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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


OHN TATHAM, barrister-at-law, received 
one summer morning as he sat at 
breakfast the following letter. It was written 
jn what was once known distinctively as a 
ady’s hand, in pointed characters, very fine 
and delicate, and was to this effect :— 


“ DEAR JOHN, 
- “Have you heard from Elinor of her 
hew prospects and intentions? I suppose 
he must have written to you on the subject. 
Do you know anything of the man?... You 
know how hard it is to convince her against 
her will of anything, and also how poorly 
gifted I am with the power of convincing 
y one. And I don’t know him, therefore 
¢an speak with no authority. If you can do 
anything to clear things up, come and do so. 
Tam very anxious and more than doubtful ; 
but her heart seems set upon it. 
, * Your affect. 
“M.S. D.” 


Mr. Tatham was a well-built and vigorous 
man of five-and-thirty, with health, good be- 
haviour, and well-being in every line of his 
‘cheerful countenance and every close curl of 
his brownhair. His hair was very curly, and 
ive him the cheerful look which 
is chief characteristics. Neverthe- 
less, when these innocent seeming words, 
“Do you know the man?” which was more 
certainly demonstrative of certain facts than 
had those facts been stated in the fullest de- 
tail, met his eye, Mr. Tatham paused and 
laid down the letter with a start. His ruddy 
colour paled for the moment, and he felt 
xXXXII—1 





something which was like the push or poke 
of a blunt but heavy weapon somewhere in 
the regions of the heart. For the moment he 
felt that he could not read any more. “Do 
you know the man?” He did not even ask 
what man in the momentary sickness of his 
heart. Then he said to himself almost 
angrily, “Well!” and took up the letter 
again and read to the end. 

Well! of course it was a thing that he 
knew might happen any day, and which he 
had expected to happen for the last four or 
five years. It was nothing to him one way 
or another. Nothing could be more absurd 
than that a hearty and strong young man in 
the full tide of his life and with a good break- 
fast before him should receive a shock from 
that innocent little letter as if he had been a 
sentimental woman. But the fact is that he 
pushed his plate away with an exclamation 
of disgust and a feeling that everything was 
bad and uneatable. He drank his tea, though 
that also became suddenly bad too, full of 
tannin, like tea that has stood too long, a 
thing about which John was very particular. 
He had been half an hour later than usual 
this morning consequent on having been an 
hour or two later than usual last night. These 
things have their reward, and that very 
speedily ; but as for the letter, what could that 
have to do with the bad toasting of the bacon 
and the tannin in the tea? “Do you know 
the man?” There was a sort of covert insult, 
too, in the phraseology, as if no explanation 
was needed, as if he must know by instinct 
what she meant—he who knew nothing about 
it, who did not know there was a man at all! 

After a while he began to smile rather 
cynically to himself. He had got up from 
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the breakfast table, where everything was so 
bad, and had gone to look out of one of the 
windows of his pleasant sitting-room. It was 
in one of the wider ways of the Temple, and 
looked out upon various houses with a plea- 
sant misty light upon the redness of their 
old brickwork, and a stretch of green grass 
and trees, which were scanty in foliage, yet 
suited very well with the bright morning 
sun, which was not particularly warm, but 
looked as if it were a good deal for effect 
and not so very much for use. That thought 
floated across his mind with others, and was 
of the same cynical complexion. It was very 
well for the sun toshine, making the glistening 
poplars and plane-trees glow, and warming 
all the mellow redness of the old houses, 
but what did he mean by it? No warmth 
to speak of, only a fictitious gleam—a thing 
got up for effect. And so was the affection- 
ateness of woman—meaning nothing, only 
an effect of warmth and geniality, nothing be- 
yond that. As a matter of fact, he reminded 
himself after a while that he had never 
wanted anything beyond, neither asked for 
it, nor wished it. He had no desire to change 
the conditions of his life: women never 
rested till they had done so, manufacturing 
a new event, whatever it might be, pleased 
even when they were not pleased, to have a 
novelty to announce. That, no doubt, was 
the state of mind in which the lady who 
called herself his aunt was : pleased to have 
something to tell him, to fire off her big 
guns in his face, even though she was not at 
all pleased with the event itself. But John 
Tatham, on the other hand, had desired 
nothing to happen ; things were very well as 
they were. He liked to have a place where 
he could run down from Saturday to Monday 
whenever he pleased, and where his visit 
was always a cheerful event for the woman- 
kind. He had liked to take them all the 
news, to carry the picture-papers, quite a 
load ; to take down a new book for Elinor ; 
to taste doubtfully his aunt’s wine, and tell 
her she had better let him choose it for her. 
It was a very pleasant state of affairs: he 
wanted no change; not, certainly, above 
everything, the intrusion of a stranger whose 
very existence had been unknown to him 
until he was thus asked cynically, almost 
brutally, “ Do you know the man ?” 

The hour came when John had to assume 
the costume of that order of workers whom 
a persistent popular joke nicknames the 
* Devil’s Own :”—that is, he had to put on 
gown and wig and go off to the courts, 
where he was envied of all the briefless as a 








man who for his age had a great deal to do, 
He “ devilled” for Mr. Asstewt, the great 
Chancery man, which was the most excellent 
beginning : and he was getting into a little 
practice of his own which was not to be 
sneezed at. But he did not find himself in 
a satisfactory frame of mind to-day. He 
found himself asking the judge, “Do you 
know anything of the man?” when it was 
his special business so to bewilder that 
potentate with elaborate arguments that he 
should not have time to consider whether he 
had ever heard of the particular man before 
him. Thus it was evident that Mr. Tatham 
was completely hors de son assiette, as the 
French say ; upset and “ out of it,” according 
to the equally vivid imagination of the English 
manufacturer of slang. John Tatham was a 
very capable young lawyer on ordinary 
occasions, and it was all the more remark- 
able that he should have been so confused in 
his mind to-day. 

When he went back to his chambers in 
the evening, which was not until it was time 
to dress for dinner, he saw a bulky letter 
lying on his table, but avoided it as if it had 
been an overdue bill. He was engaged to 
dine out, and had not much time: yet all the 
way, as he drove along the streets, just as 
sunset was over and a subduing shade came 
over the light, and that half-holiday look 
that comes with evening—he kept thinking 
of the fat letter upon his table. Do you know 
anything of the man? That would no longer 
be the refrain of his correspondent, but some 
absurd strain of devotion and admiration of 
the man whom John knew nothing of, not 
even his name. He wondered as he went 
along in his hansom, and even between the 
courses at dinner, while he listened with a 
smile, but without hearing a word, to what 
the lady next him was saying—what she would 
tell him about this man? That he was every- 
thing that was delightful, no doubt; hand- 
some, of course; probably clever; and that 
she was fond of him, confound the fellow! 
Elinor! to think that she should come to 
that—a girl like her—to tell him, as if she was 
saying that she had caught a cold or received 
a present, that she was in love with a man! 
Good heavens! when one had thought her so 
much above anything of that kind—a woman, 
above all women that ever were. 

“Not so much as that,” John said to him- 
self as he walked home. He always pre- 
ferred to walk home in the evening, and he 
was not going to change his habit now out 
of any curiosity about Elinor’s letter. Oh, 
not so much as that! not above all women, 
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or better than the rest, perhaps—but different. 
He could not quite explain to himself how, 
except that he had always known her to be 
Elinor and not another, which was a quite- 
sufficient explanation. And now it appeared 
that she was not different, although she would 
still profess to be Elinor—a curious puzzle, 
which his brain in its excited state was scarcely 
able to tackle. His thoughts got somewhat 
confused and broken as he approached his 
chambers. He was so near the letter now— 
a few minutes and he would no longer need 
to wonder or speculate about it, but would 
know exactly what she said. He turned and 
stood for a minute or so at the Temple gates, 
looking out upon the busy Strand. It was still 
as lovely as a summer night could be over- 
head, but down here it was—vwell, it was 
London, which is another thing. The usual 
crowd was streaming by, coming into bright 
light as it streamed past a brilliant shop 
window, then in the shade for another mo- 
ment, and emerging again. The faces that 
were suddenly lit up as they passed—some 
handsome faces, pale in the light ; some with 
heads hung down, either in bad health or 
bad humour ; some full of cares and troubles, 
others airy and gay—caught his attention. 
Did any of them all know anything of 
this man, he wondered — knowing how 
absurd a question it was. Had any of them 
written to-day a letter full of explanations, 
of a matter that could not be explained ? 
There were faces with far more tragic 
meaning in them than could be so easily 
explained as that—the faces of men, alas ! 
and women too, who were going to destruc- 
tion as fast as their hurrying feet could carry 
them: or else were languidly drifting no one 
knew where—out of life altogether, out of 
all that was good in life. John Tatham knew 
this very well too, and had it in him to do 
anything a man could to stop the wanderers 
in their downward career. But to-night he 
was thinking of none of these things. He 
was only wondering how she would explain 
it, how she could explain it, what she would 
say; and lingering to prolong his suspense, 
not to know too soon what it was. 

At last, however, as there is no delay but 
must come to an end one time or another, he 
found himself at last in his room, in his 
smoking-coat and slippers, divested of his 
stiff collar—at his ease, the windows open 
upon the quiet of the Temple Gardens, a 
little fresh air breathing in. He had taken 
all this trouble to secure ease for himself, to 
put off a little the reading of the letter. Now 
the moment had come when it would be ab- 





surd to delay any longer. It was so natural 
to see her familiar handwriting—not a lady’s 
hand, angular and pointed, like her mother’s, 
but the handwriting of her generation, which 
looks as if it were full of character, until one 
perceives that it is the writing of the genera- 
tion, and all the girls and boys write much 
the same. He took time for this reflection 
still as he tore open the envelope. There 
were two sheets very well filled, and written 
in at the corners, so that no available spot 
was lost. “My dear old John,” were the 
first words he saw. He put down the letter 
and thought over the address. Well, she 
had always called him so, He was old John 
when he was fourteen, to little Elinor. They 
had always known each other like that—like 
brother and sister. But not particularly like 
brother and sister—like cousins twice re- 
moved, which is a more interesting tie in 
some particulars. And now for the letter. 


* My DgarR OLD JOHN, 

“‘T want to tell you myself of a great 
thing that has happened to me—the very 
greatest thing that could happen in one’s 
life. Oh, John, dear old John, I feel as if I 
had nobody else I could open my heart to ; 
for mamma—vwell, mamma is mamma, a dear 
mother and a good one ; but you know she 
has her own ways of thinking r 


He put down the letter again with a rueful 
little laugh. ‘“ And have not I my own ways 
of thinking, too?” he said to himself. 


“ Jack dear,” continued the letter, “ you 
must give me your sympathy, all your sym- 
pathy. You never were in love, I suppose 
(oh, what an odious way that is of putting it ! 
but it spares one’s feelings a little, for even in 
writing it is too tremendous a thing to say 
quite gravely and seriously, as one feels it). 
Dear John, I know you never were in love, 
or you would have told me ; but still——_” 


“ Oh,” he said to himself, with the merest 
suspicion of a little quiver in his lip, which 
might, of course, have been a laugh, but, on 
the other hand, might have been something 
else, “I never was—or I would have told her 
—That’s the way she looks at it.” Then he 
took up the letter again. 


“‘Because—I see nothing but persecution 
before me. It was only a week ago that it 
happened, and we wanted to keep it quiet 
for a time ; but things get out in spite of all 
one can do—things of that sort, at least. 
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And, oh, dear Jack, fancy! I have got three 
letters already, all warning me against him ; 
raking up trifling things that have occurred 
long ago, long before he met me, and hold- 
ing them up before me like scarecrows— 
telling me he is not worthy of me, and that 
I will be wretched if I marry him, and other 
dreadful lies like that, which show me quite 
plainly that they neither know him nor me, 
and that they haven’t eyes to see what he 
really is, nor minds to understand. But 
though I see the folly of it and the wicked- 
ness of it, mamma does not. She is ready 
to take other people’s words ; indeed, there 
is this to be said for her, that she does not 
know him yet, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to be ready to take his own word 
before all. Dear Jack, my heart is so full, 
and I have so much to tell you, and such 
perfect confidence in your sympathy, and 
also in your insight and capacity to see 
through all the lies and wicked stories which 
I foresee are going to be poured upon us 
like a flood that—I don’t know how to begin, 
i have so many things to say. I know it is 
the heart of the season, and that you are 
asked out every night in the week, and are 
so popular everywhere ; butif you could but 
come down from Saturday to Monday, and 
‘let me tell you everything and show you his 
picture, and read you parts of his letters, I 
_know you would see how false and wrong it 
all is, and help me to face it out with all 
those horrid people, and to bring round 
mamma. You know her dreadful way of 
never giving an opinion, but just saying a 
great deal worse, and leaving you to your 
own responsibility, which nearly drives me 
,mad even in little things—so you may sup- 
pose what it does in this. Of course, she 
-must see him, which is all I want, for I know 
after she has had a half-hour’s conversation 
svith him that she will be like me and will 
not believe a word—not one word. Therefore, 
Jack dear, come, oh, come! I have always 
turned to you in all my difficulties, since 
ever I have known what it was to have a 
difficulty, and you have done everything for 
me. I never remember any trouble I ever 
had but you found some means of clearing 
jt away. Therefore my whole hope is in 
you. I know it is hard to give up all your 
parties and things: but it would only be two 
nights, after all—Saturday and Sunday. Oh, 
do come, do come, if you ever cared the least 


little bit for your poor cousin! Come, oh, 
come, dear old John! 
“Your affect. “ 





“Ts that all?’ he said to himself; but it 
was not all, for there followed a postcript 
all about the gifts and graces of the unknown 
lover, and how he was the victim of circum. 
stances, and how, while other men might 
steal the horse, he dared not look over the 
wall, and other convincing pleadings such as 
these, till John’s head began to go round. 
When he had got through this postscript 
John Tatham folded the letter and put it 
away. He had a smile on his face, but he 
had the air of a man who had been beaten 
about the head and was confused with the 
hurryand storm of the blows. She had always 
turned to him in all her difficulties, that 
was true: and he had always stood by her, 
and often, in the freemasonry of youth, had 
thought her right and vindicated her capa- 
city to judge for herself. He had been 
called often on this errand, and he had never 
refused to obey. For Elinor was very wilful, 
she had always been wilful— a rosebud set 
about with wilful thorns, But sweet as 
English air could make her, she.” He had 
come to her aid many a time. But he had 
never thought to be called upon by her 
in such a way as this. He folded the letter 
up carefully and put it ina drawer. Usually 
when he had a letter from Elinor he put it 
into his pocket, for the satisfaction of read- 
ing it over again: for she had a fantastic way 
of writing, adding little postscripts which 
escaped the eye at first, and which it was plea- 
sant to find out afterwards. But with this 
letter he did not do so. He put it in a drawer 
of his writing-table, so that he might find it 
again when necessary, but he did not put it 
in his breast pocket. And then he sat for 
some time doing nothing, looking before 
him, with his legs stretched out and his hand 
beating a little tattoo upon the table. “ Well: 
well? well!” That was about what he said 
to himself, but it meant a great deal: it 
meant a vague but great disappointment, a 
sort of blank and vacuum expressed by the 
first of these words—and then it meant a 
question of great importance and many divi- 
sions. How could it ever have come to any- 
thing? AmI aman tomarry? Whatcould 
I have done, just getting into practice, just 
getting a few pounds to spend for myself? 
And then came the conclusion. Since I 
can’t do anything else for her; since she’s 
done it for herself—shall I be a beast and not 
help her, because it puts my own nose out of 
joint? Not abit of it! The reader must 


remember that in venturing to reflect a young 
man’s sentiments a dignified style is scarcely 
possible ; they express themselves sometimes 
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with much force in their private moments, 
but not as Dr. Johnson would have approved, 
or with any sense of elegance; and one must 
try to be truthful to nature. He knew very 
well that Elinor was not responsible for his 
disappointment, and even he was aware that 
if she had been so foolish as to fix her hopes 
upon him, it would probably have been she 
who would have been disappointed, and left 
in the lurch. But still— 

John had gone through an interminable 
amount of thinking, and a good deal of soda- 
water (with or without, how should I know, 
some other moderate ingredient), and a cigar 
or two—not to speak of certain hours when 
he ought to have been in bed to keep his 
head clear for the cases of to-morrow: when 
it suddenly flashed upon him all at once that 
he was not a step further on than when he 
had received Mrs. Dennistoun’s letter in the 
morning, for Elinor, though she had said so 
much about him, had given no indication 
who her lover was. Who was the man ? 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a blustering afternoon when John, 


with his bag in his hand, set out from the | 


station at Hurrymere for Mrs. Dennistoun’s 
cottage. Why that station should have had 
“mere” in its name I have never been able to 
divine, for there is no water to be seen for 
miles, scarcely so much as a duckpond: 
but, p2rhaps, there are two meanings to the 
words. It was a steep walk up a succes- 
sion of slopes, and the name of the one upon 
which the cottage stood was Windyhill, not 
an encouraging title on such a day, but true 
enough to the character of the place. The 
cottage lay, however, at the head of a combe 
or shelving irregular valley, just sheltered 
from the winds on a little platform of its own, 
and commanding a view which was delight- 
ful in its long sweeping distance, and varied 
enough to be called picturesque, especially 
by those who were familiar with nothing 
oo than the swelling slopes of the Surrey 
ills. 


the emerald green of the bottom, a few | 


fields which lay where a stream ought to 
have been. 
houses peeping out at every corner, but at 
that period fashion had not even heard of 
Hurrymere, and, save for a farmhouse or two, 
a village alehouse and posting-house at a 


It was wild, little cultivated, save in | 


Nowadays there are red-roofed | 


tage was red-roofed like the rest, but much 
subdued by lichens, and its walls were covered 
by climbing plants, so that it struck no bold 
note upon the wild landscape, yet was visible 
afar off in glimpses, from the much-winding 
road, for a mile or two before it could be 
come at. There was, indeed, a nearer way, 
necessitating a sharp scramble, but when 
John came just in sight of the house his 
heart failed him a little, and, notwithstanding 
that his bag had come to feel very heavy 
by this time, he deliberately chose the longer 
round to gain a little time—as we all do 
sometimes, when we are most anxious to be 
at our journeys end, and hear what has 
|to be told us. It looked very peaceful 
| seated in that fold of the hill, no tossing of 
| trees about it, though a little higher up the 
slim oaks and beeches of the copse were 
flinging themselves about against the grey 
sky in a kind of agonised appeal. John 
liked the sound of the wind sweeping over 
the hills, rending the trees, and filling the 
horizon as with a crowd of shadows in pain, 
twisting and bending with every fresh sweep 
| of the breeze. Sometimes such sounds and 
| sights give a relief to the mind. He liked it 
better than if all had been undisturbed, 
lying in afternoon quiet as might have been 
expected at the crown of the year—but the. 
| winds had always to be taken into accoun4. 
| at Windyhill. 

When he came in sight of the gate, Johm 
was aware of some one waiting for him, 
walking up and down the sandy road into. 
which it opened. Her face was turned the- 
other way, and she evidently looked for him 
by way of the combe, the scrambling steep » 
road which he had avoided in despite: for 
why should he scramble and make himself 
hot in order to hear ten minutes sooner 
what he did not wish to hear at all? She 
turned round suddenly as he knocked his foot 
against a stone upon the rough, but other- 
wise noiseless road, presenting a countenance: 
flushed with sudden relief and pleasure to 
John’s remorseful eye. ‘“‘ Oh, there you are!” 
she said; “Iam so glad. I thought you could 
not be coming. You might have been here a 
| quarter of an hour ago by the short road.” 

“T did not think there was any hurry,” 
| said John ungraciously. “‘ The wind is enough 
| to carry one off one’s feet ; though, to be sure, 
| it’s quiet enough here.” 

| Jt’s always quiet here,” she said, reading 














corner of the high-road, and one or two great | his face with her eyes after the manner of 
houses within the circuit of six or seven miles, | women, and wondering what the harassed 
retired within their trees and parks, there | look meant that was so unusual in John’s 
were few habitations. Mrs. Dennistoun’s cot- | cheerful face. She jumped at the idea that 
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he was tired, that his bag was heavy, that he 
had been beaten about by the wind till he 
had lost his temper, always a possible thing 
to happen to a man. Elinor flung herself 
upon the bag and tried to take possession of 
it. “ Why didn’t you get a boy at the station 
to carry it? Let me carry it,” she said. 

‘That is so likely,” said John, with a hard 
laugh; shifting it to his other hand. 

Elinor caught his arm with both her hands, 
and looked up with wistful eyes into his face. 
“Oh, John, you are angry,” she said. 

“Nonsense. I am tired, buffeting about 
with this wind.” Here the gardener and 
inan-of-all-work about the cottage came up 
and took the bag, which John parted with 
with angry reluctance, as if it had been a sort 
of weapon of offence. After it was gone 
there was nothing for it but to walk quietly 
to the house through the flowers with that 
girl hanging on his arm, begging a hundred 
pardons with her eyes. The folly of it! as if 
she had not a right to do as she pleased, or 
he would try to prevent her; but finally, 
the soft, silent apology of that clinging, and 
the look full of petitions touched his surly 
heart. ‘ Well—Nelly,” he said, with in- 
voluntary softening. 

“Qh, if you call me that I am not afraid !” 
she cried, with an instant upleaping of plea- 
sure and confidence in her changeable face, 
which (John tried to say to himself) was not 
really pretty at all, only so full of expression, 
changing with every breath of feeling. The 
eyes, which ‘had only been brown a moment 
before, leaped up into globes of light, yet not 
too dazzling, with some liquid medium to 
soften their shining. Even though you 
know that a girl is in love with another man, 
that she thinks of you no more than of the 
old gardener who has just hobbled round the 
corner, it is pleasant to be able to change 
the whole aspect of affairs to her and make 
her light up like that, solely by a little un- 
willing softening of your gruff and surly 
tone. 

“You know, John,” she said, holding his 
arm tight with her two hands, “that nobody 
ever calls me Nelly—except you.” 

“ Possibly I shall call you Nelly no longer. 
Why? Why, because that fellow will ob- 
ject.” 

“That fellow! Oh, he/” Elinor’s face 
grew very red all over, from the chin, which 
almost touched John’s arm, to the forehead, 
bent back a little over those eyes suffused 
with light which were intent upon all the 
changes of John’s face. This one was, like 
the landscape, swept by all the vicissitudes 





of sun and shade. It was radiant now with 
the unexpected splendour of the sudden 
gleam. 

“Oh, John, John, I have so much to say 
to you! He will object to nothing. He 
knows very well you are like my brother— 
almost more than my brother—for you could 
help it, John. You almost chose me for 
your friend, which a brother would not. He 
says, Get him to be our friend and all will be 
well !” 

He had not said this, but Elinor had said 
it to him, and he had assented, which was 
almost the same—in the way of reckoning of 
a girl, at least. 

“He is very kind, I am sure,” said John, 
gulping down something which had almost 
made him throw off Elinor’s arm, and fling 
away from her in indignation. Her bro- 
ther——!! But there was no use making 
any row, he said to himself. If anything were 
to be done for her he must put up with all 
that. There had suddenly come upon John, 
he knew not how, as he scanned her anxious 
face, a conviction that the man was a scamp, 
from whom at all hazards she should be free. 

Said Elinor, unsuspecting, ‘‘ That is just 
what he is, John! I knew you would divine 
his character at once. You can’t think how 
kind he is—kind to everybody. He never 
judges anyone, or throws a stone, or makes 
an insinuation.” (“Probably because he 
knows he cannot bear investigation himself,” 
John said in his heart.) “That was the 
thing that took my heart first. Everybody 
is so censorious—always something to say 
against their neighbours ; he, never a word.” 

“That's a very good quality,” said John, 
reluctantly, “if it doesn’t mean confound- 
ing good with bad, and thinking nothing 
matters.” 

Elinor gave him a grieved, reproachful 
look, and loosened the clasping of her hands. 
“Tt is not like you to imagine that, John!” 

“Well, what is a man to say? Don’t you 
see, if you do nothing but blow his trumpet, 
the only thing left for me to do is to insi- 
nuate something against him ? I don’t know 
the man from Adam. He may be an angel, 
for anything I can say.” 

“No; I do not pretend he is that,” said 
Elinor, with impartiality. “He has his 
faults, like others, but they are nice faults. 
He doesn’t know how to take care of his 
money (but he hasn’t got very much, which 
makes it the less matter), and he is some- 
times taken in about his friends. Anybody 
almost that appeals to his kindness is treated 
like a friend, which makes precise people 
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think but, of course, I don’t share that 
opinion in the very least.” 

(“A wasteful beggar, with a disreputable 
set,” was John’s practical comment within 
himself upon this speech.) 

“And he doesn’t know how to curry 
favour with people who can help him on ; so 
that though he has been for years promised 
something, it never turns up. Oh, I know 
his faults very well indeed,” said Elinor; 
“but a woman can do so much to make up 
for faults like that. We're naturally saving, 
you know, and we always keep those un- 
necessary friends that were made before our 
time at a distance; and it’s part of our 
nature to coax a patron—that is what Mari- 
amne says.” 

“Mariamne ?” said John. 

“His sister, who first introduced him to 
me ; and I am very fond of her, so you need 
not say anything against her, John. I know 
she is—fashionable, but that’s no harm.” 

“* Mariamne,” he repeated ; “it is a very 
uncommon name. You don’t mean Lady 
Mariamne Prestwich, do you? and not— 
not—— Elinor! not Phil Compton, for good- 
ness’ sake? Don’t tell me he’s the man ?” 

Elinor’s hands dropped from his arm. She 
drew herself up until she seemed to tower 
over him, ‘ And why should I say it is not 
Mr. Compton,” she asked, with a scarlet 
flush of anger, so different from that rosy 
red of love and happiness, covering her face. 

“Phil Compton ! the dis-Honourable Phil ! 
Why, Elinor! you cannot mean it! you must 
not mean it!” he cried. 

Elinor said not a word. She turned from 
him with a look of pathetic reproach but with 
the air of a queen, and walked into the house, 
he following in a ferment of wrath and 
trouble, yet humbled and miserable more 
than words could say. Oh, the flowery 
peaceful house! jasmine and rose overleaping 
each other upon the porch, honeysuckle 
scenting the air, all manner of feminine con- 
trivances to continue the greenness and the 
sweetness into the little bright hall, into the 
open drawing-room, where flowers stood on 
every table amid the hundred pretty trifles of 
a woman’s house. There was no one in this 
room where she led him, and then turned 
round confronting him, taller than he had 
ever seen her before, pale, with her nostrils 
dilating and her lips trembling. “I never 
thought it possible that you of all people in 
the world, you, John—my stand by since 
ever I was a baby— my Oh! what a 
horrid thing it is to be a woman,” cried Elinor, 
stamping her foot, “to be ready to cry for 











everything !—you, John! that I always put 
my trust in—that you should turn against 
me—and at the very first word!” 

“Elinor,” he said, “my dear girl! not 
against you, not against you, for all the 
world !” 

*“ And what is me?” she said, with that 
sudden turning of the tables and high scorn 
of her previous argument which is common 
with women ; “do I care what you do to me? 
Oh, nothing, nothing! I am of no account, 
you can trample me down under your feet if 
you like. But what I will not bear,” she 
said, clenching her hands, “is injustice to 
him : that I will not bear, neither from you, 
Cousin John, who are only my distant cousin, 
after all, and have no right to thrust your 
advice upon me—or from any one in the 
world.” 

“What you say is quite true, Elinor, I 
am only adistant cousin—after all : but——” 

“Oh no, no,” she cried, flying to him, 
seizing once more his arm with her clinging 
hands, “I did not mean that—you know | 
did not mean that, my more than brother, 
my good, good John, whom I have trusted all 
my life!” 

And then the poor girl broke out into 
passionate weeping with her head upon his 
shoulder, as she might have leant upon the 
handy trunk of a tree, or on the nearest door 
or window, as John Tatham said in his heart. 
He soothed her as best he could, and put her 
in a chair and stood with his hand upon the 
back of it, looking down upon her as the fit 
of crying wore itself out. Poor little girl! 
he had seen her cry often enough before. 
A girl cries for anything, for a thorn in her 
finger, for a twist of her foot. He had seen 
her cry and laugh, and dash the tears out of 
her eyes on such occasions, oh! often and 
often: there was that time when he rushed 
out of the bushes unexpectedly and frightened 
her pony, and she fell among the grass and 
vowed, sobbing and laughing, it was herfault ! 
and once when she was a little tot, not old 
enough for boy’s play, when she fell upon her 
littlenose and cut itand disfigured herself, and 
held up that wounded little knob of a feature 
to have it kissed and made well. Oh, why 
did he think of that now’! the little thing all 
trust and simple confidence ! There was that 
time too when she jumped up to get a gun 
and shoot the tramps who had hurt somebody, 
if John would but give her his hand! These 
things came rushing into his mind as he stood 
watching Elinor cry, with his hand upon the 
back of her chair. 

She wanted John’s hand now when she 
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was going forth to far greater dangers. Oh, 
poor little Nelly! poor little thing! but he 
could not put her on his shoulder and carry 
her out to face the foe now. 

She jumped upsuddenly while he was think- 
ing, with the tears still wet upon her cheeks, 
but the paroxysm mastered, and the light 
of her eyes coming out doubly bright like the 
sun from the clouds. ‘We poor women,” 
she said with a laugh, “are so badly off, 
we are so handicapped, as you call it! We 
can’t help crying like fools! We can’t help 
caring for what other people think, trying to 
conciliate and bring them round to approve us 
—when we ought to stand by our own con- 
science and judgment, and sense of what is 
right, like independent beings.” 

“If that means taking your own way, 
Elinor, whatever any one may say to you, 
I think women do it at least as much as 
men.” 

“No, it does not mean taking our own 
way,” she cried, “and if you do not under- 
stand any better than that, why should I— 
But you do understand better, John,” she said, 
her countenance again softening : ‘‘ you know 
I want, above everything in the world, that 
you should approve of me and see that I am 
right. That iswhatI want! Iwill do what 
I think right ; but, oh, if I could only have 
you with me in doing it, and know that you 
saw with me that it was the best, the only 
thing todo! Happiness lies in that, not in 
having one’s own way.” 

“My dear Elinor,” he said, “isn’t that 
asking a great deal? To prevent you from 
doing what you think right is in nobody’s 
power. You are of age, and I am sure my 
aunt will force nothing; but how can we 
change our opinions, our convictions, our en- 
tire points of view? There is nobody in the 
world I would doso much for as you, Elinor : 
but I cannot do that, even for you.” 

The hot tears were dried from her cheeks, 
the passion was over. She looked at him, 
her efforts to gain him at an end, on the 
equal footing of an independent individual 
agreeing to differ, and as strong in her own 
view as he could be. 

“There is one thing you can do for me,” 
she said. “ Mamma knows nothing about— 
fashionable gossip. She is not acquainted 
with the wicked things that are said. If 
she disapproves it is only because Oh, I 
suppose because one’s mother always dis- 
approves a thing that is done without her, 
that she has no hand in, what she calls 

ledging one’s self to a stranger, and not 
owing his antecedents, his circumstances, 








and so forth! But she hasn’t any definite 
ground for it as you—think you have, judg- 
ing in the uncharitable way of the world— 
not remembering that if we love one another 
the more there is against him the more need 
he has of me! But all I have to ask of you, 
John, is not to prejudice my mother. I know 
you can do it if you please—a hint would be 
enough, an uncertain word, even hesitating 
when you answer a question—that would be 
quite enough! John, if you put things into 
her head——” 

“You ask most extraordinary things of 
me,” said John, turning to bay. “To tell her 
lies about a man whom everybody knows— 
to pretend I think one thing when I think 
quite another. Not to say that my duty is 
to inform her exactly what things are said, 
so that she may judge for herself, not let her 
go forward in ignorance—that is my plain 
duty, Elinor.” 

“But you won’t do it; oh, you won't do 
it!” she said. ‘Oh, John, for the sake of 
all the time that you have been so good to 
Nelly—your own little Nelly, nobody else’s! 
Remember that I and everybody who loves 
him know these stories to be lies—and don’t, 
don’t put things into my mother’s head ! Let 
her judge for herself—don’t, don’t prejudice 
her, John. It can be no one’s duty to repeat 
malicious stories when there is no possibility 
of proving or disproving them. Don’t make 
her think——- Oh, mamma! we couldn’t think 
where you had goneto. Yes, here is John.” 

“So I perceive,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. It 
was getting towards evening, and the room 
was not very light. She could not distinguish 
their looks or the agitation that scarcely could 
have been hidden but for the dusk. ‘“ You 
seem to have been having a very animated 
conversation. I heard your voices all along 
the garden walk. Let me have the benefit 
of it, if there is anything to tell.” 

“You know well enough, mamma, what 
we must have been talking about,” said Elinor, 
turning half angrily away. 

“To be sure,” said the mother, “I ought 
to have known. There is nothing so inter- 
esting as that sort of thing. I thought, how- 
ever, you would probably have put it off a 
little, Elinor.” 

“ Put it off a little—when it is the thing 
that concerns us more than anything else in 
the world !” 

“ That is true,” said Mrs. Dennistoun with 
asigh. “Did you walk all the way, John? 
I meant to have sent the pony-cart for 
you, but the man was too late. It is a nice 
evening though, and coming out of town 
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it is a good thing for you to have a good 
walk.” 

“Yes, I like it more than anything,” said 
John, “but the evening is not so very fine. 
The wind is high, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
we had rain.” 

“The wind is always high here,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun. ‘ We don’t have our view for 
nothing ; but the sky is quite clear in the 
west, and all the clouds blowing away. I 
don’t think we shall have more than a 
shower.” 

Elinor stood listening to this talk with 
restrained impatience, as if waiting for the 
moment when they should come to some- 
thing worth talking about. Then she gave 
herself a sort of shake—half weary, half in- 
dignant—and left the room. There was a 
moment’s silence, until her quick step was 
heard going to the other end of the house and 
upstairs, and the shutting of a door. 

“Oh, John, I am very uneasy, very uneasy,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun. “I scarcely thought 
she would have begun to you about it at 
once ; but then I am doing the very same. 
We can’t think of anything else. Iam not 
going to worry you before dinner, for you 
must be tired with your walk, and want to 
refresh yourself before we enter upon that 
weary, weary business. But my heart mis- 
gives me dreadfully about it all. If I only 
had gone with her! It was not for want 
of an invitation, but just my laziness. I 
could not be troubled to leave my own house.” 

“T don’t see what difference it would have 
made had you been with her, aunt.” 

“Oh, I should have seen the man: and been 
able to judge what he was and his motive, 
John.” 

“Elinor is not rich. He could scarcely 
have had an interested motive.” 

“There is some comfort in that. I have 
said that to myself again and again. He 
could not have an interested motive. But, 
oh! Iam uneasy! There is the dressing-bell. 
I will not keep you any longer, John ; but in 
the evening, or to-morrow, when we can get 
a quiet moment i 

The dusk was now pervading all the house 
—that summer dusk which there is a natural 
prejudice everywhere against cutting short 
by lights. He could not see her face, nor 
she his, as they went out of the drawing- 
room together and along the long passage, 
which led by several arched doorways to the 
stairs. John hadaroom on the ground floor 
which was kept for gentlemen visitors, and 
in which the candles were twinkling on the 
dressing-table. He was more than ever thank- 











ful as he caught a glimpse of himself in the 
vague reflected world of the mirror, with 
its lights standing up reflected too, like in- 
quisitors spying upon him, that there had 
not been light enough to show how he was 
looking : for though he was both a lawyer and 
a man of the world, John Tatham had not 
been able to keep the trouble which his inter- 
view with Elinor had caused him out of his. 
face. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE drawing-room of the cottage was 
large and low, and had that fauz air of being 
old-fashioned which is dear to the hearts of 
superior people generally. Mrs. Dennistoun 
and her daughter scarcely belonged to that 
class, yet they were, as ladies of leisure 
with a little taste for the arts are bound to 
be, touched by all the fancies of their time, 
which was just beginning to adore Queen 
Anne. There was still, however, a mixture 
of luxury with the square settees and spindle- 
legged cabinets which were “the fashion :” 
and partly because that was also “the 
fashion,” and partly because on Windyhill 
even a July evening was sometimes a little 
chill, or looked so by reason of the great 
darkness of the silent, little-inhabited country 
outside—there was a log burning on the fire- 
dogs (the newest thing in furnishing in those 
days though now so common) on the hearth. 
The log burned as little as possible, being, 
perhaps, not quite so thoroughly dry and 
serviceable as it would have been in its 
proper period, and made a faint hissing 
sound in the silence as it burned, and 
diffused its pungent odour through the 
house. The bow window was open behind 
its white curtains, and it was there that the 
little party gathered out of reach of the un- 
necessary heat and the smoke. There wasa 
low sofa on either side of this recess, and in 
the centre the French window opened into 
the garden, where all the scents were balmy 
in the stillness which had fallen upon the 
night, 

Mrs. Dennistoun was tall and slim, a woman 
with a presence, and sat with a sort of 
dignity on her side of the window, with 
a little table beside her covered with her little 
requirements, the properties, so to speak, 
without which she was never known to-be— 
a book for moments when there was nothing 
else to interest her, a case for work should 
there arise any necessity for putting in a 
stitch in time, a bottle of salts should she or 
any one else become suddenly faint, a paper 
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cutter in cases of emergency, and finally for 
mere ornament two roses, a red and a white, 
in one of those tall old-fashioned glasses which 
are so pretty for flowers. I do wrong to 
dismiss the roses with such vulgar qualifica- 
tions as white and red—the one was a 
Souvenir de Malmaison, the other a General— 
something or other. If you spoke to Mrs. 
Dennistoun about her flowers she said, “Oh, 
the Malmaison,” or “Oh, the General So- 
and-so.” Rose was only the family name, 
but happily, as we all know, under the other 
appellation they smelt just as sweet. Mrs. 
Dennistoun kept up all this little state because 
she had been used to do so; because it was 
part of a lady’s accoutrements, so to speak. 
She had also a cushion, which was necessary, 
if not for comfort, yet for her sense of being 
fully equipped, placed behind her back when 
she sat down. But with all this she was not 
a formal or prim person. She was a woman 
who had not produced a great'deal of effect 
in life ; one of those who are not accustomed 
to have their advice taken, or to find that 
their opinion has much weight upon others. 
Perhaps it was because Elinor resembled her 
father that this peculiarity which had 
affected all Mrs. Dennistoun’s married life 
should have continued into a sphere where 
she ought to have been paramount. But 
she was with her daughter as she had been 
with her husband, a person of an ineffective 
character, taking refuge from the sensation of 
being unable to influence those about her 
whose wills were stronger than her own, by 
relinquishing authority, and in her most 
decided moments offering an opinion only, 
no more. This was not because she was 
really undecided, for on the contrary she 
knew her own mind well enough ; but it had 
become a matter of habit with her to insist 
upon no opinion, knowing as she did, how 
little chance she had of imposing her opinion 
upon the stronger wills about her. She had 
two other children older than Elinor : one, the 
eldest of all, married in India, a woman with 
many children of her own, practically alto- 
gether severed from the maternal nest; the 
other an adventurous son, who was generally 
understood to be at the ends of the earth, 
but seldom or never had any more definite 
address. This lady had naturally gone 
through many pangs and anxieties on behalf 
of these children, who had dropped away 
from her side into the unknown; but it 
belonged to her character to have said very 
little about this, so that she was generally 
supposed to take things very easily, and 
other mothers were apt to admire the com- 





posure of Mrs. Dennistoun, whose son might 
be being murdered by savages at any 
moment, for anything she knew—or minded 
apparently. ‘ Now it would have driven me 
out of my senses!” the other ladies said. 
Mrs. Dennistoun perhaps did not feel the 
back so.well fitted to the burden as appeared 
—but she kept her own sentiments on this 
subject entirely to herself. 

(1 may say too— but this, the young 
reader may skip without disadvantage—by 
way of explanation of a peculiarity which has 
lately been much remarked as characteristic 
of those records of human history contemp- 
tuously called fiction, 7.e. the unimportance, 
or ill-report, or unjust disapproval of the 
mother in records of this description—that it 
is almost impossible to maintain her due 
rank and character in a piece of history, 
which has to be kept within certain limits— 
and where her daughter the heroine must 
have the first place. To lessen her pre-emin- 
ence by dwelling at length upon the mother, 
unless that mother is a fool, or a termagant, 
or something thoroughly contrasting with 
the beauty and virtues of the daughter— 
would in most cases be a mistake in art. 
For one thing the necessary incidents are 
wanting, for I strongly object, and so I think 
do most people, to mothers who fall in love, 
or think of marriage, or any such vanity in 
their own person, and unless she is to inter- 
fere mischievously with the young lady’s 
prospects, or take more or less the part of 
the villain, how is she to be permitted any 
importance at all? For there cannot be two 
suns in one sphere, or two centres to one 
world. Thus the mother has to be sacrificed 
to the daughter: which is a parable ; or else 
it is the other way, which is against all the 
principles and prepossessions of life.) 

Elinor did not sit up like her mother. 
She had flung herself upon the opposite sofa, 
with her arms flung behind her head, sup- 
porting it with her fingers half buried in 
the twists of her hair. She was not tall like 
Mrs. Dennistoun, and there was far more vivid 
colour than had ever been the mother’s in 
her brown eyes and bright complexion, which 
was milk-white and rose-red after an old- 
fashioned rule of colour, too crude perhaps 
for modern artistic taste. Sometimes these 
delightful tints go with a placid soul 
which never varies, but in Elinor’s case 
there was ademon in the hazel of the eyes, 
not dark enough for placidity, all fire at the 
best of times, and ready ina moment to burst 
into flame. She it was who had to be in the 
forefront of the interest, and not her mother, 
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though for metaphysical, or what I suppose 
should now be called physchological interests, 
the elder lady was probably the most inter- 
esting of the two. Elinor beat her foot upon 
the carpet, out of sheer impatience, while 
John lingered alone in the dining-room. 
What did he stay there for ? When there are 
several men together, and they drink wine, 
the thing is comprehensible; but one man 
alone who takes his claret with his dinner, 
and cares for nothing more, why should he 
stay behind when there was so much to say 
to him, and not one minute too much time 
till Monday morning, should the house be 
given up to talk not only by day but by 
night ? But it was no use beating one’s foot, 
for John did not come. 

“You spoke to your cousin, Elinor, before 
dinner ?” her mother said. 

“Oh yes, 1 spoke to him before dinner. 
What did he come here for but that? I sent 
for him on purpose, you know, mamma, to 
hear what he would say.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

This most natural question produced a 
small convulsion once more on Elinor’s side. 
She loosed the hands that had been support- 
ing her head and flung them out in front of 
her. ‘Oh, mamma, how can you be so exas- 
perating! Whatdid hesay? What was he 
likely to say? If the beggar maid that mar- 
ried King Cophetua had a family it would 
have been exactly the same thing—though in 
that case surely the advantage was all on the 
gentleman’s side.” 

“We know none of the particulars in that 
case,” said Mrs. Dennistoun calmly. “I have 
always thought it quite possible that the 
beggar maid was a princess of an old dynasty 
and King Cophetua a parvenu. But in your 
case, Elinor ¥ 

“You know just as little,” said the girl 
impetuously. 

“That is what I say. I don’t know the 
man who has possessed himself of my child’s 
fancy and heart. I want to know more 
about him. I want——” 

“For goodness’ sake, whatever you want, 
don’t be sentimental, mamma!” 

“Was I sentimental? I didn’t mean it. 
He has got your heart, my dear, whatever 
words may be used.” 

“Yes—and for ever!” said the girl, turning 
round upon herself, “I know you think I 
don’t know my own mind; but there. will 
never be any change in me. Oh, what does 
John mean, sitting all by himself in that stuffy 
room? He has had time to smoke a hundred 
cigarettes !” 





“Elinor, you must not forget it is rather 
hard upon John to be brought down to settle 
your difficulties for you. What do you want 
with him? Only that he should advise you 
to do what you have settled upon doing. If 
he took the other side, how much attention 
would you give him? You must be reason- 
able, my dear.” 

“T would give him every attention,” said 
Elinor, “if he said what was reasonable. 
You don’t think mere blind opposition is 
reasonable, I hope, mamma. To say Don't, 
merely, without saying why, what reason is 
there in that ?” 

‘**My dear, when you argue Iam lost. I 
am not clever at making out my ground. 
Mine is not mere blind opposition, or indeed 
opposition at all. You have been always 
trained to use your own faculties, and I have 
never made any stand against you.” 

“Why not? why not?” said the girl, 
springing to her feet. “That is just the 
dreadful, dreadful part of it! Why don’t 
you say straight out what I am to do and 
keep to it, and not tell me I must make use 
of my own faculties? When I do, you put 
on a face and object. Either don’t object, or 
tell me point-blank what I am to do.” 

“Do you think for one moment if I did, 
you would obey me, Elinor ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I might do in that 
case, for it will never happen. You will 
never take that responsibility. For my part, 
if you-locked me up in my room and kept 
me on bread and water I should think that 
reasonable; but not this kind of letting I 
dare not wait upon I would, saying I am to 
exercise my own faculties, and then hesitat- 
ing and finding fault.” 

“T daresay, my dear,” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, with great tolerance, “that this may be 
provoking to your impatient mind: but you 
must put yourself in my place a little, as I 
try to put myself in yours. I have never 
seen Mr. Compton. It is probable, or at 
least quite possible, that if I knew him I 
might look upon him with your eyes——” 

“Probable! Possible! What words to use! 
when all my happiness, all my life, everything 
I care for is in it: and my own mother thinks 
it just possible that she might be able to 
tolerate the man that—the man who 2 

She flung herself down on her seat again, 
panting and excited. “Did you wear out 
Adelaide like that,” she cried, “before she 
married, papa and you e 

“ Adelaide was very different, Elinor. . She 
married salon les regles a man whom we all 
knew. There was no trouble aboutit. Your 
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father was the one who was impatient then. 
He thought it too well arranged, too com- 
monplace and satisfactory. You may believe 
he did not object to that in words, but he 
laughed at them and it worried him. It has 
done very well on the whole,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun, with a faint sigh. 

“You say that—and then yousigh. There 
is always a little reserve. You are never 
wholly satisfied.” 

“One seldom is in this world,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun, this time with a soft laugh. 
“This world is not very satisfactory. One 
makes the best one can of it.” 

“ And that is just what I hate to hear,” 
said Elinor, “what I have always heard. 
Oh, yes, when you don’t say it you mean it, 
mamma. One can read it in the turn of your 
head. You put up with things. You think 
perhaps they might have been worse. In 
every way that’s your philosophy. And it’s 
killing, killing to all life! I would rather 
far you said out, ‘ Adelaide’s husband is a 
prig and I hate him.’” 

“There is only one drawback, that it 
would not be true. I don’t in the least hate 
him. I am glad I was not called upon to 
marry him myself, I don’t think I should 
have liked it. But he makes Adelaide a 
very good husband, and she is quite happy 
with him—as far as I know.” 

“The same thing again—never more. I 
wonder, I wonder after I have been married 
a dozen years what you will say of me ?” 

“‘T wonder, too: if we could but know 
that it would solve the question,” the mother 
said. Elinor looked at her with a provoked 
and impatient air, which softened off after a 
moment—partly because she heard the door 
of the dining-room open—into a smile. 

“I try you in every way,” she said, half 
laughing. “I do everything to beguile you 
into a pleasanter speech. I thought you 
must at least have said then that you hoped 
you would have nothing to say but happi- 
ness. No! you are not to be caught, how- 
ever one tries, mamma.” 

John came in at this moment, not without 
a whiff about him of the cigarette over which 
he had lingered so. It relieved him to see 
the two ladies seated opposite each other in 
the bow window, and to hear something like 
a laugh in the air. Perhaps they were dis- 
cussing other things, and not this momentous 
marriage question, in which certainly no 
laughter was. 

“You have your usual fire,” he said, “ but 
the wind has quite gone down, and I am sure 
it is not wanted to-night.” 





“Tt looks cheerful always, John.” 

‘Which is the reason, 1 suppose, why you 
carefully place yourself out of sight of it— 
one of the prejudices of English life.” 

And then he came forward into the recess 
of the window, which was partly separated 
from the room by a table with flowers on it, 
and a great bush in a pot, of delicate 
maiden-hair fern. It was perhaps significant, 
though he did not mean it for any demon- 
stration of partisanship, that he sat down on 
Elinor’s side. Both the ladies felt it so in- 
stinctively, although, on the contrary, had 
the truth been known, all John’s real agree- 
ment was with the mother; but in such a 
conjuncture it is not truth but personal 
sympathy that carries the day. ‘“ You are 
almost in the dark here,” he said. 

“‘ Neither of us is doing anything. Oneis 
lazy on a summer night.” 

“There is a great deal more in it than 
that,” said Elinor, in a voice which faltered a 
little. “ You talk about summer nights, and 
the weather, and all manner of indifferent 
things, but you know all the time there is 
but one real subject to talk of, and that we 
are all thinking of that.” 

“That is my line, aunt,” said John. 
“Elinor is right. We might sit and make 
conversation, but of course this is the only 
subject we are thinking of. It’s very kind 
of you to take me into the consultation. Of 
course I am in a kind of way the nearest in 
relation, and the only man in the family— 
except my father—and I know a little about 
law, and all that. Now let me hear formally, 
as if I knew nothing about it (and, in fact, I 
know very little), what the question is. 
Elinor has met someone who—who has pro- 
posed to her—not to put too fine a point 
upon it,” said John, with a smile that was 
somewhat ghastly—“ and she has accepted 
him. Congratulations are understood, but 
here there arises a hitch.” 

“There arises no hitch, Mamma is dis- 
satisfied (which mamma generally is) chiefly 
because she does not know Mr. Compton ; 
and some wretched old woman, who doesn’t 
know him either, has written to her—to her 
and also to me—telling us a pack of lies,” 
said Elinor indignantly, “to which I do not 
give the least credence for a moment—not 
for a moment!” 

“That's all very well for you,” said John, 
“it’s quite simple; but for us, Elinor—that 
is, for your mother and me, as you are good 
enough to allow me to have a say in the 
matter—it’s not so simple. We feel, you 
know, that, like Cesar’s wife, our Elinor’s—- 
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husband ”—he could not help making a gri- 
mace as he said that word, but no one saw or 
suspected it—“ should be above suspicion.” 

“That is exactly what I feel, John.” 

“Weil, we must do something about it, 
don’t you see? Probably it will be as easy 
as possible for him to clear himself.” (The 
dis-Honourable Phil! Good heavens ! to think 
it was a man branded with such a name that 
was to marry Elinor! For a moment he 
was silenced by the thought, as if some one 
had given him a blow.) 

“To clear himself!” said Elinor. “And 
do you think I will permit him to be asked 
to clear himself? Do you think I will allow 
him to believe for a moment that J believed 
anything against him? Do you think I will 
take the word of a spiteful old woman ?” 

“Old women are not always spiteful, and 
they are sometimes right.” John put out his 
hand to prevent Mrs. Dennistoun from speak- 
ing, which, indeed, she had no intention of 
doing. ‘I don’t mean so, of course, in Mr. 
Compton’s case—and I don’t know what has 
been said.” 

“Things that are very uncomfortable— 
very inconsistent with a happy life and a 
comfortable establishment,” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun. 

“Oh, if you could only hear yourself, 
mamma! You are not generally a Philistine, 
I must say that for you; but if you only 
heard the tone in which you said ‘ comfort- 
able establishment !’ the most conventional 
match-making mother in existence could not 
have done it better; and as for what has 
been said, there has nothing been said but 
what is said about everybody—what, pro- 
bably, would be said of you yourself, John, 
for you play whist sometimes, I hear, and 
often billiards, at the club.” 

A half-audible “God forbid!” had come 
from John’s lips when she said, ‘‘ What would 
probably be said of yourself ”—audible that 
is to Elinor, not to the mother. She sprang 
up as this murmur came to her ear: ‘Oh, if 
you are going to prejudge the case, there is 
nothing for me to say!” 

“T should be very sorry to prejudge the 
case, or to judge it at all,” said John. “I am 
too closely interested to be judicial. Let 
somebody who knows nothing about it be 
your judge. ket the accusations be sub- 
mitted—to your Rector, say ; he’s a sensible 
man enough, and knows the world. He won't 
be scared by a rubber at the club, or that 
sort of thing. Let him inquire, and then 
your mind will be at rest.” 

“There is only one difficulty, John,” said 





Mrs. Dennistoun. “ Mr. Hudson would be the 
best man in the world, only for one thing— 
that it is from his sister and his wife that 
the warning came.” 

“Oh!” said John. This fact seemed to 
take him aback in the most ludicrous way. 
He sat and gazed at them, and had not 
another word to say. Perhaps the fact that 
he himself who suggested the inquiry was 
still better informed of the true state of the 
case, and of the truth of the accusation, 
than were those to whom he might have 
submitted it, gave him a sense of the hope- 
lessness and also absurdity of the attempt 
more than anything else could have done. 

“And that proves, if there was nothing 
else,” said Elinor, “ how false it is: for how 
could Mrs. Hudson and Mary Dale know? 
They are not fashionable peuple, they are not 
in society. How could they or any one like 
them know anything of Phil”—she stopped 
quickly, drew herself up, and added—* of 
Mr. Compton, I mean ?” 

“They might not know, but they might 
state their authority,” Mrs. Dennistoun said ; 
“and if the Rector cannot be used to help 
us, surely, John, you are a man of the world, 
you are not like a woman, unacquainted with 
evidence. Why should not you do it, though 
you are, as you kindly say, an interested 
party ?” 

“He shail not do it. I forbid him to do 
it. If he takes in hand anything of the 
kind he must say good-bye to me.” 

“You hear ?” said John ; “ but I could not 
do it in any case, my dear Elinor. I am too 
near. I never could see this thing all round. 
Why not your lawyer, old Lynch, a decent 
old fellow P 

“T will tell him the same,” cried Elinor ; 
*T will never, never speak to him again.” 

“My dear,” said her mother, “you will 
give everybody the idea that you don’t want 
to know the truth.” 

“T know the truth already,” said Elinor, 
rising with great dignity. “Do you think 
that any slander would for a moment shake 
my faith in you—or you? You don’t deserve 
it, John, for you turn against me—you that 
I thought were going to take my part ; but 
do you think if all the people in London set 
up one story that I would believe it against 
you? And how should I against him ?” she 
added, with an emphasis upon the word, as 
expressing something immeasurably more to 
be loved and trusted than either mother or 
cousin, by which, after having raised John up 
to a sort of heaven of gratified affection, she 
let him down again to the ground like a stone. 
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Oh, yes! trusted in with perfect faith, nothing 
believed against him, whom she had known 
all her life—but yet not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the ineffable trust 
she reposed in the man she loved—whom she 
did not know at all. The first made John’s 
countenance beam with emotion and pleasure, 
the second brought a cold shade over his face. 
For a moment he could scarcely speak. 

“ She bribes us,” he said at last, forcing a 
smile. ‘She flatters us, but only to let us 
drop again, Mrs. Dennistoun ; it is as good 
as saying, What are we to him?” 

“They all do so,” said the elder lady, 
calmly ; “I am used to it.” 

“ But, perhaps, I am not quite—used to it,” 
said John, with something in his voice which 
made them both look at him—Elinor only for 
a moment, carelessly, before she swept away 
—Mrs. Dennistoun with a more warmly 
awakened sensation, as if she had made 
some discovery. “Ah!” she said, with a 
tone of pain. But Elinor did not wait for 
any further disclosures. She waved her 
hand, and went off with her head high, 
carrying, as she felt, the honours of war. 
They might plot, indeed, behind her back, 
and try to invent some tribunal before which 
her future husband might be arraigned ; but 
John, at least, would say nothing to make 
things worse. John would be true to her— 
he would not injure Phil Compton. Elinor, 
perhaps, guessed a little of what John was 
thinking, and felt, though she could scarcely 
have told how, that it would be a point of 
honour with him not to betray her love. 

He sat with Mrs. Dennistoun in partial 
silence for some time after this. He felt as if 
he had been partially discovered—partially, 
and yet more would be discovered than there 
was to discover; for if either of them be- 
lieved that he was in love with Elinor, they 
were mistaken, he said to himself. He had 
been annoyed by her engagement, but he 
had never come to the point of asking her 
that question in his own person. No, nor 
would not, he said to himself — certainly 
would not—not even to save her from the 
clutches of this gambler and adventurer. 
No; they might think what they liked, but 
this was the case. He never should have done 
it—never would have exposed himself to re- 
fusal—never besought this high-témpered girl 
to have the control of his life. Poor Nelly 
all the same! poor little thing! To think 
she had so little judgment as to ignore 
what might have been a great deal better, 
and to pin her faith to the dis-Honourable 
Phil, 





CHAPTER IV. 


In the morning John accompanied Elinor 
to church. Mrs. Dennistoun had found an 
excuse for not going, which I am sorry to 
say was a way she had. She expressed (and 
felt) much sorrow for it herself, saying, which 
was quite true, that not to go was a great 
distress to her, and put the household out, 
and was a custom she did not approve of. 
But somehow it had grown upon her. She 
regretted this, but did it, saying that every- 
body was illogical, and that when Elinor had 
some one to go with she thought herself 
justified at her age in. this little indulgence. 
Neither Elinor nor John objected to the 
arrangement. There are things that can be 
said in a walk while both parties are in 
motion, and when it is not necessary to face 
each other and to be subjected each to the 
other’s examination of feature and expres- 
sion. Itis easier in this way to say many 
things, to ask questions ‘which might be 
embarrassing, to receive the fire of an ex- 
amination which it might be otherwise 
difficult to meet. Thus the two had not 
walked above half the way to church, which 
was on the other edge of the combe, and 
stood, a lovely old place—but not the trim 
and restored and well-decorated edifice it 
is nowadays—tinkling its little bells tnto 
the sweet moorland air, amid such a hum of 
innumerable bees as seemed to make the very 
sunshine a vehicle for sound—before John 
began to perceive that he was being in- 
geniously driven to revelations which he 
had never intended, by a process for which 
he was not at all prepared. She who had 
been so indignant last night and determined 
not to allow a word to be said against the 
immaculate honour of the man she loved, 
was now—was it possible !—straining all her 
faculties to obtain from him, whom she would 
not permit to be Phil Compton’s judge, such 
unguarded admissions as would enlighten 
her as to what Phil Compton was accused of. 
It was some time before John perceived her 
aim ; he did not even grasp the idea at first 
that this girl whose whole heart was set upon 
marrying Phil Compton, and defying for his 
sake every prophecy of evil and all the 
teachings of prudence, did not indeed at all 
know what it was which Phil had been 
supposed to have done. Had she been a girl 
in society she could scarcely have avoided 
some glimmerings of knowledge. She would 
have heard an unguarded word here and 
there, a broken phrase, an expression of 
scorn or dislike, she might even have heard 
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that most unforgettable of nicknames, the 
dis-Honourable Phil. But Elinor, who was not 
in society, heard none of these things. She 
had been warned in the first fervour of her 
betrothal that he was not a man she ought 
to marry, but why? nobody had told her ; 
how was she to know ? 

“You don’t like Lady Mariamne, John ?” 

“Tt matters very little whether I like 
her or not: we don’t meet once in a year.” 

“Tt will matter if you are to be in a kind of 
way connected. What has she ever done 
that you shouldn’t like her? Sheis very nice 
at home; she has three nice little children. 
It’s quite pretty to see her with them.” 

“ Ah, I daresay ; it’s pretty to see a tiger 
with her cubs, I don’t doubt.” 

“What do you mean, John? What has 
she ever done ?” 

“TJ cannot tell you, Elinor; nothing per- 
haps. She does not take my fancy: that’s 
all.” 

“That’s not all; you could never be so 
unjust and so absurd. How dreadful you good 
people are! Pretending to mean kindness,” 
she cried, “ you put the mark of your dislike 
upon people, and then you won't say why. 
What have they done ?” 

It was this “they” that put John upon 
his guard. Hitherto she had only been 
asking about the sister, who did not matter so 
very much. If a man was to be judged by 
his sister! but “they” gave him a new light. 

“Can’t you understand, Elinor,” he said, 
“that without doing anything that can be 
built upon, a woman may set herself in 
a position of enmity to the world, her hand 
against every one, and every one’s hand 
against her ?” 

“T know that well enough—generally be- 
cause she does not comply with every con- 
ventional rule, but does and thinks what 
commends itself to her; I do that myself— 
so far as I can with mamma behind me.” 

“You! the question has nothing to do 
with you.” 

“‘ Why not with me as much aswith another 
of my family?” said Elinor, throwing back 
her head. 

He turned round upon her with something 
like a snort of indignation: she to be com- 
pared—but Elinor met his eyes with scorn- 
ful composure and defiance, and John was 
obliged to calm himself. ‘“There’s no ana- 
logy,” he said ; “Lady Mariamne is an old cam- 
paigner. She’s up to everything. Besides, a 
sister-in-law—if it comes to that—is not a 
very near relation. No one will judge you 
by her.” He would not be led into any 





discussion of the other, whose name, alas! 
Elinor intended to bear. 

“If it comes to that. Perhaps you think,” 
said Elinor, with a smile of fine scorn, “that 
you will prevent it ever coming to that ?” 

“Qh no,” he said, “I’m very humble; I 
don’t think much of my own powers in that 
way : nothing that I can do will affect it, if 
Providence doesn’t take it in hand.” 

“You really think it’s a big enough thing 
to invoke Providence about?” 

“If Providence looks after the sparrows as 
we are told,” said John, “it certainly may 
be expected to step in to save a nice girl like 
you, Nelly, from—from connections you'll 
soon get to hate—and—and a shady man!” 

She turned upon him with sparkling eyes 
in a sudden blaze of indignation. ‘ How 
dare you! how dare you!” 

“JT dare a great deal more than that to 
save you. You must hear me, Nelly: they’re 
all badly spoken of, not one but all. They 
are a shady lot—excuse a man’s way of talk- 
ing. I don’t know what other words to use— 
partly from misfortune butmorefrom—Nelly, 
Nelly, how could you, a high-minded, well- 
brought-up girl like you, tolerate that ?” 

She turned upon him again, breathing hard 
withrestrained rageand desperation; evidently 
she was at a loss for words to convey her 
indignant wrath : and at last in sheer inability 
to express the vehemence of her feelings she 
fastened on one word and repeated “ well- 
brought-up!” in accents of scorn. 

“Yes,” said John, “my aunt and you may 
not always understand each other, but she’s 
proved her case to every fair mind by your- 
self, Elinor. A girl could not be better 
brought up than you’ve been: and you could 
not put up with it, not unless you changed 
your nature as well as your name.” 

“With what?” she said, “with what ?” 
They had gone up and down the sloping 
sides of the combe, through the rustling 
copse, sometimes where there was a path, 
sometimes where there was none, treading 
over the big bushes of ling and the bell- 
heather, all bursting into bloom, past groups 
of primeval firs and seedling beeches, self- 
sown, over little hillocks and hollows formed 
of rocks or big old roots of trees covered with 
the close glittering green foliage and dark 
blue clusters of the dewberry, with the hum 
of bees filling the air, the twittering of the 
birds, the sound of the church bells—nothing 
more like the heart of summer, more peace- 
ful, genial, happy than that brooding calm 
of nature amid all the harmonious sounds, 
could be. 
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But as Elinor put this impatient question, 
her countenance all ablaze with anger and 
vehemence and resolution, yet with a gleam 
of anxiety in the puckers of her forehead 
and the eyes which shone from beneath them, 
they stepped out upon the road by which 
other groups were passing, all bound towards 
the centre of the church and its tinkling 
bells. Elinor stopped, and drew a long pant- 
ing breath, and gave him a look of fierce 
reproach, as if this too were his fault: and 
then she smoothed her ruffled plumes, after 
the manner of women, and replied to the 
Sunday-morning salutations with the smiles 
and nods of use and wont. She knew every- 
body, both the rich and the poor, or rather 
I should say the well-off and the less-well-off, 
for there were neither rich nor poor, formally 
speaking, on Windyhill. John did not find 
it so easy to put his emotions in his pocket. 
He cast an admiring glance upon her as with 
heightened colour and a little panting of the 
breath, but no other sign of disturbance, she 
made her inquiries after this one’s mother 
and that one’s child. It was wonderful to 
him to see how the storm was got under in 
a moment. An occasional glance aside at 
himself from the corner of her eye, a sort of 
dart of defiance as if to bid him remember 
that she was not done with him, was shot at 
John from time to time over the heads of the 
innocent country people in whom she pre- 
tended to be so much interested. Pre- 
tended !—was it pretence, or was the one 
as real as the other? He heard her pro- 
mising to come to-morrow to see an invalid, 
to send certain articles as soon as she got 
home, to look up certain books. Would she 
do so? or was all this a mere veil to cover 
the other which engaged all her soul ? 
And then there came the service—that 
soothing routine of familiar prayers, which 
the lips of men and women absorbed in the 
violence and urgency of life murmur over 
almost without knowing, with now and then 
an awakening to something that touches their 
own aspirations, to something that offers or 
that asks for help. ‘ Because there is none 
other that fighteth for us but only Thou, O 
God.” That seems to the careless soul such 
a non sequitur, as if peace was asked for, only 
because there was none other to fight; but to 
the man heavily laden, what a cry out of the 
depths! Because there is none other—all 
resources gone, all possibilities: but one 
that fighteth for us, standing fast, always the 
champion of the perplexed, the overborne, 
the weak. John was a little careless in this 


thought most of the music when he joined 
the fashionable throng in the Temple Church. 
But there was no music to speak of at Windy- 
hill. There was more sound of the bees out- 
side and the birds and the sighing bass of 
the fir-trees than of anything more carefully 
concerted. The organ was played with a 
curious drone in it, almost like that of the 
primitive bagpipe. But there was that one 
phrase, a strong strain of human appeal, 
enough to lift the world, nay, to let itself go 
traight to the blue heavens : “‘ Because there 
is none other that fighteth for us but only 
Thou, O God.” 
Mr. Hudson preached his little sermon like 
a discord in the midst. What should he have 
preached it for, that little sermon, which was 
only composed because he could not help 
himself, which was about nothing in heaven 
or earth? John gave it a sort of partial 
attention because he could not help it, partly 
in wonder to think how a sensible man like 
Mr. Hudson could account to himself for 
such a strange little interruption of the 
natural sequence of high human emotion. 
What theory had he in his mind? This was 
a question John was fond of putting to him- 
self, with perhaps an idea peculiar to a lawyer, 
that every man must be thinking what he is 
about, and be able to produce a clear reason, 
and, as it were, some theory of the meaning of 
his own actions—which everybody must know 
is nonsense. Forthe Rector of course preached 
just because it was in his day’s work, and the 
people would have been much surprised, 
though possibly much relieved, had he not 
done so—feeling that to listen was in the 
day’s work too, and to be gone through 
doggedly as a duty. John thought how much 
better it would be to have some man who 
could preach now and then when he had some- 
thing to say, instead of troubling the Rector, 
who, good man, had nothing. But it is not 
to be supposed that he was thinking this 
consecutively while the morning went on. It 
flitted through his mind from time to time 
among his many thinkings about the Comp- 
ton family and Elinor ; poor Nelly, standing 
upon the edge of that precipice and the 
helplessness of every one to save her, and 
the great refrain like the peal of an organ 
going through everything, “ None other that 
fighteth for us but only Thou, O God.” 
Surely, surely to prevent this sacrifice He 
would interfere. 

She turned to him the moment they were 
out of the church doors with that same look 
of eager defiance yet demand, and as soon as 





respect, as so many young men are. He 


they left the road, the first step into the 
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copse, putting out her hand to call his atten- 


tion: ‘ You said I could not put up with it, 
a girl so well-brought-up as Iam. What is 
it a well-brought-up girl can’t put up with ? 
A disorderly house, late hours, and so forth, 
hateful to the well-brought-up? What is it, 
what is it, John ?” 

“Have you been thinking of that all 
through the morning prayers ?” he said. 

“Yes, I have been thinking about it. 
What did you expect me to think about ? 
Is there anything else so important? Mr. 
Hudson’s sermon, perhaps, which I have 
heard before, which I suppose you listened 
to,” she said, with a troubled laugh. 

“T did a little, wondering how a good man 
like that could go on doing it; and there 
were other things ” John did not like to 
say what it was which was still throbbing 
through the air to him, and through his own 
being. 

“Nothing that is of so much moment to 
me: come back, John, to the well-brought- 
up girl.” 

“ You think that’s a poor sort of descrip- 
tion, Elinor; so it is. You are of course a 
great deal more than that. Still it’s what 
one can turn to most easily. You don’t 
know what life is in a sort of fast house, 
where there is nothing thought of but 
amusement—or where it’s a constant round of 
race meetings, yachting, steeplechases—I 
don’t know if men still ride steeplechases—I 
mean that sort of thing: Monte Carlo in the 
winter ; betting all the year round—if not 
on one thing then on another : expedients to 
raise money, for money’s always wanted. 
You don’t know—how can you know !/—what 
goes on in a fast life.” 

“Don’t you see, John,” she cried eagerly, 
“that all that, if put in a different way not 
to their prejudice, if put in the right way 
would sound delightful? There is no harm 
in these things at all. Betting’s not a sin in 
the Bible any more than races are. Don’t 
you see it’s only the abuse of them that’s 
wrong? One might ‘ruin one’s health, I 
believe, with tea, which is the most righteous 
thing! I should like above all things a 
— say in the Mediterranean, and to go to 

onte Carlo, which is a beautiful place, and 
where there is the best music in the world, 
besides the gambling. I should like even to 
see the gambling once in a way, for the fun 
of the thing. You don’t frighten me at all. 
{ have been a fortnight at Lady Mariamne’s, 
and the continual ‘go’ was delightful, there 
was never adull moment. As for expedients 
to raise money, there——” 

XXXII—2 





| “To be sure—old Prestwich is as rich as 


| Croesus—or was,” said John, with significance, 
“but you are not going to live with Lady 
| Mariamne, I suppose.” 

“Oh, John!” she cried, “oh, John!” 
suddenly seizing him by the arm, clasping 
her hands on it in the pretty way of earnest- 
ness she had, though one hand held her 
| parasol, which was inconvenient. The soft 
face was suffused with rosy colour, so 
different from the angry red, the flush of 
love and tenderness—her eyes swam in liquid 
light, looking up with mingled happiness 
|and entreaty to John’s face. “ Fancy what 
he says, that he will not object to come here 
for half the year to let me be with my 
mother! Remember what he is, a man of 
fashion, and fond of the world, and of going 
out, and all that. He has consented to come, 
nay, he almost offered to come for six months 
in the year to be with mamma.” 

“Good heavens,” cried John to himself, 
“he must indeed be down on his luck!” but 
what he said was, “Does your mother know 
of this, Elinor ?” 

“T have not told her yet. I havereserved 
it to hear first what you had to say: and so 
far as I can make out you have nothing at 
all to say, only general things, disapproval in 
the general. What should you sayif I told you 
that he disapproves too? He said himself that 
there had been too much of all that—that 
he had backed something—isn’t that what 
yousay ?—backed it at odds, and stood to 
win what he calls a pot of money. Butafter 
that was decided—for he said he could not be 
off bets that were made—never any more. 
Now that I know you have nothing more to 
say, my heart is free, and I can tell you. 
He has never really liked that sort of life, but 
was led into it when he was very young. 
And now as soon as—we are together, you 
know ”—she looked so bright, so sweet in 
the happiness of her love, that John could 
have flung her from his arm, and felt that 
she insulted him by that clinging hold— 
“he means to turn entirely to serious 
things, and to go into politics, John.” 

“Oh, he is going into politics !” 

“Of course, on the people’s side—to do 
everything for them—Home Rule, and all 
that is best: to see that they are heard 
in Parliament, and have their wants at- 
tended to, instead of jobs and corruption 
everywhere. So you will see, John, that if 
he has been fast, and gone a little too far, 
and been very much mixed up in the Turf, 
and all that, it was only in the exuberance of 
youth, liking the fun of it, as I feel I should 
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myself. But that now, now all that is to be 
changed when he steps into settled, respon- 
sible life. I should not have told you if you 
had repeated the lies that people say. But 
as you did not, but only found fault with 
him for being fast-——” 

“ Then you have heard—what people say?” 
He shifted his arm a little, so that she in- 
stinctively perceived that the affectionate 
clasp of her hands was no longer agreeable 
to him, and his face seemed suddenly to have 
become a blank page, absolutely devoid of all 
expression. He kicked vigorously at one of 
the hillocks he had stumbled against, as if 
he thought he could dislodge it and get it 
out of his way. 

“Mariamne told me there was a lot of 
lies—that people said—I am so glad, John, 
oh! so thankful, that you have not repeated 
any of them ; for now I can feel you are my 
own good John, as you always were, not a 
slanderer of any one, and we can go on being 
fond of each other like brother and sister. 
I have told him you have been the best of 
brothers to me.” 

* Oh,” said John, without a sign of wonder 
or admiration in him, with a dead blank in 
his face. 

* And what do you think he said ? 

I know he must be a capital fellow, Ne 

“ Not Nelly,” said poor John, with a foolish 
pang that seemed to rend his heart. Oh, 
if that scamp, that cheat, that low betting 
card-playing rascal were but here! he would 
eapital-fellow him. To take not herself only, 
but the dear pet name that she had said was 
only John’s 

“He says Nell sometimes, John. Oh, not 
Nélly—Nelly is for youonly. I would never 
let him call me that. But they are all for 
short names, one syllable—he is Phil, and 
Mariamne, well at home they call her Jew— 
horrible, isn’t it ?—because she was called 
after some Jewess; but somehow it seems 
queer when you see her, so fair and frizzy, 
like anything but a Jew.” 

“So I have got one letter to myself,” said 
John. “I don’t know that I think that 
worth very much, however. And so far 
as I can see, you seem to think everything 
very fine—the bets, perhaps, and the rows 
and all.” 

“Well they are, you know,” said Elinor 
with a laugh, “ to a little country mouse like 
me that has never seen anything. There is 
always something going on, and their slang 
way of speaking is certainly very amusing if 
it is not at all dignified, and they have such 
droll ways of looking at things. All so 
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entirely different! Don’t you know, John, 
sometimes in one’s life one longs for some- 
A .complete 


thing to be quite different. 
change, anything new.” 

“If that is what you long for, no doubt. 
you will get it, Elinor.” 

“Well!” she cried, “I have had the 
other for three-and-twenty years, long 
enough to have exhausted it, don’t you 
think ? but I don’t mean to throw it over, 
oh, no! Coming back to mamma makes the 
arrangement perfect. Probably in the end 
it is the old life, the life 1 was brought up in 
that I shall like best in the long run. That 
is one thing of being well brought up. Phil 
will laugh till he cries when I tell him of 
your description of me as a well-brought-up 
girl.” 

John set his teeth as he walked or rather 
stumbled along by her side, catching in the 
roots of the trees as he had never done 
before, and swearing under his breath. Her 
flutter of talk running on delighted, full of 
laughter and softness, as if he had fully 
declared his satisfaction and was interested 
in every detail, kept John in a state of 
suppressed fury which made his countenance 
dark, and almost took the sight from his 
eyes. He did not know how to escape from 
that false position, nor did she give him time, 
she had so much‘to say. Mrs. Dennistoun 
looked anxiously at the pair as they came up 
through the copse to the level of the cottage. 
There were no enclosures in that primitive 
place. From the copse you came straight 
into the garden with its banks of flowers. 
She was seated near the cottage door in a 
corner sheltered from the sun, with a number 
of books about her, But I don’t think she 
had read anything except some portions of 
the lessons in the morning service. She had 
been sitting with her eyes vaguely fixed upon 
the horizon and her hands clasped in her lap, 
and a heavy shadow like an overhanging 
cloud upon her mind. But when she heard 
Elinor’s voice approaching so gay and tuneful 
her heart rose a little. John evidently could 
have had nothing very bad to say. Elinor had 
been satisfied with the morning. Mrs. Dennis- 
toun had expected to see them come back 
estranged and silent. The conclusion she 
drew was entirely satisfactory. After all John 
must have been moved solely by general dis- 
approval, which is so very different from the 
dreadful hints and warnings that might mean 
any criminality. Elinor was talking to him 
as freely as she had done before this spectre 
rose. It must, Mrs. Dennistoun concluded, 
be all right. 
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It was not till he was going away that she 
had an opportunity of talking with him 
alone. Her satisfaction, it must be allowed, 
had been a little subdued by John’s 
demeanour during the afternoon and even- 
ing. But Mrs. Dennistoun had said to 
herself that there might be other ways of 
accounting for this. She had long had a 
fancy that John was more interested in 
Elinor than he had confessed himself to be. 
It had been her conviction that as soon as 
he felt it warrantable, as soon as he was 
sufficiently well-established, and his practice 
secured, he would probably declare himself, 
with, she feared, no particular issue so far as 
Elinor was concerned. And perhaps he was 
disappointed, poor fellow, which was a very 
natural explanation of his glum looks. But 
at breakfast on Monday Elinor announced 
her intention of driving her cousin to the 
station, and went out to see that the pony 
was harnessed, an operation which took some 
time, for the pony was out in the field and 
had to be caught, and the man of all work, 
who had a hundred affairs to look after, had 
to be caught too to perform this duty; which 
sometimes, however, Elinor performed herself, 
but always with some expenditure of time. 
Mrs. Dennistoun seized the opportunity, 


plunging at once into the all-important 
subject. 

“You seemed to get on all right together 
yesterday, John, so I suppose you found 
that after all there was not very much to | 
say.” 





“T was not allowed to say——anything. 
You mean——” 

“Oh, John, John, do you mean to tell me 
after all_——” 

“Aunt Ellen,” he said, “stop it if you 
can ; if there is any means in the world by 
which you can stop it, doso. I can’t bring 
accusations against the man, for I couldn’t 
prove them. I only know what everybody 
knows. He is not a man fit for Elinor to 
marry. He is not fit to touch the tie of her 
shoe.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble me with your superla- 
tives, John. Elinor is a good girl and a 
clever girl, but not a lady of romance. — Is 
there anything really against him? Tell me 
for goodness’ sake! Even with these few 
words you have made me very unhappy,” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said in a half resentful tone. 

“T can’t help it,” said the unfortunate 
man, “I can’t bring accusations, as I tell 
you. He is simply a scamp—that is all I 
know.” 

“A scamp!” said Mrs. Dennistoun, with a 
look of alarm. “But then that is a word 
that has so many meanings. A scamp may 
be only a careless fellow, nice in his way. 
That is not enough to break off a marriage 
for. And, John, as you have said so much, 
you must say more.” 

“‘T have no more to say, that’s all I know. 
Inquire what the Hudsons have heard. Stop 
it if you can.” 

“Oh dear, dear, here is Elinor back already,” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said. 


THE MOMENT. 


p° you ever think, my darling, 
How it would have been with us 
If we had not met that morning, 
Had not sat together thus ? 


Should we in some other meeting, 
Should we by some other way, 

Unaware have reached our moment ? 
Should we sit here thus to-day ? 


Ah! who knows? There’s never blossom— 
One ’mid hundreds, if you seek,— 

Can be found its perfect fellow, 
Fold for fold and streak for streak. 


Not a flower and not a moment 
Can be like its likest mate; 





And in moments on Love’s dial 
Such least change may be so great. 


Ours—that held all life within it— 
Could not come but then and so. 

Had we missed it with its secret, 
Would some other make us know ? 


Love will find its times and chances ; 
Ay, but love must first be born. 
We might never have been lovers 
If we had not met that morn. 


Love will link his own together ; 
Ay, but Love must find the twain. 

If we had not met that morning, 
Should we ever meet again ? 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 





Starting for Covent Garden.—The evening before. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 
By WILLIAM SENIOR. 


the days when Bow Street was the 


N 
I centre of a fashionable district, and the 
historic coffee-houses of “ Wills’,” “‘Tom’s,” 
and “ Button’s” gave a tone to Russell Street 
hard by, the floating wit of the town would 
always attain its high-water mark round 


about, Covent Garden. In these latter days 
a good deal of periodical wit is expended 
upon it. If it could be knocked down by a 
phrase, the favourite nickname of “Mud 
Salad Market” would have long since laid 
piazza and market-houses in ruins. But 
Covent Garden not only stands where it did, 
but is as indispensable as ever; atid while 
conscious of necessary imperfections, arising 
principally from circumscribed space, the in- 
habitants of the metropolis love their Covent 
Garden, and would be sorry to see it dis- 
established. Other markets are springing 
up in all directions, and not far distant are 
the magnificent buildings provided by the 
Corporation of the City. Yet none of these 
are likely to interfere with the peculiar 
prestige of Covent Garden. There is room 
enough for all, and we may possess our souls 
in tolerable confidence that this most interest- 
ing of London sights will not, for many a 
year, be within measurable distance of its 
doom. 

Historical associations may not be allowed 
to stand in the way of practical changes, but 





they surely count for something, even in 
these utilitarian days; and those of Covent 
Garden, as applying to a district extending 
considerably west and east of the market 
precincts, are as fascinating to the student of 
history as are the daily scenes of the busy 
mart to the student of humannature. Thou- 
sands of “the submerged tenth,” who have 
never been outside our overgrown Babylon, 
snatch their only glimpses of the country 
from furtive visits—spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter —to Covent Garden, which 
teaches them, by its object lessons, how 
the seasons are progressing in rural Eng- 
land. In not very remote periods it was 
itself the country. There were seven acres 
of verdant pastures when, nearly five cen- 
turies back, the Abbots of Westminster had 
a burial-place in their enclosure of Convent 
Garden. Weare told that a grand avenue 
of elms stretched away on the line of Long 
Acre ; that, much later, the trees scat- 
tered up and down the walled-in space gave 
it the appearance of a wilderness; that a 
pond in the centre was fed by a brook from 
the higher grounds ; and that, in after gene- 
rations, it became a playing-field whereon the 
lads from London City and Westminster met 
as from distant parts. It was a place of 
execution by bullet and rope, and in due 
time developed into a resort of fashion. 
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Suffice it for us, in passing, to note that 
this old garden was, at the dissolution of 
the monasteries, granted to Lord Protector 
Somerset ; and after his attainder, and its 
reversion to the Crown, it fell, in 1552, into 
the hands of the powerful Bedford family, 
its present owners. The market, to which 
our attention must now be turned, was built 
sixty years ago, but the acreage previously 
used as a pasture ground had, by gradual 
stages, drifted into occupation as a market 
for field and garden produce. The laying 
out of the square, and erection of the piazza 
and St. Paul’s Church, by Inigo Jones, 
stamped the place with the true hall- 
mark of town. By the beginning 
of the present century the no- 
bility had vanished, the wits of 
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‘ vances. 
this period centres upon mistletoe, holly, and 





the coffee-houses and beaux and belles of the 
promenade were in their graves, and the 
Mohocks were a bad memory only. 

Let us enter Covent Garden, as it is in 
this new year of grace, and take the seasons 
in their natural course. The 
first half of the month of 
January is, in market 
reckoning, part of 
Christmastide, 
which here, as 
everywhere 
in Chris- 
tendom, 


attracts a host 

of producers, 

sellers, and buyers— 

with, alas! always a prowl- 

ing contingent of pinched, 

hungry creatures, wolfishly looking 

out for scraps, often no better than gar- 
bage. By-and-by the smart carriages will 


brings its special obser- | clatter over the stones by St. Paul’s Church, 
The trade at | bringing beautiful ladies and happy children, 
clad in furs and velvets, and enjoying the 


young firs for Christmas-trees, with shrubs of | cold and the array of luxuries displayed in 


divers kinds for church and festivedecorations. | the Central Avenue. 


The hungry brigade 


In frost, snow, rain, or fog, the winter morning ‘have been already thinking, as they looked 
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at the fruits, the potted flowers, and the 
berried foliage, of warm interiors and tables 
groaning with good things, and now they 
wistfully watch the fortunate ones for whom 
they are set forth. 

Do not suppose that the tons of mistletoe 
disposed of in Covent Garden were grown 
upon the apple-trees of our fair west-country 
shires. The bulk of the supply has been 
brought from France, and is delivered here 
in crates. Worcestershire and Herefordshire, 
nevertheless, send some, and you may dis- 
cover where it is from by the manner in which 
it arrives. The English mistletoe is sent in 
open loads, and it has been gathered here 
and there by men who have scoured the 
country in its quest. The quantity is in- 
considerable, and the brittle branches are 
often broken in transit. Last season 2,000 
crates of mistletoe and 200 loads of holly 
passed through Covent Garden. That was 


a good year for mistletoe, but the reverse 
for holly, and the substitution of artificial 
berries for natural upon the prickly branches 
became, in consequence, almost a fine art. 
Every month has its characteristic changes 
in Covent Garden, and during the Christ- 
mas holidays the mistletoe, holly, and fir- 


tree traffic brings men who are not seen 
there at any other time. In the Avenue 
all that money can command in rare flowers 
and fruit will be found. But even money 
cannot secure everything, and the choice in 
mid-winter is, at the best, limited. A 
thriving trade has been introduced with 
pineapples from Madeira, and these figure 
prominently on the winter list, along with 
American apples; oranges from Spain, Ma- 
deira, and Palestine; Almeira grapes, and 
nuts. The early salads and vegetables are 
reared mostly in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

The slackest weeks of the year in Covent 
Garden, taking it as a whole, are immediately 
after the Christmas holidays. With the month 
of March the glorious awakening of Nature 
from her winter sleep is indirectly felt in this 
corner of the heart of London. In quick 
succession the silent messages of spring and 
summer appear in the advance-guard of 
vegetables and flowers sold in the market, 
and on their way to distribution before half 
London is out of bed. Perhaps it would be 
more strictly correct to include in the Christ- 
mas list such flowers as the tulip, narcissus, 
and lily of the valley, that begin to arrive 
with the commencement of the year. The 
plants of these bulbous growths have been 
chiefly imported from Holland, and flowered 
in this country, but our English gardeners are 





at last turning their attention to this branch 
of horticulture, and the Dutch will soon be 
forced to look well to their supremacy. One 
well-known producer for Covent Garden is 
at the present time cultivating from thirty 
to forty acres of tulips and narcissus, not 
many miles from the Royal Exchange. The 
azalea, which is another mid-winter flower, 
is also raised by Dutch growers and flowered 
in England. These plants are imported in 
the autumn, and blossom in time for the 
first spring sales. Even for lilies of the 
valley, that take so kindly to our garden- 
plots, and still grow wild in many parts of 
the country, we are dependent largely upon 
Holland. The lily does not flower till its 
third year, and our cultivators are content 
to allow the plants to rest for two years in 
foreign soil. Having thus passed their years 
of infancy they are taken up, tied in bundles, 
wrapped in moss, and dispatched to Eng- 
land, literally by the hundreds of thousands, 
in readiness for flowering. The business of 
the flower-girls begins in earnest with the 
Neapolitan violets and lilies of the valley, 
and they ply their precarious commerce un- 
til the last rose of summer has left nothing 
but chrysanthemums for the passing customer. 
Amongst the welcome flowers from Nice and 
the south of France, violets and roses are 
most numerous, and the Scilly Isles follow 
closely with cargoes of narcissus and jon- 
quil, produced in the open air. 

The sale of the flowers by auction is one 
of the sights of Covent Garden. The stands 
in the wholesale market are furnished over 
night, and the building is open for private 
buyers at four o’clock next morning ; but all 
their business is over at nine o'clock. The 
visitor who attends these purely trade func- 
tions has the advantage of avery charming 
flower-show, covering something like three- 
quarters of an acre of space, upon which are 
arranged tier above tier of blossoming plants, 
sometimes extending up and down, in and 
out, to a total frontage of seven hundred 
yards. The auctioneer, who takes his ros- 
trum at ten o’clock, addresses himself to the 
men who are called “higglers,” a kind of 
middlemen, who purchase the flowers in lots, 
and sell them to the small retailers. The 
flower-girls cannot afford to trade until the 
general customers have had their pick of the 
choicest wares, but, taught by a sharp expe- 
rience, they are able to drive very smart 
bargains, and know precisely what to pur- 
chase. 

The pale-faced children of the alleys and 
bye-streets of this densely populated West. 
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Central district diligently haunt the 
purlieus in the spring. They have 
heard of green fields and buttercups 
and daisies, perhaps have been told 
that the swallow and cuckoo hasten 
over sea to spend a merry summer 
in English meadows and copses; but 
the bunches and baskets of flowers 
which here fill them with delight 
and wonderment, are the only evidence of {| out like a roaring lion, and the London 
such pleasant things hitherto vouchsafed | streets are swept by hail and rain, it is 
to them. They are to them tokens from | pleasant to turn into Covent Garden and pass 
an unknown world. The daffodils, being | these flowers in review. The wonder is how 
brightly. golden, and of respectable size, | such quantities of violets, primroses, and daf- 
strike them most, as they very likely strike | fodils can be collected. Whence come they ? 
all classes of visitors. When March is going | The sweet-scented violets are culled from 
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Flower-Girls 
in the Strand. 


all manner of nooks and corners of nursery- 
gardens around London. Under the apple- 
trees in the neighbourhood of Twickenham 
and Richmond they cover a total space that 
must be measured by acres. The daffodils, 
which have become so fashionable that the 
supply cannot meet the demand, are brought 
to the market in hampers, and the flat shal- 
low affair known as a “round,” the handy 
basket seen in all parts of the market. Prim- 
roses, as cut flowers and in roots, are rifled 
from far and near, and the annual raids made 
for Primrose Day are robbing us of one of 
our choicest wayside treasures. The prim- 
rose hunter has with each succeeding spring 
to push further afield. There is a small gang 









of nomads, of 
apparent gips 
blood, yo 4 
regularly en- 
gage in the 
task. They 
literally tramp the 
country, grubbing 
in the woods and 
hedgerows for roots, 
and adding little to 
little until there is 
a sufficient load for 
conveyance to mar- 
ket. In various vil- 
lages these humble 
merchants have 
friends engaged in 
their behalf, the 
“goods ° being for- 
warded by rail. 
Besides primroses and 
ferns these vagabond 
collectors send _ ivy- 
leaves, odds and ends. 
of foliage, and bundles 
of moss, for decorative 
purposes. Later in the 
year they tear up water- 
lilies from the beds and forget- 
me-nots from the margins of the 
streams. The wild marsh marigold, 
too, is now in showy evidence amongst 
Covent Garden wild flowers; and occa- 
sionally on one of the florists’ stalls you may 
find a basket composed entirely of wild flowers 
and feathering grasses, so artistic, so beauti- 
ful, and so easily made as to excite wonder 
that the little one does not become a thou- 
sand. The gathering of wild flowers, how- 
ever, is not a remunerative calling, and there 
are many weary miles to be trudged, and many 
a stoop of the aching back, before a hamper 
can be filled. The flowers, too, must be freshly 
pulled, and must be in the salesman’s hands 
not later than six o'clock in the morning. 
The market gardener may not contribute 
so much delight to the eye, but he is a most 
important personage for Covent Garden. 
All the year round vegetables, reared on 
scientific principles, are to be procured here, 
frequently at a price that ought not to be 
paid without a twinge of conscience. As- 
paragus, peas, and strawberries are produced 
out of season for those who will place the 
well-nigh unattainable before their guests 
regardless of cost. The first-fruits of the 
ordinary garden or field roll along the high- 
ways in the dark nights in waggons stacked 
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high. They hail from a radius of seven- 
teen miles, and the waggoner must deliver 
the loads not later than five o’clock in the 
morning. In fiction the drive along the 
highways on such innocent missions may be 
made idyllic ; in fact, it often taxes the en- 
durance of the most robust. After exposure 
to wet and cold upon the miry roads, the 
flaring gaslights of the market, the steam 
from the coffee-stalls, the shouts, the hustling 
and bustling of the people, and the rows of 
greengrocers’ carts awaiting the conclusion 
of the morning’s purchases, are welcome in- 
deed, and the drowsy waggoners become 
wide awake. 

Many of the greengrocers live seven or 
eight miles from the market, and by break- 
fast time customers expect them home with 
their fruit, vegetables, and flowers. Radishes 
are another great stock, the earliest being 
Dutch, consigned in hampers, and sold either 
by auction or private contract. When the 
English sorts are ready in May, they arrive 
in huge waggon-loads. Sea-kale, cultivated 
under glass in the suburban market 
gardens, is a luxury, the forerunner 
of asparagus ; and, coming at a time 
when prime vegetables are scarce, 
from February onwards, obtains 
a certain sale. The French as- 
paragus growers are first in 
order ; but the very early pota- 
toes, with other vegetables and 
fruits, come from the Canaries. 

In March, April, and May the 
running in the potato department 

is taken up by the Jersey. con- 
signments, grown under glass with- 
out heat, and forwarded in neat 
handled baskets. Not only Spain and 
Malta, but even Algeria profit by this 
competition in spring vegetables. 
From the Covent Garden point of 
view, however, all these foreign pro- 
ducers are, in the matter of distance 
and time, English. Being a month 
ahead of us in climate, they have, 
obviously, a clear advantage. What 
is gathered in France to-day will be 
offered for sale in Covent Garden to- 
morrow morning. 

In every month of the year busi- 
ness in the fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets, north and south of the arcade, 
proceeds without interruption. At six 
o'clock the motley crowd is always 
great, and the din and activity bewilder- 
ing. Seller and purchaser are alike 
concerned in reducing these mammoth 





loads, piled-up boxes, baskets, and barrels 
with all dispatch, and the porters stagger out 
to the carts and costermongers’ barrows with 
little heed of the idler in his path. The sur- 
rounding streets are congested, and woe 
betide the citizen who, in a hurry to catch 
his train at Waterloo, finds himself wedged 
between the lines of vehicles in Welling- 
ton Street. The rush is over by nine 
o'clock, and the auction sales and purchase 
by commission proceed with some degree of 
leisure. The flower-girls who have secured 
their modest stores of material for the tempt- 
ing nosegay or smart button-hole, sit on 
the nearest steps or edge of the cause- 
way, or repair to such accustomed spots as 
the flags in front of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
where a maypole stood in olden times, to 


compose their wares for the eye of the passer- 
by 


The entrances to the Arcade are exceed- 
ingly popular with paterfamilias and the 
young people. It is here that the bedding- 
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out plants are purchased for transplanting. 
After the Christmas-tree stock is cleared 
away, the crocuses are displayed, together 
with hyacinths, primroses, and tulips, by 
the outside dealers; and these are followed 
at Easter and thence to Whitsuntide, by 
every description of hardy annual, destined 
to impart untold pleasure to flower-loving 
families in suburban and Cockney gardens. 
The City clerk, the shopkeeper, and the 
artisan who has a window-sill, haunt the 
stands at the Russell Street end, and the 
still larger collection outspread opposite St. 
Paul’s Church. The unwary will not stop to 
reflect that the frosts of April and May often 
nip these tenderly reared plants, but buys 
weeks in advance of the regulation time. The 
sweet savour of the plants intoxicates him ; 
the gay profusion of bloom on red daisy, and 
pansy, and wallflower roots, betrays him. 
The little back garden receives them from 
the precipitate amateur in hope and with 
affectionate care, but by-and-by he has to 
mourn love’s labour lost. The delectable 
heartsease is always presented in superb 
bloom, and for two months this flower is 
massed on the terrace, a spacious carpet of 
exquisite forms and colours. The pansy 
flourishes in the dubious atmosphere of the 
metropolis, as freely as the London-pride, 
and no money is better spent by paterfamilias 
at the Covent Garden flower stands than the 
two shillings per dozen paid for the best 
varieties. 

Canterbury bells, stocks, wallflowers, sweet 
peas, convolvuli major and minor, polyanthus, 
pinks, canariensis, &c., are sold in enormous 
quantities ; after them are dahlias, asters, sun- 
flowers, and the autumnal favourites ; and in 
the late months, when we return from our holi- 
days, the very hardy plants that will stand the 
winter, and bulbs of flowers that send their 
welcome spears through the snow, if such 
there be in March, are parcelled out and 
labelled. These open shows at the entrances 
are always a steady attraction for persons 
who never intend to buy. There rests an 
old gentleman, leaning on his staff, musing 
over the blossoming plants ; those fragrant 
cloves, that dear old friend the southernwood, 
the double stocks, the sweet-williams, the fiery 
dwarf nasturtiums, even the rose-hued rhodo- 
dendron—he himself grew them once in that 
country home ofthe past. And here is a girl 
with hectic flush sadly pausing, as if to won- 
der whether she shall see such as these when 
the next year comes ; and yonder, where the 
flowers are thickest, 2 happy group of chil- 
dren gleefully prove to mother that they can 





tell a columbine from a marigold, and a mar. 
guerite daisy from a geranium. Beyond her 
is a neat sempstress stowing away a root or 
two of creeping jenny, or stonecrop, for the 
box outside her upper chamber, not forget- 
ting a fresh sod for the caged blackbird that 
is her pet. 

The months post onwards, and at last the 
gaiety of London is at its height, and, with 
the bountiful summer-prime the flower and 
vegetable growers of France, Holland, Jersey, 
and Guernsey have had their best day in 
Covent Garden. Every department of the 
market is now principally governed by Home 
Rule, save in the inner shops, known to 
seekers after tropical and semi-tropical fruits, 
Amongst these must be now reckoned the 
apples sent from Australia and Tasmania, The 
Continental fruit grower is, however, still a 
little in advance of us. He has a start of 
three weeks with his nicely packed boxes of 
cherries; but once the orchards of bonny 
Kent begin their yield, the Englishman 
carries all before him. Strawberries make a 
lively if a short season, and at the eastern 
entrance of the Arcade they are heaped 
up in pyramids by the hundredweight. The 
old-fashioned long punnet that was narrow 
at the bottom and wide at the top has 
been replaced by a round shallow little 
pattern, and the out-of-door fruit is often 
brought from the country in the boxes 
that previously did service with Spanish 
oranges and onions. The fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orpington, in Kent, still retain 
their pre-eminence, and give employment to 
a small army of women and children while 
the strawberry harvest lasts. Portions of Mid- 
dlesex, such as Cranford, are also devoted to 
this culture. The currants and gooseberries 
that succeed the strawberry, are techni- 
cally called “ soft fruits,” and very little of 
this type comes from abroad. A good deal 
of stone-fruit is sent from the Continent, and 
in a bad year at home, like that of 1889, our 
extremity is the foreigners’ opportunity. The 
crops of stone-fruit were indeed so poor last 
year that agents were sent abroad to make 
up the deficiency, and there were fruits from 
North Germany admitted that in an average 
season would have been scorned. 

Whatever additions are made to the public 
markets of the metropolis, Covent Garden 
will probably preserve its character as a 
market for the classes, a repository of the 
rare things of greenhouse, flower bed, and 
kitchen garden. The establishment, for the 
benefit of the masses, of the Corporation 
fruit and vegetable market in Farringdon 
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Road, may in time remove to another quarter 
those wondrously piled-up loads of cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and lettuces, which excite the 
astonishment of all beholders. They are the 
leading features of the summer trade, and 
the waggoners, with whom one might condole 
in the cruel east winds of our generally bleak 
spring months, may now be envied. It can 
surely be no hardship to inhale the balmy 
air that goes with the hour of dawn on a 
June morning, and to travel between hedge- 
rows laden with the heavily scented haw- 
thorn, and musical with the melody of birds. 
Yet even such journeys probably become mo- 
notonous. In the height of the season these 
waggons arrive at the market in the middle 
of the night, and some are returning home- 
wards while the milkman is going his first 
rounds. After the greengrocers and coster- 
mongers have separated to every quarter of 
the metropolis the refuse leaves and stalks 
are swept away ; and, mingling amongst the 
crowd of buyers and spectators, are to be 
seen the human scavengers, ragged and dirty, 
from the lowest depths, pouncing upon 
such flotsam and jetsam as have escaped 
notice. 

Mellow autumn finds no diminution of 
activity. The flowers are still a blaze of 
glory, and, as science is applied to outstrip 
nature at the close as at the beginning of the 
year, the ordinary plants are kept to the 
end. Hyacinths, primulas, mignonette, prim- 
roses, narcissus, and cyclamens may be rare, 
but roses, pelargoniums, fuchsias, verbenas, 
hydrangeas, cockscombs, gladioli, begonias, 
and an endless array of foliage plants, with 
palms, ferns, and ericas, fill their places. 
The last stand in the floral march of the 
seasons is made by the chrysanthemums. 
This flower has become a remarkable institu- 
tion, with its own societies and literature ; 
and it has received the honour of two cen- 
tenary celebrations, that of 1889 recalling 
its introduction from the far East into 
Europe, and that of 1890 the appearance of 
the first living plant in English soil. 

Dreary November is characterized by the 
arrival of the first oranges and the sale of 
bulbs. In this connection the sale-rooms in 
King Street may be regarded as an append- 
age of Covent Garden. The bulbs are sold 
by auction in small packets, and a customer, 
biding his time, may, for about 3s., obtain 
enough crocuses and snowdrops to furnish 
hundreds of blooms in the spring. At one 
of these anctions a year or two ago a single 





orchid fetched close upon £200. This was 
a very fancy figure, but small by comparison 
with the £1,300 paid for a solitary bulb dur- 
ing the great tulip mania in Holland. 

Visions of distant climes are called up by 
the luscious fruits grown where the sun 
shines with power. There is, to the un- 
travelled person, a beautiful mystery about 
the bananas, melons, a pine- 
apples, prickly pears and mangoes. If they 
could describe their cradle land, and. the 
people who cultivated them, how strange 
would be the tale! There are in truth 
few fruits worth having that we do not 
obtain in Covent Garden, and there is 
one that has within the last four or five 
years become familiar even upon the coster- 
monger’s barrow. This is the banana, with- 
out which no dessert dish would be now 
complete. Four years ago the bananas 
received amounted to 3,800 bunches ; during 
the past year they had risen to 72,000 
bunches, and in 1891 the total is likely 
to be 150,000 bunches. They are brought 
from Madeira and the Canaries, and are 
gathered at a stage of greenness that will 
fit in with a sea voyage of from five to eight 
days. The busy season for bananas is from 
August to March, and when it is remem- 
bered that the average number on a bunch is 
from 150 to 200, some idea may be formed of 
the favour in which the fruit is held. The 
bulk of the pineapples come from the same 
favoured islands. 

It may complete this sketch of one of the 
most familiar sights of London to remind the 
reader that, although Covent Garden is pri- 
vate property, it is governed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, upon which bye-laws are founded. 
Improvements are continually being made 
in and around the market. Some of the long- 
established hotels yet remain, and old- 
fashioned country people patronise them 
now as they did half-a-century ago. But the 
ancient landmarks are fast disappearing. A 
few years ago the wholesale flower market 
was opened. In Tavistock Street the 
removal of a row of houses gave opportunity 
for the creation of a fine open space on the 
south side ; the Floral Hall adjoining Covent 
Garden Theatre was converted into an 
auction-market, and in sundry ways the Duke 
of Bedford has endeavoured to bring his - 
property abreast of the increasing needs of a 
growing population that persists in looking 
upon Covent Garden as one of the necessities 
of life in London. 






















































































































THE RESPONSIBILITY OF READING. 
By raz Rev. R. F. HORTON, M.A 


WE are as a rule very particular about | what we read should be even more intelli- 
the people with whom we associate ; | gent, more earnest, more severe than that 
there are few things which more agitate the | which regulates the selection of our compan- 
minds of British parents than the society in | ions and friends. 
which their children are to move. About| The idea is old and even trite, it is the 
the principle of discrimination it is not ne-| application which is not so trite. While 
cessary to say anything. We all of us have | readers were chiefly or entirely the cultivated 
some principle of our own: there are people | few, who approached books with a carefully 
whom we want to know, there are others | ‘trained intelligence, and with all the compo- 
whom we treat with reserve ; there are some | | | sure and fastidiousness of culture, the caution 
whom we keep at arm’s-length. This is the | was hardly needed; but when everybody 
essence of our dignity—or, Tet us call it, our | reads, when books are free to us as the air 
self-respect. When our principle of discrimi- | we breathe, when all of us are thrown into 


nation is false, our dignity may become undig- 
nified, the dignity merely of a flunkey ; but 
when our principle of discrimination is | 
sound, when we want to know the good and | 
noble, and are indifferent to the vulgar dis- 
tinctions of wealth and spurious rank, the 


soul becomes strong and pure by virtue of its | 


discerning choice and rigorous self-restraint 
in the matter of companionship. We may 
observe, however, a difference as our cha- 
racter ripens and our moral form becomes 
set. In youth we must shun the vicious and 
the weak, counting their very presence a 
danger and their breath a miasma; later on 
we can pass unharmed among men of all 
sorts, securely assimilating what is good and 
rejecting what is bad; and at last, by the 
grace of God, we may become so firmly knit 
in all purity and truth and charity that our 
presence among men of the most degraded 
type will be harmless to ourselves, but ser- 
viceable to them. 

We are all agreed, then, that the society 
which we affect is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; it must be at all times wisely chosen, 
its effects upon us must be scrupulously 
watched, its tendencies to deflect us from the 
appointed way must be rigorously checked 
and valiantly frustrated. 

Now the object of the present essay is to 
show that in the power of reading we have 
admission to society of all kinds, to society 
of all ages; that our intercourse with men 
and women through the written page is often 
more intimate than that which we hold with 
living people ; that the influence which these 
invisible minds exercise over us is incalcul- 
able ; and that therefore the choice which 
we must bring to bear in the selection of 


F the crowd of authors which jostle one another 
in the crowded streets of literature, it is 
“necessary to caution the unwary against those 
besmirching persons who may rub against 
| them unawares, and to suggest by what 
| methods it is possible to quit the mixed 
throng of the thoroughfares, and to find in 
| quiet and wholesome places the companion- 
| ship with the good and the great by which 
the soul can thrive. 

No better preface can be given to what is 
now to be said than these wise and beautiful 
words of Mr. Ruskin: “ Will you go and 
gossip with your housemaid or your stable- 
boy, when you may talk with kings and 
queens, while this eternal court is open to 
you, with its society wide as the world, mul- 
titudinous as its days, the chosen and the 
mighty of every place and time? Into that 
you may enter always; in that you may 
take fellowship and rank according to your 
wish ; from that, once entered into it, you 
can never be outcast but by your own fault ; 
by your aristocracy of companionship there, 
your own inherent aristocracy will be as- 
suredly tested, and the motives with which 
you strive to take high place in the society 
of the living, measured, as to all the truth 
and sincerity that are in them, by the place 
you desire to take in this company of the 
Dead.” This passage must be guarded against 
misunderstanding, or a mean interpretation 
might be put upon it. It is not meant that 
people who move in the humble ranks of 
society should use the medium of literature 
to become acquainted with the ways and 
habits of the great. There are society jour- 
nals, cheap novels, and despicable “court 
news” of various descriptions, which affect 
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to lead their readers into the charmed and 
inaccessible circles ; literature of this kind 
issues from, and ministers to, the inborn vul- 
garity of human nature. The introduction 
to courts, which is professedly given, is quite 
illusory ; if by such means we are admitted at 
all, we enter as valets, hucksters, or buffoons. 
The kings and queens referred to in this pas- 
sage are of a quite different kind; they are 
those regal minds which in the long silence 
of the ages have exercised their widening 
sway by the authority of clearer insight, more 
passionate feeling, stronger reasoning, and 
sweeter numbers than common minds were 
capable of. Flunkeyism is as rampant in 
literature as among living men; in books 
and papers, no less than in society, one needs 
an eye which is impatient of tinsel and pene- 
trative of solid worth. 

In the power of reading we have admission to 
society of all kinds, to society of all ages. There 
is something quite pathetic in the sight of 
young men and women reading their scrappy 
and titillating newspapers, or their blood- 
eurdling and sensational novels, when they 
might be at the same time holding high 
converse with the strong master-spirits of 
humanity; might be “laughing with Chaucer 
in the hawthorn shade” instead of guffawing 
with the clown who grimaces and holds the 
pit for a day and a morrow ; ‘might be moving 
in the fields of fancy with Shakspere, and 
learning from that wise spirit the mysterious 
secrets of life, hearing the “sweet, sad music 
of humanity” instead of losing all the capa- 
city of genuine feeling by submitting to the 
unreal raptures, the base alarms, and the 
subtle poisons of popular fiction. But it is 
not quite true to say that admission to that 
society of the noble is open to all. There is 
need of effort, of patience, of discipline to 
approach great minds in literature. Any one 
can read “King Solomon’s Mines,” but not 
every one can read “The Antiquary ;” any 
one can read Mr. Gilbert’s Songs, but not 
every one can read Milton’s Sonnets. The 
present writer once knew an athletic man 
who made a notable remark. The conversa- 
tion turned on a discussion whether it was 
better to read Hamlet or to see Shakspere. 
Our athletic friend determined that it would 
be better to see Shakspere, on the singular 
ground that “it would take less time.” Now, 
beyond all question, it takes time and energy 
and active thought to hold intercourse with 
those great authors who have attained their 
greatness by the expenditure of time and 
energy and active thought. These monarchs 
of literature are only at home with those 





who can don their own regal dress. There 
are some minds which, for lack of use and 
training, feel more at home in the servants’ 
hall than at the master’s board. And here 
comes in the responsibility of reading ; it is 
our duty to nerve ourselves to encounters 
with the great; we are to put on the livery 
of the master-minds. 

But it may be said, Who are the master 
minds? By what mark are we to dis- 
tinguish them? How are we to discharge 
our responsibility in the absence of those 
regal insignia with which alone we are 
familiar ? Here is an acknowledged difficulty. 
And in it may be rooted a plea for reading 
more of those writers whose place in literature 
is fixed, and less of those current writers who 
have not yet passed the stern examination of 
time, or received the Hall mark of that final 
criticism which is not local or of the age, but 
universal and eternal. For Englishmen, at 
any rate, there is little excuse if they go 
wrong. There have risen in our heavens so 
many constant stars, that by their steady 
and glowing light more mutable objects may 
be fixed. And rather than seek inclusive- 
ness to the loss of definiteness it may be well 
to dogmatise. Let a man while he is young 
and yet uninformed, and whilethe uncertainty 
of conflicting authorities leaves him in some 
doubt to whom he should attach his reverence 
and affection, take up his Milton and approach 
through the flowery gardens of “Comus,” 
“T/Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” that wide 
and lofty upland of “Paradise Lost,” 
“Paradise Kegained,” on whose breezy 
slopes he will gain strength to read 
the “Samson Agonistes.” Let him com- 
mune with the spirit of Milton and learn 
by a detachment from the petty controversies 
of his time, to gain some insight into him 
whose “soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
Let him not murmur because the excitement 
of the pursuit seems small, and the air of the 
uplands is at first chilly and stupefying ; let 
him press on, until the magnitude of that 
great mind has assumed definite proportions, 
until the stirring power of its moral energy 
has begun to move his soul, and until the 
strong music of that lofty verse has sounded 
in his ears like the tumult of seas, and the 
low murmur of continuous streams; and 
then Milton will lead him, as Virgil led 
Dante, through all the circles of Inferno, Pur- 
gatorio, Paradiso, without any taint to his 
spirit or faltering of his mind. And then— 
if this vein of dogmatism may yet be par- 
doned—when youth is setting into manhood, 
let him turn to Wordsworth. Dismissing 
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that childish judgment which calls Words- 
worth childish, let him approach gently 
those shorter poems which at first seem the 
more attractive, and in them let him meditate 
a little until “The mighty being seems 
awake.” Then let him read with patience, 
and not hurriedly, those longer works, which 
are not so much poems as the plain, straight- 
forward utterance of some vital truths 
which it concerns us all to know, “The 
Prelude” and “The Excursion.” Let the 
grandeur and integrity of Wordsworth’s 
harmonious nature become apparent, let the 
charm of a simplicity which shrinks from 
ornament and of a passionate truthfulness 
which is not afraid of seeming bare and bald 
be felt, let the taste and judgment be in this 
clear air braced and purified, and it will be 
found that a discerning spirit has entered 
in and taken possession of the soul, so that 
it is no longer so doubtful as it once appeared, 
who and what are the master spirits of all 
time. There is a certain note which is 
quickly perceived in the minds which are 
whole and strong, it is like the deep sound 
of a bell, which, though there are all varieties 
of tone and compass and vibration, can never 
be produced where the metal is base, or 
where the bell is cracked. This note has 
been caught by many of ‘us in the study of 
the great masters of Classical Antiquity, 
Homer and Thucydides, Sophocles and Plato, 
Virgil and Tacitus; but it may be caught 
even more readily from the great masters 
of English, from Spenser and Shakspere, 
from Bacon and Raleigh, from Milton and 
Hooker, from Addison and Johnson and 
Burke, from Burns and Wordsworth and 
Scott, from Helps, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle, 
not to approach any nearer to the noble 
company of the living. 

And as Sir Arthur Helps has been men- 
tioned incidentally, let one of his wise coun- 
sels find a place here. “Every man and 


» every woman who can read at all,” he says, 


‘should adopt some definite purpose in their 
reading—should take something for the main 
stem and trunk of their culture, whence 
branches might grow out in all directions, 
seeking air and light for the parent tree, 
which it is hoped might end in becom- 
ing something useful and ornamental, and 
which at any rate all along will have had life 
and growth in it.” It is only by some self- 
discipline, by some concentration of purpose, 
by realising that this magic faculty is not a 
convenient device for passing heavy hours, 
but a golden stair which leads into high 
places, that any progress can be made towards 





that company of which we have been thinking, 
This is not a warning against desultory a 
ing, which is in its place a wise and excellent 
thing, but it must be kept in its own place ; 
it must not be allowed to encroach on the 
sacred ground which is reserved for the 
purposeful and disciplinary reading which 
will introduce us into that “eternal court open 
to us, with its society as wide as the world.” 

Now we come to observe more particularly 
that between an author and a careful reader 
an intimacy is established of a kind which is 
rarely possible in the actual intercourse of 
life. An author can creep into the soul, and 
is the more readily admitted because his 
approaches seem so silent and unintentional. 
The Bible is the most intimate of all religious 
influences. St. Paul, for example, approaches 
us more nearly than the preacher who ad- 
dresses us every week from the pulpit. Those 
nameless psalmists whose writings have been 
preserved among the Psalms of David, are 
more living, speak more directly to us, than 
the people whom we meet in the streets or in 
the railway carriage. We may pass the time 
of day and nod a smile to a man every morn- 
ing for twenty years and not know so much 
of him as we know of that passionate soul 
who cried unto the Lord out of the depths, 
and waited for Him as the watchmen wait 
for the morning (Ps. cxxx.). But what the 
Bible is in a peculiar degree, other books are 
in a less degree. There is even a touch of 
terror in opening a book, that a man should 
be able to come into this grappling connec- 
tion with us; if he is a truthful spirit he 
can make us blush with shame, tremble, shed 
tears as we read. We take the silent inno- 
cent-seeming volume into our hands, and 
when we put it down we shall never again 
be what we were before. What a spell the 
writer weaves ! what a miraculous power he 
exercises! For, to pass to this other point, 
the influence the book exercises over us is in- 
calculable. St. Augustine opened the book, 
and one single sentence changed him from 
the brilliant, godless, self-satisfied rhetorician 
into a powerful religious influence. Here on 
the other hand is a religious youth who 
opens a mere magazine article written against 
his faith ; he throws off the early influences 
of home like a mantle, and plunges thence- 
forward into the “sunless gulf of doubt,” 
with the unspeakable morasses at the bottom. 
Here again a pure and untainted mind will 
take up a book which is foul, prurient, and 
suggestive, and the very course of nature is 
set on fire; a turning point comes, and the 
old innocence is gone for ever. 
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In the quaint stories of an older day the 
Power of Evil would shape himself like a 
tiny animal, and effect an entrance into an 
unsuspecting body; now he finds himself 
between the dainty covers of a book, or lurks 
in the brief paragraphs of a licentious jour- 
nal, and obtains an easy and unobserved 
entrance into incautious minds. 

You may have observed, even in your 
friends, changes from day to day, which are 
like the shadows chasing one another on 
the hill-side. A mind naturally gentle and 
sympathetic passes into a phase of cynicism ; 

inks it, for the time, the correct thing to 
question every one’s motives, and to doubt 
whether simplicity and sincerity have any 
visible existence on this planet. You find on 
inquiry that your friend has been reading 
“Vanity Fair,” ora book as cynical, without 
any of Thackeray’s saving soundness and 
tenderness. Or on the other hand, one who 
has been hitherto lethargic and indifferent 
to all noble enterprise, seems to be fired 
with great thoughts of service and devotion. 
You find that the change is all due to the 
biography of an heroic soul which has been 
playing upon the springs of thought and 
feeling. 

But if these companions in sober bindings 
are so potent over us for good or for ill, is 
it not obviously necessary to challenge them 
sharply before we allow them to come to 
close quarters? May we not practise here 
that dignified exclusiveness which elsewhere 
we are only too ready to practise? Every 
book should be formally introduced to us, not 
by its own introduction, but by some inde- 
pendent and trustworthy authority. Parents 
should be more particular in getting testi- 
monials for the literature which comes into 
the hands of their children than in learning 
the character of the schools and the school 
companions. The writer remembers to this 
day the impression made upon his boyish 
mind when his father emphatically forbade 
him to read “Don Juan,” saying that it 
might inflict a serious injury upon the spirit. 
For more than twenty years that famous 
poem remained taboo to him, and when at 
last he read it, he thanked God for the wis- 
dom of a father which had saved him from 
passing through those shameless pages before 
his moral frame was knit, and the power of 
discrimination had come with the slow dis- 
cipline of the years. But long after the 
paternal authority is no longer available— 
and indeed, for most of us, up to the very 
end, it would be well for us to expect some 
adequate guarantee from all printed matter 





which lays claim to come into close quarters 
with the soul. You shall do wisely to learn 
how few are the writers to whom you can 
safely surrender yourself, how few the 
guides whom you can follow with closed or 
even half-closed eyes. And if this applies 
to books of some standing, if we need, for 
instance, to understand who and what Hume 
and Macaulay are before we read them with 
instantaneous and uncorroborated assent, if 
we require some certificate from Mill or from 
George Eliot before we yield tothe author our 
allegiance as well as our admiration, how 
much more does it behove us to be critical 
and even fastidious in approaching that catch- 
penny literature, in the daily and weekly press, 
or that excitation of the baser passions in 
ephemeral books, which form the staple of 
some unfortunate people’s reading! Let it 
be realised once for all that a mind debauched 
and gulled by the dull tirades of a one-sided 
party newspaper, or a mind surrendered to a 
faction in politics or religion, and fed only 
on the morsels dished up to it by one-eyed 
partisans, becomes permanently degenerate, 
and finally incapable of clear vision or free 
thinking. If we have learnt the meaning of 
“ Party” and “ Faction,” and if we distinctly 
label our newspaper, pamphlet, tract, sermon, 
or speech with its appropriate title before we 
read it, a sound mind may escape without any 
permanent injury. But even under these 
more favourable conditions it is hardly wise 
to read party politics without constant refer- 
ence to those impartial masters of political 
fact and theory, whose judgments are raised 
above the suspicion of bias; nor is it safe 
to read any theological literature at all 
without constant study of the Book which 
is too full of God to be theological, and too 
much penetrated with truth to decide in 
absolute favour of any partial or transitory 
system. 

And if it be asked, Who then shall stand 
to us in loco parentis? Who shall assure in ~ 
our maturity what we may read? The answer 
to be given cannot be altogether unequivocal. 
Let the wise decide, until thy own wisdom 
has become manifest to the wise as well as to 
thyself; and if the wise are inaccessible to 
thee, then as it is better to go friendless than 
to have false friends, consider that it is 
better to go bookless than to read bad 
books. God, nature, man, are accessible to 
thee, read them ; the Bible, Milton, Words- 
worth, are accessible to thee, try to read 
them; and for the rest, where the heart 
ardently seeks for wisdom the wise are not 
far away. 














ling or tiny flapper. But 
broken—the perfect. still- 
tense, ghostly, magical,— 
in Mr. Burne-Jones’s masterpiece. 
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AMONG THE SUMMER ISLES ; 


Bcing the Quest for the Fork-tailed Petrel 
and a Princess in Thule. 


By ‘‘ SHIRLEY.” 


HE Sorceress was at anchor in Loch Laxford. We 
had had a famous run. In the early morning 
we had steamed along the Shetland coast; in the 
afternoon we were off Cape Wrath; in the summer 
twilight—it was the 20th of June—we had quitted 
the open sea, and glided through a cleft in the rock 
into this land-locked bay. The dressing-bell was ring- 
ing, and the moon was rising over Ben Arkle, as we 
quitted the deck. The anchorage was good; there 
was not a breath of wind in the sky ; and the anxious 
mind of our captain—as good a man and as skilful a 
skipper as there is in the Navy—was at rest. He 
could spin his pleasantest yarn and laugh his jolliest 
laugh without any thought of the morrow. 

Laxford was flooded with the moonlight when we 
came outside again to smoke a final pipe. At least, a 
broad lane of liquid light ran from shore to shore. 
But the shadows lay thick upon the rocky channels, 
which led, on either hand, we knew not whither. We 
heard at times, in their dim recesses, the wail of a 
curlew ; at times the hoarse cry of a heron; at times 
the splash of a seal; more than once the rapid beat 
of invisible wings was audible overhead,—the mire- 
duck or the grey lag making his way to inland 
marshes, where his mate waited with half-fledged gos- 
for the most part, as we watched, the silence was un- 
ness of sea and sky, of earth and heaven, was in- 
the stillness of the sleeping Princess and her Palace 

The bright and cozy saloon, with its books and 
and stirring stories of Indian life by Rudyard 


Kipling, and charming sketches of Stuart relics* by William Gibb, and bottles of Apollinaris 
and seltzer, seemed like a different world. “Half-a-bottle of potass, and the laste little 
taste in the world—” were the last words I heard as I opened the port-hole of my cabin 
to admit the tonic saltness of the sea, and drew up the sheets. 

We had completed our work. We had overhauled the whole of the Western Islands, 


* “The Relics of the Royal House of Stuart’’—forty water-colour sketches by Mr. William Gibb of Edinburgh—for which 
one of our party had written the Introduction—is probably the most splendid book of its kind ever published in this country. 
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—the islands that look out on the Atlantic. 
We had seen with our own eyes the hovels 
in which human beings contrive to live. We 
had seen the people themselves, and had 
found that in spite of poor living and peat 
smoke and the company of sheep and cattle 
and poultry and pigs, summer and winter, 
day and night, all the year round, they were 
as fine specimens of the Celtic race as are to 
be met with anywhere. We had seen hun- 
dreds of herring boats at Stornoway and 
Castlebay—Castlebay, the great natural har- 
bour of the West—returning from the fish- 
ing grounds in the early morning, their 
brown sails flapping idly against the mast | 
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while the long oars were busy on a sea like 
glass; we had seen the sea-birds drifting 
like snow-flakes across the great cliffs of 
Mingulay and Barra; we had searched the 
grassy table-lands of Fair Isle for the nests 
of the eider ; we had found the eggs of the 
arctic tern on the shores of Loch Bay, and 
of the red-breasted merganser on the islands 
of Loch Roag ; we had landed on Foula, and 
been driven away from their moorland breed- 
ing-places by the sharp beaks and sweeping 
wings of the most intrepid of birds—the 
hungry hawks of the sea—the greater and 
the lesser skua; we had seen the pre-his- 
toric Mousa, and the stones of Callernish, 











and the great cathedral which in remotest 
Thule had been raised to the memory of 
Magnus by the ingenious and industrious 
Northmen ; we had climbed the Cuchullins 
and looked into the mighty corries where 
the red-deer lodge ; and everywhere we had 
had kindly greeting or eager welcome ; and 
the Chief, by his tact, his urbanity, his ready 
sympathy, his utter absence of pretence, had 
won golden opinions from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 

This was so far well; but it had been ma- 
nifest for some days that two of our party 
were “taking their pleasure sadly.” I would 
exaggerate if I said that they were unhappy ; 
“unhappy”. is too strong a word; in that 
delightful air, in those vast spaces of sea and 
sky, unhappiness could be only skin-deep ; 
they were victims—let me rather say—of 
that divine discontent which leads, as we are | 
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told, to a higher felicity—The dream of 
Sir George’s life had been to shoot or other- 
wise secure a perfect specimen of the Fork- 
tailed Petrel; but during our cruise the 
fork-tailed petrel had judiciously absented 
himself: and while marrots and parrots 
and guillemots, and even geese and mer- 
gansers and skuas had been as common 
as blackberries, the fork-tailed petrel was 
nowhere to be met with. From Cape Wrath 
to Laxford the summer sea had been solid 
with sea-birds ; we had sailed all day through 
regiments of razor-bills who had hardly 
been induced to move aside as the steamer 
passed ; but the fork-tailed petrel was con- 
spicuous by his absence. Harvie Brown had 
found him in the ruined chapel at Rona; 
he had watched him in his zigzag flight, 
in his mimicry of bat and butterfly, of 
snipe and swallow; but Rona was quite 
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out of our way, and Sir George’s spirit was 
troubled. 

“T have done my best for you, Sir George,” 
said the Chief that night, “but the fork- 
tailed petrel is more obstinate than a pig, 
and more powerful than a minister of state. 
But what say you to the white-tailed eagle ? 
It has its eyrie on a nameless rock that lies 
between the Long Island and Dunvegan,—a 
rock that has seldom or never been visited 
except by Harvie Brown and the lobster- 
fishers from Harris ; and we have a spare day 
on our hands. If our good captain consents, 
shall we try our luck té-morrow ?” 

It was thus that we came to visit what I 
call for distinction the Summer Isles ; for it 
is only in the calmest and most cloudless day 
of summer that this reef in the stormy Minch 
can be approached with safety. 

I have indicated that Sir George was not the 
only member of the party who was taking his 
pleasure sadly. We had a gay (a gay but per- 
fectly guileless) Lothario on board, who ever 
since he had read of Princesses in Thule had 
inwardly resolved to find a bride among 
the farthest Hebrides. His search, like Sir 
George’s (or Sir Galahad’s) had been hitherto 
fruitless.—Lawrence was invariably late—late 
for breakfast, for lunch, for dinner, for tea, for 
tiffin (the number of meals that we consumed 
on board that vessel was simply incredible ; 
Graham’s resources were taxed to the utter- 
most, but Graham is an incomparable strate- 
gist, and the commissariat arrangements were 
admirable from first to last) ; and he made 
no secret of what he had been about. He 
had missed his meals; he had eaten at un- 
timely hours; he had tampered with his 
stomach ; because he was engaged in a Quest. 
He was looking for the Princess,—for the 
Princess who remained obstinately invisible. 
He talked with every pretty girl he met 
(unluckily he had “no Gaelic ”), on the bare 
chance that it might be the One in question. 
He had the captain’s gig out whenever a 
petticoat was in sight. The hazards he ran 
with a light heart and a cheery laugh might 
have daunted a Lorrequer or an O’Malley. 
A murderous red-bearded Celt, who had 
found him conversing with his betrothed, 
had publicly offered to “stap him in ta 
powels,”—an offer that had been hastily de- 
clined. On another occasion he had been 
even more unsuccessful; impressed by the 
graceful contours of her Shetland shawl, he 
had run her down in the steam-cutter, only 
to find that she was old as Methuselah. It 
was no good, in short, and Lawrence was now 
returning, in middle life, to his family, a dis- 





appointed and disenchanted man. Think of 
that, Mr. Black ! 

The dawn was lovely. The Chief and [ 
(slightly but not inelegantly attired) took 
our early cocoa in the chart-house on the 
bridge. I had had a dip in the salt water 
soon after midnight (to call that modified 
radiance “night” is, however, an abuse of 
language), and we were out at sea before the 
others were out of bed. That six-o’clock cup 
of cocoa on the bridge, while the sun was 
rising, and the mists were lifting, and the 
marrots and parrots on Handa were clearing 
their throats (a curious gutteral chuckle 
swept across the ledges as we passed), will 
not be readily forgotten. And the morning 
was only the prelude to an incomparable day, 
It is true that we went back to bed for an 
hour or two ; and when we met at breakfast 
the good ship was well away from the land. 
But the mountains of Ross and Sutherland, 
the great range which stretches without a 
break from Laxford to Strome Ferry, stil! 
towered above us; and, as they sank, the 
Cuchullins rose. The angry Minch itself 
was as smooth as a mill-pond, and populous 
as a crowded city. Gay parties of marrots 
were busy with their morning meal ; gan- 
nets fell like bullets into the water; the 
great cormorant and the green cormorant were 
constantly crossing our bows; and, while 
the great black-backed gull swept overhead, 
flocks of noisy terns and kittiwakes followed 
us everywhere. Once and again we sighted 
a black-throated diver—now that the great 
auk has ieft us for good and all, the strongest 
bird that swims.* 

If we laymen can believe what the experts 
tell us, the columns of a mightier temple 
than any built by man—what to it was the 
temple of the Olympian Jove !—must once 
have extended from the Faroe Islands to the 
coast of Ulster, four hundred miles as the 
crow flies. This majestic minster has been 
wrecked—by what obscure primeval Titan 
who can tell /—and only a few scattered and 
shattered pillars are now visible, though I 


* It may save trouble to give in a foot-note the Latin names 
of the sea-birds alluded to in this paper :—grey lag goose 
(Anser cinereus), eider duck (Somateria molissima), arctic 
tern (Sterna macrura), red-breasted merganser (Mergus ser- 
rator), great skua (Stercorius catarrhactes), Richardson’s 
skua (8S. crepidatus), fork-tailed petrel (Procellaria leucor- 
rhoa), razor-bill (Alcea torda), marrot or guillemot (Lomsia 
— black guillemot (Uria grylle), puffin or parrot (Fra- 
tercula arctica), sea or white-tailed le (Halietus albi- 
cilla), gannet or solan goose (Sula bacomne), black cormorant 
(Phalacrocoraz carbo), shag or green cormorant (P. graculus), 
black-throated diver gooey arcticus), kittiwake (Rissa 
tridactyla), pa md (Falco peregrinus), oyster-catcher 
(Hematopus ostralegus). 

The leading authorities on the subject are Macgillivra’ 
(“ Aquatic Birds”), Gray (“‘ Birds of the West of Scotland *, 
and—facile princeps—Harvie Brown (‘A Vertebrate Fauna 
of the Outer Hebrides”). Unfortunately, Macgillivray and 


| Gray dte otit of print. 
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presume if we got to the bottom of the sea we 
might find the bases of others. Those that remain, 
however—the pillars of columnar basalt at the 
Giant’s Causeway, at Staffa, and along the coast 
of Skye—suffice to indicate the course it took. I 
have seen them all; but they are nowhere, I think, 
so fine as at Garbh-eilean ; and Garbh-eilean is the 
most considerable of the Summer Isles. Though 
worn by ceaseless storm—beaten by the rain and 
lashed by the surf from the beginning of time— 
the gigantic columns on its northern face are 
wonderfully well-preserved. This great mural 
rock is of prodigious height ; we have nothing here 
indeed like the thirteen hundred feet of Foula; 
but then the Garbh-eilean precipice is sheer, and 
overhangs rather than otherwise, whereas there is 
ridge upon ridge at Foula,—a series of gigantic 
steps, such as we find on what was once con- 
sidered the impregnable Matterhorn, leading up to 
the central peak. 

The huge rock rose before us as we advanced 
until the Sorceress was well under its shadow. 
The sea that day was so absolutely smooth that I 
believe we might have taken our thousand-ton 
vessel close to the cliff and jumped ashore—had 
there been footing. None of us, indeed, had ever 
known the boisterous Minch in so placid a mood. The White-tailed Eagle. 

Even in the height of summer the ground-swell 

seldom entirely subsides ; the water may look like 

glass, but, all the same, it breaks whitely against the granite boulders, and one hears its 
muffled roar in the caves where the “blue rocks” build. But this day there was nota 
ripple ; where the rock met the water a paper canoe might have been moored. 

Ours was not a canoe, however. We left the ship in the captain’s own launch, with 
eight blue-jackets at the oars. Fine fellows our blue-jackets are,—trim and clean and good- 
humoured, and ever ready for a lark. I do not imagine that they are very easily im- 
pressed ; but this stupendous rock fairly staggered them. When we had rowed close in, 
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and felt it rising sheer over us into the sky, 
“the boldest held his breath for a time.” 
Fancy what the impression must be when the 
Atlantic rollers dash madly against its face 
and the stoutest bark is swept about like a 
cork ! 

As we approached the islands (there are 
some ten or a dozen in all, most of them, 
except Garbh-eilean and Eilean Mhuire, mere 
jagged stacks and skerries rising a few feet out 
of the water) the stream.of birds had sensibly 
thickened. Even before we quitted the Sor- 
ceress it seemed to us as if the whole sea was 
astir with them. They crossed our bows ; 
they swept through the rigging, sometimes 
dashing themselves against the ropes in their 
headlong flight ; the rhythmic beat of wings 
overhead became almost monotonous. All 
this, however, as Mr. Disraeli said of the 
National Debt, was a mere fleabite. It was 
not until a shot was fired from the boat that 
we began to realise how densely populated 
this bare rock must be. Millions of puffins 
(there must have been millions) swept down 
upon us from every ledge, from every noo 
and cranny. I don't wish to exaggerate, but 
I seek in vain for any comparison that will 





The Black-throated Diver. 


do justice to their amazing number. A swarm 
of bees? But this was a swarm of birds miles 
long. Far as we could see, the air was as 
thick with sea-birds as it is with snow-flakes 
in a winter storm. 

But the crowning glory of Garbh-eilean 
is the white-tailed eagle. This eagle—either 
this identical eagle, or his father or grand- 
father—nobody really knows how long they 
live—had his eyrie here two hundred years 
ago; and, as far as one can judge, he has 








never been, and is never likely to be, dis- 
turbed. Protected by an overhanging ledge 
—a broken column of basalt—halfway up an 
inaccessible cliff, on which there is no footing 
for anything heavier than a bird, he is, | 
should fancy, tolerably safe. The pair—they 
had, of course, observed our approach—-were 
away when we arrived; but they had not 
gone far. The precipice is five hundred feet 
high ; five hundred feet above the precipice, 
a thousand feet above our heads, they circled 
slowly and majestically in mid-air. The 
eagle and the hawk are nearly allied ; but the 
hawk’s manners have not the repose which 
suits a royal bird. The peregrine assails the 
intruder on its domain with an angry scream 
as it leaves its nest; but, the eagle, high in 
heaven, sweeps past in silence and makes no 
sign. Nor are its wings pointed like the 
peregrine’s: square cut, they convey the 
impression of enormous, if latent, power. 
Twenty years ago the sea-eagle had many 
eyries among the Outer Islands, but they 
were not so inaccessible as the eyrie on 
Garbh-eilean, and most of them are now 
deserted—more’s the pity ! 

The puffin or sea-parrot, however, is the 
true lord and master of 
Garbh-eilean and her sister 
isles. All along these cliffs, 
three or four miles in 
length, they breed in in- 
credible numbers. There 
are vast colonies of razor- 
bills and guillemots and 
kittiwakes ; but for every 
razor-bill or guillemot or 
kittiwake there are a hun- 
dred parrots. The sea- 
parrot, as everybody knows, 
is the caricature of a bird. 
He is one of the creatures 
that burrow ; and his enor- 
mous beak, I presume, has 
been provided to enable 
him to shovel out the earth 
from the hole where the 
eggs are laid. (The puffin 
has only one egg—as has the guillemot, but 
the guillemot’s are streaked and spotted, 
whereas the puffin’s are pure white—possibly 
because they are laid in the dark?) The 
great. triangular beak (it is of a brilliant red, 
and in consequence all the more conspicuous) 
is thus out of all proportion to the size of the 
bird, and the effect is comic in the extreme. 
One cannot help feeling that he has been 
heavily handicapped in the race of life, and 


_the gleam of suspicion in his watchful eye is 
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Petrels. 


due no doubt to the unpleasantness of the 
position in which he finds himself. 





Fancy | 


all round ; but he had a special regard for the 
puffin. “With his claws and his beak,” he 


having to go about the world, like the| tells us, “he defends himself against the 


Dougal in Aytoun’s unpublished ballad— 


a we  & = 
To whom the ladies were of their attentions frugal,”— 


with such a nose! There was a book I 
delighted in when a boy—the immense 


raven, his enemy, whom he holds by the 
throat, and will carry him out to sea and 
drown him before he looses his hold.” It 


| . . 
| appears, moreover, that “when in his nest 
| he lies on his back,” and that when one is 


folio of Bishop Pontoppidan, the Swedish | stunned the others gather about him, “and 


naturalist. 


Pontoppidan was an enthusiast never leave off pecking till he revives”—a 
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mode of restoring animation that may be re- | 


commended to the Faculty. Another legend 
is also current in the north. The chicks, it 
is said, grow so fat before they fly that the 
parents have to administer sorrel leaves to 
enable them to quit the nest. It is un- 
doubtedly true, however, that both old and 
young are excessively pugnacious, as any in- 
cautious inquirer who pushes his arm into 
one of their burrows will find to his cost. A 
puffin holds on like a bull-dog, and will bite 
the finger to the bone. 

Meantime we are still on the north side of 
Garbh-eilean. There is a circuitous channel 
between Garbh-eilean and Eilean Mhuire, by 
which one can eventually reach the isthmus 
near which the solitary shepherd has his 
shieling ; but on a fine day, a boat can ven- 
ture through a vaulted passage, forty yards 
long, in Garbh-eilean itself, which is\ much 
more direct. This wonderful arched way 


but from the central shaft one can see blue 
sea and sky at cither entrance, like a “ bit ” 
by Stanfield or a brilliant vignette. 
blue-jackets took us through very cleverly, 
and then we landed upon the shelving beach 
of the isthmus. This isthmus, which is 
sometimes flooded when the tide and the 
wind are high, is almost the only place where 
a landing is practicable. The smooth rounded 


causeway which connects the two limbs of 
the island, Garbh-eilean and Eilean-an-Tigh. 
There is a wealth of vegetation on the gentle 
slopes of the latter (where the shepherd lives) ; 


a score at least of wild flowers—the red and 
white wild rose, ling and bell heather, butter- 
wort, bracken, hard fern, asphodel, eyebright, 
primrose, dwarf willow, leopard’s bane, 
marsh buttercup, yellow iris, yellow and red 
rattle, silver weed, rag weed, house leek. 
The other is more rocky and rugged ; more- 
over, the puffins have undermined the shallow 


coating of earth, and withered the grass. | 


There is a path that leads to the summit ; 
mounting step by step from the shore, it 
winds round the southern side, but thins 


reaches the tableland at the top. These 


grow dangerously slippery. They need a 
steady head—the slightest touch of giddi- 
ness is certain death. I sat down on a 
ledge where the parrots were in force, but 
they barely took the trouble to move. They 
wagged their heads, and smacked their bills, 


| green and brown of shag and skua. 
| egg which Sir George was at first inclined to 


—. 


and gazed at me with glassy eyes. Swarms 
of them were sweeping round the rock 
within arm’s length, and with a quail net I 
might have caught any number. There was 
a deep ravine at my feet into which they 
seemed to plunge, and which was literally 
alive with birds ;—gulls poised on steady 
wing, cormorants in solemn session, flocks 
of brilliant oyster-catchers among the tangle, 
flocks of black guillemots upon the sea itself, 
The others had left me by this time ; I was 
quite alone ; 1 began.to reflect on the mauvuis 
pas I had to cross in returning ; my eye would 
follow the razor-bills in their headlong dive 


/into empty space; the aérial clamour, the 


unceasing beat and constant whirr of wings, 
brought on that uncomfortable sensation 
about the diaphragm which is, I am told, 


_ the prelude to vertigo. Marvellous and com- 


manding as my watch-tower was, I dared 


not linger longer; and I was by no means 
twists a little (as the letter “S” twists), | 


sorry when I reached terra firma,—if those 
polished pebbles over which one scrambles 


| and stumbles deserve the name. 


The | 


We went into the shepherd’s house, where 
two rather pretty girls, with soft eyes and 
low voices, who had never been outside the 
island, were closely scrutinised by Lawrence. 
They were little more than children as yet 
indeed ; but this was quite in accordance 


_with precedent ; for everybody knows that 
stones of which it is composed form a narrow 


the first thing a man does who is to marry a 
Princess from Thule (especially when’she has 
“no English”) is to send her to a suburban 
boarding-school. The rest of us meantime 


| were looking over the shepherd’s eggs, which 
the Chief gathered in the course of an hour 


were tastefully hung upon the bedroom wall 
—the white and red of the parrot and the 
peregrine forming an agreeable contrastto the 
One 


attribute to the fork-tailed petrel, turned out 
on further inquiry to be that of the domestic 
fowl—which is indeed the greatest rarity in 





| away. 
_ceress had been brought round, and lay at 
away into a mere sheep track before it | 


the island. Of the fork-tailed petrel himself 
no intelligence could be obtained. 

During our rambles themorning had slipped 
It was now two o'clock. The Sor- 


anchor in the bay. ‘What on earth are they 


| about ?” Sir George inquired, pointing to the 
steep grassy slopes are always trying, and | 
after a long spell of dry weather, are apt to | 


bridge, where a slim blue-jacket, with a 
stripped flag in either hand, was signalling 
violently. It was obvious to the meanest 
capacity that something was wrong. The 


Colonel was appealed to—our Colonel of En- 
gineers—we always appealed to the Colonel— 
the Colonel would know. His glass was un- 
slung and pointed severely at the bridge. 
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After a long and steady gaze his face bright- 
ened. ‘It is a summons from Graham,” he 
said as he replaced the glass, “an urgent 
summons. Wearetogoatonce. The salmon 
cutlets are done to a turn.” Without another 
word we made for the boat. 

We were off the coast of Skye when we 
came on deck again. The morning had been 
lovely; the afternoon was gorgeous. We lay 
on the bridge in the mellow Atlantic sun- 
shine, and read and sketched, and smoked 
and talked. The officers—real good fellows 
all of them—were at no time indisposed for 
achat. I am afraid, however, that they did 
not care overmuch for this cruise in strange 
waters, and our enthusiasm, I take it, rather 
bored them. Iuucas, the chief engineer, told 
us quite frankly, indeed, that the bare rock 
and the couple of gulls which, when visible 
through Scotch mist, were the most charac- 
teristic features of Scotch landscape, had 
become during the past two months slightly 
monotonous to him. The people, too—why 
an English pig was better housed than a 
Skye laird! It was in vain that we assured 
him that the Scots, Highlanders and Low- 
landers, in spite of squalid surroundings, 
were a fine, poetical, imaginative race. Had 
he never read Ossian? Had he never heard 
of Plackie ? Lawrence, who isa Border man, 
would not see the joke. He was furious. 
They might say what they liked against 
Ossian, indeed ; but the ballads of the Border 
minstrels were as inviolab’e as the Psalms 
of David. And even to-day, the writers of 
“Burd Helen” and “ Young Tamlane” had 
worthy representatives,—as he happened to 
know. “The Imp of Loch: Avich,” for 
instance, had been published quite lately at 
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Kirkintilloch. It was by a Galloway drover. 
Written in the irregular ballad measure, its 
finely satirical reflections upon English glut- 
tony could not fail to please. Would we like 
to hear a stanza or two? It was more or 
less of an allegory, he added, showing how 
the Imp’s appeal to the grosser appetites of 
the Saxon,— 
** Noo bide a wee,”’ quoth the bould Baldie, 
‘*Nor gang sae soon to the sooth countrie, 


Where there’s never a muircock on the hill, 
Nor a salmon in the sea. 


* But ye sall bide by Loch Avich’s side,— 
For in Avich there’s mony a toothsome troot, 
And bonny mire-ducks and fat roebucks, 
And the whuskey—it is goot,”— 


had proved successful. 


** The road was lang and the wind was strang, 
And the gatherin’ nicht grew grumly ; 
6 A muircock’s wing or the woodcock’s trail ?’— 
Alack-a-day! but man is frail, 
And the nicht was dark and drumly.”” 


Here Lucas said that he must go and see 
how much coal they were burning,—a move 
that Lawrence justly construed into a confes- 
sion of defeat on the part of the “auld 
enemy.” In these circumstances it was re- 
solved that the rest of the ballad might be 


‘held as read.” 
* x x * * 


* * * * 


“Tt has been a perfect day,” said the Chief 
as, in the cool of the evening, we steamed up 
Loch Harport. 

“A perfect day,” said Lawrence; “ but 
where is the Princess of Thule ?” 

“A perfect day,” said Sir George; “ but 
where is the Fork-tailed Petrel ?” 

And then—to each of them—I made bold 
to reply, in the awful words of Mrs. Prig,— 

“I don’t believe there’s no sich a person.” 
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EE wearied Lowrie, 
Come to mither’s knee, 
An’ [ll rock you like a boatie 
On the bonnie simmer sea. 


Wee sunburnt Lowrie, 
Sairly tired wi’ play, 

He’s been toddlin’ wi’ the lammie 
On the hillside a’ the day. 


Wee rosy Lowrie, 
Noo he’s sleepin’ soun’, 
An’ the wee pet lam’ is lookin’ 
For his playmate roun’ and roun’, 





In amang.brackens, 
Up out o’er the knowe, 

He is looking for wee Lowrie 
Wi his bonnie flaxen pow. 


Wee sleepy Lowrie, 
You may safely rest, 

For you'll ne’er hae kinder pillow 
Than a mither’s lovin’ breast. 


Ha! there’s wee lammie 
Comin’ toddlin’ in, 

An’ he sees wee Lowrie’s sleerin’, 
Sae he winna mak’ a din, 
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Wee wearied Lowrie’s 
Noo put to his bed, 


An’ he’s sleepin’ aye the soun’er | 


As the westlin’ sky grows red. 


Wee drookit daisies 
On the dewy green, 

Is a lammie’s sweetest nibble 
E’er he goes to rest at e’en. 


Twa bonnie lammies, 
May you wake the morn, 

An’ your life be ae lang simmer 
That the sweetest flowers adorn. 


TOM M°EWAN. 





SYMPATHETIC VIBRATION. 
By Proressor W. F. BARRETT. 


FIRST PAPER, 


[HE well-known phrase of Dr. Chalmers, | 
“The power of littles,” is strikingly 
illustrated in the physical world by the phe- 
nomena we are about to study. Little forces 
acting in the same direction, and recurring 
at rapid and regular intervals of time, will, 
if accumulated, soon add up to a single force 
of gigantic magnitude. Every one has heard 
how a regiment of soldiers, when crossing a 
suspension-bridge, have to break step, lest 
the uniform tramp of their feet should set 
up, as it might well do, a dangerously large 
oscillation of the bridge. A half-hundred- 
weight, hung up by a wire, may be thrown 
into a considerable swing by a succession of 
_ gentle taps, or even puffs of air, if the taps 
or puffs hit the suspended body at the right 
moment, that is when the feeble impulses 
conspire in the same direction with that of 
the swinging weight. To give definiteness, 
imagine the wire supporting the half-hundred- 
weight to be rather more than a yard long, 
the time taken for the weight to make a 
single swing in one direction will then be a 
second, the arrangement will be in fact a 
second’s pendulum. Let us now attach one 
end of a fine thread to the weight, and every 
second give the feeblest possible jerk to the 
thread ; we shall soon find that a surprisingly | 
large swing of the pendulum is set up, be- | 
cause the gentle impetus we have given syn- | 
chronises with the period of the swinging | 
weight. The trivial amount of energy in | 
each pull is stored up in the weight, so that | 
if we now attempted to stop the oscillations | 
of the weight by a single pull of the thread, | 
we could not do so, as the thread would 
break. In fact, if the half-hundredweight be 
swinging through an are which measures a 
foot across, it will be moving with an average 





Velocity of a foot per second, thus possessing | 
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a momentum equal to a half-ounce bullet 
moving with a velocity of nearly 1,800 feet 
a second—more than sufficient to kill a man. 
All this energy has been transmitted through 
a thread an infant could break, and has 
accumulated in the weight owing to the suc 
cession of tiny jerks coinciding with the 
period of the pendulum. 

A common swing illustrates the same law, 
for a swing is nothing more than a long pen- 
dulum. At the right moment the child in 
swinging gives a push with its foot, or an 
impulse in the right direction, by bending its 
body forward, so as to throw the centre of 

vity in front of the seat of the swing; 
and the addition of these small forces soon 
creates 1 wide excursion of the swing to and 
fro. In like manner, a heavy lever watch 
hung from a hook will (after the lapse of a 
little time) often be found vibrating in accord 
with the movement of its balance-wheel. 

These facts will enable us to understand 
the general principle of sympathetic vibra- 
tion, of which a typical and now familiar 
illustration was first described by a Mr. 
Ellicott, F.R.S., in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for the year 1739. Mr. Ellicott had 
placed two large clock-cases near each other, 
both had exactly similar heavy pendulums, 
and it was found that in about half an hour 
after one clock was set going,-the pendu- 
lum had delivered up its motion to the other 
clock, so that the first was stopped and the 
second set going ; after another interval the 
motion had been transferred back to the first 
pendulum, and so on, the clocks acting 
mutually and alternately upon each other. 
It is easy to repeat this experiment without 
the addition of the works of a clock. In 
Fig. 1, three pendulums, with heavy bobs, 
are shown, supported by the same wooden 
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stand ; two of the pendulums are precisely | resonant boxes exhibit this experiment best. 
of the same length, and the third is of dif-| Two such forks are shown in Fig. 2. The 
ferent length. Setting the centre pendulum | forks are perfectly in tune, each making 256 






































in motion, it will be found in a minute or 
two to give up more or less of its motion to 
the pendulum of corresponding length, but 
not to the shorter pendulum ; and then the 
reverse effect will ensue, the energy of the 
moving pendulum transferring itself from 
one to the other. A very slight difference 
in length of the pendulums is quite sufficient 
to prevent this sympathetic vibration. : 

here is another effect of sympathetic 
vibration known to musicians, whereby two 
neighbouring organ pipes or strings that are 
not quite in unison will be heard to give pre- 
cisely the same note when they are sounded 
together. This arises from the controlling 
effect which one set of vibrations exerts on 
the other. Similarly, two clocks, not keep- 
ing quite the same rate, when placed near 
each other and resting on the same support, 
will often go for days without varying a 
single second, owing to the mutual influence 
of the two pendulums.* 

The more rapid the rate of vibration, the 
more promptly is the influence of synchron- 
ism manifested. Thus a tuning-fork when 
struck will readily throw into sonorous vibra- 


tion another tuning-fork of precisely similar 
pitch, Heavy tuning-forks mounted on their 


_ Thos. Young, “Lectures on Natural Philosophy,” 
p. 155, 


vibrations a second. In front of the fork B, 
and touching one of its prongs, hangs a bead, 
or tiny ball of sealing-wax, which will be 
tossed to and fro directly the fork begins to 
sound. By drawing a fiddle bow over the 
fork A it is caused to sound without disturb- 
ing its position ; almost instantly the hitherto 
silent fork B takes up the note, the bead 
bobs to and fro, and if the fork A be stopped 
by clasping it with the hand, the note it gave 
is still heard, but now emitted from the 
fork B, which has entered into sympathetic 
vibration. The perfect accord of the two 
tuning-forks has permitted the swift accumu- 
lation of impulses, each of infinitesimal 
strength, until at last the vibratory energy 

of one fork has been transferred to the other. 

When we remember that steel is six thousand 

times heavier than air, and that a massive 

tuning-fork has been thrown into vigorous 

vibration, not by the movement of any solid 

or liquid body, but solely by the movement 

of the air, and not a violent movement, but 

bya series of immeasurably small disturbances, 

we shall gain some conception of the impor- 

tant part which other forms of sympathetic 

vibration may play in the phenomena of the 
universe, and in the transference of terrestrial 

and cosmic energy. 

The effect of want of synchronism in stop- 
ping sympathetic vibration may be prettily 





shown by sticking a threepenny-piece (with 
a bit of soft wax) on one of the prongs 

either fork. No responsive note now echoes 
from the silent fork, however strongly the 
other may be struck, for the weight of the 
coin has loaded the fork sufficiently to reduce 
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its rate of vibration a little below that of its 
companion ; and accordingly, instead of per- 
fect unison when the forks are sounded to- 
gether, we perceive aslight dissonance. But 
the instant the coin is removed and unison 
restored, the fork when sounded will again 
start the other. 

A more familiar experiment of the same 
kind may be made with a pianoforte. By 
holding down any key we remove the ham- 
mer from the wire, and allow it freedom to 
vibrate ; if the corresponding note be then 
sung we shall hear the echo of the note 
lingering in the air: it is the sympathetic 
vibration of the wire. With a grand piano 
we can place on the middle of the wire a 
little paper rider, the paper trembles and 
may be jerked off when the note enters into 
sympathetic vibration. The instrument mis- 
named a monochord, for there are usually 
two stretched wires mounted on a long reso- 
nant box, exhibits this more readily. When 
the strings are in unison, paper riders placed 
on one will immediately be thrown off if the 
other string be plucked. Nor is sympathetic 
vibration confined to the movement of the 
string as a whole. By pressing a quill on 
the centre of one string, and plucking the 
other half of the string, the octave of the 
previous note will be heard ; the string has 
divided into two vibrating segments, with a 
node or region of comparative rest in the 
centre. On the node the paper rider remains 
undisturbed, on the ventral segments it is 
tossed off. Placing paper riders on the 
second string and striking the first so as to 


| yield its octave in the manner described, the 


octave will be taken up and heard when the 
sound of the first string is quenched, and at 
the same time the effect on the paper riders 
will indicate the mode of subdivision of both 
strings. In the same way we may divide one 
string into three, four, or five parts, yielding 
correspondingly higher notes, and the second 
string will sympathetically and faithfully re- 
spond to each. 

In all these cases motion has been trans- 
ferred from one vibrating solid, such as a 
pendulum or tuning-fork or string, to another 
similar body, and after a longer or shorter 
time the impulses accumulate sufficiently to 
move the substance. When, however, the 
Vibrations are given to a much lighter mate- 
tial, such as the air, or a gas flame, the sym- 
pathetic response is instantaneous, and is 
technically termed Resonance; on the re- 
moval of the source of sound the decay is 
qually rapid. A very simple experiment, 
and to those who have not tried it before a 





very surprising one, will illustrate this. Over 
the mouth of a narrow-necked bottle hold a 
small tuning-fork that has been smartly 
struck; slowly pour water into the bottle, 
and (if the size of the bottle has been rightly , 
chosen *) a loud resonance will be heard 
when the proper volume of air is left in the 
bottle. The addition of more water destroys 
the resonance, as the included air can no 
longer vibrate at the same rate as the fork. 
A narrow cylindrical jar twelve inches high 
will respond to the middle C, and one half 
the length to the note an octave higher, 
exactly the suitable length being obtained 
by pouring water into the jar. In fact, as 
the prong of the fork bends once to and fro 
the sound pulse has travelled four times the 
length of the jar, so that quadrupling the 
length of the column of air gives us a close 
approximation to the length of the sound 
wave generated by the tuning-fork: in the 
case of the middle C this would be about 
4 feet. Hence if the air column be not the 
right length, its rate of vibration will not 
coincide with that of the fork, and no sympa- 
thetic response is possible. In like manner, 
if a fork giving a different note be held over 
the jar which resounds to the C fork, no 
resonance will be heard, its rate of vibration 
not synchronising with that of the column of 
air. No matter how many tuning-forks may 
be sounded over the resonant jar, if the 
proper one be absent there will be no rein- 
forcement of the sound. On the other hand, 
if a mixed assemblage of notes, a mere noise 
in fact, be made in the neighbourhood, the 
air within the jar will single out the note 
which synchronises with its own rate of 
vibration, and reinforce that tone to the ex- 
clusion of all the others. In this way Helm- 
holtz, by using a series of resonators tuned 
to the different notes of the gamut, was 
enabled to make an analysis of the vowel 
sounds of speech, the constituent sounds of 
each vowel revealing themselves to the ear 
by the response awakened in particular re- 
sonators. 

The booming sound heard when an empty 
shell is placed to the ear, which children 
fancy is the distant roar of the sea, is simply 
due to the resonance of the air within the 
cavity of the shell picking out and strengthen- 
ing some of the low tones which exist in the 
feeble sounds that are ever around us. The 
noise made by drawing a cork becomes partly 
musical from the same cause. Here (Fig. 3) 
are shown four brass tubes of different 
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lengths. The tubes are closed at one end 
and open at the other, and into the open end 
of each a stopper slides smoothly. Pulling 
out the stoppers in quick succession, the 
notes of the common chord are heard; the 
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Fig. 3. 


tubes are cut of the proper length to respond 
to the desired notes, and so the explosive 
noise caused by pulling out a stopper has 
vanished into music.* Out of the discordant 
mixture of sounds that constitute the noise 


slider round the tube and gradually raisi 
the slider, the note may be adjusted to 
given pitch. Let this be done: if that note 
be sung, or a pitch-pipe or tuning-fork givi 
that note be sounded, “ beats” will be h 
indicating the near approach to unison. Now 
let us raise the tube very slightly, and stop 
the sounding of the flame by momentarily 
placing the finger over the tube. Unde 
these circumstances the flame is ready to 
enter into sympathetic vibration, and break 
forth into song directly its own note is 
sounded anywhere in the neighbourhood. | 
have thus started a flame by a tuning-fork 
or pitch-pipe 20 or 30 feet away, or still 
further off by the voice.* A series of these 
flames properly adjusted to respond to the 
notes of the gamut form an unerring music- 
master ; they will be silent if the note be 
wrongly pitched, but will instantly tremble 
and enter into song if the voice be pitched 
with perfect accuracy to the corresponding 
notes given by the flames. With larger tubes 
of metal and bigger flames of gas a flame 
organ can be made, the keys of the organ 
actuating a mechanism whereby the flame 
can be thrown into or out of song, but the 
response is not quite rapid enough to ‘render 


each tube has selected and strengthened that | the instrument of practical value. 


note to which it can sympathetically respond, 
and hence the discordant elements are un- 
heard, the music only remains. 

The sound of organ-pipes and many other 
wind instruments is due to a similar cause. 
Through a narrow slit, or embouchure, air is 
forced and issues with a rushing sound, the 
pipe selects and responds to a particular ele- 
ment of the noise, and, by the vibration of 
the column of air within, a corresponding 
rhythmic motion of the issuing tongue of air 
is set up. A small jet of coal-gas burning 
within a tube can also be made to behave 
like an organ-pipe ; the bellows is here re- 
placed by the warm current of air sent up 
the tube by the burning gas; owing to this 
draught the flame is partly extinguished, but 
quickly relit, and this gives birth to an ex- 
plosive sound from which the tube selects its 
appropriate note, and, like the organ-pipe, 
the resonant column of air forces the flame 
into its own period of vibration. It is only 


necessary to move the head to and fro, or | 


look at the “singing flame” in a bit of look- 
ing-glass twirled in the hand, to see a series 
of images of the flame corresponding to its 
rate of vibration. Tubes of different length 
will give different notes. By putting a paper 


* The lengths of the tubes are respectively 103, 10}, 84 and 
64 inches, and the diameter of each is # of an inch. 

















Fig. 4. 


A modification of these singing flames may 
be made by heating to redness a piece of 
wire gauze placed across the tube. One such 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 4. Here the 


* A straight brass blow-pipe forms a good jet mounted on 
a stand with stopcock, Glass tubes of the length of 30, 244, 19 
and 14} inches will give the notes of the common chord, and 
the octave of the fundamental tone. The gas should be turned 
very low, and burn inside the tube at a distance of About 
an inch or so from the bottom, 
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gaaze is at the bottom of the tube, and the | 


, or mixture of air and gas, is lighted at 
the top of the tube; on turning down the 

a certain point is reached when a note of 
immense vigour is obtained.* 

But the most beautiful and striking way 
of making this experiment, and one very 
easily arranged, is simply to heat the wire- 
gauze diaphragm to redness ; on the removal 
of the flame the tube will begin to sound, 
and go on sounding till the gauze is cold. 
In this case the wire gauze should be placed 
about one-fourth of the way up the tube. 
A piece of stove-pipe, 39 inches long and 
$4 inches diameter, with two thicknesses of 
iron-wire gauze, placed 8 or 9 inches up the 
tube, will give a deep and powerful musical 
note when the gauze is heated by a Bunsen 
= flame, the flame being then removed. 

e sound can be made to cease by laying the 
tube down, for now the current of air stops, 
but the loud note immediately breaks out 
gain when the tube is held in a vertical 
position. It is a veritable Munchausen’s 
tfumpet, with its music set free by heat, or 
suppressed and liberated at pleasure. | 

e mentioned just now that a singing | 
fame could be made sensitive to a note of | 
wrresponding pitch ; the most wonderful in- | 
stance of a “sensitive flame” is, however, to | 
be found in a gas flame of a different cha- 











tacter, discovered by the writer in 1866. | 

en common coal gas is allowed to issue 
from a pin-hole orifice and the gas ignited, a 
all, tapering flame of gas is formed. With | 


* With a metal tube 64 inches long and 1} inches diameter, | 
at the bottom by wire gauze, the gas jet being 4 inches | 
lelow the bottom of the tube, a note of piercing shrillness is 


and can be rendered very sensitive to high notes. 





a greater pressure of gas (to obtain which it 
is usually necessary to employ a gas-holder 
or gas-bag) the height of the flame may be 
increased until ultimately, under still greater 
pressure, the gas flame breaks into a hissing 
roar, at the same time shrinking considerably 





Fig. 6. 


in height. In place of a tranquil flow of gas 
and a smooth, tall flame, we now have a 
tumultuous rush and a noisy, bushy flame. 
Carefully adjusting the pressure of the gas, 
we may bring the flame to the very brink of 
roaring ; it is now a slender flame some two 
feet high, and will roar and shrink down a 
foot at the slightest provocation (Fig. 5). 
Notice, however, that the faintest rustling or 
sibilant sound will be found to affect the 
flame like a small, additional pressure. If 
we hiss, or tear a piece of paper, or rattle a 
bunch of keys, or shake a few coins in our 
hand, even at a distance of 30 or 40 feet, 
the flame will instantly respond, bobbing and 
curtseying at the slightest noise. But it will 
not respond to other sounds, to lower notes 
it is absolutely dead. The flame, in fact, is 
thrown into sympathetic vibration by the 
sonorous vibrations exactly like a resonant 
jar, and the existence of this vibration can 
be proved by viewing the flame in a moving 
mirror. When making its hissing roar under 
additional pressure, the reflection of the flame 
as seen in a moving mirror is found to be 
broken up into a series of distinct images, 
indicating the rapid vibration of the flame ; 
remove the pressure and allow the flame to 
burn quietly, the different images vanish, and 
only a band of light appears; now make 
any sibilant sound, and immediately the sepa- 
rate images of the flame appear. If the mir- 
ror be moved at a regular rate the number 
of images will exactly correspond to those 
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seen when the flame was roaring, and these 
again correspond to the number of vibrations 
in the exciting sound (Fig. 6). The vibra- 
tion of the flame is, in fact, synchronous with 
that of the sound which so wonderfully affects 
it. We may define this sensitive state as 
that of a body in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium, when a slight disturbance, if of 
the proper kind, produces a. disproportion- 
ately great; and often unexpected, effect. 
Glass suddenly cooled will fly to pieces with 
@ scratch ; fulminating powders exhibit this 
of unstable equilibrium still more strik- 
ly. In the case of the flame, however, it 
‘@ sonorous disturbance of a definite cha- 
eter —that, namely, to which the flame 
catisympathetically respond—that upsets the 
equilibrium of the flame and causes it to 
shorten and roar. . 
So sensitive is the flame that it will indi- 
cate the ticking of a watch ; it is in fact the 
most delicate phonoscope, or sound-detector, 
we possess, and as such one of its most useful 
applications is to prove by its indications the 
laws of the reflection, refraction, absorption, 
and interference of sound-bearing waves. 
Nay, more, the writer of this paper has 
shown that the flame can detect vibration 
inaudible to human ears. There is a little 
whistle, devised by Mr. Galton, which can 
be gradually raised in pitch, until the shrill 
note it yields ceases to be audible: the flame, 
however, will answer every time the whistle 
is blown ; though no sound is heard and the 
flame may be 20 feet distant, yet it responds 
vigorously. What a suggestive hint this 
affords of the limitation of our faculties ! 
Here is an inanimate thing revealing to us 
sonorous vibrations which, on account of their 
rapidity, lie outside the range of our hearing. 
Some animals may perceive, as sound, vibra- 
tions of the air that are below the limit of 
our cognisance, while some insects may hear 
multitudinous sounds above the limit to 
which our organ of hearing is adapted. We 
know, also, that in light the greater part of 
the radiation from the sun lies above or 
below the range of our vision. How many 
other forces may there be playing around us, 
and perhaps unconsciously affecting us, of 
which our senses give us no indication ! 
Jets of air, rendered visible by smoke, can 
be made even more sensitive to sound than 





flames, and they respond to much lower notes, 
Jets of water can also be rendered exquisite] 
sensitive to sonorous vibrations, and soll 
ing to the size of the jet and the pressure of 
the water, the sympathetic response can be 
tuned to high or low notes, With a fine jet 
of water under moderate pressure, the faintest 
sound of the voice may be made to affect the 
issuing jet, and by proper electrical arrange. 
ments the jet may be made to play the part 
of a telephonic transmitter, every syllable 
uttered being faithfully transmitted. 

In the present paper we have only 
viewed sympathetic vibration in the region of 
sound, or the vibration of bodies as a whole, 
But this by no means limits the scope of 
this subject,—a similar law holds good for 
invisible motions. In the inconceivably rapid 
vibrations of the etherial medium which 
transmits luminous and electrical radiation 
and in the molecular movements of bodies 
the same law of sympathetic vibration is found 
to exist. To some of these phenomena we 
shall refer in a later paper. 

In conclusion, do we not see in this prin- 
ciple of sympathetic vibration many obvious 
spiritual analogies and the key to many fami- 
liar facts of human life? For example, 
amid the mingled voices of the world the 
pure heart responds only to what is beautiful 
and true, for to that alone his soul vibrates 
in unison. Or again, beneath the wild dis- 
cords of degraded lives there are silent 
depths that can still resound to the Infinite 
Will. Some note from the manifold music 
of a Divine nature at last awakens a res- 
ponsive echo within those loveless souls. 
Coleridge has finely expressed this idea of 
sympathetic vibration in his well-known 
sonnet :— 


* O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live : 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 
And would we aught behold of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth, 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


O, pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be!” 


weg 





DR. JAMES BROWN. 
By Prorzsson NICHOL, LL.D. - 


‘PHE Obituary of November last records 

the death of a man in several respects 
memorable, of widespread and still growing 
influence—an influence which his powers of 
speech and pen, and in even greater degree 
the charm of his character, sent far beyond 
the limits of his Church. It has been said 
that a nation may fairly be judged by the 
quality of its dominant class, and that, for 
as purposes, the dominant class of Scot- 

nd is that of the Clergy. If this be so, we 
may be well content to be represented by 
men of the type of Dr. James Brown, whose 
comparatively premature removal at the age 
of fifty-five is not only an irreparable private 
loss, but the passing from his flock and 
country of a mental, moral, and social force, 
always exercised for the common weal. It 
is now close on forty years since the writer 
of these notes first came into contact with 
him in early youth. We were students 
together in the Logic Class of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, then conducted by the late Professor 
Robert Buchanan, who initiated into philo- 
sophy and inspired with a love of letters so 
many young men of a time when English 
Literature, as a distinct study, was recognised 
only in the northern metropolis. Brown’s 
unusual capacity in thought, as in expression, 
soon made him prominent among his fellows. 
None of us in those days wrote very well; for 
Scotch students had not then learnt to distin- 
guish between the styles proper to a sermon 
and to an essay. We rushed over reams of 
paper as we spoke at our juvenile clubs, pero- 
rating, exhorting, and dogmatizing in a shoal 
of metaphors. Buchanan did his best to throw 
reins on our exuberance ; but his sometimes 
caustic criticisms were softened by the kindly 
admission that without early flowers there 
can be no later fruits. Most of us had a 
great deal—perhaps too much—to say, and 
shared the belief in our duty to reform the 
world. The circle within the circle of those 
who had views in common—the associated 
group of which Brown was one of the most 
conspicuous members, was especially pervaded 
by the idea of a mission to infuse a higher tone 
into the’ Rectorial elections, the conduct or 
misconduct of which (for we were always 
defeated) brought us still closer together. 
We were all, or thought ourselves to be, 
keen “ Radicals,” believing in “the people,” 
progress,” “free education,” “wider suf- 
frage,” “rights of man,” “ rights of women,” 





&c., &c.—beliefs which some of the few sur- 
vivors have preserved, while others (be it 
said without offence) have considerably modi- 
fied them. At the same time, with what- 
ever degree of consistency, we were flaming 
“hero worshippers,” and fought and fell in 
championing as our nominees, in succession 
John Wilson, Alfred Tennyson, and Thomas 
Carlyle. For the last, in 1854, our energies 
and eloquences secured sixty votes, “‘ under 
penalties” of being publicly held up as 
“Deists,” “ Atheists,” and “ Pantheists.” 
Young men are wiser now and believe much 
less ; but we were ridiculously in earnest, and, 
perhaps, there is no reason to be ashamed of 
having been once enlisted in a troop of boy 
fanatics, looking for neither pension, nor 
place, nor popularity. To the firm-knit clique 
that gathered in public about the Molindinar, 
and met in closer conclave in the Observa- 
tory, there belonged several who have made 
at least honourable names. Among our lead- 
ing spirits, the man of most native genius 
was John Service, the humorous Mentor of 
our extravagances ; in later life a man who 
firmly kept faith in a soul of goodness 
even in things evil. Gavin Lambie, foremost 
medical student of his time, was our President 
till he went abroad, dying afterwards at sea, 
Our readiest writer was John M. Ross, later 
the fine Saxon and English scholar and critic 
of the High School of Edinburgh ; he, with 
Andrew Buchanan, jun.—cut off in the early 
bloom of professional success—and Brown 
himself were our poets, and supplied the 
verse pasquinades with which the devotees 
of the “Coal-hole” pelted the supple insi- 
nuators of the Janitors’ Lodge. Our legal 
lights were Joseph Dixon, equally well 
known to his intimates as a rarely learned 
Shakespearean critic ; Benjamin Williams, 
afterwards Q.C. and M.P. for Carmarthen ; 
and George Palmer, most brilliant of Welsh 
wits, who sailed from Plymouth for an 
Australian career in the “ perfidious ” Lon- 
don. Our great scholar was George Rankine 
Luke, at once the purest and most com- 
manding spirit among his contemporaries, 
whose drowning in the Isis, in 1852, buried 
from Christ Church, Oxford, one who might 
have been among her most illustrious Deans. 
Closely associated with the last was our 
philosopher in chief, Edward Caird, who, 
with Drs. Mackennal and Finlayson and 
Aglen, of Nonconformist fame, is sole sur- 
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vivor among those prominent in that sanguine 
old High Street College band. On the edge 
(becavse not technically a student) was the 
poet Alexander Smith, now unduly forgotten, 
than whom a kindlier Scot ne’er lived, and who 
in our northern verse has left no successor. 
“Friends, countrymen, and lovers,” mid 
havocs of death and political partition, there 
has never been any severing of our regards, 
nor dimming under autumn skies of our 
memories of the spring-time— 
* When all the world was young, lad, 
And all the trees were green.” 

James Brown’s death is the breaking of 
almost our last link with that early glow of 
enthusiasm, and reference to it seems, even in 
this brief notice, appropriate, for he was one of 
the keenest in the race. He shared to the full 
the zest for speculative inquiry, often bold, 
never irreverent, by which most young men 
of promise were then beset. With per- 
plexities and problems to encounter and 
to solve, or, as insoluble, to set aside, he 
was never lost in wandering mazes, for he 
had before him the pole-stars of heaven and 
home, and he was even then preserved from 
saying, writing or doing anything foolish by 
his admirable common-sense—a quality in 
which he, perhaps, surpassed us all; and which 
has stood him in good stead to the close of a 
stainless and beneficent career. 

The facts of his life have already been suc- 
cinctly stated ; and this is no place for ex- 
tended biography. As the son of a dissenting 
manse he naturally followed in the track of 
his father and a long line of covenanting 
ancestors. He was in Church-matters, after 
his settlement in Paisley, 1839 (zt. twenty- 
four), on principle a consistent Voluntary, 
loyal to the traditions of his folk; but he had 
no hostile feeling to the Scotch Established 
Church, and, at the risk and the cost of some 
reviling, he repeatedly refused to join in any 
rancorous attacks on that national Institu- 
tion. Brown cared about the divisions of 
sect comparatively little ; he was sincerely 
and deeply religious—no one farther from an 
agnostic in disguise—and could not share the 
admiration felt by one at least of his friends 
for the “ Moderates ” of last century ; but he 
was, with less aggression, though also with less 
incision, as decidedly a broad churchman as 
his ally, the author of “Lady Hetty.” He 
himself had, and firmly held, a definite creed ; 
but he made and kept friends, in and out of 
Church, with all true men. The Apostles’ 
Creed and Pope’s Universal Prayer were pass- 
port for entry to his catholic Cathedral. 

Similarly, Brown was a broad and broadem 





ing politician. He repudiated the idea that 
a teacher of religion should be outlawed 
from his legitimate influence on matters 
affecting the welfare of his country ; and had 
slight esteem for those who, with perpetually 
compromising diplomacy, disfranchised them- 
selves. But he was never a mere vestry- 
politician; and, rightly or wrongly, separated 
himself from the majority of his co-religionists 
on the Irish Question. A keen Unionist, 
he gave the last and one of the best of his 
effective public speeches from the platform 
of the Coats’ Hall in Paisley, side by side 
with the present Lord Advocate. 

“Every man,” says a professor of the 
gospel of peace, “every man who acts truly 
must be a soldier,” and Brown, when occasion 
arose, could show enough of fight; he was 
never averse in synod, assembly or platform, 
to honest and honourable controversy ; if he 
did not hate, he inveterately disliked all 
approaches to humbug, or the more vulgar 
forms of real or assumed fanaticism. But 
battle was not, as with some of his country- 
men, the breath of his being. His ways 
were ways of pleasantness, and the bulk. 
of his work was done in uncontroverted 
paths, in ministering to the wants, public 
and private, of his congregation, in dividing 
their sorrows and in sharing their joys. He 
was so endeared to his flock as an ideal pastor, 
that the name of his residence, St. James's 
Manse, had in their minds a double meaning. 
Intellectually the foremost figure in his town, 
he was one of the most essentially modest 
and unobtrusive personages of mark in Scot- 
land ; perpetually doing good by stealth, his 
benevolence was no effort to extend the range 
of his influence, but a gracious budding of 
kind will. 

“One class of benefactors,” says Marcus 
Aurelius, “want returns, another recogni- 
tions, but the highest bear good words and 
noble deeds as a vine bears grapes, because 
theycannothelpit.” To this last class Brown 
belonged. He seldom thought of conse- 
quences, and never in matters of principle 
“waited for opinion to ripen.” His sanatory 
enterprises in cholera and other evil times 
were undertaken and carried through with 
the zeal becoming to a champion of the 
Church militant against physical as against 
moral diseases, and were distinguished from 
others of the kind by the constant sanity 
of their conduct and design. His weakness 
was that, in minor matters, he found it hard 
to say “No,” and gave too much of what was 
meant for mankind to “soirées ” and similar 


innocent squanderings of energy. These 
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society meetings were sometimes unfortunate | of his church, Brown will be remembered as 
taxes on his strength; he never cared for | an honest, brave, yet prudent, counsellor and 
them ; his chosen hours were with his family | tactician ; he lives in the memories of his town 
or those in travel with his friends, as Eadie, | as the director of all the wise philanthropies 
Duff and Lees, in the Holy Land, in Greece, | of his day ; but his firmest hold on our abid- 


oramong the Scotch hills, of which he was | ing honour and regard is that of a man of far 


a stalwart climber. 


Brown had from boyhood a strong lean- | 
In 1854 he contributed | 
some very good verses to the “ University | 


ing to Literature. 


Album.” 
he acted as sub-editor of 
Biographical Dictionary,” and was 
the chief conductor of the “ Missionary Re- 


cord” of his Church. His first separate book, | 


the “ Scotch Pro- 
bationer,” gave 
to a wide circle 
of sym pathetic 
readers a taste- 
fully accented ac- 
count of a young 
student of high 
promise and rare 
humour strug- 
gling against the 
“ruthless des- 
tiny” of ill-health 
and straitened 
means. This 
finely-cut cameo 
is Brown’s liter- 
ary masterpiece. 
His “ Life of Dr. 
Eadie ” is a well- 
weighed tribute 
te an old family 
friend, the most 
learned Hebraist 
of his generation 
in Scotland. 

The “ Memoir of William Robertson of Ir- 
vine” was a more difficult task, accomplished 
with as much success as, in the author’s 
then already declining health, was possible. 
Robertson was, like Dr. John Brown, “a starry 
stranger” in his denomination, all air and fire, 
poet, musician, and conversationalist seldom 
paralleled, in whose being eccentricity and 
genius were blent in a manner hard to 
gauge. James Brown was content by admi- 
rably selected extracts from his letters, &c., 
to exhibit the characteristics of his life-long 
friend, and to let him speak for himself to a 
degree that too much obscures the real origi- 
nality of an editor who has secured what 
ought to be a permanent place among the 
biographers of his countrymen. In the history 
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later | and young. 
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ranging sympathies, a genuine philanthropist, 
who while condemning sin always hesitated 
to throw stones at the sinner. As chari- 
table as it is possible for anyone to be with- 


Shortly after taking his degree, | out weakness, he was the trusted adviser 
“ Mackenzie’s | 


of all classes, the chosen confidant of old 
As a humorist he was only 
second to the late Norman Macleod and 
Daniel Macnee. His stories and sketches of 
Scotch character 
in substance, cir- 
cumstance, and 
accent are never 
to be forgotten ; 
nor the Noctes 
Ambrosiane at 
his fireside, nor 
the walks over 
mountain and 
moor, the memo- 
ries of which re- 
turn over many 
years, as of some 
pathetic dream. 
Behind all was 
the feeling of his 
utterly unobtru- 
sive personal 
goodness, his un- 
impeachable 
fidelity to his 
friends and to the 
cardinal points of 
an essentially 
sincere Christ- 
ianity. He was a man to read with, to work 
with, to climb with, and to live with, among a 
thousand. His health, impaired by over-ex- 
ertion and constitutional decline, had been 
apparently so far restored by his voyage to 
Australia; but, some time after his return, the 
springs again gave way, and the final stroke 
was the unexpected and comparatively sud- 
den death of his wife, on which tragic event he 
repeated to his family the whole of Tenny- 
son’s “Crossing the Bar.” At the funeral he 
looked so weary that his own gathering to 
the fold of the majority was a surprise to few. 

James Brown leaves behind him no foes, 
many admirers, and many debtors, who have 
much to learn from his always true, self- 
abnegating, and manly life. 


[By Wm. Brown. 











OUR MINISTER’S LAST SERMON. 
By tae Hon. ISABEL PLUNKET. 


“ (UR minister is na weel,” we said, as he climbed the pulpit stair ; 
His face was wan, ‘and he stooped as one wi’ a heavy load to bear. 

He bowed his head 7’ his hands, and for a’ they were locked so fast, 
They shook a wheen as the flag-weeds shake, i’ the rising o’ the blast. 
Lang time he kneeled aboo us, sae still, our hearts were strangely stirred, 
Had a feather fa’en frae the roof, i’ that silence, ’twould hae been heard. 
But, o’ a sudden he rose, and stood, sae braw and straight i’ his place ; 
Like sunset ower the sna’ fields, was the licht upon his face, 
His twa hands were outstreck’ed noo, i’ a bountiful burst o’ prayer, 
Not to the good Lord owerhead, but to us poor folk list’ning there, 
Twa sma’ words, that was a’ the text, for his preachin’ that night he took, 
He seemed to dra’ them mair frae his heart, than frae out the Heav’nly Book. 


“ Be pitiful, oh, my friends,” he cried, “I ask it i? Christ’s name, 
Let the wonder o’ His kindness fill our selfish lives wi’ shame. 
Be pitiful, the world is ower hard, men grasp and grind for gain, 
They hae scant time or thocht to spare for anither’s joy or pain. 
They say, oh, God forgie it them ! ‘tho weak must go to the wall,’ 
They say, ‘the sinner must dree his dree,’ oh, God forgie us all ! 
But I say to you ‘ Be pitiful,’ to ilka soul ye meet, 
I the harvest field or the market, i’ the hoose or i’ the street. 
Know this, the brawest heart i’ a’ the world has sometime need 0’ love; 
The weakest lamb i’ a’ the flock is dear to the good Lord above ; 
Awa, awa, wi’ bitter thochts, awa wi’ cruel scorn and hate, 
Whilst ye hae time, my friends, ‘ Be pitiful,’ soon it may be too late. 


oe, Bea 


Be pitiful to the bairns, let me plead first for the bairns to-night, 
Whate’er their future, or your past, let the lives o’ the bairns be bright. 
God knows they maun hae trouble enoo’, the playtime o’ life is brief, 

Let not ane o’ its golden hours be o’ershadowed wi’ your grief. 

Ye canna’ mak’ i’ a lifetime what ane moment may destroy ; 

Oh, rob not the bairns o’ their birthright o’ Innocence, Faith, and Joy. 
Joy is a bird o’ passage, sweet, sae sweet, but shy and fleet o’ wing, 

Gin it hae lit ? the heart o’ your bairn, thank God, and let it sing. 
Innocence is a pure white flower, they bring frae the Holy Land, 

One storm o’ wrath, one breath o’ sin, it will droop, and fade i’ their hand. 
Faith is a beautiful fixéd star, their heavenward steps to guide, 

Or ever that star were quenched i’ tears, ’twere better the bairn had died. 
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“ Far better ” — our minister paused, and drew a hand athwart his brow, 
There was ane sma’ grave in our Kirkyard he was thinking of, I trow ; 
But again frae out o’ the silence, there broke a burst o’ prayer : 

“Be pitiful, oh, my friends,” he cried, “ Be pitiful, everywhere. 

Weep, aye weep for the living, weep not for the lambs 1’ God’s fold, 

Weep not for the quiet dead, but for sad hearts out i’ the wold. 

Oh, my friends, there is mickle mair I fain would say had I time, 

I feel to-night as if a’ the sorrows o’ a’ your hearts were mine, 

But I maun leave the aged folk, the oppressed, the sick, the blind 

Wi’ their sad e’en, to plead theirsels ; 1 maun leave a’ that behind. 

Yet ane word would I speak i’ parting, ane last word, and I hae done, 
Be pitiful to the sinner, for the sake o’ God’s dear Son. 
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“ Be pitiful to the sinner ; oh, let the conflict fierce, wi’ sin, 
The conflict fierce which we a’ must wage, in your ain hearts begin, 
Then will ye no be quick to judge, nor swift your brother to condemn, 
Then will ye hae compassion great, for a’ your tempted fellow-men. 
Be pitiful, oh, be pitiful, remember at what cost, 
Christ, the Redeemer o’ the world, came down to seek and save the lost. 
Be pitiful, if ye would hope i’ His most blessed work to share, 
Ane word may heal a wounded soul, ane word may goad it to despair. 
Oh, think again through a’ Christ’s sinless life He was the sinner’s friend, 
So let your work i’ Love begin, i’ Love so let it end.” 


"Twas o'er: “ Amen, Amen,’ 


frae ilka heart ; kneeling, he bowed his head. 


Next morn wi’ tears, the news went round, “ Our minister is dead.” 





THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
Avrnor or “ A Warxpow rv Turvums,” ETO. 


CHAPTER I. 
1 os? ago, in the days when our caged 


blackbirds never saw a king’s soldier 
without whistling impudently, “Come ower 
the water to Charlie,” a minister of Thrums 
was to be married, but something happened, 
and he remained a bachelor. Then when 
he was old he passed in the square the lady 
who was to have been his wife, and her hair 
was white, but she, too, was still unmarried. 
The meeting had only one witness, a weaver, 
and he said solemnly afterwards, “They 
didna speak, but they just gave one another 
a look, and I saw the love-light in their 
een.” No more is remembered of these 
two, no being now living ever saw them, 
but the poetry that was in the soul of a 
battered weaver makes them human to us 
for ever. 

It is of another minister I am to tell, but 
only to those who can sympathise. Others 
will find these pages as colourless as our 
little square would have been that day for 
the weaver, had the love-light never shone in 
his own eyes, lit at the only fire where it 
may be lit, 2 woman’s heart. By this light 
alone should a love-story be read. It is 
never quite extinguished, the small dust of 
life no more choking the soul than the rose 
in the old desk loses all its fragrance when it 
falls to pieces. I am not bidding good-bye to 
many readers, for though it is true that some 
men, of whom Lord Rintoul was one, live to 
an old age without knowing love, few of us 
can have met them, and of women so incom- 
plete I never heard. 

Gavin Dishart was barely twenty-one when 
he and his mother came to Thrums, light- 





hearted like the traveller who little knows 
what awaits him at the bend of the road. It 
was the time of year when the ground is 
carpeted beneath the firs with brown hairs, 
when split nuts patter all day from the beech 
and children lay yellow corn on the dominie’s 
desk, to remind him that now they are 
needed in the fields. The day was so still 
that carts could be heard rumbling a mile 
away. All Thrums was out in its wynds 
and closes—a few of the weavers still in the 
knee-breeches of past times—to look at the 
new Auld Licht minister. I was there too, 
the heaviest heart in Thrums that day, 
hiding so that my dear Margaret might not 
have the pain of seeing me; and I was the 
only one in all the crowd who looked more 
at her than at her son. Eighteen years had 
passed since I saw her last. Already her 
hair had lost the brightness of its youth, and 
she seemed to me smaller and more fragile ; 
and the face that I loved when I was a 
hobbledehoy, and loved when I looked once 
more upon it in Thrums and always shall 
love till T die, was soft and worn. Margaret 
was an old woman, and she was only forty- 
three. There was no eye upon the dominie, 
but why should I shrink now from telling 
that my hands went uP to my face to hide 
its pain? Yet when I looked again I knew 
that the lines on her brow did not speak of 
present sorrows, and that Gavin was her 
lamp to dispel the darkness of the past. As 
he put his eager boyish face out at the 
carriage window, many saw that he was hold- 
ing his mother’s hand, but none could be 
glad at the sight as the dominie was glad, 
standing far back and looking on at a 
happiness in which he dared not mingle, 
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Margaret was crying because she was so | will neither laugh nor cry with Gavin and 
proud of her boy, as mothers have cried | Babbie. 
before and since. Poor sons to be proud of,| The little girl to whom this book is to be- 
good mothers, but I would not have you | long does not see round the glass, though 
dry those tears. these things happened before she came into 

The little minister looked out at the! the world. But the trials of Gavin and the 
carriage window, and many of the weavers, | Egyptian cannot come home to others as to 
men and women, drew humbly back. A | her, who sat on my knee while I told her of 
little boy in a red frock with black spots | them, and had only to look at my chimney- 
pressed forward, however, and held up a/ piece to see the slate on which Rob Dow 
sticky parly, which Gavin accepted, though | carved his last words as he lay in the glen 
not without a tremor, for children were | with the great tree trunk pressing the life 
more terrible to him then than bearded men. | out of him, and to open my desk, which 
The mother, trying to look modest, bore her | none but she has leave to touch, to take out 
proud boy away, but her face showed that | Adam Dishart’s gully-knife and my poem on 
she thought him made for life. With this | Margaret that was never finished. Before 
little incident Gavin’s career in Thrums/|she was ten years old I had pointed out to 
began. I remembered it suddenly the other | her the Jaws of Death, where Gavin and the 
day, when wading across the wynd where it | Earl stood, and the well in Caddam, where 
took place. Many scenes in the little minis- | Babbie went one day for water ; and when I 
ter’s life came back to me in this way. The | showed her the chain bridge I breasted for 
first time I ever thought of writing his | Margaret’s sake, the scene was so real to her 
love-story as an old man’s gift to a little | that she squeezed my hand and whispered, 
maid since grown tall, was one night while I | “Oh, was you drownded ?” She has played 
sat alone in the school-house ; on my knees a | in the Toadshole, and roamed down Windy- 
fiddle that has been my only living compan- | ghoul for blaeberries, and she has only to 
ion since I sold my hens. The fall of a peat | open a kist to see Babbie’s gypsy frock. 
from the fire roused me, and then I knew | There are many still living, no farther away 
that Gavin had been in my head for hours, | than the Tenements, who heard all Gavin’s 
as he so often was and is. But what had | sermons against women, as well as the ser- 
sent my mind drifting back to the hill was | mons in their favour, and though these are 
my garden gate, shaking in the wind. The | not matters for speaking of, she wheedles 
first time I saw Gavin and the Egyptian | the old folk into telling her all they remem- 
together was at a gate on the hill. It rattled | ber. The men, she says, only remember the 
as he opened it, and I looked up and saw | texts, while the women remember everything, 
them, and neither knew why I had such | including howhe looked. But you who read 
cause to start at the sight. Then the gate | will question these folk in vain, though you 
swung to. It had just such a click as mine. | make the journey to Thrums for that purpose, 

Those two figures at a gate are more real | for their legs are not to be drawn (as they 
to me than many things that happened yes- | would say) by strangers, and they will rather 
terday, but I do not know that I can make | watch you from their windows than converse 
them live to others. A ghost show used to | with you. Probably they will send you to 
come yearly to Thrums at the merry Muckle | the cemetery, from which is the best view of 
Friday, in which the illusion was effected | Thrums, and on the stones there you will 
with a glass hung between the audience and | read the names of many persons who are to be 
the stage. I cannot deny that the comings | spoken of in this book, and you will walk over 
and goings of the ghost were highly divert- | the graves of Nanny Webster and Hendry 
ing, yet the farmer of T’nowhead was but | Munn, who never had a stone, and of Lang 
poorly amused, and only laughed because he | Tammas, whose stone was stolen by Sam1 
had paid his money at the hole in the door | Biggar, and “ Here lies Thomas Whamond,” 
like the rest of us. We discovered after- | changed to “ Here lies Betsy, wife of Samuel 
wards that T’nowhead had been sitting at | Biggar.” Sam’] lies there himself now too. Yea 








the end of a form where he saw round the | (but this I had forgotten), you will also find, . 


glass, and consequently saw no ghost. I fear | a stone’s-throw west of the Bower, the tomb of 
lest my audience may be in the same pre- | the dominie of Glen Quharity ; for so long as 
dicament. I see the little minister as he was | I live this book is not to be printed, but after 
at one-and-twenty ; but can I provide the | I die my little maid may do with it as she 
glass for them? If they see round it they | will. And I here give her the right to alter 

Parly, gingerbread, parliament cake. it as she chooses, lest it become old-fashioned 
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in my desk; but I make two stipulations, 
that she shall not touch it till she be twenty- 
one, and that she does not alter a word which 
refers to Margaret. This command I must put 
upon her because, though come to eighteen 

ears, and my most beloved now living, she 
Tos ever been unjust to Margaret, through a 
childish sympathy with me.* 

On that day, when a carriage brought 
Gavin to Thrums, he was as I am now; for 
may we not say that the pages lay before 
him on which he was to write his life? Yet 
he was not quite as Iam. To me the pages 
are scarcely blank; it is as if I had only to 
write over with ink what he has written in 
‘onan and even now at the first chapter I 

ow the last. Few can be merry at the 
beginning who know the end, and over these 

es I already see a shadow stealing, the 
shadow of the Egyptian. Our life is a book 
to which we add daily, until suddenly we 
are finished, and then the manuscript is 
burned. In this diary we set out meaning 
to write one story, and write another. To 
turn back to the beginning is only to wonder 
and to be sad, but to compare the second half 
of the volume as it is with what we vowed 
to make it, is to be lashed with nettles, 

How often does a phantom woman draw 
the man from the way he meant to go. So 
was man created, to hunger for the ideal 
that is above himself, until one day there is 
magic in the air, and the eyes of a girl rest 
upon him. He does not know that it is he 
himself who crowned her, and thus the pure 
love of youths and maidens is the one form 
of idolatry that is not quite ignoble. It is 
the joining of two souls on their way to God. 
But if the woman is not good, the test of the 
man is when he wakens from his dream. The 
nobler his ideal the farther will he have been 
hurried down the wrong way, for those who 
only run after little things will not go far. 


* But Mr. Ogilvy changed his mind, charging me in no way 
to alter his manuscripts, of which he thought less in the dear 
a when he read them to me than afterwards, when his eye- 
sight failed, and I read them to him. I needed no such in- 
structions, but if I asked him why he thought I could 
dare to criticise such beautiful books he smiled sadly, pat- 
ting my cheek, and saying that beautiful books only came 
from great factories, while his were woven at a hand-loom. 
Yet he confessed his fear that, even though I did not insert 
notes of exclamation (which he called the hairpins of litera- 
ture), I might marry (than which there was then nothing 
more improbable, though the thing has happened 
tince) a man who did not know the right word when he 
saw it, “That, I take it,” he said, “would be the test 
disaster that could befall a woman, and it might also lead to 
the mangling of my manuscripts, in which I have got the 
hight word but seldom ; for though to getit is the sweetest thing 
in life, it is as difficult to hit as a squirrel.” I reverence Mr. 
Ogilvy’s memory too much, however, to let one word of what 
he wrote be changed, fhough I shall always think that she 
whom I am called after treated him cruelly. He used to order 
me out of the schoolhouse when I said so to him, and in his 
wow never said it, wishing to spare him pain,—Margaret 

cond, 





Will he turn back? It was but weakness to 
follow the halo; it is sin to follow when he 
knows there is no halo. If he still follows, 
love sinks into passion, perhaps only to stain 
its wings and rise again, perhaps to drown. 

And, Babbie, what shall I say of you who 
make me write these things % lon not your 
judge. Shall we not laugh at the student 
that chides the thrushes whose song comes 
between him and his books: the thrushes 
with whom, on the mad night you came into 
Gavin’s life, you had more.in common than 
with Auld Licht ministers ? The gladness of 
living was in your step, your voice was 
melody, and he was wondering what love 
might be. You were the daughter of a sum- 
mer night, born where all the birds are free, 
and the moon christened you with her soft 
light to glamour the eyes of man. Not our 
little minister alone was stricken by you into 
his second childhood. To look upon you was 
to rejoice that so fair a thing could be; to 
think of you is still to be young. Even 
those who called you a little devil, of whom 
I myself have been one, admitted that in the 
end you had a soul, though not that you 
were born with one. They said you stole 
it, and so made a woman of yourself. But 
again I say, I am not your judge, and when 
I picture you as Gavin saw you first, a bare- 
legged witch dancing up Windyghoul,a wreath 
of rowan berries in your black hair, and on 
your finger a jewel the little minister could 
not have bought with five years of toil, the 
shadows vanish from my pages, and I cannot 
wonder that Gavin loved you. 

Often I say to myself that this is to be 
Gavin’s story, not mine. Yet must it be 
mine, too, in a manner, and of myself I shall 
sometimes have to speak ; not willingly, for 
it is time my little tragedy had died of old 
age. I have kept it to myself so long that 
now I would rather stand at its grave alone. 
It is true that when I found who was to be 
the new minister I hoped fora day that the 
life broken in Harvie might be mended in 
Thrums, but two minutes’ talk with Gavin 
showed me that Margaret had kept from him 
the secret that was hers and mine, and so 
knocked the bottom out of my foolish hopes. 
I did not blame her then, nor do I blame her 
now ; but it was bitter to look at the white 
manse among the trees to which those loved 
ones were coming, and know that I must 
keep aloof. For Margaret’s sake it had to 
be done, for her wishes must be mine, yet 
this new trial came upon me like the first 
one, hardly less terrible than death. I thought 
that in these eighteen years my passions had 
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burned like a ship till they sank, but I suffered 
again as on that awful night at Harvie, when 
Adam Dishart came back, nearly killing 
Margaret and pulling up all my ambitions by 
the root in a single hour. I waited in Thrums 
till I had looked again on Margaret, who 
thought me dead, and Gavin, who did not 
know that I had ever lived, and then I 
trudged back to the school-house, Some- 
thing I heard of them from time to time 
during the winter, for in the gossip of 
Thrums I was well posted, but much of what 
is to be told here I only learned afterwards 
from those who knew it best. Gavin heard 
of me at times as the dominie in the glen 
who had ceased to attend the Auld Licht 
kirk, and Margaret did not even hear of me. 
It was all I could do for them. 


CHAPTER IL. 


On the east coast of Scotland, hidden, as 
if in a quarry, at the foot of cliffs that may 
one day fall forward, is a village called 
Harvie. So has it shrunk since the day when 
I skulked from it that I hear of a traveller’s 
asking lately at one of its doors how far he 
was from a village ; yet Harvie throve once, 
and was celebrated even in distant Thrums 
for its fish. Most of our weavers would 
have thought it as unnatural not to buy 
harvies in the square on the Muckle Friday, 
as to let Saturday night pass without laying 
in a sufficient stock of halfpennies to go 
round the family twice. 

Gavin was born in Harvie, but left it at 
such an early age that he could only recall 
thatched houses with nets drying on the 
roofs, and a sandy shore in which coarse grass 
grew. In the picture he could not pick out 
the house of his birth, though he might have 
been able to go to it had he ever returned to 
the village. Soon he learned that his mother 
did not care to speak of Harvie, and perhaps 
he thought that she had forgotten it too, all 
save one scene to which his memory still 
guided him. When his mind wandered to 
Harvie, Gavin saw the door of his home open 
and a fisherman enter, who scratched his 
head and then said, “ Your man’s drowned, 
missis.” Gavin seemed to see many women 
crying, and his mother staring at them with 
a face suddenly painted white, and next to 
hear a voice that was his own saying, “ Never 
mind, mother; Ill be a man to you now, 
and I'll get into breeks for the burial.” But 
Adam required no funeral, for his body lay 
deep in the sea. 

Gavin thought that this was the tragedy 








of his mother’s life, and the most memorable 
event of his own childhood. But it was 
neither. When Margaret, even after she 
came to Thrums, thought of Harvie, it was not 
at Adam’s death she shuddered, but at the 
recollection of me. 

It would ill become me to take a late re- 
vengeon Adam Dishart now by saying what is 
not true of him. Though he died a fisherman 
he was a sailor for a great part of his life, 
and doubtless his recklessness was washed 
into him on the high seas, where in his 
time men made a crony of death, and drank 
merrily over dodging it for another night. 
To me his roars of laughter without cause 
were as repellent as a boy’s drum ; yet many 
faces that were long in my company bright- 
ened at his coming, and women, with whom, 
despite my learning, I was in no wise 4 
favourite, ran to their doors to listen to him 
as readily as to the bell-man. Children 
scurried from him if his mood was savage, 
but to him at all other times, while me they 
merely disregarded. There was always a 
smell of the sea about him. He had a rolling 
gait, unless he was drunk, when he walked 
very straight, and before both sexes he boasted 
that any woman would take him for his 
beard alone. Of this beard he took prodigious 
care, though otherwise thinking little of his 
appearance, and I now see that he understood 
women better than I did, who had neverthe- 
less reflected much about them. It cannot be 
said that he was vain, for though he thought 
he attracted women strangely, that, I main- 
tain, is a weakness common to all men, and 
so no more to be marvelled at than a stake in 
afence. Foreign oaths were the nails with 
which he held his talk together, yet I doubt 
not they were a curiosity gathered at sea, like 
his chains of shells, more for his own pleasure 
than for others’ pain. His friends gave them 
no weight, and when he wanted to talk 
emphatically he kept them back, though they 
were then as troublesome to him as eggs to 
the bird-nesting boy who has to speak with 
his spoil in his mouth. 

Adam was drowned on Gavin’s fourth 
birthday ; a year after I had to leave Harvie. 
He was blown off his smack in a storm, and 
could not reach the rope his partner flung 
him. “It’s no go, lad,” he shouted; “so 
long, Jim,” and sank. 

A month afterwards Margaret sold her 
share in the smack, which was all Adam left 
her, and the furniture of the house was 
rouped. She took Gavin to Glasgow, where 
her only brother needed a housekeeper, and 
there mother and son remained until Gavin 
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got his call to Thrums. During these seven- 
teen years I lost knowledge of them as com- 
pletely as Margaret had lost knowledge of 
me. On hearing of Adam’s death I went 
back to Harvie to try to trace her, but she 
had feared this, and so told no one where she 
was going. 

According to Margaret, Gavin’s genius 
showed itself while he was still a child. He 
was born with a brow whose nobility im- 
ressed her from the first. It was a minister’s 
Seer, and though Margaret was herself no 
scholar—being as slow to read as she was 
uick at turning bannocks on the girdle— 
the decided, when his age was still counted 
by months, that the ministry had need of 
him. In those days the first question asked 
of a child was not “Tell me your name,” but 
“What are you to be?” and one child in 
every family replied “A minister.” He was 
set apart for the Church as doggedly as the 
shilling a week for the rent, and the rule 
held good though the family consisted of 
only one boy. From his earliest days Gavin 
thought he had been fashioned for the minis- 
try as certainly as a spade for digging, and 
Margaret rejoiced and marvelled thereat, 
though she had made her own puzzle. An 
enthusiastic mother may bend her son’s mind 
as she chooses, if she begins at once; nay, 
she may do stranger things. I know a 
mother in Thrums who loves “ features,” and 
had a child born with no chin to speak of. 
The neighbours expected this to bring her 
to the dust, but it only showed what a 
mother can do. In a few months that child 
had a chin with the best of them.* 

Margaret’s brother died, but she remained 
in his single room, and, ever with a picture 
of her son in a pulpit to repay her, contrived 
to keep Gavin at school. Everything a 
woman's fingers can do Margaret’s did better 
than most, and among the wealthy people 
by whom she was employed her gentle man- 
ner was spoken of. For though Margaret 
had no schooling, she was a lady at heart, 
moving and almost speaking as one even in 
Harvie, where they did not perhaps like her 
the better for it. 

At six Gavin hit another boy hard for 
belonging to the Established Church, from 
which the stern Auld Lichts were the 
original seceders. At seven he could not 
lose himself in the Shorter Catechism. His 
mother expounded the Scriptures to him 


* The mother was the Jean who is frequently mentioned in 
this book. She told me that’she devoted an hour daily to her 
baby’s think the time was well spent. Her husband 
{ brother of Hendry Munn) took no interest in the matter, 

, which was surely very like a man.—, 





till he was eight, when he began to ex- 
pound them to her. By this time he was 
studying the practical work of the pulpit 
as enthusiastically as ever medical student 
cut off a leg. From a front pew in the 
gallery Gavin watched the minister’s every 
movement, noting that the first thing to do 
on ascending the pulpit is to cover your 
face with your hands, as if the exalted 
position affected you like a strong light, and 
the second to move the big Bible slightly, to 
show that the kirk officer, not having had 
a university education, cannot be expected 
to know the very spot on which it ought to 
lie. Gavin saw that the minister joined in 
the singing more like one countenancing a 
seemly thing than because he needed it him- 
self, and that he only sang a mouthful now 
and again after the congregation was in full 
pursuit of the precentor. It was noteworthy 
that the first prayer lasted longer than all 
the others, and that to read the intimations 
about the Bible-class and the collection else- 
where than immediately before the last 
Psalm would have been as sacrilegious as to 
insert the dedication to King James at the 
end of Revelation. Sitting under a minister 
justly honoured in his day, the boy was often 
some words in advance of him, not vain- 
glorious of his memory, but fervent, eager, 
and regarding the preacher as hardly less 
sacred than the Book. Gavin was encouraged 
by his frightened yet admiring mother to 
saw the air from their pew as the minister 
sawed it in the pulpit, and two benedictions 
were pronounced twice a Sabbath in that 
church, in the same words, the same manner, 
and simultaneously. 

There was a black year when the things 
of this world, especially its pastimes, took 
such a grip of Gavin that he said to Mar- 
garet he would rather be good at the high 
jump than the author of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” That year passed, and Gavin 
came to his right mind. One afternoon 
Margaret was at home making a glengarry 
for him out of a piece of carpet, and giving 
it a tartan edging, when the boy bounded in 
from school, crying “Come quick, mother, 
and you'll see him.” Margaret reached the 
door in time to see a street musician flying 
from Gavin and his friends. ‘“ Did you take 
stock of him, mother?” the boy asked when 
he re-appeared with the mark of a muddy 
stick on his back. ‘He's a Papist! a sore 
sight, mother, a sore sight. We stoned him 
for persecuting the noble Martyrs.” 

When Gavin was twelve he went to the 
University, and also got a place in a shop as 
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errand boy. He used to run through the 
streets between his work and his classes. 
Potatoes and salt fish, which could be got 
at twopence the pound if bought by the 
half-hundredweight, were his food. There 
was not always a good meal for two, yet 
when Gavin reached home at night there was 
generally something ready for him, and 
Margaret had supped “hours ago.” Gavin’s 
hunger urged him to fall to, but his love for 
his mother made him watchful. 

“What did you have yourself, mother ?” 
he would demand suspiciously. 

“Oh, I had a fine supper, I assure you.” 

“ What had you ?” 

“I had potatoes, for one thing.” 

“ And dripping ?” 

“ You may be sure.” 

“Mother, you're cheating me. The drip- 
ping hasn’t been touched since yesterday.” 

“IT dinna—don’t—care for dripping—no 
much.” 

Then would Gavin stride the room fiercely, 
a queer little figure. 

“Do you think I'll stand this, mother ? 
Will I let myself be pampered with drip- 
ping and every delicacy when you starve 1” 

“Gavin, I really dinna care for dripping.” 

“Then I'll give up my classes, and we can 
have butter.” 

“T assure you I’m no hungry. It’s dif- 
ferent wi’ a growing laddie.” 

“Tm not a growing laddie,” Gavin would 
say, bitterly ; “but, mother, I warn you that 
not another bite passes my throat till I see 
you eating too.” 

So Margaret had to take her seat at the 
table, and when she said “‘ I can eat no more,” 
Gavin retorted sternly, “ Nor will I, for fine 
I see through you.” 

These two were as one far more than most 
married people, and, just as Gavin in his 
childhood reflected his mother, she now 
reflected him. The people for whom she 
sewed thought it was contact with them 
that had rubbed the broad Scotch from her 
tongue, but she was only keeping pace with 
Gavin. Whenshewasexcited the Harvie words 
came back to her, as they come back to me. 
I have taught the English language all my 
life, and I try to write it, but everything I 
say in this book I first think to myself in the 
Doric. This, too, I notice, that in talking to 
myself* I am broader than when gossiping 

* This was a habit of Mr. Ogilvy’s, doubtless the result of his 
solitary life. He not only ed to himself but to inanimate 
objects, calling his desk names, for instance, when it would not 


shut (being too full), and I have even seen him bow with sar- 
donic politeness to his pen, because it had fallen off the table. 


—M. 
Dripping, of roasted meat. It was sold by cooks to the poor. 





with the farmers of the glen, who send their 
children to me to learn English, and then jeer 
at them if they say old lights instead of auld 
lichts. 

To Margaret it was happiness to sit through 
the long evenings sewing, and look over her 
work at Gavin as he read or wrote or recited 
to himself the learning of the schools. But 
she coughed every time the weather changed, 
and then Gavin would start. 

“You must go to your bed, mother,” he 
would say, tearing himself from his books; 
or he would sit beside her and talk of the 
dream that was common to both ; a dream 
of a manse where Margaret was mistress and 
Gavin was called the minister. Every night 
Gavin was at his mother’s bedside to wind 
her shawl round her feet, and while he didit 
Margaret smiled. 

“ Mother, this is the chaff pillow you've 
taken out of my bed, and given me your 
feather one.” 

“Gavin, you needna change them. 
na have the feather pillow.” 

“Do you dare to think I'll let you sleep 
on chaff? Put up your head. Now, is that 
soft ?” 

“Tt’s fine. I dinna deny but what I sleep 
better on feathers. Do you mind, Gavin, you 
bought this pillow for me the moment you got 
your bursary money ?” 

The reserve that is a wall between many 
of the Scottish poor had been broken down 
by these two. When he saw his mother 
sleeping happily, Gavin went back to his 
work. To save the expense of a lamp he 
would put his book almost beneath the 
dying fire, and, taking the place of the 
fender, read till he was shivering with 
cold. 

“Gavin, it is near morning, and you not 
in your bed yet! What are you thinking 
about so hard ?” 

“Oh, mother, I was wondering if the time 
would ever come when I would be a minister, 
and you would have an egg for your breakfast 
every morning.” 

So the years passed, and soon Gavin would 
be a minister. He had now sermons to pre- 
pare, and every one of them was first preached 
to Margaret. Howsolemn was his voice, how 
his eyes flashed, how stern were his admoni- 
tions. 

“Gavin, such a sermon I never heard. The 
spirit of God is on you. I’m ashamed you 


I win- 


should have me for a mother.” 

“God grant, mother,” Gavin said, little 
thinking what was soon to happen, or he 
would have made this prayer on his knees, 
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“that you may never be ashamed to have 
me for a son.” 

“ Ah, mother,” he would say wistfully, “ it 
is not a great sermon, but do you think I’m 
preaching Christ ? That is what I try, but 
I’m carried away and forget to watch my- 
self.” 

“The Lord has you by the hand, Gavin: 
and mind, I dinna say that because you're 
my laddie.” 

“Yes, you do, mother, and well I know it, 
and yet it does me good to hear you.” 

That it did him good, I, who would fain 
have shared those days with them, am very 
sure. The praise that comes of love does 
not make us vain, but humble rather. 
Knowing what we are, the pride that shines 
in our mother’s eyes as she looks at us, is 
about the most pathetic thing a man has to 
face, but be would be a devil altogether if 
it did not burn some of the sin out of him. 

Not long before Gavin preached for our 
kirk and got his call, a great event took 
place in the little room at Glasgow. The 
student appeared for the first time before his 
mother in his ministerial clothes. He wore 


the black silk hat, that was destined to 
become a terror to evil-doers in Thrums, 
and I daresay he was rather puffed up about 


himself that day. 
smiled at him. 

“It’s a pity I’m so little, mother,” he said 
with a sigh. 

“You're no what I would call a particu- 
larly long man,” Margaret said, “but you’re 
just the height I like.” 

Then Gavin went out in his grandeur, and 
Margaret cried for an hour. She was think- 
ing of me as well as of Gavin, and as it 
happens I know that I was thinking at the 
same time of her. Gavin kept a diary in 
those days, which I have seen, and by com- 
paring it with mine, I discovered that while 
he was showing himself to his mother in his 
black clothes, I was on my way back from 
Tilliedrum, where I had gone to buy a sand- 
glass for the school. The one I bought was 
so like another Margaret had used at Harvie 
that it set me thinking of her again all the 
way home. This is a matter hardly worth 
mentioning, and yet it interests me. 

Busy days followed the call to Thrums, 
and Gavin had difficulty in forcing himself to 
his sermons wher there was always some- 
thing more to tell his mother about the 
weaving town they were going to, or about 
the manse or the furniture that had been 
transferred to him by the retiring minister. 
The little room which had become so familiar 
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that it seemed one of a family party of three 
had to be stripped, and many of its contents 
were sold. Among what were brought to 
Thrums was a little exercise-book, in which 
Margaret had tried, unknown to Gavin, to 
teach herself writing and grammar, that she 
might be less unfit for a manse. He found 
it accidentally one day. It was full of “I 
am, thou art, he is,” and the like, written 
many times in a shaking hand. Gavin put 
his arms round his mother when he saw what 
she had been doing. The exercise-book is in 
my desk now, and will be my little maid’s 
when I die. 

‘Gavin, Gavin,” Margaret said many times 
in those last days at Glasgow, “to think it 
has all come true!” 

“Let the last word you say in the house 
be a prayer of thankfulness,” she whispered 
to him when they were taking a final glance 
at the old home. 

In the bare room they called the house, 
the little minister and his mother went on 
their knees, but, as it chanced, their last 
word there was not addressed to God. 

“Gavin,” Margaret whispered as he took 
her arm, “do you think this bonnet sets 
me ?” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Wuat first struck Margaret in Thrums 
was the smell of the caddis. The town 
smells of caddis no longer, but whiffs of it 
may be got even now as one passes the 
houses of the old, where the lay still swings 
at little windows like a great ghost pendu- 
lum. To me it is a homely smell, which I 
draw in with a great breath, but it was as 
strange to Margaret as the weavers them- 
selves, who, in their coloured nightcaps and 
corduroys streaked with threads, gazed at 
her and Gavin. The little minister was try- 
ing to look severe and old, but twenty-one 
was in his eye. 

“Look, mother, at that white house with 
the green roof. That is the manse.” 

The manse stands high, with a sharp eye 
on all the town. Every back window in the 
Tenements has a glint of it, and so the back 
of the Tenements is always better behaved 
than the front. It was in the front that 
Jamie Craik, a pitiful bachelor all his life 
because he thought the women proposed, 
kept his ferrets, and here, too, Beattie 
hanged himself, going straight to the clothes- 
posts for another rope when the first one 
broke, such was his determination. In the 
front Sanders Gilruth openly boasted (on 
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Craik’s potato-pit) that by having a seat in 
two churches he could lie in bed on Sab- 
bath and get the credit of being at one or 
other. (Gavin made short work of him.) To 
the right-minded, the Auld Licht manse was 
as a family Bible, ever lying open before 
them, but Beattie spoke for more than him- 
self when he said, “ Dagon that manse! I 
never gie a swear but there it is glowering 
at me.” 

The manse looks down on the town from 
the north-east, and is reached, from the road 
that leaves Thrums behind it in another mo- 
ment, by a wide, straight path, so rough 
that to carry a fraught of water to the manse 
without spilling was to be superlatively good 
at one thing. Packages in a cart it set leap- 
ing like trout in a fishing-creel. Opposite 
the opening in the garden wall of the manse, 
where for many years there had been an 
intention of putting up a gate, were two 
big stones a yard apart, standing ready for 
the winter, when the path was often a rush 
of yellow water, and this the only bridge to 
the glebe dyke, down which the minister 
walked to church. 

When Margaret entered the manse on 
Gavin’s arm, it was a white-washed house of 
five rooms, with a garret in which the mini- 
ster could sleep if he had guests, as during 
the Fast week. It stood with its garden 
within high walls, and the roof facing south- 
ward was carpeted with moss that shone in 
the sun in a dozen shades of green and yellow. 
Three firs guarded the house from west winds, 
but blasts from the north often tore down 
the steep fields and skirled through the manse, 
banging all its doors at once. A beech, 
growing on the east side, leant over the roof 
as if to gossip with the well in the court- 
yard. The garden was to the south, and was 
over-full of gooseberry and currant bushes. 
It contained a summer seat, where queer 
things were soon to happen. 

Margaret would not even take off her 
bonnet until she had seen through the manse 
and opened all the presses. The parlour and 
kitchen were downstairs, and of the three 
rooms above, the study was so small that 
Gavin’s predecessor could touch each of its 
walls without shifting his position. Every 
room save Margaret’s had long-lidded beds, 
which close as if with shutters, but hers 
was coff-fronted, or comparatively open, with 
carving on the wood like the ornamentation 
of coffins. Where there were children in a 
house they liked to slope the boards of the 
closed-in bed against the dresser, and play at 
sliding down mountains on them. 





But for many years there had been no 
children in the manse. He in whose ways 
Gavin was to attempt the heavy task of 
walking had been a widower three months 
after his marriage, a man narrow when he 
came to Thrums, but so large-hearted when 
he left it that I, who know there is good in all 
the world because of the lovable souls I have 
met in this corner of it, yet cannot hope 
that many are as near to God as he. The 
most gladsome thing in the world is that few 
of us fall very low; the saddest that, with 
such capabilities, we seldom rise high. Of 
those who stand perceptibly above their fel- 
lows I have known very few; only Mr. Car- 
frae and two or three women. 

Gavin only saw a very frail old minister 
who shook as he walked as if his feet 
were striking against stones. Mr. Carfrae 
was to depart on the morrow to the place of 
his birth, but he came to the manse to wish 
his successor God speed. Strangers were so 
formidable to Margaret that she only saw 
him from her window. 

“May you never lose sight of God, Mr. 
Dishart,” the old man said in the parlour. 
Then he added, as if he had asked too much, 
‘May you never turn from Him as I often 
did when I was a lad like you.” 

As this aged minister, with the beautiful 
face that God gives to all who love Him 
and follow His commandments, spoke of his 
youth, he looked wistfully round the faded 
parlour. 

“Tt is like a dream,” he said. ‘The first 
time I entered this room the thought passed 
through me that I would cut down that 
cherry-tree, because it kept out the light, 
but I grew old while looking for the axe, 
Only yesterday I was the young minister, 
Mr. Dishart, and to-morrow you will be the 
old one, bidding good-bye to your successor.” 

His eyes came back to Gavin’s eager face. 

“ You are very young, Mr. Dishart ?” 

“Nearly twenty-one.” 

“Twenty-one! Ah, my dear sir, you do 
not know how pathetic that sounds to me. 
Twenty-one! We are children for the 
second time at twenty-one, and again when 
we are grey and put all our burden on the 
Lord. The young talk generously of reliev- 
ing the old of their burdens, but the anxious 
heart is to the old when they see a load on 
the back of the young. Let me tell you, 
Mr. Dishart, that I would condone many 
things in one-and-twenty now that I dealt 
hardly with at middle age. God himself, I 
think, is very willing to give one-and-twenty 
a second chance.” 
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“Tam afraid,” Gavin said anxiously, “that 
I look even younger.” 

“T think,” Mr. Carfrae answered smiling, 
“that your heart is as fresh as your face ; 
and that is well. The useless men are those 
who never change with the years. Many 
views that I held to in my youth and long 
afterwards are a pain to me now, and I am 
carrying away from Thrums memories of 
errors into which I fell at every stage of my 
ministry. When you are older you will 
know that life is a long lesson in humility.” 

He paused. 

“T hope,” he said nervously, “that you 
don’t sing the Paraphrases ?” 

Mr. Carfrae had not grown out of all his 

rejudices, you see ; indeed if Gavin had been 
ls bigoted than he on this question they 
might have parted stiffly. The old minister 
would rather have remained to die in his 
pulpit than surrender it to one who read his 
sermons. Others may blame him for this, 
but I must say here plainly that I never hear 
aminister reading without wishing to send 
him back to college.* 

“T cannot deny,” Mr. Carfrae said, “ that 
I broke down more than once to-day. This 
forenoon I was in Tillyloss for the last time, 
and it so happens that there is scarcely a 
house in it in which I have not had a 
marriage or prayed over acoffin. Ah, sir, 
it is these scenes, rather than his sermons, 
that make the minister. You must join the 
family, Mr. Dishart, or you are only a 
minister once a week. And remember this, 
if your call is from above it is a call to stay. 
Many such partings in a lifetime as I have 
had to-day would be too heartrending.” 

“ And yet,” Gavin said, hesitating, “ they 
told me in Glasgow that I had received a call 
from the mouth of hell.” 

“Those were cruel words, but they only 
mean that people who are seldom more than 
aday’s work in advance of want sometimes 
tse in arms for food. Our weavers are 
passionately religious and so independent 
that they dare any one to help them, but if 
their wages were lessened they could not 
live, and so at talk of reduction they catch 
fre. Change of any kind alarms them, and 
though they call themselves Whigs they rose 
ifew years ago over the paving of the streets 
and stoned the workmen out of the town. 

“ And though you may have thought the 
* Mr. Ogilvy never altered his views on this subject, which 
was one of the few he could not argue about without losing his 

. Once when he was in the Established Manse, the 
Minister, Mr. Glendinning (who succeeded Mr. Duthie), held 
in 


that he was justified and Mr. Ogilvy left the house 
ina rage, J the doors, and Prec that the minister 


place quiet to-day, Mr. Dishart, there was an 
ugly outbreak only two months ago, when 
the weavers turned on the manufacturers for 
reducing the price of the web, made a bon- 
fire of some of their doors and terrified one 
of them into leaving Thrums. Under the 
command of some Chartists, the people next 
paraded the streets to the music of fife and 
drum, and six policemen who drove up from 
Tiiliedrum in a light cart were sent back tied 
to the seats.” 

“No one has been punished ?” 

“Not yet, but nearly two years ago there 
was a similar riot, and the sheriff took no 
action for months. Then one night the 
square suddenly filled with soldiers, and the 
ringleaders were seized in their beds. Mr. 
Dishart, the people are determined not to be 
caught in that way again, and ever since the 
rising a watch has been kept by night on 
every road that leads toThrums. The signal 
that the soldiers are coming is to be the 
blowing of a horn. If you ever hear that 
horn I implore you to hasten to the square.” 

“The weavers would not fight ?” 

“You do not know how the Chartists have 
fired this part of the country. One misty 
day a week ago, I was on the hill ; I thought 
I had it to myself, when suddenly I heard a 
voice cry sharply, ‘Shoulder arms.’ I could 
see no one, and after a moment I put it down 
to a freak of the wind. Then all at once the 
mist before me blackened, and a body of 
men seemed to grow out of it. They were 
not shadows; they were Thrums weavers 
drilling, with pikes in their hands. 

“They broke up,” Mr. Carfrae continued, 
after a pause, “at my entreaty, but they 
have met again since then.” 

“ And therewere Auld Lichts among them ?” 
Gavin asked. “I should have thought they 
would be frightened at our precentor, Lang 
Tammas, who seems to watch for backsliding 
in the congregation as if he had pleasure in 
discovering it.” 

Gavin spoke with feeling, for the precentor 
had already put him through his catechism, 
and it was a stiff ordeal. 

“The precentor!” said Mr. Carfrae. 
“Why, he was one of them.” 

The old minister, once so brave a figure, 
tottered as he rose to go, and reeled in a diz- 
ziness until he had walked afew paces. Gavin 
went with him to the foot of the manse road ; 
without his hat, as all Thrums knew before 
bedtime. 

“T begin,” Gavin said, as they were part 
ing, “ where you leave off, and my prayer is 
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* Ah, Mr. Dishart,” the white-haired minis- 
ter said, with a sigh, “the world does not 
progress so quickly as a man grows old. You 
only begin where I began.” 

He left Gavin, and then, as if the little 
minister’s last words had hurt him, turned 
and solemnly pointed his staff upward. Such 
men are the strong nails that keep the world 
together. 

The twenty-one-years-old minister returned 
to the manse somewhat sadly, but when he 
saw his mother at the window of her bed- 
room, his heart leapt at the thought that she 
was with him and he had eighty pounds 
a year. Gaily he waved both his hands to 
her, and she answered with a smile, and then 
in his boyishness he jumped a gooseberry- 
bush. Immediately afterwards he reddened 
and tried to look venerable, for while in the 
air he had caught sight of two women and 
a man watching him from the dyke. He 
walked severely to the door, and, again for- 
getting himself, was bounding up stairs to 
Margaret, when Jean, the servant, stood scan- 
dalised in his way. 

“T don’t think she caught me,” was Gavin’s 
reflection, and “ The Lord preserve ’s !” was 
Jean’s. 

Gavin found his mother wondering how 
one should set about getting a cup of tea in 
a house that had aservantin it. He boldly 
rang the bell, and the willing Jean answered 
it so promptly (in a rush and jump) that 
Margaret was as much startled as Aladdin 
the first time he rubbed his lamp. 

Manse servants of the most admired kind 
move softly, as if constant contact with a 
minister were goloshes to them; but Jean 
was new and raw, only having got her place 
‘because her father might be an elder any day. 
She had already conceived a romantic affec- 
tion for her master; but to say “sir” to 
him—as she thirsted to do—would have been 
as difficult to her as to swallow oysters. So 
anxious was she to please that when Gavin 
rang she fired herself at the bedroom, but 
bells were novelties to her as well as to 
Margaret, and she cried excitedly, “ What 
is’t ?” thinking the house might be on fire. 

*There’s a curran folk at the back door,” 
Jean announced later, “and their respects 
to you, and would you gie them some water 
out o the well? It’s been a drouth this 
aucht days, and the pumps is locked. Na,” 
she said, as Gavin made a too liberal offer, 
“that would toom the well, and there’s 
jimply enough for oursels. I should tell you, 
too, that three o’ them is no Auld Lichts.” 


Curran, number of ; jimply, scarcely. 





“Let that make no difference,” Gavin said 
grandly, but Jean changed his message to: 
** A bowlful apiece to Auld Lichts ; all other 
denominations one cupful.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Snecky Hobart, letting 
down the bucket, “and we'll include atheists 
among other denominations.” The conversa- 
tion came to Gavin and Margaret through 
the kitchen doorway. 

*‘Dinna class Jo Cruickshanks wi’ me,” said 
Sam’l Langlands the U.P. 

“Na, na,” said Cruickshanks the atheist, 
“T’m ower independent to be religious. I 
dinna gang to the kirk to cry, ‘O Lord, gie, 
gie, gie.’” 

“Take tent o’ yoursel’, my man,” said 
Lang Tammas sternly, “or you'll soon be 
whaur you would neifer the warld for a cup 
o’ that cauld water.” 

“Maybe you've ower keen an interest in the 
devil, Tammas,” retorted the atheist, “ but, 
ony way, if it’s heaven for climate, it’s hell 
for company.” 

“Lads,” said Snecky, sitting down on the 
bucket, “we'll send Mr. Dishart to Jo. He'll 
make another Rob Dow o’ him.” 

‘Speak mair reverently o’ your minister,” 
said the precentor. ‘He has the gift.” 

“T hinna naturally your solemn rasping 
word, Tammas, but in the heart I speak in 
all reverence. Lads, the minister has a word! 
I tell you he prays near like ane giving 
orders.” 

“ At first,” Snecky continued, “I thocht 
yon lang candidate was the earnestest 0 
them a’, and I dinna deny but when I saw 
him wi’ his head bowed like in prayer during 
the singing I says to mysel’, ‘Thou art the 
man.’ Ay, but Betsy wraxed up her head, 
and he wasna praying. He was combing his 
hair wi’ his fingers on the sly.” 

“You ken fine, Sneck,” said Cruickshanks, 
“that you said, ‘Thou art the man’ to ilka 
ane o’ them, and just voted for Mr. Dishart 
because he preached hinmost.” 

“T didna say it to Mr. Urquhart, the ane 
that preached second,” Sneck said. ‘That 
was the lad that gaed through ither.” 

“ Ay,” said Susy Tibbits, nicknamed by 
Haggart ‘the Timidest Woman’ because she 
once said she was too young to marry, “but 
I was fell sorry for him, him just being over 
anxious. He began bonny, flinging himself, 
like ane inspired, at the pulpit door, but after 
Hendry Munn pointed at it and cried out, 
‘Be cautious, the sneck’s loose,’ he a’ gaed to 
bits. What a coolness Hendry has, though 


Tent, watch; neifer, exchange ; word, voice; through ither, 
mfused. 
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I suppose it was his duty, him being kirk- 
officer.” 

“We didna want a man,” Lang Tammas 
said, “that could be put out by sic a sma’ 
thing as that. Mr. Urquhart was in sic a 
ravel after it that he gies out the first line 
o’ the hunder and nineteenth psalm for sing- 
ing, and says he, ‘And so on to the end.’ 
Ay, that finished his chance.” 

“The noblest o’ them to look at,” said 
Tibbie Birse, ‘was that ane frae Aber- 
deen, him that had sic a saft side to Jacob.” 

“ Ay,” said Snecky, “and I speered at Dr. 
McQueen if I should vote for him. ‘Looks 
likes a genius, does he?’ says the Doctor. 
‘Weel, then,’ says he, ‘dinna vote for him, 
for my experience is that there’s no folk sic 
idiots as them that looks like geniuses.’ ” 

“Sal,” Susy said, “it’s a guid thing we’ve 
settled, for I enjoyed sitting like a judge 
upon them so muckle that I sair doubt it 
was a kind o’ sport to me.” 

“It was no sport to them, Susy, I’se 
uphaud, but it is a blessing we've settled, 
and ondoubtedly we've got the pick o’ them. 
The only thing Mr. Dishart did that made 
me oneasy was his saying the word Cesa1 
as if it began wi’ a k.” 

“He'll startle you mair afore you’re done 
wi him,” the atheist said maliciously. “I 
ken the ways o’ thae ministers preaching for 
kirks. Oh, they’re cunning. You was a 
pleased that Mr. Dishart spoke about looms 
and webs, but, lathies, it was a trick. Ilka 
ane o thae young ministers has a sermon 
about looms for weaving congregations, and 
asecond about beating swords into plough- 
shares for country places, and another on the 
great catch of fishes for fishing villages. 
That’s their stock in trade; and just you 
wait and see if you dinna get the plough- 
shares and the fishes afore the month’s out. 
A minister preaching for a kirk is one thing, 
but a minister placed in’t may be a very dif- 
ferent berry.” 

“Joseph Cruickshanks,” cried the precentor, 
passionately, “none o’ your d—d blasphemy.” 

They all looked at Whamond, and he dug 
his teeth into his lips in shame. 

“'Wha’s swearing now ?” said the atheist. 

But Whamond was quick. 

“ Matthew, twelve and thirty-one,” he said. 

“Dagont, Tammas,” exclaimed the baffled 
Cruickshanks, “you're aye quoting Scripture. 
How do you no quote Feargus O’Connor ?” 

“Lads,” said Snecky, “Jo’ hasna heard 
Mr. Dishart’s sermons. Ay, we get it 
scalding when he eomes to the sermon. I 

Lathies, lads. 





canna thole a minister that preaches as if 
heaven was round the corner.” 

“ Tf you're hitting at our minister, Snecky,” 
said Jeames Cochrane, “ let me tell you he’s a 
better man than yours.” 

“A better curler, I daresay.” 

“ A better prayer.” 

* Ay, he can pray for a black frost as if it 
was ane o the Royal Family. I ken his 
prayers, ‘O Lord, let it haud for anither day, 
and keep the snaw awa’.’ Will you pretend, 
Jeames, that Mr. Duthie could make ony- 
thing o’ Rob Dow ?” 

“JT admit that Rob’s awakening was an 
extraordinary thing, and sufficient to gi’e 
Mr. Dishart a name. But Mr. Carfrae was 
baffled wi’ Rob too.” 

“ Jeames, if you had been in our kirk that 
day Mr. Dishart preached for’t you would be 
wearying the now for Sabbath, to be back 
in’t again. As you ken, that wicked man 
there, Jo Cruickshanks, got Rob Dow, 
drucken, cursing, poaching Rob Dow to 
come to the kirk toannoy the minister. Ay, 
he hadna been at that work for ten minutes 
when Mr. Dishart stopped in his first prayer 
and ga’e Rob a look. I couldnasee the look, 
being in the precentor’s box, but as sure as 
death I felt it boring through me. Rob’s 
hard wood though, and soon he was at his 
tricks again. Weel, the minister stopped a 
second time in the sermon, and so awful was 
the silence that a heap o’ the congregation 
couldna keep their seats. I heard Rob 
breathing quick and strong. Mr. Dishart 
had his arm pointed at him a’ this time, and 
at last he says sternly, ‘Come forward.’ 
Listen, Joseph Cruickshanks, and tremble. 
Rob gripped the board to keep himsel’ frae 
obeying, and again Mr. Dishart says, ‘ Come 
forward,’ and syne Rob rose shaking and 
tottered to the pulpit stair like a man sud- 
denly shot into the Day of Judgment. ‘You 
hulking man of sin,’ cries Mr. Dishart, not a 
tick fleid though Rob’s as big as three o’ him, 
‘sit down on the stair and attend to me, or 
I'll step doun frae the pulpit and run you 
out of the house of God.’” 

“ And since that day,” said Hobart, “ Rob 
has worshipped Mr. Dishart as a man that 
has stepped out o’ the Bible. When the 
carriage passed this day we was discussing 
the minister, and Sam’l Dickie wasna sure 
but what Mr. Dishart wore his hat rather far 
back on his head. You should ha’e seen Rob. 
‘My certie,’ he roars, ‘there’s the shine frae 
heaven on that little minister’s face, and 
them as says there’s no has me to fecht.’” 

Tick fleid, atom frightened. 
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* Ay, weel,” said the U.P. rising, “we'll 
see how Rob wears ; and how your minister 
wears too. I wouldna like to sit in a kirk 
whaur they daurna sing a paraphrase.” 

“The psalms of David,” retorted Whamond, 
“mount straight to heaven, but your para- 
phrases sticks to the ceiling o’ the kirk.” 

“You're a bigoted set, Tammas Whamond, 
but I tell you this, and it’s my last words to 
you the nicht, the day’ll come when you'll 
hae Mr. Duthie, ay, and even the U.P. 
minister preaching in the Auld Licht kirk.” 

“ And let this be my last words to you,” 
replied the precentor furiously, “that rather 
than see a U.P. preaching in the Auld Licht 
kirk, I would burn in hell fire for ever.” 

This gossip increased Gavin’s knowledge of 
the grim men with whom he had now to 
deal. But as he sat beside Margaret after 
she had gone to bed, their talk was pleasant. 

“You remember, mother,” Gavin said, 
“how I almost prayed for the manse that was 
to give you an egg every morning. I have 
been telling Jean never to forget the egg.” 

* Ah, Gavin, things have come about so 
much as we wanted that I’m a kind o’ 
troubled. It’s hardly natural, and I hope 
nothing terrible is to happen now.” 

Gavin arranged her pillows as she liked 
them, and when he next stole into the room 
in his stocking soles to look at her he thought 
she was asleep. But she was not. I dare- 
say she saw at that moment Gavin in his 
first frock, and Gavin in his first trousers, and 
Gavin as he used to walk into the Glasgow 
room from college, all still as real to her as 
the Gavin who had a kirk. 

The little minister took away the lamp to 
his own room, shaking his fist at himself for 
allowing his mother’s door to creak. He 
pulled up his blind. The town seemed as still 
assalt. Buta steady lightshowed in the south, 
and on pressing his face against the window 
he saw another in the west. Mr. Carfrae’s 
words about the night watch came back to 
him. Perhaps it had been on such a silent 
night as this that the soldiers marched into 
Thrums. Would they come again ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


A LEARNED man says in a book, otherwise 
beautiful with truth, that villages are family 
groups. To him Thrums would only be a 
village, though town is the word we have 
ever used, and this is not true of it. Doubt- 


less we have interests in common, from which 
a place so near (but the road is heavy) as 
Tilliedrum is shut out, and we have an in- 








dividuality of our own too, as if, like our red 

houses, we came from a quarry that supplies 
no other place. But we are not one family, 
In the old days, those of us who were of the 
Tenements seldom wandered to the Croft 
head, and if we did go there we saw men to 
whom we could not always give a name. To 
flit from the Tanage brae to Haggart’s roady 
was to change one’s friends. A kirk-wynd 
weaver might kill his swine, and Tillyloss 
not know of it until boys ran westward 
hitting each other with the bladders. Only 
the voice of the dulseman could be heard all 
over Thrums at once. Thus even in a small 
place but a few outstanding persons are 
known to everybody. 

In an eight days Gavin’s figure was more 
familiar in Thrumsthan many that had grown 
bent in it. He had already been twice to the 
cemetery, for a minister only reaches his new 
charge in time to attend a funeral. Though 
short of stature he cast a great shadow. He 
was so full of his duties, Jean said, that 
though he pulled to the door as he left the 
manse, he had passed the currant bushes be- 
fore it snecked. He darted through courts, 
and invented ways into awkward houses. If 
you did not look up quickly he was round 
the corner. His visiting exhausted him only 
less than his zeal in the pulpit, from which, 
according to report, he staggered damp with 
perspiration to the vestry, where Hendry 
Munn wrung him like a wet clout. A deaf 
lady, celebrated for giving out her washing, 
compelled him to hold her trumpet until she 
had peered into all his crannies, with the 
shorter catechism for alantern. Janet Dundas 
told him, in answer to his knock, that she 
could not abide him, but she changed her 
mind when he said her garden was quite a 
show. The wives who expected a visit, 
scrubbed their floors for him, cleaned out 
their presses for him, put diamond socks on 
their bairns for him, rubbed their hearthstones 
blue for him, even tidied up the garret for 
him, and triumphed over the neighbours 
whose houses he passed by. For Gavin 
blundered occasionally by inadvertence, as 
when he gave dear old Betty Davie occasion 
to say bitterly :— 

“Ou ay, you can sail by my door and 
gang to Kasie’s, but I’m thinking you would 
stop at mine too if I had a brass handle 
on’t.” 

So passed the first four weeks, and then 
came the fateful night of the seventeenth of 
October, and with it the strange woman. 
Family worship at the manse was over, and 





Gavin was talking with his mother, who 
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‘never crossed the threshold save to go to 
church (though her activity at home was 
among the marvels Jean sometimes slipped 
down to the Tenements to announce), when 
Wearywarld the policeman came to the door 
“with Rob Dow’s compliments, and if you're 
no wi me by ten o'clock I’m to break out 
again.” Gavin knew what this meant, and 
at once set off for Rob’s. 

“You'll let me gang a bit wi’ you,” the 
policeman entreated, “for till Rob sent me 
on this errand not a soul has spoken to me 
the day ; ay, mony a ane hae [ spoken to, 
but not a man, woman, nor bairn would fling 
me a word.” 

“T often meant to ask you,” Gavin said as 
they went along the Tenements, which smelled 
at that hour of roasted potatoes, “why you 
are so unpopular.” 

“It’s because I’m police. I’m the first ane 
that has ever been in Thrums, and the very 
folk that appointed me at a crown a week 
looks upon me as a disgraced man for accept- 
ing. It’s Gospel that my ain wife is short 
wi me when I’ve on my uniform, though 
weel she kens that I would rather hae stuck 
to the loom if I hadna ha’en sic a silly richt 
leg. Nobody feels the shame o’ my position 


as I do mysel’, but this is a town without 


ity.” 

“It should be a consolation to you that 
you are discharging useful duties.” 

“But I’mno. I’m doing harm. There’s 
Charles Dickson says that the very sicht o’ 
my uniform rouses his dander so muckle that 
it makes him break windows, though a peace- 
ably-disposed man till Iwas appointed. And 
what’s the use o’ their haeing a policeman 
when they winna come to the lock-up after I 
lay hands on them ?” 

“Do they say they won’t come ?” 

“Say? Catch them saying onything! 
They just gie me a wap into the gutters. If 
they would speak I wouldna complain, for 
I’m nat’rally the sociablest man in Thrums.” 

“Rob, however, had spoken to you.” 

“Because he had need o’ me. That was 
ay Rob’s way, converted or no converted. 
When he was blind drunk he would order 
me to see him safe hame, but would he crack 
wi me? Na, na.” 

Wearywarld, who was so called because of 
his forlorn way of muttering, “It’s a weary 
warld and nobody bides in’t,” as he went his 
melancholy rounds, sighed like one about to 
ery, and Gavin changed the subject. 

“Ts the watch for the soldiers still kept 
up q ” 

Short, tart; silly, weak physically; wap, fling. 





“Tt is; but the watchers winna let me in 
aside them. [I'll let you see that for yoursel 
at the head oc’ the Roods, for they watch there 
in the auld windmill.” 

Most of the Thrums windows were already 
dark, and the light in the windmill dis- 
appeared as footsteps were heard. 

“You're desperate characters,” the police- 
man cried, but got no answer. He changed 
his tactics. 

“A fine nicht for the time o’ year,” he 
bawled. No answer. 

“But I wouldna wonder,” he shouted, 
“though we had rain afore morning.” No 
answer. 

“Surely you could gie me a word frae 
ahint the door. You're doing an onlawful 
thing, but I dinna ken wha you are.” 

“You'll swear to that?” some one asked 
gruffly. 

“I swear to it, Peter.” 

Wearywarld tried another six remarks in 
vain. 

“Ay,” he said to the minister, “that’s 
what it.is to be an onpopular man. And 
now I'll hae to turn back, for the very anes 
that winna let me join them would be the 
first to complain if I gaed out o’ bounds.” 

Gavin found Dow at New Zealand, a ham- 
let of mud houses whose tenants could be 
seen on any Sabbath morning washing them- 
selves in the burn that trickled hard by. 
Rob’s son, Micah, was asleep at the door, but 
he brightened when he saw who was shak- 
ing him. 

“My father put me out,” he explained, 
“because he’s daft for the drink, and was 
fleid he would curse me. He hasna cursed 
me,” Micah added proudly, “for an aucht 
days come Sabbath. Hearken to him at his 
loom. He daurna take his feet off the 
treadles for fear o’ running straught to the 
drink.” 

Gavin went in. The loom, and two stools, 
the one four-footed and the other a buffet, 
were Rob’s most conspicuous furniture. A 
shaving-strap hung on the wall. The fire 
was out, but the trunk of a tree, charred at 
one end, showed how he heated his house. 
He made a fire of peat, and on it placed one 
end of a tree trunk that might be six feet 
long. As the tree burned away it was 
pushed further into the fireplace, and a roar- 
ing fire could always be got by kicking pieces 
off the smouldering wood and blowing them 
into flame with the bellows. When Rob saw 
the minister he groaned relief and left his 
loom. He had been weaving, his teeth 
clenched, his eyes on fire, for seven hours. 
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“T wasna fleid,” little Micah said to the 
neighbours afterwards, “to gang in wi’ the 
minister. He’s a fine man that. He didna 
ca’ my father names. Na, he said, ‘ You're a 
brave fellow, Rob,’ and he took my father’s 
hand, he did. My father was shaking after 
his fecht wi’ the drink, and says he, ‘ Mr. 
Dishart,’ he says, ‘if you'll let me break out 
nows and nans, I could bide straucht atween 
times, but I canna keep sober if I hinnaa drink 
to look forrit to.’ Ay, my father prigged 
sair to get one fou day in the month, and he 
said, ‘Syne if I die sudden, there’s thirty 
chances to one that I gang to heaven, so it’s 
worth risking.’ But Mr. Dishart wouldna 
hear o’t, and he cries, ‘ No, by God,’ he cries, 
‘we'll wrestle wi’ the devil till we throttle 
him,’ and down him and my father gaed on 
their knees. 

“The minister prayed a lang time till my 
father said his hunger for the drink was 
gone, but, he says, ‘It swells up in me o’a 
sudden, aye, and it may be back afore you're 
hame.’ ‘Then come to me at once,’ says Mr. 
Dishart ;- but my father says, ‘Na, for it 
would haul me into the public-house as if it 
had me at the end o’ a rope, but I’ll send the 
laddie.’ 

“You saw my father crying the minister 
back? It was to gie him twa pound, and, 
says my father, ‘God helping me,’ he says, 
‘Tl droon mysel in the dam rather than let 
the drink master me, but in case it should 
get haud o’ me and I should die drunk, it 
would beamichty gratification tomeevendown 
in hell to ken that you had buried me respect- 
able without ony help frae the poor’s rates.’ 
The minister wasna for taking it at first, but 
he took it when he saw how earnest my 
father was. Ay, he’s a noble man. After 
he gaed awa my father made me learn the 
names 0’ the apostles frae Luke sixth, and he 
says to me, ‘ Miss out Bartholomew,’ he says, 
‘for he did little, and put Gavin Dishart in 
his place.’” 

Feeling as old as he sometimes tried to 
look, Gavin turned homeward. Margaret 
was already listening for him. You may 
be sure she knew his step. I think our 
steps vary as much as the human face. . My 
bookshelves were made by a blind man who 
could identify by their steps nearly all 
who passed his window. Yet he has ad- 
mitted to me that he could not tell wherein 
my step differed from others; and this I 
believe, though rejecting his boast that he 
could distinguish a minister’s step from a 
doctor’s, and even tell to which denomination 
the minister belonged. 





I have sometimes asked myself what would 
have been Gavin’s future had he gone straight 
home that night from Dow’s. He would 
doubtless have seen the Egyptian before 
morning broke, but she would not have come 
upon him like awitch. There are, I daresay, 
many lovers who would never have been 
drawn to each other had they met for the 
first time as, say, they met the second time, 
But such dreaming is to no purpose. Gavin 
met Sanders Webster, the mole-catcher, and 
was persuaded by him to go home by Cad- 
dam Wood. 

Gavin took the path to Caddam, because 
Sanders told him the Wild Lindsays were 
there, a gypsy family that threatened the 
farmers by day and danced devilishly, it 
was said, at night. The little minister 
knew them by repute as a race of giants, 
and that not many persons would have 
cared to face them alone at midnight, but 
he was feeling as one wound up to heavy 
duties, and meant to admonish them se- 
verely. 

Sanders, an old man who lived with his 
sister Nanny on the edge of the wood, went 
with him, and for a time both were silent. 
But Sanders had something to say. 

“Was you ever at the Spittal, Mr. Dis- 
hart ?” he asked. 

“Lord Rintoul’s house at the top of Glen 
Quharity ? No.” 

“Hae you ever looked on a lord ?” 

* No.” 

“Or on an auld lord’s young leddyship? 
I have.” 

“What is she ?” 

“‘ Yousurely ken that Rintoul’s auld, and is 
to be married on a young leddyship. She’s no’ 
a leddyship yet, but they’re to be married 
soon, so I may say I’ve seen a leddyship. 
Ay, an impressive sicht. It was yestreen.” 

“Ts there a great difference in their ages ?” 

* As muckle as atween auld Peter Spens 
and his wife, wha was saxteen when he was 
saxty, and she was playing at dumps in the 
street when her man was waiting for her to 
make his porridge. Ay, sic a differ doesna 
suit wi’ common folk, but of course earls can 
please themsels. Rintoul’s so fond o’ the 
leddyship ’at is to be, that when she was at 
the school in Edinbury he wrote to her ilka 
day. Kaytherine Crummie telt me that, and 
she says aince you're used to it, writing letters 
is as easy as skinning moles. I dinna ken 
what they can write sic a heap about, but I 
daursay he gie’s her his views on the Chartist 
agitation and the potato disease, and she'll 
write back about the romantic sichts o’ Edin- 
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bury and the sermons o’ the grand preachers 
she hears. Sal, though, thae grand folk has 
no religion to speak o’, for they’re a’ English 
kirk. You're no’ speering what her leddy- 
ship said to me ?” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Weel, you see, there was a dancing ball 
on, and Kaytherine Crummie took me to a 
window whaur I could stand on a flower-pot 
and watch the critturs whirling round in the 
ball like teetotums. What’s mair she pointed 
out the leddyship that’s to be to me, and I 
just gloured at her, for thinks I, ‘Take your 
fill, Sanders, and whaur there’s lords and 
leddyships, dinna waste a minute on colonels 
and honourable misses and siclike dirt.’ Ay, 
but what wi’ my ’een blinking at the blaze 
@ candles, I lost sicht o’ her till all at aince 
somebody says at my lug, ‘Well my man, and 
who is the prettiest lady in theroom? Mr. 
Dishart, it was her leddyship. She looked 
like a star.” 

“ And what did you do?” 

“The first thing I did was to fall aff the 
flower-pot, but syne I came to, and says I, 
wi a polite smirk, ‘I’m thinking, your leddy- 
ship,’ says I, ‘as you’re the bonniest yoursel.’” 

“T see you are a cute man, Sanders.” 

“Ay, but that’s noa’. She lauched in a 
pleased way and tapped me wi her fan, andsays 
she, ‘Why do you think me the prettiest ?’ 
Idinna deny but what that staggered me, 
bat I thocht a minute, and took a look at the 
other dancers again, and syne I says, michty 
ily-like, ‘The other leddies,’ I says, ‘has sic 
ma’ feet.’” 

Sanders stopped here and looked in doubt 
at Gavin. 

“I canna make up my mind,” he said, 
“whether she liked that, for she rapped my 
knuckles wi’ her fan fell sair, and aff she gaed. 
Ay, I consulted Tammas Haggart about it, 
md he says, ‘The flirty crittur,’ he says. 
What would you say, Mr. Dishart?” 

Gavin managed to escape without giving 
i answer, for here their roads separated. He 
tid not find the Wild Lindsays, however. 
Children of whim, of prodigious strength 
while in the open, but destined to wither 
quickly in the hot air of towns, they had gone 
fom Caddam, leaving nothing of themselves 
Whind but a black mark burned by their 
fres into the ground. Thus they branded 
the earth through many counties, until some 
hour when the spirit of wandering again fell 
m them, and they forsook their hearths with 
s little compunction as the bird leaves its 
lest. 

Gavin had walked quickly, and he now 








stood silently in the wood, his hat in his hand. 
In the moonlight the grass seemed tipped 
with hoar-frost. Most of the beeches were 
already bare, but the shoots, clustering round 
them, like children at their mothers’ skirts, 
still retained their leaves red and brown. 
Among the pines these leaves were as incon- 
gruous as a wedding-dress at a funeral. Gavin 
was standing on grass, but there were patches 
of heather within sight, and broom, and the 
leaf of the blaeberry. Where the beeches 
had drawn up the earth with them as they 
grew, their roots ran this way and that, 
slippery to the feet and looking like dis- 
interred bones. A squirrel appeared sud- 
denly on the charred ground, looked doubt- 
fully at Gavin to see if he was growing there, 
and then glided up a tree, where it sat eyeing 
him and forgetting to conceal its shadow. 
Caddam was very still. At long intervals 
came from far away the whack of an axe on 
wood. Gavin was in a world by himself, 
and this might be someone breaking into it. 

The mystery of woods by moonlight 
thrilled the little minister. His eyes rested 
on the shining roots, and he remembered 
what had been told him of the legend of 
Caddam ; how once on a time it was a mighty 
wood, and a maiden most beautiful stood on 
its confines, panting and afraid, for a wicked 
man pursued her ; how he drew near, and she 
ran a little way into the wood and he followed 
her, and she still ran and still he followed, 
until both were for ever lost, and the bones 
of her pursuer lie beneath a beech, but the 
lady may still be heard singing in the woods 
if the night be fine, for then she is a glad 
spirit, but weeping when there is wild wind, 
for then she is but a mortal seeking a way 
out of the wood. 

The squirrel slid down the fir and was 
gone. The axe’s blows ceased. Nothing 
that moved was in sight. The wind that has 
its nest in trees was circling around with 
many voices, that never rose above a whisper, 
and were often but the echo of a sigh. 

Gavin was in the Caddam of past days, 
where the beautiful maiden wanders ever, 
waiting for him who is so pure that he may 
find her. He will wander over the tree-tops 
looking for her, with the moon for his lamp, 
and some night he will hear her singing. 
The little minister drew a deep breath, and 
his foot snapped a brittle twig. Then he 
remembered who and where he was, and 
stooped to pick up his staff. But he did not 
pick it up, for as his fingers were closing on 
it the lady began to sing. 

For perhaps a minute Gavin stood stock 
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still, like an intruder. Then he ran toward 
the singing, which seemed to come from 
Windyghoul, a strait road through Caddam 
that farmers use in summer, but leave in the 
back end of the year to leaves and pools. 
In Windyghoul there is either no wind or so 
much that it rushes down the sieve like an 
army, entering with a shriek of terror, and 
escaping with a derisive howl. The moon 
was crossing the avenue. But Gavin only 
saw the singer. 

She was still fifty yards away, some- 
times singing gleefully, and again letting 
her body sway lightly as she came dancing 
up Windyghoul. Soon she was within 2 
few feet of the little minister, to whom 
singing, except when out of tune, was a 
suspicious thing, and dancing a device of the 
devil. His arm went out wrathfully, and 
his intention was to pronounce sentence on 
this woman. 

But she passed, unconscious of his pre- 
sence, and he had not moved nor spoken. 
Though really of the average height, she 
was a little thing to the eyes of Gavin, who 
always felt tall and stout except when he 
looked down. The grace of her swaying 
figure was a new thing in the world to him. 
Only while she passed did he see her asa 
gleam of colour, a gypsy elf poorly clad, her 
bare feet flashing beneath a short green 
skirt, a twig of rowan berries stuck care- 
lessly into her black hair.* Her face was 
pale. She had an angel’s loveliness. Gavin 
shook. 

Still she danced onwards, but she was 
very human, for when she came to muddy 
water she let her feet linger in it, and flung 
up her arms, dancing more wantonly than 
before. A diamond on her finger shot a 
thread of fire over the pool. Undoubtedly 
she was the devil. 

Gavin leapt into the avenue, and she heard 
him, and looked behind. He tried to cry 
“Woman!” sternly, but lost the word, for 
now she saw him, and laughed with her 
shoulders, and beckoned to him, so that he 
shook his fist at her. She tripped on, but 
often turning her head beckoned and mocked 
him, and he forgot his dignity and his pulpit 
and all other things, and ran after her. Up 
Windyghoul did he pursue her, and it was 
well that the precentor was not there to see. 


* The rowans were not stuck carelessly into"her hair, but 
fantastically and with forethought, because she knew red was 
her colour. It is scarcely correct to say that she was — 
clad, for though the frock was simple it fitted her perfectly. 
have often tried it on. Mr. Ogilvy was very ignorant about 
clothes. For instance, if I visited him at the school-house in 
my Sabbath dress, he thought it was some quiet cheap thing ; 
but if I wore a light print at twopence the yard, he would say 
that it was too grand for him to walk out with —. 





She reached the mouth of the avenue, and 
kissing her hand to Gavin, so that the ring 
gleamed again, was gone. 

The minister’s one thought was to find her, 
but he searched in vain. She might be 
crossing the hill on her way to Thrums or 
perhaps she was still laughing at him from 
behind a tree. After a longer time than he 
was aware of, Gavin realised that his boots 
were chirping and his trousers streaked with 
mud. Then he abandoned the search and 
hastened homewards in a rage. 

From the hill to the manse the nearest 
way is down two fields, and the little minister 
descended them rapidly. Thrums, which is 
red in daylight, was grey and still as the 
cemetery. He had glimpses of several of its 
deserted streets. ‘To the west the watch- 
light showed brightly, but no other was 
visible. So it seemed to Gavin, and then— 
suddenly—he lost the power to move. He 
had heard the horn. Thrice it sounded, and 
thrice it struck him to the heart. He looked 
again and saw a shadow stealing along the 
Tenements, then another, then half-a-dozen. 
He remembered Mr. Carfrae’s words, “If 
you ever hear that horn I implore you to 
hasten to the square,” and in a few minutes 
he had reached the Tenements. 

Now again he saw the gypsy. She ran 
past him, half-a-score of men, armed with 
staves and pikes, at her heels. At first he 
thought they were chasing her, but they were 
following her as a leader. Her eyes sparkled 
and she waved them to the square with her 
arms. 

“The soldiers, the soldiers!” was the 
universal cry. 

“ Who is that woman ?” demanded Gavin, 
catching hold of a frightened old man. 

“Curse the Egyptian limmer,” the ma 
answered, “she’s egging my laddie on t 
fecht.” 

“Bless her rather,” the son cried, “for 
warning us that the sojers is coming. Put 
your ear to the ground, Mr. Dishart, and 
you'll hear the dirl o’ their feet.” 

The young man rushed away to the square, 
flinging his father from him. Gavin followed. 
As he turned into the school-wynd, the 
town drum began to beat, windows were 
thrown open, and sullen men ran out d 
closes where women were screaming and 
trying to hold them back. At the foot of 
the wynd Gavin passed Sanders Webster. 

“Mr, Dishart,” the mole-catcher cried, 


“hae you seen that Egyptian? May I k 


struck dead if it’s no her little leddyship.” 
But Gavin did not hear him. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sundap Readings for January. 
By tHe Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or RocnestTer. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Kings iii.; Mark x. 46—52, 


THE PERSONAL LIFE. 


‘(WHAT WILT THOU THAT I SHOULD DO UNTO THEE ?”’ 


a ais was Christ’s question to a blind 
beggar, and it was not the first of its 
kind. To a young king it had also been 
put in the form of a gracious command. 
“ Ask what I shall give thee.” The question 
and the command amount to the same thing ; 
and in each case the answer was almost 
identical. Solomon asked for insight, the 
spiritual wisdom that would help him to 
rule men and do his appointed life work. 
Bartimeus wanted eyesight, the indispens- 
able gift for the material needs of man. For 
us entering a new year, it will be good to 
remember that God is unchanged in His 
bountifulness, and we in our necessity. 
Sight is still our supreme want; and to 
know that we need it is the first condition 
of asking for it ; and to be made to know it 
through the deepening, the sifting, and 
emptying of the soul, is the one condition 
of receiving it ; and to be brought from time 
to time (He must do it Himself), into the 
presence of the Gracious Saviour, that we 
may feel Him bending over us, looking us 
through and through with eyes that do not 
burn, only melt us into love, and then gently 
asking us, “‘ What shall I do unto thee ?” is 
the experience we need not dread, nay, if 
we are wise, we shall even welcome. Among 
the multitude of spiritual blessings which a 
thoughtful and devout heart may well desire 
for itself, come first, perhaps, these four. 
That we may see the Father. That we may 
be stirred, edified, ripened in personal holi- 
ness. That we may keep our faith calm and 
intelligent and unmoved amid the contro- 
versies that surge round us. And that we 
may be continually and abundantly used for 
the kingdom of Christ. 

When Philip said, “Lord, show us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us,”—quite a different 
prayer, be it observed, from “ Show us God,” 
—Christ did not resent the petition as un- 
reasonable, or presumptuous, or unnecessary. 
The trial of faith in God’s Fatherliness is no 
strange thing to the child of God. Many of us 


felt it last year, and many of us will feel it this. 
We are told that God is love, and we have 
intensely, joyfully believed it, and we have 
pressed it on others whose hearts were break- 
ing. Some woful morning dawns, when He 
does to us what we could not conceive our- 
selves doing to our worst enemy. We ask 
with some of old, “Lord, carest Thou not 
that we perish?” At such moments—crises 
are not frequent—we are to see, and hear, 
and trust, and cling to God in Christ. ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time. The only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him.” Christ, in 
all that God did to Him, in all that He 
accepted from God, is the revelation both of 
the Father and of theSon. In Him we must 
hide till the bitterness is past, to Him cling, 
that the Eternal God may be our refuge. 
At such moments our stammering prayer 
must be, *O, Lord Jesus, pour the divine 
love into me. Hold me, I am too weak to 
cling ; trust me, I am too crushed to pray. 
‘Show me the Father.’ My heart is dead, 
but Thou art greater than my heart and 
knowest all things. Thine own words shall 
be my words ; help me truthfully and reve- 
rently toutter them: ‘The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it 9 9” 

Then let us earnestly ask Him to deepen 
and ripen us in personal holiness. Some are 
indifferent to holiness, as if to be saved from 
hell (they little know what hell means) was 
all they need care for. Others despair about 
it, having long sought it, but in the wrong 
way, or having lost their first love, chilled 
and smothered by the world. Each soul has 
its personal discipline, its separate treatment, 
its supply of grace, its opportunities of fellow- 
ship, from Him who is Physician, Shepherd, 
Master, Spouse, “Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” Two things He ever aims 
at in us—depth and maturity. ‘These 
have no root.” We remember their history. 
Immatureness, too, through inexperience of 
life, and ignorance of the depths of Satan, 
and unacquaintance with the deceitfulness of 
our own hearts, we sometimes see (it is their 
own fault) even in believers grown grey in 
Christ. , let us sincerely and even eagerly 





ask our Lord to deepen and ripen us, con- 
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senting to His method of doing it, thirsting 
for God, the living God, wishing to love Him 
for Himself, and not only for His gifts, 
recognising that His best reward is His own 
image in us, our highest distinction to repre- 
sent Him to the world. 

Once more to maintain a calm and steadfast 
and cheerful faith, amid the controversies of 
the hour, noble and ignoble, which trouble 
beautiful souls grandly solicitous for the 
world’s salvation, and the faith once deliv- 
ered to the Saints is a gift much to be coveted, 
and always at the disposal of those who can 
read history, appreciate both the method 
and purpose of revelation, distinguish be- 
tween things that differ, and trust Christ 
with the government of His Body. A book 
—really one of the inexplicable marvels of 
the world, except on one hypothesis—which 
not only outlives attacks, but actually thrives 
by them, is not likely to be robbed of all its 
life-giving power because some of its portions 
may turn out to be not quite so old as they 
were thought to be, or because a stupendous 
and inevitable mystery, which in our own 
times is only beginning to receive all the 
study it deserves, still hangs over the inter- 
actings of the human and divine natures in 
the Person of the Incarnate Son. Nothing 
can rob us of the Gospel story of Christ. 
Nothing, save the Church’s confession, can 
adequately explain His character. Nothing, 
but wilful, and repeated, and deliberate sin, 
can separate us from His love. ‘“ We have 
heard Him ourselves. This is the supreme, 
the indispensable, the indestructible argu- 
ment which can accept no substitute, and 
dread no corrosion.” ‘ Lord, to whom shall 
we got Thou hast the words of Eternal 
life.” 

Once more, let us pray that in whatever 
way it may please Him, He will increasingly 
and abundantly use us for His kingdom and 
glory. Nothing dissipates cobwebs like 
active service, and we all occasionally weave 
cobwebs of some sort or other. The method 
of it is to be filled with the Spirit. Not 
to grow careless or lazy; not to nurse 
fads about health, or to be basely and 
timorously anxious about the care of the 
body ; not to become torpid or dumb; not 
to rest on our oars because we can no longer 
take the stroke oar ; not to refuse to do only 
a little, because we are mortified not to be 
able to do much—for this let us ask Christ, 
and let us be quite sure He will give it 
us. So we shall still bring forth fruit in 
our old age, and finish our course with 


joy. 





SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Luke xvi. 1—12; Mark xii. 28—34, 


THE PERSONAL LIFE. 
‘*HOW MUCH OWEST THOU UNTO MY LORD?” 


First in order comes Christ’s question to 
the soul. God is before the soul, is at once 
the origin and sphere of its being. But 
next in order comes the soul’s question to 
itself, a question too often left out of sight 
through a perilous forgetting of the true 
place of obedience in God’s plan of holi- 
ness. God is a debtur to man. That is 
quite true, and man is in no danger of for- 
getting it. But man is a debtor tu God, 
which is equally true, but which he is liable 
continually to ignore. The indebtedness of 
God to man (through God’s amazing and 
unaccountable love to him) is indicated in 
Christ’s question to Bartimeus, and is essen- 
tially implied in the reasonableness of prayer. 
Man’s indebtedness to God, with the peni- 
tence imposed on his conscience, and the 
praise involved in his worship, and the 
gratitude which inspires his will, and the 
faith that sets his heart at liberty, let us con- 
sider now. 

“T am a debtor,” said St. Paul. 

For the four reasons of creation, redemp- 
tion, election, and grace, each of us owes an 
infinite debt to God. 

When the general thanksgiving in the 
English Prayer-book invites the congregation 
to “bless” God for “ creation, preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life,” the ques- 
tion may fairly be asked, if such language 
can be justified by the visible order of the 
world. We need not, indeed, pay too much 
attention to the cynical worshipper, who has 
darkened his sky with clouds of his own 
making. A sincere thinker, however, who 
dares not make things better than they 
actually are, will be puzzled to explain what 
cause for thankfulness the victim of some 
atrocious slave-raid in Africa can be expected 
to find for being burdened with a life of 
such appalling misery. There must be thou- 
sands of thousands, we make bold to say, 
of those who among the cruel habitations 
of the earth, fast bound in misery and 
iron, wish that they had never been born. 
But to us, placed in a Christian land, sur- 
rounded with the comforts and safeg 
of civilisation, who have the fountains of 
knowledge and the dignity of freedom, the 
means of grace and the hope of glory, life 
is not only worth living, but is—in spite 
of its disappointments and losses, and part 
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ings and accidents—a noble and a beautiful 
thing. ‘ 

Yet even a blesseder gift than the first 
ereation is the second; indeed, but for the 
second, not only would the first be far less 
desirable, but it might be doubted if it were 
worth having at all. We are redeemed from 
the curse of the law, and from the penalty of 
sin, and from the fear of death, and from the 
power of the grave, into the hope and frui- 
tion of an endless life. Death is no longer 
the end of life: it is “an event init.” We 
believe in life, not in death. We look across 
death to something beyond it, and by 
faith are enabled to say: “We know that 
when this earthly house of our tabernacle is 
dissolved we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

Election is another mystery of the Divine 
love, a word at which we need not start as 
if it were only to be found in the cruel for- 
mul of hard dogmatists. To deny it, or 
ignore it, or run away scared from it, because 
the fact has been logically expanded into an 
iron doctrinal system, which neither our 
fathers nor we are able to bear, is as silly as 
it is perilous. The sovereign, unaccountable, 


righteous, loving will of God is the only 


account of it. Because it has so pleased Him 
isthe only key toit. But this election, what- 
ever it may mean for others, is for us an 
unspeakable blessing ; we, we know not why, 
are in the Kingdom of God. ‘“O the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!” 

We thank Him also for grace—the con- 
tinual, overshadowing, indwelling, inexhaus- 
tible gift of the Holy Spirit. What we owe 
to the Holy Spirit we shall never know, till 
we go to drink, in the sinless land, of the 
water of life that flows from the Throne 
of God. He regenerates, converts, stirs, 
deepens, teaches, guides, consoles, invigo- 
rates, perfects us. ‘‘By the grace of God I 
am what I am.” 

What do we owe Him? 

It must be remembered, by the way, that 
each owes his own separate debt, according 
to the measure and quality of his individual 
mercies ; and this debt each must discover 
and discharge for himself. As to the general 
indebtedness equally common to all, we owe 
Him worship, and righteousness, and trust- 
fulness, and love. 

Worship we owe, with a large share of 
adoring praise in it. Almost the surest 





test of the disinterestedness of our prayers 
is the proportion of thanksgiving they con- 
tain. Worship, moreover, to be complete, 
includes all that accentuates and embodies 
and expresses worship, substance, testimony, 
and service. 

Then we owe Him righteousness. Christ’s 
fulfilment of the law for us, unto our justifi- 
cation, is not to dispense with the fulfilment 
of the law by us in our sanctification. The 
purpose of God, the end of the atoning sacri- 
fice, the reward of Christ’s travail, the result 
of the Divine energy of the Holy Ghost is— 
the Church, “without spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but that we should be holy 
and without blemish.” 

We owe Him trustfulness. Nothing 
honours Him like trusting Him; or wounds 
Him like not to trust Him. Indeed, some- 
times all that we can do to prove our stead- 
fastness and to manifest His glory, is toshow 
that we trust Him. This is a service always 
open to all. 

Best and last and sum of all, we owe Him 
love, and as we pay this debt we pay every- 
thing, and yet feel that nothing is paid. 
Less we must not give, more we cannot. If 
you ask how it is that He cares for our love, 
the only answer is that it is His nature. 
For God is not content with loving, He 
desires to be loved—loved even by sinners, 
for with love goes the life. But it must be 
a complete love, the love which is “the 
going out of self,” the love which represents 
and includes every department of our being, 
the love of body, which offers every one of 
its members as a living sacrifice—the love of 
mind, which ponders intelligently, and scru- 
tinises exactly, and compares laboriously, 
and questions fearlessly, the wonderful works, 
as well as the revealed mysteries of God— 
the love of will, by which obedience is de- 
lightful, and the soul mounts on wings to its 
errands of mercy—the love of spirit, whereby 
the soul listens to God, speaks to Him, un- 
derstands Him, delights in Him, and in His 
word and sacraments. This is the love He 
claims, the love we must give Him, if we 
would pay Him what we owe Him, while 
the ages last. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read 2 Samuel xix.; Psalms xxxix., xc. 
THE PERSONAL LIFE. 
‘HOW LONG HAVE I TO LIVE?”’ 


This question from the lips of an old man, 
with the most and the best of his life behind 
him, was neither petulant nor cynical 
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David had made a gracious and honourable 
proposal, but it did not occur to him that he 
was bound to accept it, merely because it 
was made. A greater than David, who has 
graciously promised to guide us with His 
eye, will never be displeased at us when we 
come to a place where are the partings of our 
life’s journey, if we wait, and think, and pray 
before we venture to go on. 

There is a wrong way of asking this ques- 
tion, and there is a right way. It is wrong 
for instance, to ask it curiously, inquisitively, 
and in a spirit of presumption, which would 
force the barriers which God has placed in 
front of us, in a mercy which has many rami- 
fications of tenderness. The young know 
that they must die presently; the old that 
they will die soon; this is all, and this is 
enough. To complain of injustice or unkind- 
ness because we cannot ascertain beforehand 
the time we have to live, is to betray a curious 
ignorance of human nature. Saintly Bishop 
Ken has shown us in one verse of his Evening 
Hymn the blessed secret of peace and watch- 
fulness: 

“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed. 


Teach me to die, that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day.” 


It is wrong to ask it in a frivolous, or 
reckless, or self-indulgent spirit, as if life 
were so long and death so distant that the 
mere thought of it is a gratuitous intrusion 
on our innocent joy. Life, no doubt, when 


we are in our teens seems endless. If we 
live to old age, the fact that we have lived 
so long encourages us to hope that we may 
live still longer. But it is ever becoming 
shorter, and the narrow peninsula on which 
each human soul is standing is incessantly 
being washed away by the resistless tide of 
the surrounding eternity. The great Augus- 
tan poet touched the heart of mankind by 
his exquisite lament over young Marcellus. 
Yet in some Pagan nations—China is an 
example—we do not observe that horror of 
death which the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews pathetically describes as a condition 
of bondage. The reason no doubt is, that 
where there is nothing better than material- 
ism to instruct, or elevate, or console the 
moral nature, death is but a leap into an 
abyss. “Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.” The Christian is destined for 
higher things, and should live in the strength 
of nobler promises. ‘ My times are in God’s 
hands” is the one thought which gives 
peace, dignity, and hope. Until our Master 
summons us, not a hair of our head can 





perish, not a moment ot our life be snatched 
from us. When He sends for us, it should 
be the child going home. 

Once more, it is wrong to ask it pusillani- 
mously, in lack of nerve and resoluteness for 
enduring the trials which may yet be in store 
for us, or of robust and manly diligence in 
grappling with the duties for which time 
seems insufficient and vigour gone. Let us 
be men, and make the best of ourselves, and 
live as long as we can, and be young to the 
last. Few things are more exhilarating, | 
might say inspiring, than the sight of a 
man or woman full of years, yet not suffering 
otiose habits to grow on them, never affect- 
ing the airs of youth, yet never accelerating 
the infirmities of age; ever in affectionate 
sympathy with the young ; entering with in- 
telligent and sincere interest into the politics, 
and literature, and social and religious move- 
ments of the day; not talking much of 
death, but quietly recognising that it may be 
imminent; living in the fear and presence 
of the Risen Saviour, knowing that to de 
part and be with Him is best of all. 

The right way of asking it is to ask it 
solemnly, prudently, cheerfully, penitently. 

Solemnly, for life is a great trust, and our 
eternity will hang on the acts and duties and 
motives and principles of our time here. 
“Be not deceived, God is not mocked. 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” We shall be wise to anticipate 
before the flutter of the angel’s wing tells us 
that we are wanted. 

We must ask it prudently, for we are 
citizens of two worlds, and while the one to 
which we go is the better of the two, it does 
not follow that we are to be blind to the 
interests or responsibilities of the other. For 
the sake of his family, as well as of his own 
peace of mind, a man with not many years 
in front will pause before he builds a new 
house, or enters on liabilities which he may 
not live to discharge, or commits himself to 
enterprises which may cripple or burden his 
children, or risk fatigue and exposure which 
unrelenting nature will most assuredly 
punish. It is not pleasant to go about with 
clipped wings, or in closed carriages to avoid 
night air; to be cautious, even fanciful, 
about diet. But “How long have I to live ?” 
is a question which has its practical meaning 
for some of us. If we forget it we shall 
smart for our forgetting, and it will be of our 
own earning. 

Cheerfully, for we know in whom we 
have believed, and that He is able to keep 
that which we have committed unto Him 
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sgainst that day. Cheerfulness, however, 
will depend upon faith. Few things are 
sadder than the deep, almost irritable depres- 
sion which creeps over some men when they 
are nearing their end and they feel they 
have no compensation for what they must 
leave behind them. It is true, of course 
(the fact is even sadder, though there is an 
element of nobleness in it), that some natures 
are curiously, and almost obstinately, pro- 
tected against apprehension of the future. 
They say they will take their chance and face 
what comes of it. To the Christian, while 
the thought of death sometimes brings a sink- 
ing and a tremor, and a tender thought of 
those who will say to us, “Do not go, do 
not go. We cannot live without you,” the 
presence, the vision of Christ will be joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. ‘Lord, now 
lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

Once more, let us ask it in humility and pen- 
itence. Amid the ardent, but not always judi- 
tiously proportioned, declarations of the free- 
ness of a present forgiveness to those who 
believe, there is a grave danger in treating sin 
as if it were less exceeding sinful than the 
word of God and the cross of Christ declare it 
to be, and in narrowing faith to the limit of a 
spasm of excited feeling, rather than making 
it the united action of all the spiritual facul- 
ties of man. Where there is shallow repent- 
ance there must be a perilous reaction. As 
we ask ourselves, ‘‘ How long have I to live?” 
let us recollect and confess how little we have 
made of the years that are irrecoverably be- 
hind us, how dumb our lips have been for 
God, how small and scanty our sacrifices, 
how dull and stunted our devotion. We may 
not have dishonoured Him, but how feebly 
have we glorified Him; and life is slipping 
away, and the bend in the road may be at 
hand, where we shall see the light flashing over 
the waves of the dark river, and the battle- 
ments of the city of our King rising against 
the sky. O that our purpose this new year 
may be to “redeem the time because the 
days are evil!” © that our prayer may be, 
“So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom !” 










































FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read John xi. 
THE PERSONAL LIFE. 
“ARE THERE NOT TWELVE HOURS IN THE DAY?” 









The apostles were alarmed for Christ’s 
life. He had gone across Jordan, when the 











Jews sought to take Him, for the hour of 
His full sorrow had not yet come. Now He 
had announced his intention of returning, 
and they were filled with dismay. ‘ Mas- 
ter, the Jews of late sought to stone Thee, 
and goest Thou thither again ?” Observe the 
calmness and distinctness of the reply. It 
came to this. For every man, for me as well 
as for you, the blessed will of God has or- 
dained a life-plan which he is to accomplish, 
a work which he is to do in accomplishing 
it, a time which will be given him for doing 
it. Every life-plan, and life-work, and life- 
period is absolutely distinct from every other. 
Time, as it proceeds, will make each of them 
plain. Wait for them to be made plain, and 
be ready and obedient for the summons. 
*T must work the work of Him that sent 
me, while it is day.” Part of that work is 
to return into Judea and visit Bethany. What 
light is to bodily action, opportunity is to 
dutiful will. The light departs and returns 
not until the morning, the opportunity once 
gone is as water spilt on the ground, which 
cannot be gathered up. “Are there not 
twelve hours in the day ?” I must use those 
hours. “The night cometh.” 

One or two preliminary reflections it may 
be convenient to offer here, before more 
closely examining our Lord’s words. 

First, the twelve hours are of a varying 
quantity, with one man meaning eighty 
years, with another sixty, with another 
thirty. God keeps to Himself the precise 
number of the hours, which in His wise and 
just sovereignty He allots to the individual. 
All that Christ means is that each man has 
his own allotted time, and that it is precious, 
and fleeting, and irrevocable. Then surely 
He meant to say that, just as through all 
the day while it lasts, there is daylight in 
which to go about our duty, and transact our 
affairs, and visit our friends, and fulfil our 
service ; though in the winter time there is 
less light than in the summer, and though 
in sunshine and under bright skies the duty 
is easier and pleasanter than in gloom or fog; 
the true servant of God is never justified in 
forgetting that whether he eats, or drinks, or 
sits down, or rises up, he is to glorify God in 
his body, and in his spirit, which are God’s. 
Now and then there will be great and unusual 
openings, clear voices from on high beckon- 
ing us on ; but life for the most part is made 
up of the quiet monotony of homely and 
level tasks, of domestic and family relation- 
ships; of duty to equals as well as inferiors, 
of quiet and yet dignified self-government 
amid the wear and tear and smooth routine 
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of home. There are twelve hours in the day, 
and twelve are enough. Of two things we may 
be quite sure. That God in His righteous- 
ness is pledged to give us abundant time for 
the “good works, which He has before or- 
dained that we should walk in them.” Also 
that if we choose to do what He has not 
ordained us to do, either less or more, bigger 
or smaller; it is our own presumption, not 
His injustice, that we should blame, if we 
have not sufficient time for properly doing 
them, and so they are not done. Christ's 
twelve hours, so far as His ministry was con- 
cerned, was perhaps three years, or four at 
the utmost. (John Baptist’s may have been 
six months.) Yet before He suffered, He could 
say, “I have glorified thee on the earth.” As 
He died, He said, “It is finished.” But 
though the twelve hours allotted to us are 
sufficient, they are only twelve, and are not 
more than we need. Our Lord evidently felt 
the time to be short. Though the eternal Son, 
“the Ancient of Days,” He voluntarily sub- 
mitted Himself for our sakes to its limita- 
tions. “‘I must work the work of Him which 
sent me while it is day.” He felt there was 
only one day for Him, with but twelve 
hours in it. It is not the length of life, it is 
the quality of it, that glorifies God. Some- 
times a life of thirty years is of more signifi- 
cance to the race and more honour to God 
than a life of ninety. 

There are twelve hours in the day ; and 
some of them are already gone; and we do 
not know how many are yet left to us, Some- 
times, no doubt, to those who are in the 
autumn of life, it may be depressing and dis- 
couraging to reflect that there is so little time 
remaining in front of them. “Is it worth 
while ?” is a question often intruding itself 
on the judgment of the Christian who feels 
himself to be descending the western slope of 
the hill. The question has a noble side and 
a base side. If it isa plain duty, and one 
which will not bear deferring, and one which 
a@ younger or stronger person would un- 
doubtedly set himself to begin or be thankful 
to finish, one of two alternatives must. be 
chosen, and at once: Either he must man- 
fully, cheerfully, thoroughly grasp it, thank- 
ful to be allowed to have any share in it at 
all, honoured if he has the harder share in 
laying the foundation on which others may 
rear the edifice ; or, he must decline to stop 
the Church’s work by filling a place he is no 
longer competent to fill; and he should 
resign it to others. 

There are twelve hours in the day, and 
when they are gone “the night cometh.” It 





comes in various ways. Sometimes in forced 
inaction, sometimes in waning strength, some. 
times in wasting sickness, sometimes in inde. 
cisiveness and nervelessness of purpose ; at 
last, and inevitably, in death. Then the 
working day is over, and the rest is come, 
and so far as this world is concerned the 
books are sealed and the record finished, 

** Now the labourer’s task is o’er, 

Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 
It is a reasonable, a searching, an urgent, a 
solemn thought for each of us. When my 
twelve hours are over, what shall I have to 
show for them? When in judgment Jesus 
stands on the shore as of old, and says 
“Bring of the fish which ye have now 
caught,” shall we have anything to bring 
Him ; spoils of His Cross, wandering sheep 
whom we went out into the wilderness 
to seek, and went on seeking till we found 
them, and brought back on our shoul 
ders rejoicing, and placed them in the good 
Shepherd’s fold. Shall we leave any behind us 
to miss us ; have we earned any to welcome 
us—saved souls who will be to us a joy and 
a crown of rejoicing at the marriage of the 
Lamb ? 

It is true that no one uses all his twelve 
hours ; no one can say as the Master said, 
“T have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do”—meaning all the work ; no one who 
really works, but is conscious of the imper- 
fection and unworthiness of his duty ; no one 
who loves to work in the fear, presence, and 
under the welcomed gaze of Christ, but won 
ders with an astonishment in which humility 
and thankfulness strangely mingle, how God 
could ever endure to use one so unworthy for 
duty so full of honour and of bliss. The 
truth remains that while our Lord does not 
desire fussy, or egotistical, or self-important, 
or self-absorbed workers, who contrive to 
impress society with the conviction not only 
that they are indispensable to the Chureh, 
but that they are the only people who are 
really working for it; He does seek, 
love, and use, and honour the diligent, the 
humble, the persevering, the cheerful, the 
self-denying, the devout disciple, who serves 
the Lord not for praise but for love ; not be- 
cause he must, but because he cannot help 


‘himself ; who is surprised, not to say mortt 


fied and even vexed, by too much publie 
laudation, the secret of whose service 18 
gratitude for the Cross, and his reward the 
presence and the image of the Lord. 





THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER V. 


ay ae next time that John’s presence was 
required at the cottage was for the sign- 
ing of the very simple settlements ; which, as 
there was nothing or next to nothing in the 
power of the man to settle upon his wife, 
were easy enough. He met Mr. Lynch, who 
was Mrs. Dennistoun’s “man of business,” 
and a sharp London solicitor, who was for 
thehusband. Elinor’s fortune was five thou- 
sand pounds, no more, not counting her 
expectations from him, which were left out 
of the question. It was a very small matter 
altogether, and one which the smart soli- 
ctor who was in Mr. Compton’s interest 

ke of with a certain contempt, as who 

ould say he was not in the habit of being 
disturbed and brought to the country for 
any such trifle. It was now August—not 
s time when any man was supposed to be 
available for matters like these. Mr. Lynch 
was just about starting for his annual holi- 
day, but came, at no small personal incon- 
yenience, to do his duty by the poor girl 
whom he had known all his life. John and 
he travelled to the cottage together, and their 
aspect was not cheerful. “Did you ever 
hear,” said Mr. Lynch, “such a piece of folly 
a this—a man with no character at all? 
This is what it is to leave a girl in the sole 
care of her mother. What does a woman 
know about such things ?” 

“T don’t think it was her mother’s fault,” 
said John, anxious to do justice all round. 
“Elinor is very headstrong, and when she 
has made up her mind to a thing ——” 

“A bit of a girl!” said Mr. Lynch, con- 
temptuously. He was an old bachelor and 
knew nothing about the subject, as the 
reader will perceive. “Her mother ought 
never to have permitted it for a moment. 
She should have put down her foot: and 
then Miss Elinor would soon have come to 
reason. What I wonder is the ruffian’s own 
motives ? for it can’t be a little bit of money 
like that. Five thousand’s a mere mouthful 
tosuch a man as he is. He'll get rid of it 
all in a week.” 

“Tt must be tied up as tight as possible,” 
said John. 

Here Mr. Lynch faltered a little. ‘She 
has got an idea into her head, with the inten- 
tion, I don’t doubt, of defrauding herself if 
the can. He has got some investment for it, 
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it appears. He is on the board of some 
company—a pretty board to take in such a 
fellow! But the Honourable is always 
something, I suppose.” 

John did not say the dis-Honourable, 
though it trembled on the edge of his tongue. 
“But you will not permit that?” he said. 

“No, no; we will not permit it,” said Mr. 
Lynch, with an emphasis on the negative 
which sounded like failing resolution. 

“That would be giving the lamb to the 
wolf with a vengeance.” 

“Exactly what I said ; exactly what I said. 
Iam very glad, Mr. Tatham, that you take 
the same view.” 

“There is but one view to be taken,” said 
John. ‘“ He must not have the slightest power 
overher money. It must be tied up as tight 
as the law can doit ; not that I think it of the 
least consequence,” he added. ‘Of course, 
he will get it all from her one way or another. 
Law’s but a poor barrier against a determined 
man.” 

“I’m glad you see that too,” said Mr. 
Lynch, “and you might say a determined 
woman : for she has set her mind on this, 
and we'll have a nice business with her, I can 
see. 

“ A bit of a girl!” said John, with a laugh, 
echoing the previous sentiment. 

“'That’s very true,” said the old lawyer ; 
“and still I think her mother—but I don’t 
put any great confidence in my own power to 
resist Elinor. Poor little thing, ’'ve known 
her since she was that high ; indeed, I may say 
I knew her before she was born. And you 


are a relation, Mr. Tatham ?” 

“Third or fourth cousin.” 

“But still, more intimate than a person 
unconnected with them, and able to speak 


your mind more freely. I wonder now that 
you never said anything. But in family 
matters sometimes one is very reluctant to 
interfere.” 

“T said everything I could say, not to 
offend them mortally : but I could only tell 
them the common talk of society. I told 
my aunt he was a scamp: but after the first 
shock I am not sure that she thought that 
was any such bad thing. It depended upon 
the sense you put upon the word, she said.” 

“Oh, women, women!” said Mr. Lynch. 
“That’s their way—a reformed rake makes 
the best husband. It’s an old-fashioned sen- 
timent, but it’s in the background of their 
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minds, a sort of tradition that they can’t 
shake off—or else the poor fellow has had so 
many disadvantages, and they think they can 
make it all right. It’s partly ignorance and 
partly vanity. But they are all the same, 
and their ways in the matter of marriage are 
not to be made out.” 

“You have a great deal of experience.” 

*“* Experience—oh, don’t speak of it!” said 
the old gentleman. “A man has a certain 
idea of the value of money, however great a 
fool he may be, but the women 

* And yet they are said to stick to money, 
and to be respectful of it beyond anything 
but a miser. I have myself remarked——” 

“Tn small matters,” said Mr. Lynch, “in 
detail—sixpences to railway porters and that 
sort of thing—so people say at least. But a 
sum of money on paper has no effect on a 
woman, she will sign it away with a wave of 
her hand. It doesn’t touch their imagination. 
Five pounds in her pocket is far more than five 
thousand on paper, to Elinor, for instance. 
I wish,” cried the old gentleman, with a little 
spitefulness, “that this Married Women’s 
Property Bill would push on and get itself 
made law. It would save us a great deal of 
trouble, and perhaps convince the world at the 
last how little able they are to be trusted with 
property. A nice mess they will make of it, 
and plenty of employment for young solici- 
tors,” he said, rubbing his hands. 

For this was before that important bill was 
passed, which has not had (like so many 
other bills) the disastrous consequences which 
Mr. Lynch foresaw. 

They were met at the station ‘by the pony 
carriage, and at the door by Elinor herself, 
who came flying out to meet them. She 
seized Mr. Lynch by both arms, for he was a 
little old man, and she was bigger than he 
was. 

“Now you will remember what I said,” 
she cried in his ear, yet not so low but that 
John heard it too. 

“You are a little witch ; you mustn’t insist 
upon anything so foolish. Leave all that to 
me, my dear,” said Mr. Lynch. ‘What do 
you know about business? You must leave 
it to me and the other gentleman, who I sup- 
pose is here, or coming.” 

“He is here, but I don’t care for him. I 
care only for you. There are such advan- 
tages: and I do know a great deal about 
business: and,” she said, with her mouth close 
to the old lawyer’s ear, “it will please Phil 
so much if I show my confidence in him, and 
in the things with which he has to do.” 

“Tt will not please him so much if the 








thing bursts, and you are left vrithout a 
penny, my dear.” 

Elinor laughed. “I don’t suppose he will 
mind a bit: he cares nothing for money, 
But I do,” she said. “You know you always 
say women love acquisition. I want good 
interest, and of course with Phil on it, it 
must be safe for me.” 

“Oh, that makes it like the Bank of Eng- 
land, you think! but I don’t share your cop. 
fidence, my. pretty Elinor. I’m an old 
fellow. No Phil in the world has any 
charm for me. You must trust me to do 
what I feel is best for you. And Mr. Tatham 
here is quite of my opinion.” 

“Oh, John! he is sure to be against me,” 
said Elinor, with an angry glimmer in her 
eyes. She had not as yet taken any notice 
of him while she welcomed with such warmth 
his old companion. And John had stood by 
offering no greeting, with his bag in his 
hand. But when she said this the quick- 
feeling girl was seized with compunction. 
She turned from Mr. Lynch and held out 
both her hands to her cousin. “John, I 
didn’t mean that; it is only that I am ex 
cited and cross. And don’t, oh, don’t go 
against me,” she cried. 

“T never did, and never will, Elinor,” he 
said gravely. Then he asked, after a moment, 
“Ts Mr. Compton here ?” 

*“No; how could he be here? Three gen- 
tlemen in the cottage is enough to overwhelm 
us already. Mr. Sharp fortunately can’t 
stay,” she added, lowering her voice ; “he has 
to be driven back to the station to catch the 
last express. And it is August,” she said 
with a laugh; “you forget, the 15th.. Now, 
could Phil be anywhere but where there is 
grouse? You shall have some to dinner to- 
night that fell by his gun. That should 
mollify you, for I am sure you never gob 
grouse at the cottage before in August. 
Mamma would as soon think of buying manna 
for you to eat.” 

“T think it would have been more respect 
ful, Elinor, if he had been here. What is 
grouse to you?” é 

“Then I don’t think anything of the kind,” 
cried Elinor. “He is much better away. 
And I assure you, John, I never mean to put 
myself in competition with the grouse.” — 

The old lawyer had gone into the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Dennistoun was holding 
parley with Mr. Sharp. Elinor and John 
were standing alone in the half light of the 
summer evening, the sun down, the depths 
of the combe below falling into faint mist, 
but the sunset-tinted clouds still floating like 
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a vapour made of roses upon the clearness 
of the blue above. ‘‘Come and take a turn 
through the copse,” said John. ‘They don’t 
want either of us indoors.” 

She went with a momentary reluctance 
and a glance back at the bow-window of 
the drawing-room, from which the sound of 
yoices issued. ‘Don’t you think I should 
be there to keep them up to the mark ?” she 
said, half laughing. And then, “ Well, yes— 
as youare going to Switzerland too. I think 

ou might have stayed and seen me married 
after all, and made acquaintance with Phil.” 

“T thought I should have met him here 
to-day, Elinor.” 

“Now, how could you? You know the 
accommodation of the cottage just as well as 
Ido. We have two spare rooms, and no 
more.” 

“You could have sent me out somewhere 
tosleep. That has been done before now.” 

“Oh, John, how persistent you are, and 
worrying! When I tell you that Phil is 
shooting, as everybody of his kind is—do 
you think I want him to give up all the 
habits of his life? He is not like us: we 
adapt ourselves : but these people parcel out 
their time as if they were in a trade, don’t 
you know? So long in London, so long 
abroad, and in the Highlands for the grouse, 
and somewhere else for the partridges, or 
they would die.” 

“T think he might have departed from 
that routine once in a way, Elinor, for you.” 

“T tell you again, John, I shall never put 
myself in competition ”—Elinor stopped 
abruptly, with perhaps, he thought, a little 

immer of indignation in her eyes. “I 

te women who do that sort of thing,” she 
wied. “Give up your cigar—or me, as I’ve 
heard girls say. Such an unworthy thing! 
When one accepts a man one accepts him as 
he stands, with all his habits. What should 
I think of him if he said, Give up your tea— 
orme! Ishould laugh in his face and throw 
him overboard without a pause.” 

“You would never look at tea again as 
long as you lived if he did not like it: I sup- 
pose that is what you mean, Elinor ?” 

“Perhaps if I found that out, afterwards ; 
but to be given the choice beforehand, never ! 
After all, you don’t half know me, John.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said gravely. They had 
left the garden behind in its blaze of flowers, 
and strayed off into the subdued twilight 
of the copse, where everything was in a 
half tone of greenness and shadow and wan- 
ing light. ‘There are always new lights 
arising on a many-sided creature like you— 








and that makes one think. Do you know 
you are not at all the person to take a great 
disappointment quietly, if that should happen 
to come to you in your life ?” 

“ A great disappointment ?” she said, look- 
ing up at him with a wondering glance. Then 
he thought the colour paled a little in her 
face. “No,” she said, “I don’t suppose I 
should take it quietly. Who does?” 

“Oh, many people—people with less de- 
termination and more patience than you. 
You are not very patient by nature, Elinor.” 

“T never said I was.” 

* And though no one would give up more 
generously, as a voluntary matter, you could 
not bear being made a nonentity of, or put in 
a secondary place.” 

“T should not like it, I suppose.” 

“You would give everything, flinging it 
away ; but to have all your sacrifices taken for 
granted, your tastes made of no account——” 

There was no doubt now that she had 
grown pale. ‘“ May I ask what all these in- 
vestigations into my character mean? I 
never was so anatomised before.” 

“Tt was only to say that you are not a 
good subject for this kind of experiment, 
Elinor. 1 don’t see you putting up with 
things, making the best of everything, sub- 
mitting to have your sense of right and 
wrong outraged perhaps. Some women 
would not be much disturbed by that. They 
would put off the responsibility and feel it 
their duty to accept whatever was put before 
them. But you—it would be a different 
matter with you.” 

“T should hope so, if I was ever exposed 
to such dangers. But now may I know what 
you are driving at, John, for you have some 
meaning in what you say?” 

He took her hand and drew it through his 
arm. He was more moved than he wished 
to show. ‘Only this, Elinor ”—he said. 

“Oh, John, will you never call me Nelly 
any more ?” 

“Only this, Nelly, my little Nelly, never 
mine again—and that never was mine, except 
in my silly thought. Only this : that if you 
have the least doubt, the smallest flutter of 
an uncertainty, just enough to make you 
hold your breath for a moment, oh, my 
dear girl, stop! Don’t go on with it; pause 
until you can make sure.” 

“ John!” she forced her arm from his with 
an indignant movement. ‘Oh, how do you 
dare to say it?” she said. ‘Doubt of Mr. 
Compton! Uncertainty about Phil!” She 
laughed out, and the echo seemed to ring 
into all the recesses of the trees. ‘I would 
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be much more ready to doubt myself,” she 
said. 

“Doubt yourself; that is what I mean. 
Think if you are not deceiving yourself. I 
don’t think you are so very sure as you be- 
lieve you are, Nelly. You don’t feel so 
certain—” 

“Do you know that you are insulting me, 
John? You say as much as that I am a fool 
carried away by a momentary enthusiasm, 
with no real love, no true feeling in me, 
tempted, perhaps, as Mrs. Hudson thinks, by 
the Honourable!” Her lip quivered, and 
the fading colour came back in a rush to her 
face. “It is hard enough to have a woman 
like that think it, who ought to know better, 
who has always known me—but you, John!” 

“You may be sure, Elinor, that I did not 
put it on that ground.” 

“No, perhaps: but on ground not much 
more respectful to me—perhaps that I have 
been fascinated by a handsome man, which 
is not considered derogatory. Oh, John, a 
girl does not give herself away on an argu- 
ment like that. I may be hasty and self- 
willed and impatient, as you say ; but when 
you—love!” Her face flushed like a rose, 
so that even in the grey of the evening it 
shone out like one of the clouds full of sun- 
set that still lingered on the sky. A few 
quick tears followed, the natural consequence 
of her emotion. And then she turned to 
him with the ineffable condescension of one 


farther advanced in life stooping sweetly to | 


his ignorance. “You have not yet come to 
the moment in your experience when you 
can understand that, dear John.” 

Oh, the insight and the ignorance, the 
knowledge and the absence of all percep- 
tion! He, too, laughed out, as she had done, 
with a sense of the intolerable ridicule and 
folly and mistake. ‘Perhaps that’s how it 
is,” he said. 

Elinor looked at him gravely, in an elder- 
sisterly, profoundly-investigating way, and 
then she took his arm quietly and turned 
towards home. “I shall forget what you 
have said, and you will forget that you ever 
said it ; and now we will go home, John, and 
be just the same dear friends as before.” 

“Will you promise me,” he said, “that 
whatever happens, without pride, or recol- 
lection of what I’ve been so foolish as to 
say, in any need or emergency, or whenever 
you want anything, or if you should be in 
trouble—trouble comes to everybody in this 
life—you will remember what you have said 
just now, and send for your cousin John ?” 

Her whole face beamed out in one smile, 


she clasped her other hand round his arm: 
“T should have done it without being asked, 
without ever doubting for a moment, because 
it was the most natural thing in the world, 
Whom should I turn to else if not to my dear 
old But call me Nelly, John.” 

“Dear little Nelly!” he said with a falter. 
ing voice, “then that is a bargain.” 

She held up her cheek to him, and he 
kissed it solemnly in the shadow of the little 
young oak that fluttered its leaves wistfully 








in the breeze that was getting up—and then 
| very soberly, saying little, they walked back 
to the cottage. He was going abroad for his 
vacation, not saying to himself even that he 
| preferred not to be present at the weddin 
| but resigning himself to the necessity, for it 
was not to be till the middle of September, 
and it would be breaking up his holiday had 
he to come back at that time. So this little 
interview was a leave-taking as well as 4 
solemn engagement for all the risks and 
dangers of life. The pain in it, after that 
very sharp moment in the copse, was softened 
down into a sadness not unsweet, as they 
came silently together from out of the 
shadow into the quiet hemisphere of sky 
and space, which was over the little centre of 
the cottage with its human glimmer of fire 
and lights. The sky was unusually clear, and 
among those soft, rose-tinted clouds of the 
sunset, which were no clouds at all, had risen 
a young crescent of a moon, just about to 
disappear, too, in the short course of one 
of her earliest nights. They lingered for 
a moment before they went indoors. The 
depth of the combe was filled with the grow- 
ing darkness, but the ridges above were still 
light and softly edged with the silver of the 
moon, and the distant road, like a long, white 
line, came conspicuously into sight, winding 
for a little way along the hill-top unsheltered, 
before it plunged into the shadow of the 
trees—the road that led into the world, by 
which they should both depart presently to 
stray into such different ways. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE drawing-room after dinner always 
looked cheerful. Perhaps the fact that it 
'was a sort of little oasis in the desert, and 
that the light from those windows shone into 
three counties, made the interior more cosy 
and bright. (There are houses now upon 
every knoll, and the wind cannot blow on 
Windyhill for the quantity of obstructions it 
meets with.) There was the usual log burn 
ing on the hearth, and the party in general 
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kept away from it, for the night was warm. | said Mr. Sharp, partially mollified by a good 
Only Mr. Sharp, the London lawyer, was equal | dinner, but beginning to remember unplea- 
to bearing the heat. He stood with his back | santly the cold drive in a rattletrap of a 


to it, and his long legs showing against the | 
low behind, a sharp-nosed, long man in 
black, who had immediately suggested Me- 
phistopheles to Elinor, even though he was on 
the Compton side. He had taken his coffee 
after dinner, and now he stood over the fire 
slowly sipping a cup of tea. There was a/| 
look of acquisitiveness about him which sug- | 
gested an inclination to appropriate anything 
from the unnecessary heat of the fire to the | 
equally unnecessary tea. But Mr. Sharp had 
been on the winning side. He had demon- | 
strated the superior sense of making the | 
money—which was not a large enough sum to 
settle—of real use to the young pair by an in- | 
yestment which would increase Mr. Compton’s 


. importance in his company, besides producing 


very good dividends—much better dividends | 
than would be possible if it were treated in the 
old-fashioned way by trustees. This was how 
the bride wished it, which was the most tell- 
ing of arguments ; and surely, to insure good | 
interest and an increase of capital to her, | 
through her husband’s hands, was better 
than to secure some beggarly hundred and 
fifty pounds a year for her portion, though 
without any risks at all. 
Mr. Sharp had also taken great pains | 
to point out that there were only three | 
brothers—one an invalid and the other two | 
sldiers—between Mr. Phil and the title, | 
and that even to be the Honourable Mrs. | 
Compton was something for a young lady, | 
who was, if he might venture to say so, no- | 
body—not to say a word against her charms. 
lord St. Serf was hourly getting an old man, 
and the chances that his client might step 
over a hecatomb of dead relations to the 
height of fortune was a thing quite worth 
taking into account. It was a much better 
argument, however, to return to the analogy 
of other poor young people, where the bride’s 
little fortune would be put into the husband’s 
business, and thus their joint advantage con- 
sidered. Mr. Sharp, at the same time, did | 
not hesitate to express politely his opinion | 
that to call him down to the country for a | 
discussion which could have been carried on 
much better in one or other of their respec- 
tive offices was a most uncalled for proceed- 





little rustic pony carriage over the hills and 
hollows. “Do you really remain here all the 
year ? How wonderful! Not even a glimpse 
of the world in summer, or a little escape 
from the chills in winter? How brave of 
you! What patience and powers of endur- 
ance must be cultivated in that way!” 

“One would think Windyhill was Siberia 
at least,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, laughing ; 
“we do not give ourselves credit for all these 
fine qualities.” 

“Some people are heroes—or heroines— 
_— knowing it,” said Mr. Sharp, with a 

ow. 

“And yet,” said the mother, with a little 
indignation, “‘there was some talk of Mr. 
Compton doing me the honour to share my 
hermitage for a part of the year.” 

“Mr. Compton! my dear lady! Mr. 
Compton would die of it in a week,” said 
Mr. Sharp. 

“T am quite well aware of it,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun ; and she added, after a pause, 
“so should I.” 

* What a change it will be for your daugh- 
ter,” said Mr. Sharp. ‘She will see every- 
thing that is worth seeing. More in a month 
than she would see here ina dozen years. 
Trust Mr. Compton for knowing all that’s 
worth going after. They have all an instinct 
for life that is quite remarkable. There’s 
Lady Mariamne, who has society at her feet, 
and the old lord is a most remarkable old 
gentleman. Your daughter, Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, is a very fortunate young lady. She 
has my best congratulations, I am sure.” 

“Sharp,” said Mr. Lynch from the back- 
ground, “ you had better be thinking of 
starting, if you want to catch that train.” 

*‘T’ll see if the pony is there,” said John. 

Mr. Sharp put down his teacup with pre- 
cipitation. “Is it as late as that?” he cried. 

“It is the last train,” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun with great satisfaction. “And I am 
afraid, if you missed it, as the house is full, 
there would be nothing but a bed at the 
public-house to offer: 

“Oh, not another word,” the lawyer said : 
and fortunately he never knew how near that 
rising young man at the bar, John Tatham, 








ing, especially as even now the other side | who had every object in conciliating a so- 
was wavering, and would not consent to | licitor, was to a charge of manslaughter, if 
conclude matters, and make the signatures | killing an attorney can thus be called. But 
that were necessary at once. Mr. Lynch, it | the feelings of the party were expressed only 
must be allowed, was of the same opinion too. | in actions of the greatest kindness. They 


“Your country is a little bleak at night,” | helped him on with his coat, and covered 
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him with rugs as he got in shivering to the 
little pony carriage. It wasa beautiful night, 
but the wind is always a thing to be con- 
sidered on Windyhill. 


‘Well, that’s a good thing over,” said Mr. | 


Lynch, going to the fire as he came in from 
the night air at the door and rubbing his 
hands. 

‘Tt would have been a relief to one’s feel- 
ings to have kicked that fellow all the way 
down and up the other side of the combe, and 
kept him warm,” said John with a laugh of 
wrath. 

“TItis a pity a man should have so little 
taste,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 

Elinor still stood where she had been 
standing, with every feeling in her breast in 
commotion. She had not taken any part in 
the insidious kindnesses of speeding the 
parting guest; and now she remembered 
that he was her Phil’s representative : what- 
ever she might herself think of the man, 
how could she join in abuse of one who 
represented Phil ? 

“ He is no worse, I suppose, than others,” 
she said. “He was bound to stand up for 
those in whose interest he was. Mr. Lynch 


would have made himself quite as disagree- | 


able for me.” 

“Not I,” said the old gentleman; “for 
what is the good of standing up for you? 
You would throw me over on the first op- 
portunity. You have taken all the force out 
of my sword-arm, my dear, as it is. How 
can 1 make myself disagreeable for those who 
won't stand up for themselves? I suppose 
you must have it your own way.” 

“Yes, I suppose it will be the best,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun in subdued tones. 

“Tt would come to about the same thing, 
however you settled it,” said John. 

Elinor looked from one to another with 
eyes that began to glow. ‘“ You area cheer- 
ful company,” she said. “You speak as if 
you were arranging my funeral. On the whole 
I think I like Mr. Sharp best ; for if he was 
contemptuous of me and my little bit of 
money, he was at all events cheerful about 
the future, and that is always something ; 
whereas you all——” 

There was a little pause, no one respond- 
ing. There was no pleasant jest, no bright 
augury for Elinor. The girl’s heart rose 
against this gloom that surrounded her. “I 
think,” she said, with an angry laugh, “ that I 
had better run after Mr. Sharp and bring him 
back, for he had at least a little sympathy 
with me !” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” said Mr. 


Lynch, “for if we think you are throwine 
yourself away, Elinor, so does he on his side. 
He thinks the Honourable Mr. Compton is 
going dreadfully cheap for five thousand 
pounds.” 

“Elinor need not take any of us aw pied 
de la lettre—of course we are all firm for our 
own side,” said John. 

Elinor turned her head from one to another, 
growing pale and red by turns. There was 
a certain surprise in her look, as she found 
herself thus at bay. The triumph of having 
| got the better of their opposition was lost in 
| the sense of isolation with which the girl, so 

long the first object of everybody about her, 
| felt herself thus placed alone. And the 

tears were very ready to start, but were kept 

back by jealous pride which rose to her help, 

Well! if they put her outside the circle she 

would remain so; if they talked to her as 
; one no longer of them, but belonging to 
| another life, so be it! Elinor determined 
| that she would make no further appeal. 
| She would not even show how much it hurt 
her. After that pale look round upon them 
all, she went into the corner of the room where 
the piano stood, and where there was little 
light. She was too proud to go out of the 
room, lest they should think she was going 
to cry. She went with asudden, quick move- 
ment to the piano instead, where perhaps 
she might cry too, but where nobody should 
see. -Poor Elinor! they had made her feel 
alone by their words, and she made herself 
more alone by this little instinctive with 
drawal. She began to play softly one thing 
after another. She was not a great per 
former. Her little “tunes” were of the 
simplest—no better indeed than tunes, things 
that every musician despises: they made a 
little atmosphere round her, a voluntary her- 
mitage which separated her as if she had 
been a hundred miles away. 

“JT wish you could have stayed for the 
marriage,” Mrs. Dennistoun said. 

“ My dear lady, it would spoil my holiday 
—the middle of September. You'll have no 
body except, of course, the people you have 
always. To tell the truth,” John added, “I 
don’t care tuppence for my holiday. I’d have 
come—like a shot : but I don’t think I could 
stand it. Sho has always been such a pet of 
mine. I don’t think I could bear it, to tell 
the truth.” 

“T shall have to bear it, though she is 
more than a pet of mine,” said Mrs. Dennis 
toun. 

“T know, I know! the relatives cannot be 
let off—especially the mother, who must put 
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up with everything. I trust,” said Mr. Lynch, 
with a sigh, ‘that it may all turn outa great 
Where are they 


deal better than we hope. 
going after the marriage ?” 

“ Some one has lent them a place—a very 
pretty place—on the Thames, where they can 
have boating and all that—Lord Sudbury, I 
think. And later they are going on a round 
of visits, to his father, Lord St. Serf, and to 
Lady Mariamne, and to his aunt, who is 
Countess of —— something or other.” Mrs. 
Dennistoun’s voice was not untouched by a 
certain vague pleasure in these fine names. 

“Ah,” said the old lawyer, nodding his 
head at each, “all among the aristocracy, I 
see. Well, my dear lady, I hope you will 
be able to find some satisfaction in that ; it 
is better than to fall among—nobodies, at 
least.” 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, with a 
sigh. 

They were speaking low, and fondly hoped 
that they were not heard; but Elinor’s ears 
and every faculty were quickened and almost 
every word reached her. But she was too 
proud to take any notice. And perhaps these 
dreary anticipations, on the whole, did her 
good, for her heart rose against them, and any 
little possible doubts in her own mind were 
put to sudden flight by the opposition and 
determination which flooded her heart. This 
made her playing a little more unsteady than 
usual, and she broke down several times in 
the middle of a “‘tune;” but nobody remarked 
this: they were all fully occupied with their 
own thoughts. 

All, at least, except John, who wandered 
uneasily about the room, now studying the 
names of the books on the bookshelves— 
which he knew by heart, now pulling the 
curtains aside to look out at the moonlight, 
now pulling at the fronds of the great maiden- 
hair in his distraction till the table round was 
scattered with little broken leaves. He wanted 
to keep out of that atmosphere of emotion 
which surrounded Elinor at the piano. But 
it attracted him, all the same, as the light 
attracts a moth. To get away from that, to 
make the severance which so soon must be a 

rfect severance, was the only true policy 

e knew ; for what was he to her, and what 
could she be to him? He had already said 
everything which a man in his position 
oo to say. He took out a book at last, 
and sat down doggedly by the table to 
read, thus making another circle of atmo- 
sphere, so to speak, another globe of isolated 
being in the little room, while the two elder 
people talked low in the centre, convention- 





ally inaudible to the girl who was playing 
and the young man who was reading. But 
John might as well have tried to solve some 
tremendous problem as to read that book. 
He too heard every word the elders were say- 
ing. He heard them with his own ears, and 
also he heard them through the ears of 
Elinor, gauging the effect which every word 
would have upon her. At last he could 
bear it no longer. He was driven to her side 
to bear a part of her burden, even to prevent 
her from hearing, which would be something. 
He resisted the impulse to throw down his 
book, and only placed it very quietly on the 
table, and even in a deliberate way, that there 
might be no appearance of feeling about him 
—and made his way by degrees, pausing now 
and then to look at a picture, though he 
knew them all by heart. Thus he arrived at 
last at the piano, in what he flattered him- 
self was an accidental way. 

“Elinor, the stars are so bright over the 
combe, do come out. It is not often they 
are so clear.” 

“No,” she said, more with the movement 


.of her lips than with any sound. 


“Why not? You can’t want to play all 
those old pieces just at this moment. You 
will have plenty of time to play them 
to-morrow.” 

She said “No” again, with a little impa- 
tient movement of her hands on the keys and 
a look towards the others. 

“You are listening to what they are say- 
ing? Why should you? They don’t want 
you to hear. Come along, Elinor. It’s far 
better for you not to listen to what is not 
intended——” 

“Oh, go away, John.” 

“T must say no in my turn. Leave the 
tunes till to-morrow, and come out with 
me.” 

“T thought,” she said, roused a little, “ that 
you were fond of music, John.” 

This brought John up suddenly in an unex- 
pected way. “Oh, as for that,”—he said, ina 
dubious tone. Poor Elinor’s tunes were not 
music in his sense, as she very well knew. 

She laughed in a forlorn way. “I know 
what you mean: but this is quite good enough 
for what I shall want. I am going down, 
you know, to a different level altogether. Oh, 
you can hear for yourself what mamma and 
Mr. Lynch are saying.” 

“Going up you mean, Elinor. I thought 
them both very complaisant over all those 
titles.” 

“ Ah,” she said, “they say that mocking. 
They think Iam going down; so do you, 
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too, to the land of mere fast people, people 
with no sense. Well; thereis nothing but the 
trial will teach any of us. We shall see.” 

‘It is rather a dreadful risk to run, if it’s 
only a trial, Elinor.” 

* A trial—for you, not for me—I am not 
the one that thinks so, except so far as the 
tunes are concerned,” she said with a laugh. 
“T confess so far as that Lady Mariamne is 
fond of a comic song. I don’t think she goes 
any further. I shall be good enough for 
them in the way of music.” 

“T should be content never to hear another 
note of music all my life, Elinor, if ™ 

“Ah, there you begin again. Not you, 
John, not you! I can’t bear any more. 
Neither stars, nor walks, nor listening ; no 
more! This rather,” and she brought down 
her hands with a great crash upon the piano, 
making every one start. Then Elinor rose, 
having produced her effect. “I think it 
must be time to go to bed, mamma. Johnis 
talking of the stars, which means that he 
wants his cigar, and Mr. Lynch must want 
just to look at the tray in the dining- 
room. And you are tired by all this fuss, all 
this unnatural fuss about me, that am not 
worth—— Come, mother, to bed.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE days in the cottage were full of ex- 
citement and of occupation during the blaz- 
ing August weather, not so much indeed as 
is common in many houses in which the ex- 
pectant bridegroom is always coming and 
going: though perhaps the place of that 
exhilarating commotion was more or less 
filled by the ever-present diversity of opinion, 
the excitement of a subdued but never-ended 
conflict in which one was always on the 
defensive, and the other covertly or openly 
attacking, or at least believed to be so doing, 
the distant and unseen object to which all their 
thoughts turned. Mrs. Dennistoun, indeed, 
was not always aggressive, her opposition was 
but in fits and starts. Often her feelingsof pain 
and alarm were quiescent in that unfeigned 
and salutary interest in clothes and necessi- 
ties of preparation which is almost always a 
resource to a woman’s mind. It is wrong to 
undervalue this possibility which compen- 
sates a woman in a small degree for some of 
her special troubles. When the mother’s heart 
was very heavy, it was often diverted a little 
by the discussion of a dinner dress, or made 
to forget itself for the moment in a quesiton 
about the cut of a sleeve, or which would 
be most becoming to Elinor of two colours 














for a ball gown. But though Mrs. Dennis. 
toun forgot often, Elinor never forgot. The 
dresses and “things” generally, occupied 
her a great deal, but not in the form of the 
anodyne which they supplied to her mother, 
Her mind was always on the alert, looking 
out for those flying arrows of warfare which 
your true fighter lets fly in the most innocent 
conversation at the most unexpected mo- 
ments. Elinor thus flung her shield in her 
mother’s face a hundred times when that 
poor lady was thinking no evil, when she 
was altogether occupied by the question of 
frills and laces, or whether tucks or flounces 
were best, and she was startled many times 
by that unnecessary rattle of Elinor’s arms. 
“JT was not thinking of Mr. Compton,” she 
would sometimes be driven to say; “he 
was not in my head at all. I was thinking 
of nothing more important than that walk- 
ing dress, and what you had best wear in 
the afternoon when you are on those grand 
visits.” 

There was one thing which occasioned a 
little discussion between them, and that was 
the necessary civility of asking the neighbours 
to inspect these “things” when they were 
finally ready. It was only the argument 
that these neighbours would be Mrs. Dennis- 
toun’s sole resource when she was left alone 
that made Elinor assent at last. Perhaps, 
however, as she walked quickly along to- 
wards the moorland Rectory, a certain satis- 
faction in showing them how little their hints 
had been taken, mingled with the reluctance 
to admit those people who had breathed a 
doubt upon the sacred name of Phil, to such 
a sign of intimacy. 

“J have been watching you along the side 
of the combe, and wondering if it was you 
such a threatening day,” said Alice Hudson, 
coming to the door to meet her. ‘“ How nice 
of you to come, Elinor, when you must beso 
busy, and you have not been here since—I 
don’t know how long ago!” 

“No, I have not been here,” said Elinor, 
with a gravity worthy the bride of a maligned 
man. “But the time is so near when I shall 
not be able to come at all that I thought it 
was best. Mamma wishes you to eome over 
to-morrow if you will, to see my things.” 

“Qh!” the three ladies said together ; and 
Mrs. Hudson came forward and gave Elinor 
a kiss. ‘‘ My dear,” she said, “I take it very 
kind you coming yourself to ask us. Many 
would not have done it after what we felt it 
our duty. But you always had a beautiful 








spirit, Elinor, bearing no malice, and I 7 
with all my heart that it will have its rewa 
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“ Well, mother,” said Alice, “I don’t see 
how Elinor could do anything less, seeing we 
have been such friends all our lives as girls, 
she and I, and I am sure I have always been 
ready to give her patterns, or to show her 
how a thing was done. I should have been 
very much disappointed if she had not asked 
me to see her things.” 

Mary Dale, who was Mrs. Hudson’s sister, 
said nothing at all, but accepted the visit as 
in the course of nature. Mary was the one 
who really knew something about Phil Comp- 
ton: but she had been against the remon- 
strance which Mrs. Hudsonthought it her duty 
tomake. What was the good? Miss Dale had 
said ; and she had refrained from telling two 
or three stories about the Comptons which 
would have madethe hair stand upright on the 
heads of the Rector and the Rectoress. She 
did not even now say that it was kind, but 
met Elinor in silence, as, in her position as 
the not important member of the family, it 
was quite becoming for her to do. 

Then the Rector came in and took her by 
both hands, and gave her the most friendly 
greeting. “I heard Elinor’s voice, and | 
stopped in the middle of my sermon,” he 
said. “You will remark in church on 
Sunday a jerky piece, which shows how I 
stopped to reflect whether it could be you— 
and then went on for another sentence, and 
then decided that it must be you. There is a 
big Elinor written across my sermon paper.” 
He laughed, but he was a little moved, to 
see, after the “coolness,” the little girl whom 
he had christened come back to her old 
friends again. 

“She has come to ask us to go and see her 
things, papa,” said Mrs. Hudson, twinkling 
an eye to get rid of a suspicion of a tear. 

“Am I to come, too?” said the Rector ; 
and thus the little incident of the reconcilia- 
tion was got over, to the great content of all. 

Elinor reflected to herself that they were 
really kind people, as she went out again into 
the grey afternoon where everything was 
getting up for rain. She made up her mind 
she would just have time to run into the 
Hills’, at the Hurst, and leave her message, 
and so get home before the storm began. 
The clouds lay low like a dark grey hood over 
the fir-trees and moorland shaggy tops of 
the downs all round. There was not a break 
anywhere in the consistent grey, and the air, 
always so brisk, had fallen still with that 
ominous lull that comes over everything 
before a convulsion of nature. Some birds 
were still hurrying home into the depths of 
the copses with a frightened straightness of 





flight, as if they were afraid they would not 
get back in time, and all the insects that are 
so gay with their humming and booming had 
disappeared under leaves and stones and 
grasses. Elinorsaw a bee burrowing deep in 
the waxen trumpet of a foxglove, as if takin 

shelter, as she walked quickly past. The 
Hills—there were two middle-aged sisters of 
them, with an old mother, too old for such 
diversion as the inspection of wedding-clothes, 
in the background—would scarcely let Elinor 
go out again after they had accepted her 
invitation with rapture. “I was just won- 
dering where I should see the new fashions,” 
said Miss Hill, “for though we are not going 
to be married we must begin to think about 
our winter things——” “And this will be 
such an opportunity,” said Miss Susan, “and 
so good of you to come yourself to ask us.” 

“What has she come to ask you to,” said 
old Mrs. Hill; “the wedding? I told you 
girls, I was sure you would not be left out. 
Why, I knew her mother before she was 
married. I have known them all, man and 
boy, for nearer sixty than fifty years—before 
her mother was born! To have left you out 
would have been ridiculous. Yes, yes, Elinor, 
my dear; tell your mother they will come— 
delighted! They have been thinking for the 
last fortnight what bonnets they would 
wear 

“Oh, mother!” and “ Oh, Elinor!” said the 
“girls,” “you must not mind what mother 
says. We know very well that you must 
have worlds of people to ask. Don’t think, 
among all your new connections, of such 
little country mice as us. We shall always 
just take the same interest in you, dear 
child, whether you find you can ask us or 
not.” 

“But of course you are asked,” said Elinor, 
in gaieté de ceur, not reflecting that her 
mother had begun to be in despair about the 
number of people who could be entertained 
in the cottage dining-room, “and you must 
not talk about my new grand connections, 
for nobody will ever be like my old friends.” 

“Dear child!” they said, and “I always 
knew that dear Elinor’s heart was in the right 
place.” © But it was all that Elinor could do 
to get free of their eager affection, and alarm 
lest she should be caught in the rain. Both 
of the ladies produced waterproofs, and one 
a large pair of goloshes to fortify her, when 
it was found that she would go; and they 
stood in the porch watching her as she went 
along into the darkening afternoon, without 
any of their covers and shelters. The Miss 
Hills were apt to cling together, after the 
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manner of those pairs of sweet sisters in the 
“Books of Beauty” which had been the delight 
of their youth ; they stood, with arms inter- 
twined, in their porch, watching Elinor as she 
hurried home, with her light half-flying step, 
like the belated birds. ‘“ Did you hear what 
she said about old friends, poor little thing ?” 
“T wonder if she is finding out already that 
her new grand connections are but vanity!” 
they said, shaking their heads. The middle- 
aged sisters looked out of the sheltered 
home, which perhaps they had not chosen 
for themselves, with a sort of wistful feeling, 
half pity, perhaps half envy, upon the “ poor 
little thing” who was running out so light- 
hearted into the storm. They had long ago 
retired into waterproofs and goloshes, and 
had much unwillingness to wet their feet— 
which things are a parable. They went back 
and closed the door, only when the first flash 
of lightning dazzled them, and they remem- 
bered that an open door is dangerous during 
a thunderstorm. 

Elinor quickened her pace as the storm 
began and got home breathless with running, 
shaking off the first big drops of thunder- 
rain from her dress. But she did not think 
of any danger, and sat out in the porch 
watching how the darkness came down on 
the combe ; how it was met withthe jagged 
gleam of the great white flash, and how the 
thunderous explosion shook the earth. The 
combe, with its hill-tops on either side, be- 
came like the scene of a battle, great armies, 
invisible in the sharp torrents of rain, meeting 
each other with a fierce shock and recoil, 
with now and then a trumpet-blast, and now 
the gleam that lit up tree and copse, and 
anon the tremendous artillery. When the 
lightning came she caught a glimpse of the 
winding line of the white road leading away 
out of all this—leading into the world where 
she was going—and for a moment escaped 
by it, even amid the roar of all the elements : 
then came back, alighting again with a start 
in the familiar porch, amid all the surround- 
ings of the familiar life, to feel her mother’s 
hand upon her shoulder, and her mother’s 
voice saying, “Have you got wet, my dar- 
ling? Did you get much of it? Come in, 
come in from the storm!” 

“Tt is so glorious, mamma!” Mrs. Den- 
nistoun stood for a few minutes looking at 
it, then, with a shudder, withdrew into the 
drawing-room. “I think I have seen too 
many storms to like it,” she said. But Elinor 
had not seen too many storms. She sat and 
watched it, now rolling away towards the 
south, and bursting again as though one 





army or the other had got reinforcements ; 
while the flash of the explosions and the roar 
of the guns, and the white blast of the rain, 
falling like a sheet from the leaden skies, 
wrapped everything in mystery. The only 
thing that was to be identified from time to 
time was that bit of road leading out of it— 
leading her thoughts away, as it should one 
day lead her eager feet, from all the storm 
and turmoil out into the bright and shining 
world. Elinor never asked herself, as she sat 
there, a spectator of this great conflict of 
nature, whether that one human thing, by 
which her swift thoughts traversed the storm, 
carried any other suggestion as of coming 
back. 

Perhaps it is betraying feminine counsels 
too much to the modest public to narrate 
how Elinor’s things were all laid out for the 
inspection of the ladies of the parish, the 
dresses in one room, the “ under things” in 
another, and in the dining-room the presents, 
which everybody was doubly curious to see, 
to compare their own offerings with those of 
other people, or else to note with anxious 
eye what was wanting, in order, if their pre- 
sent had not yet been procured, to supply 
the gap. How to get something that would 
look well among the others, and yet not be 
too expensive, was a problem which the 
country neighbours had much and painfully 
considered. The Hudsons had given Elinor 
a little tea-kettle upon a stand, which they 
were painfully conscious was only plated, 
and sadly afraid would not look well among 
all the gorgeous articles with which no doubt 
her grand new connections had loaded her. 
The Rector came himself with his ladies to 
see how the kettle looked, with a great line 
of anxiety between his brows ; but when they 
saw that the revolving dishes beside it, which 
were the gift of the wealthy Lady Mariamne, 
were plated too, and not nearly such a pretty 
design, their hearts went up in instant ex- 
hilaration, followed a moment after by such 
indignation as they could scarcely restrain. 
“That rich sister, the woman who married 
the Jew” (which was their very natural ex- 
planation of the lady’s nickname), “a woman 
who is rolling in wealth, and who actually 
made up the match!” This was crescendo, 
a height of scorn impossible to describe upon 
a mere printed page. “One would have 
thought she would have given a diamond 
necklace or something of consequence,” said 


Mrs. Hudson in her husband’s ear. “Orat . 


least silver,” said the Rector. ‘These fashion- 
able people, though they give themselves 
every luxury, have sometimes not very much 
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money to spend; but silver, at least, she 
might have been expected to give silver.” 
“Tt is simply disgraceful,” said the Rector’s 
wife. ‘I am glad, at all events, my dear,” 
said he, “that our little thing looks just as 
well as any.” “It is one of the prettiest 
things she has got,” said Mrs. Hudson, with 
a proud heart. Lord St. Serf sent an 
old-fashioned little ring in a much worn 
velvet case, and the elder brother, Lord 
Lomond, an album for photographs. The 
Rector’s wife indicated these gifts to her 
husband with little shrugs of her shoulders, 
“Tf that’s all the family can do!” she said: 
why, Alice’s cushion, which was worked 
with floss silks upon satin, was a more credit- 
able present than that. The Miss Hills, 
who as yet had not had an opportunity, as 
they said, of giving their present, roamed 
about, curious, inspecting everything. “What 
is the child to do with a kettle, a thing so 
difficult to pack, and requiring spirit for the 
lamp, and all that—and only plated!” the 
Hills said to each other. ‘ Now, that little 
teapot of ours,” said Jane to Susan, “if 
mother would only consent to it, is no use to 
us, and would look very handsome here.” 
“Real silver, and old silver, which is so 
much the rage, and a thing she could use 
every day when she has her visitors for after- 
noon tea,” said Susan to Jane. “It is rather 
small,” said Miss Hill doubtfully. “ But 
quite enough for two people,” said the other, 
forgetting that she had just declared that the 
teapot would be serviceable when Elinor had 
visitors. But that was a small matter. Elinor, 
however, had other things better than these 
—a necklace, worth half a year’s: income, 
from John Tatham, which he had pinched 
himself to get for her that she might hold 
up her head among those great friends ; and 
almost all that her mother possessed in the 
way of jewellery, which was enough to make 
a show among these simple people. “Her 
own family at least have done Elinor justice,” 
said the Rector, going again to have a look 
at the kettle, which was the chief of the dis- 
play to him. Thus the visitors made their 
remarks. The Hills did nothing but stand 
apart and discuss their teapot and the means 
by which “ mother” could be got to assent. 
The Rector took his cup of tea, always 
with a side glance at the kettle, and cut his 
cake, and made his gentle jest. “If Alick 
and I come over in the night and carry them 
all off you must not be surprised,” he said ; 
“such valuable things as these in a little poor 
parish are a dreadful temptation, and I don’t 
suppose you have much in the way of bolts 





and bars. Alick is as nimble as a cat, he can 
get in at any crevice, and I'll bring over 
the box for the collections to carry off the 
little things.” This harmless wit pleased 
the good clergyman much, and he repeated it 
to all the ladies. ‘Iam coming over with 
Alick one of these dark nights to make a 
sweep of everything,” he said. Mr. Hudson 
retired in the gentle laughter that followed 
this, feeling that he had acquitted himself as 
a man ought who is the only gentleman 
present, as well as the Rector of the parish. 
“‘T am afraid I would not be a good judge of 
the ‘things,’ ” he said, “and for anything I 
knowthere may be mysteries not intended for 
men’s eyes. 1 like tosee your pretty dresses 
when you are wearing them, but I can’t judge 
of their effect in the gross.” He was a man 
who had a pleasant wit. The ladies all 
agreed that the Rector was sure to make you 
laugh whatever was the occasion, and he 
walked home very briskly, pleased with the 
effect of the kettle, and saying to himself that 
from the moment he saw it in Mappin’s win- 
dow he had felt sure it was the very thing. 

The other ladies were sufficiently impressed 
with the number and splendour of Elinor’s 
gowns. Mrs. Dennistoun explained, with a 
humility which was not, I fear, untinctured 
by pride, that both number and variety 
were rendered necessary by the fact that 
Elinor was going upon a series of visits 
among her future husband’s great relations, 
and would have to be much in society and 
among fine people who dressed very much, 
and would expect a great deal from a bride. 
“Of course, in ordinary circumstances the 
half of them would have been enough: for I 
don’t approve of too many dresses.” 

“ They get old-fashioned,” said Mrs. Hud- 
son gravely, “before they are half worn out.” 

* And to do them up again is quite as ex- 
pensive as getting new ones, and not so satis- 
factory,” said the Miss Hills. 

The proud mother allowed both of these 
drawbacks. “But what could I do?” she 
said. “I cannot have my child go away 
into such a different sphere unprovided. It 
is a sacrifice, but we had to make it. I wish,” 
she said, looking round to see that Elinor 
was out of hearing, “it was the only sacrifice 
that had to be made.” 

“Let us hope,” said the Rector’s wife 
solemnly, “that it will all turn out for the 
best.” 

“Tt will do that however it turns out,” 
said Miss Dale, who was even more serious 
than it was incumbent on a member of a 
clerical household to be, “fer we all know 
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that troubles are sent for our advantage as 
well as blessings, and poor dear Elinor may 
require much discipline——” 

“Oh, goodness, don’t talk as if the poor 
child was going to be executed,” said Susan 
Hill. 

“T am not at all alarmed,” said Mrs. Den- 
nistoun. It was unwise of her to have left 
an opening for any such remark. “My 
Elinor has always been surrounded by love 
wherever she has been. Her future hus- 
band’s family are already very fond of her. 
I am not at all alarmed on Elinor’s account.” 

She laid the covering wrapper over the 
dresses with an air of pride and confidence 
which was remembered long afterwards—as 
the pride that goeth before a fall by some, 
but by others with more sympathy, who 
guessed the secret workings of the mother’s 
heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TIME went on quickly enough amid all 
these preparations and the little attendant 
excitements of letters, congratulations, and 
presents which came in on every side. 
Elinor complained mildly of the fuss, but it 
was a new and far from unpleasant experi- 
ence. She liked to have the packets brought 
in by the post, or the bigger boxes that 
arrived from the station, and to open them 
and produce out of the wadding or the saw- 
dust one pretty thing after another. At first 
it was altogether fresh and amusing, this new 
kind of existence, though afterawhile she grew 
blasée, as may be supposed. Lady Mariamne’s 
present she was a little ashamed of : not that 
she cared much, but because of the look on 
her mother’s face when those inferior articles 
were unpacked ; and at the ring which old 
Lord St. Serf sent her she laughed freely. 

“T will put it with my own little old baby 
rings in this little silver tray, and they will 
all look as if they were antiques, or some- 
thing worth looking at,” said Elinor. Hap- 
pily there were other people who endowed 
her more richly with rings fit for a bride to 
wear. The relations at a distance were more 
er less pleased with Elinor’s prospects. A 
few, indeed, from different parts of the world 
wrote in the vein of Elinor’s home-advisers, 
hoping that it was not the Mr. Compton who 
was so well known as a betting man whom 
she was going to marry; but the fact that 
she was marrying into a noble family, and 
would henceforward be known as the Honour- 
able Mrs. Compton, mollified even these 
critics. Only three brothers—one a great 
invalid, and two soldiers—between him and 











the title. Elinor’s relations promptly inau- 
gurated in their imaginations a great war, in 
which two noble regiments were cut to pieces, 
to dispose of the two Captains Compton; 
and as for the invalid, that he would oblig- 
ingly die off was a contingency which nobody 
doubted —and behold Elinor Dennistoun 
Lady St. Serf! This greatly calmed criticism 
among her relations, who were all at a dis- 
tance, and whose approval or disapproval did 
not much affect her spirits anyhow. John 
Tatham’s father, Mrs. Dennistoun’s cousin, 
was of more consequence, chiefly as being 
John’s father, but also a little for himself, 
and it was remarked that he said not a word 
against the marriage, but sent a very hand- 
some present, and many congratulations— 
chiefly inspired (but this Elinor did not 
divine) by an unfeigned satisfaction that it 
was not his son who was the bridegroom. 
Mr. Tatham, senr., did not approve of early 
marriages for young men pushing their way 
at the bar, unless the bride was, so to speak, 
in the profession and could be of use to her 
husband. Even in such cases, the young man 
was better off without a wife, he was of 
opinion. How could he get up his cases 
properly if he had to drag about in society 
at the tail of a gay young woman? There- 
fore he sent Elinor a very nice present in 
gratitude to her and providence. She was a 
danger removed out of his boy’s way. 

All this kept a cheerful little commo- 
tion about the house, and often kept the 
mother and daughter from thinking more 
than was good for them. These extraneous 
matters did not indeed preserve Elinor 
altogether from the consciousness that her 
fiancé’s letters were very short and a little 
uncertain in their arrival, sometimes miss- 
ing several days together, and generally 
written in a hurry to catch the post. But 
they kept Mrs. Dennistoun from remarking 
that fact, as otherwise she would have been 
sure to do. If any chill of disappointment 
was in Elinor’s mind, she said to herself 
that men were generally bad correspon- 
dents, not like girls, who had nothing else 
to do, and other consolations of this kind, 
which to begin with beg the question, and 


show the beginning of that disenchantment , 


which ought to be reserved at least for a 
later period. Elinor had already given up a 
good deal of her own ideal. She would 
not, as she said, put herself in compe- 
tition with the grouse, she would not give 
him the choice between her and a cigar ; but 
already the consciousness that he preferred 
the grouse, and even the cigar to her s0- 
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ciety, had come an unwilling intruder into 
Elinor’s mind. She would not allow to 
herself that she felt it in either case. She 
said to herself that she was proud of it, that 
it showed the freedom and strength of a 
man, and that love was only one of many 
things which occupied his life. She rebelled 
against the other deduction, that “’tis 
woman’s sole existence,” protesting loudly 
(to herself) that she too had a hundred 
things to do, and did not want him always 
at her apron-strings like a tamecurate. But 
as a matter of fact, no doubt the girl would 
have been flattered and happy had he been 
more with her. The time was coming very 
quickly in which they should be together 
always, even when there was grouse in hand, 
when his wife would be invited with him, 
and all things would be in common between 
them ; so what did it matter for afew days ? 
The marriage was fixed for the 16th of Sep- 
tember, and that great date was now scarcely 
a fortnight off. The excitement quickened 
as everything grew towards this central 
point. Arrangements had to be made about 
the wedding breakfast and where the guests 
were to be placed. The Hudsons had put 
their spare rooms at the disposition of the 
Cottage, and so had the Hills. The bride- 
groom was to stay at the Rectory. Lady 
Mariamne must of course, Mrs. Dennistoun 
felt, be put up at the Cottage, where the two 
rooms on the ground floor—what were called 
the gentlemen’s rooms—had to be prepared 
to receive her. It was with a littleawe indeed 
that the ladies of the Cottage endeavoured, 
by the aid of Elinor’s recollections, to come 
to an understanding of what a fine lady 
would want even for a single night. Mrs. Den- 
nistoun’s experiences were all old-fashioned, 
and of aperiod when evengreat ladies were less 
luxurious than now ; and it made her a little 
angry to think how much more was required 
for her daughter’s future sister-in-law than 
had been necessary to herself. But after all, 
what had herself to do with it? The thing 
was to do Elinor credit, and make the future 
sister-in-law perceive that the Cottage was 
no rustic establishment, but one in which 
it was known what was what, and all the 
requirements of the most refined life. Eli- 
nor’s bridesmaid, Mary Tatham, was to have 
the spare room up-stairs, and some other 
cousins, who were what Mrs. Dennistoun 
called “quiet people,” were to receive the 
hospitalities of the Hills, whose house was 
roomy and old-fashioned. Thus the arrange- 
ments of the crisis were more or less settled 
and everything made smooth. 





Elinor and her mother were seated together 
in the drawing-room on one of those even- 
ings of which Mrs. Dennistoun desired to 
make the most as they would be the last, but 
which, as they actually passed, were—if not 
occupied with discussions of how everything 
was to be arranged, which they went over 
again and again by instiuct as a safe subject— 
heavy, almost dull, and dragged sadly over the 
poor ladies whose hearts were so full, but to 
whom to be separated, though it would be 
bitter, would also at the same time almost be 
arelief. They had been silent for some time, 
not because they had not plenty to say, but 
because it was so difficult to say it without 
awaking too much feeling. How could they 
talk of the future in which one of them 
would be away in strange places, exposed to 
the risks and vicissitudes of a new life, and 
one of them be left alone in the unbroken 
silence sitting over the fire, with nothing but 
that blaze to give her any comfort? It was 
too much to think of, much more to talk 
about, though it need not be said that it was 
in the minds of both—with a difference, for 
Elinor’s imagination was most employed upon 
the brilliant canvas where she herself held 
necessarily the first place, with a sketch of 
her mother’s lonely life, giving her heart a 
pang, in the distance ; while Mrs. Dennistoun 
could not help but see the lonely figure in 
her own foreground against the brightness of 
all the entertainments in which Elinor should 
appear asa queen. They were sitting thus, 
the mother employed at some fine needle- 
work for the daughter, the daughter doing 
little, as is usual nowadays. They had been 
talking over Lady Mariamne and her require- 
ments again, and had come to an end of that 
subject. What a pity that it was so hard to 
open the doors of their two hearts, which 
were so close together, so that each might 
see all the tenderness and compunction in the 
other: the shame and sorrow of the mother 
to grudge her child’s happiness, the remorse 
and trouble of the child to be leaving that 
mother out in all her calculations for the 
future! How were they to do it on either 
side? They could not talk, these poor loving 
women, so they were mostly silent, saying a 
word or two at intervals about Mrs. Den- 
nistoun’s work (which of course was for 
Elinor), or of Elinor’s village class for sewing, 
which was to be transferred to her mother, 
skirting the edges of the great separation 
which could neither be dismissed nor ignored. 

Suddenly Elinor looked up, holding u 
her finger. “What was that?” she sai 
“ A step upon the gravel ?” 
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“Nonsense, child. If we were to listen to 
all these noises of the night there would 
always be a step upon Oh! I think I 
did hear something.” 

“Tt is some one coming to the door,” said 
Elinor, rising up with that sudden prevision 
of trouble which is so seldom deceived. 

“Don’t go, Elinor; don’t go. It might be 


a tramp ; wait at least till they knock at the 
door.” 

“T don’t think it can be a tramp, mamma. 
It is coming straight 


It may be a telegram. 
up to the door.” 

“Tt will be the parcel porter from the 
station. He is always coming and going, 
though I never knew him so late. Pearson 
is in the house, you know. There is not any 
cause to be alarmed.” 

“ Alarmed!” said Elinor, with a laugh of 
excitement ; “but I put more confidence in 
myself than in Pearson, whoever it may be.” 

She stood listening with a face full of ex- 
pectation, and Mrs. Dennistoun put down 
her work and listened too. The step ad- 
vanced lightly, scattering the gravel, and then 
there was a pause as if the stranger had 
stopped to reconnoitre. Then came a knock 
at the window, which could only have been 
done by a tall man, and the hearts of the 
ladies jumped up, and then seemed to stop 
beating. To be sure, there were bolts and 
bars, but Pearson was not much good, and 
the house was full of valuables and very 
lonely. Mrs. Dennistoun rose up, trembling 
a little, and went forward to the window, 
bidding Elinor go back and keep quite quiet. 
But here they were interrupted by a voice 
which called from without, with another 
knock on the window, “Nell! Nell!” 

“Tt is Phil,” said Elinor, flying to the 
door. 

Mrs. Dennistoun sat down again and said 
nothing. Her heart sank in her breast. She 
did not know what she feared ; perhaps 
that he had come to break off the marriage, 
perhaps to hurry it and carry her child away. 
There was a pause as was natural at the 
door, a murmur of voices, a fond confusion 
of words which made it clear that no breach 
was likely, and presently after that interval 
Elinor came back beaming, leading her lover. 
“* Here is Phil,” she said in such liquid tones 
of happiness as filled her mother with min- 
gled pleasure, gratitude, and despite. “He 
has found he had a day or two to spare, and 
he has rushed down here, fancy, with an 
apology for not letting us know !” 

“She thinks everyone is like herself, Mrs. 
Dennistoun, but I am aware that I am not 





such a popular personage as she thinks me, 
and you have least reason of all to approve of 
the man who is coming to carry her away,” 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Compton,” 
she said gravely, giving him her hand. 

The Hon. Philip Compton was a very tall 
man, with very black hair. He had fine 
but rather hawk-like features, a large nose, a 
complexion too white to be agreeable, though 
it added to his romantic appearance. There 
was a furtive look in his big dark eyes, which 
had a way of surveying the country, so to 
speak, before making a reply to any ques- 
tion, like a man whose response depended 
upon what he saw. He surveyed Mrs. Den- 
nistoun in this way while she spoke; but 
then he took her hand, stooped his head 
over it and kissed it, not without grace, 
“ Thank you very much for that,” he said, as 
if there had been some doubt on his mind 
about his reception. ‘I was glad enough to 
get the opportunity, I can tell you. I've 
brought you some birds, Mrs. Dennistoun, 
and I hope you'll give me some supper, for 
I’m as hungry as a hawk. And now, Nell, 
let’s have a look at you,” the lover said. He 
was troubled by no false modesty. As soon 
as he had paid the required toll of courtesy 
to the mother, who naturally ought to have 
at once proceeded to give orders about his 
supper, he held Elinor at arm’s length before 
the lamp, then, having fully inspected her 
appearance, and expressed by a “ Charming, 
by Jove!” his opinion of it, proceeded to 
demonstrations which the presence of the 
mother standing by did not moderate. There 
are few mothers to whom it would be agree- 
able to see their child engulfed in the arms 
of a large and strong man and covered with 
his bold kisses. Mrs. Dennistoun was more 
fastidious even than most mothers, and to 
her this embrace was a sort of profana- 
tion. The Elinor who had been guarded 
like a flower from every contact—to seé her 
gripped in his arms by this stranger made 
her mother glow with an indignation which 
she knew was out of the question, yet felt to 
the bottom of her soul. Elinor was abashed 
before her mother, but she was not angry. 
She forced herself from his embrace, but her 
blushing countenance was full of happiness. 
What a revolution had thus taken place in a 
few minutes! They had been so dull sitting 
there alone: alone, though each with the 
other who had filled her life for more than 
twenty years: and now all was lightened, 
palpitating with life. “Be good, sir,” said 
Elinor, pushing him into a chair as if he had 
been a great dog, “and quiet and well be- 
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haved ; and then you shall have some supper. 
But tell us first where you have come from, 
and what put it into your head to come here.” 

“T came up direct from my brother Lo- 
mond’s shooting-box. Reply No. 1. What 
put it into my head to come ? Love, I suppose, 
and the bright eyes of a certain little witch 
called Nell. I ought to have been in Ireland 
for a sort of a farewell visit there ; but when 
I found I could steal two days, you may 
imagine I knew very well what to do with 
them. Eh? Oh, it’s mamma that frightens 
you, I see.” 

“Tt is kind of you to give Elinor two days 
when you have so many other engagements,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun, turning away. 

But he was not in the least abashed. “ Yes, 
isn’t it?” he said, “my last few days of free- 
dom. I consider I deserve the prize for 
virtue—to cut short my very last rampage ; 
and she will not as much as give me a kiss! 
I think she is ashamed before you, Mrs. 
Dennistoun.” 

“Tt would not be surprising if she were,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun gravely. “I am old- 
fashioned, as you may perceive.” 

“Oh, you don’t need to tell me that,” said 
he; “one can see it with half an eye. Come 
here, Nell, you little coquette : or I shall tell 
the Jew you were afraid of mamma, and 
you will never hear an end of it as long as 
you live.” 

“Elinor, I think you had better see, per- 
haps, what there is to make up as good a 
meal as possible for Mr. Compton,” said her 
mother, sitting down opposite to the stranger, 
whose long limbs were stretched over half 
the floor, with the intention of tripping up 
Elinor, it seemed ; but she glided past him 
and went on her way—not offended, oh, not 
at all—waving her hand to him as she 
avoided the very choice joke of his stretched- 
out foot. 

“Mr. Compton,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, 
“you will be Elinor’s husband in less than a 
fortnight.” 

“T hope so,” he said, displaying the large 
cavern of a yawn under his black moustache 
as he looked her in the face. 

“And after that I will have no right to 
interfere ; but, in the meantime, this is my 
house, and I hope you will remember that 
these ways are not mine, and that I am too 
old-fashioned to like them. I prefer a little 
more respect to your betrothed. 

“Oh, respect,” he said. “I have never 
found that girls like too much respect. But 
as you please. Well, look here, Nell,” he said, 
catching her by the arm as she came back 





and swinging her towards him, “ your mother 
thinks I’m too rough with you, my little 
dear.” 

“Do you, mamma?” said Elinor, faltering 
a little; but she had the sweetest rose-flush 
on her cheeks and the moisture of joy in her 
eyes. In all her twenty-three years she had 
never looked as she looked now. Her life 
had been a happy one, but not like this. She 
had been always beloved, and never had 
known for a day what it was to be neglected ; 
yet love had never appeared to her as it did 
now, so sweet, nor life so beautiful. What 
strange delusion! what a wonderful incom- 
prehensible mistake ! or so at least the mother 
thought, looking at her beautiful girl with a 
pang at her heart. 

“Tt is only his bad manners,” said Elinor 
in a voice which sounded like a caress. ‘“ He 
knows very well how to behave. He can be 
as nice as any one, and as pretty spoken, and 
careful not to offend. It is only arriving so 
suddenly, and not being expected—or that 
he has forgotten his nice manners to-night. 
Phil, do you hear what I say ?” 

Phil made himself into the semblance of a 
dog, and sat up and begged for pardon. It 
was a trick which made people “shriek with 
laughing ;” but Mrs. Dennistoun’s gravity re- 
mained unbroken. Perhaps her extreme se- 
riousness had something in it that was rather 
ridiculous too. It was a relief when he went 
off to his supper, attended by Elinor, and Mrs. 
Dennistoun was left alone over her fire. She 
had a slight sense that she had been absurd, as 
well as that Philip Compton had lacked breed- 
ing, which did not make her more comfort- 
able. Was it possible that she would be glad 
when it was all over, and her child gone—her 
child gone, and with that man! Her child, 
her little delicately bred, finely nurtured girl, 
who had been wrapped in all the refinements 
of life from her cradle, and had never heard a 
rough word, never been allowed to know any- 
thing that would disturb her virginal calm ! 
—yet now in a moment passed away beyond 
her mother to the unceremonious wooer who 
had no reverence for her, none of the worship 
her mother expected. How strange it was! 
Yet a thing that happened every day. Mrs. 
Dennistoun sat over the fire, though it was 
not cold, and listened to the voices and 
laughter in the next room. How happy they 
were to be together! She did not, however, 
dwell upon the fact that she was alone and 
deserted, as many women would have done. 
She knew that she would have plenty of 
time to dwell on this in the lonely days to 
come. What occupied her was the want of 
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more than manners, of any delicate feeling 
in the lover who had seized with rude caresses 
upon Elinor in her mother’s presence, and 
the fact that Elinor did not object, nor dis- 
like that it should be so. That she should 
feel forlorn was no wonderful thing; that 
did not disturb her mind. It was the other 
matter about Elinor that pained and horrified 
her, she could not tell why ; which, perhaps, 
was fantastic, which, indeed, she felt sure 
must be so. 

They were so long in the dining-room, 
where Compton had his supper, that when 
that was over it was time to go to bed. 
Still talking and laughing as if they could 
never exhaust either the fountain of talk 
or the mirth, which was probably much 
more sheer pleasure in their meeting than 
genuine laughter produced by any wit or bon 
mot, they came out into the passage, and 
stood by Mrs. Dennistoun and the housemaid, 
who had brought her the keys and was now 
fastening the hall door. A little calendar 
hung on the wall beneath the lamp, and Phil 
Compton walked up to it and with a laugh 
read out the date. ‘Sixth September,” he 
said, and turned round to Elinor. “Only 
ten days more, Nell.” The housemaid stoop- 


ing down over the bolt blushed and laughed 
too under her breath in sympathy ; but Mrs. 
Dennistoun turning suddenly round caught 


Compton’s eye. Why had he given that 
keen glance about him? There was nothing 
to call for his usual survey of the company in 
that sentiment. He might have known well 
enough what were the feelings he was likely 
to call forth. A keen suspicion shot through 
her mind. Suspicion of what ? She could not 
tell. There was nothing that was not most 
natural in his sudden arrival, the delightful 
surprise of his coming, his certainty of a 
good reception. The wonder was that he 
had come so little, not that he should come 
now. 

The next morning the visitor made him- 
self very agreeable : his raptures were a 
little calmed. He talked over all the arrange- 
ments, and entered into everything with the 
interest of a man to whom that great day 
approaching was indeed the greatest day in 
his life. And it turned out that he had 
something to tell which was of practical 
importance. “I may relieve your mind 
about Nell’s money,” he said, “for I believe 
my company is going to be wound up. We'll 
look out for another investment which will 
pay as well and be less risky. It has been 
found not to be doing quite so well as was 
thought, so we’re going to wind up.” 





“T hope you have not lost anything,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun. 

“Qh, nothing to speak of,” he said care. 
lessly. 

“T am not fond of speculative companies, 
Iam glad you are done with it,” Mrs. Den- 
nistoun said. 

“ And I’m glad to be done with it. I shall 
look out for something permanent and decline 
joint-stock companies. I thought you would 
like to know. But that is the last word] 
shall say about business. Come, Nell, Ihave 
only one day ; let’s spend it in the woods.” 

Elinor, who felt that the day in the woods 
was far more important than any business, 
hurried to get her hat and follow him to the 
door. It chanced to her to glance at the 
calendar as she passed hastily out to where 
he stood awaiting her in the porch. Why 
that should have happened to anyone in the 
Cottage twice in the twenty-four hours isa 
coincidence which I cannot explain, but so it 
was. Her eye caught the little white plaque 
in passing, and perceived with surprise that 
it had moved up two numbers, and that it was 
the figure 8 which was marked upon it now. 

“We cannot have slept through a day and 

night,” she said laughing as she joined him. 
“The calendar says the eighth September 
now.” 
“But I arrived on the sixth,” he said. 
“Mind that, Nell, whatever happens. You 
saw it with your own eyes. It may be of 
consequence to remember.” 

“Of what consequence could it be ?” said 
Elinor wondering. 

“One can never tell. The only thing is! 
arrived on the sixth—that you know. And, 
Nell, my darling, supposing any fellow should 
inquire too closely into my movements, you'll 
back me up, won’t you, and agree in every- 
thing I say?” 

“Who should inquire into your move 
ments? ‘There is no one here who would be 
so impertinent, Phil.” 

“Qh,” he said, “there is never any telling 
how impertinent people may be.” 

“ And what is there in your movements 
that any one dare inquire about? I hope you 
are not ashamed of coming to see me.’ 

“That is just what is the saving of me, Nell. 
I can’t explain what I mean now, but I will 
later on. Only mind you don’t contradict 
me if we should meet any inquisitive person. 
I arrived on the sixth, and you'll back me 
like my true love in everything I say.” 

“ As far as—as I know, Phil.” 

“Oh, we must have no conditions. 
must stand by me in everything I say.” 


You 




















THE PEAK OF LONGING. 
A Legend of the Carpathians. 


By ‘“‘CARMEN SYLVA” (Hex Masesty tHe QuEEN or Rovman1). 


NCE on a time there was a round dance 

at Sinaia, the like of which had never 

been seen before, for it was a day of high 
feast and holiday. The hospitable monks 
who dwelt in their picturesque old monas- 


tery on the brow of the mountain had wel- | 


comed all comers to their tables, which 
groaned with provisions, and no person was 
sent empty away, for the peasants had come 
from afar—from Isvor Pocana, Lapului, 
Comarnic, Prodeal, and even from beyond 
the other side of the mountains. 

The sun shone so brightly, and the heat 
was so great down in the valley, that the 
maidens had doffed their broidered kerchiefs, 
and the young men had pushed back their 
broad-brimmed, flower-bedecked hats, so as 
to dance more at their ease. 

The married women were seated on the 
grass outside the circle nursing their little 
ones, their long filmy white veils of borand- 
jic reflecting the rays of the mid-day sun. 

The festive youths stamped with their 
feet, and shouted with exuberant joy ; while 
the girls seemed to float along as if their 
tiny feet, just visible below their narrow 
skirts, did not even touch the ground. Their 
chemises, richly embroidered with every 
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colour of the rainbow, sparkled with gold 
and silver spangles as glittering as their 
pieces of gold coin which were strung round 
their necks, and which constituted the dowry 
of each maiden. 

The dance undulated like the waves of the 


| sea, now in large, now in smaller circles, to 


the music of the native musicians, which rose 
and fell like the pulse throb in the veins. 
Somewhat apart from the dancers, there 
stood a young shepherd leaning on his crook, 


'and with his sloe-black eyes gazing on the 


dance. Slender and erect as a young fir- 
tree was he, his raven hair fell in curls from 
beneath his high lambskin cap, his white 


coarse linen shirt was clasped tightly round 


his body with a broad leathern girdle, and 


on his feet were the leathern sandals usually 


worn by shepherds. 
His eagle eye glanced over the gay throng 
a moment, before discovering what it so 


eagerly sought for, then alighted sparkling 


with the light of love on a young maiden, 
who feigned to be wholly unconscious of his 
ardent gaze. 

This girl was beautiful as a mountain 
flower, surpassing the rhododendron, more 


delicate even than the edelweiss. From her 
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eyes shone, as it were, two lights, the one 
from the jetty pupils, the other from the 
velvety brown circles surrounding them. 
Her small even teeth glistened between her 
coral lips, while her wealth of silky hair 
seemed as black as the depths of the abyss 
in which glimmer the waters of the cataract. 
Her supple, willowy form was so slight that 
it seemed as easy to break it as a reed, and 
yet she was said to be very strong and 
healthy. 

Indeed, this young Irena was exceeding 
fair to look upon, and the shepherd Ionel 
had no eyes but for her. At length he ap- 
proached the dance, and taking the hand of 
Irena, broke the circle of dancers. The 
young maidens looked at each other and 
laughed, while a sudden flush came over 
Irena’s lovely face. When the music, with 
a crashing chord, suddenly ceased playing, 
each youth turned his partner round and 
caused her to pass beneath his arm raised 
high in the air. This done, Ionel released 
the hand of Irena, after pressing it warmly 
and holding it some time in his own. 

This action was meant to be of great signi- 
fication, but the girl merely shrugged her 
pretty shoulders and laughed. 

“Trena,” said he, “ dost thou see that the 


leaves of the beech-tree are changing their 


colour? Autumn is coming on, and I must 
soon bring down my flock from the moun- 
tain, and lead it far away to the valley of the 
Baragan, perhaps even to the more distant 
Dobrudja, and then, until the spring-time 
comes round again, shall I see thee no more. 
Say a kind word to me to set my heart at 
rest, so that I may not think that thou wilt 
be looking with favour on others when I am 
away.” 

“What shall I say to thee?” asked she. 
“Thou lovest me not, and thou wilt soon 
forget me.” 

“Rather should I die than forget thee, 
Trena.” 

“These are but mere words that thou art 
repeating, and I believe them not.” 

“What then shall I do to prove their 
truth to thee ?” 

Irena’s eyes sparkled with mischief as she 
said, glancing sideways at him, 

“What shalt thou do? Something that 
thou canst not do.” 

“There is nothing I cannot do,” answered 
Tonel slowly, as if speaking to himself. 

“Yes, thou couldst not live without thy 
beloved flock of sheep. Thou couldst part 
from me much more readily than from 
them.” 





“Live without my sheep?” said Ionel, 
with a sigh of astonishment. 

“The only thing I ask of thee,” continued 
Irena, “is to remain up there on the mour- 
tain without thy flock, and that I know thon 
canst not do. Thou seest, thy vows are 
empty words.” 

“ Nevertheless, if I were to do it,” said 
Tonel, clenching his teeth and growing very 
pale. 

The youths and maidens had grouped 
themselves around the pair, listening to their 
altercation. 

* Do not listen to her, Ionel,” cried some, 

‘Yes, do as she bids thee, Ionel,” cried 
others. 

Then up rose an old shepherd whose locks 
were blanched with the snow of many win- 
ters, and laying his hand on Ionel’s shoulder, 
said in a deep voice, 

* Listen not to the maidens, my son. They 
will only laugh thee to scorn, and break 
thy heart. Dost thou not know that the 
shepherd who forsakes his sheep, he also is 
abandoned to death ?” 

Then, shaking his rugged hand at Irena, 
said to her, 

“Thou thinkest that because thou art 
beautiful thou canst follow the bent of thy 
own will, and that all thy daring will go un- 
punished; but know that whatever evil thou 
bringest on another will fall twofold on thy 
own young head.” 

Irena answered with a mocking laugh, 

“ He need not go; it is not my wish that 
he should.” Then turning on her heel, she 
ran behind the monastery to drink from the 
clear spring which trickled down the moun- 
tain. 

Tonel would listen to no one, but with pale 
cheeks and rigid features, turned his foot- 
steps towards the Peak of Longing. Hesaw 
Irena in the distance, and silently waved his 
hand to her. 

“Do not go,” cried she, “do not go.” 
And the brawling river Pelesch murmured, 
“Do not go, do not go!” But Ionel turned 
a deaf ear to all entreaties, and continued 
his way under the scorching sun up the slip- 
pery heights, past great pine-trees so large 
and old that ten men with outstretched arms 
could barely encompass them, on through 
the shady beech-wood up to his hut, around 
which his flock had collected, and from 
whence his dogs rushed to welcome him, 
jumping and barking with joy. He stroked 
their silky fleeces, and called to Mio- 
ritza, a young ewe, “Brr, brr, oitza,” and 
she ran towards him, followed by her lamb- 
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kins, and stood while he decked her flossy 

coat with the wild pinks which he had 

stolen from Irena’s posy. Shortly after this 

he begged the other shepherds to take charge | 
of his flock, saying that he would rejoin | 
them later, and after he had accomplished a 

yow to which his word was sworn. 

“And if I return not,” said he, “ever 
again here, you can say that the ‘Dor’ has | 
invited me to his wedding feast.” 

Then he took up his fife and climbed the 
loftiest peak 


Suddenly these clouds seemed to take human 
forms, and holding each other by the hand, 
angelic women, clad in raiment white and 
glistening as driven snow, floated around him. 

Ionel rubbed his eyes, believing that he 
was still dreaming, when he heard the soft 
harmony of their Circe-like song, which 
sounded to him as in the far distance. 

These fairy-like women stretched out their 
white arms towards him, inviting him, and 
calling to him from every side, “ Beautiful 
youth, I be- 





of the moun- 
tain, from 
whence his 
practised eye 
could discern 
the Balkan 
range far be- 
yond the blue 
waters of the 
lordly Dan- 
ube. While 
he stood 
there making 
the echoes 
resound with 
a plaintive 
air from his 
fife, his faith- 
ful dog came 
bounding 
back towards 
him, barking 
with joy, 
wagging his 
tail, and try- 
ing to draw 
his master 
back to the 
valley. Ionel, 
with tears in 








seech thee, 
be mine, be 
mine! Come 
thou hence 
with me.” 
3ut to all 
their enticing 
overtures, he 
replied with 
a gesture of 
dissent. 
“Better for 
thee that 
thou resist us 
not,” cried 
one; “for 
we will teach 
thee such 
perfect joy 
that thou 
wilt soon for- 
get thy val- 
ley and its 
denizens.” 
With her 
delicate hand 
she pushed 
aside the 
cloud curtain 





his eyes, 
drove the 
dog away, menacing him and even pelting | 
him with stones. He had thus separated | 
himself from his last friend, and stood alone 
in the savage solitude of the mountain. The 
only living creatures within sight were two 
eagles, which came and swooped around | 
him. Ionel lay down on the short, sweet- | 
smelling grass. He sighed so deeply that 
his chest seemed ready to burst with anguish. 
Soon he fell asleep, heavy with melancholy 
and fatigue. 

On awaking, he found .-imself surrounded 
by thick clouds which encompassed him closer 
and closer, wrapping him in a dense mist, so 





that he could not see a step before him. 





and revealed 
a flowery 
glade, the 
like of which he had never before seen, 
while in the centre of this glade stood a 
shepherd’s hut, formed only from rose leaves, 
while by its side there ran a crystal stream 
embanked with fragrant moss. ‘Come thou 
to us, this is our abode,” cried the fairy in a 
clear, silvery voice. 


“No!” interposed another. “Come thou 


rather to me!” and suddenly before his eyes 
she transformed the clouds into a dwelling 
so bright and beautiful, that it glistened in 
the sun’s rays like unto a rainbow. 

Its interior was soft and fleecy as finest 
wool, the floor and walls were of fresh green 
turf, intermingled with bright-hued flowers, 
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while from its roof dropped gently a liquid 
rainbow, fertilising the surrounding earth 





to be crumbled into the valley beneath. The 
snowflakes now began to fall, at first lightly, 


and causing it to bring forth myriads of | but afterwards so thickly that the mountains 


lovely blossoms. 


were buried from sight, and Jonel’s hair, eye 


“Here will we dwell,” said the second! brows, and heavy cloak were white all over, 


fairy, “and I will deck thee out and adorn 
thee like myself.” So saying she began to 
affix chains of sparkling drops to his head 
and neck, but he shook them off with angry 
impatience. 

“There is only one maiden who can beautify 
me,” said he, in a gloomy tone, “and she is 
my betrothed.” 

“Well, I will be thy bride instead of her,” 
cried a third fairy ; “ behold my dowry !” 

Grasping the clouds she changed them into 
a flock of sheep so numerous that the moun- 
tain peaks rising up to the sky seemed covered 
with them. Their fleeces were of dazzling 
whiteness ; round their necks were gold and 
silver bells. 

The features of the poor abandoned shep- 
herd lighted up for a moment with sudden 
joy, but he speedily pushed aside the seduc- 
tive vision, saying, “1 wish only for one flock, 
that which was my own.” 

Then the clouds grew more dark and dense, 
and very soon Ionel found himself enveloped 
in thick blackness, from which darted forked 
lightning, while angry thunder pealed forth. 
Above the noise of the tempest came a strong, 
clear voice, which thus pronounced the shep- 
herd’s doom : 

“Most audacious child of earth, who darest 
even to presume to hold us in disdain, thou 
shalt most assuredly perish.” The thunder 
still rolled forth. It seemed as if the gigantic 
mountain were about to be rent asunder, and 








Then from the edge of the storm melo 
dious voices arose in soft sweet strains, accom. 
panied by flutes and other musical instru. 
ments, and gradually there emerged from the 
gloom a fairy palace of snow, constructed by 
invisible hands, and from around the palace 
issued star-like beings playing and laughing 
as children do. Others arrived in great state, 
their trains sweeping over the crest of the 
mountain. The palace gates swung back of 
their own accord on the approzch of these 
fairies. 

Ionel was dazzled by the sight of them, 
when one of the brightest stars summoned 
him to her side, saying, 

“Come, thou young son of man, and be 
my spouse, and thou shalt travel with me 
over the vast universe. My satellites shall 
be thy servants, and thou shalt be surrounded 
with a halo of light as the most beautiful 
planet.” 

Ionel, who had approached the palace, in- 
advertently heard these seductive words, and 
for all reply placed his hand on his heart and 
exclaimed, 

“ Were the whole world at my feet, with 
all thy stars and planets, I would offer them 
to Irena only.” 

Then came forth a bubbling, hissing, roar- 
ing crash, all nature seemed moved, the stars 
glided towards the sky in one solemn con 
tinuous stream, while the fairy palace fell to 
pieces, burying Ionel under its ruins. 
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When the spring came back, and the | ture on his weary face, irresponsive alike to 
warm sun had melted the snow on the | all. 
peak, the shepherds searched for Ionel; soon | They buried him on the spot where they 
they came upon his lifeless form. His faith- | found him, and named the mountain “The 
ful dogs licked his hands and face, his | Peak of Longing.” I have often climbed its 
pet ewe, Mioritza, gambolled around him. | height and have looked upon his tomb, round 
Allin vain! There he lay, a smile of rap-| which the sheep still peacefully graze. 
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By Proressor HENRY DRUMMOND. 


thing. Will he come to if you leave him? 
Yes ; he will whistle presently, and calm 
down. How much does he get for 
this? Four-and-sixpence a-week. 
This boy is accounted for by the 
Evolution Theory. His father 
was Primitive Man. It is only 
being in a town and his 
mispronunciation that make 
you think he is not a 
savage. What he represents 
is Capacity; he is clay, 
dough, putty. This boy 
cannot as yet walk straight, 
or dress better, or brush 
his hair. He is not good. 
He is not bad. He has no 
soul. He has not even soap. 
He is simply Boy, pure, un. 
washed, unregenerate Boy. 
Can anything be done for 
him? Yes, a very great in- 
\ HAT are these creatures shambling up | vention has appeared: it is known to the 
the crescent? These are two mes- | initiated as the “B. B.” Until the “B. B.” 
sage-boys. And who is that troglodyte | was discovered, scarcely anyone knew how 
roosting on the railing? That is Drake’s | to make a man, a gentleman, and a Chris- 
boy, waiting on Peel’s boy and Smellie’s | tian out of a message-boy. The thing had 
boy. Why does he wait ? Because he never | happened, perhaps, as a chance or sport, 
travels alone ; secondly, because he has infi- | but there was no steady machinery for it. 
nite time. Do they shake hands when they | Specimens could be turned out at the rate of 
meet? No: Drake’s boy puts out his foot | a score or two in a year, but under the New 
and trips up Peel’s boy. What does Peel’s| Process you have them by the battalion. 
boy do? He rises in haste and smites him |The message-boy of the close of the nine 
With aleg of mutton. Are they now enemies! | teenth century, in fact, will soon become a 
No; these are proofs of attachment. After | tradition. All that will remain of him will 
burnishing the leg of mutton, they sit down | be a basket and a woollen comforter. 
to discuss the universe—i.e., the street, the| Like all really great inventions, the New 
pantomime, and one Kidd, a pirate. | Process is very simple. It rises naturally 
Why does Smellie’s boy go off by himself | out of a process already in use, or rather in 
and yell? If he did not do that he would | uselessness, for the Old Process rarely effected 
burst. He does not know he is yelling. | anything. Let us suppose you have gathered 
Why does he lay down his basket and dance ?| a Sunday-class of boys, and treat them at 
Hush ; do not betray him. All boys do that | first on the old or time-dishonoured plan. 
when they are alone. Does he look ashamed | Infinite trouble and infinite bribery have 
if you see him? No; boys never look any- | brought these creatures together, and as they 
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come solely to amuse themselves, your whole | there at eight o’clock they will spend the 
effort is spent in keeping order—in quelling | most wonderful night of their lives. Your. 
riots, subduing irrelevant remarks, minimis- | self, and a friend who is an officer in the 
ing attacks upon the person, and protecting | Volunteers, are going to tell them all about 
your Sunday hat from destruction. No boy, | Drill and teach them exactly how it is 
you know perfectly, has yet succeeded in/|to be done. You promise, moreover, by- 
listening to you for two consecutive minutes, | and-by, to bring caps and belts, which they 
They have learned nothing whatever. Res-|may have for the price of a few Sons of 
pect is unknown, obedience a jest. Even | Britannia, and hint that in time a haver. 
the minor virtues of regularity, punctuality, | sack may be entertained, and a band, 
and courtesy have not yet dawned upon their | and stripes, and prizes, and even a rifle, 
virgin minds. which, though warranted not to go off, will 
What is wrong is that they have no mo-| yet be a weapon of no mean calibre. After 
tive, no interest, and you have not tried to| a few other details of an equally enticing 
find these for them. They are strect-boys, | nature the mine is fairly sprung, and witha 
and you have treated them as if they had | very brief postscript on the Israelites you 
the motives and interests of domestic-boys. | bring to a triumphant close the first suc- 
The real boy-nature in them has never been | cessful class-meeting in your experience. 
consulted. You may be a very remarkable! Next Thursday, strange contrast to all 
man, but it is not their kind of remarkable- | Sunday precedents, every boy is on the spot 
ness, so you are a person of no authority in | at the hour. Instead of the wandering, bored 





their eyes. You may be a walking biblical | look, every eye is transfixed on the brown- 
cyclopeedia, but they have no interest even in | paper parcel which, with newly-acquired cun- 
a stationary biblical cyclopedia. They believe | ning, you have labelled “ Accoutrements ”— 
you to be a thoroughly good fellow in your | not that they know the word, but they feel 
way, only it is an earth’s diameter from their | sure it is something military. After capping 
way ; and that you should know precisely | and belting them—though this is not lawful 
what their way is they guilelessly give you | at this early stage—and standing them up 


opportunity of learning every single second | in a row, you proceed to business. You do 
you spend among them. not start off with the old-injured Sunday air, 
One night, after the usual émeute, you | “ Now, boys, behave yourselves.” Thereare 
retire from the place of torture vowing to | no boysin theroom. These are privates, full 
attempt some change. Next morning you | privates. You do not cringe before them and 
betake yourself to the Headquarters of the | begandimploreattention. You pull yourself 
New Process and determine to explore its | together and shout out that last word, “ ’Ten- 
-secret. The whole art and mystery of making | shun,” like an explosion, and the very change 
boys is explained to you; the whole process | of accent to the last syllable paralyzes the 
of cleaning, restoring, renovating them ; of | whole row into rigid statues. Following up 
clothing them and putting them into a right | this sudden advantage you keep them mov- 
mind, of giving them a sound body and a|ing—marching, halting, marking-time and 
reasonable soul. And at your preparation- | doubling, till they are dropping with fatigue. 
hour, the following Saturday night, instead | What liberties you take this blessed night! 
of trying to find out whether the Israelites | No lion-king making his wild beasts jum 
crossed the Red Sea by the shoals at Suez or | through hoops could be prouder of himse 
went round, “as some say,” by Wady Tawa- | You order them about like an emperor. You 
rik, you read up the literature of the “ B. B.” | criticise their hands, their faces, their feet— 
and learned how the children of your own | even their boots—without a murmur of dis- 
city could be led across the more difficult | sent. NumberFive’s hairis pilloried before the 
sea of life’s temptations. whole company, and he actually takes it as a 
When you faced your boys the next night, | compliment. Eleven’s coat has a tear across 
the New Process bursting within you, they | the breast which is denounced as unmilitary 
discerned at a glance that something was | and he is ordered to have it repaired on 
going to happen. To be sure, a carefully-| penalty of the guard-room. If Three of the 
planned mutiny was to come off that night | rear rank again kicks Two of the front rank 
on their part, but the look of you arrests | he will be put into a dungeon. Any private 
them, and they delay hostilities to give you | absent from drill next Thursday will be 
one more chance. You confide to them that | branded as a deserter, while unwashed hands 
next Thursday evening you are going to| will be a case for a court-martial. 
secure a hall, and if they will meet you| Amazing and preposterous illusion! Call 
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these boys, boys, which they are, and ask 
them to sit up in a Sunday-class, and no power 
on earth will make them do it ; but put a five- 
penny cap on them and call them soldiers, 
which they are not, and you can order them 
about till midnight. The genius who dis- 
covered this astounding and inexplicable 
psychological fact ought to rank with Sir 
Isaac Newton. Talk of what can be got out 
of coal-tar or waste-paper ! Why, you take 
your boy, your troglodyte, your Arab, your 
gamin, on this principle, and there is no limit | 
to what you can extract from him or do| 
with him. Look at this quondam class, which 
is tonight a Company. As class it was con- | 
fusion, depression, demoralisation, blasphemy, | 
chaos. As Company, it is respect, self- 
respect, enthusiasm, happiness, peace. The | 
beauty of the change is that it is spontaneous, | 
secured without heartburn, maintained with- | 
out compulsion. The boy’s own nature rises 





to it with a bound ; and the livelier the speci- | 
men the greater its hold upon him. 

Such in ideal form is the New Process. 
The actual story of the Brigade itself is soon | 
told. It is well known that many boys of 
the working class will submit to almost no | 
They are done with | 


parental authority. 
school before any habits of self-control are | 
formed ; and being now wage-earners they 
become independent, and grow up untamed, 
unprincipled, and lawless. What they need 
first of all is discipline. Now it so happens 
that there is one form of discipline which is 
not only the most thorough conceivable, but 
which is actually congenial to boy-nature : 
for military organisation in every shape and 
form, boys have a natural aptitude. It oc- | 
curred, therefore, to a Volunteer officer who 
took part in the work of a large Sunday- | 
school to utilise this in the hope of securing a | 
finer and more spontaneous discipline among 
his senior boys. By banding them into a mili- 
tary company for week-day drill he thought he | 
could teach them valuable lessons—obedience, | 
reverence, patience, manliness, neatness, punc- 
tuality—without their being directly con- 
scious of it, and almost in the form of an 
amusement. Drill—not mere playing at 
soldiers, but regulation drill in its most 
thorough forms—was instituted, and kept 
up during a whole winter. At the end of 
the experiment the result was successful 
beyond expectation. The school was trans- 
formed, discipline was perfect, manners were 
acquired, the physical bearing was improved, 
the moral character was strengthened, and 
the foundations of religious principles laid. 


_ boys. 





Other Companies were speedily formed in the | 


neighbourhood on the model of the first. 
The idea was gradually taken up in one dis- 
trict after another, and the movement spread 
throughout the country. 

Yet when this conception first took shape 
in 1883 in the hands of Mr. William A. Smith, 
of the 1st Lanark, Glasgow, not the most san- 
guine convert to the method could have fore- 
seen the extraordinary success which was 
speedily to greet it. But its simplicity, its 
sanity, and its sheer practicalness commended 
it at once to many who were interested in 
boys, and the organisation of the Brigade 
has now overrun Great Britain. At the 
end of 1890 there was a total strength of 
433 companies, 1,370 officers, and 18,052 
The national numerical distribution 
at that date was— 


In Scotland, 266 companies with 11,309 boys. 
In England, 145 o Oe os 
In Ireland, 22 920 


9 


9 ” 


The preponderance of the Scottish com- 
panies is, of course, due to the fact that the 
Brigade originated in Glasgow, and has taken 
some little time to radiate to the other coun- 
tries. That it is now doing so, however, is evi- 
dent from the interesting fact that of the 39 
new companies added since this season 
began, England contributes no less than 
23 and Ireland 10, leaving only 6 for the 
parent country. In addition to all this, 
companies to the number of 7 have been 
formed in America, 3 in Canada, 1 in 
South Africa, and an effort is now being 
made to introduce the organisation among 
the Australian Colonies. The following 
table will show at a glance the progress of 
the movement, from the formation of the 
first company in October, 1883, to the end 
of 1890. The figures do not include the 
Companies now formed in foreign countries 
which, though affiliated with the Brigade, are 
not under its control :— 


Number of Number of 
Companies. officers. 
1 


Number of 
boys. 
30 
268 
1,999 
6,116 
10,3838 
14,372 
18,052 


Year. 


1884 
1885 5 
1886 44 
1887 124 
1888 220 
1889 318 
1890 433 


20 
136 
385 
706 

1,023 

1,370 


Of course the membership of the Brigade is 
not confined to message-boys, and certainly 
not to the type of message-boy libellously 
described above. Nor has it anything to do, 
as is sometimes supposed, with shoe-blacks, 
or newspaper boys, or street vendors, as such. 
Its clientéle is the boy-world generally ; but 
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its work chiefly lies 
among the artizan, 
apprentice, and errand- 
boy section of the com- 
munity. Though the 
machinery of the or- 
ganization is specially 
valuable in dealing 
with the ruder class of 
boys, it has also a 
function for the sons of 
the respectable work- 
ing classes, and these 
probably—and particu- 
larly in the country 
districts—form the 
rank and file of the 
Brigade. No boy is 
admitted under the 
age of twelve, nor are 
any allowed to remain 
beyond seventeen. The 
latter limit has been 
found in practice to involve some hardship, 
for boys get so fond of their company that 
they have almost to be drummed out at the 
last. But the rule is necessary, for the 
Brigade is only designed to operate on a 
boy during a specific part of his develop- 
ment, and he is supposed to be handed over 
when that is complete, to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Church Guilds, or 
some kindred organization. 

The Brigade, in fact, is meant to supply the 
missing link between these institutions and 
the ordinary Sunday-school. As soon as a boy 
becomes a wage-earner, and breathes the free 
air of street or workshop, the Sunday-school 
ceases to hold him, and without something to 
bridge the interval between school life and the 
educative and religious associations for young 
men, he would either be lost or spoiled be- 
fore these could throw their meshes round 
him. It is in this respect more perhaps than 
in any other that the Boys’ Brigade is to be 
welcomed to a place among the staple insti- 
tutions of the country. If those higher in- 
stitutions are not large enough or elastic 
enough or attractive enough, to receive and 
hold the veterans who pass out of the ranks 
of the Boys’ Brigade, they must either do 
better or give place to some organization 
which will. The crop of reserves is scarcely 
large enough yet to test the capacity of the 
older institutions, but it will be unpardon- 
able if these do not rise to the opportunity 
and provide a worthy asylum for the young 
lives which must soon be drafted in increas- 


A Sergeant of the B. B. 


ing numbers from the shelter of the Brigade. 


There need be little doubt, however, that 
this will be done. 

One feature of the Brigade organization 
must greatly simplify the solution of this vital 
after-problem. Every company is at present 
directly or indirectly connected with some 
existing local Christian institution—church, 
chapel, mission hall, or Bible class. This very 
wise condition was laid down at the start of 
the movement, and it has not only given it 
exceptional stability, but kept it in touch 
with the Christian life of the country and 
with the Church itself. In England the 
Companies are mainly connected with the 
Church of England, in Scotland with the 
Presbyterian Church, and in Ireland with the 
Church of Ireland, but all the other leading 
denominations are represented. 

For it cannot be too emphatically said that 
the Boys’ Brigade is a religious movement. 
Everything is subsidiary to this idea. It may 
not always be brandished before the eyes of 
the boys themselves in so many words, and 
it would not be wholly true to the type of 
boy-religion to over-advertise it ; but at bot- 
tom the Boys’ Brigade exists for this, and it 
is never afraid to confess it. On the fore- 
front of its earliest documents stand these 
words :—‘“The Object of the Boys’ Brigade is 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom umong 
boys, and the promotion of habits of reve- 
rence, discipline, self-respect, and all that 
tends towards a true Christian manliness.” 
That flag has never been taken down. “A 
true Christian manliness ”—that is its motto; 
and the emphasis upon the manly rather than 
upon the mawkish presentation of Christi- 
anity has been its stronghold from the first. 

Contrary to a 
somewhat natural 
impression, the 
Boys’ Brigade does 
not teach the “Art 
of War,” nor does 
it foster or encou- 
rage the war-spirit. 

It simply employs 
military organiza- 
tion, drill, and dis- 
cipline, as the most 
stimulating and 
interesting means 
of securing the 
attention of a vola- 
tile class and of 
promoting self-re- 
spect, chivalry, 
courtesy, esprit de 


corps, and a host of A Private of the B, B. 
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| 
kindred virtues. To these more personal| As to the retort that the end can never 
results the military organization is but an | justify such means, it is simply to be said 
aid, and this fact is continually kept before | that the “means” are not what they are 
the officers by means of the magazine which supposed. To teach drill is not to teach the 
js issued periodically from Headquarters, | “Art of War,” nor is the drill-spirit a war- 
aswell as by the official constitution of the spirit. Firemen are drilled, policemen are 
organization. With the officers, saturated | drilled, and though it is true the cap and belt 
as they are with the deeper meaning of their | of the boys are the regalia of another order, 
‘ work, feeling as they do the greatness and | it may be doubted whether drill is any more 
responsibility of their commission, it is an | to them than to these other sons of peace. 
idle fear that any should so far betray his That the war-spirit exists at all among the 
trust as to conceal the end in the means. | boys of any single company of the Brigade 





— 

















In the Summer Vacation. 


would certainly be news to the officers, and | in this further quotation from its official 
if it did arise it wouldas certainly be checked. | literature :— 
One has even known Volunteers whose souls | 


were not consumed by enmity, hatred, and 
revenge ; and it is whispered that there are 
actually privates in Her Majesty’s Service who 
do not breathe out blood and fire. Besides 
this, what is known in the “Army Red Book” 
as Physical Drill is more and more coming to 
play a leading part in Brigade work, and the 
governing body may be trusted to reduce the 
merely military machinery to the lowest 
possible minimum. | 
The true aspiration and teaching of the 
Brigade could not be better summarized than 


‘* Our boys are full of earnest desire to be brave, 
true men ; and if we want to make them brave, true, 
Christian men, we must direct this desire into the 
right channel, and show them that in the service of 
Christ they will find the bravest, truest life that it is 
possible for a man to live. We laid the foundations 
of the Boys’ Brigade on this idea, and determined to 
try to win the boys for Christ, by presenting to them 
that view of Christianity to which we knew their 
natures would most readily respond, being fully con- 
scious how much more there was to show them after 
they had been won.’’ 


There are at least two points where reli- 
gious teaching directly comes in. The first 
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is the Company Bible-class. Every Company 
being connected with some existing Christian 
organization, the boys are urged to attend 
whatever Bible-class exists, and in most cases 
they do so. But wherever no existing inte- 
rest is interfered with, the captains usually 
provide a class of their own. These special 
Company classes now number about two 
hundred, with an average attendance of over 
four thousand boys ; and that this side of the 
work is receiving special impulse is plain 
from the fact that last year saw the birth of 
over fifty new classes. 

In addition to these Sunday-classes, nearly 
every Company reports an address given at 
drill on the week-night, with more or less 
regularity ; and each parade is opened and 
closed with prayer, or with a short religious 
service. Once a year also it is becoming an 
increasing custom for the Companies in popu- 
lous centres to have a united Church parade, 
where they attend Divine Service in “ uni- 
form,” and hear a special sermon from some 
distinguished preacher. 

But though this is the foundation of the 
Brigade, it is by no means the whole super- 
structure. The Brigade has almost as many 


departments of activity as a boy has needs. 
It is clear, for instance, that, in dealing with 


boys, supreme importance must be attached 
to maintaining a right attitude towards athle- 
tics. And here the Brigade has taken the 
bull by the horns, and formed a special 
department to deal with amusements—a de- 
partment whose express object is to guide and 
elevate sport, and, by unobtrusive methods, 
to get even recreation to pay its toll to the 
disciplining of character. 

One or more clubs for football, cricket, 
gymnastics, or swimming have been formed 
in connection with almost every Company, 
and the honour of the Brigade, both physical 
and moral, is held up as an inspiration to the 
boys in all they do. The captains are not 
so much above the boys in years as to have 
lost either their love or knowledge of sports, 
and a frequent sight now on a Saturday after- 
noon is to witness a football match between 
rival companies, with the lieutenant or cap- 
tain officiating as umpire. At practice dur- 
ing the week also he will act as coach, and 
the effect of this, both upon the sports them- 
selves and on his personal influence with the 
boys, is obvious. The wise officer, the 
human and sensible officer, in short makes 
as much use of play for higher purposes as of 
the parades, and possibly more. The key to 
a boy’s life in the present generation lies in 
athletics. Sport commands his whole leisure, 





=. 


and governs his thoughts and ambitions even 
in working hours. And so striking has been 
this development in recent years, and espe- 
cially among the young men of the larger 
towns, that the time has come to decide 
whether athletics are to become a curse to 
the country or a blessing. That issue is now, 
and in an almost acute form, directly before 
society. And the decision, so far as some of 
us can see, depends mainly upon such work 
as the Boys’ Brigade is doing through its 
athletic department. Were it for this alone 
—the elevation of athletics, the making 
moral of what, in the eyes of those who 
really know, is fast becoming a most immoral 
and degrading institution—the existence of 
the Boys’ Brigade is justified a hundred 
times. 

Not content with keeping its eye upon its 
membership on the athletic field on Saturday, 
the Brigade, in many cases, completes its 
work by superintending the longer trades 
holiday in midsummer. Summer camps, 
lasting for a week at a time, are becoming 
widely popular, and whole companies now 
make arrangements to spend their vacation 
together in some favourite seaside or country 
place. The London Battalion has even 
gone the length of attempting a Battalion 
camp, and successfully carried out a first 
experiment last season at Hayling Island, 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. Any 
one who knows how difficult it is for a 
working lad to carry out a really satisfactory 
holiday on his own account will appreciate 
the value of this idea. 

Another veryinteresting department is Am- 
bulance work. Courses of lectures by com- 
petent medical men are given to the boys, 
through which they receive plain instruction 
in the “Laws of Health,” “ First Aid to the 
Injured” and “Stretcher Drill.” These 
courses have been eagerly taken advantage 
of wherever they have been tried, and in the 
great majority of cases the pupils have satis- 
factorily passed an examination at the close. 
Last year, in the Glasgow Battalion alone 
over two hundred boys passed the St. An- 
drew’s Ambulance Examination. It has hap- 
pened on more than one occasion, on the foot- 
ball field, that the Ambulance Boys were able 
to be of immediate and valuable assistance. 
In one case they set a broken leg with such 
skill as not only to earn the compliments 
of the medical staff of the hospital, but to 
ensure a very rapid recovery on the part of 
the patient. In another street accident, 
where a workman was seriously cut by the 
falling upon him of a plate-glass window, & 
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7 ae . ‘ te 
Brigade boy stepped out of the crowd, andwith | while nine have attained to the dignity of 
a stone and his pocket-handkerchief stopped | the full Brass Band. This new interest added 
the bleeding just in time to save the sufferer’s | to individual lives is a material gain, while 


life. Three cases are now authenticated of 


Brigade boys having been the direct means of 
saving life by knowing how to stop the 
bleeding of an artery. 

Reading and Club-rooms have also been 
formed by some companies and are proving a 


the enjoyment to the Company and even toa 
wider circle, is great. That the music fur- 
| nished by these bands is not mere noise is 
| shown by the fact that the civic authori- 
ties in at least one great centre have given 
the Boys’ Brigade bands a place in their 

summer pro- 











gramme for music 
in the public 
parks. 

These, however, 
are only a few of 
the more formal 
and public de- 
velopments of the 
Boys Brigade 
work. Behind all 
lies the supreme 
moulding force— 
the personal in- 
fluence, example, 
and instruction of 
the officers—mani- 














“ Stretcher Drill.’’ 


valuable social and edu- 
cational influence. No 
doubt these will spread 
as the Brigade gets 
older, for it is the 
policy of the Executive 
to leave no region of a 
boy’s life unprovided 
for, and in many city 
districts some such 
refuge from the streets, 











or even from unhappy 
homes, is a necessity. 
One of the best de- 
vices to pre-occupy lei- 
sure hours is the formation of instrumental 
bands. Few of the recent developments of 
the Brigade have met with more success than 
this, and a taste for music has been widely 
spread among the boys. The number of bands 
on the roll is already about a hundred, and 
the increase last year amounted to no less 
than forty-one. Of the total more than 
one-half are composed of flutes, about a 
dozen of pipes, seven or eight of bugles, 


“ First Aid to the Injured.” 


festing itself in directions and in ways in- 
numerable and varied, and in results which 
can never be tabulated. There is no limit to 
what a good officer can do for his boys. He is 
not only their guide, philosopher, and friend, 
but their brother. In distress, in sickness, 
they can count upon him. If they are out of 
work, or wish to better themselves in life, they 
know at least one man in the world to whom 


their future career is a living interest. In 
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short, throughout life they have someone to 
lean upon, to be accountable to, to live up 
to. He, on his part, has something to live 
for. He is the Pastor of Boys; and, if he 
is the right man, of their homes. Great 
and splendid is this conception—every boy 
should have a brother, that every home a 
friend ; not missionary, not ministering 
spirit, not even woman, but man, a young 
man, himself in the thick of the fight and 
helping others, not because he is above them, 
but because the same powder-smoke envelops 
both. 

Many of the prime movers in this new 
cause are men who have been almost stran- 
gers to such work before. But they saw 
here something definite, practical, human ; 
something that they could begin upon with- 
out committing themselves to positions which 
they had not quite thought out, something 
which could utilise the manlier elements in 
them, and give them a useful life-interest 
outside themselves. Thus through the in- 
strumentality of the Brigade not only have 
multitudes of boys in town and country been 
brought under a régime, morally and physi- 


cally educative, but numbers of influential | 








young men, including a great many Volun- 
teers, have found themselves for the first time 
enlisted in the cause of social and religious 
progress. Fora real field of honest useful- 
ness, a field where the tools required are 
simply the stronger and better elements in 
Christian manhood, there is probably nothing 
open- just now to laymen which has in it 
anything like the same substance and pro 
mise as this. 

The Headquarters of this unique and im- 
portant organisation are in Glasgow. Its 
affairs are arranged by an executive com- 
mittee consisting of the Brigade President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and five representa- 
tive members from the leading battalions in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. This 
body is elected annually by the Brigade 
Council, composed of all officers commanding 
Companies, so that the whole movement is 
self-controlling, compact, and united. The 
Brigade Secretary is always ready to send 
full particulars to any who may write to him. 
An ample literature is now on the shelves at 


Headquarters, so that asking questions will - 


cause no trouble. The address is—-The Bri- 
gade Secretary, 68, Bath Street, Glasgow. 





WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


a one, within the veil! be one word spoken : 
Break, break the silence, and my fears dispel,— 
Whisper from unseen climes, and but betoken 
That all is well. 
How goes the night whose glooms I saw enwound thee 3 
Hast thou of nothingness—or tears to tell ? 


Or welcome and rejoicing,—friends around thee, 
And all is well ? 


In stillness die the voices of the living ; 

My soul unfettered flees its ruined cell : 

Lo, peace, light, Love forgetting and forgiving } 
And all is well. 


Why didst thou faint, my heart ? why wert defeated ? 
Thou might’st have stood God’s steadfast sentinel ; 
And in beleaguer’d Christendom repeated : 

All, all is well. 





J. M. SLIMON, 
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FIRST PAPER. 


ik is Impossible to appreciate the work of 
John Wesley, who literally fulfilled the 
desire which his hymn expresses, that he 
might 
“ His burden with his life lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live,” 





unless we understand something of the cha- | 
racter of the times in which he lived. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth | 
century, politics, literature, religion, and so- | 
ciety were paralysed by the disappearance of | 
enthusiasm. Loyalty, the vital breath of 
monarchy, was quenched ; the ardent love of 
classic freedom had expired ; Puritan and 
Cavalier alike were dead. The Tories were 
indifferent to a Sovereign who was not the 
Lord’s Anointed ; the Whigs acknowledged 
the tenure of office to be the one aim of their 
government. In literature reason reigned 
supreme. Prose took the place of poetry, 











Epworth Rectory. 
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By R. E. PROTHERO. 


common-sense of passion, reason of imagina- 
tion. The poets of the day were argumenta- 
tive and didactic, cold, mechanical, unin- 
spiring. In the sphere of religion it was 
evident that the soul of man had fled, and 
that his senses only remained. The Church 
of England was in a false position, and knew 
it. Between its professed principles and its 
fear of Catholicism, its voice was only heard 


| in protests against Rome and against belief in 


spiritual agencies. Religion, if not dead, 
lay in a trance. Like the princess in the 
fairy story, it was hushed in stony sleep, 
waiting till the destined hero awakened it 
to life. Men preached the importance of 
virtue and morality, and substituted for the 
living power of the gospel a calculating 
reference to rewards and punishments. 
What wonder, then, that the special form 
of infidelity was rife which springs from ex- 
clusive reliance on the so-called evidences of 
Christianity ? All classes were brutal in their 
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amusements and coarse in their habits. Vice, 
brazen, undisguised, unadorned, moved naked 
without a blush. The pictures of Hogarth 
reveal the swinish debauch in which society 
was plunged. Never, assuredly, in the his- 
tory of England was there more urgent need 
of an Elijah to arouse the nation from the 
abyss. And with the hour came the man. 
The movement which Wesley initiated 
wants the picturesque accompaniments of 
the Reformation or of Puritanism. No 
Methodist martyrs won their crowns on the 
scaffold or at the stake; no stout-hearted 
army answered back the blare of Rupert’s 
trumpets with “ Let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered.” But in importance 
it ranks little, if at all, below these great 
religious revivals. Above his contemporaries 
Wesley rises head and shoulders, like Saul 
among the crowd. The names of the victo- 


of fame will be forgotten when Methodism 
is remembered with unspeakable gratitude, 
and John Wesley is reverenced by millions 
who know not the names of Marlborough or 
of Chatham. 

John Wesley was born in 1703; he died 
in 1791. He began his life under the last of 
the Stuarts : he saw the establishment of the 
Hanoverian dynasty ; he witnessed the naval 
and military triumphs of the Seven Years’ 
War, as well as the disaster which cost Eng- 
land her American colonies; he ended his 
life in the midst of the throes of the French 
Revolution. 

The influence of his father, and still more 
of his mother, is conspicuous in his charac- 
ter. He inherited from them a strong will, 
a hatred of anarchy, a love of order, a deep 
religious instinct, and a tendency to High 
Churchmanship, curiously blended with an 
inclination to dissent from established forms. 
Samuel Wesley was the child of Noncon- 
formist parents. He ran away from the 
Nonconformist College of Stoke Newington, 
tramped up to Oxford with £2 5s. in his 
pocket, entered himself as an almost penni- 
less servitor, and took his degree without 
any assistance except five shillings. A poor 
curate, living in dingy lodgings, married and 
already a father, he might have gained pre- 
ferment if he would have read James II.’s 
Declaration of Indulgence. But he entered 
the pulpit only to preach against it from the 
text of the spirited refusal of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego to worship the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar the King had 
set up. He wrote in favour of William III, 
and was rewarded with the living of Ep- 





worth, in the Isle of Axholme, above the 
river Trent. He was a stern, passionate, 
petulant man, possessed of some literary 
ability but little practical energy. He was 
made of unbending stuff. He discovered 
that his wife refused to say “‘ Amen” to his 
prayers for King William ; he swore that he 
would never live with her again, rode away, 
and remained absent for a year, till the 
King’s death released him from his vow. 
Susannah Wesley, the mother, was in every 
way a remarkable woman. The daughter of 
Dr. Annesley, a well-known Nonconformist 
minister, she studied for herself the question 
of Church and State, arrived at an opposite 
conclusion to her father, and took her place 
for life on the other side. She lived and 
died a Jacobite. She was not only a beauti- 
ful, but a singularly accomplished, woman, 


'She knew Greek, and Latin, and French, 
ries which raised the country to the pinnacle | 


and was a mistress of her own language. 
She was a woman of great personal piety, 
and a wise, though strict, mother. She 
retained her independence of conventional 
forms of religion, for, in spite of her hus- 
band’s disapproval, she held religious meet- 
ings in her own house on Sunday afternoons. 
Throughout her life she retained her infiu- 
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“the Mother of Methodism.” 

John Wesley’s early life must be passed 
over rapidly. He was saved from a fire by 
what seemed little short 
of a miracle. Child 
though he was, the escape 
profoundly impressed his 
mind. He felt himself to 
be a brand plucked from 
the burning—a life pre- 
served for the perform- 
ance of a mission. His 
mother shared the same 
feeling. She herself has 
recorded, that she deter- 
mined to bestow special 
pains on the training of 
a son who had experi- 
eeed this remarkable es- 

At ten he went to 
Charterhouse ; the school 
was then a rough nursing 
mother. He had little 
but bread to eat, and no 
great plenty of that ; yet 
in after life he looked 
back on the school with affection, and rejoiced 
in the privations which inured him to hard- 























































































tiated ghost story. 






tant Lincolnshire home, but he took the 
keenest possible interest in “ Old Jeffrey,” as 







asters, and copied down the entries on the 
subject in his father’s diary. 
the story bring home to him a sense of the 
tealities of the unseen world, but he remained 








the subject of the supernatural. 






lected to a scholarship at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He lived a careful, thrifty life, sub- 
asting on his scholarship of £40 a year, with 
little assistance from home. He was popular 
m his college, for he was what he remained 
through life, a gay, humorous companion, 
4 witty and sprightly talker. But as 

approached the close of his wunder- 

uate career, a change came over him. 
¢ began to prepare for Ordination. He 

, and was “exceedingly affected” by, 
Jeremy Taylor’s “Rules and Exercises of Holy 
living and Holy Dying.” Thomas 4 Kempis’s 




















ence over her son, and has been rightly called 


throughout his life peculiarly credulous on | 





“Christian Pattern,” and Law’s “Christian Per- 
fection,” and “Serious Call,” became his daily 
companions, and helped to confirm the deter- 
mination, which he describes as a resolution 





The Haunted Room, Epworth Rectory. 


| “ to dedicate my life to God, all my thoughts, 


words, and actions, being thoroughly con- 


ship. While Wesley was at Charterhouse, Ep- | vinced there was no medium, but that every 
worth Rectory was the scene of strange occur-| part of my life (not some only) must be 
rences. In popular phrase it was haunted, and | 
the facts even now constitute the best authen- | to the devil.” 
It does not seem that | ward holiness; he awoke to the conviction 
John ever returned for holidays to his dis- | 


a sacrifice to God, or myself, that is, in effect, 
He began to strive after in- 


that God’s law extends not only to outward 


| actions but to words and unspoken thoughts. 
| He was ordained in September, 1725. 
the ghostly visitant was called. He collected | months later he was elected to a Fellowship 
minute particulars from his mother and | at Lincoln College. 


Six 


He was now twenty-two, and about to 


Not only did | enter on the activities and responsibilities of 
life. 


His career as the founder of Wesley- 
anism dates from 1738, when he was thirty- 
five years of age. But there are three pre- 
vious epochs in his mental development, 


In 1720, being then seventeen, he was | three stages in his spiritual growth, to which 
| special attention must be called. The first 


was in 1726, when he was elected to his 
Fellowship; the second in 1729, when he 
returned to Oxford ; the third in 1735, when 
he first came in contact with the Moravian 
Brethren. These three dates are landmarks 


in his history, although to reach them many 
points of interest must be necessarily omitted. 

The first sign of John Wesley’s future great- 
ness appears in 1726. His removalfrom Christ 
Church to Lincoln College gave him the op- 
portunity of independence which he sought. 
He determined to rid himself of all his former 
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friends, whose society was a stumbling block 
rather than an assistance to his spiritual pro- 
gress. This isthe earliest example of that vigor- 
ous self-suppression which he exercised—the 
first-fruit of that series of self-sacrifices of 
which his career affords an unending record. 


Epworth Church. 


sence his younger brother Charles, who was | 
now also at Oxford, had organized a society, | 
of which John soon became the leader. The 
foundation of this society is the second me- 
morable crisis in John Wesley’s life. The two 
brothers gathered round them a few young 
men of kindred feelings to their own, for 
works of charity and for mutual improve- 
ment. Among them were the tall, spectral- 
looking James Harvey, whose “ Meditations” 
were once in the hands of everyone ; Benja- 
min Gambold, poet and mystic, who has left 
the best contemporary sketch of Wesley and 
the “ Godly Club ;” Benjamin Ingham, after- 
wards connected by marriage with the 
Countess of Huntingdon ; Morgan, of Christ 
Church, the true type of a Celtic devotee 
and ascetic ; Clayton, a Jacobite and a friend | 
of William Law ; and finally, the unkempt | 
servitor of Pembroke, formerly a potboy at 

the Bell Inn of Gloucester, George White- 

field. It is remarkable that none of these 

men followed Wesley through the changes 

which he afterwards underwent. This band 





For the next nine years, from the sprin 
of 1726 to the summer of 1735, his life was 
principally spent at Oxford. For two year 
he acted as his father’s curate at Wroote, but 
he was summoned back to Oxford to take up 





his duties as a tutor. During his brief ab. 


of young 
men practised 
rigid austerities 
in dress and amusement; they observed all 
the fasts of the Church ; strictly adhered to 
the rubrical and canonical rules; deferred 
scrupulously to ecclesiastical authority. They 
met together every evening to pray 
recount their daily works. Some had visited 
the prisons or the sick poor, some had talked 
earnestly with fellow-students, some hal 
taught in schools. All had done what they 
could in the spirit of their Divine Master 
Their lives were standing protests agains 
the self-indulgence of eighteenth-centuly 
Oxford, and they drew down upon themselrt 
the ridicule of the old and young, who ft 
rebuked by their example. Among 
many nicknames which were bestowed upo 
them that of Methodist superseded all other 
Of this movement John Wesley was 
life and soul. And the value to himself d 
this portion of his career was inesti 
In the first place it formed his characté 
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| 

He strove diligently against sin, he sought | 
every opportunity of good work, he fasted 
and denied himself even the necessaries of 
life that he might increase his charity. In 
the second place this interval of introspec- 
tion, of culture, of silent devotion, so ferti- 
lised his soul that to the day of his death he 
was able to draw upon the stores which he 
now accumulated. He looked back to this 
riod of his life with regretful tenderness. 


the acquaintance of Peter Boéhler, a leader 
in the Moravian Society. From his German 
teacher Wesley gradually became convinced 
that, till he felt a change worked in his heart 
through Christ, till he was assured that his 
own sins were taken away, till he was certain 
of his own salvation, he was still without 
faith, and was no better than an unbeliever. 
In May, 1738, Wesley and a number of 





In 1772 he writes to his brother: “I often 
ery out, vite me redde priori! Let me be 
again an Oxford Methodist ! 
doubt whether it would not be best for me 
te resume all my Oxford rules, great and 
mall. I did then walk closely with God, 
and redeem the time. But what have I been 
doing these thirty years?” 

In 1735 his father died. Had he applied 
for the living he would probably have received 
it But in spite of his father’s dying request 
hedetermined not to apply. The import- 
ance of the decision was enormous. Had he 


I am often in | 


other persons whose minds were strongly in- 
fluenced by Moravian teaching, agreed to 
meet together every Wednesday evening for 
conversation on religious topics, singing, and 
prayer. At one of these meetings Wesley 
| was what he called “converted.” He has 
| himself described the change he underwent. 
But in afterlife he admitted that the language 
was exaggerated in which he portrayed his 
previous condition and his new feelings. 

As he sat listening to Luther’s Preface to 
the Epistle to the Romans, his heart was 
“strangely warmed” by a sense of trust in 
Christ, and by an assurance that, as he him 





been Rector of Epworth he probably would 
pot have founded Methodism. 

Probably the severance of home ties con- 
sequent on his father’s death confirmed the 
desire, which had originated in the perusal 
of Brainerd’s career, to evangelise the Red 
Indians. He determined to begin his mis- 
sionary labours in the newly founded colony 
of Georgia. In October 1735, he sailed from 
Gravesend. But his expedition began in 
error and ended in failure. He returned to 
London in 1738, after an absence of two years 
and four months. The melancholy entry in 
his diary is often quoted: “I who went to 
America to convert the Indians was never 
converted myself.” ‘But it is satisfactory to 
remember that in his own edition of his 
works (published in 1771) he subsequently 
added the note, “I am not sure of this.” It 
isto be regretted that this note, which ex- 
presses his most deliberate opinion, is omitted 
from subsequent editions printed without his 
authority. 

To Wesley himself the indirect results of 
his abortive mission were momentous. On 
his voyage to America, aboard the barque 
Simmonds, some Moravian Brethren were 
among his fellow-passengers. Wesley was 
profoundly impressed by their calm confi- 
dence in the midst of a terrific storm, as well 
as struck by their belief in the inward wit- 
ness which tells men whether they know 
Christ. He began to contrast the painfuleffort 


which religion cost him with the peace and 


Tepose attained by the Germans. Immediately 


after his return from Georgia Wesley made | 


XXXII—5 


| 


self writes, “He had taken away my sins, 
even yuine, and saved me from the law of sin 





Wesley’s Pulpit, Lincoln College, Oxford. 


and death.” Up to this time, in spite of the 
nobility and purity of his life, he had been 
the slave of doubt and tortured by fear. 
Now he felt the inward witness of God’s 
pardoning mercy. In this assurance he was 
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strengthened by his visit in June, 1738, to | and “had neither the love of God, 


———— 


nor jo 


Herrenhutt, and his interview with Zinzen- | in the Holy Ghost, nor the peace of God,” 
dorf and Christian David. But the feeling | In 1747 he regarded the belief in faith as 


Wesley’s Rooms, Lincoln College, Oxford. 


was only transitory. 


sense of pardon 
as contrary to 
reason and ab 
surd; in 176] 
he no longer 
thought that as. 
surance was a 
necessary mark 
of the Christian, 
Yet this date of 
May, 1738, is the 
turning point of 
his career. For 
the. next ten 
years he preached 
the need of in- 
stantaneous con- 
version, the in 
ward conviction 
of reconciliation, 
the certainty of 
final salvation, 
with a rashness 
which tempora- 
rily parted him 
from the Estab 
lished Church. 
At the end of 
that period he 
modified, if he 
did not wholly 


His own assurance | abandon, the views which at this time he cer- 


passed so completely away that in January, | tainly held. But in the interval he had be- 
1739, he writes that he “was not:a Christian,” | come the founder of Wesleyan Methodism. 


(To be continued.) 





WHO IS MY 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, Avrnor or “ Marrnanp or Lavrreston,”’ ETC. 


NEIGHBOUR ? 


HERE is a pleasant, homely sound about | engrossing interests of its pursuits forbid it. 


the word neighbour. It conjures up a 
vision of a kindly familiar face, the sound of 
a cheerful hearty voice, the tread of a foot 
which has “music in’t as it comes up the 
stair.” We are very dependent after all on 
our neighbours. In country places perhaps 
especially so. In scattered households neigh- 
bourly comings and goings break the mono- 
tony of existence, and keep alive a kindly 
interest in others. 

As a rule we do not find the same neigh- 
bourliness in cities. The conditions of city 
life, the shifting nature of its population, the 


| It is possible to live for months, even years, 
in a city street and know less about your 
neighbour and his concerns than you do about 
the policeman on the beat, or the conductor 
you see on the omnibus which carries you 
daily to and from your home. It is not im- 
possible for you to be ignorant even of his 
name. And yet he may be a man with whom 
you might form a close friendship which 
would be invaluable to you both. What 
opportunities for neighbourly intercourse 
might be yours, divided as you are only by 





| the fence between your individual backyards! 
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You live so near you can hear him cough 
through the wall, and when the house is still 
the very creaking of his chair as he draws it 
closer to the hearth. But you have never 
been introduced, you don’t know anything 
about him, and don’t want to; well, well, 
let us not insist. .Perhaps after all he 
might not prove so valuable an acquisition to 
your circle. Let distance continue to lend 
enchantment to the view. 

In a great city then, we may look for our 
neighbours elsewhere than in the street where 
we have fixed our abode. We must have a 
neighbour somewhere, else why the com- 
mand, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself?” There is no wavering, uncertain 
sound about these words. They are sharp, 
incisive, imperative. No man can say they 
are ambiguous or capable of misrepresenta- 
tion. Nothing could be simpler, or clearer, 
or more easily understood. Who then ismy 
neighbour? It appears to me that we must 
first settle that beyond dispute before we can 
obey the command in its literal sense. 

These are days of lavish and magnificent 
charity. Never, I believe, were men more 
alive to the claims of the needy; more willing 
to give, as God has blessed them ; to help 
others, who perhaps may not altogether de- 
serve aid, yet whose need is great. Perhaps 
we hear more about it; there is so much 
organizing, so many associations which have 
for their end of being the amelioration of hu- 
man wants and distress. The attentions which 
such philanthropic measures receive on all 
sides, coupled with the widespread and intel- 
ligent questioning into religious things, I take 
to be a hopeful sign of thetimes. The wind 
has swept through the valley of dry bones, 
and there is a great stirring which indicates 
life. The worldis marching on, far, far from 
the heights of victory still, no doubt, but 
struggling and striving continually after bet- 
ter things. The bond of brotherhood grows 
stronger, men begin to realise their obliga- 
tions one to another, the dividing lines are 
less sharply drawn, those who dwell at ease 
are beginning to ask how the poor live, and 
that is much. Knowledge must bring won- 
der and dismay, out of which will arise the 
“any and determination to lend a helping 

and. 

But it is not of charity, in the ordi- 
nary sense, I wish to write to-day, but of 
the individual responsibility involved in the 

rd’s command. It is an easy and simple 
thing to relieve our neighbour’s distress or 
anxiety by a gift of money when we have a 

purse. There may be instances where 





such giving signifies a triumph over ava- 
ricious self greater than is dreamed of, and 
then is the gift enhanced by sacrifice, but in 
the main the giving of money is not the 
highest form of charity. It must be appraised 
at its true value, which is considerable, seeing 
that without money we are powerless to re- 
lieve the wants of the needy; but there is a 
charity which must rank higher, because it 
brings into play the higher attributes of hu- 
manity. A deliberate sacrifice of inclination 
for duty’s sake, a brave fight against shrink- 
ing from what is unpleasant or which gives 
pain, a surrender of time and enjoyment, a 
silent and patient endurance of ingratitude 
and disappointment on the part of many real, 
but unknown, philanthropists, must be of 
more value than the handsome cheque given, 
perhaps, with careless generosity or a pom- 
pous ostentation, which savours but little of 
the true spirit of Divine charity. It is these 
unknown and unhonoured souls who are the 
Master’s almoners, and who know how the 
poor live. There is a great deal of real kind 
liness and neighbourliness among the poor. 
They don’t wait for introductions, or hesitate 
till they know just how many figures make 
up their neighbour’s income, or what is his 
standing in Church or State; it is sufficient 
if he is ill or in distress. Sympathy flows at 
once—warm, ready, and sincere; and what 
is as important, finds expression in its most 
practical form. A hard-worked wife and 
mother, with half-a-dozen little mites tum- 
bling about her feet, is never too busy or too 
tired to run up-to the top flat of that big 
tenement to see the poor, ailing young thing 
whose first baby is a care and an unspeakable 
anxiety to her, and help her put the place to- 
rights before “he” comes home. She doesn’t 
think it a trouble, either, to give the mother- 
less bairns over the way bite and sup with 
her own while their mother is quite forgetful 
of her maternal obligations. She doesn’t visit 
the sins of the father on the children. No; 
she only knows that they are helpless and 
hungry, and therefore what she has they 
shall share. It is all done, too, naturally and 
as a matter of course, without hope or expec- 
tation of reward. In this matter of charity, 
which must be a concern to every soul seek- 
ing to do the Divine will, Carlyle’s words 
must be kept in mind. “Do the duty which 
lies nearest.” This is sometimes hard. The 
very love we bear to our own, and they bear 
to us, makes us exacting, critical of faults, 
quick to take offence, though mayhap as 
quick to forgive. We feel sometimes as if 
our very familiarity were a hindrance. Those 
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nearest to us know our weaknesses and our 
faults as well as our noble aspirations, and 
perhaps do not always give us the credit we 
think due to us. In a large family sensitive 
souls sometimes suffer in this respect, but in 
the main I believe it to be a wholesome dis- 
cipline which will bear good fruit. The frank 
candour of the family circle must often give 
an opportune check to such weeds as self- 
complacency and conceit. It is natural for 
young, ardent souls, especially, to long for a 
wider sphere, to seek continually for some 
new thing, forgetful that the narrow routine 
of daily life may be the charge God has given 
them to keep for Him. When we read of 
noble deeds which have made the world ring, 
we are apt to chafe in our narrow cell, and long 
for a like opportunity, forgetful again that in 
the byways of life there is room for much 
silent heroism which the world knows not of, 
but which God himself shall yet acknowledge. 

It appears to me that while we hear more 
about great organizations working for the 
good of men, we see less of that kindly and 
Godlike charity which thinketh no evil. If 
there is more giving, there is also more carp- 
ing, more questioning of motive and aim, 
more harsh criticism, more unjust judgment 
pronounced without mercy upon good work 
and individual effort. ‘The fierce light which 


let us be silent. We are always very lenient 
with ourselves, even when conscience con- 
demns us; why should we be less lenient 
with the neighbour we are enjoined to love 
as ourselves? The Master left us many rules 
for our guidance, but none more difficult to 
learn and practise than that. If our religion 
is to be of any practical value to ourselves 
and others, it must be the guiding spirit 


| of our daily life, showing itself in the conduct 


of all our affairs, else it is a delusion anda 
snare, and can show no reason for its being. 

The man who carries the spirit of his reli- 
gion into the very smallest details of his 
daily life pays a more telling tribute to its 
saving grace, than the most eloquent preacher 
who lays its precepts faithfully before his 
people. The old truism, “ Deeds before 
words,” is especially applicable to religious 
life. How many inquiring souls have turned 
away from Jesus of Nazareth because His 
professed followers do Him such poor homage 
in their daily life! At the doors of these 
inconsistent professors lies the burden of 





many a shipwrecked soul. Let us, then, who 
| profess Christ before men, take care that the 
| world shall know whose we are and whom 
/we serve. Let there be less incongruity -be- 
| tween profession and life, a greater desire to 
| stand firm when conscience pleads. 


beats upon a throne” seems to beat not less| Above all, let us not forget that of all the 
mercilessly upon private life, and the true | graces which adorn the Christian life Charity 
spirit of the golden rule is conspicuous by | is the greatest. We need not be in doubt as 
its absence. I would put in a plea for its re- | to who is the neighbour whom we are to love 
vival. Let that charity which is love have | as ourselves. He is at our gate, nay, he is 
an abiding place in our hearts and homes. | mayhap under our very roof. The heart 
While we do not forget to give of our sub- | made large and generous and loving by Divine 
stance as God has blessed us, neither let us | charity will not long be at a loss; and if we 
withhold that large sweet tolerance which | are truly earnest in our desire to fulfil the 
makes both giver and receiver rich. Let us | last and greatest commandment we shall 
try 4 cain a = + Anna _ a | —_ life - blessing 9 Nae neg and — 
neighbour may be actuated by a good motive, | and an offering whic 0 imself w 
and if we cannot reconcile motive with action | delight to honour. 





“MY SHIP.” 


I SENT my beautiful ship to sea— 
My ship with its goodly store : 
‘“‘ When the fruit is ripe on the green, green tree,” 
I said, ‘‘ my ship shall sail home to me, 
And I'll wait for her here on the shore !” 


And I waited long days and long nights through 
For my ship with its goodly store : 

Yet scarcely I feared, for so well I knew 

My skipper was strong and my skipper was true, 

And I watched with Hope on the shore. 
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When the ships came sailing over the bar 
There was singing down by the quay ; 

The ships sailed home from near and far, 

All safely they crossed the harbour-bar, 
But the ship that should come to me. 


And they cried, “ Friend ! 


join in the joyful noise, 


For our ships have come home to the shore!” 
But I said, “ Can a broken soul rejoice 4 
An’ how can I sing with tears in my voice ?” 


And I turned, for my 


heart was sore. 


“ Dear God!” I moaned, “am I worse than all are, 
That no ship comes back to me ? 
Hast thou kept for me only the scathe and scar 
And never a rope or a broken spar, 
Of the treasures I sent to sea?” 


God spake to me low in God’s own tongue— 
Straight a light broke over the sea— 

“So help me, dear God! an’ I will be strong ; 

I will join my voice in the gladsome song 
They are singing now down by the quay.” 


And hearken, my friends !—'tis the strangest thing !— 
What think you comes now o’er the sea ? 

With the song of each friend I learn to sing, 

When their ships come home some treasure they bring 
That my skipper has sent to me. 


A. H. BEGBIE. 





CANDIDA CASA. 
By Sm HERBERT MAXWELL, Banr., M.P. 


I AM standing in the plashy, sloping street 
of a little Lowland town built on a 
ridge of land overlooking the Solway. The 
wet wind blows unceasingly from the sea, 
overhead the grey cloud moves steadily east- 
ward, and the ash-trees round the church- 
yard wave their arms wearily over the 
crowded graves. 
turesque, too snug to be imposing, the 


houses and shops that line either side of the | 


wide street offer no feature on which a 
stranger’s eye may rest with interest or 
admiration. But if, leaving the main 
thoroughfare, the visitor passes under an arch- 
way adorned witli some sculptured heraldry 
of the sixteenth century, he will find him- 
self standing before a roofless priory church, 
the grace and dignity of which, and the rich- 
ness of whose decaying ornament, are en- 
hanced by the spick-and-span ugliness of 
the parish church, which has been built close 
beside the venerable ruin. 

This is Whithorn —/Awit ern, or the 


Too well-to-do to be pic- | 


“white house,” of the Anglo-Saxon bishops ; 
| Candida Casa of ecclesiastics ; Magnum monas- 
terium, Futerna or Rosnat of the Irish 
| chronicles. 
| The fact that in almost every county of 
Scotland there are places bearing the name 
of Ninian, attests the influence of one indivi- 
dual upon a primitive state of society in that 
_country. As well in the original form 
Ninian as, corruptly, Ringan, Trinyon, Tri- 
mon, and Dingan, his memory is enshrined 
in the names of chapels, wells, caves, bays, 
and other features, natural and artificial, 
throughout North Britain. It is a name 
| that carries us back to an age upon which, in 
our own country at least, the lamp of history 
_ sheds but a feeble ray. The closing years of 
|the fourth century were those immediately 
| preceding the final withdrawal of the Roman 
| power from the British provinces. The 
proclamation of the usurper Maximus as 
| emperor in Britain in 383 had been followed, 
four years later, by the departure of the 





| | 
| 
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British army for the Continent, to assail the 
throne of Theodosius. Roman Britain, espe- 
cially that part of it lying between the walls 
of Hadrian and Antonine— corresponding 
to our Scottish Lowlands—had been left 
defenceless against the ravages of the Picts 
from the north of Forth and Clyde, of the 
Attacott Picts of Galloway, and of Scots 
from Erin. 

For nine miserable years the land had 
been laid waste; appeals to Rome for aid 
were in vain, for every soldier was re- 
quired for service nearer home, till at last, 
after Gildo’s rebellion in Africa had been 
quelled, Stilicho, Master-General of the 
armies of Honorius, was able to spare a legion 
for the assistance of the northern Britons. 
The Picts were forced behind the northern 
wall, Galloway was occupied, its fighting men 
enrolled in cohorts called 
Honorian in honour 
of the Emperor, while 
the Scots were driven 
back across the sea to 
Erin. Simultaneously a 
mission was undertaken 
to convert the Attacott 
Picts of Galloway, a pro- 
ject which, whether it 
originated in motives of 
policy or devotion, was 
one which the schemes 
both of ecclesiastic and 
layman—Pope and Mas- 
ter-General—combined 
to support. Though 
the ancient gods of 
Rome were still tole- 
rated by the govern- 
ment, and many 
noble families still 
held to the ancient 
faith, Christianity 
was the religion re- 
cognised throughout 
the Empire, and en- 
couraged by its rulers 
as the surest agent 
of civilisation. 

It is true that even 
in this early age the 
Church was wasting 
much of her strength 
in dogmatic contro- 
versy. It is true also 
that in the priesthood 
were not a few clerical 
fops an# worldlings, in- 
capable of earnest enter- 





prise. St. Jerome graphically touches op 
these in his letter to Eustochius. “There 
are others,” he writes, “(I speak of men of 
my own order) who enter the priesthood and 
diaconate in order that they may visit women 
with greater freedom. All their care js 
about their clothes—that they should smell 
sweet, that the foot should not bulge with 
an ill-fitting shoe. Their hair is crimped 
with curling irons, their fingers glisten with 
rings, and, lest the damp road moisten the 
soles of their feet, they mince along on tip. 
toe. When such you see you would say that 
they were bridegrooms rather than clergy,” 

But if the Church of Rome in the fourth 
century produced priests of the type of the 
modish abbé of the later French monarchy, 
she was also the training school of able 
and devoted missionaries. A certain young 


South Door, Whithorn Priory Church. 
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Briton, the son of a Celtic prince of Cale- 
donia, had been preparing for some years at 
Rome for the Christian priesthood. Fired 
with the dauntless confidence of six-and- 
twenty, yet chastened in spirit, confirmed 
in resolution by the searching discipline 
imposed by the Church upon a novice, this 
Ninian was the very man for a hazardous 
mission. His parentage insured to him in 
his native land that prestige to which the 
Picts—among whom all things, even office 
and profession, were hereditary—were of 
all people the least likely to be indifferent. 

In tracing the course of his work, we are 
hampered not only by the fact that his sole 
biographer, Ailred, Abbot of Rievaulx, wrote 
600 years after Ninian was laid to rest, but 
by the much more serious misfortune that 
the chronicler laboured under the supposed 
necessity of modernising. what he calls the 
“too barbarous style ” of the book of Ninian’s 
life (which he says was written in the 
Anglian speech); and “bringing it forth 
into the light of Latin expression.” Thus it 
has come to pass that all local colour—all 
allusion to personal traits and habits which, 
as is most likely, existed in the early bio- 
graphy—has disappeared in the elegant but 
conventional narrative of the transcriber. 
There survives none of the affectionate gossip 
and minute topography which give so much 
charm to Adamnan’s life of St. Columba. 
The original upon which Ailred wrought, 
whether the “ barbarous language which ob- 
scured the life of the most Holy Ninian” 
was Anglian or Celtic, is irretrievably lost; 
that which has supplanted it records little 
historical fact, except that he converted the 
Attacott Picts, and afterwards established 
Christianity among the other Picts who 
occupied the land lying between Antonine’s 
wall and the Grampians. 

But his work in Galloway was signalised 
by the introduction of two notable novelties, 
each of which stands as the initial to a 
chapter of Scottish Church history. The 
first of these was the erection of a church 
built of stone and lime—more Britonibus inso- 
lito, The site of the new church was called 
in the Celtic tongue Rosnat ; but the vivid 
impression made on the people by the con- 
trast of the structure, glistening as the mortar 
dried, with the native huts and raths built 
of mud and wattle, reared on a foundation of 

stones, obtained for it the name Can- 
dida Casa—the white house. This, rendered 
into Saxon speech, was hwit ern—Whithorn 
of to-day. Even now among the crofters of 
the West Highlands and Islands the distine- 





tion holds good of “white houses” and 
“ black houses,” the former being built with 
mortar, the latter without. Among a people 
who were all builders, inasmuch as each 
family had to rear its own shelter, we may 
believe that the work of the Gaulish cemen- 
tarii, whom Bishop Martin sent to carry out 
the instructions of Ninian, was watched with 
curious interest. It was an age when men 
looked for a sign, and here was one, in the 
creation of this solid structure, with which 
their own Druids were utterly unable to 
compete, to establish at once the repute of 
the new preacher. The date of the building 
is fixed by one of the few historical events 
recorded by Ailred. 

‘* Having first heard that the most holy Martin, 
whom he always held in wondrous affection, had 


passed from earth to heaven, he was careful to dedi- 
cate the church itself to his honour.”’ 


St. Martin, whose day Protestant Scotland 
still commemorates as Martinmas, is known 
to have died in the year 397. . 

A word about the religion which Ninian 
came to overthrow. So much of loose 
and fanciful has been written about the 
Druids that their very existence has come 
to be looked on with suspicion ; neverthe- 
less there is no: doubt that they not only 
existed, but wielded a powerful influence 
among the people beyond the Roman wall 
as late as the fifth century. Druidism 
was probably the cult of the aboriginal 
population of Western Europe—the small- 
boned, dark-haired Iverians whom the 
stronger Celt dispossessed, and drove into 
the hills and sea-caves. The invaders brought 
with them the worship of the Aryan poly- 
theism ; they served gods corresponding to 
the divinities of Rome and Athens; but 
coming under the influence of the Druids, 
men of great shrewdness, practising magic, 
and claiming to be ministers of the deified 
natural powers—sun, moon, wind, thunder, 
rain, and so on—the classical religion was 
modified, and the Picts were probably fully 
under the sway of this hierarchy. Perhaps 
the clearest light that is thrown upon the 
nature of the Druids exists in a passage of 
a poem in the “Book of Taliesin,” where 
the Magi or wise men of the East are 
spoken of as derwydden, Druids. Moreover, 
the usual Latin gloss on the word drut in the 
Irish MSS. is magus. So we may assume 
with some confidence that the Attacott Picts 
whom Ninian came to convert worshipped 
the gods of the Aryan theocracy, but were 
directed and influenced by Druids, who 
claimed the power of divination and sooth- 
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St. Ninian’s Chapel, Isle of Whithorn. 
Supposed to be on the site of the original Candida Casa, 


saying, of causing or averting calamities, 
much in the same way that the witch-finders 


exercise control over the Zulus. 

In the province of Galloway, comprising 
the modern county of Wigtown and the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, are to be found 
samples of every kind of scenery that exists 
elsewhere in Scotland, except, luckily, the 
smoke-defiled, slag-cumbered landscape of 
the coal and iron fields. ‘The dense forest 
that in early times clothed hill and dale has 
long since disappeared ; the farmers of the 
district, justly proud of the changes their 
enterprise has wrought on the low ground, 
perhaps never reflect that the work of re- 
claiming land was begun ,by the Roman 
generals, who, for strategic purposes, levelled 
the primeval oak and fir, the trunks of which 
lie in the mosses and estuaries to this day. 
This had been in great measure accomplished 
before the coming of Ninian. It was not on 
the plains that Paganism was so firmly rooted, 
but among the mountains, ever, as a physical 
influence, the most conservative of ancient 
customs and speech. 

Comparatively few people know these 
southern uplands, yet they have much 
beauty of winding glen and deep-bosomed 
lake, with desolation of cloud-swept crest 
and weeping cliff. Though the highest point, 
the Merrick, is something under 3,000 feet, 
that hill, with wide sweep of shoulder to south 
and west, and precipitous storm-riven brow 


to north and east, has a grandeur wanting 
to many a loftier summit. For a space of 
forty miles by twenty, the ancient rocks are 
flung heavenward in wild confusion, cleft 
with unfathomed wounds holding “lakes that 
quiver to the curling breeze.” Here and 
there the eye rests on some rounded bulk 
\like Cairnsmoor of Fleet or Criffel, where 
once the molten mineral, now sleeping in 
solidest granite, welled up from volcanic 
| shafts, tearing asunder the plain, scorching 
the rocks of it into crystalline hardness, toss- 
| ing the strata, and folding them one over the 
| other into what puny mortals, gasping and 
| wheezing as they crawl over them, call moun- 
tains. Gasping and cursing too; for of old 
people had little love for mountains—had 
indeed nothing bnt hatred and fear of them; 
one of the strangest and newest freaks of 
modern man being discontent with level 
ground, contémpt for fat plains and heavy- 
headed elms; a languishing for peaks to scale, 
or at least to glower at; for pine-clad slopes 
and gushing torrent; of which much might 
be written (were this a fitting page) on its 
later results in Alpine clubs, Highland rail- 
ways, Access to Mountains bills and others. 
Enough to note in passing that the Druids 
were drawn to this region by no sympathy 
with the picturesque, but for the practical 
reason that the worship of the White Christ 
prevailed in Strathclyde, and could by no 








means be brought into accord with their own. 
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Such was the land into which Ninian un- 
dertook to carry the glad tidings of great 
joy. The other great novelty which he 
brought from the Continent was the monastic 
system. The establishment of monasteries 
in Gaul had been the life-work of his great 
teacher, Martin, Bishop of Tours; the dis- 
ciple’s fidelity was to be proved by the foun- 
dation at Whithorn of the Magnum Monas- 
terium, for centuries the great centre of secular | 
and religious training in North Britain. 

But the site of the Priory, in the modern 
town of Whithorn, was not the place selected 
by Ninian for the erection of his stone church. 
About three miles to the south, near the bold 

romontory of Burrow Head, there is the 
fttle peninsula called the Isle of Whithorn. 
Here, on a plateau of close green turf, girt 
with dark rocks against which the tide per- 
petually chafes, stands the ruin to which 
tradition assigns the honour of being the first 
Christian church of stone in Scotland. Bishop 
Forbes demurs to this, and prefers to believe 
that the place where St. Martin’s priory stands 
must have been the site originally chosen and 





built on by the missionary. If we prefer to 
give more credence to popular belief than to 
the conclusion of such a luminous authority, 
it is not owing to any evidence gathered 
from the chapel 
at the Isle itself. 
In its present state 
it isa roofless ruin, 
dating from the 
thirteenthcentury, 
but it probably 
stands on the foun- 
dation, and con- 
tains some of the 
materials of the 
building of the 
fourth century. 
But, although 
tradition is a slip- 
pery foundation on 
which to build, it 
has lately received 
striking confirma- 
tion in this neigh- 
bourhood and 
in connection with 
St. Ninian. Sym- 
son, the gossipy 
minister of Kirkin- 
ner, who wrote his 
“Large Description of Galloway” in the 
seventeenth century, observes :— 


‘In the parish of Glasserton at Phisgill, under a 


cliff at the seaside, in a very solitary place, there is | 





a little cave called S. Ninian’s Cave, to which, as 
they say, S. Ninian us’d sometimes to retire himselfe 
for his more secret and private devotion.”’ 


No trace of occupation other than the 
ashes of the kelp-burners’ fires and countless 
initials of idlers scrawled on the rocks dis- 
tinguished this cave from scores of others on 
the same line of coast, until, a quarter of a 
century ago, it was visited by the late Dean 
Stanley, of Westminster, who, engaged at 
the time upon his work on the Scottish 
Church, was attracted to the spot by the tra- 
dition. On that occasion a lady who was of 
the party happened to detect on the rock 
face at the entrance to the cave a small in- 
cised cross of a peculiar form. The film of 
grey lichen that covered it had preserved it 
from the erosive action of the weather, and 
when this was removed, the firm, deep cut- 
ting showed that it was work of a very 
different kind from that of recent visitors. 
Nothing more was done till the summer of 
1883, when some local antiquaries, fortu- 
nately under experienced guidance, under- 
took a thoroughexploration of thecave. The 
results were most interesting. Much of the 
roof of the cave had’ fallen in: earth and 
debris, amounting to many hundred tons, 
were removed by patient labour, and piece 








St. Ninian’s Cave, Glasserton: after removal of 8 feet of debris. 


by piece, one by one, fresh traces of a reli- 
gious occupation came to light. Eighteen 
crosses inall, some incised on the cave walls, 
some upon detached slabs of rock, some 
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highly decorated in the Celtic manner, and 
one bearing part of an inscription in Runes, 
were exhumed.* Besides these, under from 
three to six feet of accumulated rubbish, a 
pavement extending the entire length of the 
cavern was laid bare, a flight of steps care- 
fully built, leading down from the higher 
ground outside, and a large boulder, hollowed 
into the form of a rude font. Lastly, most 
convincing proof of the early veneration in 
which the place was held as hallowed by the 
saint, one of the flags in the pavement bore a 
Latin inscription of which the letters SANCT 
NIN can still plainly be read. All this went 
to prove that in the centuries immediately 
succeeding Ninian’s work this lonely cave 
was associated with his name, an association 
which neither the renaissance of Paganism 
that ensued upon his death, nor all the fires 
of the Reformation which burned so fiercely 
and irretrievably destroyed so much, have 
prevailed to efface from the memory of the 
people. 

We turn wearily over the pages of Ailred’s 
Chronicle in search for some touch revealing 
the daily routine of Ninian’s life, the habits 
of those with whom he had to do, or the 
aspect of the country through which he tra- 
velled ; butin vain, The narrative breathes 
the spirit, not of the fifth, but of the eleventh 
century ; the writer, in his genteel horror for 
the “barbarous language” of those to whom, 
as he says, “the faculty of speaking grace- 
fully and elegantly was lacking,” has pared 
away the native inequalities and replaced 
them by edifying but commonplace commen- 
tary. Of miracles there are many recounted. 
Here is one, that of the Iilicita Cogitatio, 
which may be recognised as a variant of in- 
cidents in the lives of St. Aidus and St. Ken- 
tigern :— 

‘The divine power bestowed such grace upon 
Ninian, that even when resting in the open air, 
when reading in the heaviest rain, no moisture ever 
touched the book on which he was intent. When all 
around him was everywhere wet with water running 
upon it, he alone sat with his little book under the 
waters, as if he were protected by the roof of a 
house. Now, it happened that the most reverend 
man was making a journey with one of his brethren 
then alive, also a most holy person, by name Plebia, 
and as his custom was he solaced the weariness of 
his journey with the Psalms of David. And when, 
after a certain portion of the journey, they turned 
aside from the public road that they might rest a 
little, having opened their Psalters, they qoeeeent 
to refresh their souls with sacred reading. Presently 
the pleasant serenity of the weather becoming ob- 
secured. by black clouds, poured down from on high to 
earth those waters which it had naturally drawn up- 
wards [a touch of sound meteorology this]. What 


* Our illustration of this cross is given (by permission) from 
the “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” 





shall I say more? The light air, like a chamber 
arching itself round the servants of God, resisted ag 
an impenetrable wall the descending waters. But 
during the singing the most blessed Ninian turned 
off his eyes from the book, affected a little by an un- 
lawful thought, even with some desire he was tickled 
by a suggestion of the devil. Whereupon at once 
the shower, invading him and his book, betrayed 
what was hidden. Then the brother, who was sit- 
ting beside him, knowing what had taken place, 
with gentle reproof reminded him of his order and 
age, and showed him how unbecoming such things 
were in such ashe. Straightway the man of God, 
coming to himself, blushed that he had been over- 
taken by a vain thought, and in the same moment of 
time drove away the thought and stayed the shower.” 

Ninian accomplished the conversion of 
Galloway, and of the Picts between the 
Forth and the Grampians, but his work was 
overthrown in the general confusion that 
followed on the departure of the Roman 
troops. He died in 432, and may have 
witnessed the beginning of the Pagan revival 
that put an end to all historical record. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the ignorance even 
of educated people in those days, not only 
touching affairs in Galloway, but in the 
whole island of Britain. Procopius, writing 
in the sixth century, declares that north of 
the wall of Hadrian the air was so noxious 
that human beings could not live even for 
half an hour. 

Ailred’s jejune narrative, and the silence, 
almost complete, during the centuries when 
the Saxon episcopate and monastery of Can- 
dida Casa were restored, are all the more 
tantalising when compared with the minute 
detail preserved in the cash-books of royal 
pilgrims to the shrine of the saint in the 
Middle Ages. For Whithorn remained down 
to and even after the Reformation a place of 
pilgrimage, not only for devout Scots, but 
for persons from all parts of Western 
Christendom. For instance, in 1506 the 
Treasurer’s accounts have this entry :— 


‘To ane pilgryme of Ingland that Sanct Niniane 
kythit (showed) miracle for xviijs.” 


A pious gentleman of Lancashire, Robert 
Ardeane, in 1540, ordains in his will “ that 
one be hyryt to go for me to Seynt Truyon’s 
(Ninian’s) in Scotlande, and offer for me a 
bende placke whyche ys in my purs.” 

That these pilgrimages, though laborious, 
were not purely penitential, appears from the 
naive details of expenses attending them set 
forth in the accounts of the Lords ‘Treasurers 
of Scotland. Their simple jollity leaves on 
the mind a scenic impression like that of the 
“Canterbury Tales,” of a sky always blue 
with floating white clouds, of green trees 
bending to the summer breeze, of ambling 
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reys and stout roadsters, of right royal 
“belcheir” (feasting) and picturesque alms. 


We read, for instance, 
of the clothing of 
Queen Margaret’s suite 
in 1473: 

“Ttem to Andro Bal- 
foure, xx° Augusti, for 
lyveray govnis to sex ladys 
of the quenis chalmire at 
hire passing to Quhyte- 
hirne, xxj elne of gray, fra 
Dauid Gill, price elne, xs., 
summa Sf - mae” 


Eighteen years later 
Queen Margaret re- 
turns to Whithorn, 
where some new works 
must have been in pro- 
gress, as shown by— 

“Ttem, to the massonis 
ot Quhithorne, to the drink 

Xviijs.’” 

But it is of the pil- 
grimages of the chival- 
rous King James IV. 
that the records are 
most frequent and 
most minute. One can 
follow the incidents of 
almost every hour of 
every day’s journey, as, 
on 3rd April, 1498: 

“Ttem to ane pur wif 
be the way at the kingis 
command r . viijd. 

“Item, to yong Rudman 
the lutar at Quhithyrn 

‘* xjs. viijd.”’ 

No narrative could 
be more picturesque or 
effective than the fol- 
lowing entries in 1506 : 

** Item [xi March], to the 
wif of the Mure alhous, 
quhair the king disjunit* 


Vijs. 


Cross found in 
St. Ninian’s Cave. 





J 
‘Item, in Lintoun, to the kingis belcheir x<iiijs. 
“‘Ttem, that nycht, in Dolphingtoune, to the 


y 


kow slane 


_ for fire, candill and belcheir, quhair the king 


xviijs. 


“ Item, to ane pure man in Dolphingtoune hed ane 


xviijs. 


‘Ttem, in Bigar, quhair the king dynit in belcheir | 


‘*xii March. Item to the wif in Lammyngtoun, | 
quhair the king lay all nycht . 
_“‘Ttem, that day, to ane pure man 


stollin away, be the kingis command 


| 


‘* xviijs. 


Xxviijs. 


vis. viijd. | 


** xiij March. Item, to ane wif that hed her siluer 
- vVés. | 


* Breakfasted. 


| 


the king at schuting with the corsbow . = 
e 





‘‘Ttem, to William Douglas, quhilk he wan fra 


‘*xviij March. Item, to ane man that gydit t 
king fra Wigtoun to Quhi- 
hirn before dayt . xiiijs.’’ 


“Thre pur folkis at 
the Water of Nyth” 
receive “ijs.” among 
them (two shillings 
Scots, mark you, which 
is equal to about two- 
pence sterling), con- 
trasting sharply with 
the disbursements next 
day : 

‘* Ttem to the four Italien 
menstrales be the kingis 
command, iiij. Franch crou- 
nis: summa . - lvjs. 

‘*Ttem to ane woman that 
sang totheking. xxviijs. 

‘*Ttem to ane fithelar* 
be the kingis command 


xxixs.”’ 


= 


William Douglas, 
above-mentioned, seems 
to have been a some- 
what costly companion, 
for we find him again 
on 15th March receiv- 
ing xxviijs., “quhilk 
the king tyntf on 
schuting with the cors- 
bow,” and again xivs. 
on the 17th. On the 
night of the latter day 
also his Majesty lost 
xiijs. “at the tables 
with George Campbell.” 

Throughout the mat- 
ter-of-fact accounts of 
“Schir Andro Mak- 
brek,” the Lord Trea- 
surer, echo the far- 
away strains of the 
“ fithelaris,” ‘“lutaris,” 
and “piparis”; of the 
“Ttalien menstrales ” and “Lord Fleming’s 
taubronar” ;{ of “ Pate Harper, clarscha,” § 
and of “tua trumpetis that wer at Quhithern 
with the king”; we trace the easy life of the 
ill-starred monarch by the “ drinksiluer ” and 
“belcheir,” by disbursements “ to th~ wif qu- 
hair the ladyis drank to the gait,” || “to Adam 
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£1973 | Cokburn for iiij halkis met,” {| “to soling of 
told tales to the | ane pair schone ** to the king at Penpont,” till 


it is drawn to its bloody close on doleful 


Flodden ¥ield. 


* Fiddler, + Lost. + Drummer. ¢ Harper. 
|| By the roadside. — Hawk’s meat. ** Shoes. 
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The days of Whithorn’s glory are departed. 
No royal retinues now wind through the 
straggling street; St. Ninian “kythis” no 
miracles for the faithful pilgrim ; the Priory 
shivers, a roofless ruin, by the side of the 
bald and barn-like parish church. Sedes 
musarum as it was once, according to an 
inscription still extant at the Priory-gate, it 
now excels in learning no whit any other 
Scottish town where there is a school-board 
and an active compulsory officer. Heigho! 
a glimpse of the grey, wind-swept walls of it, 
a stroll down its rain-runnelled street, carries 
one back to a far-off world ; not so wealthy or 








so wise or so comfortable as this, perhaps, but 
one in which the monarch was not hedged off 
so completely from his people, one in which 
the church doors stood open for sanctuary, 
and chimes rang out on working day as on 
Lord’s Day. Still, through all the ages that 
have passed, there cling to the spot the 
memory and the name of him whom men 
called the Apostle of the Picts, still there 
stand in the churchyard the hoary monu- 
ments of early Christian art, and still there 
lingers among the people a fund of imme- 
morial tradition that it were a pity should 


| pass away without record. 





THE SIN OF THE RED ANGEL. 
By raz BISHOP OF RIPON. 


| bg heaven there were seven angels, fairer 

than all the angels who sang around the 
throne of God. Their forms glowed with a 
radiance which outshone all; their voices 
when they spoke or when they sang had 
a sweetness which was all theirown. They 
were among the first that He had formed, 
and they sang an anthem in His ears when 
the stars were born. No bounds were 
put to the range of their ministry, and wide 
ministry is sweet to heavenly spirits. Every- 
where in the range of their limitless universe 
they were free to go; and it was their joy 
to lighten (for they were swift of wing— 
swifter than all the sons of song and light) 
the farthest and obscurest regions of creation. 
Away into the feeblest and saddest of planets 
they could take their flight, and when they 
alighted there they made every corner to 
rejoice. The tired ploughman on his home- 
ward way has often paused gladdened for 
a moment—he could scarce tell why—by a 
glimpse of their passing wings, gleaming 
with crimson and gold. The poet has looked 
up, startled from his reverie bya sudden light, 
and the flash of the azure brightness which 
fell from their wings has inspired him with 
fresh song. The flowers have blest their foot- 


steps, and have smiled the sweeter for. their | 


visit. The corn has robed itself with richer 
gold when they have kissed the heavy ears in 
passing by. Gifts fell abundantly from their 
open hands as they passed by the habitations 
of men. The farmer, looking moodily, with 
many misgivings, over the gate athis growing 
fields, has smiled with a generous mirth as he 
has seen the shower of gold which dropped 
upon his land as they floated over his fields. 


In dark cottages, the dim eyes of old dames 
knitting by their fireside have brightened 
when these angels of God looked in for an 
instant with a glad smile upon their toil. The 
sick child in the garret has found a day-long 
pleasure when these angels have entered, as 
sometimes they have ; what joy was his when 
they danced, and smiled, and sang! How 
his tired life seemed easier to bear! How 
he rejoiced in the memory of their move- 
ment and their mirth ! 

No angels had a wider range of ministry. 
No angels had sweeter work todo. All their 
ministry was to gladden. Wherever they 
went they filled all living things with new 
strength and new delight. Unlike the angel 
of Sorrow, or the angel of Right, or the 
pale angel of Death, they were called by 
nearly every living thing to work which was 
welcomed. Few hated their visits. Souls 
which wept when other angels crossed their 
threshold smiled upon/’the advent of these 
angels as a joyful thing. They were never sent 
to rob a nation’s treasure away, or to seize 
from reluctant hands the hard-won fortune, 
or to smite down the strong man in his 
work, and leave him moaning with pain, 





and his heart aching with anxiety because 
of the little pinched faces around his bed. 
Their mission was to do good and to distri- 
bute. Now and again a few people shunned 
them and shut their doors upon them. But 
this was rare. They were welcomed guests 
almost everywhere in the wide dominion of 
God. 
They were free—perhaps the freest of all 
| God’s servants. Yet forasmuch as all God’s 
| creatures, besides the great laws which govern 
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all, have their own special law ; so for these 
seven angels, the freest and greatest of God’s 
sons of light, there was one special law. They 
were joined in ministry. Never were they 
free to go on separate errands. Alway to- 
gether must be their journeying. So when 
they swept over the battlements of God’s 
imperial city with their wings spread wide, 
moving in even flight, and keeping breast- 
line together with harmonious movement of 
wings in musical beat, they seemed like 
amoving light of colours so deftly blended 
that all seemed one, and they fell upon the 
world of their ministry soft and radiant as a 
sunbeam. Or when they spread out in wide 
order, or broke their ranks for a moment, 
because some obstructions stood in their path, 
they flashed with many coloured glory, while 
ten thousand worlds wondered. 

One day as they were leaving a house 
where they had been waiting upon some chil- 
dren and helping them in their play, a thing 
happened which was nothing new, but it 
sounded like a new thing in the ears of one of 
the seven. The Red Angel—the strongest 
angel of them all—so at least he began to 
deem himself—heard it, and he went back to 
Paradise, brooding as though he had been 
wronged. It was only a word spoken by a 
child and echoed by a poet. ‘ Look, look,” 
cried one of the children. “What unsur- 
passed colour,” said the poet ; “it is like the 
sword of God bathed in blood.” 

The sword of God—what dull ministry 
was his! Bound as he was to his six com- 
rades, how little achieved was ever his. True, 
they were free to range whither they would, 
but this freedom was servitude to each,— 
and it seemed bitter now to him who felt 
what he could achieve alone. 

That evening there was a feeling as of dis- 
cord in Heaven, for one soul was out of tune. 
The eye of the Holiest fell upon the Red 
Angel, and the voice of the Supreme spoke— 
“What wouldest thou ?” And the Red Angel 
trembled, for none can hear the voice of God 
without either thrill of joy or fear, or both. 
While the Red Angel kept silent, unable to 
speak through excess of trembling, the Su- 
preme spoke again. ‘ What wouldest thou ? 
Fear not to speak.” And then the Red Angel 
answered : “O Lord, give me freedom. Loose 
the bond which binds me to my six yoke- 
fellows. Let me be free to serve Thee alone.” 
And the Lord said: “ Thou knowest not what 
thou askest. Yet it is well; it shall be so 
even as thou wilt.” Then there fell a pause 
~ the music which always fills the air of 

eaven, and then again spake the Lord, 





speaking tothe Red Angel: “Be free. Thou 
art loosed from thy comrades.” 

And a great pang shot through the Red 
Angel’s heart, and he felt as though some 
joy had passed from him ; and, behold! glory 
fell off from him, as a robe when its yoke is 
severed, and he shrank from the light of 
Heaven, which gazed upon his nakedness. 
But he was free, and though he shuddered, 
and ministry seemed not so sweet, yet the 
voice of the Eternal was heard speaking 
through a blaze of light intenser than any 
which had glowed before his eyes before ; and 
the voice bade him “ Go—go in this thy free- 
dom and minister alone.” And the Red 
Angel passed over the battlement of Heaven, 
like a dark blot upon the jasper walls, and 
shot through the sky like an eagle on the 
wing. Over the wide range of the universe 
he moved over vast tracts of land, among the 
obscure corners of the world, in spots where 
grass was growing, or fields were ripe for 
harvest, in homes where children were play- 
ing and babes nestling in their mothers’ 
arms. But everywhere he went wailing or 
wild shrieks were heard. The touch of his 
feet scorched and withered. Before him the 
smiling land lay; after he was gone the 
fields were as though a flame had scorched 
and blasted their beauty and their fruit. 
Yet if fields will not welcome him, per- 
chance the homes of men will be gladdened 
by his presence ; but, alas! when he reached 
forth his hand to bless a baby brow, a scar 
like the scorching of a hot iron was left 
behind, and the bright eye of the babe 
shrivelled in its socket ; and yet the angel 
brought no light. No crimson glories fol- 
lowed him. He was as a sword dealing 
death, but it was the sword without its glitter 
and its splendour. And the.Red Angel 
returned to God. And he cried, ‘Give me 
thy sweet bondage again and forgive my sin. 
In thy service is perfect freedom. In my own 
choice is death. Only in thy light can we 
and the world see light. Only when work- 
ing together can we minister gladness to the 
sons of men. Alone we are children of dark- 
ness. With Thee and with one another, we 
may give light unto thy kingdom.” 

That evening, as the children were going 
home, they saw a rainbow more brilliant 
than they had ever seen before, and as the 
rainbow faded, the sun’s rays brightened, 
and the winds sang their evening hymn. 
The children went smiling to bed, and the 
old pastor of the village said: “We are but 
broken lights of Thee, and Thou, O God, art 
far above all.” 











Down to the Sands. 


AN ENGLISH WINTERING 
PLACE. 


By HARRY FURNISS. 


LL us suppose that among the smugglers who 
some seventy years ago were the only in 
habitants of the romantic region I am about to 
describe there was a Rip Van Winkle. How sur 
prised he would be if he awoke to-day and beheld 
the transformation which has been effected in his 
sequestered valley since he retired to rest! But 
a few yards from the hut where at night he and 
his lawless band caroused in perfect security now 
stands the most modern and select of clubs, where 
retired luminaries of the professional and artisti¢ 
classes do chiefly love to congregate. Facing it, 
where the little Kinson rivulet, emerging from the 


narrow Chine, emptied itself into the sea, and the lugger lay at anchor, a promenade pier, 


with its gilded alcoves and pavilions g 


littering in the sun, stretches far out into the bay, 


and is crowded with an assemblage of beauty, wealth, and fashion, where, in Rip’s day, 
the song of the lark was all that broke the silence. The pretty Kinson no longer wends 
its playful course through the rugged valley of the Bourne, but is cabined and confined 
within stout walls of masonry, and our ancient friend would smile, no doubt, to see the men 
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with brooms, who daily sweep it out at 7 A.M. 
The cliffs and hills which, unobserved, he 
strolled upon are there, though bristling now 
with bricks and mortar ; but if he attempted 
as of yore to cook his fresh-caught fish over 
a pine fire on the old familiar spot, he would 
find himself liable to a fine for trespassing in 
the grounds of a Grand Hotel, where table- 
Whéte is daily laid for over two hundred 
guests. In fact, the Bournemouth smuggler 
of seventy years ago, or even less, who awoke 
to-day would be bewildered, if he was not 
maddened, by the changes that have taken 
place on that lovely Hampshire and Dorset- 
shire coast within so short atime. He would 
recognise “Old Harry” on the S.W. and 
The Needles on the E., but as he withdrew 
his wicked old eyes from scanning the horizon 
and wandered up the valley with his rusty 
fowling-piece to kill something for dinner, 
he would surely hold up his stiffened arms in 
despair, when he discovered the gorgeous 
shops, the fashionable Arcade, and the Town 
Hall, where used to be the rocks, the ferns, 
and brambles of his youth. 

When I recently took the advice of a 
friend, and paid a long-delayed visit to 
Bournemouth, I happened to have an excel- 
lent guide, and learned how it was to the 
enterprise of a Dorsetshire gentleman—the 
late L. D. Tregonwell, Esq., who owned a 
large tract of land in the neighbourhood, 
then simply a barren heath—that the modern 
town came into existence. Curiosity, it seems, 
had led him to explore this district, and on 
the very verge of the wilderness he was de- 
lighted to find a sheltered valley of unique 
beauty. Here, he came to the conclusion, 
was the ideal spot in which to erect a summer 
residence, and as his friends, one by one, 
became acquainted with his chosen home, 
they all echoed his praise of its charms, and 
thus the foundation of its future prosperity 
began to be laid. It was not, however, until 
1836 that Sir George Gervis, Bart., of Hin- 
ton Admiral, near Christchurch, commenced 
building, on a far more extensive scale, on 
the eastern side of the stream. He was not 
contented to merely cover the ground with 
streets and squares: he saw to the laying 
out himself, and with the assistance of a skil- 
ful architect took care that the plots on his 
estate should be arranged with an eye to the 
picturesque. Some excellent detached villas 
were erected, the Bath Hotel was built, plea- 
sure-gardens were designed on a site such as, 
perhaps, no other town in England possesses, 
and everything which taste and liberality 
could effect was done to preserve the exqul- 





site surroundings of the town and to secure 
its material prosperity. It is with the greater 
pleasure that I thus add my humble testi- 
mony to the evident spirit and enterprise of 
the founders of the new English wintering 
place, because, in the course of these observa- 
tions, I shall feel compelled, on the other 
hand, to write somewhat freely of certain 
blemishes which I conceive to now exist, not 
only in the local administration, but also in 
the public life and social atmosphere of the 
place. 

Life, then, at Bournemouth is passed chiefly 
in the Invalids’ Walk, on the sea-shore, in 
bath-chairs, in the saddle, very much in 
church and still more in chapel; very little 
in the concert-room, the theatre, or the ball- 
room, and constantly, when in the open air, 
under fire from @ particularly aggressive con- 
tingent of sea-side speculators, among whom 
the fly-men and the bath-chair men pre-emi- 
nently lead the way. I shall have more to 
say of them presently, but now I propose to 
conduct my readers to the Sands, which, 
in my opinion, are unquestionably the most 
beautiful and distinctive feature of the town. 
Stretching for miles—from Boscombe on the 
one side to the ancient port of Poole on 
the other, level as a billiard-table and as 
smooth—they sweep round the magnificent 
bay beneath the dark heights of Purbeck, 
and offer the most perfect opportunity for a 
gallop that can be desired. We reach them 
from the town through one of the beautiful 
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Z Caves in the Cliffs. 


valleys which, at in- | 
tervals, intersect the | 
cliffs. Perhaps the most 


which are so peculiar to Bournemouth give 
place to the more meretricious attractions 
of London-by-the-Sea, to see the Invalidys’ 
Walk transformed into a Margate Jetty, 
or the riotous revels of Ramsgate Sands re- 
peated in the pine-shaded valley of Brank- 
some Park. Nor, of course, would I deny 
that the question of public entertainments is 
one upon which we may not all agree. But 
as I think the time has come when liberty of 
speech is generally accorded to those who, 
like myself, are accustomed to say what they 
think with regard to such subjects, and as 
I cannot but hold that it would be very 
much to the interest of the town, as it cer- 
tainly would be to that of the more robust 
section of the visitors, if greater latitude ex- 
isted in this respect, I feel bound to give my 
own impressions of this English wintering 
place as I saw it, with no less fidelity of pen 
than of pencil. It is a fact, I was assured, 
that once upon a time, not so very long ago, 
there did actually exist in the midst of this 
community, a small but veritable temple of 
the drama—a real Theatre Royal, Bourne- 
mouth. There were, too, I was told, some 
very pretty Winter Gardens in the place, 








characteristic of these | but on one unfortunate occasion some years 
is Boscombe Chine, al-| ago the management was so ill-advised as 
though Durley, Alum, | to permit the visit of a circus, and this so 
and Branksome Chines are all lovely. There | shocked the susceptibilities of certain repre- 
is no more agreeable item to the credit side sentatives of local light and leading that 
cf the Bournemouth shore than the absence of | their patronage was withdrawn from the 
many of the usual frequenters of such spots, 'gardens. The place was ruined, and has 
especially those sea-side places near London | become a small Idumza. So was it with the 
and other large cities. In the winter season, | theatre, a thoroughly well-finished structure, 
at all events, there are at Bournemouth no | which was opened in 1882. The interior, I 
negro minstrels, no tambourines, no bones, no | was given to understand, compared favourably 
hurdy-gurdies, no hawkers of pebble brooches | with those of much more pretentious build- 
and gilt gingerbread, no spouting Stigginses | ings of the same kind in larger towns. There 
or turbulent demagogues to mar the sweet | were private boxes, stalls, dress circle, upper 
sobriety of the scene. The children can 
build upon the sand and enjoy their 
merry games undisturbed by such sights 
and sounds as these; and bathers enjoy 
exceptional advantages in the gradual slope 
of the sand and in the facilities afforded 
during the early hours for a dive into 
deep water off the end of the pier. As 
we saunter along, we find there is, indeed, 
one diversion familiar enough to the little 
ones who come from London; it is no 
other than the Royal Punch and Judy, 
which is almost the only form of the 
drama which came under my notice at 
this most decorous and dull of watering- 
places. My readers must not for one mo- 
ment imagine that I have any desire to 
see the unsophisticated charm and beauty 
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aircle, pit, and gallery, with all modern comforts 
and conveniences, and the lessee and manager 
ed no effort to secure the best dramatic 
companies. But it was no use. The “Genius 
joci” stepped in, and with a wave of its 
wand stripped the dainty little house of its 
boxes and circles, hid away the hangings, and 
transformed it into a “hall” more closely 
resembling a servants’ registry than a place 
of entertainment. It really seems as if the 
wers that be had resolved that the valley 
of the Bourne must henceforth do penance in 
sackcloth and ashes, presumably for the 
plunderings and piratical peccadilloes of its 


former inhabitants. I say presumably, be- 
cause on no other hypothesis can I account 
for the extraordinary absence of any provision 
for promoting the gaiety of nations which 
exists in this latest recruit to our pleasure and 
health resorts. Imagine Scarborough bereft 
of the Spa, with its myriad lamps, its fire- 
works, its Meyer Lutz and his brilliant 
band, or Brighton shorn of the King’s Road, 
deprived of its Dome, and innocent of Con- 
cert Hall, Aquarium, or Cirque, and some 
idea may be formed of Bournemouth after 
dusk by such intending visitors as are still 
in possession of their lungs and liberty. 





The Front of the Cliffs. 


An instance of what, I fear, I must call the | 


rather puritanical standard of feeling in the 
place was afforded when, desiring one beauti- 
ful morning to take a gallop on the Sands, I 
ordered my horse, which was at livery, to be 
brought round. Instead of the horse, how- 
ever, a somewhat curt message was brought 
to me, to the effect that it was quite impos- 
sible for me to have the horse for such a 
purpose, as it was Sunday ! although I might 
have had a carriage and pair three times in 
the day if I wished to drive to church. I 
may here mention that it is quite a sight in 
Itself to behold the number of bath-chairs, 
drawn by donkeys, waiting for their occu- 
pants outside the church doors on Sundays. 

XXXII—9 


Of course, however, it must be remembered 
that the place exists chiefly for the invalid, 
and a leading physician has supplied the fol- 
lowing certificate in its favour :—“I have 
examined Bournemouth in all its parts, under 
sunshine as well as during the prevalence of 
wet and high wind. I have no hesitation in 
stating, as the conclusion of my observations 
around as well as within the place, that no 
situation that I have had occasion to examine 

| along the whole southern coast possesses so 
|many capabilities of being made the first 
| invalid sea watering-place in England ; and 
| not only a watering-place, but what is still 
/more important, a winter residence for the 
most delicate constitution requiring a warm 
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The Earl. 


and sheltered locality at this season of the 
year.” Accordingly, the invalid came, saw, 
and has conquered Bournemouth. Evidences 
of his supremacy meet you at every turn. The 
chief promenade in the town is called “The 
Invalids’ Walk,” of which I offer a sketch. 
For the valetudinarian to whom expense is 


no object, a perfect palace has been erected. | 
Under one roof, that of the Mont Dore, he | 
has at his command Turkish baths, vapour | 


baths, inhalation halls, and every variety of 
douche that can be required for medical or 
other treatment. He will find in addition 
all the comforts and refinements of a first- 
class hotel; a ball-room which is seldom 
used, a reading-room, and a billiard-room, 
and at the Bath Hotel a most exquisite 
museum of Japanese objects belonging to 
the proprietor with which to while away 
a rainy day. Even if the visitor does not 








happen to be stopping at this excellent and 
well-appointed hotel, he will find it wel] 
worth a visit, as the taste and splendour of 
its decorations are quite unique in their 
way, even the bedrooms and corridors bein 
adorned with choice works of art and blue 
china, a pleasing contrast, indeed, to the 
cold prints in vile German frames which 
generally confront one in country hotels, 
No less complete of its kind is the accom. 
modation provided for those invalids who 
are not so well endowed with this world’s 
goods. The benevolent institutions are le. 
gion. There is the National Sanatorium, 
which affords an asylum for patients 
afflicted with chest diseases, and who, 
being convalescent, may yet require further 
medical treatment, or who may be labour- 
ing under such incipient forms of consump- 
tion as may afford reasonable hope of their 
obtaining benefit from a temporary resi- 
dence in a dry and salubrious climate ; the 
St. Mary’s Home for invalid ladies, where 
each inmate subscribes a guinea a weck, and 
has the benefit of the advice and treatment 
of the most experienced practitioners ; the 
Bournemouth Dispensary and Cottage Hos- 
pital, where no one is eligible for admission 
whose income exceeds £1 a week ; the Firs 
Home ; the Hospitals for Children ; the Her- 
bert and Hahnemann Convalescent Homes; 
the Resident Infirmary, and many other 
public and private medical homes and hydro- 
pathic establishments. 

Yes, the invalid is everywhere. Not only 
is he the catered for, but also the caterer. 
Most of the tradespeople having established 
themselves in business at Bournemouth under 
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medical advice, and even what I may call | 


the camp followers of the town, the flymen, 
the hackowners, and others, it might reason- 
ably be supposed that they would have had 
sufficient fellow-feeling with the more fugi- 
tive health-seekers to welcome their patron- 
age, behave with civility, and supply their 
needs at a not more exorbitant profit than 
obtains elsewhere. Yet, according to my 
experience, it would be very difficult to name 
a watering-place where the visitor is regarded 
more mercilessly as a disagreeable necessity, 
asa legitimate subject for banter and buf- 
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foonery, and as a pigeon to be plucked of his 
last feather, than this nevertheless popular 
and rising south coast resort. Upon the 
evening of my arrival there the prevailing 
poorliness was forcibly presented to my notice, 
as it appeared to extend even to the four- 
footed creation. I must confess to a weak- 
ness for bric-a-brac and antiquities, and ob- 
serving a certain curiosity-shop with some 
tempting old china displayed in the window, 
I pushed open the door witha view to making 
some purchases. But the proprietor, in a 
husky whisper, contrived to explain to me 


Native Politeness. 


that his assistant, being afraid of the night 
air, had gone home early, taking with him 
the only speaking power in the establishment. 
His own voice was, as no doubt I could per- 
ceive, quite gone, and he therefore implored 
that I would defer my custom until the morn- 
ing. Courteously complying with his request 
hailed a cab to take me to the hotel, but 
the driver, who descended from his perch 
with some difficulty, was seized with such a 
painful and protracted attack of wheezing, 
and was in other respects so afflicted, that it 
seemed doubtful whether he would ever be 
able to get on the seat again. However, at 
length we made a start, but had not gone 
far when the horse also appeared to be taken 
. Worse, and half-way up the hill declined to 





budge another inch until it had mastered a 
violent fit of coughing, which almost threat- 
ened to shake the crazy cab to pieces. This 
incident may be said to present Bournemouth 
in a nutshell. 

If, however, such trifling inconveniences 
were the only tax which the unfortunate 
visitor had to pay for his restoration to health 
he would have little cause for complaint. A 
more serious drawback to the undoubted 
natural attractiveness of Bournemouth is the 
aggressively offensive demeanour of certain 
natives of the baser sort. I allude more 
particularly to the unbridled insolence and 
effrontery with which those who import their 
own horseflesh are treated by those engaged 
in driving the hackney cabs. My sketch of 
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A Gentleman and his ‘“‘’Orse.” 


the Sand-hills on Sunday, however, where 
four full-fledged specimens of the Bourne- 
mouth cad may be seen monopolising the 
resting-place, and jeering and girding at 
two unfortunate invalids, as scant of breath 
they make the toilsome ascent, and also 
the fact that during my sojourn there the 
local Commissioners, as the municipal body 
was then termed, were obliged to apologise 
to H.E. the Turkish Ambassador for the in- 
sults he received one Sunday in the Public 
Gardens, will justify a wider application of 
my remarks. 

The sketch of the fiery untamed steed 
which is being offered for hire by the gentle- 
man in gaiters, may help to give emphasis to 
the advice I give to all who intend to visit 
this charming spot, viz., to take their own 
horses if they possibly can, and in order 
that they may be independent of the livery 
stables, to select a house with stabling 
attached. This advice, if followed, will 
be the more appreciated by those who 
intend to prolong their stay beyond the 
winter. Bournemouth 
is so rapidly rising in 
public esteem for its 
health-restoring quali- 
ties as well as for its 
great natural charms, 
that the winter resi- 
dents are now only a 
part of the large contin- 
gent which annually 
visits the town. Bourne- 
mouth may now be said, 
like Brighton, to enjoy 
two seasons in the year ; 
and with the first ap- 
proach of the “summer 
| people” an unmistak- 
able decline in the 
| quality of the horseflesh 
supplied to you, when 





you want to rest your own, be. 
comes apparent. The younger 
and better horses which have 
been placed at your disposal 
during the winter are now re 
quired for the more lucrative 
business of coaching or to dray 
waggonettes, which at so much 
a head convey excursionists to 
places of interest in the neigh 
bourhood. The consequence is 
f= that some such Rosinante as that 
AF: I have attempted to depict in the 
sketch is offered you instead 
Perhaps you venture to mildly 
hint that the animal before you hardly 
possesses the form of a Derby winner, or 
may even go so far as to stigmatise the poor 
gee-gee as a “screw.” Should you be in. 
cautious enough to do so, its proprietor, 
adopting an attitude that is distinctly 
menacing, will probably inform you that 
what “you call a ‘screw’ is a ‘’orse;’ and 
that, what is more, its owner is a ‘genel 
man.’” 

Speaking seriously, I trust with all sin 
cerity that the new Mayor and Corporation 
of Bournemouth will deal effectually with 
the cabmen and others of that ilk who, not 
having scrupled to demand double what is 
due to them under pain of a volley of abuse, 
vent their ill-temper when disappointed. In 
taking leave of this subject I will only add that 
Iwrite the more feelingly on the subject, asmy 
little daughter was nearly thrown off her pony 
by the shouting and tumult caused by these 
literally howling cads, who positively bawl 
at the horses as they pass. My brief survey 
of Bournemouth would not be complete 
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without some reference to the cost of living, 
which no one acquainted with the town will 
deny is excessive. The tradespeople endea- 
your to excuse their high charges by the 
plea that the greater portion of the visitors 
being invalids, who will only have the best 
of everything, the delicacies and tit-bits of 
the market, they have no sale for the re- 
mainder, and have to seek their profit almost 
exclusively from one class of trade, the best. 

All credit is due to the Earl of Portarling- 
ton for his unceasing efforts to promote the 
gaiety of Bournemouth life. Visitors are as 
familiar with the Earl’s personal appearance, 
as he is wheeled about 
in his bath chair, in 
mufti, with his slouch 
hat, his briar pipe, and 
kindly greeting to all, 
as they are with the 
charming old thatched 
house in the centre of 
the town, which he oc- 
cupies. Who, indeed, 
does not know “ Hippy 
Damer,” so long a 
monument of old-fash- 
ioed conservatism in 
the House of Commons, 
and a leading figure in 
London society, from 
the good old days of 
Paddy Green and the 
Cider Cellars, and who 
has been as familiar to 
the man about town as 
he is now at Bourne- 
mouth to the man who 
is out of it ? 

In conclusion, it 
only remains for me to 
add my cordial testimony, on the other 
hand, to the many excellences of Bourne- 
mouth as a wintering place. In the exqui- 
site Public Garden, owing to the ingenious 
selection of shrubs and flowers, and no doubt 
largely to the beautiful air, there seems 
to reign a perpetual spring. One sugges- 
tion, however, I venture to make which, if 
carried out, would I think add largely to 
the attractions of these Gardens. Most 
people frequent such places for the pur- 
pose of seeing others and being seen. But 
at Bournemouth, unless indeed you are in 
such a prostrate condition that you only 
feel at home in the Invalids’ Walk, or 
feel disposed to tramp the chilly pier, there 
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a ride should be made right through these 
Gardens, a sort of Rotten Row by the 
Sea, which should answer the purpose of 
the King’s Road at Brighton. This would 
enliven the scene considerably, and is I 
think quite practicable, as the Gardens are 
fully wide enough to allow one side of the 
stream which meanders through them to be 
devoted to this purpose, without encroach- 
ing upon the rights of pedestrians, or of 
the occupiers of bath chairs upon the other. 
I can but glance at the capital hotels, the 
charming walks and drives to Boscombe, 
Pokesdown, Springbourne, Branksome Park, 





A peep at Christchurch. 


|or Christchurch ; but I must find space to 


extol the excellent train service which the 
South Western Railway Company have estab- 
lished between Waterloo and Bournemouth. 
I believe many people who would like to visit 
the place have been deterred from doing so 
under the impression that it involved a long 
and tedious journey. But this is quite a 
mistaken idea. Last spring saw the in- 
auguration of the new Pullman Express, 
with its magnificent drawing-room and 
luncheon cars. The pleasant journey is 
now performed in the short space of two 
hours and a half, and this train especially 
reflects the highest credit upon the enter- 





prise and spirit of the railway company. 


is no inducement to the beau monde to| Perhaps the highest compliment I can 
appear at its best. I would propose that| pay to Bournemouth is to say, that all 
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that Nature could do for it she has done 
with the most bountiful hand, and if the 
authorities will only recognise the require- 
ments of a fashionable watering-place at the 
end of the nineteenth century, and by a judi- 
cious code of municipal regulations keep a 





firm hand over the more unruly element in 
the population, I see no reason why there 
should eventually be any more popular and 
flourishing seaside resort for its size in Eng. 
land than the former haunt of our smuggling 
friend, the Rip Van Winkle of the Bourne. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE, 


Avutnor or * A Winpow 1x TuHrvums,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 


” R. DISHART !” 

Jean had clutched at Gavin in 
Bank Street. Her hair was streaming, and 
her wrapper but half buttoned. 

“Oh, Mr. Dishart, look at the mistress. I 
couldna keep her in the manse.” 

Gavin saw his mother beside him, bare- 
headed, trembling. 

“How could I sit still, Gavin, and the 
town full o’ the skirls of women and bairns ? 
Oh, Gavin, what can Ido for them? They 
will suffer most this night.” 

As Gavin took her hand he knew that 
Margaret felt for the people more than he. 

“ But you must go home, mother,” he said, 
“and leave me to do my duty. I will take 
you myself if you will not go with Jean. 
Be careful of her, Jean.” 

“ Ay, will I,” Jean answered, then burst 
into tears. ‘Mr. Dishart,” she cried, “if 
they take my father, they’d best take my 
mither too.” 

The two women went back to the manse, 
where Jean relit the fire, having nothing 


else to do, and boiled the kettle, while Mar- a 
garet wandered in anguish from room to | 
| past with a scythe in his hands, “lay down 


room. 

Men nearly naked ran past Gavin, seeking 
to escape from Thrums by the fields he had 
descended. When he shouted to them they 
only ran faster. A Tillyloss weaver whom 
he tried to stop struck him savagely and 
sped past to the square. In Bank Street, 
which was full of people at one moment and 
empty the next, the minister stumbled over 
old Charles Yuill. 

“Take me, and welcome,” Yuill cried, mis- 
taking Gavin for the enemy. He had only 
one arm through the sleeve of his jacket, and 
his feet were bare. 

“T am Mr. Dishart. Are the soldiers 
already in the square, Yuill ?” 

“They'll be there in a minute.” 








The man was so weak that Gavin had to 
hold him. 

“Be a man, Charles. You have nothing 
to fear. It is not such as you the soldiers 
have come for. If need be, I can swear that 
you had not the strength, even if you had 
the will, to join in the weavers’ riot.” 

“For gudesake, Mr. Dishart,” Yuill cried, 
his hands chattering on Gavin’s coat, “ dinna 
swear that. My laddie was in the thick 0 
the riot ; and if he’s ta’en there’s the poors- 
house gaping for Kitty and me, for I couldna 
weave half a web a week. If there’s a war- 
rant agin onybody o’ the name o’ Yuill, swear 
it's me; swear I'm a desperate character, 
swear I’m michty strong for all I look palsied; 
and if, when they take me, my courage breaks 
down, swear the mair, swear I confessed my 
guilt to you on the Book.” 

As Yuill spoke the quick rub-a-dub of a 
drum was heard. 

“The soldiers!” Gavin let go his hold of 
the old man, who hastened away to give 
himself up. 

“'That’s no the sojers,” said a woman ; “‘it’s 
the folk gathering in the square. This’ll be 
watery Sabbath in Thrums.” 

“ Rob Dow,” shouted Gavin, as Dow fiung 


that scythe.” 

“Dagon religion!” Rob retorted fiercely, 
“it spoils a’ thing.” 

“Lay down that scythe; I command 
you.” 

Rob stopped undecidedly, then cast the 
scythe from him, but its rattle on the stones 
was more than he could bear. 

“JT winna,” he cried, and, picking it up, 
ran to the square. 

An upper window in Bank Street opened, 
and Dr. McQueen put out his head. He was 
smoking as usual. 

“Mr. Dishart,” he said, “you will return 
home at once if you are a wise man; OF 

Watery Sabbath, disastrous day. 
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better still, come in here. You can do 
nothing with these people to-night.” 

“T can stop their fighting.” 

“You will only make black blood between 
them and you.” 
‘ “Dinna heed him, Mr. Dishart,” cried some 
women. 

“You had better heed him,” cried a man. 

“JT will not desert my people,” Gavin said. 

“Listen then to my prescription,” the 
doctor replied. ‘ Drive that gypsy lassie out 
of the town before the soldiers reach it. She 
is firing the men to a red-heat through sheer 
devilry.” 

“She brocht the news, or we would have 
been nipped in our beds,” some people cried. 

“Does any one know who she is?” Gavin 
demanded, but all shook their heads. The 
Egyptian, as they called her, had never been 
seen in these parts before. 

“Has any other person seen the soldiers?” 
he asked. ‘“ Perhaps this is a false alarm.” 

“Several have seen them within the last 
few minutes,” the doctor answered. “They 
came from Tilliedrum, and were advancing 
on us from the south, but when they heard 
that we had got the alarm they stopped at 
the top of the brae, near T’nowhead’s farm. 
Man, you would take these things more 
coolly if you smoked.” “ 

“Show me this woman,” Gavin said sternly 
to those who had been listening. Then a 
stream of people carried him into the square. 

The square has altered little, even in these 
days of enterprise, when Tillyloss has be- 
come Newton Bank, and the Craft Head 
Croft Terrace, with enamelled labels on 
them for the guidance of slow people, who 
forget their address and have to run to the 
end of the street and look up every time they 
write a letter.* The stones on which the 
butter-wives sat have disappeared, and with 
them the clay walls and the outside stairs. 
Gone, too, is the stair of the town-house, 
from the top of which the drummer roared 
the gossip of the week on Sabbaths to coun- 
try-folk, to the scandal of all who knew that 
the proper thing on that day is to keep your 
blinds down ; but the town-house itself, round 
and red, still makes exit to the south trouble- 
some.t Wherever streets meet the square 
there is a house in the centre of them, 
and thus the heart of Thrums is a box, in 
which the stranger finds himself suddenly, 
wondering at first how he is to get out, and 
presently how he got in. 


* Mr. Ogilvy was much distressed when the names of the 

irums streets were altered, and it has been said even that he 
bribed Micah Dow to fling stones at the enamel signs.—1/, 

+ I hear that it is to be pulled down.—H. 








To Gavin, who never before had seen a 
score of people in the square at once, here 
was a sight strange and terrible. Andrew 
Struthers, an old soldier, stood on the outside 
stair of the town-house, shouting words of 
command to some fifty weavers, many of them 
scantily clad, but all armed with pikes and 
staves. Mest were known to the little minis- 
ter, but they wore faces that were new to him. 
Newcomers joined the body every moment. 
If the drill was clumsy the men were fierce. 
Hundreds of people gathered around, some 
screaming, some shaking their fists at the old 
soldier, many trying to pluck their relatives 
out of danger. Gavin could not see the 
Egyptian. Women and old men, fighting 
for possession of his ear, implored him te 
disperse the armed band. He ran up the 
town-house stair, and in a moment it had 
become a pulpit. 

*Dinna dare to interfere, Mr. Dishart,” 
Struthers said savagely. 

“ Andrew Struthers,” said Gavin solemnly, 
‘in the name of God I order you to leave 
me alone. If you don’t,” he added ferociously, 
“Tl fling you over the stair.” 

“Dinna heed him, Andrew,” some one 
shouted ; and another cried, “He canna 
understand our sufferings: he has dinner 
ilka day.” 

Struthers faltered, however, and Gavin 
cast his eye over the armed men. 

“ Rob Dow,” he said, “William Carmichael, 
Thomas Whamond, William Munn, Alex- 
ander Hobbart, Henders Haggart, step for- 
ward.” 

These were Auld Lichts, and when they 
found that the minister would not take his 
eyes off them, they obeyed, all save Rob 
Dow. 

“Never mind him, Rob,” said the atheist, 
Cruickshanks, “ it’s better playing cards in 
hell than singing psalms in heaven.” 

“ Joseph Cruickshanks,” responded Gavin 
grimly, “ you will find no cards down there.” 

Then Rob also came to the foot of the 
stair. There was some angry muttering from 
the crowd, and young Charles Yuill ex- 
claimed, “Dagon you, would you lord it 
ower us on week-days as weel as op Sab- 
baths ?” 

“ Lay down your weapons,” Gavin said to 
the six men. 

They looked at each other. 
slipped his pike behind his back. 

“T hae no weapon,” he said slily. 

“Let me hae my fling this nicht,” Dow 
entreated, “and I'll promise to bide sober 
for a twelvemonth.” 


Hobbart 
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“Oh, Rob, Rob!” the minister said bit- 
terly, “are you the man I prayed with a few 
hours ago ?” 

The scythe fell from Rob’s hands. 

“Down wi’ your pikes,” he roared to his 
companions, “ or I'll brain you wi’ them.” 

* Ay, lay them down,” the precentor whis- 
pered, “but keep your feet on them.” 

Then the minister, who was shaking with 
excitement, though he did not know it, 
stretched forth his arms for silence, and it 
came so suddenly as to frighten the people 
in the neighbouring streets. 

“Tf he prays were done for,” cried young 
Charles Yuill, but even in that hour many of 
the people unbonneted. 

“Oh, Thou who art the Lord of hosts,” 
Gavin prayed, “we are in Thy hands this 
night. These are Thy people, and they have 
sinned, but Thou art a merciful God, and 
they were sore tried, and knew not what 
they did. To Thee, our God, we turn for 
deliverance, for without Thee we are lost.” 

The little minister’s prayer was heard all 
round the square, and many weapons were 
dropped as an Amen to it. 

“Tf you fight,” cried Gavin, brightening 
as he heard the clatter of the iron on the 
stones, “your wives and children may be 
shot in the streets. These soldiers have 
come for a dozen of you: will you be bene- 
fited if they take away a hundred ?” 

“Oh, hearken to him,” cried many women. 

“T winna,” answered a man, “for I’m ane 
o’ the dozen. Whaur’s the Egyptian ?” 

“ Here.” 

Gavin saw the crowd open, and the woman 
of Windyghoul come out of it, and, while he 
should have denounced her, he only blinked, 
for once more her loveliness struck him full 
in the eyes. She was beside him:on the 
stair before he became a minister again. 

“How dare you, woman ?” he cried ; but 
she flung a rowan berry at him. 

“Tf I were a man,” she exclaimed, address- 
ing the people, “I wouldna let mysel’ be 
catched like a mouse in a trap.” 

‘““We winna,” some answered. 

“What kind o’ women are you,” cried 
the Egyptian, her face gleaming as she 
turned to her own sex, “ that bid your men 
folk gang to the gaol when a bold front 
would lead them to safety? Do you want 
to be husbandless and hameless t” 

“Disperse, 1 command you !” cried Gavin. 
“This abandoned woman is inciting you to 
riot.” 

“Dinna heed this little man,” the Egyptian 
retorted. 


It is curious to know that even at that 
anxious moment Gavin winced because she 
called him little. 

“She has the face of a mischief-maker,” 
he shouted, “ and her words are evil.” 
“You men and women o’ Thrums,” she 
responded, “ken that I wish you weel by 
the service I hae done you this nicht. Wha 
telled you the sojers was coming ?” 

“It was you; it was you!” 

** Ay, and mony a mile I ran to bring the 
news. Listen, and I'll tell you mair.” 

“She has a false tongue,” Gavin cried; 
“listen not to the brazen woman.” 

“ What I have to tell,” she said, “is as 
true as what I’ve telled already, and how true 
that is you a’ ken. You're wondering how 
the sojers has come toa stop at the tapo 
the brae instead o’ marching on the town. 
Here’s the reason. They agreed to march 
straucht to the square if the alarm wasna 
gien, but if it was they were to break into 
small bodies and surround the town so that 
you couldna get out. That’s what they're 
doing now.” 

At this the screams were redoubled, and 
many men lifted the weapons they had 
dropped. 

“Believe her not,” cried Gavin. ‘“ How 
could a wandering gypsy know all this ?” 

“ Ay, how can you ken ?” some demanded. 

“Tt’s enough that I do ken,” the Egyptian 
answered. “And this mair I ken, that the 
captain o’ the soldiers is confident he’ll nab 
everyone o’ you that’s wanted unless you do 
one thing.” 

* What is’t ?” 

“Tf you a’ run different ways you're lost, 
but if you keep thegither you'll be able to 
force a road into the country whaur you 
can scatter. That’s what he’s fleid you'll 
do.” 

“Then it’s what we will do.” 

“Tt is what you will not do,” Gavin said, 
passionately. “The truth is not in this 
wicked woman.” 

But scarcely had he spoken when he knew 
that startling news had reached the square. 
A murmur arose on the skirts of the mob, 
and swept with the roar of the sea toward 
the town-house. A detachment of the sol- 
diers was marching down the Roods from 
the north. 

“There's some coming frae the east- 
town end,” was the next intelligence, “and 
they’ve gripped Sanders Webster, and auld 
Charles Yuill has gien himsel’ up.” 

“You see, you see,” the gypsy said, flash- 
ing triumph at Gavin. 
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“Lay down your weapons,” Gavin cried, 
but his power over the people had gone. 

“The Egyptian spoke true,” they shouted, 
“ dinna heed the minister.” 

Gavin tried to seize the gypsy by the 
shoulders, but she slipped past him down 
the stair, and crying “Follow me!” ran 
round the town-house and down the brae. 

“Woman !” he shouted after her, but she 
only waved her arms scornfully. The people 
followed her, many of the men still grasp- 
ing their weapons, but all in disorder. 
A minute after Gavin saw the gleam of the 
ring on her finger, as she waved her hands, 
he and Dow were alone in the square. 

“She’s an awfu’ woman that,” Rob said, 
“T saw her lauching.” 

Gavin ground his teeth. 

“Rob Dow,” he said slowly, “if I had not 
found Christ I would have throttled that 
woman. You saw how she flouted me ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Dow looked shamefacedly at the minister, 
and then set off up the square. 

“Where are you going, Rob ?” 

“To gie myself up. I maun do something 
to let you see there’s one man in Thrums that 
has mair faith in you than in a fliskmahoy.” 

“ And only one, Rob. But I don’t know 
that they want to arrest you.” 

“ Ay, I had a hand in tying the polissman 
to the——” 

“TI want to hear nothing about that,” 
Gavin said, quickly. 

“ Will I hide, then ?” 

“T dare not advise you to do that. It 
would be wrong.” 

Half a score of fugitives tore past the town- 
house, and were out of sight without a cry. 
There was a tread of heavier feet, and a 
dozen soldiers, with several policemen and 
two prisoners, appeared suddenly on the 
north side of the square. 

“Rob,” cried the minister in desperation, 
“run!” 

When the soldiers reached the town-house, 
where they locked up their prisoners, Dow 
was skulking eastward, and Gavin running 
down the brae. 

“They're fechting,” he was told, “they're 
fechting on the brae, the sojers is firing, a 
man’s killed !” 

But this was an exaggeration. 

The brae, though short, is very steep. 
There is a hedge on one side of it, from 


Fliskmahoy, giddy coquette. 





which the land falls away, and on the other 
side a hillock. Gavin reached the scene to 
see the soldiers marching down the brae, 
guarding a small body of policemen. The 
armed weavers were retreating before them. 
A hundred women or more were on the 
hillock, shrieking and gesticulating. Gavin 
joined them, calling on them not to fling the 
stones they had begun to gather. 

The armed men broke into a rabble, flung 
down their weapons, and fied back toward the 
town-house. Here they almost ran against 
the soldiers in the square, who again forced 
them into the brae. Finding themselves 
about to be wedged between the two forces, 
some crawled through the hedge, where 
they were instantly seized by policemen. 
Others sought to climb on to the hillock and 
thence escape into the country. The police- 
men clambered after them. The men were 
too frightened to fight, but a woman seized 
a policeman by the waist and flung him head- 
foremost among the soldiers. One of these 
shouted “Fire!” but the captain cried “No.” 
Then came showers of missiles from the 
women. They stood their ground and de- 
fended the retreat of the scared men. 

Who flung the first stone is not known, 
but it is believed to have been the Egyptian. 
The policemen were recalled, and the whole 
body ordered to advance down the brae. 
Thus the weavers who had not escaped at 
once were driven before them, and soon 
hemmed in between the two bodies of soldiers, 
when they were easily captured. But for 
two minutes there was a thick shower of 
stones and clods of earth. 

It was ever afterwards painful to Gavin to 
recall this scene, but less on account of the 
shower of stones than because of the flight 
of one divit in it. He had been watching the 
handsome young captain, Halliwell, riding 
with his men; admiring him, too, for his 
coolness. This coolness exasperated the 
gypsy, who twice flung at Halliwell and 
missed him. He rode on smiling contemptu- 
ously. 

“Oh, if I could only fling straight!” the 
Egyptian moaned. 

Then she saw the minister by her side, and 
in the tick of a clock something happened 
that can never be explained. For the mo- 
ment Gavin was so lost in misery over the 
probable effect of the night’s rioting that he 
had forgotten where he was. Suddenly the 
Egyptian’s beautiful face was close to his, 
and she pressed a divit into his hand, at 
the same time pointing at the officer, and 
whispering “ Hit him.” 
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Gavin flung the clod of earth, and hit | 


Halliwell on the head. 

I say I cannot explain this. I tell what 
happened, and add with thankfulness that 
only the Egyptian witnessed the deed. Gavin, 
I suppose, had flung the divit before he could 
stay his hand. Then he shrank back in 
horror. 

“ Woman!” he cried, again. 

“ You are a dear,” she said, and vanished. 

By the time Gavin was breathing freely 
agaifithe lock-up was crammed with prisoners, 
and the Riot Act had been read from the 
town-house stair. It is still remembered 
that the baron-bailie, to whom this duty fell, 
had got no further than, “Victoria by the 
Grace of God,” when the paper was struck 
out of his hands. 

When a stirring event occurs up here we 
smack our lips over it for months, and so I 
could still write a history of that memorable 
night in Thrums. I could tell how the doctor, 
a man whose shoulders often looked as if 
they had been caught in a shower of tobacco 
ash, brought me the news to the school-house, 
and how, when I crossed the fields to dumb- 
founder Waster Lunny with it, I found 
Birse, the post, reeling off the story to him 
as fast as a fisher could let out line. I know 
who was the first woman on the Marywell 
brae to hear the horn, and how she woke her 
husband, and who heard it first at the Den- 
head and the Tenements, with what they 
immediately said and did. I had from Dite 
Deuchar’s own lips the curious story of his 
sleeping placidly throughout the whole dis- 
turbance, and on wakening in the morning 
yoking to his loom as usual; and also his 
statement that such ill-luck was enough to 
shake a man’s faith in religion. The police 
had knowledge that enabled them to go 
straight to the houses of the weavers wanted, 
but they sometimes brought away the wrong 
man, for such of the people as did not escape 
from the town had swopped houses for the 
night, a trick that served them better than 
all their drilling on the hill. Old Yuill’sson 
escaped by burying himself in a peat-rick, and 
Snecky Hobart by pretending that he was a 
sack of potatoes. Less fortunate was Sanders 
Webster, the mole-catcher already mentioned. 
Sanders was really aninnocentman. He had 
not even been in Thrums on the night of the 
rising against the manufacturers, but think- 
ing that the outbreak was to be left un- 
punished, he wanted his share in the glory of 
it. So he had boasted of being a ringleader 
until many believed him, including the 
authorities. His braggadocio undid him. 








He was run to earth in a pig-sty, and got 
nine months. With the other arrests I need 
not concern myself, for they have no part in 
the story of the little minister. 

While Gavin was with the families whose 
breadwinners were now in the lock-up, a cell 
that was usually crammed on fair nights and 
empty for the rest of the year, the sheriff 
and Halliwell were in the round room of the 
town-house, not in a good temper. They 
spoke loudly, and some of their words sank 
into the cell below. 

“The whole thing has been a fiasco,” the 
sheriff was heard saying, “ owing to our fail- 
ing to take them by surprise. Why, three- 
fourths of those taken will have to be libe- 
rated, and we have let the worst offenders 
slip through our hands.” 

“Well,” answered Halliwell, who was 
wearing a heavy cloak, “I have brought 
your policemen into the place, and that is all 
I undertook to do.” 

“You brought them, but at the expense 
of alarming the country-side. I wish we 
had come without you.” 

“Nonsense. My men advanced like ghosts. 
Could your police have come down that brae 
alone to-night ?” 

‘Yes, because it would have been deserted. 
Your soldiers, I tell you, have done the mis- 
chief. This woman, who, so many of our 
prisoners admit, brought the news of our 
coming, must either have got it from one of 
your men or have seen them on the march.” 

“The men did not know their destination. 
True, she might have seen us despite our 
precautions, but you forget that she told 
them how we were to act in the event of our 
being seen. That is what perplexes me.” 

“Yes, and me too, for it was a close secret 
between you and me and Lord Rintoul and 
not half-a-dozen others.” 

“Well, find the woman, and we shall get 
the explanation. If she is still in the town 
she cannot esaape, for my men are every- 
where.” 

“She was seen ten minutes ago.” 

“Then she is ours. I say, Riach, if I were 
you I should set all my prisoners free and 
take away a cartload of their wives instead. 
I have only seen the backs of the men of 
Thrums, but, on my word, I very nearly ran 
away from the women. Hallo! I believe 
one of your police has caught our virago 
single-handed.” 

So Halliwell exclaimed, hearing some one 
shout, “This is the rascal!” But it was not 
the Egyptian who was then thrust into the 
round room. It was John Dunwoodie, look- 
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ing very sly. Probably there was not, even 
in Thrums, a cannier man than Dunwoodie. 
His religious views were those of Cruick- 
shanks, but he went regularly to church “on 
the off chance of there being a God after all ; 
so I’m safe, whatever side may be wrong.” 

“This is the man,” explained a policeman, 
“who brought the alarm. He admits him- 
self having been in Tilliedrum just before we 
started.” 

“Your name, my man?” the sheriff de- 
manded. 

“Tt micht be John Dunwoodie,” the tin- 
smith answered cautiously. 

“But is it ?” 

“J dinna say it’s no.” 

“You were in Tilliedrum this evening ?” 

“T micht hae been.” 

“Were you ?” 

“Tl swear to nothing.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I’m a canny man.” 

“Into the cell with him,” Halliwell cried, 
losing patience. 

“Leave him to me,” said the sheriff. “I 
understand the sort of man. ‘Now, Dun- 
woodie, what were you doing in Tilliedrum ?” 

“I micht be taking my laddie down to be 
prenticed to a writer there,” answered Dun- 
woodie, falling into the sheriff’s net. 

“What are you yourself ?” 

“T micht be a tinsmith to trade.” 

“And you, a mere tinsmith, dare to tell 
me that a lawyer was willing to take your 
son into his office? Be cautious, Dunwoodie.” 

“Weel, then, the laddie’s highly edicated 
and I hae sillar, and that’s how the writer 
oo to take him and make a gentleman o’ 

“T learn from the neighbours,” the police- 
man explained, “that this is partly true, but 
what makes us suspect him is this. He left 
the laddie at Tilliedrum, and yet when he 
came home the first person he sees at the 
fireside is the laddie himself. The laddie 
had run home, and the reason plainly was 
that he had heard of our preparations and 
wanted to alarm the town.” 

“There seems something in this, Dun- 
woodie,” the sheriff said, “and if you cannot 
explain it I must keep you in custody.” 

“Tl make a clean breast o’t,” Dunwoodie 
replied, seeing that in this matter truth 
was best. ‘The laddie was terrible against 
being made a gentleman, and when he saw 
the kind o’ life he would hae to lead, clean 
hands, clean dickies, and no gutters on his 
breeks, his heart took mair scunner at gen- 
teelity than ever, and he ran hame. Ay, I 





was mad when I saw him at the fireside, but 
he says to me, ‘How would you like to be a 
gentleman yoursel’, father ?’ he says, and that 
so affected me ’at I’m to gie him his ain way.” 

Another prisoner, Dave Langlands, was 
confronted with Dunwoodie. 

“John Dunwoodie’s as innocent as I am 
mysel’,” Dave said, “and ’'m most michty 
innocent. It wasna John but the Egyptian 
that gae the alarm. I tell you what, sheriff, 
if it'll make me innocenter-like I'll picture the 
Egyptian to you just as I saw her, and syne 
you'll be able to catch her easier.” 

“You are an honest fellow,” said the 
sheriff. 

“T only wish I had the whipping of him,” 
growled Halliwell, who was of a generous 
nature. 

“For what business had she,” continued 
Dave righteously, “to meddle in other folk’s 
business ? She’s no a Thrums lassie, and so I 
say ‘Let the law take its course on her.’” 

“Will you listen to such a cur, Riach ?” 
asked Halliwell. 

“Certainly. Speak out, Langlands.” 

“Weel, then, I was in the windmill the 
nicht.” 

“You were a watcher ?” 

“T happened to be in the windmill wi’ 
another man,” Dave went on, avoiding the 
officer’s question. 

“What was his name?” demanded Halli- 
well. 

“Tt was the Egyptian I was to tell you 
about,” Dave said, looking to the sheriff. 

“ Ah, yes, you only tell tales about women,” 
said Halliwell. 

“Strange women,” corrected Dave. “Weel, 
we was there, and it would maybe be twal 
o'clock, and we was speaking (but about 
lawful things) when we heard some ane run- 
ning yont the road. I keeked through a 
hole in the door, and I saw it was an Egyptian 
lassie ’at I had never clapped e’en on afore. 
She saw the licht in the window, and she 
cried, ‘ Hie, you billies in the windmill, the 
sojers is coming!’ I fell in a fricht, but the 
other man opened the door, and again she 
cries, ‘ The sojers is coming ; quick, or you'll 
be taen.’ At that the other man up wi’ his 
bonnet and ran, but I didna make off so 
smart.” 

“You had to pick yourself up first,” sug- 
gested the officer. 

“Sal, it was the lassie picked me up; ay, 
and she picked up a horn at the same time.” 

*‘ ¢Blaw on that,’ she cried, ‘and alarm the 
town.’ But, sheriff, I didna do’t. Na, I had 
ower muckle respect for the law.” 
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“In other words,” said Halliwell, “ you 
also bolted, and left the gypsy to blow the 
horn herself.” 

““T dinna deny but what I made my feet 
my friend, but it wasna her that blew the 
horn. I ken that, for looked back and saw 
her trying to do’t, but she couldna, she didna 
ken the way.” 

“Then who did blow it ?” 

“The first man she met, I suppose. We 
a’ kent that the horn was to be the signal 
except Wearyworld. He’s police, so we kept 
it frae him.” 

“ That is all you saw of the woman ?” 

“ Ay, for I ran straucht to my garret, and 
there your men took me. Can I gae hame 
now, sheriff ?” 

“No, you cannot. 
appearance.” 

“She had a heap o’ rowan berries stuck in 
her hair, and, I think, she had on a green 
wrapper and a red shawl. She had a most 
extraordinar face. I canna exact describe it, 
for she would be lauchin’ one second and 
syne solemn the next. I tell you her face 
changed as quick as you could turn the pages 
o’ a book. Ay, here comes Wearyworld to 
speak up for me.” 

Wearyworld entered cheerfully. 

“This is the local policeman,” a Tillie- 
drum officer said ; ‘we have been searching 
for him everywhere, and only found him 
now.” 

“ Where have you been?” asked the sheriff, 
wrathfully. 

“Whaur maist honest men is at this 
hour,” replied Wearyworld ; “in my bed.” 

“How dared you ignore your duty at 
such a time ?” 

“Tt’s a long story,” the policeman answered 
pleasantly, in anticipation of a talk at last. 

“ Answer me in a word.” 

“In a word!” cried the policeman, quite 


Describe the woman’s 


crestfallen. “It cannabe done. You'll need 
to cross-examine me, too. It’s my lawful 
richt.” 


“Tl take you to the Tilliedrum gaol for 
your share in this night’s work if you do not 
speak to the purpose. Why did you not 
hasten to our assistance ?” 

“ As sure as death I never kent you was 
here. I was up the Roods on my rounds 


when I heard an awfu’ din down in the 
square, and thinks I, there’s rough characters 
about, and the place for honest folk is their 
bed. So to my bed I gaed, and I was in'’t 
when your men gripped me.” 

“We must see into this before we leave. 
In the meantime you will act as a guide to 





my searchers. Stop! Do you know any. 
thing of this Egyptian ?” 

“ What Egyptian? Is’t a lassie wi’ rowans 
in her hair ?” 

“*The same. Have you seen her ?” 

“That Ihave. There’s nothing agin her, 
is there? Whatever it is, I'll uphaud she 
didna do’t, for a simpler, franker-spoken 
crittur couldna be.” 

* Never mind what I want her for. When 
did you see her ?” 

“It would be about twal o’clock,” began 
Wearyworld unctuously, “when I was in the 
Roods. Ay, no lang afore I heard the dis. 
turbance in the square. I was standing in 
the middle o’ the road, wondering how the 
door o’ the windmill was swinging open, 
when she came up to me. 

**¢ A fine nicht for the time o’ year,’ I says 
to her, for nobody but the minister had 
spoken to me a’ day. 

*** A very fine nicht,’ says she, very frank, 
though she was breathing quick like as if she 
had been running. ‘ You'll be police ?’ says 
she. 

“*T am,’ says I, ‘and wha be you ?’ 

“Tm just a puir gypsy lassie,’ she says. 

*¢ And what’s that in your hand,’ says I. 

*¢Tt’s a horn I found in the wood,’ says 
she, ‘but it’s rusty and winna blaw.’ 

“T laughed at her ignorance, and says I, 
‘I warrant I could blaw it.’ 

*¢T dinna believe you,’ says she. 

“*Gie me haud o’t,’ says I, and she gae it to 
me, and I blew some bonny blasts on’t. Ay, 
you see she didna ken the way o’'t. ‘ Thank 
you kindly,’ says she, and she ran awa with- 
out even minding to take the horn back 
again.” * 

“You incredible idiot !” cried the sheriff. 
“Then it was you who gave the alarm.” 

“What hae I done to madden you?” 
honest Wearyworld asked in perplexity. 

“Get out of my sight, sir,” roared the 
sheriff. 

But the captain laughed. 

“T like your doughty policeman, Riach,” 
he said. ‘Hie! obliging friend, let us hear 
how this gypsy struck you. How was she 
dressed ?” 

*‘ She was snod, but no unca snod,” replied 
Wearyworld stiffly. 

“J don’t understand you.” 

“T mean she was couthie but no sair in 
order.” 


* Mr. Ogilvy afterwards bought this horn from the police 
man for two talks.—M. 


— 





Unca snod, specially neat; couthie, neat; sair in order, 
well dressed, 
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““Why don’t you look at mc?” asked Halliwell. 
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“ What on earth is that ?” 

“ Weel, a tasty stocky, but gey orra put 
on.” 

“What language are you speaking, you 
enigma ?” 

“T’m saying she was naturally a bonny bit 
kimmer rather than happit up to the nines.” 

“ Oh, go away,” cried Halliwell; whereupon 
Wearyworld descended the stair haughtily, 
declaring that the sheriff was an unreasonable 
man, and that he was a queer captain who 
did not understand the English language. 

“Can I gae hame now, sheriff?” asked 
Langlands, hopefully. 

“Take this fellow back to his cell,” Riach 
answered shortly, ‘and whatever else you do, 
see that you capture this woman. Halliwell, 
Iam going out to look for her myself. Con- 
found it, what are you laughing at ?” 

“ At the way this vixen has slipped through 
your fingers.” 

“Not quite that, sir, not quite that. She 
is in Thrums still, and I swear I'll have her 
before day breaks. 


if she is brought here in my absence she does 
not slip through your fingers.” 

“If she is brought here,” said Halliwell, 
mocking him, “ you must return and protect 
me. It would be cruelty to leave a poor | 


soldier in the hands of a woman of Thrums.” 

“She is not a Thrums woman. You have 
been told so a dozen times.” 

“Then I am not afraid.” 

In the round room (which is oblong) there 
isa throne on which the bailie sits when he 
dispenses justice. 
cloths that give it the appearance of a pulpit. 


See to it, Halliwell, that | 


soner doubtfully until the door closed. Then 
the officer wheeled round languidly, expect- 
ing to find the Egyptian gaunt and muscular. 

“Now then,” he drawled, “ why By 
Jove !” 

The gallant soldier was as much taken 
aback as if he had turned to find a pistol at 
his ear. He took his feet offthe table. Yet 
he only saw the gypsy’s girlish figure in its 
red and green, for she had covered her face 
with her hands. She was looking at him 
intently between her fingers, but he did not 
know this. All he did want to know just 
then was what was behind the hands. 

Before he spoke again she had perhaps 
made up her mind about him, for she began 
to sob bitterly. At the same time she slipped 
a finger over her ring. 

“Why don’t you look at me?” asked 


| Halliwell, selfishly. 


*T daurna.” 

*“ Am I so fearsome ?” 

“You're a sojer, and you would shoot me 
like a craw.” 

Halliwell laughed, and taking her wrists in 
his hands, uncovered her face. 





“Oh, by Jove!” he said again, but this 
time to himself. 

As for the Egyptian, she slid the ring into 
her pocket, and fell back before the officer’s 


| magnificence. 


“Oh,” she cried, “is all sojers like you ?” 
There was such admiration in her eyes 
'that it would have been self-contempt to 
|doubt her. Yet having smiled complacently, 


It is swathed in red | Halliwell became uneasy. 


“Who on earth are you?” he asked, find- 


Left to himself, Halliwell flung off his cloak | ing it wise not to look her in the face. “‘ Why 
and taking a chair near this dais rested his | do you not answer me more quickly ?” 


legs on the bare wooden table, one on each 
side of the lamp. 
position when the door opened, and two 
policemen thrust the Egyptian into the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“THIS is the woman, captain,” one of the 
policemen said in triumph, “and, begging 
your pardon, will you keep a grip of her till 
the sheriff comes back ?” 

Halliwell did not turn his head. 

“You can leave her here,” he said care- 
lessly. “Three of us are not needed to 
guard a woman.” 

“But she’s a slippery customer.” 

“You can go,” said Halliwell; and the 
policemen withdrew slowly, eyeing their pri- 


Gey orra put on, rather badly dressed; Aappit up to the 
mines, dressed well. 


He was still in this | Egyptian whined. 


“Dinna be angry at that, captain,” the 
“JT promised my mither 
| aye to count twenty afore I spoke, because 
she thocht I was ower glib. Captain, how 
is't that you're so fleid to look at me ?” 

Thus put on his mettle, Halliwell again 
faced her, with the result that his question 
changed to “Where did you get those eyes ?” 
Then was he indignant with himself. 

“What I want to know,” he explained 
severely, “is how you were able to acquaint 
the Thrums people with our movements. 
That you must tell me at once, for the sheriff 
blames my soldiers. Come now, no counting 
twenty.” 

He was pacing the room now, and she had 
her face to herself. It said several things, 
among them that the officer evidently did 
not like this charge against his men. 

Glib, talkative. 
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“Does the shirra blame the sojers?” ex- 
claimed this quick-witted Egyptian. ‘ Weel, 
that cows, for he has nane to blame but 
himsel’.” 

“ What!” cried Halliwell, delighted. “It 
was the sheriff who told tales? Answer me. 
You are counting a hundred this time.” 

Perhaps the gypsy had two reasons for 
withholding her answer. If so, one of them 
was that as the sheriff had told nothing, she 
had a story tomakeup. The other was that 
she wanted to strike a bargain with the 
officer. 

“Tf I tell you,” she said eagerly, “ will you 
set me free ?” 

“‘T may ask the sheriff to do so.” 

“But he mauna see me,” the Egyptian 
said in distress. “ There’s reasons, captain.” 

“Why, surely you have not been before 
him on other occasions,” said Halliwell, sur- 
prised. 

“No in the way you mean,” muttered the 
gypsy, and for the moment heeyes twinkled. 
But the light’ in them went out when she 
remembered that the sheriff was near, and 
she looked desperately at the window as if 
ready to fling herself from it. She had very 


good reasons for not wishing to be seen by 
Riach, though fear that he would put her in 


gaol was not one of them. 

Halliwell thought it was the one cause of 
her woe, and great was his desire to turn 
the tables on the sheriff. 

‘Tell me the truth,” he said, “‘ and I pro- 
mise to befriend you.” 

“ Weel, then,” the gypsy'said, hoping still 
to soften his heart, and making up her story 
as she told it, ‘‘ yestreen I met the shirra, 
and he telled me a’ I hae telled the Thrums 
folk this nicht.” 

“You can scarcely expect me to believe 
that. Where did you meet him ?” 

“In Glen Quharity. He was riding on a 
horse.” 

“Well, I allow he was there yesterday, 
and on horseback. He was on his way back 
to Tilliedrum from Lord Rintoul’s place. 
But don’t tell me that he took a gypsy girl 
into his confidence.” 

“ Ay, he did, without kenning. He was 
gieing his horse a drink when I met him, 
and he let me tell him his fortune. He said 
he would gaol me for an impostor if I didna 
tell him true, so I gaed about it cautiously, 
and after a minute or twa I telled him he was 
coming to Thrums the nicht to nab the 
rioters.” 

“You are trifling with me,” interposed the 


Cows, surpasses, 





indignant soldier. ‘“ You promised to tel} 
me not what you said to the sheriff, but how 
he disclosed our movements to you.” 

“And that’s just what Iam telling you, 
only you hinna the rumelgumption to see it, 
How do you think fortunes is telled ? First 
we get out o’ the man, without his seeing 
what we're after, a’ about himsel’, and syne 
we repeat it to him. That’s what I did w7 
the shirra.” 

“You drew the whole thing out of him 
without his knowing ?” 

“Deed I did, and he rode awa saying I was 
a witch.” 

The soldier heard with the delight of a 
schoolboy. 

“ Now if the sheriff does not liberate you 
at my request,” he said, “I will never let 
him hear the end of this story. He was 
right ; you are a witch. You deceived the 
sheriff! yes, undoubtedly you are a witch.” 

He looked at her with fun in his face, but 
the fun disappeared, and a wondering admi- 
ration took its place. 

“ By Jove,” he said, “I don’t wonder you 
bewitched the sheriff. I must take care or 
you will bewitch the captain too.” 

At this notion he smiled, but he also ceased 
looking at her. Suddenly the Egyptian again 
began to cry. 

“You're angry wi’ me,” she sobbed. “I 
wish I had never set e’en on you.” 

“Why do you wish that?” Halliwell 
asked. 

“Fine you ken,” she answered, and again 
covered her face with her hands. 

He looked at her undecidedly. 

“T am not angry with you,” he said, gently. 
“ You are an extraordinary girl.” 

Had he really made a conquest of this 
beautiful creature? Her words said so, but 
had he? The captain could not make up his 
mind. He gnawed his moustache in doubt. 

There was silence, save for the Egyptian’s 
sobs. Halliwell’s heart was touched, and he 
drew nearer _, 

‘My poor gir 

He Ame Was she crying? ‘Was she 
not laughing at him rather? He became red. 

The gypsy peeped at him between her 
fingers, and saw that he was of two minds. 
She let her hands fall from her face, and un- 
doubtedly there were tears on her cheeks. 

“If you're no angry wi’ me,” she said, 
plaintively, “how will you no look at me?” 

“T am looking at you now.” : 

He was very close to her, and staring into 
her wonderful eyes. I am older than the 
captain, and those eyes have dazzled me. 
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“ Captain dear.” 

She put her hand in his. His chest rose. 
He knew she was seeking to beguile him, but 
he could not take his eyes off hers. He was 
in a worse plight than a woman listening to 
the first whisper of love. 

Now she was further from him, but the 
spell still held. She reached the door, with- 
out taking her eyes from his face. For 
several seconds he had been as a man mes- 
merised. 

Just in time he came to. It was when she 
turned from him to find the handle of the 
door. She was turning it when his hand fell 
on hers so suddenly that she screamed. He 
twisted her round. 

“Sit down there,” he said hoarsely, point- 
ing to the chair upon which he had flung his 
cloak. She dared not disobey. Then he leant 
against the door, his back to her, for just 
then he wanted no one to see his face. The 
gypsy sat very still and a little frightened. 

Halliwell opened the door presently, and 
called to the soldier on duty below. 

“Davidson, see if you can find the sheriff. 
Iwant him. And Davidson——” 

The captain paused. 

“Ves,” he muttered, and the soldier mar- 
velled at his words, “it is better. Davidson, 
lock this door on the outside.” 

Davidson did as he was ordered, and 
again the Egyptian was left alone with Halli- 
well. 


“ Afraid of a woman!” she said, con- 
temptuously, though her heart sank when 
she heard the key turn in the lock. 

“T admit it,” he answered, calmly. 

He walked up and down the room, and 
she sat silently watching him. 

“That story of yours about the sheriff was 
not true,” he said at last. 

“I suspect it wasna,” answered the 
Egyptian coolly. ‘Hae you been thinking 
about it a’ this time? Captain, I could tell 
you what you're thinking now. You're wish- 
ing it had been true, so that the ane o’ you 
couldna lauch at the other.” 

“Silence!” said the captain, and not another 
word would he speak until he heard the sheriff 
coming up the stair. The Egyptian trembled 
at his step, and rose in desperation. 

“Why is the door locked?” cried the 
sheriff, shaking it. 

_ “All right,” answered Halliwell, “the key 
18 On your side.” 

At that moment the Egyptian knocked the 
lamp off the table, and the room was at once 
m darkness. The officer sprang at her, and 
catching her by the skirt held on. 





“Why are you in darkness?” asked the 
sheriff, as he entered. 

“Shut the door,” cried Halliwell. 
your back to it.” 

“Don’t tell me the woman has escaped ?” 

“T have her, I have her. She capsized 
the lamp, the little jade.” 

Still keeping firm hold of her, as he 
thought, the captain relit the lamp with his 
other hand. It showed an extraordinary 
scene. The door was shut, and the sheriff 
was guarding it. Halliwell was clutching 
the cloth of the bailie’s seat. There was no 
Egyptian. 

A moment passed before either man found 
his tongue. 

“Open the door. After her!” cried Halli- 
well. 

But the door would notopen. TheEgyptian 
had fled and locked it behind her. 

What the two men said to each other it 
would not be fitting to tell. When David- 
son, who had been gossiping at the corner of 
the town-house, released his captain and the 
sheriff, the gypsy had been gone for some 
minutes. 

**But she shan’t escape us,” Riach cried, 
and hastened out to assist in the pursuit. 

Halliwell was in such a furious temper 
that he called up Davidson and admonished 
him for neglect of duty. 


“Put 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Not till the stroke of three did Gavin turn 
homeward, with the legs of a ploughman, and 
eyes rebelling against over-work. Seeking to 
comfort his dejected people, whose courage 
lay spilt on the brae, he had been in as many 
houses as the policemen. The soldiers march- 
ing through the wynds came frequently upon 
him, and found it hard to believe that he was 
always the same one. They told afterwards 
that Thrums was remarkable for the ferocity 
of its women and the number of its little 
ministers. 

The morning was nipping cold, and the 
streets deserted, for the people had been 
ordered within doors. As he crossed the 
Roods, Gavin saw a gleam of red-coats. In 
the Back wynd he heard a bugle blown. A 
stir in the Banker’s close spoke of another 
seizure. At the top of the school wynd two 
policemen, of whom one was Wearyworld, 
stopped the minister with the flash of a 
lantern. 

“ We dauredna let you pass, sir,” the Tillie- 
drum man said, “ without a good look at you. 
That’s the orders.” 
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“T hereby swear,” said Wearyworld, au- 
thoritatively, “that this is no the Egyptian. 
Signed, Peter Spens, policeman, called by 
the vulgar, Wearyworld.. Mr. Dishart, you 
can pass, unless you'll bide a wee and gie us 
your crack.” 

“You have not found the gypsy, then ?” 
Gavin asked. 

“No,” the other policeman said, “ but we 


ken she’s within cry o’ this very spot, and | 


escape she canna.” 


** What mortal man can do,” Wearyworld | 


said, “ we're doing ; ay, and mair, but she’s 
auld wecht, and may find bilbie in queer 
places. Mr. Dishart, my official opinion is 
that this Egyptian is fearsomely like my 
snuff-spoon. I’ve kent me drap that spoon 
on the fender, and be beat to find it in an 
hour. And yet, a’ the time I was sure it was 
there. 
women’s the uncanniest things in’t. 
hardly mous to think how uncanny they are. 

“This one deserves to be punished,” Gavin 


” 


said, firmly, “she incited the people to riot.” | 





his people by a hussy. 





when he meant to frown he only sighed, and 
then having sighed he shook himself. Hg 
was unpleasantly conscious of his right hand, 
which had flung the divit. Ah, she was 
shameless, and it would be a bright day for 
Thrums that saw the last of her. He hoped 
the policemen would succeed in——.. It 
was the gladsomeness of innocence that he 
had seen dancing in the moonlight. A mere 
woman could not be like that. How soft—~, 
And she had derided him, he, the Auld Licht 
minister of Thrums, had been flouted before 
She was without 
reverence, she knew no difference between an 
Auld Licht minister, whose duty it was to 
speak and hers to listen, and herself. This 
woman deserved to be And the look 
she cast behind her as she danced and sang! 


|It was so sweet, so wistful; the presence 
This is a gey mysterious world, and | 
It’s | 


of purity had silenced him. Purity! Who 
had made him fling that divit? He would 
think no more of her, it was sufficient that he 
knew what she was, and he would put her 
Was it a ring on her 


from his thoughts. 


| finger ? 


“She did,” agreed Wearyworld, who was | 


supping ravenously on sociability; “ay,she| Fifty yards in front of him Gavin saw the 
even tried her tricks on me, so that them | road end ina wall of soldiers. They were 
that kens no better thinks she fooled me. | between him and the manse, and he wasstill 
But she’s cracky. To gie her her due, she’s | in darkness. No sound reached him, save 
cracky, and as for her being a cuttie, you’ve | the echo of his own feet. But was it a 
said yoursel’, Mr. Dishart, that we're all | echo? He stopped, and turned round sharply. 
desperately wicked. But we're sair tried. | Now he heard nothing, he saw nothing. Yet 
Has it ever struck you that the trouts bites | was not that a human figure standing motion- 





best on the Sabbath ? God’s critturs tempting | 


decent men.” 

“Come alang, 
impatiently. 

“Tm coming, but I maun give Mr. Dis- 
hart permission to pass first. Hae you heard, 
Mr. Dishart,” Wearyworld whispered, “ that 
the Egyptian diddled baith the captain and 
the shirra? It’s my official opinion that she’s 
no better than a roasted ingin, the which, if 
you grip it firm, jumps out o’ sicht, leaving 
its coat in your fingers. Mr. Dishart, you 
can pass.” 

The policemen turned down the school- 
wynd, and Gavin, who had heard already 
exaggerated accounts of the strange woman’s 
escape from the town-house, proceeded along 
the Tenements. He walked in the black 
shadows of the houses, though across the 
way there was the morning light. 

In talking of the gypsy, the little minister 
had, as it were, put on the black cap; but 
now, even though he shook his head angrily 
with every thought of her, thescene in Windy- 
ghoul glimmered before his eyes. Sometimes 

Bilbie, hiding place; mous, safe; ingin, onion. 


5) 


’ cried the Tilliedrum man, | 





less in the shadow behind ? 

He walked on, and again heard the sound. 
Again he looked behind, but this time with 
out stopping. The figure was following him. 
He stopped. So did it. He turned back, 
but it did not move. It was the Egyptian! 

Gavin knew her, despite the lane of dark- 
ness, despite the long cloak that now con 
cealed even her feet, despite the hood over 
her head. She was looking quite respectable, 
but he knew her. 

He neither advanced to her nor retreated. 
Could the unhappy girl not see that she was 
walking into the arms of the soldiers? But 
doubtless she had been driven from all her 
hiding places. For a moment Gavin had it 
in his heart to warn her. But it was only 
fora moment. The next a sudden horror 
shot through him. She was stealing toward 
him, so softly that he had not seen her start. 
The woman had designs on him! Gavil 
turned from her. He walked so quickly 
that judges would have said he ran. } 

The soldiers, I have said, stood in the dim 
light. Gavin had almost reached them, when 
a little hand touched his arm. 
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“Stop,” cried the sergeant, hearing some 
one approaching, and then Gavin stepped 
out of the darkness, with the gypsy on his 
arm. 
“Tt is you, Mr. Dishart,” said the sergeant, 
“and your lady ?” 

«“ [——.,.” said Gavin. 

His lady pinched his arm. 

“ Yes,” she answered, in an elegant English 
woice that made Gavin stare at her, “but, 
indeed, I am sorry I ventured into the streets 
to-night. I thought I might be able to comfort 
some of these unhappy people, captain, but I 
could do little, sadly little.” 

“Tt is no scene for a lady, ma'am, but your 
husband has—— Did you speak, Mr. Dis 
hart 9 ” 

“Yes, I must inf——” 

“ My dear,” said the Egyptian, “I quite 
agree with you, so we need not detain the 
captain.” 

“T’m only a sergeant, ma’am.” 

“Indeed !” said the Egyptian, raising her 
pretty eyebrows, “and how long are you to 
remain in Thrums, sergeant ?” 

“Only for a few hours, Mrs. Dishart. If 
this gypsy lassie had not given us so much 
trouble, we might have been gone by now.” 

“Ah, yes, I hope you will catch her, 
sergeant.” 

“ Sergeant,” 
must—— ” 

“You must, indeed, dear,” said the 
Egyptian, “for you are sadly tired. Good 
night, sergeant.” 

“Your servant, 
servant, sir.” 

“ But »” cried Gavin. 

“Come, love,” said the Egyptian, and she 
walked the distracted minister through the 
soldiers and up the manse road. 

The soldiers left behind, Gavin flung her 
arm from him, and, standing still, shook his 
fist in her face. 

“ You—you—woman !” he said. 

This, I think, was the last time he called 
her a woman. 

But she was clapping her hands merrily. 

“Tt was beautiful!” she exclaimed. 

“It was iniquitous!” he answered. “And 
la minister !” 

“You can’t help that,” said the Egyptian, 
who pitied all ministers heartily. 

“No,” Gavin said, misunderstanding her, 
“I could not help it. No blame attaches 
to me.” 

“T meant that you could not help being 
&minister. You could have helped saving 
me, and I thank you so much.” 

XXXII—10 


said Gavin, firmly, “I 


Mrs. Dishart. Your 








“Do not dare to thank me. I forbid you 
to say that I saved you. I did my best to 
hand you over to the authorities.” 

“Then why did you not hand me over ?” 

Gavin groaned. 

“All you had to say,” continued the 
merciless Egyptian, “was, ‘This is the per- 
son you are in search of.’ I had not my 
hand over your mouth. Why did you not 
say it ?” 

“ Forbear !” said Gavin, wofully. 

“It must have been,” the gypsy said, 
“because you really wanted to help me.” 

“Then it was against my better judgment,” 
said Gavin. 

“T am glad of that,” said the gypsy. “ Mr. 
Dishart, 1 do believe you like me all the 
time.” 

“Can a man like a woman against his 
will ?” Gavin blurted out. 

“Of course he can,” said the Egyptian, 
speaking as one who knew. “That is the 


| very nicest way to be liked.” 


Seeing how agitated Gavin was, remorse 
filled her, and she said, in a wheedling voice— 

“Tt is all over, and no one will know.” 

Passion sat on the minister’s brow, but he 
said nothing, for the gypsy’s face had changed 
with her voice, and the audacious woman was 
become a child. 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said, as if he had 
caught her stealing jam. The hood had fallen 
back, and she looked pleadingly at him. She 
had the appearance of one who was entirely 
in his hands. 

There was a torrent of words in Gavin, 
but only these trickled forth : 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“You are not angry any more ?” pleaded 
the Egyptian. 

“Angry!” he cried, with the righteous 
rage of one who, when his leg is being sawn 
off, is asked gently if it hurts him. 

“I know you are,” she sighed, and the 
sigh meant that men are strange. 

“‘ Have you no respect for law and order ?” 
demanded Gavin. 

“Not much,” she answered, honestly. 

He looked down the road to where the 
redcoats were still visible, and his face be- 
came hard. She read his thoughts. 

“No,” she said, becoming a woman again ; 
“it is not yet too late. Why don’t you shout 
to them ?” 

She was holding herself like a queen, but 
there was no stiffness in her. They might 
have been a pair of lovers, and she the 
wronged one. Again she looked timidly at 
him, and became beautiful in a new way. 
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Her eyes said he was very cruel, and that 
she was only keeping back her tears till he 
had gone. More dangerous than her face 
was her manner, which gave Gavin the privi- 
lege of making her unhappy; it permitted 
him to argue with her ; it never implied that 
though he raged at her he must stand afar 
off ; it called him a bully, but did not end 
the conversation. 

Now (but perhaps I should not tell this), 
unless she is his wife a man is shot with 
a thrill of exultation every time a pretty 
woman allows him to upbraid her. 

“T do not understand you,” Gavin repeated 
weakly, and the gypsy bent her head under 
this terrible charge. 

“Only a few hours ago,” he continued, 
“vou were a gypsy girl in a fantastic dress, 
barefooted 7 

The Egyptian’s bare foot at once peeped 
out mischievously from beneath the cloak, 
then again retired into hiding. 

“You spoke as broadly,” complained the 
minister, somewhat taken aback by this 
apparition, “‘as any woman in Thrums, and 
now you fling a cloak over your shoulders, 
and immediately become a fine lady. Who 
are you ?” 

* Perhaps,” answered the Egyptian, “‘it is 
the cloak that has bewitched me.” She 
slipped out of it. “Ay, ay, ou, losh!” she 
said, as if surprised, “it was just the cloak 
that did it, for now I’m a puir ignorant bit 
lassie again. My certie, but claithes does 
make a differ to a woman !” 

This was sheer levity, and Gavin walked 
scornfully away from it. 

“Yet, if you will not tell me who you are,” 
he said, looking over his shoulder, “tell me 
where you got the cloak.” 

“Na faags,” replied the gypsy out of the 
cloak. ‘ Really, Mr. Dishart, you had better 
not ask,” she added, replacing it over her. 

She followed him, meaning to gain the 
open by the fields to the north of the 
manse. 

“Good-bye,” she said, holding out her 
hand, “‘if you are not to give me up.” 

“T am not a policeman,” replied Gavin, 
but he would not take her hand. 

“ Surely, we part friends, then?” said the 
Egyptian, sweetly. 

“No,” Gavin answered. 
to see your face again.” 

*T cannot help,” the Egyptian said, with 
dignity, “‘ your not liking my face.” Then, 
with less dignity, she added, “There is a 
splotch of mud on your own, little minister ; 
it came off the divit you flung at the captain.” 





“JT hope never 





With this womanish revenge she tripped 
past him, and Gavin would not let his eyes 
follow her. It was not the mud on his face 
that distressed him, nor even the hand that 
had flung the divit. It was the word “little,” 
Though even Margaret was not aware of i 
Gavin’s shortness had grieved him all his life, 
There had been times when he tried to kee 
the secret from himself. In his boyhood he 
had sought a remedy by getting his larger 
comrades to stretch him. In the company 
of tall men he was always self-conscious. In 
the pulpit he looked darkly at his congrega- 
tion when he asked them who, by taking 
thought, could add a cubit to his stature, 
When standing on a hearthrug his heels were 
frequently on the fender. In his bedroom 
he has stood on a footstool and surveyed 
himself in the mirror. Once he fastened 
high heels to his boots, being ashamed to ask 
Hendry Mann to do it for him ; but this dis- 
honesty shamed him and he tore them off, 
So the Egyptian had put a hairpin into his 
pride, and he walked to the manse gloomily, 

Margaret was at her window, looking for 
him, and he saw her though she did not see 
him. He was stepping into the middle of 
the road to wave his hand to her, when some 
sudden weakness made him look towards the 
fields instead. The Egyptian saw him and 
nodded thanks for his interest in her, but he 
scowled and pretended to be studying the 
sky. Next moment he saw her running back 
to him. 

“ There are soldiers at the top of the field,” 
she cried ; “‘I cannot escape that way.” 

“There is no other way,” Gavin answered. 

“Will you not help me again ?” she en- 
treated. 

She should not have said “again.” Gavin 
shook his head, but pulled her closer to the 
manse dyke, for his mother was still in 
sight. 

“Why did you do that?” the girl asked, 
quickly, looking round to see if she was pur- 
sued. “Qh, I see,” she said, as her eyes 
fell on the figure at the window. 

“Tt is my mother,” Gavin said, though he 
need not have explained, unless he wanted 
the gypsy to know that he was a free bachelor. 

“Only your mother ?” 

“Only! Let me tell you she may suffer 
more than you for your behaviour to-night.” 

“ How can she ?” ) 

“Tf you are caught, will it not be dis 
covered that I helped you to escape ?” 

“ But you said you did not.” 

“Yes, I helped you,” Gavin admitted. 
“Oh! what would my congregation say 
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if they knew I had let you pass yourself 
off as—as my wife!” 

He struck his brow, and the Egyptian had 
the propriety to blush. 

“Tt is not the punishment from men I 
am afraid of,” Gavin said, bitterly, “ but 
from my conscience. No, that is not true. I 
do fear exposure, but for my mother’s sake. 
Look at her ; she is happy, because she thinks 
me good and true: she has had such trials as 
you cannot know of, and now, when at last I 
seemed able to do something for her, you 
destroy her happiness. You have her life in 
your hands.” 

The Egyptian turned her back upon him, 
and one of her feet tapped angrily on the 
dry ground. Then, child of impulse as she 
always was, she flashed an indignant glance 
at him, and walked quickly down the road. 

“Where are you going?” he cried. 





“To give myself up. You need not be 
alarmed ; I will clear you.” 

There was not a shake in her voice, and 
she spoke without looking back. 

* Stop!” Gavin called, but she would not, 
until his hand touched her shoulder. 

“What do you want ?” she asked. 

“Why,” whispered Gavin giddily, “why 
—why do you not hide in the manse garden ? 
No one will look for you there.” 

There were genuine tears in the gypsy’s 
eyes now. 

“You areg good man,” she said; “I like 
you.” 

“Don’t say that,” Gavin cried in horror. 
“There is a summerseat in the garden.” 

Then he hurried from her, and without 
looking to see if she took his advice, hastened 
to the manse. Once inside, he snibbed the 
door. 





QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sundap Readings for February. 
By tue Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnop ofr WincHESTER. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Luke i. 37—80, 


THE HOME. 
‘‘ WHAT MANNER OF CHILD SHALL THIS BE?” 


— question has again and again been 

asked by all sorts of parents about all 
sorts of children ever since the world began. 
Over Cain and over David, over Tiberius, 
and over St. Paul, over Alexander Borgia, 
and over Martin Luther, over John Wesley, 
and over Voltaire. The best and the worst 
of mankind have had their time of inno- 
cence and beauty; have been welcomed, 
caressed, loved, talked over by those who 
cared more for them and deserved more 
from them than any one else in the world. 
If in some respects it is a useless question, 
for time is wanted for a full answer to it, and 
those who ask it may have disappeared long 
before the answer is ready, it is full of 
nature and of pathos ; nay, where there goes 
with it an intelligent appreciation of a 
parent’s responsibility, not to ask it means 
to be quite unworthy of the blessing of a 
child. 

Two questions meet us here. 

What goes to the making of a child, what 
Christian parents ought to wish him to be ? 

What share in that making is within a 
parent’s power ? 





Four things at least go to the making of 
a child. Its own personality. The home 
surroundings. The training. The grace of 
God. 

It must always be remembered that every 
human being is absolutely distinct from every 
other, in mental capacity, in turn and shape 
of disposition, in tastes and gifts, in physical 
nature. This comes in the sovereign inevit- 
able providence of Almighty God; and we 
must take it as we find it, and make the 
best of it. The home surroundings make 
an enormous difference to a child’s future, 
whether in material or immaterial things. 
The house in which it lives, the comforts or 
the discomforts, the abundance or the penury, 
the healthiness or the squalor of its daily lot ; 
the protection from coarse temptation, or the 
liability to it, the suitableness or the unsuit- 
ableness of its social environment, are all 
powerful if invisible factors in its growth and 
moral development, all make for it an inevit- 
able future. The training is of unspeakable 
moment. This, be it observed, is something 
more than the individual instruction, the 
quiet vigilance, the occasional correction, the 
parental tenderness, which, perhaps too hope- 
fully, may be assumed as a matter of course. 
It includes the atmosphere of the home, in 
the tone of its conversation, in the aim of its 
ambitions, in the spirit of its pursuits, in the 
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scope of its activities. Where from Monday 
morning to Saturday night the main subjects 
of domestic interest or family talk are money- 
making, or frivolous pleasure, or the affairs 
of neighbours, or personal gossip, such atmo- 
sphere is absorbed into all the innermost 
tissues of the child’s spirit, and what the 
parents are the children will be. Nothing does 
more for or against the moral, intellectual, 
religious level of a family than the ordinary 
conversation at meal times or in the home 
evening hours. It is not books that mould 
character; it is speech. Then there is the 
grace of God, promised at baptism, given 
again and again to the receptive heart in the 
opening years, which godly parents ask God, 
by the mighty plea of His Fatherhood, 
continually to give to the children of their 
home, and of which they themselves may 
be the conduits and channels in more ways 
than they suspect. ‘‘ By the grace of God I 
am what I am.” What was true of an 
apostle is equally true of the humblest child 
of God. It is equally true—why are we so 
unmindful of it and indifferent to it —that 
our Father which is in Heaven gives His 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 

Now let us observe what it is we cannot 
do either with or for our children. If a 
sense of helplessness is a fatal extreme on 
one side, the presumption which springs from 
ignorance is almost as fatal on the other. To 
know our limitations is ever the first condi- 
tion of success. 

We cannot make a child to order. Most 
of us would like to be able to do so, and a 
curious creature we should make of it, if we 
tried. God in His kindness and wisdom 
reserves this prerogative to Himself. We 
cannot abrogate or repeal the awful law of 
heredity. While we do not bear the moral 
punishment of our parents’ sins, we continu- 
ally suffer the consequences of them, whether 
in vicious propensities, personal habits, or 
physical disease. We cannot, at any rate 
after a certain age, lock a child up in a glass 
case. If we choose to do so, it is usually 
bad for the glass case, but much worse for 
the child. Nor can we padlock a child’s 
mind, Any real or continuous effort to con- 
ceal from the awakening and growing facul- 
ties the laws of the universe, the melancholy 
facts of the world, the existence of unbelief, 
and the divisions of Christendom, will, sup- 
posing he has a mind to be padlocked, only 
compel a woful “ Nemesis of faith,” when the 
padlock is forced open. 

There is, however, much that we can do, 
and which God expects us to do. _ Let us do 





it, and with our might. Notwithstanding 
the fact that so much is absolutely out of our 
power, with sons even in their boyhood, and 
with daughters when they exchange their 
father’s house for their husband’s ; notwith- 
standing also the fact that some parents are 
so incredibly careless, indolent, incautious, 
even reckless with their children, there is no 
nobler opportunity, no more awful talent, no 
loftier or blesseder duty, than that of nurtur- 
ing and training a Christian child in the love 
and fear of Goa. By our own life and ex- 
ample and conversation we can make a good 
soil for the young plant to grow in, and set 
a high ideal of motive and principle and 
duty before the eyes of the young heart, 
which see, admire, love, and absorb without 
knowing it. 

From the earliest dawn of moral conscious- 
ness—far earlier than many parents either 
suspect or care—we can begin to train and 
discipline and rule. A child cannot be too 
soon taught two things—to obey, and to deny 
itself. We can give them the great baptis- 
mal privilege, and admit them into the 
household of faith, and make them free of 
the Church’s privileges, and so have an irre- 
sistible claim on the faithfulness of God. 

We can always give them sympathy, and 
intercession, and love; and wherever they 
are, and whatever becomes of them, they 
cannot, while they live, be out of the reach 
of God. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Luke ii. 40—52. 
THE HOME. 
‘‘ §0N, WHY HAST THOU THUS DEALT WITH Us?” 


It were useless, even dishonest, to pretend 
that the Lord’s mother was not seriously dis- 
appointed with Him ; nay, if the word had 
not a disrespectful sound with it, we might 
be bold to say that she was vexed. Certainly 
He defended Himself with a warmth which 
implied that some injustice had been done 
Him. It is clear, however, that great in- 
dulgence must be shown in our criticism of 
her conduct. She was weary with long 
searching, unnerved by serious anxiety, and 
(for she was a woman after all) somewhat 
discomposed at finding that the dearly-loved 
Child, about whose safety, and even life, her 
motherly fancy (as is the way with mothers) 
had conjured up even dismal forebodings, 
was safe and happy and diligently instructing 
Himself, apparently without any conscious- 
ness of the uneasiness she was suffering on 
account of Him, or any notion that it was 
other than right and suitable for Him to 
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The recollections of a life of un- 


be there. 
broken dutifulness, flawless innocence, in- 
effable love did not come to reassure her of 
His motive and rectitude, as we gently think 


it might have done. It simply placed in 
more vivid contrast with all she had hitherto 
known of Him this first act of self-emancipa- 
tion from parental control. In the over- 
whelming emotion of the moment she lost 
her balance. Weneither revere nor love her 
the less for acting as any true woman must 
have acted, and as any of us might almost 
have been glad to have acted ourselves. 

The incident itself, however, is full of in- 

terest and importance for the government of 
aChristian home. While of course it has a 
unique interest as an event in the earlier his- 
tory of our Lord, of which we are permitted 
to know so little, it also displays Him as the 
type and ideal for opening youth, as well as 
forripened manhood. In this incident, as 
inevery other of His life, which the Holy 
Ghost has recorded for us, He “has left us 
an example, that we should follow in His 
steps.” 
1, There are stages, epochs, crises of growth 
and progress in the spirit as well as in the 
body of man; and these are to be expected, 
appreciated, and recognised as they occur. 
The laws of our moral as well as of our 
physical nature are inexorable and benignant. 
We must neither lament, nor resent, nor 
ignore, nor resist them; but face, accept, and 
use them as they manifest themselves in the 
opening years. 

2. Occasionally there will be an apparent 
suddenness in their manifestation. Ripeness 
will seem to come all at once. There will 
be a sudden spring from April to June in the 
soul. The secret fancy has been dreaming, 
the will maturing, the nature discovering 
itself, while the parent knew not of it. It 
seems as if a mine had been sprung on him, 
anda sense of unfairness goes with it. This 
is natural, but unreasonable. Nature cannot 
wait for us until we choose to open our eyes 
and say we are ready. When the blossom 
sets the fruit appears. There is no sin in 
this. It cannot be otherwise. 

3. The fact that surprise, or disappoint- 
ment, or even pain results from it, is not of 
necessity through any fault of the child. 
Who besides Mary would dare to think a 
doubtful thought of Jesus? Doubtless she 
soon regretted her momentary if natural heat. 
No doubt it often does happen with us that 
there is abruptness and wilfulness, and _per- 
haps (delightful) sauciness, from sons and 
daughters with earthly parents. This is the 





accident of the case, and results from human 
infirmity ; it in no wise affects the essence of 
the case. That the parent feels pain is 
perhaps inevitable. But love, and good sense, 
and an instinct of justice, and the compensa- 
tions that are in store, soon heal the wound. 

4. For if we deal patiently, and tolerantly, 
and large-heartedly, and do not scarify with 
too much pungency the eager and almost 
boyish lips which with so much charming 
audacity settle all the problems under the 
sun, and harmonize the sciences, and ex- 
pound the politics, and settle the affairs 
of the universe, the silly season passes, and 
other and rougher hands than ours put long 
and sharp pins into the bladders of self-con- 
ceit our boys and girls blow up for us ; and 
they subside, and they are grateful to us for 
not having too much made them absurd in 
their own eyes, while we have pleasantly 
smiled in our hearts, with no bitterness in 
the smile. Youth, with all its disdains and 
caprices, and conceits, and gasconadings, is 
still the leverage of the world, is still the 
most lovable and beautiful thing in it. 

5. Let us remember that a real love of 
knowledge is a noble thing, and thatwhat we 
have todo with the young is not to frown at 
it, or hinder it, or be frightened at it, but to 
encourage it thankfully, and to watch it, 
with our eyes half closed, and to direct it 
judiciously. The greatest safeguard for 
youth amid the quicksands and trials of 
opening manhood is to have a taste, an occu- 
pation, an accomplishment, even a hobby of 
some sort or other, if it only keeps them 
during the handful of critical years from the 
grosser stumbling-blocks. The pursuit of 
knowledge no doubt has risks of its own, but 
surely they are less deadly and corrupting 
than those which are concerned with the in- 
dulgence of the senses. Reason is the highest 
gift of God, and He claims it as a duty that 
it be trained and cultivated for Him. 

6. In the end, our self-restraint, and human 
kindness, and faith in God’s holy will shall 
have their reward. We read of the blessed 
Jesus that “He went down with them, and 
came to Nazareth, and was subject to them.” 
So, if we deserve it, shall it be between us 
and our children in the end. We shall lose 
nothing by granting them what belongs to 
them, but we shall gain more. They must 
be helped, not hindered, over that difficult 
stage of the life’s journey which sees child- 
hood develop into youth, and youth into the 
independent life. It is only fair to remember 
that we, too, have been much as they are, 
and may ourselves occasionally (though it is 
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quite forgotten now) have been somewhat 
odious, and moody, and self-opiniated, and 
capable of governing the empire, and masters 
of taste, and with a formed opinion on every 
conceivable subject at the ripe age of eighteen. 
We, perhaps, have passed through it, and 
they, too, will pass through it, if we will give 
them time. Let us try to make friends with 
them. It is not always possible, but it is 
unspeakably wise. Let us encourage them 
to confide in us. Sometimes they will take 
their confidences to others, and only when 
strangers have failed, and the irreparable 
blunder is committed, in their helpless de- 
spair, entrust their wrecked fortunes to their 
parents. Sometimes all our love, and our 
counsels, and our example, and our patience 
will seem to fail, and it is chaos. Our refuge 
and hope in such a case must be God, who is 
their Father as well as our Father, who has 
other ways of guiding, and healing, and re- 
storing, and blessing than are open to us. 
Nothing can take from us the inestimable 
consolation of casting the burdens of our 
children’s needs, and sins, and infirmities on 
Him to whom the whole world can come at 
the same moment, and have a full hearing. 
Wherever our children may be, whatever 
they may be, we can always pray for them. 
Our Father which is in Heaven understands 
the burdens of a parent’s heart, and can 
supply all our need according to His riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read John ii. 
THE HOME. 


<‘ WOMAN, WHAT HAVE I TO DO WITH THEE? MINE 
HOUR IS NOT YET COME.’’ 


Eighteen years have passed, and much is 
¢hanged. The youth has matured into the 
man. The question is no longer of the 
child’s dutifulness, it has become that of the 
man’s liberty. It is still ‘My Father’s busi- 
ness ” that has to be done, but of a different 
kind, and with other methods, and with fresh 
authority. The parent has to learn, as it is 
always so hard for the parent to learn, that 
responsibility implies freedom. The Son has 
to make the parent feel, with respectful dis- 
tinctness, yet without a thought or intention 
of rebuff, that unsought and unneeded coun- 
sel may be unjust interference; and that 
even a mother’s love must not invade liberty. 
For let no one think that Christ’s reply had 
any sort of abruptnessin it. Our Authorised 


Version, may be, gives this impression of it, 
but it is no necessary deduction from the 





original text. The Virgin, who for years 
past had been observing her Son’s doings and 
sayings, and pondering them in her heart, 
had doubtless concluded that a great crisis 
had arrived in His history, and that He wag 
on the threshold of His prophetic career, 
Two thoughts, perhaps, were in her heart at 
the same time—one of less, the other of 
greater moment; and the Lord addressed 
Himself to the greater. There was a dearth 
of wine in the modest household, and she 
keenly felt for the mortification of her kins. 
folk. She also may have thought that the 
opportunity had at length come for a great 
wonderwork, which should at once reveal 
His glory, and inaugurate His ministry. One 
act would accomplish two results, and who 
could better press it than herself? The 
Lord detected the motive, appreciated the 
embarrassment, declined the self-revelation, 
and granted the kindness. ‘“ What have] 
to do with thee?” He replied ; or, as it may 
be more exactly rendered, “ What is there 
between us ?”—a form of expression which 
frequently occurs in the Old Testament, and 
which, with dignity and clearness, was to 
remind His human mother that in the new 
sphere of life and action into which He had 
just passed, though hitherto she had known 
Him after the fiesh, and counselled Him a 
her first-born Son, she was henceforth to 
know and counsel Him no more. Only t 
His Father in Heaven could He now go for 
direction and guidance ; earthly ties, human 
claims, fleshly affinities had passed for ever. 
But the reason which, in His considerate 
love, He gave her, and the acquiescence 
which, on distinctly other grounds, He 
granted to her petition, were meant to satisfy 
her heart, and meet her sense of dignity; 
and, from the instruction she gave to the 
servants, plainly gave what she desired. His 
time, that is the time of His public manifes 
tation as Messiah, had not yet come. That 
peasant’s home was not to be the scene of it, 
nor a bridal the occasion for it. It was to 
be in Jerusalem presently, and at the Pass 
over. The gift, however, should be bestowed, 
and in abundance, though so quietly that 
only a handful of servants knew it at the 
moment, and perhaps most of the persons 
there never heard of it at ali. While it was 
indispensable for Him to resist the claim of 
His mother to interfere in the affairs of His 
public ministry, her delicate solicitude for 
the bridegroom’s honour, her assurance of 
His sympathy with her in her wish to termr 
nate it, her faith in His power to do whatever 
He desired, had their instant reward; and 
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the ruler of the feast soon joyously com- 
mended the bridegroom in words the signifi- 
eance of which he little guessed, ‘Thou hast 
kept the good wine until now.” 

There are two important lessons we may 
gather for our home life from this critical 
incident—one for parents; the other for 
children, in their adult years. 

For parents authoritatively to interfere 
with either the judgment, or conscience, or 
personal affairs of their children in mature 
life is unjust, unwise, and extremely hazard- 
ous. There may, of course, be a difference 
of opinion as to what is meant by mature 
life; but it is usually understood to be that 
period when the education is finished and 
the profession chosen, and when, before the 
law, as well as with society, personal inde- 

mdence is a suitable and equitable claim. 
fh is unjust, because when a man is of age, 
and has both to speak and act for himself, to 
interpose an authority necessary and helpful 
only in the earlier years, is to usurp a juris- 
diction which does not exist in equity, and 
to exercise an influence which will be potent 
only so far as we do not presume on it. It 
is unwise, because if it does not excite resent- 
ment it induces perplexity, and involves a 
responsibility which may have serious and 
wlooked-for results. It is also extremely 
hazardous ; for, in the early years of man- 
hood, characters mature, capacities deve- 
lop, circumstances happen, openings arise of 
which the well-meaning parent may be su- 
premely ignorant, but which entirely alter 
all the circumstances of the case. If counsel 
isinvited the situation is different ; even then, 
before it is given, it may be well to ascertain 
ifall the facts are before us, and if any steps 
have already been taken, or other counsels 
secretly invited, to vitiate the candour of the 
nt, and to mar the result of the appeal. 

e safest relations between parents and 
adult children are those of unbounded tender- 
ness, frank companionship, prudent reserve. 
“Am I not free }” is the suitable, reasonable, 
self-respecting position of the child. “Be 
free, but be prudent and self-restrained in 
the use of thy freedom,” is the judicious 
parent’s rejoinder. 
_ There is also a lesson for the child, which 
8s not always remembered, but which in jus- 
tice to the parent ought to be remembered, 
and acted on as an axiom of family life. He 
must not expect the concurrent advantages, 

pendence and independence. He must not 
daim to go his own way just as he pleases, 
Neither recognising parental authority nor 
Inviting parental advice ; and then, when he 





has made an enormous blunder, and found 
all the butterfly friends who advised and 
pushed him into his disasters, to have disap- 
peared, like summer gnats in a frost, go back 
to those who might at the right moment have 
wisely advised him if he had cared to consult 
them ; and coolly to use them as if for them 
any sort of responsibility in the matter could 
be thought to remain. It is very unjust to- 
ward the parent, and it is a little base in the 
child. No doubt it is possible, even probable, 
where an error is honestly confessed, or 
asin truly repented of, and proof manifested 
of honest regret, and hope assured of better 
things to come, that, as in the well-known 
parable, the father’s heart relents, and the 
home is thrown open, and the fault presently 
forgotten, and the wound finally healed. But 
this cannot happen often. For the parent 
to be continually thrown over, and then, when 
everything else fails, to be again and again 
made use of, as too weak to deny, too stupid 
to discern, or too fond to resent, is not only 
an injustice to the parent, but is also a fatal 
wound to the little that may be left of the 
self-respect or integrity of the child. There 
is usually a great power of forgiveness and a 
very deep well of tenderness in a Christian 
parent’s heart, but it should neither be trifled 
with nor presumed upon. Pain is a divine 
medicine in the spiritual regimen of souls, 
and sometimes between man and man it is 
the only, the last, though the painful resort. 
It is with man as with God, that sometimes 
we are never more dearly loved, or more ten- 
derly desiderated, or more wisely handled, 
than when the face we should love best has 
no smile on it, and the lips that should be 
charged with blessing are closed. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xii. 46—50; Mark iii. 20—35 ; Luke viii, 19—21. 
THE HOME. 
‘¢ WHO IS MY MOTHER, AND WHO ARE MY BRETHREN ?”’ 


St. Mark gives us the key both to the 
occasion and to the motive of these words. 
A great multitude had come together so that 
they could not so much as eat bread, and the 
Lord’s kinsmen became gravely alarmed at 
it. They did not know what would be the 
end of all this strange excitement ; they had 
evidently no sympathy with the teaching, or 
claims, or labours of Jesus; they may have 
been really anxious as to the effect that might 
be produced on the Lord Himself by the ex- 
hausting incessancy of His labours, and, bring- 
ing His mother with them, whom they had 
no doubt succeeded in frightening if not dis- 
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turbing about Him, they used her name, and 
no doubt intended to borrow her influence to 
induce Him to relinquish His purpose, and 
to return with them to their village home. 
“When his friends heard of it, they went out 
to lay hold on him: for they said, He is 
beside himself.” It was the tidings of their 
arrival, that drew from Him this question 
as He sat in the midst of His disciples con- 
tending with the blasphemy of the Scribes, 
and certainly it betrays a pained if not an 
indignant surprise. We must not indeed 
push it so far as to infer from it that our 
Lord in the very least degree meant to de- 
preciate the natural responsibilities of near 
kinsfolk, or to repudiate the claim that blood 
relationship may press for consideration and 
respect. But this question asserts a great 
principle, infers a melancholy prospect, and 
enunciates an inexorable law of immense im- 
portance both to the Church and the world. 
The principle is this, that it is not privilege 
so much as obedience that constitutes true 
kinship to Christ. The prospect is, that a 
man’s foes will sometimes be they of his own 
household, and that in matters of religion 
almost more than in any other “a brother 
offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city.” The law is, that the tie of grace is 
closer than the tie of blood. Where both 
meet and are fused into one indissoluble 
unity, there is no unity under the sun like 
it. But when it happens, as we often see it 
happen, that the tie of blood is not conse- 
crated by the tie of grace, it is never, and can 
never be so close, so vital, so hallowing, so 
solemnly tender, as that tie which making 
both one in the unity of the Body of Christ 
shall live for ever and ever. 

The principle contained under the figure 
of the maternal and brotherly relationship is 
that obedience, not privilege, constitutes true 
kinship to Christ. ‘The Lord’s family relied 
on their blood relationship as a justification 
for their interference with His affairs. But 
the Lord altogether repudiated the claim. 
Not that their relationship to Him in other 
mundane matters would have had no force in 
it. When He was dying His last thought 
was of His mother—His one care and conso- 
jation was to find hera home. But no one, 
not even she, was to come between Him and 
His Heavenly Father ; between sinners who 
needed Him, and the work by which they 
were to be redeemed. So we on our side 
are not to rest on our baptismal relationship 
to Christ, blessed, and solemn, and potent 
though it may be, as if it could be any sort 
of substitute for that faith working by love, 








which is at once the true evidence of the 
sacramental privilege. vitalised and ripened 
into spiritual vitality, and of that obedience 
of which He has Himself asserted, “If ye 
love me keep my commandments.” “Holi. 
ness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord,” is the only real proof of loving friend. 
ship; “he that doeth the will of my Father, 
which is in Heaven, the same is my mother, 
and sister, and brother.” 

Again, so far from blood relations being, 
as a matter of course, helpers and promoters 
of spiritual duty or lofty sacrifice in the 
home of which they are inmates, the history 
of all times goes to prove the very contrary; 
and in the persecutions endured for the 
faith’s sake the daughter has risen against 
her mother, and the father against his son, 
and the house has been divided against itself; 
and the sword, not peace, has invaded it, 
We may have to choose between Christ and 
some one who, after the flesh, is as dear to 
us as our own soul, Which shall we go with! 
“He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me: and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy 
of me.” A call to the mission field, the pre- 
ference of a quiet Christian life to a career of 
splendour and fashion, a profession which im 
plies the reproach of Christ rather than the 
riches of Egypt, have often disturbed families 
and parted kinsfolk. Here, again, Christ 
searching summons is heard, “ Forsake all 
and follow me.” 

Lastly, there is no tie so close, so holy, s0 
blessed, so exquisitely tender, as that which 
joins one regenerate soul to another in the 
mystical body of Christ. The joy of the 
zommon salvation, the inheritance of the 
faith once delivered to the saints, the fellow- 
ship in the Gospel, the inexplicable exper: 
ence of the love which passeth knowl 
the hope laid up in Heaven, the sympathy 
and zeal and ardour for the honour of the 
Saviour, who died for us and rose again— 
these constitute an unity closer, surer, fonder, 
deeper than the dearest earthly tie which 
human souls can know. “In the resurrec 
tion there will be neither marrying not 
giving in marriage, for we shall be as the 
angels of God in heaven.” Flesh and blood 
will have passed ; they cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God. But love, obedience, and 
sanctity, and the ties that spring out of them, 
are for ever. Death cannot touch the life 
hidden with Christ in God; the “friend 
which sticketh closer than a brother ” is the 
friend who is also, and first, the disciple 
whom Jesus loves. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER IX. 


i day in the copse was one that Elinor 
never forgot. At the moment it seemed 
to her the most blissful period of all her 
life. There had been times in which she had 
longed that Phil knew more and cared more 
for the objects which had always been most 
familiar, and told for most in her own exist- 
ence—although it is true that at first his very 
ignorance, real or assumed, his careless way 
of treating all intellectual subjects, his in- 
difference to books and pictures, and even 
nature, had amused and pleased her, giving a 
piquancy to the physical strength and enjoy- 
ing manhood, the perpetual activity and state 
of doing something in which he was. It was 
nota kind of life which she had ever known 
before, and it dazzled her with its apparent 
freedom and fulness, the variety in it, the 
constant movement, the crowd of occupations 
and people. To her who had been used to 
finding a great deal of her amusement in 
reading, in sketching (not very well), in 
playing (tunes), and generally practising with 
very moderate success arts for which she had 
no individual enthusiasm, it had seemed like 
anew life to be plunged into the society of 
horses and dogs, into the active world which 
was made up of a round of amusements, race 
meetings, days on the river, follies of every 
conceivable kind, exercise, and air, and move- 
ment. The ignorance of all these people 
dazzled her as if it had been a new science. 
It had seemed something wonderful and 
piquant to Elinor to find people who knew 
% much of subjects she had never heard of, 
and nothing at all of those she had been 
trained to know. And then there had come 
amoment when she had begun to sigh under 
her breath as it were, and wish that Phil 
would sometimes open a book, that when he 
took up the newspaper he would look at 
something more than the sporting news and 
the bits of gossip, that he would talk now and 
then of something different from the racings 
md the startings, and the odds, and the 
rapes other men got into, and the astonish- 
ing “frocks” of the Jew—those things, so 
Wonderful at first, like a new language, 
tbsurd, yet amusing, came to be a little tire- 
ome, especially when scraps of them made up 
the bulk of the very brief letters which Phil 
«ribbled to his betrothed. But during thisday, 
after his unexpected arrival, the joy of seeing 
XXXII—11 


him suddenly, the pleasure of feeling that he 
had broken through all his engagements to 
come to her, and the fervour of his satisfaction 
in being with her again (that very fervour 
which shocked her mother), Elinor’s first glow 
of delight in her love came fully back. And as 
they wandered through the pleasant paths of 
the copse, his very talk seemed somehow 
changed, and to have gained just that little 
mingling of perception of her tastes and 
wishes which she had desired. There was a 
little autumnal mist about, the softening haze 
which was not decay, but only the “mellow 
fruitfulness” of the poet ; and the day, not- 
withstanding this, was as warm as June, the 
sky blue, with only a little white puff of cloud 
here and there. Phil paused to look down 
the combe, with all the folds of the downs 
that wrapped it about going off in blue out- 
lines into the distance, and said it was “a 
jolly view ”—which amused Elinor more than 
if he had used the finest language, and 
showed that he was beginning (she thought) 
to care a little for the things which pleased 
her. ‘And I stippose you could see a man 
coming by that bit of road.” 

Yes,” said Elinor, “‘ you could see a man 
coming—or going: but, unless you wére to 
make believe very strong, like the Mar- 
chioness, you could not make out who the 
man was.” 

“What Marchioness?” said Phil. “I didn’t 
know you had anybody with a title about 
here. I say, Nell, it’s a very jolly view, but 
hideously dull for you, my pet, to have lived 
so long here.” 

“T never found it in the least dull,” she 
said. 

“Why, there is nothing to do! I suppose 
you read books, eh? That’s what you call 
amusing yourself. You ought to have made 
the old lady take you about a deal, abroad, 
and all over the place: but I expect you have 
never stood up for yourself a bit, Nell.” 

“Don’t call mamma the old lady, Phil. 
She is not old, and far prettier than most 

ople I know.” 

“Well, she should have done it for herself. 
Might have picked up a good match, eh? a 
father-in-law that would have left you a pot 
of money. You don’t mean to say you 
wouldn’t have liked that ?” 

“Qh, Phil, Phil! I wish you could under- 
stand.” 





“ Well, well, I'll let the old girl alone.” 
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And then came the point at which Phil 
‘improved so much. “Tell me what you've 
been reading last,” he said. ‘I should like 
to know what you are thinking about, even 
if I don’t understand it myself. I say, Nell, 
who do you think that can be dashing so fast 
along the road ?” 

“It is the people at Reddown,” she said. 
“T know their white horses. They always 
dash along as if they were in the greatest 
hurry. Do you really want to know what I 
have been reading, Phil? though it is very 
little, I fear, because of the dressmakers and 
—all the other things.” 

** You see,” he said, “ when you have lots 
to do you can’t keep up with your books: 
which is the reason why I never pretend to 
read—I have no time.” 

“You might find a little time. I have 
seen you look very much bored, and complain 
that there was nothing to do.” 

“‘Never when you were there, Nell, that 
ll answer for—but of course there are times 
when a fellow isn’t doing anything much. 
What would you have me read? There’s 
always the Sporting and Dramatic, you know, 
the Pink ’un, and a few more.” 

“Oh, Phil! you don’t call them literature, 
I hope.” 

“JT don’t know much about what you call 
literature. There’s Ruff, and Hoyle, and— I 
say, Nell, there’s a dog-cart going a pace! 
Who can that be, do you suppose ?” 

“JT don’t know all the dog-carts about. I 
should think it was some one coming from 
the station.” 

“Oh!” he said, and made a long pause. 
* Driving like that, if they don’t break their 
necks, they should be here in ten minutes or 
80. ” 


“Oh, not for twice that time—the road 
makes such a round—but there is no reason 
to suppose that any dog-cart from the station 
should be coming here.” 

*‘ Well, to return to the literature, as you 
call it. I suppose I shall have to get a lot of 
books for you to keep you amused—eh, Nell ? 
even in the honeymoon.” 

“We shall not have time to read very much 
if we are moving about all the time.” 

* Not me, but you. I know what you'll 
do. You'll go and leave me planted, and run 
up-stairs to read your book. I’ve seen the 
Jew do it with some of her confounded novels 
that she’s always wanting to turn over to 
me.” 

“ But there are some novels that you would 
like to read, Phil.” 

“Not a bit. Why, Nell, I know far better 


stories of fellows in our own set than any 
novel these writing men ever can put on 
paper :- fellows, and women too—stories that 
would make your hair stand on end, and that 
would make you die with laughing. Yoy 
can’t think what lots I know. That cart 
would have been here by this time if it had 
been coming here, eh ?” 

“Oh, no, not yet—the road makes sucha 
long round. Do you expect any one, Phil?’ 

“TI don’t quite know ; there’s something 
on at that confounded office of ours ; every- 
thing, you know, has gone to smash, | 
didn’t think it well to say too much to the 
old lady last night. ‘There’s been a regular 
row, and the manager’s absconded, and all 
turns on whether they can find some books, 
I shouldn’t wonder if one of the fellows 
came down here, if they find out where I am, 
I say, Nell, mind you back me up whatever 
I say.” 

“ But I can’t possibly know anything about 
it,” said Elinor, astonished. 

“Never mind—about dates and that—if 
you don’t stand by me, there may be a fuss, 
and the wedding delayed. Remember that, 
my pet, the wedding delayed—that’s what I 
want to avoid. Now, come, Nell, let’s have 
another go about the books. All English, 
mind you. I won't buy you any of the 
French rot. They’re too spicy for a little 
girl like you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Phil. | 
hope you don’t think that I read nothing but 
novels,” Elinor said. 

“ Nothing but novels! Oh, if you go infor 
mathematics and that sort of thing, Nell! 
the novels are too deep for me. Don’t say 
poetry, if you love me. I could stand most 
things from you, Nell, you little darling— 
but Nell, if you come spouting verses all 
the time——” 

His look of horror made Elinor laugh. 
“You need not be afraid. I never spout 
verses,” she said. 

“Come along this way a little, where we 
can see the road. All women seem to like 
poetry. There’s a few fellows I don’t mind 
myself. Ingoldsby now, that’s something 
fine. We had him at school, and perhaps tt 
was the contrast from one’s lessons. Do you 
know Ingoldsby, Nell ?” 

“ A—little—I have read some——’ 

“Ah, you like the sentimental best 
There’s Whyte Melville then, there’s always 
something melancholy about him—‘ When 
the old horse died,’ and that sort of thing— 
makes you cry, don’t you know. You 
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been coming here it must have come by this 
time.” 

“Yes, it must have come,” Elinor ad- 
mitted, with a little wonder at the import- 
ance which he gave to this possible incident. 
“But there is another train at two if you are 
very anxious to see this man.” 

“Oh, I’m not anxious to see him,” said 
Mr. Compton with a laugh, “ but probably he 
will want tosee me. No, Nell, you will not 
expect me to read poetry to you while we're 
away. There’s quite a library at Lomond’s 
place. You can amuse yourself there when 
I’m shooting ; not that I shall shoot much, or 
anything that takes me away from my Nell. 
But you must come out with us. There is 
nosuch fun as stumping over the moors—the 
Jew has got all the turn-out for that sort of 
thing—short frocks and knickerbockers, and 
a duck of a little breech-loader. She thinks 
she’s a great shot, poor thing, and men are civil 
and let her imagine that she’s knocked over a 
pheasant or a hare, now and then. As for 
the partridges, she lets fly, of course, but to 
say she hits anything ——” 

“JT should not want to hit anything,” said 
Elinor. ‘Oh, please Phil! I will try any- 
thing else you like, but don’t make me 
shoot.” 

“You little humbug! See what you'll say 
when you get quite clear of the oldlady. But 
I don’t want you to shoot, Nell. If you 
don’t get tired sitting at home, with all of us 
out on the hill, I like to come in for my part 
and find a little duck all tidy, not blowzy 
and blown about by the wind, like the Jew 
with her ridiculous bag, that all the fellows 
snigger at behind her back.” 

“You should not let any fellow laugh at 
your sister, Phil——” 

“Oh, as for that ! they are all as thick with 
her as I am, and why should I interfere ? 
But I promise you nobody shall cut a joke 
upon my Nell.” 

“T should hope not, indeed,” said Elinor, 
indignant ; “ but as for your ‘fellows,’ Phil, 
as you call them, you mustn’t be angry with 
me, but I don’t much like those gentlemen ; 
they are a little rude and rough. They shall 
not call me by my Christian name, or any- 
thing but my own formal z 

“Mrs. Compton,” he said, seizing her in 
his arms, “you little duck! they'll be as 
frightened of you as if you were fifty. But 
you mustn’t spoil good company, Nell. I 
shall like you to keep them at a distance, but 
you mustn’t go too far; and, above all, my 
pet, you mustn’t put out the Jew. I caleu- 
late on being a lot there; they have a nice 








house and a good table, and all that, and Prest- 
wich is glad of somebody to help about his 
horses. You mustn’t set up any of your airs 
with the Jew.” 

sian don’t know what you mean by my airs, 

il.” 

“Qh, but I do, and they’re delicious, Nell : 
half like a little girl and half like a queen: 
but it will never do to make the Jew feel 
small in her own set. Hallo! there’s some 
one tumbling along over the stones on that 
precious road of yours. I believe it’s that 
cart from the station after all.” 

“No,” said Elinor, “it is only one of the 
tradespeople. You certainly are anxious 
about those carts from the station, Phil.” 

“Not a bit!” he said, and then, after a 
moment he added, “ Yes, on the whole I'd 
much rather the man came, if he’s coming 
while I’m here, and while you are with me, 
Nell; for I want you to stick'to me, and back 
me up. They might think I ought to go 
after that manager fellow and spoil the 
wedding. Therefore mind you back me up.” 

‘“*T can’t think, dear Phil, what there is for 
me todo. 1 know nothing about the busi- 
ness nor what has happened. You never 
told me anything, and how can I back you 
up about things I don’t know ?” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he said, “ you'll soon 
see if the fellow comes ; just you stand by 
me, whatever I say. You mayn’t know—or 
even I may seem to make a mistake; but you 
know me if you don’t know the circum- 
stances, and I hope you can trust me, Nell, 
that it will be all right.” 

“ But ” said Elinor, confused. 

“Don’t go on with your buts; there’s a 
darling, don’t contradict me. There is 
nothing looks so silly to strangers as a 
woman contradicting every word a fellow 
says. I only want you to stand by me, 
don’t you know, that’s all; and I'll tell you 
everything about it after, when there’s time.” 

“Tell me about it now,” said Elinor ; “ you 
may be sure I shall be interested ; there’s 
plenty of time now.” 

“Talk about business to you! when I’ve 
only a single day, and not half time enough, 
you little duck, to tell you what a darling 
you are, and how I count every hour till I 
can have you all to myself. Ah, Nell, Nell, 
if that day were only here ef 

And then Phil turned to those subjects 
and those methods which cast so much con- 
fusion into the mind of Mrs. Dennistoun, 
when practised under her sedate and middle- 
aged eyes. But Elinor, as has been said, did 
not take exactly the same view. 
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Presently they went in to luncheon, and 
Phil secured himself a place at table com- 
manding the road. “I never knew before 
how jolly it was,” he said, “though everything 
is jolly here. And that peep of the road 
must give you warning when any invasion is 
coming.” 

“Tt is too far off for that,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun, 

“Oh, no, not for sharp eyes. Nell there 
told me who several people were—those white 
horses—the people at—where did you say, 
Nell ?” 

“ Reddown, mamma—the Philistines, as 
you call them, that are always dashing about 
the country—nouveausx riches, with the finest 
horses in the county.” 

“T like the nowveauz riches for that,” said 
Phil (he did not go wrong in his French, 
which was a great consolation to Elinor), 
“they like to have the best of everything. 
Your poor swell has to take what he can get, 
but the parvenu’s the man in these days ; and 
then there was a dog-cart, which she pro- 
nounced to be from the station, but which 
turned out to be the butcher, or the baker, or 
the candlestick-maker S 

“Tt is really too far off to make sure of 
anything, except white horses.” 

“ Ah, there’s no mistaking them. I see 
something sweeping along, but that’s a 
country waggon, I suppose. It gives me a 
great deal of diversion to see the people on 
the road—which perhaps you will think a 
vulgar amusement.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Dennistoun politely, 
but she thought within herself how empty 
the brain must be, which sought diversion 
from the distant carriages passing two miles 
off: to be sure across the combe, as the crow 
flies, it was not a quarter part so far as 
that. 

“Phil thinks some one may possibly come 
to him on business—to explain things,” said 
Elinor, anxious on her part to make it clear 
that it was not out of mere vacancy that her 
lover had watched so closely the carriages 
on the road, 

“Unfortunately, there is something like a 
smash,” he said; “ they'll keep it out of the 
papers if they can, but you may see it in the 
papers; the manager has run away, and 
there’s a question about some books. I don’t 





suppose you would understand—they may 
come to me here about it, or they may wait 
till I go back to town.” 

“T thought you were going to Ireland, 
Phil.” 


——— 


—to fill up the time. One wants to be 
doing something to keep one’s self down. 
You can’t keep quiet and behave yourself 
when you are going to be married in a week: 
unless you're a little chit of a girl without 
any feelings,” he said with a laugh. And 
Elinor laughed too; while Mrs. Dennistoun 
sat as grave as a judge at the head of the 
table. But Phil was not daunted by her 
serious face: so long as the road was quite 
clear he had all the appearance of a per- 
fectly easy mind. 

“We have been talking about literature,” 
he said. “I ama stupid fellow, as perhaps 
you know, for that sort of thing. But Nell 
is to indoctrinate me. We mean to takea big 
box of books, and I’m to be made to read 
poetry and all sorts of fine things in my 
honeymoon.” 

“That is a new idea,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 
“T thought Elinor meant to give up reading 
on the other hand, to make things square.” 

There was a little breath of a protest from 
Elinor, “Oh, mamma!” but she left the 
talk (he could do it so much better) in 
Compton’s hand. 

“T expect to figure as a sort of prodigy in 
my family,” he said ; “we're not bookish. 
The Jew goes in for French novels, but I don’t 
intend to let Nell touch them, so you may 
be easy in your mind.” 

“T have no doubt Lady Mariamne makes 
a good selection,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 

“Not she! she reads whatever comes, and 
the more salt the better. The Jew is quite 
an emancipated person. Don’t you think 
she'll bore you rather in this little house? 
She carries bales of rubbish with her wher- 
ever she goes, and her maid, and her dog, 
and I don’t know what. If I were you Id 
write, or better wire, and tell her there’s a 
capital train from Victoria will bring her 
here in time for the wedding, and that it’s a 
thousand pities she should disturb herself 
to come for the night.” 

“Tf your sister can put up with my small 
accommodation, I shall of course be happy to 
have her, whatever she brings with her,” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said. 

“Oh! it’s not a question of putting up— 
she’d be delighted, ’'m sure: but I think 
you'll find her a great bore. She is ex- 
ceedingly fussy, when she has not all her 
things about her. However, you must judge 
for yourself. But if you think better of it, 
wire a few words, and it’ll be all right. I’m 
to go to the old Rectory, Nell says.” 

“It is not a particularly old Rectory ; it 





“So I shall, probably, just for three days 
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will find yourself quite comfortable—you 
and the gentleman—” 

“Dick Bolsover, who is going to see me 
through it: and I daresay I should not sleep 
much, if I were in the most luxurious bed in 
the world. They saya man who is going to be 
hanged sleeps like a top, but I don’t think I 
shall; what do you say, Nell ?” 

“Elinor, I should think, could have no 
opinion on the subject,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, 
pale with anger. “You will all dine here, 
of course. Some other friends are coming, and 
a cousin, Mr. Tatham, of Tatham’s Cross.” 

“Ts that,” said Phil, “the Cousin John ?” 

“John, I am sorry to say, is abroad; the 
long vacation is the worst time. It is his 
father who is coming, and his sister, Mary 
Tatham, who is Elinor’s bridesmaid—she 
and Miss Hudson at the Rectory.” 

“Only two; and very sensible, instead of 
the train one sees, all thinking how best to 
show themselves off. Dick Bolsover is man 
enough to tackle them both. He expects 
some fun, I can tell you. What is there to 
be after we are gone, Nell?” He stopped 
and looked round with a laugh, “ rather close 
quarters for a ball,” he said. 

“There will be no ball. You forget that 
when you take Elinor away I shall be alone. 
A solitary woman living in a cottage, as you 
remark, does not give balls. I am much 
afraid that there will be very little fun for 
your friend.” 

“Oh, he'll amuse himself well enough; 
he’s the sort of fellow who always makes 
himself at home. A Rectory will be great 
fun for him ; I don’t suppose he was ever in 
one before, unless perhaps when he was a 
boy at school. Yes, as you say—what a lot 
of trouble it will be for you to be sure: not 
as if Nell had a sister to enjoy the fun after. 
It’s a thousand pities you did not decide to 
bring her up to town, and get us shuffled off 
there. You might have got a little house 
for next to nothing at this time of the year, 
and saved all the row, turning everything 
upside down in this nice little place, and 
troubling yourself with visitors and so forth. 
But one a thinks of that sort of thing 
too late.” 

“T should not have adopted such an ex- 
pedient in any case. Elinor must be married 
among her own people, wherever her lot may 
be cast afterwards. Everybody here has 
known her ever since she was born.” 

“Ah, that’s a thing ladies think of, I 
suppose,” said Compton. He had stuck his 


glass into his eye and was gazing out of the 
window. 


“Very jolly view,” he continued, 











‘‘and what’s that, Nell, raising clouds of 
dust ? I haven’t such quick eyes as you.” 

“T should think it must be a circus or a 
menagerie, or something, mamma.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 
“They sometimes come this way on the 
road to Portsmouth, and give little repre- 
sentations in all the villages, to the great 
excitement of the country folk.” 

“We are country folk, and I feel quite 
excited,” said Phil, dropping his glass. “Nell, 
if there’s a representation, you and I will 
go to-night.” 

“Oh, Phil, what Elinor was about 
to say folly : but she paused, seeing a look 
in his eye which she had already learned to 
know, and added “fun,” in a voice which 
sounded almost like an echo of his own. 

“There is nothing like being out in the 
wilderness like this to make one relish a 
little fun, eh? I daresay you always go. 
The Jew is the one for every village fair 
within ten miles when she is in the country. 
She says they’re better than any play. 
Hallo! what is that?” 

“Tt is some one coming round the gravel 
path.” 

A more simple statement could not be, 
but it made Compton strangely uneasy. He 
rose up hastily from the table. “It is, 
perhaps, the man I am lookingfor. If you'll 
permit me, I'll go and see.” 

He went out of the room, calling Elinor 
by a look and slight movement of his head, 
but when he came out into the hall was 
met by a trim clerical figure and genial 
countenance, the benign yet self-assured 
looks of the Rector of the Parish: none 
other could this smiling yet important per- 
sonage be. 





CHAPTER X. 


Tue Rector came in with his smiling and 
rosy face. He was, as many of his parish- 
ioners thought, a picture of a country clergy- 
man. Such a healthy colour, as clear as a 
girl’s, limpid blue eyes, with very light eye- 
lashes and eyebrows; a nice round face, 
“beautifully modelled,” according to Miss 
Sarah Hill, who did a little in that way her- 
self, and knew how. to approve of a Higher 
Sculptor’s work. And then the neatest and 
blackest of coats, and the whitest and stiffest 
of collars. Mr. Hudson, I need scarcely 
say, was not so left to himself as to permit his 
clerical character to be divined by means of a 
white tie. He came in, as was natural among 
country neighbours, without thinking of any 
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bell or knocker on the easily opened door, 
and was about to peep into the drawing-room 
with, “‘ Anybody in ?” upon his smiling lips, 
when he saw a gentleman approaching, pick- 
ing up his hat as he advanced. Mr. Hudson 
paused a moment in uncertainty. “ Mr. 
Compton, I am sure,” he said, holding out 
both of his plump pink hands. “ Ah, Elinor 
too! I was sure [ could not be mistaken. 
And I am exceedingly glad to make your 
acquaintance.” He shook Phil’s hand up 
and down in a sort of see-saw. “Very glad 
to make your acquaintance! though you are 
the worst enemy Windyhill has had for many 
a day—carrying off the finest lamb in all the 
fold.” 

“Yes, I’m a wolf, I suppose,” said Phil. 
He went to the door and took a long look 
out while Elinor led the Rector into the 
drawing-room. Then Mr. Compton lounged 
in after them, with his hands in his pockets, 
and placed himself in the bow-window, where 
he could still see the white line across the 
combe, of the distant road. ~ 

“ They'll think I have stolen a march upon 
them all, Elinor,” said the Rector, “ chancing 
upon Mr. Compton like this, a quite unex- 
pected pleasure. I shall keep them on the 
tenterhooks, asking them whom they suppose 
Ihave met? and they will give everybody 








but the right person. What a thing for me 
to have been the first person to see your in- | 
tended, my dear! and I congratulate you, 
Elinor,” said the Rector, dropping his voice ; 
“a fine handsome fellow, and such an air! 
You are a lucky girl—” he paused a little and | 
said, with a slight hesitation, in a whisper, | 
“so far as meets the eye.” 





“Oh, Mr. Hudson, don’t spoil everything,” 
said Elinor, in the same tone. 

“ Well, I cannot tell, can I, my dear 1—the | 
first peep I have had.” He cleared his | 
throat and raised his voice. “I believe we 


“Nell, come and tell me what this is,” 
Compton said. 

“Oh, Phil! it is nothing, it is a carriage, 
I don’t know what it is. Be civil to the 
Rector, please.” 

“So I am, perfectly civil.” 

“You have not answered a single word, 
and he has been talking to you for ten 
minutes.” 

“Well, but he hasn’t said anything that 
I can answer. He says Miss Something or 
other knows my family. Perhaps she does, 
Well, much good may it do her! but what 
can I say tothat? Iam sure I don’t know 
hers. I didn’t come here to be talked to by 
the Rector. Could weslip out and leave him 
with your mother? That would suit his 
book a great deal better. Come, let’s go,” 

“Qh! he isspeaking to you, Phil.” 

Compton turned round and eyed the 
Rector, “ Yes?” he said in so marked an 
interrogative that Mr. Hudson stopped short 


_and flushed. He had been talking for some 
| time. 


“Oh! I was not precisely asking a ques- 
tion,” he said, in his quiet tones. “I was 
saying that we believe and hope that another 
gentleman is coming with you—for the ocea- 
sion.” 

“Dick Bolsover,” said Compton, “a son of 
Lord Freshfield’s ; perhaps Miss ——, the 
lady you were talking of, may know his family 
too. His brother got a little talked of in that 
affair about Fille d’Or, don’t you know, at 
Newmarket. But Dick is a rattling good 
fellow, doesn’t race, and has novices. Heis 
coming to stand by me and see that’s all 
right.” 

“We shall be happy to see Mr. Bolsover, 
I am sure.” The Rector rubbed his hands 
and said to himself with pleasure that two 
Honourables in his quiet house was some- 
thing to think of, and that he hoped it would 


are to have the pleasure of entertaining you, | not turn the heads of the ladies, and make 


Mr. Compton, on a certain joyful ng you, 


(joyful to you, not to us). I need not say 
how pleased my wife and I and the other 
members of the family will be. There are 
not very many of us—we are only five in 
number—my son, and my daughter, and 
Miss Dale, my wife’s sister, but much 
younger than Mrs. Hudson—who has done 
us the pleasure of staying with us for part 
of the year. I think she has met you some- 
where, or knows some of your family, or— 
something. She is a great authority on 
noble families. I don’t know whether it is 


because she has been a good deal in society, 





or whether it is out of Debrett——” 


Alice expect—one couldn’t tell what. And 
then he said, by way of changing yet con- 
tinuing the subject, “I suppose you’ve been 
looking at the presents. Elinor must have 
shown you her presents.” 

“ By Jove, I never thought of the presents. 
Have you got a lot, Nell?” 

“She has got, if I may be allowed to 
answer for her, having known her all 
her life, a great many pretty things, Mr. 
Compton. We are not rich, to be sure, her 
old friends here. We have to content our- 
selves with but a small token of a great deal 
of affection ; but still there are a number of 
pretty things. Elinor, what were you think- 
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ing of, my dear, not to show Mr. Compton 
the little set out which you showed us? 
Come, I should myself like to look them 
over again.” 

Phil gave another long look at the distant 
road, and then he thrust his arm into Elinor’s 
and said, “To be sure, come along, Nell. It 
will be something to do.” He did not wait 


for the Rector to pass first, which Elinor 
thought would have been better manners, 
but thrust her before him quite regardless of 
“ Let’s see the trumpery,” 


the older people. 
he said. 

“Don’t use such a word, Phil: the Rector 
will be so hurt.” 

“Oh, will he? did he work you an—anti- 
maccassar or something ?” 

“Phil, speak low at least. No, but his 
daughter did ; and they gave me——” 

“T know: a cardcase or a button-hook, or 
something. And how many biscuit-boxes 
have you got, and clocks, and that sort of 
thing? I advise you to have an auction as 
soon as we get away. Hallo! that’s a nice 
little thing ; look pretty on your pretty white 
neck I should say, Nell. Who gave you 
that?” He took John’s necklace out of its 
box where it had lain undisturbed until now, 
and pulled it through his fingers. ‘Cost a 
pretty bit of money that, I should say. You 
can raise the wind on it when we’re down on 
our luck, Nell.” 

“My cousin John, whom you have heard 
me speak of, gave me that, Phil,” said Elinor 
with great gravity. She thought it necessary, 
she could scarcely tell why, to make a stand 
' for her cousin John. 

“Ah, I thought it was one of the disap- 
pointed ones,” said Phil, flinging it back 
carelessly on to the bed of white velvet where 
it had been fitted so exactly. ‘That’s how 
they show their spite; for of course I can’t 
give you anything half as good as that.” 

“There was no disappointment in the 
matter,” said Elinor, almost angry with the 
misconceptions of her lover. 

“You are a nice one,” said Compton, tak- 
ing her by the chin, “to tell me! as if I 
didn’t know the world a long sight better 
than you do, my little Nell.” 

The Rector, who was following slowly, for 
he did not like to go up-stairs in a hurry, 
saw this attitude and drew back, a little 
scandalised. ‘Perhaps we were indiscreet 
to—to follow them too closely,” he said, 
disconcerted. ‘Please to go in first, Mrs. 
Dennistoun—the young couple will not 
mind you.” 

Mr. Hudson was prim, but he was rather 





pleased to see that “the young couple ” were, 
as he said, so fond of each other. He went 
into the room under the protection of the 
mother—blushing a little. It reminded him, 
as he said afterwards, of his own young 
days ; but it was only natural that he should 
walk up direct to the place where his kettle 
stood conspicuous, waiting only the spark of 
a match to begin to boil the water for the 
first conjugal tea. It appeared to him a 
beautiful idea as he put his head on one side 
and looked at it. Itwas like the inaugura- 
tion of the true British fireside, the cosy pri- 
vacy in which, after the man had done his 
work, the lady awaited him at home, with 
the tea-kettle steaming. A generation before 
Mr. Hudson there would have been a pair of 
slippers airing beside the fire. But neither 
of these preparations supply the ideal of per- 
fect happiness now. 

“T say, where did you get these hideous 
things?” said Compton, approaching the 
table on which “the silver” was laid out. 
By a special dispensation it was Lady Mari- 
amne’s dishes which caught Phil’s attention. 
‘Some old grandmother, I suppose, that had 
‘em in the house. Hallo! if it isn’t the 
Jew! Nell, you don’t mean to tell me you 
got these horrors from the Jew ?” 

“They are supposed to be—quite hand- 
some,” said Elinor, with a suppressed laugh. 
“We must not criticise. It is very kind of 
people to send presents at all. We all know 
it is a very severe tax—to those who have a 
great many friends——” 

“The stingy old miser,” said Compton. 
“Rolling in money, and to send you these! 
By Jove! there’s a neat little thing now that 
looks what it is; probably one of your nice 
country friends, Nell.” —(It was the kettle, as 
a kind Providence decreed; and both the 
ladies breathed an internal thanksgiving. )— 
“ Shows like a little gem beside that old, thun- 
dering, mean-spirited Jew !” 

“That,” said the Rector, bridling a little 
and pink with pleasure, “‘is our little offering : 
and I’m delighted to think that it should 
please so good a judge. It was chosen with 
great care. I saw it first myself, and the 
idea flashed upon me—quite an inspiration— 
that it was the very thing for Elinor; and 
when I went home I told my wife—the very 
thing—for her boudoir, should she not be 
seeing company—or just for your little teas 
when you are by yourselves, I could at 
once imagine the dear girl looking so pretty 
in one of those wonderful white garments 
that are in the next room.” 

“Hallo!” said Compton, with a laugh, 
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“do you show off your things in this aban- 
doned way, Nell, to the killingest old cov: x 

She put her hand up to his mouth with a 
cry of dismay and laughter, but the Rector, 
with a smile and another little blush, dis- 
creetly turned his back. He was truly glad 
to see that they were so fond of each other, 
and thought it was pretty and innocent that 
they should not mind showing it—but it was 
a little embarrassing for an old and prim 
clergyman to look on. 

“What a pleasure it must be to you, my 
dear lady,” he said, when the young couple 
had gone: which took place verysoon, for Phil 
soon grew tired of the presents, and he was 
ill at ease when there was no window from 
which he could watch the road—“ what a 
pleasure to see them so much attached! Of 
course, family advantage and position is 
always of importance—but when you get 
devoted affection, too a 

“T hope there is devoted affection,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun; “at all events, there is 
what we are all united in calling ‘love,’ for 
the present. He is in love with Elinor—I 
-don’t think there can be much doubt of that.” 

“T did not of course know that he was 
here,” said the Rector, with some hesitation. 
“T came with the intention of speaking—I 
am very sorry to see in the papers to-day 
something about that Joint-Stock Company 
of which Mr. Compton was a director. It’s 
rather a mysterious paragraph ; but it’s some- 
thing about the manager having absconded, 
and that some of the directors are said to 
be involved.” 

“Do you mean my future son-in-law ?” 
she said, turning quickly upon him. 

“Good heavens, no! I wouldn’t for the 
world insinuate—It was only that one felt a 
desire to know. Just upon the eve of a 
marriage it’s—it’s alarming to hear of a busi- 
ness the bridegroom is involved in being 
—what you may call broken up.” 

“That was one of the things Mr. Compton 
came to tell us about,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 
“ He said he hoped it might be kept out of 
the papers, but that some of the books have 
got lost or destroyed. I am afraid I know 
very little about business. But he has lost 
very little—nothing to speak of—which was 
all that concerned me.” 

“To be sure,” said the Rector, but in a 
tone not so assuredas his words. “It isnot 
perhaps quite a nice thing to be director of 
a company that—that collapses in this way. 
I fear some poor people will lose their money. 
I fear there will be things in the papers.” 
“On what ground?” she said. “Oh, I 




















don’t deny there may be some one to blame; 
but Mr. Compton was, I suspect, only on the 
board for the sake of his name. He is nota 
business man. He did it, as so many do, for 
the sake of a pretence of being in something, 
And then, I believe, the directors got a little 
by it; they had a few hundreds a year.” 

“To be sure,” said Mr. Hudson, but stil] 
doubtfully ; and then he brightened up, 
“For my part, I don’t believe there is g 
word of truth in it. Since I have seen him, 
indeed, I have quite changed my opinion— 
a fine figure of a man, looking an aristocrat 
every inch of him. Such a contrast and 
complement to our dear Elinor —and gs 
fond of her. A man like that would never 
have a hand in any sham concern. If it 
was really a bogus company, as people say, 
he must be one of the sufferers. That is 
quite my decided opinion; only the ladies, 
you know—the ladies who have not seen 
him, and who are so much more suspicious 
by nature (I don’t know that you are, my 
dear Mrs. Dennistoun), would give me no 
rest. They thought it was my duty to inter. 
fere. But I am sure they are quite wrong.” 

To think that it was the ladies of the 
Rector’s family who were interfering made 
Mrs. Dennistoun very wroth. “ Next time 
they have anything to say, you should make 
them come themselves,” she said. 

“Oh, they would not do that. They say 
it is the clergyman’s business, not theirs. 
Besides, you know, I have not time to read 
all the papers. We get the Times, and Mary 
Dale has the Morning Post, and another thing 
that is all about stocks and shares. 
such a head for business—far more than I 
can pretend to. She thought——” 

“Mr. Hudson, I fear I do not wish to 
know what was thought by Miss Dale.” 

“Well, you are, perhaps, right, Mrs. Den- 
nistoun. She is only a woman, of course, 
and she may make mistakes. It is astonish- 
ing, though, how often she is right. She has 
a head for business that might do for a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. She made me sell 
out my shares in that Red Gulch—those 
American investments have the most horrible 
names—just a week before the smash came, 
all from what she had read in the papers 
She knows how to put things together, you 
see. So I have reason to be grateful to her, 
for my part.” 

“ And what persuaded you, here at Windy- 
hill, a quiet clergyman, to put money in any 
Red Gulch? It is a horrible name !” 

“Qh, it was Mary, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Hudson. “She is always looking out for 
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She said we should all 
We did not, unfortu- 


pew investments. 
make our fortunes. 
nately. But she is so clever, she got us out 
of it with only a very small loss indeed.” 


“No doubt she is very clever. I wish, 
though, that she would let us know defi- 
nitely on what ground——” 

“Oh, there is no ground,” cried the Rector. 
“Now that I have seen Mr. Compton I am 
certain of it. I said to her before I left the 
Rectory, ‘Now, my dear Mary, I am going 
like a lamb to the slaughter. I have no 
reason to give if Mrs. Dennistoun should ask 
me, and you have no reason to give. And 
she will probably put me to the door.’ If I 
said that before I started, you may fancy 
how much more I feel it now, when I have 
made Mr. Compton’s acquaintance. A fine 
aristocratic face, and all the ease of high 
breeding. There are only three lives—and 
those not very good ones—between him and 
the title, I believe ?” 

“Two robust brothers, and an invalid who 
will probably outlive them all; that is, I 
believe, the state of the case.” 

“Dear me, what a pity!” said the Rector, 
“for our little Elinor would have made a 
sweet little Countess. She would grow a 
noble lady, like the one in Mr. Tennyson’s 
poem. Well, now I must be going, and I am 
extremely glad to have been so lucky as to 
come in just intime. It has been the greatest 
leasure to me to see them together—such a 
oving couple. Dear me, like what one reads 
about, or remembers in old days, not like the 
commonplace pairs one has to do with now.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun accompanied the Rector 
to the garden gate. She was half inclined to 
laugh and half to be angry, and in neither 
mood did Mr. Hudson’s insinuations, which 
he made so innocently, have much effect 
upon her mind. But when she took leave of 
, him at the gate and came slowly back among 
her brilliant flower-beds, pausing here and 
there mechanically to pick off a withered 
leaf or prop up the too heavy head of a late 
tose, her mind began to take another turn. 
She had always been conscious of an in- 
stinctive suspicion in respect to her daughter’s 
lover. Probably only, she said to herself, 
because he was her daughter’s lover, and she 
Was jealous of the new devotion that with- 
drew from her so completely the young crea- 
ture who had been so fully her own. That is 
a hard trial for a woman to undergo. It is 
only to be borne when she, too, is fascinated 
by her future son-in-law, as happens in some 
fortunate cases. Otherwise, a woman with 
an only child is an alarming critic to en- 





counter. She was not fascinated at all by 
Phil. She was disappointed in Elinor, and 
almost thought her child not so perfect as 
she had believed, when it proved that she 
could be fascinated by this man. She dis- 
liked almost everything about him—his looks, 
the very air which the Rector thought so 
aristocratic, his fondness for Elinor, which 
was not reverential enough to please the 
mother, and his indifference, nay, contempt 
for herself, which was not calculated to please 
any woman. She had been roused into de- 
fence of him in anger at the interference, and 
at the insinuation which had no proof; but 
as that anger died away, other thoughts came 
into her mind. She began to put the broken 
facts together which already had roused her 
to suspicion: his sudden arrival, so unex- 
pected ; walking from the station—a long, 
very long walk—carrying his own bag, which 
was a thing John Tatham did, but not like 
Phil Compton. And then she remembered, 
suddenly, his anxiety about the carriage on 
the distant road, his care to place himself 
where he could see it. She had thought with 
a little scorn that this was a proof of his 
frivolity, of the necessity of seeing people, 
whoever these people might be. But now 
there began to be in it something that could 
have a deeper meaning. For whom was he 
looking? Who might be coming? Stories 
she had heard of fugitives from justice, of 
swindlers taking refuge in the innocence of 
their families, came up into her mind. Could 
it be possible that Elinor’s pure name could 
be entangled in such a guilty web as this ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Funny old poop!” said Compton. “ And 
that is your Rector, Nell. I shall tell Dick 
there’s rare fun to be had in that house: but 
not forme. I know what I shall be thinking 
of all the time I’m there. Odious little Nell! 
to interfere like this with a fellow’s fun. 
But I say, who’s that woman who knows me 
or my family {—much good may it do her, as 
I said before. Tell me, Nell, did she speak 
ill of me ?” 

“Oh, Phil, how could you ask? or what 
would it matter if she spoke ever so ill ?” 

“She did then,” he said with a graver face. 
“ Somebody was bound to do it. And what 
did she say ?” 

“Oh, what does it matter, Phil? I don’t 
remember; nothing of any consequence. 
We paid no attention, of course, neither 
mamma nor I.” 

“That was plucky of the old girl,” said 
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Compton. “I didn’t suppose you would 
give ear, my Nell. Ain’t so sure about her. 
lé I'd been your father, my pet, I should 
never have given you to Phil Compton. 
And. that’s the fact : I wonder if the old lady 
would like to reconsider the situation now.” 

“Phil!” said Elinor, clinging to his arm. 

‘Perhaps it would be best for you if you 
were to do so, Nell, or if she were to insist 
upon it. Eh! You don’t know me, my dar- 
ling, that’s the fact. You're too good to 
understand us. We're all the same, from 
the old governor downwards—a bad lot. I 
feel a kind of remorseful over you, child, to- 
day. That rosy old bloke, though he’s a snob, 
makes a man think of innocence somehow. 
I do believe you oughtn’t to marry me, 
Nell.” 

“Oh, Phil! what do you mean? 
cannot mean what you say.” 

“T suppose I don’t, or I shouldn’t say it, 
Nell. I shouldn’t certainly, if I thought you 
were likely to take my advice. It’s a kind 
of luxury to tell you we're a bad lot, and bid 
you throw me over, when I know all along 
you won't.” 

“T should think not indeed,” she said, 
clinging to him and looking up in his face. 
“Do you know what my cous— I mean a 
friend, said to me on that subject ?” 

“You mean your cousin John, whom you 
are always quoting. Let’s hear what the 
fellow said.” 

“ He said—that I wasn’t a girl to put up 
with much, Phil. That I wasn’t one of the 
patient kind, that I would not bear I 
don’t know what it was I would not bear; 
but you see you must consider my defects, 
which you can understand well enough, 
whether I can understand yours or not.” 

“That you could not put up with—that 
you could not bear? that meant me, Nell. 
He had been talking to ycu on the same 
subject, me and my faults. Why didn’t you 
listen to him? I suppose he wanted you to 
have him instead of me.” 

“Phil! how dare you even think of such a 
thing ? It is not true.” 

“Wasn't it? Then he is a greater fool 
than I took him for, and his opinion’s no 
good. So you're a spitfire, are you? Can't 
put up with anything that doesn’t suit you ? 
I don’t know that I should have found that 
out.” 

“T am afraid though that it is true,” she 
said, half-laughingly looking up at him. 
“ Perhaps you will want to reconsider too.” 

“Tf you don’t want it any more than I 
want it, Nell—— What’s that?” he cried 


You 











hastily, changing his expression and attitude 
ina moment. “Is that one of your neigh- 
bours at the gate?” 

Elinor looked round, starting away a little 
from his side, and saw some one—a man she 
had never seen before—approaching along 
the path. She was just about to say she did 
not know who it was when Phil, to her 
astonishment, stepped past her, advancing to 
meet the newcomer. But as he did so he 
put out his hand and caught her as he passed, 
leading her along with him. 

“Mind what | said, and stick to me,” he 
said, in a whisper ; then— 

“Stanfield !” he cried with an air of per. 
fect ease and cordiality, yet astonishment, 
“T thought it looked like you, but I could 
not believe my eyes.” 

“Mr. Compton!” said the other. “§o 
you are here. I have been hunting after 
you all over the place. I heard only this 
morning this was a likely spot.” 

“A very likely spot!” said Phil. “] 
suppose you know the good reason I have 
for being in these parts. Elinor, this is Mr. 
Stanfield, who has to do with our company, 
don’t you know. But I say, Stanfield, 
what’s all this row in the papers? Is it true 
that Brown’s bolted? I should have taken 
the first train to see if I could help; but my 
private affairs are most urgent just at this 
moment, as I suppose you know.” 

“T wish you had come,” said the other; 
“it would have looked well, and pleased the 
rest of the directors. There has been some 
queer business—some of the books abstracted 
or destroyed, we can’t tell which, and no 
means of knowing how we stand.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Phil, “to cover 
that fellow’s retreat,” 

“If you mean Brown, it was not he. 
They were all there safe enough after he 


was gone; somebody must have got in by. 


night and made off with them, some one that 
knew all about the place; the watchman saw 
a light, but that’s all. It’s supposed there 
must have been something compromising 
others besides Brown. He could not have 
cheated the company to such an extent by 
himself.” ; 
‘‘Good Heavens!” cried Phil again m 
natural horror; “I wish I had followed my 
impulse and gone up to town straight : but it 
was very vague what was in the papers; I 
hoped it might not have been our place at all. 
And I say, Stanfield—Who’s the fellow they 
suspect?” Elinor had disengaged herself 
from Compton’s arm ; she perceived von 
that the stranger paused before he repli 
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and that Phil, facing him with a certain 
square attitude of opposition which affected 
her imagination vaguely, though she did not 
uderstand why—was waiting with keen 
attention for his reply. She said, a little 
oppressed by the situation, “Phil, perhaps 
[had better go.” 

“Don’t go,” he said; “there’s nothing 
geret to say. If there’s anyone suspected 
it must very soon be known.” 

“It’s difficult to say who is suspected,” 
sid the stranger confused. “I don’t know 
that there’s much evidence. You’ve been 
in Scotland ?” 

“Yes, till the other day, when I came 
down here to see——” He paused and 
turned upon Elinor a look which gave the 
girl the most curious incomprehensible pang. 
It was a look of love; but, oh! heaven, was 
ita look called up that the other man might 
we? He took her hand in his, and said 
lightly yet tenderly, “Let’s see, what day 
yas it ? the sixth, wasn’t it the sixth, Nell?” 

A flood of conflicting thoughts poured 
through Elinor’s mind. What did it mean ? 
It was yesterday, she was about to say, but 
something stopped her, something in Phil’s 
eye—in the touch of his hand. There was 
smething warning, almost threatening in 
hiseye. Stand by me; mind you don’t con- 
tradict me ; say what I say. All these things 
which he had repeated again and again were 
sid once more in the look he gave her. 
“Yes,” she said timidly, with a hesitation 
very unlike Elinor, “it was the sixth.” She 
semed to see suddenly as she said the words 
that calendar with the date hanging in the 
hall: the big 6 seemed to hang suspended in 
the air. It was true, though she could not 
tell how it could be so. 

“Oh,” said Stanfield, in a tone which be- 
trayed a little surprise, and something like 
disappointment, “the sixth? I knew you 
had left Scotland, but we did not know 
where you had gone.” 

“That’s not to be wondered at,” said Phil 
with a laugh, “for I should have gone to 
Ireland, to tell the truth; I ought to have 
been there now. I’m going to-morrow, ain’t 
[ Nell? I had not a bit of business to be 
tere. Winding up affairs in the bachelor 
line, don’t you know; but I had to come on 
my way west to see this young lady first. 
It plays the deuce and all with one’s plans 
When there’s such a temptation in the way.” 

“You could have gone from Scotland to 

d,” said Stanfield gravely, “ without 
ming to town at all.” 

“Very true, old man. You speak like a 





book. But, as you perceive, I have not gone 
to Ireland at. all; I am here. Depends 
upon your motive, I suppose, which way 
you go.” 

“It is a good way roundabout,” said the 
other, without relaxing the intent look on 
his face. 

“Well,” said Phil, ‘‘that’s as one feels. I 
go by Holyhead wherever I may be—even if 
I had nowhere else to go to on the way.” 

“ And Mr. Compton got here on the sixth? 
—this is the eighth,” said the stranger point- 
edly. He turned to Elinor, and it seemed to 
the girl that his eyes, though they were not 
remarkable eyes, went through and through 
her. He spoke very slowly, with a curious 
meaning. “ But it was on the sixth, you say, 
that he got here ?” 

That big 6 on the calendar stood out be- 
fore her eyes; it seemed to cover all the 
man’s figure that stood before her. Elinor’s 
heart and mind went through the strangest 
convulsion. Was it false— was it true? 
What was she saying? What did it all 
mean? She repeated mechanically, “It was 
on the sixth”— And then she recovered a 
kind of desperate courage, and throwing off 
the strange spell that seemed to be upon her, 
“Ts there any reason,” she asked suddenly, 
with a little burst of impatience, looking from 
one to another, “why it should not be the 
sixth, that you repeat it so?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the stranger, 
visibly startled. ‘I did not mean to imply 
—I only thought— Pray, Mr. Compton, 
tell.the lady I had no intention of offending. 
I never supposed. rs 

Phil’s laugh, loud and clear, rang through 
the stillness of the afternoon. ‘He’s so used 
to fibs, he thinks everybody’s in a tale,” said 
Phil, “but I can assure you he is a very good 
fellow, and a great friend of mine, and he 
means no harm, Nell.” 

Elinor made Mr. Stanfield an extremely 
dignified bow. “I ought to have gone away 
at once, and left you to talk over your busi- 
ness,” she said turning away, and Phil did 
not attempt to detain her. Then the natural 
rural sense of hospitality came over Elinor. 
She turned back to find the two men looking 
after her, standing where she had left them. 
“T am sure,” she said, “ that mamma would 
wish me to ask the gentleman if he would 
stay to dinner—or at least come in with you, 
Phil, to tea.” 

Mr. Stanfield took off his hat with anxious 
politeness, and explained hastily that he must 
go back to town by the next train, and that 
the cab from the station was waiting to 
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take him. And then she left them, and 
walked quietly away. She was almost out 
of hearing before they resumed their conver- 
sation ; that is, she was beyond the sound, 
not of their voices, but of what they said. 
The murmur of the voices was still audible 
when she got to her favourite seat on the side 
of the copse looking down the combe. It 
was a very retired and silent place, not 
visible from either the cottage or the garden. 
And there Elinor took refuge in the quiet 
and hush of the declining day. She was in 
a great tremor of agitation and excitement 
as she sat down upon the rustic seat—so 
great a tremor that she had scarcely been able 
to walk steadily down the roughly-made 
steps—a tremor which had grown with every 
step she took. She did not in the least un- 
derstand the transaction in which she had 
been engaged. It was something altogether 
strange to her experiences, without any pre- 
cedent in her life. What was it she had been 
called upon todo? What had she said, and 
why had she been made to say it ? Her heart 
beat so that she put her two hands upon it 
crossed over her breast to keep it down, lest 
it should burst away. She had the sensation 
of having been brought before some tribunal, 
put suddenly to the last shift, made to say— 
what, what? She was so bewildered that 
she could not tell. Was it the truth, said 
with the intention to deceive—was it t 
She could not tell. There was that great 
numeral waving in the air, stalking along 
with her like a ghost. 6—. She had read 
it in all innocence, they had all read it, and 
nobody had said it was wrong. No one was 
very careful about the date in the cottage. 
If it was right, if it was wrong, Elinor could 
not tell. But yet somehow she was conscious 
that the man to whom she had spoken had 
been deceived. And Phil! and Phil! what 
had he meant, adjuring her to stick to him, 
to stand by him, not to contradict him? 
Elinor’s mind was in such a wild commotion 
that she could not answer these inquiries. 
She could not feel that she had one solid step 
of ground to place herself upon in the whirl- 
wind which swept her about and about. Had 
she—lied ? And why had he asked her to 
lie? And what, oh, what did it all mean ? 
One thing that at last appeared to her in 
the chaos which seemed like something solid 
that she could grasp at was that Phil had 
never changed in his aspect. The other man 





had been very serious, staring at her as if to 
intimidate her, like a man who had some- 
thing to find out; but Phil had been as care- 
less, as indifferent, as he appeared always to 








be.. He had not changed his expression, 
is true there was that look in which ther 
was at once an entreaty and a command— 
but only she had seen that, and perhaps it 
was merely the emotion, the excitement, the 
strange feeling of having to face the world 
for him, and say——what, what? Was it 
simply the truth, nothing but the truth, or 
was it— Again Elinor’s mind began to 
whirl. It was the truth: she could see noy 
that big 6 on the calendar distinct as the sun. 
shine. And yet it was only yesterday—and 
there was 8 this morning. Had she gong 
through an intervening dream for a whole day 
without knowing it ; or had she, Elinor—she 
who would not have done it to save her life 
—told—a lie for Phil? And why should he 
want her to tell a lie ? 

Elinor got up from her seat, and stood un 
certain, with a cold dew on her forehead, and 
her hands clasping and holding each other, 
Should she go back to them and say there 
must be some mistake—that though she had 
said the truth it was not true, that there was 
some mistake, some dreadful mistake! There 
was no longer any sound of voices where she 
was. The whole incident seemed to have 
died out. The sudden commotion of Phil's 
visit and everything connected with it had 
passed away. She was alone in the after 
noon, in the hush of nature, looking over the 
combe, listening to the rustle of the trees, 
hearing the bees drone homeward. Had Phil 
ever been here at all? Had he watched the 
distant road winding over the slopes for some 
one whom he had expected to come after 
him all the time? Had he ever told her to 
stand by him? to say what he said, to back 
him up? Had there ever been another man 
standing with that big 6, wavering between 
her and him like aghost? Had all that been 
at all, or was it merely a foolish dream? And 
ought she to go back now, and find the man 
before he disappeared, and tell him it was 
all true, yet somehow a dreadful, dreadful 
mistake ? 

Elinor sat down again abruptly on her seat, 
and put her handkerchief to her forehead and 
pushed back the damp clusters of her hait, 
turning her face to the wind to get a little 
refreshment and calm, if that were possible. 
She heard in the sunny distance behind her, 
where the garden and the peaceful house 
lay in the light, the clang of the gate, % 
sound which could not be mistaken. The 
man then had gone—if there was anything 
rectify in what she said it certainly could not 
be rectified now—he was gone. The cer 
tainty came to her with a feeling of relief. 
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{; had been horrible to think of standing 
iefore the two men again and saying—what 
guld she have said? She remembered now 
that it was not her assertion alone, but that 
tall hung together, a whole structure of 
incidents, which would be put wrong if she 
lad said it was a mistake—a whole account 
of Phil’s time, how it had been passed— 
yhich was quite true, which he had told 
them on his arrival; how he had been going 
to Ireland, and had stopped, longing for a 
dimpse of her, his bride, feeling that he must 
lave her by him, see her once again before 
became for her to fetch her away. He had 
told the ladies at the cottage the very same, 
and of course it was true. Had he not come 
dmight from Scotland with his big bundle 
of game, the grouse and partridges which 
lad already been shared with all the friends 
tout? Was he not going off to Ireland 
morrow to fulfil his first intention? It 
was all quite right, quite true, hanging per- 
fetly together—except that curious falling 
ot of a day. And then again Elinor’s 
bain swam round and round. Had he been 
two days at the cottage instead of one, as he 
aid? Was it there that the mistake lay ? 
Had she been in such a fool’s paradise having 
him there, that she had not marked the pas- 
sage of time—had it all been one hour of 
happiness flying like the wind? A blush, 
partly of sweet shame to think that this was 
possible, that she might have been such a 
lappy fool as to ignore the divisions of night 
md day, and partly of stimulating hope that 
ach might be the case, a wild snatch at 
_— of herself and him. flushed over 

from head to foot, wrapping her in warmth 
md delight ; and then this all faded away 
= and left her as in ashes—black and cold. 

0! everything, she saw, now depended upon 
vhat she had been impelled to say ; the whole 
tnstruction, Phil’s account of his time, his 
tory of his doings—all would have fallen to 
pieces had she said otherwise. Body and 
woul, Elinor felt herself become like a machine 
fall of clanging wheels and beating pistons, 
her heart, her pulses, her breath, all panting, 
Mating, bursting. What did itmean ? What 
did it mean? And then everything stood 
till in a horrible suspense and pause. 

She began to hear voices again in the dis- 
tance and raised her head, which she had 
buried in her hands—voices that sounded so 
almly in the westering sunshine, one answer- 
ing another, everything softened in the golden 
outdoor light. At first as she raised herself 
upshe thought with horror that it was the 
Man, the visitor whom she had supposed to 








be gone, returning with Phil to give her the 
opportunity of contradicting herself, of bring- 
ing back that whirlwind of doubt and possi- 
bility. But presently her excited senses per- 
ceived that it was her mother who was 
walking calmly through the garden talking 
with Phil. There was not a tone of excite- 
ment in the quiet voices that came gradually 
nearer and nearer, till she could hear what 
they were saying. It was Phil who was 
speaking, while her mother now and then put 
ina word. Elinor did not wish on ordinary 
occasions for too many private talks between 
her mother and Phil. They rubbed each 
other the wrong way, they did not understand 
each other, words seemed to mean different 
things in their comprehension of them. She 
knew that her lover would laugh at “the old 
girl,” which was a phrase which offended 
Elinor deeply, and Mrs. Dennistoun would 
become stiffer and stiffer, declaring that the 
very language of the younger generation had 
become unintelligible to her. But to hear 
them now together was a kind of anodyne to 
Elinor, it stayed and calmed her. The cold 
moisture dried from her forehead. She 
smoothed her hair instinctively with her 
hand, and put herself straight in mind as she 
did with that involuntary action in outward 
appearance, feeling that no sign of agitation, 
no trouble of demeanour must meet her 
mother’s eye. And then the voices came so 
near that she could hear what they were 
saying. They were coming amicably together 
to her favourite retreat. 

“Tt’s a very queer thing,” said Phil, “if 
it is as they think, that somebody went there 
the night before last and cleared off the 
books. Well, not all the books, some that 
are supposed to contain the secret trans- 
actions. Deucedly cleverly done it must 
have been, if it was done at all, for nobody 
saw the fellow, or fellows, if there were 
more than one——” 

“Why do you doubt ?” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun. “Is there any way of accounting for it 
otherwise ?” 

“Oh, a very good way—that Brown, the 
manager, simply took them with him, as he 
would naturally do, if be wasn’t a fool. 
Why should he go off and leave papers that 
would convict him, for the pleasure of involv- 
ing other fellows, and ruining them too?” 

“Are there others, then, involved with 
him?” Oh, how calm, how inconceivably 
calm, was Mrs. Dennistoun’s voice! Had 
she been asking the gardener about the slugs 
that eat the young plants it would have beer 
more disturbed. 
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*“ Well, Stanfield seemed to think so. He’s 
a sort of head clerk, a fellow enormously 
trusted. I shouldn’t wonder if he was at the 
bottom of it himself, they’re so sure of him,” 
said Phil with a laugh. “He says thefe’s a 
kind of suspicion of two or three. Clumsy 
wretches they must be if they let themselves 
be found out like that. But I don’t believe 
it. I believe Brown’s alone in it, and that 
it’s him that’s taken everything away. I 
believe it’s far the safest way in those kind of 
dodges to be alone. You get all the swag, 
and you're in no danger of being rounded 
on, don’t you know—till you find things are 
getting too hot, and you cut away.” 

“T don’t understand the words you use, 
but I think I know what you mean,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun. ‘“ How dreadful it is to 
think that in business, where honesty is the 
very first principle, there should be such 
terrible plots and plans as those !” 

“Tis awful, isn’t it?” said Phil, with a 
laugh that seemed to ring all down the 
combe, and came back in echoes from the 
opposite slope, where in the distance the cab 
from the station was seen hastening back 
towards the railway ina cloud of dust. The 
laugh was like a trumpet of triumph flung 
across the distance at the discomfited enemy 
thus going off drooping in the hurry of 
defeat. He added, “ But you may imagine, 
even if I had known anything, he wouldn’t 
have got much out of me. I didn’t know 
anything, however, I’m very glad to say.” 

“That is always the best,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun with a certain grave didactic 
tone. ‘And here is Elinor, as I thought. 
When one cannot find her anywhere else 
she’s sure to be found here.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


“WELL,” said Compton, placing himself 
beside her, “here you are, Nell; kind of the 


old lady to bring me, wasn’t it? I should 
never have found you out by myself.” 

“Has he gone, Phil?” Elinor raised her 
scared face from her hands, and gave him a 
piteous look. 

“Why, Nell! you are trembling like a 
leaf. Was it frightened, my pretty pet, for 
Stanny? Stanny’s gone off with his tail 
between his legs. Not a bit of starch left 
in him. As limp a lawyer as ever you saw.” 

“Was he a lawyer?” she said, not knowing 
why she said it, for it mattered nothing at 
all to Elinor what the man was. 

“Not exactly; and yet, I suppose, some- 
thing of the kind. He is the one that knows 





about law points, and such things. But noy 
he’s as quiet as a lamb, thanks to you.” 

“Phil,” she cried, “what did you make 
me say? I don’t know what I have done 
I have done something dreadful—deceiyeg 
the man, as good as told him a lie.” 

“You told him the truth,” said Phil with 
a laugh, “in the most judgmatical way, 
You stuck to it like a—woman. Theres 
nothing like a woman for sticking to a text, 
You didn’t say a word too much. And] 
say, Nell, that little defiant bit of yours— 
‘Was there any reason why it shouldn't be 
the sixth?’ was grand. That was quite 
magnificent, my pet. I never thought you 
had such spirit in you.” 

**Oh, Phil,” she cried, “why did you make 
me say it? What was it I said? I dont 
know ; I don’t understand a bit. Whatever 
it was, I know that it was wrong. I deceived 
the man.” 

“ That’s not so great a sin,” he said. “T've 
known worse things done. Put an old rey- 
nard off the scent to save his prey. I dont 
see what’s wrong in that, especially as the 
innocent chicken to be saved was your own 
poor old Phil.” 

“Phil, Phil,” she cried, ‘“ what could that 
man have done to you? What had put you 
in his power? You have made me lose all 
my innocence. I have got horrible things in 
my head. What could he have done to 
you that you made me tell a lie ?” 

“ What lie did I make you tell ? be reason- 
able; I did arrive on the sixth, you know 
that just as well as Ido. Don’t you really 
remember the calendar in the hall? You 
saw it, Nell, as well as I.” 

“T know, I know,” she cried, putting her 
hands up to her eyes, “I see it everywhere 
staring at me, that big, dreadful 6. But 
how is it the 8th now? There is something 
in it—something I don’t understand.” 

He laughed loudly and long ; one of those 
boisterous laughs which always jarred upon 
Elinor. “I don’t in the least mind howit 
was,” he said. “It was, and that’s quite 
enough for me; and let it be for you t00, 
Nell. I hope you're not going to search 
into the origin of things like this; we've 
quite enough to do in this world to take 
things as they come.” 

“Oh, Phil! if at least I could understand 
—I don’t understand: or if I had not been 
made to say what is so mysterious—what 
must be false.” 

“Hush, Nell; how could it be false when 
you saw with your own eyes it was true! 
Now let us be done with this, my darling. 
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The incident is terminated, as the French 
say. I came here as fast as I could come to 
have a good laugh with you over it, and lo! 
you're nearer crying. Why should you have 
Stanny on your conscience, Nell? a fellow 
that would like no better than to hang me 
if he could get the chance.” 

“But Phil, Phil—oh tell me, what could 
this man have done to you? Why are you 
afraid of him? Why, why have you made 
me tell him——” 

“Now, Nell, no exaggerated expression. It 
was a fact you told him, according to the best 


' of evidence; and what he could have done 


to me is just this—he might have given 
mea deal of trouble, and put off our marriage. 
Ishould have had to go back to town, and 
my time would have been taken up with 
finding out about those books, and our 
marriage would have been put off; that’s 
what he could have done.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Elinor, “was that all?” 

“All!” he said, with that loud laugh 
again, “you don’t mind a bit how you hurt 
a fellow’s pride, and his affections, and all 
that. Do you mean to say, you hard-hearted 
little coquette, that you wouldn't mind? I 
don’t believe you would mind! Here am I 
counting the hours, and you, you little cold 
puss, you aggravating littlek——” 

“Oh, Phil, don’t talk such nonsense. If 
we were to be separated, for a week or a 
month, what could that matter, in com- 
parison with saying what wasn’t——” 

“Hush,” he said, putting his hand to her 
mouth. ‘It’s not niceof you totakeit soeasily, 
Nell. Id tell as many what-d’ye-call-ems 
as you like, rather than put it off an hour. 
Why, feeling apart (and I don’t think you’ve 
any feeling, you little piece of ice), think how 
inconvenient it would have been ; the people 
all arriving ; the breakfast all ready; the 
Rector with his surplice on, and no wedding ! 
Fancy the Jew with all her fallals, on the 
old lady’s hands, and your cousin John——” 

“T have told you already, Phil, my cousin 
John will not be there.” 

“So much the better,” he said with a 
laugh, “I don’t want him to be there—shows 
his sense, when his nose is put out of joint, 
to keep out of the way.” 

“T wish you would understand,” she said 
with a little vexation, “that John is not 
put out of joint, as you say in that odious 
way. He has never been anything more to 
me, nor I to him, than we are now—like 
brother and sister.” 

“The more fool he,” said Compton, “to 
have the chance of a nice girl like you, 





Nell, and not to go in forit. But I don’t 
believe a bit in the brother and sister dodge.” 

“We will be just the same all our lives,” 
cried Elinor. 

“Not if I know it,” said Phil. “I’m an 
easy-going fellow in most ways, but you'll 
find I’m an old Turk about you, my little 
duck of a Nell. No amateur brother for me. 
If you can’t get along with your old Phil, 
without other adorers ’ 

“Phil! as if I should ever think or care 
whether there was another man in the world!” 

“Oh, that’s going too far,” he said laughing. 
“T shan’t mind a little flirtation. You may 
have a man or two in your train to fetch and 
carry, get your shawl for you, and call your 
carriage and so forth; but no serious old 
hand, Nell—nothing to remind you that 
there was a time when you didn’t know 
Phil Compton.” His laugh died away at 
this point, and for a moment his face assumed 
that grave look which changed its character 
so much. “If you don’t come to repent 
before then that you ever saw that fellow’s 
ugly face, Nell Z 

“Phil, how could I ever repent? Nobody 
but you should dare to say such a thing to 
me!” 

“T believe that,” he said. “If that old 
John of yours tried it on Well, my 
pet, he is yourold John. You can’t change 
facts, even if you do throw the poor fellow 
over. Now, here’s a new chance for all of 
them, Nell. I shouldn’t wonder a bit if you 
had another crop of letters bidding you look 
before you leap. That Rectory woman, 
what’s her name? that knows my family. 
You'll see she'll have some new story before 
we're clear of her. They'll never stop black- 
guarding me, I know, until you're Phil 
Compton yourself, my beauty. I wish that 
day was come. I’m afraid to go off again 
and leave you, Nell. They'll be putting 
something into your head, or the old lady’s. 
Let’s get it over to-morrow morning, and 
come to Ireland with me ; you've never been 
there.” 

“Phil, what nonsense! mamma would go 
out of her senses.” 

“My pet, what does it matter? She'd 
come back to them again as soon as we were 
gone, and think what a botheration spared 
her! All the row of receiving people, turn- 
ing the house upside down. And here | am 
on the spot. And what do you want with 
bridesmaids and so forth? You've got all 
Suppose we walk out to church 


” 


your things. 
to-morrow before breakfast, Nell 
“Phil, you are mad, I think; and why 
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should we do such a thing, scandalising | you in the lurch at the church door; but 
everybody? But of course you don’t mean | when you talk of countermanding the cake, 
You are excited after seeing that man.” |I can’t face that situation. Society would 
“Excited about Stanny !—not such a fool ; | naturally be up in arms about that. So you 
Stanny is all square, thanks to—— But | must take your chance like the other inno. 
what I want is just to take you up in my | cents. I'll eat you up as gently as I can, and 
arms, like this, and run off with you, Nell. | hide my tusks as longas it’s possible. Come 
Why we should call the whole world to on, Nell, don’t let us sit here and get the 
watch us while we take that swing off—into , mopes, and think of our consciences. Come 
~ | ; ng : — 
space. | and see if that show is in the village. Life's 
“ Phil!” | better than thinking, old girl.” 
“So it is, for you, Nell. You don’t know | “Do you call the show in the village life ?” 
a bit what’s going to happen. You don’t she said, half pleased to rouse him, half sorry 
know where I’m going to take you, and what.| to be thus carried away. 
I’m going to do with you, you little inno- “ Every show is life,” said Phil, “and every- 
cent lamb in the wolf’s grip. I want to eat | where that people meet is better than any- 
you up, straight off. I shall be afraid up to | where where you're alone. Mind you take 
the last moment that you'll escape me, Nell.” | in that axiom, Nell. It’s our rule of life, you 
“T did not know that you were so fond of | know, among the set you're marrying into, 
innocence,” said Elinor, half afraid of her That’s how the Jew gets on. That’s how we 
lover’s vehemence, and trying to dispel his | all get on. By this time next year you'll be 
gravity with a laugh. “You used to say you | well inured into it like all the rest. That's 
did not believe in the ingénue.” | what your Rector never taught you, I'll be 
“T believe in you,” he said with an almost | bound ; but you'll see the old fellow practises 
fierce pressure of her arm ; then, after a pause, |it whenever he has a chance. Why, there 
‘*No, I don’t believe in women at all, Nell, | they begin, tootle-te-too. Come on, Nell, 
only you. They’re rather worse than men, | and don’t let us lose the fun.” 
which is saying a good deal. What would; He drew her along hastily, hurrying while 


it. 


the Jew care if we were all drawn and quar- | the flute and the drum began to perform 


tered, so long as she had all her paraphernalia | their parts. 
about her and got everything she wanted ? | quil country, where no railway was visible, 
For right-down selfishness commend me to a | and where the winds for the moment were 
woman. A fellow may have gleams of some- | still. It was Pan’s pipes that were being 
thing better about him, like me, warning you | played, attracting a few stragglers from the 
against myself.” : _ | Scattered houses. Within a hundred yards 

“Tt is adroll way of warning me against | from the church, at the corner of four roads, 
yourself to want to carry me off to-morrow.” | stood the Bull’s Head, with a cottage or two 

“It’s all the same thing,” he said. “I’ve | linked on to its long straggling front. And 
warned you that those old hags are right | this was all that did duty for a —— at 
and I’m not good enough for you, not fit to; Windyhill. The wey stood ae in its 
— _ you, i — if ————e is | ae. en wh * — = ea. 

e, let’s get it over at once, don’t let us | birches and oak near the church. 

stand and think of it. I’m capable of jilting | dwelt intermediate between the Bull's i 
you,” he said, “leaving you planté la, all out | and the ecclesiastical establishment. The 
of remorse of conscience ; or else just catching | school and schoolmaster’s house were behind 
you up in my arms, like this, and carrying the Bull. The show was surrounded by 
you off, never to be seen more.” | the children of the place, who looked on 

“You are very alarming,” said Elinor. “I | silent with ecstasy while a burly showman 
don’t know what you mean. You can be off piped his pipes and beat his drum. A couple 
with your bargain if you please, Phil; but | of ostlers, with their shirt-sleeves rolled up 
you had better make up your mind at once, |to their shoulders and one of them with a 
so that mamma may countermand her invi- | pail in his hand, stood arrested in their work. 
tations, and stop Gunter from sending the | And in the front of the spectators was Alick 
cake.” | Hudson, a sleepy-looking youth of twenty, 

(It was Gunter who was the man in those | who started and took his hands out of his 


Sound spreads far in that tran- 


days. I believe people go to Buszard now). 
He gave her again a vehement hug, and 

burst into a laugh. “I might jilt you, Nell; 

such a thing is on the cards. I might leave | 


pockets at sight of Elinor. Mr. Hudson him- 
self came walking briskly round the corner, 
swinging his cane with the air of a man who 
was afraid of being too late. 
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“Didn’t I tell you?” said Compton, press- 
ing Elinor’s arm. 

As the tootle-te-too went on, other spec- 
tators appeared—the two Miss Hills, one 

utting on her hat, the other hastily button- 
ing her jacket as they hurried up. “Oh, 
you here, Elinor! Whatfun! We all run 
as if we were six years old. I’m going to 
engage the man to come round and do it op- 
posite Rosebank to amuse mother. She likes 
it as much as any of us, though she doesn’t 
see very well, poor dear, nor hear either. 
But we must always consider that the old 
have not many amusements,” said the elder 
Miss Hill. 

“Though mother amuses herself wonder- 
fully with her knitting,” said Miss Sarah. 
“There’s a sofa-cover on the stocks for you, 
Elinor.” 

It appeared to be only at this moment 
that the sisters became aware of the presence 
of “the gentleman” by whom Elinor stood. 
They had been too busy with their uncom- 
pleted toilettes to observe him at first. But 


now that Miss Hill’s hat was settled to her 
satisfaction, and the blue veil tied over her 
face as she liked it to be, and Miss Sarah had 
at last succeeded, after two false starts, in 
buttoning her jacket straight, their attention 


was released for other details. They both 
gave a glance over Elinor at the tall figure 
on the other side, and then looked at each 
other with a mutual little “Oh!” and nod 
ofrecognition. Then Miss Hill took the ini- 
tiative as became her dignity. “I hope 
you are going to introduce us to your com- 
panion, Elinor,” she said. . “ Oh, Mr. Comp- 
ton, how do you do? We are delighted to 
make your acquaintance, I am sure. It is 
charming to have an opportunity of seeing a 
person of so much importance to us all, our 
dear Elinor’s intended. I hope you know 
what a prize you are getting. You might 
have sought the whole country over and you 
wouldn’t have found a girl like her. I don’t 
know how we shall endure your name when 
you carry her away.” 

“Except, indeed,” said Miss Sarah, “ that 
it will be Elinor’s name too.” 

“So here we all are again,” said the 
Rector, gazing down tranquilly upon his 
flock, “not able to resist a little histrionic 
exhibition—and Mr. Compton too, fresh from 
the great world. I daresay our good friend 
Mrs. Basset would hand us out some chairs. 
No Englishman can resist Punch. Alick, my 
boy, you ought to be at your work. It will 
not do to neglect your lessons when you are 
80 hear your exam.” 

XXXII—12 





‘No Englishman, father, can resist Punch,” 
said the lad : at which the two ostlers and the 
landlord of the Bull’s Head, who was stand- 
ing with his hands in his pockets in his own 
doorway, laughed loud. 

* Had the old fellow there,” said Compton, 
which was the first observation he had made. 
The ladies looked at him with some horror, 
and Alick a little flustered, half pleased, half 
horrified, by this support, while the Rector 
laughed, but stiffly aw bout des lévres. He was 
not accustomed to be called an old fellow in 
his own parish, 

“The old fellows, as you elegantly say, 
Mr. Compton, have always the worst of it in 
a popular assembly. Elinor, here is a chair 
for you, my love. Another one please, Mrs. 
Basset, for I see Miss Dale coming up this 
way.” 

“ By Jove,” said Compton under his breath. 
“Elinor, here’s the one that knows society. 
I hope she isn’t such an old guy as the 
rest.” 

“Oh, Phil, be good !” said Elinor, “ or let 
us go away, which would be the best.” 

“ Not a bit,” he said. “ Let’s see the show. 
I say, old man, where are you from last ?” 

“Down from Guildford ways, guv’nor— 
awful bad trade ; not taken a bob, s’ help me, 
not for three days, and bed and board to get 
off o’ that, me and my mate.” 

“ Well, here is a nice little party for you, 
my” man,” said the Rector, “it is not often 
you have such an audience—nor would I 
encourage it, indeed, if it were not so purely 
English an exhibition.” 

“ Master,” said the showman, “ worst of it 
is, nobody pays till we’ve done the show, and 
then they goes away, and they’ve got it, 
don’t you see, and we can’t have it back once 
it’s in their insides, and there ain’t nothink 
then, neither for my mate nor me.” 

“Here’s for you, old fellow,” said Phil. 
He took a sovereign from his waistcoat 
pocket and chucked it with his thumbnail 
into the man’s hand, who looked at it with 
astonished delight, tossed it into the air with 
a grin, a “ thank’ee, gentleman !” and a call to 
his “ mate,” who immediately began the ever- 
exciting, ever-amusing drama, The thrill 
of sensation which ran through the jlittle 
assembly at this incident was wonderful. 
The children all turned from Punch to re- 
gard with large open eyes and mouths the 
gentleman who had given a gold sovereigr 
to the showman. ick Hudson looked at 
him with a grin of pleasure, a blush of envy 
on his face ; the Rector, with an expression 
of horror, slightly shaking his head; the 
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Miss Hills with admiration yet dismay. 
“Goodness, Sarah, they'll never come now 
and do it for a shilling to amuse mother!” 
the elder of the sisters said. 

Miss Dale came hurrying up while still the 
sensation lasted. ‘Here is a chair for you, 
Mary,” said her brother-in-law, “and the play 
is just going to begin. I can’t help shaking 
my head when I think of it, but still you 
must hear what has just happened. r. 
Compton, let me present you to my sister-in- 
law, Miss Dale. Mr. Compton has made the 
widow’s heart, nay, not the widow’s, but the 
showman’s, heart to sing. He has presented 
our friend with a——” 

“Mind you,” said Phil, from behind Elinor’s 
shoulders, “I’ve paid the fellow only for 
two.” 

At which the showman turned and winked 
at the Rector. To think that such a piece of 
audacity could be! A dingy fellow in a 
velveteen coat, with a spotted handkerchief 
round his neck, and a battered hat on his 
unkempt locks, with Pan’s pipes at his mouth 
and a drum tied round his waist—winked at 
the Rector! Mr. Hudson fell back a step, 
and his very lips were livid with the indignity. 
He had to support himself on the back of the 
chair he had just given to Miss Dale. 

“T think we are all forgetting our different 
positions in this world,” he said. 

“T ain’t,” said the showman, “not taking 
no advantage through the gentleman’s noble 
ways. He’s a lord, he is, I don’t make no 
doubt. And we're paid. Take the good of 
it, Guv’nor, and welcome; all them as is here 
is welcome. My mate and I are too well 
paid. A gentleman like that good gentle- 
man, as is sweet upon a pretty young lady, 
and an open ’eart a-cause of her, I just wish 
we could tind one at every station; don’t you, 
Joe?” 

Joe assented, in the person of Mr, Punch, 
with a horrible squeak from within the 
tent. 

The sensations of Elinor during this 
episode were peculiar and full of mingled 
emotion. It is impossible to deny that she 
was proud of the effect produced by her lover. 
The sovereign chucked into the showman’s 
hand was a cheap way of purchasing a little 
success, and yet it dazzled Elinor, and made 
her eyelids droop and her cheek light up with 
the glow of pleasure. Amid all the people 
who would search for pennies, or perhaps 





painfully and not without reluctance produce 
a sixpence to reward the humble arti 
there was something in the careless familiarit 
and indifference which tossed a gold coin 
at them which was calculated to charm the 
youthful observer. Elinor felt the same 
mixture of pleasure and envy which had 
moved Alick Hudson ; yet it was not en 
for was not he her own who did this thine 
which she would have liked to have done 
herself, overwhelming the poor tramps with 
delight ? Elinor knew, as Alick also did, that 
it would never have occurred to her to doit, 
She would have been glad to be kind to the 
poor men, to give them a good meal, to 
speak to Basset at the Bull’s Head in their 
favour that they might be taken in for the 
night and made comfortable, but to open her 
purse and take a real sovereign from it, a 
whole potential pound, would not have come 
into her head. Had such a thing been done, 
for instance, by the united subscriptions of 
the party, in case of some peculiarly touching 
situation, the illness of a wife, the loss of a 
child, it would have been done solemnly, the 
Rector calling the men up, making a little 
speech to them, telling them how all the 
ladies and gentlemen had united to make up 
this, and how they must be careful not to 
spend it unworthily, Elinor thought she 
could see the little scene, and the Rector 
improving the occasion. Whereas Phil spun 
the money through the air into the man’s 
ready hand as if it had beeu a joke, a trick 
of agility. Elinor saw that everybody was 
much impressed with the incident, and her 
heart went forth upon a flood of satisfaction 
and content. And it was no premeditated 
triumph. It was so noble, so accidental, s0 
entirely out of his good heart ! 

When he hurried her home at the end of 
the performance, that Mrs. Dennistoun might 
not be kept waiting,’ the previous events of 
the afternoon, and all that happened in the 
copse and garden, had faded out of Elinor’s 
mind. She forgot Stanfield and the 6th and 
everything about it. Her embarrassment 
and trouble were gone. She went in gaily 
and told her mother all about this wonderful 
incident. “The Rector was trying for a six- 
pence. But, mamma, Phil must not be 80 
ready with his sovereigns, must he? We 
shall have nothing to live upon if he goes 
chucking sovereigns at every Punch and Judy 
he may meet.” 
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THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By roe Rev. HARRY JONES. 


is easy to contrast the surroundings of 
those who live in the country and the 
town. But, though in many ways dissimilar, 
their conditions in some respects are found to 
resemble one another far more than might at 
first appear. This may be seen in, ¢g., the 
commissariat of London, whereby an enor- 
mous population, resident in streets, is sup- 
plied with those necessaries of life common 
to dwellers among the fields, It is true that, 
inmahy instances, they have to pay far more 
than they ought for what they buy, owing to 
the still imperfect methods of delivery and 
distribution which hamper the connection 
between the producer and consumer. Still 
the products of the field and dairy do find 
their daily way to the townsman. Milk, 


indeed, is associated with the rumbling of 
early carts, the presence of truncated tin 
cones on railway platforms, and the sharp cry 
of its vendor at the door, rather than with 
the lowing of cows in the pasture ; and yet 
the labourer in London is often better sup- 
plied with it than his cousin in the country, 


where the dairy is drained wholesale, and 
the halfpennyworth of milk is often not to 
be bought. The Londoner can always have 
his little jug filled round the corner. Vege- 
tables are also gathered by him, though from 
the shop board and the costermonger’s cart 
rather than the garden. In one fashion or 
another meat and drink find their way to the 
table of the eater, and also in some respects 
the city dweller is provided with a greater 
variety of food than the countryman. No 
rustic, ¢.g., has fruit from the tropics hawked 
about his lanes, whereas his London fellow 
labourer can buy his penny slice of pine- 
apple fresh from the sun of the West Indies. 
The imperative necessity for food goes far to 
equalise their conditions. It is much the 
same with clothing. And though the sani- 
tary character of their work often grievously 
differs, the performance of weekly labours and 
the receipt of weekly wages involve a radical 
resemblance between their lots. But a not- 
able discrepancy appears directly we compare 
their opportunities for wholesome amusement. 
It is too true that a monotonous dulness of 
life broods over some rural districts, where 
the suppression of deteriorated fairs, wakes, 
and the like, has not been replaced by im- 
proved occasions at which the people may 
sit down to eat and drink, and rise up to 
play ; nevertheless the country lad can gene- 





rally turn to his cricket, rounders, or quoits, 
when his day’s task is done, if he is so dis- 
posed. His city cousin has no such ready 
resort. It is obvious that town “children,” 
though they cannot gather blackberries in 
the hedge, make cowslip-balls in the meadow, 
or erect a clean snow-man in the winter, con- 
tinue to observe a succession of games ruled 
by some mysterious all-pervading law which 
brings tip-cat, marbles, and peg-tops in their 
turn, and pursue them with unquestionable 
zest. But the strata just above them, the 
lads who have grown past this childish play, 
the youths who sit on office stools or the tail- 
boards of goods vans, and the thousands of 
young men whose working hours are spent in 
shops or factories, and who yet feel an appe- 
tite for active recreation when released from 
business or toil, are deplorably ill-provided 
with opportunities for its satisfaction. It 
cannot be denied, however, that amusement 
of some sort is necessary for the due suste- 
nance of healthy human life. We want more 
than mere sleep and rest for the refreshment 
of our bodies and our minds. That is the 
most dreary existence which, beyond its 
support by food, knows no alternative besides 
slumber and toil. However interesting work 
may be, and there are some (occasionally 
pedantic and insufferable) people who become, 
as we say, wholly absorbed in a congenial and 
productive pursuit, there must be very few 
who feel no appetite for some diversion which 
has received the significant name of “ pas- 
time” (pass-time), when an hour or so is 
devoted to an occupation which brings no 
money, and creates no article of use. The 
playground, ¢.g., in which no educational 
lessons are given, is as essential a feature of 
the good school as the class-room. And this 
is no mere necessity of childhood. Through- 
out the whole course of life the demand 
remains for an occasional relaxation from the 
interests of a calling which shall be unlike 
sheer repose, and, however grateful dreamless 
sleep may be, shall be marked by an expen- 
diture of attention or activity which adds 
nothing to the material possessions of the 
man who is thus exercised. But where shall 
the townsman play? The creation of Bank 
Holidays, now that “ saints’ days” have lost 
their popularly festive character, and, where 
they are observed at all, are kept only or 
chiefly by a leisured religious class, is an ad- 
mission, hobever feeble, of the pressing need 
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for some recognised and general breaks in 
the round of labour besides that which is 
provided by the weekly day of rest. And 
all are glad to see or learn that increasing 
numbers use them for a short escape from 
city smoke and stones. A clerk at one 
of the suburban London stations told me 
lately that no less than several thousand 
tickets had been issued from his booking- 
office alone when the “ Holiday” last came 
round. But what a push it must have been, 
and what witness does it bear to the hope- 
lessness of finding amusement near the 
Londoner’s home! Was he thus provided 
with true “play”? Some in this multitude 
(only one in a hundred similar throngs) went 
to see their friends in the country. Most 
went to such places as Hampstead Heath or 
the Crystal Palace. A few, perhaps, lost 
themselves, or tried to do so, in Epping 
Forest ; but the comment which immediately 
arises in respect to this struggling Exodus is 
that when the weary townsman does get 
such amusement as that which is called a 
“ Holiday ” ought to involve, it is taken in 
crowds, and must fail in providing that 
escape from pressure which insistent work 
demands. There is small room in the Bank- 
Holiday outing for any real “games.” “ Re- 
creation” is sought in donkey rides, knock ’em 
downs, and kiss in the ring, with, perhaps, 
a breathless staring at some man or woman 
posturing on a tight-rope, or dangling from 
a still more dangerous parachute. 

This is the more to be regretted since of 
late years fresh interest has been shown in 
that genuine recreative exercise combined 
with skill, which makes wholesome play; 
and most is perhaps seen where this is 
believed to be most “fair.” Though the 
sheer betting man is irrepressible, and leaves 
his trail upon many honest amusements, 
there is a hearty interest shown in every good 
cricket or football match, and a compliment 
is paid to the traditional instincts of a gentle- 
man in the persuasion that there can be no 
“cross” in the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race, watched by increasing thousands when- 
ever the tide serves for it to be rowed at a 
time found convenient by the multitude. 
My reference to betting (said, with grave 
reason, to be on the increase, especially in 
respect to horses) suggests a question whether 
its growth among townsmen may not, in 
some measure, be attributed to an apprecia- 
tion of vigorous movement from which the 
gambler is debarred. If he cannot take part 
in the contest he can possibly look. on, and 
even if he is not a spectator he may be a 





speculator, and find some escape from the 
weariness of stony streets in the very thought 
of having an interest inthe “turf.” But let 
that pass. It is certain that London men and 
lads are sorely checked in legitimate whole. 
some play by the conditions of their daily 
life. 4 know, indeed, that a portion of 
Regent’s Park is set aside for cricket, and 
that this is partially permitted in a few other 
acceptable places. But an atmosphere of 
missiles surrounds all practice and eve 

game there played. We had a club attached 
tomy church. Its members did their best 
to realise its purpose. And yet it died of 
suffocation under the growing crowd of 
cricketers. Our lads were not in a position 
to command the best opportunities for play, 
and when I say that in one of their last 
“ matches ” two others were going on within 
the distance at which their outside fielders 
were obliged to stand, I do not wonder that 
they reluctantly gave the whole thing up. 
The air was full of balls. You were in 
danger of being caught out with embarrass- 
ing frequency and misdirected skill. How 
could a lad be sure that every time he had 
his eye upon the right ball when he saw 
one coming into his hands? There are dis- 
concerting moments in the best-regulated 
cricket, but when you have cut your ball 
clear of your own fielders it is disappointing 
to see it stopped by a stranger and thrown 
up to another wicket. The bewildering sight 
of one of the crowded plots where twenty 
games are going on almost reminds me of the 
famous match between some cripples and the 
harmless or convalescent inmates of a mad- 
house. The cripples had gone in first, and 
when one of them had made a double the 
fielding lunatic who picked up his ball, 
instead of returning it to the bowler, put it 
into his pocket and ran away, with halfa 
dozen men after him. These he dodged 
about the ground while the cripples who 
were “in” went on limping backwards and 
forwards between the wickets till the score 
was run up to some hundred off that one cut. 
Tobe serious,the present cramped opportunity 
for play, where a mixed multitude confuses 
the progress and issues of a game, is a grave 
check upon the appetite for healthy amuse- 
ment which the Londoner secks to indulge. 
Schemes are, happily, on foot for the supply 
of wider ranges. What London needs is the 
provision of playing fields, north, south, east, 
and west, just beyond its fringe, to be reached 
by a service of special trains from all its 
inner termini. It is useless for cricketers to 
expect a grant of more space in the parks, 
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though, to judge by the cheers at any meet- 
ing in their behalf when such a solution of 
the difficulty is suggested, the wish is father 
to the hope. 

Meanwhile the appetite for recreation of 
some sort finds response in the multiplication 
of theatres or music-halls, and in looking at 
these we must not forget that the vocation 
of the actor is really a high one. He holds 
amirror tomankind. He should be aseemly 
revealer of life, and guide to the lessons which 
the drama might give. A miracle play, in- 
deed, in the minds of many, can legitimately 
supplement the teaching of the Church; but, 
without “preaching” or any affectation of 
sacred phraseology, the histrionic artist has 
itin his power to provide a true presentation 
of humanity, and help men to refuse the evil 
and to choose the good. They are, moreover, 
not lessons of weighty truth alone which can 
be given from the stage. There are lighter 
hints of life which refresh us, and yet leave 
no nasty after-taste or ache. Appeals to the 
sense of humour may be both enjoyable and 
clear as sunshine. Dramatic diversion need 


not rely upon an appetite for the impure. 
Sensationalism is not necessarily sensual. 
Nevertheless spectacular amusement, as dis- 
tinguished from “ play,” suffers from a radical 


defect in the nature of its influence, and is 
easily capable of perversion, inasmuch as those 
who are entertained are only “spectators.” 
They are not anywise personally responsible 
for the performance. They incur no physical 
risk, undergo no tiresome training, and take 
part in no wholesome exercise while they 
seek the recreation provided by the stage. 
Worse still, they are likely to become severely 
selfish and exacting. They expect the utmost 
pains, care, and exertion on the part of the 
performers. They are, moreover, apt to be 
more sensual than sturdy in merely sitting 
still and taking no more exercise than is in- 
volved in a clapping of hands, stamping of 
feet, and a pounding of the floor with a stick 
oran umbrella. And when we come to look at 
the lowest kinds of dramatic entertainment, 
the taste for effeminate leisure is most likely 
to be developed. Such as frequent question- 
able spectacles have that side of their bodily 
powers which finds its exercise in the indul- 
gence of the passions appealed to with special 
importunity. They learn to eschew trouble, 
and have their animal appetites tickled with- 
out any risk or expenditure of energy on 
their part. Thus it comes to pass that divers 
“entertainments” are characterized by the 
presentation of sheer voluptuousness, which 
goes to the farthest limit allowed by any 





sense of public decency. It is to these that 
multitudes of young men resort who have no 
opportunities for enjoying wholesome recrea- 
tion when their day’s work isdone. Andno 
man in his heart, whatever his secret incli- 
nation or practice may be, knowing what it 
is, and what it means, and seeing the grin of 
animal enjoyment which it produces in the 
faces of those who applaud it most, could 
honestly plead any elevating influence as the 
result of many dramatic dances, though per- 
formed by women artists of repute. If a 
man calls the business sensual, and unblush- 
ingly admits that he therefore likes it, we 
can anyhow say that he is above board in 
the indulgence of his tastes; but don’t let 
any one sneak into the scene, and after study- 
ing its bareness, come and tell us that it 
simply stirs his sense of artistic appreciation. 
St. Paul, indeed, says, “ unto the pure all 
things are pure,” but then (even supposing 
this sentence applicable here) he must be 
pure. And I do not believe that the gene- 
rality of young men areso innocent in their 
thoughts as to sit open-mouthed staring at 
the present performances of many female 
dancers on the stage, and go away moved 
only with admiration of their professional 
skill and unadulterated gracefulness. It must 
be remembered, moreover, that St. Paul’s 
often-quoted saying has nothing to do with 
the case in point. He refers only to the nice 
distinction of meats and drinks which the 
Jewish teachers inculcated in respect to cere- 
monial purity. His words are really quite 
wide of the mark before us. 

It is, of course, not to be assumed that the 
ministrants of sensational histrionic entertain- 
ments are themselves necessarily disreputable, 
and it is admitted by many moralists that the 
tone and atmosphere of an increasing number 
ef dramatic spectacles is purer than it was ; 
and yet some of those who cater for the public 
taste by their provision, are still tempted to 
sail as near the wind of prohibited impro- 
priety as they dare. They may manage to 
evade suppression, and at the same time to 
present something which shall be called only 
“sensational,” but closely approaches the 
“sensual.” They profess to supply art which 
is artfully suggestive of what, in the interests 
of many who are too materially susceptible, 
had better not be suggested. Surely, looking 
at these kinds of social amusement, it is well 
for Christians to have the courage of their 
convictions or suspicions, and say what they 
honestly think about questionable displays, 
though these may be veiled (not by trans- 
parent dress or its limited curtailment, but 
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by the plea that they are mere exhibitions of 
talented agility). In saying this I must not 
be misapprehended. There are accomplished 
demonstrations of lithesome grace given upon 
the. stage by artists of moral repute. I do 
not commend an attitude of puritanical seve- 
rity on the part of the invited spectator, 
but those who would see legitimate dramatic 
performances freed from the palpable infu- 
sion of voluptuous art had better not be 
afraid to utter their minds. So will they help 
to save what is intended for our recreative 
wealth from becoming an occasion of falling. 
Public opinion is only the corporate utter- 
ance of private sentiment, and if decent 
people who enjoy theatrical displays, and 
regret to see them anywise tainted, would only 
speak out a little more boldly, they might and 
should see a growing appreciable check put 
upon the insidious sensationalism ef some 
exhibitions on the stage. Thus they might 
help in promoting the wholesomeness of spec- 
tacular social amusement. 

But they can do more—much more. As 
I have already suggested, they might, by 
means of money if not trouble, forward the 
efforts of those who, especially in London, 
are seeking to provide better facilities for out- 
door play, in which young men are healthily 
exercised as well as entertained. There is 
now a“ Playing Fields Committee,” with head- 
quarters at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, 
glad to receive the sympathy, advice, and 
coin of such as would secure fresh opportuni- 
ties for cricket and football to the Londoner 
who cannot afford to go afar for these games, 
and who is crowded out of the few places 
for their pursuit which are now accessible to 
him. Any further considerable appropria- 
tion of the parks to the purpose is hopeless. 
Some little scraps of additional liberty may 
thus be conceded near his doors, but the 
want that is felt is too wide and deep to be 
satisfied by anything short of a liberal pro- 
vision of surrounding spaces, to be easily 
reached by a special service of “athletic” 
trains from a sufficient number of inner ter- 
mini. The map of London ought to show 
bare patches round its border (each of which 
should be a “Campus Martius” for its quarter 
of the metropolis) with a line of communica- 
tion leading to it through its suburbs and 
from its midst. That is, shortly, the aim 
and scheme of the “Playing Fields Com- 
mittee.” Send a cheque or postal order. 


ever, can be wholesomely helped by the 
multiplication of gymnasiums. Any one who 
has seen the lads (and lasses too) at play in, 


| Wholesome amusement. 
The gamesome class of Londoners, more- | 





for instance, that attached to the People’s 
Palace, cannot fail to be touched with a per. 
ception of the eagerness with which such 
places are appreciated. It is not the “musical 
drill” alone which delights and exercises 
them. They leap and tumble with exuber. 
ance of enjoyment, and an agility which may 
be to some an unexpected revelation of his 
power on the part of a whitefaced young 
Cockney ; but it is there, and only dormant, 
in thousands. The potential energy of the 
London boy is indeed suggested by the irre. 
pressible spirit of the “ gamin,” whose display 
of that humour which is natural to his age 
differs strikingly from the corresponding 
mischievousness of his rustic peer. Perhaps 
this comes from the latter having his legs 
and lungs exercised early in field work and 
searing birds. This draws upon his reserve 
of buoyancy, and causes the disappointment 
felt by exacting seniors, to find expression in 
complaints of his uselessness rather than of 
any misdirected zeal on his part. It would 
seem as if in the country he needs some asso- 
ciation in order to claim independence, and 
might, if unsupported, be relied upon for pro- 
mising subordination under the eye of elders, 
But the solitary street Arab may be depended 
upon to assert his individuality. This for- 
ward humour does not evaporate with the 
passage into later youth. It seeks relief in 
the urgency with which street games are 
pursued, but, as I have said, when these are 
unavailable by reason of early advanci 
years or inevitable sedentary work, the iad 
has small outlet for his recreative appetite 
beyond the penny gaff and music-hall. And 
if any one would like to realise this species of, 
entertainment let him see for himself, and, 
visiting places where it is sought, study (it 
takes no long course of mental spec 
the carriage of the youths who are eng 

in seeking it, and the perversion of that keen 
thirst for amusement which ought to find 
vent in the healthy exercise of young men 
out of doors, or their exhaustive enjoyment 
of such as may be had within them. Philan- 
thropy takes many shapes, but among them 
few could be found better than that found in 
the provision of acceptable places under the 
sky, or the roof of a gymnasium, where 
growing (and grown) Londoners who cannot 
command the resources of those who are able 
to pick and choose for themselves, can find 
And what I have 
said with an eye to, and knowledge of, Lon 
don needs surely applies, in its measure, to 
the youth of any city, and his cramped 
opportunities for what youth demands. 





THREE STREETS. 


I 


I SOUGHT the new, unknown to meet, 

And found a gay and favoured street 
Where fashion walked with flitting feet ; 
And as I watched, a golden gleam 

Pierced swiftly through the summer air 

And darted o’er the human stream ; 

Then nestled ’midst some dusky hair. 
I gazed upon the hair’s dark grace, 
The tender frame to woman’s face, 
That pictured all its charms so sweet. 
Then as I looked, I met her eyes, 
Deep as the blue of southern skies, 
And from them glanced a baby smile 
My own poor treasure to beguile ; 
Through every vein, throughout my frame, 
There swept a dry, an ardent flame, 

Love’s passion ! 


II. 


’T was in the time of Love’s defeat, 
I wandered through a busy street 
And paced to where four crossways meet.; 
And as I gazed, the thronging crowd 
Pressed onward, without reck or heed, 
With hasty feet, too anxious-browed 
To cast a glance upon my need. 
The chill neglect, the biting blast 
That o’er my heart as ice-wind passed, 
And turned to bitter all the sweet, 
Brought from its frozen realms a gift, 
The love of self, a careful thrift 
To guard its treasure and to guide 
The current of its burning tide 
Through every vein, through every pore, 
An angry summons at my door! 
Ambition ! 


IIL, 


I wandered for a dim retreat, 
I found a quiet moss-grown street, 
And trod its length with tired feet ; 
And as I passed, a door ill-kept 

And battered with the strife of years 
Unclosed, and forth a figure stept 

And met me with a face of tears. 
A figure, that had beauty’s mien, 
A face, that in a mood serene, 
Unmarred by grief, had been more sweet 
Than aught that painter’s art had traced, 
Or chiselled marble coldly graced. 
And as I gazed with anxious will, 
There came a glow, a silent thrill 
Through every vein, through every part, 
The swift-borne message to my heart, 

Life’s mission ! 
H.. BOYD CARPENTER. 
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Miniato and Bello Sguardo. The novel 
sight, par eacellence, is the magnificent 
facade which now completes the Duomo— 
one of the very few modern works of restora- 
tion which seems to satisfy every one. 
It was with a sad heart that we had to - 
give up our projected stay at Perugia, and 
our visits to Assisi and Terni. It is, per. 
haps, as well that we did not go, lest the 
memory of what these places were in the 
full flush of summer might have been dis- 
turbed by seeing them under the grey Scotch 
mists which prevailed in April. And so we 
went on to Rome, and were not long within 
its walls before the old refrain, “Roma, 
Roma, non e piu come era prima,” was bei 
sung with a new meaning. Rome, the pic- 
turesque, grey, dignified old city, with its 
marvellous tints from age and from clinging 
weeds and wild flowers, and with its grimy, 
narrow, medizeval streets—that Rome is gone 
for ever. We have difficulty in believing 
that it is Rome and not Paris that we have 
entered as we drive from the station, and 
not till we draw near the Piazza di Spagna 
are we able to pick up our bearings. Every 
day confirmed the painful sense of the change 
whereby bit after bit of romantic and hoary 
beauty is fast disappearing. The Corso is 
being gradually “improved” into a supe 
rior Oxford Street, and its narrow way, 
which used to stretch between venerable 
i is always difficult to resume the thread | palaces, is suffering enlargement to admit of 
of a narrative when it has been broken, | flashy warehouses flaunting their advertise- 
but it is next to impossible to regain con-| ments of cheap goods. The Ghetto— 
tinuity when more than a year separates |that historic den of intricate lanes laced 
the two parts. Being in this unhappy posi-| with rag-adorned ropes, fluttering like 
tion, I will follow the example of the Scottish | flags against the high murky tenements, or 
divine, who, when met by some hard point | scattered like wild flowers over their tiles— 
in his exposition of Scriptures, used to say, | exists no more. The Tiber is gradually 
“Brethren, we will look this difficulty boldly | being lined with walls like a dock, and 
in the face, and pass on.” all the strange confusion, which used to 
After Venice,* which formed the subject | rise from its banks, of arches, balconies, the 
of our previous sketch, we went to Bo-| cavernous gloom here and the painted cortile 
logna, Florence, Rome, and so southwards to | there—with bits of tiling richly brown, and 
Brindisi. Bologna, with its arcaded side- | rough and red as the back of a barnacled 
paths and narrow trottoirs, its quaint towers crab —has been hurled into the fearful 
and fine market-place, is perhaps the least | havoc of torn gables and dust - heaps, 
changed of any of the Italian cities. Florence | which marks the line of new construction- 
has so burst out in new drives, new suburbs, | The monotony of modern fine streets, with 
and new hotels, that one who goes back to | tramway cars jangling along them, has re 
the days of the Grand Dukes can scarcely | placed the glorious variety of the past. And 
reconstruct mentally the quiet old capital, |one is horrified to hear of the ruthless 
With its sweet senticri leading to San | destruction of grand ilex groves and stone 
* See Goon Worps, January, 1890. pines on the part of the “ancienne noblesse, 





“ Held aloft their tambourines.”* 
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who, fired by the desire to profit by the 
high prices being paid for land, have sold 


famous villas and gardens to the highest 


bidder. Even the Pincian has lost much of 
its charm. Its sunset views over Monte 
Mario are unchanged, but we miss the great 
coaches of the Cardinals, and such groupings 
of costume, medieval or ecclesiastic, as 
were seen nowhere else in Europe. And 


' these great changes have a serious side for 


the Roman people, for the municipality, 
anxious to make the capital of Italy worthy 
of the kingdom, has launched into the 
wildest extravagance, and the amount of 
debt thus accumulated is said to be assum- 
ing a dangerous amount. Indeed, the bur- 
dens borne by the Italians are quite’ extra- 
ordinary, and that they should bear them 
with patience is the highest proof of their 
loyalty to their free institutions. Even in a 
country district I found that the accumulated 
taxes—local and imperial—reached the in- 
credible scale of 49 per cent. on the income ! 

But if the changes effected on Rome drive 
artists and poets mad, there is another side 
of the question. There is a sickly sen- 
timentalism among a number of esthetic 
people, which renders them blind to the im- 
measurable advantages which have followed 
the change of government, and makes them 
incapable of doing justice to the municipality, 
which has done marvels for the housing of 
the people, sanitary improvement, and ar- 
cheology. When we learn that the popu- 
lation has in recent years been doubled, and 
that £11,000,000 sterling of private capital 
was ‘invested in building during the six 
years alone that ended in 1888, and when 
Signor Lanciani informs us that between 
1872 and 1885, 82 miles of new streets were 
made, 1,158 acres covered with new quar- 
ters, £5,400,000 spent in works of public 
utility and improvement, that some 8,049 
objects of art or of antiquarian interest, be- 
sides 36,679 coins, have been discovered and 
added to the museum of the Capitol, we are 
amazed at the signs thus afforded of patriot- 
ism and civic vitality. And these tokens of 
material progress are even of* less conse- 
quence than the resurrection of liberty which, 
in the Rome of to-day as compared with the 
Rome I knew thirty years ago, is indeed as 
full-grown life from a silent grave. 

The traveller who visits Rome is as one 
walking through a vast library ; he sees but 
the outsides of volumes which he has no 
time to read. It requires a lifetime to master 
the treasures that are in Rome. I once 
spent a winter there working hard, and at 





the end felt I was beginning to know what 
things I would like to study. 

When I was recently in Rome the great 
interest was the preaching of the Franciscan 
monk, Fra Agostino. It was said that no- 
thing had occurred like it since Savonarola. 
The romantic story told of his life had doubt- 
less something to do with his popularity, for 
he had been a soldier of Garibaldi, and was 
known to be a patriot. It was said that a 
love affair and a great tragedy had deter- 
mined his eareer as a monk, for he had loved 
passionately one above him in rank, and his 
love was as passionately returned. His am- 
bition as a soldier was to win such honours as 
might entitle him to claim his bride. When 
he was lying wounded and unconscious in a 
hospital, advantage was taken by the friends 
of the lady to compel a marriage with a Mar- 
chese, but, like another Juliet, she preferred 
death, and on the morning of the intended 
nuptials she was found dead. On leaving 
the hospital the young soldier determined to 
challenge the man who had thus shattered 
all his hopes, and the result was the death of 
the Marchese and the retirement of Agostino 
in despair into the ranks of the Franciscans. 





He there devoted himself for years to study, 
; and finally came forth, in his brown capote 





“Carecred in triumph.” 
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and rope girdle and sandalled feet, like a 
second John the Baptist, and began to preach 
to Italy repentance toward God and faith in 
Jesus Christ. The effect was marvellous. Early 
in the morning and hours before the service 
was to begin fashionable men and women sent 
their servants to keep chairs for them in the 
Cathedral of Pisa. Applause, scarcely sup- 
pressed, loud bursts of weeping, the abandon- 
ment of evil courses, and the reconciliation 
of enemies followed his discourses. When I 
was in Rome I thought there was a slight 
waning of interest, but the daily Predica, 
printed each afternoon on flyleaves, was what 
the crowd rushed to the kiosks to buy rather 
than the newspapers. The Church of San 
Carlo, where he preached, was crammed. The 
poor seemed to be more influenced than the 
rich. For the sake of hearing what he had 
to say about the Frate, I used to get up 
beside our old cab-driver, who poured out 
his heart to me. His great terror was lest 
the priests and Jesuits should get Agostino 
under their influence and prevent him giving 
his message of truth to all. As a preacher, 
Agostino was decidedly powerful, dramatic, 
passionate, not afraid of flashing into some 
witticism that sent a ripple of merriment 
over the congregation, and capable of rising 
into a storm of denunciation, or of falling into 
a vein of pathetic appeal. His range of sub- 
jects was almost too wide for any single man 
to have sufficiently studied. As far as ] 
could judge, he had been at his greatest when 
he first preached, when he dwelt chiefly on 
the wants of society, the weakening of family 
life, the need of religion, and when it was in 
a remarkable degree Jesus Christ that he de- 
clared, rather than Church or saint, or even 
the Virgin. He also appeared to be losing 
power in proportion as he wandered from 
the Gospel and began to urge such cures for 
the age as I heard him give in a sermon 
which set forth the cult of St. Joseph, the 
working carpenter, as the great requirement 
and hope of our day. But there was almost 
a latent humour even in this, because the 
points in St. Joseph’s life which were pre- 
sented as bearing on the modern question of 
labour was the silence of the carpenter of 
Nazareth, of whose sayings not a syllable is 
recorded, the purity of his family life, his 
God-fearing and his industry. 

And so, leaving Rome, we went by Naples, 
the ever filthy, to Brindisi, spending some 
days, under cloudy skies and bitter winds, in 
the lovely towns that lie on the peninsula of 
Sorrento. When I then ended my holiday 
in 1889, I little thought that the following 





year would see my return, but a break-down 
from over-work led to the most pleasant of 
all cures—a sea voyage to Brindisi and 

with some weeks of sauntering in the earthly 


paradise which stretches from La Cava op , 


the east to Capri on the west. 

There are two pieces of advice I would 
respectfully tender to travellers in Italy. One 
is, never to go there till May at the earliest, 
Whether the climate is changing or not, 
April, which used to be the most delicious of 
all months, has of late years been as wet, 
cold, and wretched as March usually is at 
home, whereas May and June are not a bit 
too warm, and the foliage is then at its richest 
and freshest. The other advice is to those 
who have already seen the great cities and the 
“sights,” and it is to counsel them, if they 
wish to enjoy the real Italy, never to enter 
Florence, or Rome, or Naples, but to wander 
among the lesser towns and amid by-paths, 
This year we rested and dawdled at la 
Cava, Castellamare, Sorrento, Capri,. and 
Amalfi, with little excursions to Rovello and 
elsewhere. Each of those places has its own 
peculiar charm. La Cava forms an excellent 
commencement, as it lies high, and the air is 
invigorating, and the hotel—kept by one of 
the excellent brothers Vozzi, whom every 
traveller in that region knows—is a delight- 
ful home. The soothing stillness of the place 
is delicious, with its many strolls through 
fields and along sweet paths, catching at 
every turn grand views along the mountain 
sides, with their sugar-cone peaks crowned 
by villages or ruined castles. The peasantry 
—like most Italians, when not spoilt by con- 
tact with tourists—are ready to chat nicely 
with the forestiere. The drives, too, are 
superb, beginning with the short couple of 
miles that lead to the convent and church at 
Corpo di Cava, lying in the throat of a gorge 
high up on the mountain ; and still better is 
the road which leads to the foot of Monte 
S. Liberatore and Alessia, and which winds 
among villages and vineyards, and commands 
a magnificent panorama of Alpine glory 
combined with a splendid luxury of vegeta: 
tion. It is in such a neighbourhood as this 
that one is able to judge of the fruitfulness 
of Italy. Every yard of soil is cultured, and 
the country is one vast grove of fig, olive, 
shumach, and carob, with vines festooned 
from branch to branch. And this roof of 
greenery is stretched over teeming crops of 
wheat, maize, tobacco, potatoes, beans, peas, 
&c. Every little patch has its group of busy 
toilers with hoe and mattock, and singing 
their shrill, unmusical dirges, that remind 
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the artists’ models in Rome. Instead of the 
panni, with their folds of pure white rest- 
ing on the head, the girls had their rich 
hair in splendid plaits and adorned 
with flowers. The teams of horses 
or mules or asses, or a mixture 
». of all three yoked abreast, were 
. \ caparisoned with flowers, and 
i \ «6 their loftily-built harness, 
af. Tising over the saddles into 
images of the Virgin or 
weathercocks in brass, 
were bright ‘as gold 
glittering in the stron 
sun. As each crowde 
cart came rattling along 
the dusty road, its ap- 
proach was heralded by 
merry songs and the 
thumping of 'tambourines, 
and the girls—handsome as 
the Italian contadine generally 
are—held aloft their tambou- 
rines, and with .merry jokes 
chaffed us as we passed, while 
they struck, the resounding skin 
with fist or elbow, and shook the 
little bells in music round their heads. 
“ At the Well.” It was all one long poem, a dream of 
Italy—the glorious sunshine, the luxuriant 
nature around ; the villages with bits of 
one of the sad chants | dark arcades and. gay balconies. dressed in 





of the Egyptian fella- | festal colours, and with their painted walls, 

heen. Irrigation is | and here and there groups of bright cos- 

careful and universal; and then, as you go|tume where women gathered in their best 

con: along the by-paths, new surprises meet you | to watch the return from the Festa. And 
sicely everywhere—hedgerows of mingled acacia/ the end of the day’s brief journey was 
are and aloe, and banks all ablaze with wild | equally picturesque. Allowing the carriage 
le of flowers ; dripping walls that are one tangle |to wind its way up the steep road from 
ch at of maiden-hair ; cool farmsteads, with deep | Castellamare to the Hotel Quisisana, I fol- 
gorge eayes and great arches and shadowy interiors. | lowed leisurely on foot through the narrow 
ter 18 Our drive to Castellamare was on Whit-| streets, and up the splendid avenue, that 
Jonte Monday, and as there was a great Festa being | may almost be called a tunnel, formed by 
winds held at a new church near Pompeii, we had | the thick overarching of the ancient ilex 
nands quite a procession of holiday-makers to pass | trees, through which fell showers of sunlight 
glory as we went along. It was a brilliant and | in sparkles upon the road." The perspective 
egeta- characteristic scene. The long carts or carri-| was wonderful, the distance being measured 
s this coli were canopied with white to protect the | here by womenat the well, bearing earthenware 
ulness inmates from the sun, and were all chokeful | pitchers on their heads, and farther off by 
1, and of men, women, and children, but chiefly of | labourers returning with baskets on their 
olive, women, young and old. All were dressed in | shoulders. There was one spot in middle 
ooned their gayest—the men carried dyed feathers | distance that looked like a swarm of fireflies 
v0f of in their hats, and the women were in purest | or a dance of insects, red and blue, but con- 
ops of linen chemisettes, their laced bodices of scarlet | sisting really of children bedecked in gay 
or green or blue, their kerchiefs and petticoats | colours and in full play. Suddenly the 

f busy of brilliant hues, They did not wear the | insects were scattered to either side to make 
inging panni that one associates with the Italian | way for two huge asses, the foremost driven 
emind peasant woman, but which is seen chiefly in | down at a canter by a boy, perched over the 
the Abruzzi and the Terra di Lavoro, and on | haunches of the other, a scarlet fez on his 
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head, his bare legs stuck out from the flanks 
of his awkward steed which were driven 
from side to side as the blows fell now on 
this one and now on that, while a cataract 
of “hoo-ahs” were hurled at the donkey in 
front. And what joy lit up the brown face 
of the rider as he careered in triumph 
through shade and shimmer of leaves! 

Some delicious days were spent at Castella- 
mare, wandering among the chestnut woods, 
resting under the orange trees in the garden 
—yet carrying their golden fruit—and lock- 
ing out from the windows on the marvellous 
view of the Bay of Naples, with the white 
lateen sails floating over it like seabirds, 
Pompeii near at hand, and the coast line 
bending like an archer’s bow round by 
Torre Annunziata, over which rose Vesu- 
vius in full view. The fires of the volcano 
were seen at night glowing like a huge 
furnace, and in curious contrast to the 
tangle of fireflies that glittered under the 
thick shadow of the olives. The drives in the 
neighbourhood are exceptionally fine. The 
new road being made from Gragnano to 
Amalfi is magnificent, and the excursion to 
Castello di Lettere, with its extraordinary 
view over the plain that stretches from Ve- 
suvius to St. Severino, is delightful, except 


for the beggars. Every previous experience 


was eclipsed by what we found at Lettere. 
All, old and young, able-bodied and feeble, 
male and female, mobbed us with the cry, 
“Un soldo!” Joking was of no use, nor 
was objurgating. I tried there in vain what 
had proved successful elsewhere, for I hurled 
at their heads the names of Highland places 
containing the greatest number of gutturals 
that I could remember, and the very sound of 
which might well have been interpreted as 
ominous. “Va via!” I shouted, “briganti tutti 
quanti! Ardnamurchan! Acharacle! Balla- 
chulish ! Strontian ! Va via! Achar-r-r-acle !!” 
It was all to no purpose. “Signore, un sol- 
do!” was still shouted from twenty throats. 

The nice family by whom the Quisisana 
is kept was that to which the Hotel at Casa- 
micciola belonged when it was destroyed by 
the terrible earthquake which desolated 
Ischia in 1883, and very harrowing were the 
tales they told of that awful night; but 
nothing made one realise its horrors more 
than to hear from the sweet sad girl who 
was laundress, how she herself had lost in 
that fatal hour her mother and three sisters, 
and was left alone in the world. 

Sorrento doubtless seems lovely, as one 
gazes from the top windows of the Tasso, 
down to the base of the precipice on which 





the hotel is built, down on the waves that 
are diminished to the size of wrinkles on 
the surface of the sea; or when, from the 
height above the Massa road, one looks 
along the range of St. Angelo, and over the 
level lines between, where, among groves of 
orange, lemon, fig, mulberry, and medlar, 
appear the flat roofs and white walls of vil- 
lages and villas. Yet, lovely as it is, it is 
monotonous compared to the other towns of 
the peninsula, and also somewhat too full 
of tourists. It was a relief to cross to Capri, 
where nature runs wild, and where one 
meets a picturesque peasantry instead of 
parasols 4 la mode. 

Capri, at the end of May, when it lies 
islanded between the azure sea and the azure 
sky, is complete as a perfect sonnet ; it is 
Italy in miniature, with all her natural glory, 
and that glory clothed with historic human 
interest. To enjoy Capri you must stay there, 
and not rush from the steamer into a boat, 
hurry in and out of the Grotta Azurra, and, 
after bolting luncheon in a restaurant on the 
Marina, return to Naples or Sorrento, ima- 
gining you have seen it all. When I was 
first there in “the sweet long ago,” there 
were no roads, only interminable staircases 
leading up the steep rocks, with bridle-tracks 
between the villages. Now, as elsewhere in 
Italy, are costly and splendidly engineered 
roads. Yet many touches remain of the 
former primitive life. The strong women, 
who can carry more than a hundredweight 
on their heads and stride with it up the 
steepest hillside as if it were a baby, still 
compete for the honour of transporting your 
baggage as you land at the Marina Grande. 
Donkey rides are still a necessity for the 
feeble who may wish to visit the numberless 
objects that lie off the great roads, and the 
lithe handsome girls, with their bare feet, are 
ready as of yore to act as drivers and guides. 

The charm of Capri lies in the variety and 
grandeur of the scenery that is compressed 
within a limited compass, for as you go m 
one direction you look out on Ischia, Capo 
Miseno, and the mainland sweeping round 
to Naples; in another you command the 
peninsula of Sorrento and can see, past the 
Punta di Campanella, to the dark rocks which 
lie off the southern coast ; and from the oppo- 
site side you can look out on the soft levels 
of the summer sea, stretching to the warm 
haze on the far horizon. ‘The historical 
associations are kept well in evidence, and 
the beauty of the interesting people is 4 
continual feast. The little town, where the 
hotel is, lies on a saddle between the Bay of 
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Naples and the Gulf of Salerno, so that both 
seas can be seen at once ; and this saddle also 
unites the two great mountainous regions 
into which the island is divided, culminating 
on the east in the Salto di Tiberio, crowned 
with the remains of the imperial palace that 
stand on the brink of a precipice 1,000 feet 
deep, from which it is said Tiberius used to 
throw his victims into the sea; and on the west 
rising for 2,000 feet into the Monte Salaro. 
The island is covered with a network of 
bridle and foot paths, affording endless excur- 
sions. And again, for those who care to | 





make the circuit of the island in a boat, there | 





are splendid pieces of rock scenery, with 
grotto after grotto to visit, the famous Grotta 
Azurra being only one of many. These 
strolls here and there and an occasional drive 
along the new road to Anacapri by the cliffs, 
made life delicious. The people are a race 
distinct in feature and temperament from the 
Italians of the mainland, and are said to owe 
their peculiarity to their Greek ancestry. 
Certainly, the loveliness of many of the girls 
is quite exceptional. The carriage and 
bearing of the contadina wherever found is 
usually perfect. The supple easy stride and 
graceful pose of the commonest field-worker 


The Grotta Azurra. 


always arrests the eye, and even the women 
of the towns, shuffling along in their heel- 
less shoes, have a deportment one seldom 
sees at home ; but the women of Capri are a 
tace of models, who so attract artists that 
the island is not only full of studios, but 
many Englishmen, fascinated by their 
goodness as well as beauty, have settled 
lor life in Capri with their peasant wives. 
The sister of a charming girl, Carolina, who 
%ld corals in the hotel, was married to an 
English gentleman, and it was said that 
Carolina had herself declined a similar offer 
it favour of a fisherman. 

We spent several days wandering among 

€ exquisite nooks that abound, and visiting 


the ruins which still reveal the luxury of the 
Imperial sensualist, who had made the island 
at once a paradise and a hell. When wan- 
dering one evening towards the Villa di 
Tiberio, I stumbled on a curious scene. A 
mother sat on a wall by the roadside with 
her infant in her arms, while the father, a 
strapping young farmer, poured wine from a 
black bottle down the eager throat of the 
baby. My remonstrances were met by a 
smile at my ignorance and the assertion that 
there was nothing better than wine for it. 
On my return I found the boy partaking of 
its natural food as heartily as it had done 
from the wine bottle. ‘‘That,” I said to the 





mother, “is the proper drinx for your child, 
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You will lay up misery for it if you exchange 
it for wine.” “Do you think so, signore ?” 
she replied, and, showing me the legs and 
cheeks of the fattest young rascal I ever saw, 
she added, “Does that look like disease ? 
Can you find in your country a baby of six 
months to equal him ?”. On mentioning the 
incident to an old man at the hotel he 
assuted me that it'was quite the usual prac- 
tice in Capri, and on the same evening point- 
ing to his son, a handsome young fellow who 
was dancing the Tarantella, he said, “ Had 
that lad not got wine from the time he was 
four months old he would not have been 
hete to-night. It sived his life.” 

That Tarantella was worth seeing. Visi- 
tors to Sorrento are .:familiar with > er 
mance given at.the hotels, but itis as unlike 
the real ‘Tarantella as ayampposed Highlander 
on' the French e is: like a true one.» But, 
at Capri we had the’Farantella as it is dance 
by the people—and ‘daiced with .ajspirit 
had.seldom witnessed.:before.. Carolina, the 
coral'girl, and twa others, dressed in scarlet 
petticoats and coloured ‘tight-fitting bodices, 
their: rich hair prettily arranged, and their 
feet bare, had three young fellows for part- 
ners dressed as sailors, their feet also bare. 
Four formed a set, and, as in reel dancing, 
a fresh partner would “cut in” when there 
was any sign of exhaustion. For music, a 
fat old -woman beat. tambourine as an 
accompaniment to a rather wiry mandoline. 
But such dancing! The grace, vigour, and 
sustained energy were marvellous, as they 
flew past each other back to back, the eye 
seldom taken from the partner, the hands and 
arms moving as if castanets were being played, 
the steps rapid and unceasing, and all through 
a little flirting story being expressively told, 
with its hopes and fears. Sometimes the 
old woman opened her large mouth and yelled 
out verses—a sort of stornello—in tones 
similar to those of the Arabs when they try to 
sing, and very unlike what we usually call 
Italian music. Here are the words of her 
song in Neapolitan, as kindly procured for 
me by a friend :—' , 

“ Aggui saputo ‘che non pio dormi. 
U uiettu ri viole taggui fatto; 
I matarazzi i ro: i 
Li cuscienielli ri vasinicola, 
Li linzulelli ri villute in sete 
La cupartella nturmascata rora, 
Vienece piccerelle, vienite cuocco, 


Tu li smiette a nupizzo e io anu canto; 
Gi vulime far un suonno contento,” 


This is the Italian translation :— 


** Oggi so perche non posso dormire, 
Un letto si vuole cosi fatto ; 
Sui materassi la rosamarina, 
Sui cusciné, l’herbe odoriferante, 
1 linzuoli con vellute e seta, 
L+ coporte cucite con oro, 











Vieni ragazza, vieni gran ragazzo, 
Tu le metti li ed io accanto; 
Poi vogliamo fare un sonno contento,”” 

Our last resting-place before we returned 
to Brindisi was the most charming of 
for Amalfi is the most romantic and Dic- 
turesque spot on the mainland of Italy, 
and there is not a more lovely drive than 
that from La Cava to Amalfi, nor a grander 
than the new road, still incomplete, which 
will connect Amalfi with Sorrento, but which 
as yet has not got nearer the former than 
Praiano. 

When we went to Amalfi in the previons 
year it was April, and the orange and lemon 
groves were in their glory; terrace rose 
abeve terrace:up the rugged mountain side, 
each foot of \soilithat could be utilized being 
carefully supported by masonry, until every. 
where, on cliffg;.crannies, ledges, up ravines, 


| along precipices;you saw under green, | 


canopies those multitudigeus lunips of 

and yellow. From the erepnes of the winds 
that beat upon the hill the fruit has to be pro 
tected, and the terraces are so covered over 
with boughs of trees, that viewed from above 
you seem to be looking on rows of thatched 
houses, while from below you gaze into dark 
interiors, from whose roofs hang crowded 
masses of lemonand orange. This year the 
fruit harvest was over, but the flowers and 
trees were in their full beauty, and the green 
patches of corn’ were at their freshest. But 
this was only a part of the glory, for if any- 
one would see Italy in its grandeur and love- 
liness let them go at the same season and 
enjoy what each turn of that winding road 
reveals between La Cava and Amalfi; now 
gazing upwards on the ranges that rise into 
Alpine proportions and are at their best 
when there is a slight mist rolling among the 
serrated peaks; and now down upon that 
clear sea whose waters lie, pure and trans 


that are brown or red almost as coral. Look 
how the fishing boats that sway in slumber 
by their nets rest each one on a space of 
liquid clear emerald, caused by the sunlight 
shining through the sea under them! As 
each point is doubled some new view fills us 
with surprise—backwards towards Salerno 
with its long line of mountain and low plain 
by the sea, or onwards to the piles of rock 
and scaur amid which rise hamlets, convents, 
churches, villas, perched on spots where 
eagles might build their nests and almost 
hidden even there by the wealth of foliage. 
The density of the population is extraordinary 





in such a region. In every gorge that meets 





parent as light, over beds of pebble or of rocks * 
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The Cloisters at Amalfi. 


the sea, and where there is 
even the smallest “ marina,” 
or level shore, there is 
squeezed in some small 
town, with its beehive of 
white roofs, church spires, 
and narrow streets piled 
up in picturesque disorder, 
while on the shore, as on a 
kind of market-place, the 
busy crowd gathers, with 
loud voices and many gesticulations. Lines 
of boats are drawn up on the sands, and 
others are anchored in the waves, where 
brown-limbed men rush out into the water to 
load or unload cargo. And along the coast, as 
if purposely placed there for pictorial effect, 
the old towers, built for defence against the 
Saracens, stand like sentinels, with their 
deep embrasures and machicolations. 

There are two hotels at Amalfi, each kept 
by one of the brothers Vozzi, and each hav- 
ing its special attraction. One year we 
went to the hotel on the Marina, which is 
small and old-fashioned, but excellently man- 
aged. The balcony overlooks a platform 
on which, with the shore beside it, a cease- 
less opera goes on, which so fascinated us 
that hours slipped past almost unnoticed as 
we watched it. A crowd of Masaniellos 
Were busy at the boats lying a few yards off 
beyond the surf, some carrying out packages 
of paper from the mills up the valley, and 

ers bearing ashore sacks of golden wheat 
for the making of macaroni. The slightest 
incident occasioned a perfect storm of gesticu- 














lations, arguments, shoutings, and impre- 
cations, followed by coaxing and concession. 
When a boat was to be drawn up on the 
shore, fifty men joined in a hurricane of 
tongues, and it was all artistic and dramatic. 
With their long red caps, their blue linen 
trousers rolled up till each sunburnt limb 
was fully unbared, and all dripping with salt 
water, these toilers ran back and forward in 
a continuous line, while as a background was 
a crowd, some stretched full length and asleep 
on the hot pebbles, others sitting on rocks 
and logs of wood. Old men, and women with 
babies, and the usually idle, were dreamily 
watching and ever ready to shout and gesti- 
culate when a new dispute arose among their 
busier brethren. And under our windows 
upon the pavement were parterres of wheat 
of various shades, being dried and turned 
to the sun in preparation for macaroni ; and 
on this second stage another series of at least 
ten pantomimes were being performed. Not 
till evening had passed was there silence, and 
that was as profound as the noise had been 
great. When the sweet moonlight fell on 
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the sea the whole town had gone to bed, and 
the loud shore was still. 

On our more recent visit we went to the 
other hotel, which occupies the former Cap- 
pucin convent, and built like a long white 
nest, far up among the cliffs. It, also, has its 
distinctive charms, with its corridor of cells, 
now sweet bedrooms, done in purest white of 
Aspinall, each with its little window looking 
out upon the sea. The Cappucini is the most 
restful of places. It is raised far above noise, 
and the fatigue of the ascent to it makes 
one content to spend the time among the 
gardens and arcades, screened by vines and 
roses from the sun, where the lizard darts 





into crevices or basks upon the warm rock, 


carob, fig, and myrtle trees, and from which 


there is enjoyed the ever-fresh prospect of 
the splendid coast and the sea lying in its 
calm like a dream, first of an opalescent pearly 
sheen, then green, and farther off a sapphire 
blue, till it meets the distant coast, whose 
mountains are palest purple, almost lavender, 
their forms faintly defined, as the sun falls on 
their lines of precipices, but all delicate as 
light upon a summer cloud. 

Amalfi had once a history so great that it 
is difficult to connect it with the little town 
pressed into the narrow ravine that opens 
upon the narrow shore. It was, nevertheless, 
once the rival of Venice in the East, had its 
own Doge and territory on the mainland, 
and establishments all over the Levant. 
Much of the former city now lies under the 


and the great dragon-flies glitter in blue and 
gold as they rush along. The convent has 
its own interest. The last of the monks 
lingered in the hotel till lately, when he died 
in extreme age. “We have no more mon. 
keys,” Vozzi said, making an honest attempt 
to render “monachi” into English. At its 
western end there yawns a large cave, with 
a great “Calvary” revealed in its gloom 
recess. The cloisters are beautiful, and the 
great church with its silence is pathetic jp 
its desertion. And then there is the end. 
less glory of the gardens and terraces, where 
rose and lily, cactus and bright geranium 
appear under various shady canopies of 
orange, vine, ilex, almond, oleander, shumach, 
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waves, having been destroyed by a catas. 
trophe in the fourteenth century. One of 
the ancient churches can still be seen, it 8 
said, below the sea. Here is a curious spect 
men of a bill of exchange of four centuries 
ago, showing the quaint mingling of religion 
with trade :—‘ Christo Jesu. Pagate per 
questa prima di Cambio ad usanza ad Fede 
rigo Galietta ducati trecenti ad soldi xiv ¢ 
dinari duo per ducato perlla valuta qui da 
Manfredo di Cuneto. Christo ve guarde. 
Amalfi die Nov: primi indictiones 1452. At 
dreas Mariano de Alaneo.” But I was 
disappointed to find last May that the sigh 
board which had so amused me the year 
before was gone from the little shop far up 
the narrow street. It was the sign of “ 

tonio Ingenito, Salassatore e Dentista At 
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torizzato” (Bloodletter and Authorised 
Dentist), and the achievements of the 
said Antonio were illustrated by three 
remarkable pictures. In one there ap- 
peared a man stripped naked, standing 
before a turbanned monarch, who was 
in the act of rising, in astonishment, as he 
beheld the blood spouting in graceful 
arches from every artery that had just been 
opened by Antonio, who was represented wip- 
ing his lancet behind his subject. Another pic- 
ture showed something like a fountain shoot- 
ing from the foot of a woman that rested on a 
plate, while the third set forth the drawing 
of a tooth from a boy, whose head was some- 
what smaller than the gigantic and real molar, 
Whose ivory was inserted into the canvas, as 
held by the forceps of the dentista autorizzato! 


As we left the Cappucini, Signor Vozzi 
I-13 


and his sister presented us with a large box 
of oranges newly pulled, and with photo- 


graphs of themselves. So had their brother, 
| who is at La Cava, acted the year previous. 
‘Such kindnesses are characteristic of the 
| Italians, whom I always find the most friendly 
and congenial nation on the Continent. 
I had gone for rest and I found it ; for there 
‘is no such rest as one finds at sea, and no 
more gentle restorative than Italy in her 
summer glory. 





A TWEEDSIDE SKETCH. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


é ter story of the following adventure, 

this deplorable confession, one may 
say, will not have been written in vain, if it 
impresses on young minds the supreme 
necessity of carefulness about details. Let 
the “casual” and regardless who.read it, the 
gatless, as they say in Suffolk, ponder the 
lesson which it teaches, a lesson which no 
amount of bitter experience haseverimpressed 
on the unprincipled narrator. Never do 
anything carelessly, whether in fishing or in 
golf, and carry this important maxim even 
into the most serious affairs of life. Many a 
battle has been lost, no doubt, by lack of 
ammunition, or by plenty of ammunition 
which did not happen to suit the guns; and 
many a salmon has been lost, ay, and many 
a trout, for want of carefulness, and through 
a culpable inattention to the soundness of 
your gut, and:tackle generally. What fiend 
is it that prompts a man just to try a hope- 
less cast, m a low water, without testing his 
tackle ? As sure as you do that, up comes 
the fish, and with his first dash breaks your 
casting line, and leaves you lamenting. 


This doctrine I preach, being my own “awful 
example.” -** Bad and careless little boy,” 
my worthy master used to say at school; 
and he would have provoked a smile in other 


circumstances. But Mr. Trotter, of the 
Edinburgh Academy, had something about 
him (he usually carried it in the tail pocket of 
his coat) which inspired respect and dis 


couraged ribaldry. Would that I had listened” 


to Mr. Trotter ; would that I had corrected, 
in early life, the happy-go-lucky disposition 
to scatter my Greek accents, as it were; ‘with 
a pepper-caster, to fish with wort tackle, 
and, generally, to make free with the respon- 
sibilities of life and literature. It is too 
late to amend, but others may learn wisdom 
from this spectacle of deserved misfortune 
and absolute discomfiture. 

Iam not myself a salmon fisher, though 
willing to try that art again, and though this 
is a tale of salmon. To myself the differ- 
ence between angling for trout and angling 
for salmon is like the difference between a 
drawing of Leonardo’s, in silver point, and 
a loaded landscape by MacGilp, R.A. Trout 
fishing is all an idyll, all delicacy, that is, 
trout fishing on the Test or on the Itchen. 
You wander by clear water, beneath gracious 
(8 grees, unencumbered with anything 

ut a slim rod of Messrs. Hardy’s make, 


and a light toy box of delicate flies, You 





need seldom wade, and the water is shallow, 
the bottom is of silver gravel. You need not 
search all day at random, but you select a 
rising trout, and endeavour to lay the float- 
ing fly delicately over him. If you part 
with him, there is always another feeding 
merrily : 
** Invenies alium si te hic fastidit.’’ 


It is like an excursion into Corot’s country, 
it is rich in memories of Walton and Cotton: 
it is a dream of peace, and they bring you 
your tea by the riverside. In salmon fish- 
ing, on the Tweed at least, all is different. 
The rod, at all events the rod which some 
one kindly lent me, is like a weaver’s beam. 
The high heavy wading trousers and boots 
are even as the armour of the giant of Gath. 
You have to plunge waist deep, or higher, 
into roaring torrents, and if the water be at 
all “‘drumly” you have not an idéa where 
your next step may fall. It maybe ona 
hidden rock, or on a round slippery boulder, 
or it may beintoa deep “pot” or hole. The 
inexperienced angler staggers like’a drunken 
man, is occasionally drowned, and more fre- 
quently is ducked. You have to cast painfully, 
with steep precipitous banks behind you, all 
overgrown with trees, with bracken, with 
bramble. It is a boy’& work to disentangle the 
fly from the branches. @f ash and elm and pine. 
There is no delicacy,and there is agreat dealof 


exertion.in all this. Yon:do not cast subtilely 
-over afish which»you know is there, but you 


swish, swish, all across the current, with a 
strong reluctance to lift the line after each 
venture and try another. The small of the 
back aches, and it is literally in the sweat of 
your brow that you take your diversion. 
After all, there are many blank days, when 
the salmon will look at no fly, or when you 
encounter the Salmo Irritans, who rises with 
every appearance of earnest good will, but 
never touches the hook, or if he does touch 
it, runs out a couple of yards of line, and 
vanishes for ever. What says the poet: 
“ There’s an accommodating fish, 
In pool or stream, by rock or pot, 
Who rises frequent as you wish, 
At ‘Popham,’ ‘ Parson,’ or ‘ Jock Scott,’ 
Or almost any fly you’ve got 
In all the furred and feathered clans. 
You strike, but ah, you strike him not, 
He is the Salmo ‘Irritans !” 

It may be different in Norway or on the 
lower casts of the Tweed, as at Floors, or 
Makerstown, but higher up the country, ™ 
Scott’s own country, at Yair or Ashies 
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there is often a terrible amount of fruitless 
work to be done. And I doubt if, except in 
throwing a very long line, and knowing the 
waters by old experience, there is very much 
skill in salmon fishing. It is all an affair of 
muscle and patience. The choice of flies is 
almost a pure accident. Every one believes 
in the fly with which he has been successful. 
These strange combinations of blues, reds, 
golds, of tinsel and worsted, of feathers and 
fur, are purely fantastic articles. They are 
like nothing in nature, and are multiplied for 
the fanciful amusement of anglers. Nobody 
knows why salmon rise at them; nobody 
knows why they will bite on one day and 
not on another, or rather, on many others. 
It is not even settled whether we should use a 
bright fly on a bright day, and adark fly ona 
dark day, as Dr. Hamilton advises, or reverse 
the choice as others use. Muscles and 
patience, these, I repeat, are the only ingre- 
dients of ultimate success. 

However, one does do at Rome as the 
Romans do, and fishes for salmon in Tweed 
when the nets are off in October, when the 
yellowing leaves begin to fall, and when that 
beautiful reach of wooded valley from 
Elibank to the meeting of Tweed and 
Ettrick is in the height of its autumnal 
charm. Why has Yarrow been so much 
more besung than Tweed, in spite of the 
greater stream’s far greater and more varied 
loveliness ? The fatal duel in the Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow and the lamented drowning 
of Willie there have given the stream its 
“pastoral melancholy,” and engaged Words- 
worth in the renown of the water. For the 
poetry of Tweed we have chiefly, after Scott, 
_ to thank Mr. Stoddart, its loyal minstrel. 
“Dearer than all these to me,” he says about 
our other valleys, “is sylvan Tweed.” 

“ Let ither anglers choose their ain, 
And ither waters tuk’ the lead, 
O’ Hieland streams we covet nane, } 
But gie to us the bonny Tweed ; 
And gie to us the cheerfu’ burn, 
That steals into its valley fair, 
The streamlets that, at ilka turn, 
Sae caftly meet and mingle there.” 
_ He kept his promise, given in the follow- 
ing verse :— 
“* And I, when to breathe is a labour, and joy 
Forgets me, and life is no longer the boy, 


On the labouring staff, and the tremorous knee, 
Will wander, bright river, to thee!” 


But life is always “the boy” when one is 
beside the Tweed. Times change, and we 
change, for the worse. But the river changes 


little. Still he courses through the keen 
and narrow rocks beneath the bridge of 
air, 





** From Yair, which hills so clesely bind, 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 
Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil, 
Till all his eddying currents boil.” 

Still the water loiters by the long boat- 
pool of Yair, as though loath to leave the 
drooping boughs of the elms. Still it courses 
with a deep eddy through the Elm Wheel, 
and ripples under Fernilea, where the author 
of the “‘ Flowers of the Forest” lived in that 
now mouldering and roofless hall, with the 
peaked turrets. Still Neidpath is fair, Neid- 
path of the unhappy maid, and still we mark 
the tiny burn at Ashiesteil, how in November, 


' “Murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen, 

Through bush and briar, no lo green, 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And foaming brown, with doubled speed, 

Hurries its waters to the Tweed.” 
Still the old tower of Elibank is black and 
strong in ruin; Elibank, the home of that 
Muckle Mou’d Meg, who made Harden after 
all a better bride than he would have found 
in the hanging ash-tree of her father. These 
are unaltered, mainly, since Scott saw them 
last, and little altered is the homely house 
of Ashiesteil, where he had been so happy. 
And we, too, feel but little change among 
those scenes of long ago, those best-beloved 
haunts of boyhood, where we have had so 
many good days and bad, days of rising 
trout and success ; days of failure, and even 
of half-drowning. 

One cannot reproduce the charm of the 
strong river in pool and stream, of the 
steep rich bank that it rushes or lingers by, 
of the green and heathery hills beyond, or 
the bare slopes where the blue slate breaks 
through among the dark old thorn-trees, 
remnants of the forest. It is all homely and 
all haunted, and, if a Tweedside fisher might 
have his desire, he would sleep the long 
sleep in the little churchyard that lies lonely 
above the pool of Caddon-foot, and hard by 
Christopher North’s favourite quarters at 
Clovenfords. 

However, while we are still on earth, 
Caddon-foot is more attractive for her long 
sweep of salmon-pool—the home of sea-trout 
too—than precisely for her kirk-yard. There 
will be time enough for that, and time it is 
to recur to the sad story of the big fish and 
the careless angler. It was about the first day 
of October, and we had enjoyed a “spate.” 
Salmon-fishing is a mere child of the weather ; 
with rain almost anybody may raise fish, 
without it all art is apt to be vain. We had 
been blessed with a spate. On Wednesday 
the Tweed had been roaring red from bank 
to bank. Salmon-fishing was wholly out of 
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the question, and it is to be feared that the 
innumerable trout-fishers, busy on every eddy, 
were baiting with salmon roe, an illegal lure. 
On Thursday the red tinge had died out of 
the water, but only a very strong wader 
would have ventured in; others had a good 
chance, if they tried it, of being picked up 
at Berwick. Friday was the luckless day of 
my own failure and broken heart. The water 
was still very heavy and turbid, a frantic 
wind was lashing the woods, heaps of dead 
leaves floated down, and several sheaves of 
corn were drifted on the current. The long 
boat-pool at Yair, however, is sheltered by 
wooded banks, and it was possible enough to 
cast, in spite of the wind’s fury. We had 
driven from a place about five miles distant, 
and we had not driven three hundred yards 
before I remembered that we had forgotten 
the landing-net. But, as I expected nothing, 
it did not seem worth while to go back for 
this indispensable implement. We reached 
the water-side, and found that the trout were 
feeding below the pendent branches of the 
trees and in the quiet, deep eddies of the 
long boat-pool. One cannot see rising trout 


without casting over them. in preference to 
labouring after salmon, so I put up a small 


rod and diverted myself from the bank. It 
was to little purpose. Tweed trout are now 
grown very shy and capricious, even a dry 
fly failed to do any execution worth men- 
tioning. Conscience compelled me, as I had 
been sent out by kind hosts to fish for sal- 
mon, not to neglect my orders. The armour 
—the ponderous gear of the fisher—was put 
on with the enormous boots, and the gigantic 
rod was equipped. Then came the beginning 
of sorrows. We had left the books of salmon 
flies comfortably reposing at home. We had 
also forgotten the whisky flask. Everything, 
in fact, except cigarettes, had been left be- 
hind. Unluckily, not quite everything: I 
had a trout fly-book, and therein lay just one 
large salmon fly, not a Tweed fly, but a lure 
that is used on the beautiful but hopeless 
waters of the distant Ken, in Galloway. It 
had brown wings, a dark body, and a piece of 
jungle-cock feather, and it was fastened to a 
sea-trout casting-line. Now, if I had possessed 
no salmon flies at all, I must either have sent 
back for some, or gone on innocently dally- 
ing with trout. But this one wretched fly 
lured me to my ruin. I saw that the casting- 
line had a link which seemed rather twisted. 
I tried it; but, in the spirit of Don Quixote 
with his helmet, I did not try it hard. I 
waded into the easiest-looking part of the 
pool, just above a huge tree that dropped 





its boughs to the water, and began casting 
merely from a sense of duty. I had not cast 
a dozen times before there was a heavy, slow 
plunge in the stream, and a glimpse of purple 
and azure. 

*‘ That’s him,” cried a man who was trout- 
ing on the opposite bank. Doubtless it 
was “him,” but he had not touched the 
hook. I believe the correct thing would have 
been to wait for half an hour, and then t 
the fish with a smaller fly. But I had no 
smaller fly, no other fly at all. I stepped 
back a few paces, and fished down again. In 
Major Traherne’s work I have read that 
the heart leaps, or stands still, or other. 
wise betrays an uncomfortable interest, when 
one casts for the second time over a salmon 
which has risen. I cannot honestly say that 
I suffered from this tumultuous emotion, 
“ He will not come again,” I said, when there 
was a long heavy drag at the line, followed 
by a shrieking of the reel, as in Mr. William 
Black’s novels. Let it be confessed that the 
first hooking of a salmon is an excitement 
unparalleled in trout fishing. There have 
been anglers who, when the salmon was once 
on, handed him over to the gillie to play and 
land. One would like to act as gillie to 
those lordly amateurs. My own fish rushed 
down stream, where the big tree stands. I 
had no hope of landing him if he took that 
course, because one could neither pass the 
rod under the boughs, nor wade out beyond 
them. But he soon came back, while one 
took in line, and discussed his probable size 
with the trout-fisher opposite. His size, 
indeed! Nobody knows what it was, for 
when he had come up to the point whence 
he had started, he began a policy of violent 
short tugs—not “jiggering,” as it is called, 
but plunging with all his weight on the line. 
I had clean forgotten the slimness of the 
tackle, and, as he was clearly well hooked, 
held him perhaps too hard. Only a very 
raw beginner likes to take hours over landing 
a fish. Perhaps I held him too tight: at all 
events, after a furious plunge, back came the 
line; the casting line had snapped at the 
top link. 

There was no more to be said or done, 
except to hunt for another fly in the trout 
fly-book. Here there was no such thing, but 
a local spectator offered me a huge fly, more 
like a gaff, and equipped with a large iron 
eye for attaching the gut to. Withal I sus 
pect this weapon was meant, not for fair fish- 
ing, but for “sniggling.” Now “ sniggtne 
is a form of cold-blooded poaching. In 
open water, on the Ettrick, you may see half- 
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a-dozen snigglers busy. They all wear high 
wading trousers; they are all armed with 
stiff salmon-rods and huge flies. They push 
the line and the top points of the rod deep 
into the water, drag it along, and then bring 
the hook out with a jerk. Often it sticks 
in the side of a salmon, and in this most un- 
fair and unsportsmanlike way the free sport 
of honest people is ruined, and fish are 
diminished in number. Now, the big fly 
may have been an honest character, but he 
was sadly like a rake-hook in disguise. He 
did not look as if any fish could fancy him. 
I, therefore, sent a messenger across the river 
to beg, buy, or borrow a fly at “The Nest.” 
But this pretty cottage is no longer the home 
of the famous angling club, which has gone a 
mile or two up the water and builded for itself 
a new dwelling. My messenger came back 
with one small fatigued-looking fly, a Pop- 
ham, I think, which had been lent by some 
one atafarmhouse. The water was so heavy 
that the small fly seemed useless ; however, 
we fastened it on as a dropper, using the 
sniggler as the trail fly ; so exhausted were 
our resources, that I had to cut a piece of gut 
off a minnow tackle and attach the small fly 
to that. The tiny gut loop of the fly was 


dreadfully frayed, and with a heavy heart 


I began fishing again. My friend on the 
opposite side called out that big fish were 
rising in the bend of the stream, so thither 
I went, stumbling over rocks, and casting 
with much difficulty, as the high overgrown 
banks permit no backward sweep of the 
line. You are obliged to cast by a kind of 
forward thrust of the arms, a knack not to 
be acquired ina moment. I splashed away 
awkwardly, but at last managed to make a 
straight, clean cast. There was a slight pull, 
such as a trout gives in mid-stream under 
water. I raised the point, and again the reel 
sang aloud and gleefully as the salmon rushed 
down the stream farther and faster than the 
first. It is a very pleasant thing to hook a 
salmon when you are all alone, as I was then, 
alone with yourself and the Goddess of Fish- 
ing. The salmon, just like the other, now 
came back, and instantly began the old tactics 
of heavy plunging tugs. But I knew the 
gut was sound this time, and as I fancied he 
had risen to the sniggler, I had no anxiety 
about the tackle holding. One more plunge, 
and back came the line as before. He was 
off. One could have sat down and gnawed 
the reel. What had gone wrong? Why, 
the brute had taken the old fly from the 
farmhouse and had snapped the loop that 
attaches the gut. The little loop was still 





on the fragment of minnow tackle which 
fastened it to the cast. 

There was no more chance, for there were 
now no more flies, except a small “ cobbery,” 
a sea-trout fly from the Sound of Mull. It 
was time for us to go, with a heavy heart and 
a basket empty, except for two or three 
miserable trout. The loss of those two sal- 
mon, whether big or little fish, was not the 
whole misfortune. All the chances of the 
day were gone, and seldom have salmon 
risen so freely. I had not been casting lon 
enough to smoke half a cigarette, when ; 
hooked each of those fish. They rose at flies 
which were the exact opposites of each other 
in size, character, and colour. They were 
ready to rise at anything but the sniggler. 
And I had nothing to offer them, absolutely 
nothing bigger than a small red-spinner 
from the Test. On that day a fisher, not 
far off, hooked nine salmon and landed four 
of them, in one pool. I never had such 
a chance before; the heavy flood and high 
wind had made the salmon as “silly” as 
perch. One might have caught half-a-dozen 
of the great sturdy fellows, who make all 
trout, even. sea-trout, seem despicable min- 
nows. Next day I fished again in the same 
water, with a friend. I rose a fish but did 
not hook it, and he landed a small one, five 
minutes after we started, and we only had 
one other rise all the rest of the day. Pro- 
bably it was not dark and windy enough, 
but who can explain the caprices of salmon 4 
The only certain thing is, that carelessness 
always brings misfortune ; that if your tackle 
is weak fish will hook themselves on days, 
and in parts of the water, where you expected 
nothing, and then will go away with your fly 
and your casting-lines. Fortune never for- 
gives. He who is lazy, and takes no trouble 
because he expects no fish, will always be 
meeting heart-breaking adventures. One 
should never make a hopeless or careless 
cast ; bad luck lies in wait for that kind of 
performance. These are the experiences that 
embitter a man, as they embittered Dean 
Swift, who, old and ill, neglected and in Irish 
exile, still felt the pang of losing a great 
trout when he was a boy. What pleasure is 
there in landscape and tradition when such 
accidents befall you ? 

* The sun upon the Weirdlaw hill, 
In Ettrick’s vale is sinking sweet.” 
There is a fire of autumn colour in the tufted 
woods that embosom Fernilea. ‘‘ Bother the 
setting sun,” we say, and the Maid of Neid- 
path, and the Flowers of the Forest, and the 
memories of Scott at Ashiesteil, and of 
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Muckle Mou’d Meg, at Elibank. These are 
filmy, shadowy pleasures of the fancy, these# 
cannot minister to the mind of him who has? 
been “broken” twice, who cannot resume 
the contest for want of ammunition, and who 
has not even brought the creature comfort 
of a flask. Since that woful day I have lain 
on the bank and watched excellent anglers 
skilfully flogging the best of water, and that 
water full of fish, without hooking one. 
Salmon fishing, then, is a matter of chance, 
or of plodding patience. They will rise on 
one day at almost any fly (but the sniggler), 
however ill-presented to them. On a dozen: 
other days no fly and no skill will avail to 
tempt them. The salmon is a brainless# 
brute, and the grapes are sour ! 4 

If only the gut had held, this sketch would’ 
have ended with sentiment, and a sunset, and4 
the music of Ettrick, the melody of Tweed: 
In the gloaming we'd be roaming homeward, 
telling, perhaps, the story of the ghost seen 
by Sir Walter Scott at Ashiesteil, or discuss-; 
ing the Roman treasure still buried near 
@akwood Tower, under an inscribed stone 
which men saw fifty years ago. Or was it 
a treasure of Michael Scott’s, who lived at‘ 
Oakwood, says tradition? Let Harden dig 
for Harden’s gear, it is not for me to give 
hints as to its whereabouts. After all that 
ill-luck, to be brief, one is not in the vein: 
for legendary lore, nor memories of boy- 
hood, nor poetry, nor sunsets. I do not 





believe that one ever thinks of the landscape 
or of anything else, while there is a chance 
for a fish, and no abundance of local romance 
can atone for an empty creel. Poetical 
fishers try to make people believe these 
fallacies; perhaps they impose on themselves; 
but if one would really enjoy landscape, one 
should leave, not only the fly-book and the 
landing-net, but the rod and reel at home, 
And so farewell to the dearest and fairest of 
all rivers that go on earth, fairer than 
Eurotas or Anapus with its sea-trout; fare- 
well, for who knows how long ? to the red- 
fringed Gleddis-wheel, the rock of the Righ. 
wheel, the rushing foam of the Gullets, the 
woodland banks of Caddon-foot. 
“ The valleys of England are wide, 
Her rivers rejoice every one, 
In grace and in beauty they glide, 
And water flowers float at their side, 
As they gleam in the rays of the sun. 


** But where are the speed and the spray— 
The dark lakes that welter them forth, 
Tree and heath nodding over their way — 
The rock and the precipice grey, 
That bind the wild streams of the North?” 
Well, both are good, the streams of north 
and south, but he who has given his heart to 
the Tweed, as did Tyro, in Homer, to the 
Enipeus, will never change his love. 
P.S.—That Galloway fly has been avenged. 
A copy of him, on the line of a friend, has 
proved deadly on the Tweed, killing, among 
other victims, a sea trout of thirteen pounds. 
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“ Looking at the Juggler.” 


K. DOUGLAS. 


ig is a commonplace of knowledge that 
nations, more especially in the early 
stages of society, are largely influenced by 
their physical surroundings. It would be as 
unreasonable, for example, to look fora high 
state of civilisation among the mountaineers 
of Afghanistan, as for courage among the 
Hindoos of the Valley of the Ganges. In the 
same way, the clear skies and wild romantic 
scenery of Greece, and the strangely bright 
and beautiful features of Japan, marked out 
those countries as being fitting homes of 
art and fancy. In both cases the natives of 
those greatly-favoured lands became ac 
quainted at an early period with foreign 
arts bearing marked characteristics and of 
highly conventional types. And just as the 
untutored ideas of Egyptian and Assyrian 
artists became transformed in the studios 
of Pheidias and his followers into the ex 
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quisite masterpieces which have been 
accepted as the models of excellence 
through all succeeding ages; so to the 
stilted, angular, and comparatively un- 
sympathetic pictorial art of China 
were imparted grace, vigour, and 
fancy by the artistic genius of the 
Japanese. 

It needs but a comparison of the 


artists to make plain that the prin- 
ciples upon which they worked are 
identical, although the results are 
as different as the statues of Rameses 
and the Elgin marbles. There can 
be no question, then, that, as in the 
case of their writings, their litera- 
ture, and their civilisation, the Japan- 
ese accepted the beginnings of their 
art from the Chinese. With dutiful 
submission’ they adopted wholesale 
the canons of the painter’s skill from 
their instructors, and though they 
have inspired it with a genius which 
is peculiarly their own, they have 
never deviated one iota from the ac- 
knowledged rules of the craft. Itisa 
well-known Chinese dictum that the 
arts of writing and of drawing are 
one. 

To us this may appear a strange 
proposition, but in China and Japan, 
where the written character is largely hiero- 
glyphic, it is obviously and strictly true. 
The first efforts of every Chinese and Jap- 
anese schoolboy is to write with grace and 
accuracy the picture writing which is put 
before him in his copy-books. It will be 
readily understood that with the skill thus 
acquired the transition from tracing hiero- 
glyphics to drawing the objects which these 
represent is easily bridged over. The instru- 
ment also which is used in both processes is 
identical. The same brush with which the 
boy has learned to write the characters, 
and which, by its form and construction, 
isespecially fitted to draw the supple and 
flowing strokes necessary for their forma- 
tion, serves him in after life to delineate 
the objects of nature which he sees around 

m. 

It is this training which enables a Chi- 
nese or Japanese artist to draw with ease 
and certainty the outlines of the objects 
which he wishes to represent. For him 
vestigia nulla retrorsum. Every line which 
he sketches remains. He has no equivalent 
of india-rubber with which to obliterate a 
false outline. He must know exactly the 











“ At Home,” 


effect which each line will produce, and he 
must possess an eye and a hand which will 
enable him to execute it with assured con- 
fidence. 

So far as we are able to gather from the 
historical records, the Japanese were as igno- 
rant of letters as of art, when, in the fifth 
century of our era—about the time when the 
Saxons first invaded Britain—a knowledge of 
Chinese culture was introduced among them. 
With the same marked acquisitiveness which 
characterizes them at the present day, the 
people greedily assimilated the wisdom and 
knowledge brought to them from the conti- 
nent, and gave public recognition of the 
value they attached to Chinese painting by 
establishing an “ Imperial Academy of Arts,” 
for the cultivation and dissemination of the 
newly-discovered craft. With the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism in the following century, a 
new Indian religious motive was added to the 
purely Chinese ideas of the earlier period, and 
the representations of Buddhisatwas and 
Rishis shared with the very conventional sub- 
jects of Chinese art the admiration of Japa- 
nese students. j 

It is only natural that a nation which 
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borrows an art from one possessing a higher | the tuition of our Italian and 


ee, 


German 


civilisation than its own should for a time | masters maintained over us, so for a congi- 


servilely imitate its accepted models. 


And | derable period the Japanese followed blindly 


just as our earliest paintings and illumi-| in the path which had been trodden by their 
nations bear evidence of the hold which | Chineseforerunners. But the artistic faculty 
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which they possess to so large a degree|ing on the canvas; and it is told of the 


enabled them before long to break loose from 
the strict trammels which had at first op- 
pressed them, and in the succeeding cen- 
turies a school of artists grew up, which, 
discarding the Chinese models, chose for the 
subjects of their craft the beauties of nature 
with which they were surrounded. To the 
representation of stiff angular landscapes and 
of Indian saints, succeeded faithful reproduc- 
tions of the brilliant features of their native 
land, bright with flowers and redolent with 
life, action, and beauty. At an early period 
also the comic element, which is so conspi- 
cuous in the modern school of artists, found 
expression in many of their paintings, and 
domestic scenes of a grotesque and homely 
nature proved favourite subjects with the 
progressionists of this period. 

Throughout the history of painting in 
Japan, nothing is more noticeable than the 
close observation of nature conspicuous in it, 
and the sympathetic feeling shown by the 
artists in their treatment of natural objects. 
Numberless stories are told of the way in 
which celebrated artists have so vividly re- 
produced insects and animals as to cheat the 
spectator into the belief that they were living 
creatures. 

A certain Emperor, it is said, tried to 
brush away a fly painted by the artist, under 
the impression that the insect was crawl- 





well-known artist Sesshiu that when a boy 
he drew a number of such life-like rats on 
the floor of a temple where he served as 
an acolyte that the priests, startled at the 
sight of the intruders, ran to drive them 
away. In a modern album in the British 
Museum there is an amusing picture of an 
artist painting spiders with such speed and 
skill that as they take shape under his pencil 
they leap into life and run off his canvas, to the 
surprise and horror of the spectators. ‘The 
sketch, on preceding page, of three sparrows 
on the bough of a bamboo is an excellent 
specimen of the realistic style of the art. 
The three birds perched close to the stem, 
and thoroughly “at home,” are admirably 
arranged, and the twig yielding to their 
weight, bends low its points. It is not diffi- 
cult to guess that the sketch is due to Hoku- 
sai’s brush. 

The versatile genius of this artist, who 
rose into eminence at the beginning of the 
present century, infused new life into the 
existing art of the country, and by virtue 
of his dramatic force and the freshness of 
his fancy developed a new and deservedly 
popular school of painters. Nothing came 
amiss to his universal genius. In drawing 
every object of nature, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop upon the wall, and 
from elephants to spiders, he was equally 
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successful and novel. ‘The Rats’ Hiding-| memory. Foxes, badgers, and hares are the 
e,” which is given on a subsequent page, | common subjects of eastern fables, but con- 

js one of his characteristic sketches, and | trary to the ideas associated with these 
finds a place in the best-known collection | creatures amongst ourselves, the wily attri- 
of his occasional drawings. The grotesque | butes with which we commonly credit foxes 
attitude and life-like action of the rats are | and badgers are transferred by the Japanese 
very striking. One feels almost inclined to| to the hare. Like Brer Rabbit in Uncle 
Jend a hand to the vigorous creatures who | Remus’s tale the Japanese hare usually gains 
are pulling a rich prize ashore, and can sym- | by stratagem the mastery over his enemies, 
thise with the coolie who is resting on his | In the story of which “ Revenge” is an epi- 
bamboo after the fatigue of bearing a weighty | sode, the badger had been guilty of gross 
load to the hiding-place. The serious looks | ingratitude to a country woman who had 
of the three rats in the centre, who are | saved his life. For this offence the hare 
inspecting the account-book, and the absorp- | determined to punish the wrong-doer, and 
tion of the inspector reckoning up the num- | meeting him on the mountain side carrying a 
ber of bales on his abacus, are amazingly | bundle of sticks, he, unperceived by the 
comical. | badger, set fire to the load. The sticks being 
The influence of Hokusai, if not his actual | dry the flame rapidly reached the badger’s 





pencil, is also observable in “The Fox’s Wed- | back and burnt him cruelly. With further 
ding,” “‘ Revenge,” and “ Coming from a Far | intent the hare pretended tu sympathise with 
Country.” The marriage procession of foxes is | his victim, and offered him a poultice of cay- 
admirably rendered, and the shower of rain enne pepper, which he pronounced to be a 
falling on their drums and banners, which has | sovereign remedy for burns. As it looked cool 
given the name through all later time to and refreshing the badger gratefully accepted 
showerson a wedding-day, is skilfully depicted. | it, just as Becky Sharp took the proffered 
The fable, of which this is a scene, is nota chillies to cool her mouth burnt by Joe 
particularly interesting one, and sadly needs Sedley’s curry, and with the same result. 
a sketch such as this to preserve it in the The tortured badger yelled and cried with 











“The Fox’s Wedding.” 


the pain, and was too exhausted by his agony | constructive skill he made a canoe of clay 
to make any effort to revenge himself. Sub-| and put to sea in company with the wooden 
sequently he encountered the hare mending | vessel of the avenger. Before they had gone 
an old boat, and to show that he also had | far the badger’s canoe, as the hare had fore- 
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seen, began to founder, and as it sank/| people and find their most cherished asgog. 
beneath the waves the hare beat out the | ation in the circles of their own families and 
brains of the wrong-doer with his oar. 

In the sketch here given it will 
be seen how thoroughly the charac- ' 
teristics of the animals are preserved, 
in spite of the garments which they 
wear. It would be quite impossible 
to mistake the hare for any other 
animal, although the bare outline of 
his averted head is all that is given 
us of the nude animal. The skill 
with which the artists of this scheol 
succeeded in representing animals by 
a few sketchy lines is not the least 
remarkable characteristic of their art. 
Among Hokusai’s sketches this pe- 
culiarity is sometimes carried te its 
extreme length, and in a single stroke 
he depicts animals and things with 
unerring skill. 

The horse in the sketch “ Coming 
from a Far Country,” is unquestion- 
ably one of this artist’s creations. Until the ; of those of their relations and neighbours. 
time of Hokusai the Japanese artists, like | The misery of absence from home is a com- 
their Chinese brethren, found great difficulty | mon theme with their poets and essayists, 
in drawing a horse. They seemed, with some | who are never tired of asserting that— 
few exceptions, to be incapable of impart- S : 
ing life and vigour to it. But the genius of ett tan Pir anpetinr es? = I 
Hokusai overcame this national failing, and : : 
his horses, like the one in the accompany-| Something of this feeling is shown in the 
ing plate, were instinct with actuality. The | eagerness with which the officer is urging on 
officer here depicted is returning with all | his horse, and the vigour with which the 
groom follows in 
his wake. The cha- 
racteristic features 
of the Japanese 
horse, or rather 
pony, are admirably 
rendered, and the 
rider’s attitude is 
marvellously true 
to life. _ looking 
through Japanese 
dont gs the ability 
with which they 
are able to repre- 
sent animals ul 
known in dapat, 
with all the truth 
of intimate know- 
ledge and acquaint 
ance, is very notice 
“Coming from a Far Country.” able. The long 

armed monkey, for 
; example, which 
' haste to his home, attended by his betta. | they are so fond of introducing into their 

The Japanese have an intense love of their | drawings, is foreign to Japan, and elephants 

homes. They are eminently a domestic | have certainly never been seen within 
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limits of the Empire of the Rising Sun. Yet 
poth these animals are invariably drawn 
by their best artists true to life, and are not 
ufrequently given a grotesque rendering 
without any sacrifice of faithfulness to 
nature. In the British Museum collection 
there is a comical drawing of an elephant 
being led with a single hair by a pretty 
damsel, in illustration of the Indian saying 
that elephants can be drawn with a hair by 


subject with artists of the modern popular 
school than that of animals. Alone, in groups, 
bowing at court, in the midst of his: house- 
hold, taking his ease at his inn, and in the 
thousand other circumstances of life, we have 
him constantly represented. The sketch on 
the next page shows us a group of friends as- 
sembled to commemorate the Feast of Yebisu, 
the God of Wealth, and in the act of shouting 
the prandial song as the cook brings in the 
pitce de résistance in the shape of a perch, the 
emblem of the god. Though intensely plea- 
sure-loving the Japanese have an eminently 
frugal mind, and their worship of Yebisu 
used to be—for lately they have given up 
Worshipping gods and goddesses—most scru- 


a beautiful woman. (Can echoes of this say- 
ing have reached Pope when he wrote : 


“ Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair” ?) 


The leer of the elephant as he follows his 
fair captor is inimitably' given, and the minc- 
ing gait of the huge beast is inexpressibly 
funny. , 

The human form is even a more common 





pulously observed. The merry god was, as 
the legend tells us, a famous angler, and 
native artists are never tired of depicting 
him on his way to the river, or landing perch, 
or returning with his basket full of those 
fish. In commemoration of his favourite pur- 
suit his votaries, on a certain day in Decem- 
ber, were in the habit of offering perch on 
his shrine in the morning, and meeting 
together in companies in the evening to feast 
on them. The festival was especially dear 
to shopkeepers, who may be easily recognised 
in the sketch by the plainness and simplicity 
of their attire. 

The initial group of boys, “ Looking at the 
Juggler,” is another thoroughly characteristic 
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group. In a few light touches we are shown 
the amused audience who, with a mixture of 
wonder and laughter, are watching the con- 
jurer swallow a sword, walk with naked feet 
on the edge of sharp knives, make a cabbage 
grow up from a seed in a few minutes, 
or do any of the hundred and one tricks 
which have delighted countless generations 
of Japanese boys and men. The attitude in 
which the boys are sitting is peculiarly 
Japanese. Ina country where chairs were, 
until lately, quite unknown the cross-legged 
tailor-like position is the natural one to the 
people, and it is one which habit has rendered 
as comfortable to them as an arm-chair is to 
us. A Japanese will sit all day long in this 
attitude at the play, or listening to a pro- 
fessional story-teller, without any sign of 
fatigue. It is thus that he takes his meals, 
paints his pictures, and studies the writings of 
Confucius, or nowadays the works of John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. The boys, 
it will be observed, are not beautiful. Very 
few of the Japanese of the male sex are. The 
store of national beauty is monopolised by the 
women, whose grace and charms are acknow- 
ledged by all who have been brought within 





what would be considered among ourselves 
strictly beautiful, there is a winsomeness 
about a pretty Japanese woman which few 
can altogether resist. As has been lately 
sung of one such : 
“ Her figure so trim 
As the willow tree’s bough is as graceful and slim; 
Her complexion’s as white as is Fuji’s hoar peak 
*Neath the snow of midwinter—like damask her cheek— 
With a dear little nose, 
And two eyes black as sloes, 
And a pair of ripe lips which, when parted, disclose 
Pearly teeth—her fine eyebrows obliquely are set, 
(In Japan that’s a beauty)—her hair’s dark as jet, 
And is coiled in thick tresses on top of her pate, 
In a wonderful chignon as big as a plate :— 
(There are eight styles of chignon, just here I may tell 
My fair readers, as known to the Japanese belle).”” 


But it is in their landscapes and drawin 
of flowers that the national love of the bean- 
tiful is most plainly shown forth. They are 
proud of the beauties of their land and take 
an unfailing delight in them, As each season 
brings its particular charm, the dwellers in 
towns troop out into the country to enjo 
the exquisite loveliness of the famous land- 
scapes of their favoured land. In springtime 
to admire the cherry blossom, in summer to 
revel in the rich beauty of the flowers, in 





the range of their influence. Without being | autumn to wander among the orchards of 
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ripening fruits, and in winter to gaze and | people ; and each phase forms the constant 


wonder at the fantastic shapes in which the | subject of artists’ sketches. The drawing of 
snow wreathes itself on trees and dwellings, | “ The Village of Omori” is a good specimen 
are among the chief enjoyments of the | of the skill with which, with a few strokes 
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and without any attempt at shadow, the | 


artist has succeeded in representing the scene 
as it appeared to his own eyes. 


ground, and we see by the drooping head of 
the horse and the attitudes of the pedestrians 


The snow | as well as the bending of the trees, that a 


js lying thick on the houses and on the | bitter wind is driving up the village street ; 
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while the boat-sails in the distance reveal the | 


presence of ariver. Fortunately snow does 
not lie long enough in the southern portion 
of the islands to do more than give the 
people a new feature to admire. They con- 
stantly have before them the snow-capped 
Fujiyama—the famous mountain of Japan 
which is the favourite subject for the artist’s 
brush and the poet’s pencil—and this they 
can enjoy at a distance without suffering any 
of the inconveniences which are attaching 
to the hapless travellers in the village of 
Omori. 

In “ A Harbour View ” we have a summer 
landscape of a kind which is often affected 
by Japanese artists. The scene is on the 
bank of the river Sumida, at a point where 
fishermen love to congregate; while in the 
distance the peak of Fujiyama looms black 
and threatening. The industrious fishers 
stand as thick as anglers on the Thames at 
Richmond, and ply their craft under the 
gaze of onlookers and of household deities in 








the shape of wives and infants. Japanese 
artists have a Doré-like skill of introducing a 
vast number of figures into a landscape, and 
like that great master they group their 
figures with infinite taste and preserve a 
marked individuality in each. In the present 
sketch we can read as ‘plain as way to 
parish church” that the wife of the fisher- 
man with her baby on her back is exchang- 


| ing good-humoured banter with her husband 


on his want of success, while his neighbour, 
who is too much absorbed in his employ- 
ment to heed anything but his line, holds his 
rod at arm’s length to get the farthest pos- 
sible cast. On his left is a man carefully 
choosing a spot where to throw a bait, having 
reaped all the wisdom and experience which 
were to be gathered from the old sage who, 
with bent shoulders and faltering gait, re- 
turns towards the town. Nor should the 
two men pulling the boat across the river be 
overlooked. They are most happily indicated 
rather than expressed, and their presence 
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with their load’of merchandise is aptly intro- 
duced to give life and movement to that part 
of the seene. 

With such specimens of the 
native art as these before us, 
the idea of the introduction 
of European style and methods 
into Japan which was lately 
threatened is little less than 
appalling. To force the indi- 
vidual fancy and manner of 
such men as sketched the draw- 
ings we have been admiring 
within the bondsiand trammels 
of a foreign system would have 











been a Procrustean action which would haye 
been fatal alike to the spontaneity ang 
life of their imaginations and their pencils 


Happily the national taste 
was too true to be led astray 
by a few fanatical progres 
sionists, and the popular voice 
has pronounced with no up. 
certain sound in favour of the 
exquisite and distinctive ar 
which is part of the nation and 
against the adoption of a hybrid 
European style, which, though 
“striving to better, could but 
mar what’s well.” 


JOHN WESLEY. 
By R. E. PROTHERO. 
SECOND PAPER. 


oo 1739 to 1747 the Wesleys preached 
their views respecting instantaneous 
conversion, final assurance, and salvation by 
faith with a force that was evidenced by 
the convulsions: of theopathic hysteria into 
which their hearers were thrown. In the 
minds of educated: men the hysterical pa- 
roxysms of the Methodists discredited the 
movement, but the effect upon the ignorant 
of these physical manifestations was indis- 
putably enormous. With his credulous tem- 
perament and strong inclinations towards 
the marvellous, John Wesley at first en- 
couraged displays which he attributed now 
to Satanic, now to Divine, influences. But 
Charles Wesley always set his face against 
them, and eventually prevailed on his brother 
to do the same. In 1747 John Wesley 
wrote: “The assertion that faith is a sense 
of pardon is contrary to reason ; it is flatly 
absurd.” Half a century later, speaking of 
this beginning of his mission work, he said to 
Mr. Melville Horne : When, fifty years ago, 
my brother Charles and I in the simplicity of 
our hearts told the good people of England 
that unless they knew their sins were for- 
given they were under the wrath and curse 
of God, I marvel, Melville, they did not 
stone us! The Methodists, I hope, know 


better now.” 

Wesley’s rapid success was due partly to 
his personal character, partly to the torpor 
of religious life around him, partly to the 
appropriateness of his peculiar teaching to 
the wants of the day, partly, as we can now 
see, to the social tendencies of theday. Un- 





consciously Wesley caught a-mighty move- 
ment as it began to flow. The eighteenth 
century is the seed-time of industrial pro- 
gress. Manufacture and agriculture, and 
with them population, advanced by | 

and bounds. The political portents of the 
century are the rise of the new Republic in 
America, and the downfall of the ancient 
monarchy in France. In England the opers- 
tions of nature which changed the face of 
society were more peaceful than these tre- 
mendous earthquakes. But the position at- 
tained by Lord Chatham, the agitation con- 
nected with the name of Wilkes, the rapid 
spread of journalism, prove that the public 
was widening, and that the people were 
awakening from their slumber. The same 
tendency is conspicuous in literature. Cow- 
per and Burns are the poets of the rising de- 
mocracy ; their sympathy with the oppressed 
is hot and passionate; and as their words 
penetrated through the vast and crowded 
haunts of labour and of trade, they taught 
that the gold and guinea stamp are nothing, 
but “a man’s‘a man for a’ that.” So Method- 
ism was taken up by its supporters, though 
it was not so preached by Wesley, as a popular 
protest against the apathy and indolence of 
the aristocratic Established Church, which 
had learned only to raise its mitred front m 
Court and Parliament. This movement Wes- 
ley unconsciously caught as it began to flow. 
He did not even inaugurate Methodism. In 
Germany the Moravians had commenced a 
religious revival; in America Jonathan Ed- 
wards was preaching ; in Wales Howel Harris, 
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in Scotland Robe of Kilsyth, had begun 
their revival before the Wesleys. While 
Wesley was still in Georgia, Whitefield had 
already commenced his field-preaching. Yet 
Wesley is rightly treated as the founder of 
the movement. A born ruler of men, with 
atrue genius for administration, he gave to 
these sporadic, temporary efforts organized 
strength and permanence. 

At first the Wesleys preached in the pul- 
pits of the Establishment. But one by one 
the churches were closed against them. There 
were faults on both sides. In the first ten 
years of his mission work Wesley advocated 
extreme doctrines from which he himself 
afterwards receded, and which were strongly 
opposed to the teaching of the Established 
Church. No sooner had he freed himself 
from a theology which was a strange medley 
of Moravian, Lutheran, and Calvinistic teach- 
ing, than many pulpits were again open to 
him. Throughout his life he remained the 
friend of the most distinguished of the clergy. 
His preaching in unlicensed places was sanc- 
tioned by Archbishop Potter, Archbishop 


Secker, Gibson, Bishop of London, and Bishop | 
Lowth. “Nor did any of these four vener- | 


able men,” writes Wesley himself, “ever 
blame me for it in all the conversations I had 
with them. Only Archbishop Potter once 
said: ‘Those gentlemen are irregular, but 
they have done good, and I pray God to bless 
them.’” He received valuable advice from 
several of the bishops; he was entertained 
by the Bishop of Exeter ; Home, Bishop of 
Norwich, gave him permission to preach in 
his diocese ; the Bishop of Derry ordained 
his first itinerant preacher expressly to “ as- 
sist that good man that he may not work 
himself to death :” Bishop Lowth refused to 
take precedence of him, saying, ‘‘Mr, Wesley, 
may I be found at your feet im next 
world.” Even when he was shub “Out from 
rural pulpits, the reason of his exclusion 
was the fercible contrast which his teaching 
brought out with the state of religious life 
around him. The danger was not that the 
Church should excommunicate him, but 
that he should excommunicate the Church. 
The Dissenters were among his’ bitterest 
persecutors. They spread a report that he 
was in the pay of Spain; and at Dudley, 
Nottingham, Woodley, and Middleton it was 
the Dissenting ministers who stirred up what 
Wesley calls “the beasts of the people” 
against him and his followers. 

Wesley was, till nearly the close of his 
career, a loyal son of the Church, and he 
died, as he had lived, a devoted. if inconsis- 











tent, churchman. He defines the object of 
his Society as the attempt to spread life 
among all denominations, and this he says 
they will not do if once they form “ a separate 
sect.” He himself was never a Dissenter, 
and he never wished his followers to break 
from the Church. “If,” he said, “the 
Methodists leave the Church, I would have 
my friends leave the Methodists and adhere 
to the Church.” Yet it is evident that his 
own action rendered the breach inevitable. 
His assumption of the Episcopal function 
of ordination doubtless rendered the final 
separation a question of time. Yet there is 
abundant evidence that he repented, even 
with tears, of ordaining his preachers, and it 
must be remembered that he only exercised 
the power on the assumption that the Apos- 
tolical Succession was continued in the Priest- 
hood as well as the Episcopate, and on the 
Presbyterian theory that a presbyter and a 
bishop are identical. 

Wesley’s exclusion from the churches of 
the Establishment during the period from 
1739 to 1747 had several momentous conse- 
quences. The first was that he was driven 
to field-preaching. The results were wholly 


| unexpected. He and his followers gathered 


round them audiences which could have been 
collected in no temple built with hands. 
Wesley was not such a master of impassioned 
oratory as Whitefield, whose voice, and look, 
and gesture outbid Merry Andrews, chained 
thousands to the spot whence he spoke, called 
tears to the eyes of the roughest and, most 
hardened sinners. Wesley’s colder.tempera- 
ment, structural mind, undauntediédim, and 
keen and ready wit qualified himfo\excel as 


‘an administrator rather than as orater. Yet 


he spoke with a closeness and intensity, a 


‘Majestic earnestness, an “tnclouded faith, a 


depth of fervent love to God and man, that 
produced an impression little less vivid and 
probably more enduring. While Whitefield 
lay exhausted after one of his efforts, sobbing 
like a child, Wesleyquietly mounted his 
little pony and-rode_ off ito the next village. 
His voice, sounding I®uder and louder till 
men could not choose but hear, penetrated 
the remotest corners “of England. At his 
native Epworth, not’ being permitted to 
preach in the church, he stood on his father’s 
tombstone and “found,” to quote his own 
journal, “such a congregation as, I believe, 
Epworth never saw before.” Up and down 
the country for fifty years travelled this 
untiring apostle, stirring the people to their 
very depths. Riding, through floods and 
snowdrifts, thousands of miles in the course 
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of a single year, and often preaching four 
or five times a day, he carried the fiery 
cross of the Gospel-message through the 
bleak Yorkshire moors, over the sombre 
Cornish wastes, through the mountain soli- 


tudes of Wales. In stables, and inns, and 
barns, in churchyards and under market- 
crosses, in streets and lanes of cities, he 
preached the doctrine of repentance and per- 
sonal faith. Gwennap Pit, near Redruth, in 
Cornwall, a huge amphitheatre of rock, cap- 
able of holding 30,000 persons, situated in a 
wild bleak country, as savage as its inhabi- 
tants, was his cathedral. One by one his 
companions in arms died off, but still the 
aged patriarch laboured on, alone but with 
unflagging zeal, in his homeless career. At 
first he faced every sort of obloquy and per- 
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Grave of John Wesley’s father, Epworth. 


ae 
secution ; he and his followers were repre. 
sented and treated as mad dogs, as Papis 
and as Jacobites ; stones, sticks, and garbage 
were flung in their faces ; men were hired to 
bawl them down; horns were blown, drums 
beaten, bells rung to drown their voices: 
dogs were set upon them, and bulls let loose 
among their audience. But no personal 
violence daunted Wesley, and no interruption 
baffled his calm perseverance. Before hig 
death he was the most popular man in the 
kingdom. 

But Wesley knew that mere preaching was 
not enough. Organization was necessary, 
The first Preaching Houses, as Wesley always 
called his chapels, were built in 1739 at 
Bristol, and in London on the site of the Foun- 
dry in Moorfields. It was long before such 

centres of union could be everywhere pro- 

vided. Circumstances as well as policy 
suggested the necessity of frequent 
meetings in bands, classes, wateb- 
nights, and , love-feasts. The 
bands in which weekly con. 
fessions were compulsory 

were “the nerves 
of the Society,’ 
and upon them 

Wesley laid the 

utmost stress. They 

were gatherings 
of persons of the 
same sex, and the 
ageregate of the 
bands formed the 
class. Over each of 
these, class-leaders 
presided, to super- 
intend each little 
group, to question 
the members in the 
presence of the rest 
as to their spiritual 
progress, report 
and denounce mis- 
conduct, grant and 
withhold the quar- 
terly certificates of 
membership. The 
whole country was 
gradually divided 
into circuits, 
which the spirr 
tual wants of the 

Society were con- 

fided to preachers, 

and the preachers 
were assembled 
every year in con 
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ferences. But so long as Wesley lived he | not without reason that he was called “‘ Pope 


always considered that the preachers were | John,” yet it is unjust to see in his autocratic 
called to advise, not to control him. It is! rule the sign of overweening ambition. His 























Gwennap Pit. 


preachers were ignorant men, whose first | four A.M. At five he preached a sermon, and 
duty, if the Society was to succeed, was | generally before nightfall he had preached 


subordination. 


| three. Besides this he found time to travel 


Like field-preaching, the use of lay preachers | thousands of miles, superintend classes, pre- 
was forced upon Wesley by circumstances ;| side at conferences, pray with individuals, 
to both his traditions and training were | transact intricate and difficult business, write 
opposed. ‘What marvel,” he said, “the devil | a library of voluminous works. Besides his 


does not like field-preaching. Neither do I. | 
I love a commodious room and a handsome 
pulpit. But where is my zeal if I do not 
trample all these under foot in order to save 
one soul?” Similarly, all his refinement and | 
education revolted against the employment | 
of ignorant preachers. But he had no choice. | 
And, when once he had conquered his repug- | 
nance, he found the truth of the maxim, 
“Fire low.” The most efficient agency of 
the Society was the preaching of men like 
John Nelson, the working stonemason and 
proto-martyr of Methodism ; Thomas Welsh ; 
Toriel Joss, the sea-captain ; Jonathan Scott, 
the dragoon ; Silas Todd, the prisoners’ chap- 
lain; William Carey, the Northamptonshire 
shoemaker. 

The amount of work which Wesley achieved 
was enormous. The day began with him at 


| 





XXXII—14 


Notes on the New Testament, his Sermons, 
and his Hymns, he was the author of gram- 
mars in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, and 


German for his school at Kingswood. He 
edited an edition of the Classics, compiled a 
series of Histories and Medical Manuals, pre- 
pared a collection of theological writings in 
fifty volumes. He was also a wide and mis- 
cellaneous reader. When he asked to be “ the 
man of one Book,” hedid not mean that human 
learning was idle. ‘If you need no book,” he 
said to one of his preachers, ‘‘ but the Bible, 
you are got above St. Paul.” Some idea of 
his favourite books may be gathered from his 
Diary. In comparatively early life he studied 
the ‘“ Mystic Divinity” of Dionysius, the 
“ Theologica Germanica,” Behmen’s “ Exposi- 
tion of Genesis,” Madame Guyon’s “ Method 
of Prayer” and “Spiritual Torrents,” Swe- 
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denborg’s works, Hartley’s “ Defence of the 
Mystic Writers,” and books respecting the 
Moravians. His inclination towards the mys- 
tics was especially strong during his Oxford 
career, when Law greatly influenced him. “I 
think,” he writes, “‘the rock on which I had 
nearest made shipwreck of the faith was the 
writings of the mystics.” He was a great 
student of Church History, for he alludes 
to Eusebius, Episcopius, Beveridge, Laval, 
Prince, Mosheim, Middleton, King, and many 
other writers. He read quantities of medical 
books, like Hay “On Deformity.” His lite- 
rary tastes were wide: Home’s “ Douglas,” 
‘The Sentimental Journey,” the “ Life of the 
famous Actress, Mrs. Bellamy,” the “‘ Exploits 
of Baron Trenck,” Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” 
Fenelon’s ‘“‘Telemachus,” Voltaire’s ‘‘ Hen- 
riade,” as well as Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Tasso, and Ariosto, show his love of works 
of fiction and imagination. He was fond of 
antiquities and of history, and in this latter 
field, of Irish History. Travels such as those 
of Captain Cook, Anson, Norden, and Foster 
attracted him, while books like Baxter “On 
Apparitions” show the inclination of his 
mind towards the marvellous. 

His strong faith in spiritual agencies in- 
clined him always to watch for signs of the 
supernatural. For many years he decided 
his perplexities by reference to the Sortes 
Biblice ; he attributed the hysterical excite- 
ment of his converts to divine or infernal in- 
terposition, saw in storms the opposition of 
Satan, recognised special Providence in his 
escapes or in the fate of his antagonists. But 
though he was credulous to a fault, “ born,” 
as Charles Wesley said of him, “for the 
benefit of knaves,” he was the first to 
acknowledge the value of Franklin’s scien- 
tific discoveries, and his strong common- 
sense and manly faith were conspicuously dis- 
played at a time when a fanatical persuasion 
gained ground among his followers that the 
end of the world was come. 

In political affairs Wesley bore his part. 
He was at Newcastle in the 45, and stimulated 
the failing courage of the garrison when 
the Pretender’s army approached. He up- 
held the cause of order during the Wilkes 
agitation, and he strenuously supported Lord 
North at the outbreak of the American War. 
So greatly were his services appreciated, that 
the Government begged him to choose his 
reward. But he refused to accept any recog- 
nition. Afterwards he regretted that he 
had not requested to be made a royal mis- 
sionary with authority to preach in every 
church. It is not a little remarkable that 








the French Revolution is unnoticed in his 
Diary. 

For fifty years Wesley never paused or 
faltered in his work. He was often dis. 
couraged by the hollowness of the reforma- 
tion which he had accomplished. But he was 
throughout sustained and stimulated by that 
lofty enthusiasm which overpowers opposition 
and conquers the world ; and, when he died, 
on the 2nd of March, 1791, he carried with 
him the respect and reverence of the think- 
ing world, and the enthusiastic love of thou- 
sands who, but for him, would have remained 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” Samuel Rogers, 
the poet and banker, describes a remarkable 
scene in his “ Table Talk.” He was walking 
home from his father’s bank when he ob- 
served a great crowd of people streaming into 
a chapel in the City Road. He followed them, 
and saw laid out upon a table the dead body 
of a clergyman in full canonicals, his grey 
hair partly shading his face on both sides and 
his face resembling wax. “ It was the corpse 
of John Wesley, and ‘the: crowd moved 
slowly and silently round the table to take a 
last look at that most venerable man.” 

Marvellous as Wesley’s influence has 
proved in relation to his Society, it was not 
greater than his influence upon other religious 
bodies. He did not attempt to form an in- 
dependent communion, and for this reason he 
was the better able to breathe new life into 
the Establishment. As Luther aroused the 
Church of Rome to put forth all its efforts, 
so Wesley strengthened and consolidated the 
very hierarchy which he seemed to under- 
mine. Out of Wesley grew the Evangelical 
party of the close of the last century, and 
every branch and section of the Establishment 
was stirred by the vivid sense of unseen 
realities which he awakened and diffused. 
Millions who were not members of his Society 
profited, and still profit, by his insistence upon 
the need of the Spirit’s influence to quicken 
and purify the human soul. Wesley shamed 
the Establishment into effort, and it was not 
long before the country was revolutionised. 
To the religious feeling, which John Wesley 
inspired in his own Society and in the Estab- 
lished Church, were more or less directly due 
great movements for social amelioration, the 
progress of education which in its beginnings 
is associated with Raikes and Lancaster, the 
improvement of prison discipline by Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry, the numerous schemes of 
missionary enterprise, the abolition of the 
slave trade, the organization of Bible and 
Tract societies. It is idle to talk of what 
might have been. Had the Establishment of 
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1740 resembled the Establishment of 1891, 
things might have been widely different. 
Now, however, neither side would gain by 
the compromises which must necessarily pre- 
eede union. There is room for both, and 
their cause is the same. Is it too much to 
hope that they may co-operate harmoniously ? 

Wesley's: personal character has been told 
incidentally in the preceding pages. It only 
remains to gather together some of the salient 
features of his mind as a religious reformer. 
His wise catholicity and broad and liberal 
sympathies are exemplified in the admiration 
which, at a time when the name excited detes- 
tation and disgust, Wesley expressed for 
Ignatius Loyola. Yet Wesley may, in some 
respects, be called the Loyolaof the eighteenth 
entury. There is the spirit of the founder 
of the Jesuit Order in the lines— 

“ Ts there a thing beneath the sun 
That strives with thee my heart to share? 
Ah, tear it thence, and reign alone, 
The lord of every idol there ; 
Then shall my heart from earth be free, 
When it hath found my all in Thee.” 

Like Loyola, Wesley was inflamed by an 
ardent zeal for religion; like him again he 
saw keenly the evils of the time and framed 
aremedy that could never bea panacea. His 
systematic mind was gifted with a peculiar 
power of giving permanent form to the excite- 
ment or enthusiasm of the moment. He be- 
gan his career with no other project than 
that of raising up “a holy people ;” but as 
his work grew beneath his hand, his intellect 
proved comprehensive enough to conceive a 
gigantic plan, and yet sufficiently minute to 
grasp the smallest details. And his organizing 
capacity was not greater than his administra- 
tivepower. The structure of his Society was 
admirable, and his management of the ma- 


chine in all the earlier years of his life showed 
'a happy union of tact, firmness, and flexi- 
bility. He was not a dogmatic theologian, 
and he took no pleasure in philosophical 
speculation. He was too much occupied in 
telling plain truths to plain people to analyse 
his principles. His own faith was vivid, 
keen, simple. He practised what he preached. 
“Do as I do, and not merely what I say,” 
was the eloquent sermon of his character. 
Personal, individual religion, and a deep sense 
of the reality, and the need, of spiritual influ- 
ences, were the cardinal points of his teaching. 
And these characteristics descended to his 
Society. Wesleyanism has stimulated reli- 
gious sensations rather than deepened reli- 
gious thought. It has made no mark in 
theological science. The controversy between 
the Calvinistic and the Arminian Methodists 
has added little or nothing to the controversy 
of the seventeenth century. 

Finally, Wesley was a born ruler of men. 
His courage was undaunted ; his readiness 
inexhaustible, his calmness unruffied. He 
rearried with him into his personal rela- 
tions with his followers a strong will, keen 
intellect, calm judgment, clear vision, and 
broad human sympathies, and he exercised 
over them an unparalleled ascendency. In 
the last ten years of his life his firmness failed 
him, and the preachers proved too strong for 
him. But apart from the natural infirmity 
of age, there is little to mar his greatness as 
a religious reformer except a self-confidence 
which necessarily resulted from his surround- 
ings, and, as it appears to us, an undue de- 
pendence upon religious excitement, com- 
bined with an assumption of absolute assur- 
anee in matters which can only admit of 
moral persuasion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BOUT six o'clock Margaret sat up sud- 
denly in bed, with a conviction that 
she had slept in. To her this was to ravel 
the day: a dire thing. The last time it 
happened Gavin, softened by her distress, 
had condensed morning worship into a 
sentence that she might make up on the 
clock. 
Her part on waking was merely to ring 


” 


ETC. 


her bell, and so rouse Jean, for Margaret 
had given Gavin a promise to breakfast in 
‘bed, and remain there till her fire was lit. 
Accustomed all her life, however, to early 
rising, her feet were usually on the floor be- 
fore she remembered her vow, and then it 
was but a step to the window to survey the 
morning. To Margaret, who seldom went 
out, the weather was not of great moment. 
while it mattered much to Gavin, yet she 
| always thought of it the first thing, and he 
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not,at all until he had to decide whether his 
companion should be an umbrella or a staff. 

On this morning Margaret only noticed 
that there had been rain since Gavin came 
in. Forgetting that the water obscuring the 
outlook was on the other side of the panes 
she tried to brush it away with her fingers. 
It was of the soldiers she was thinking. They 
might have been awaiting her appearance at 
the window as their signal to depart, for 
hardly had she raised the blind when they 
began their march out of Thrums. From 
the manse she could not see them, but she 
heard them, and she saw some people at the 
Tenements run to their houses at sound of 
the drum. Other persons, less timid, fol- 
lowed the enemy with execrations half-way 
to Tilliedrum. Margaret, the only person, as 
it happened, then awake in the manse, stood 
listening for some time. In the summer- 
seat of the garden, however, there was another 
listener protected from her sight by thin 
spars. 

Despite the lateness of the hour Margaret 
was too soft-hearted to rouse Jean, who 
had lain down in her clothes, trembling 
for her father. She went instead into 
Gavin’s room to look admiringly at him as 
he slept. Often Gavin woke to find that his 
mother had slipped in to save him the enor- 
mous trouble of opening a drawer for a clean 
collar, or of pouring the water into the basin 
with his own hand. Sometimes he caught 
her in the act of putting thick socks in the 
place of thin ones, and it must be admitted 
that her passion for keeping his belongings 
in boxes, and the boxes in secret places, and 
the secret places at the back of drawers, 
occasionally led to their being lost when 
wanted. ‘They are safe, at any rate, for I 
put them away some gait,” was then Mar- 
garet’s comfort, but less soothing to Gavin. 
Yet if he upbraided her in his hurry, it was 
so repent bitterly his temper the next, and 
to feel its effects as she never did, temper 
being a weapon that we hold by the blade. 
When he awoke and saw her in his room he 
would pretend, unless he felt called upon to 
rage at her for self-neglect, to be still asleep, 
and then be filled with tenderness for her. 
A great writer has spoken sadly of the 
shock it would be to a mother to know 
her boy as he really is, but I think she 
often knows him better than he is known 
to cynical friends. We should be slower to 
think that the man at his worst is the real 
man, and certain that the better we are our- 
selves the lzss likely is he to be at his worst 
in our company. Every time he talks away 





i 
his own character before us he is signifying 
contempt for ours. 

On this morning Margaret only opened 
Gavin’s door to stand and look, for she was 
fearful of awakening him after his heay 
night. Even before she saw that he stijj 
slept she noticed with surprise that, for the 
first time since he came to Thrums, he had 
put on his shutters. She concluded that be 
had done this lest the light should rouse him, 
He was not sleeping pleasantly, for now he 
put his open hand before his face, as if to 
guard himself, and again he frowned and 
seemed to draw back from something. He 
pointed his finger sternly to the north, order. 
ing the weavers, his mother thought, to 
return to their homes, and then he muttered 
to himself so that she heard the words, “And 
if thy right hand offend thee cut it off, and 
cast it from thee, for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and 
not that thy whole body should be cast into 
hell.” Then suddenly he bent forward, his 
eyes open and fixed on the window. Thy 
he sat, for the space of half a minute, like 
one listening with painful intentness. When 
he lay back Margaret slipped away. She 
knew he was living the night over again, but 
not of the divit his right hand cast, norof 
the woman in the garden. 

Gavin was roused presently by the sound 
of voices from Margaret’s room, where Jean, 
who had now gathered much news, was givi 
it to her mistress. Jean’s cheerfulness wo 
have told him that her father was safe had he 
not wakened to thoughts of the Egyptian. I 
suppose he was at the window in an instant, 
unsnibbing the shutters and looking out as 
cautiously as a burglar might have looked in 
The Egyptian, he discovered with thankful 
ness, was gone from the summer-seat. 

But his troubles were not over. He had 
just lifted his ewer of water when these words 
from the kitchen capsized it :— 

“ Ay, an Egyptian. That’s what the auld 
folk call a gypsy. Weel, Mrs. Dishart, she 
led police and sojers sic a dance through 
Thrums as would baffle description, though 
I kent the ins and outs ot. Ay, but they 
gripped her in the end, and the queer thing 
is——” 

Gavin listened to no more. He suddenly 
sat down. The queer thing, of course, wa 
that she had been caught in his garden. Yes 
and doubtless queerer things about this hussy 
and her husband were being bawled from 
door to door. To the girl’s probable sufiet 
ings he gave no heed. What kind of map 
had he been a few hours ago to yield # 
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the machinations of a woman who was so ob- 
viously the devil? Now he saw his folly in 
the face. 

The tray in Jean’s hands clattered against 
the dresser, and Gavin sprang from his chair. 
He thought it was his elders at the front 
door. 

In the parlour he found Margaret sorrow- 
ing for those whose mates had been torn 
from them, and Jean, with a face flushed by 
talk. On ordinary occasions the majesty of 
the minister still cowed Jean, so that she 
could only gaze at him without shaking when 
in church, and then because she wore a veil. 
In the manse he was for taking a glance at 
sideways and then going away comforted, as 
arespectable woman may once or twice in a 
day look at her brooch in the pasteboard-box 
as a means of helping her with her work. 
But with such a to-doin Thrums, and she the 
possessor of exclusive information, Jean’s 
reverence for Gavin only took her to-day as 
far as the door, where she lingered half in 
the parlour and half in the lobby, her eyes 
turned politely from the minister but her 
ears his entirely. 

"“T thought I heard Jean telling you about 
the capture of the—of an Egyptian woman,” 
Gavin said to his mother nervously. 

“Did you cry tome ?” Jean asked, turning 
round longingly. “ But maybe the mistress 
will tell you about the Egyptian hersel’.” 

“Has she been taken to Tilliedrum ?” 
Gavin asked in a hollow voice. 

“Sup up your porridge, Gavin,” Margaret 
said. “Ill have no speaking about this 
terrible night till you’ve eaten something.” 

“Thave no appetite,” the minister replied, 
pushing his plate from him. ‘“ Jean, answer 
me. ” 


“Deed, then,” said Jean willingly, “they 
hinna ta’en her to Tilliedrum.” 

“For what reason?” asked Gavin, his 
dread increasing. 

“For the reason that they couldna catch 
her,” Jean answered. “She spirited herse!’ 
awa’, the magerful crittur.” 

“What! But I heard you say 

“ Ay, they had her aince, but they couldna 
keep her. It’s like a witch story. They had 
her safe in the town-house, and baith shirra 
and captain guarding her, and syne in a 
clink she wasna there. A’ nicht they looked 
for her, but she hadna left so muckle as a 
footprint ahint her, and in the tail of the day 
they had to up wi’ their tap in their lap and 
March awa without her.” 


”? 





rita masterful; up wi’ their tap in their lap, lift their 





Gavin’s appetite returned. 

“Has she been seen since the soldiers went 
away?” he asked, laying down his spoon 
with a new fear. “ Where is she now ?” 

“No human eye has seen her,” Jean 
answered impressively. ‘ Whaur is she now ? 
Whaur does the flies vanish to in winter ? 
We ken they’re some gait, but whaur ?” 

“But what are the people saying about 
her ¢” 

“ Daft things,” said Jean. ‘ Auld Charles 
Yuill gangs the length o’ hinting that she’s 
dead and buried.” 

“‘ She could not have buried herself, Jean,” 
Margaret said, mildly. 

“J dinna ken. Charles says she’s even 
capable o’ that.” 

Then Jean retired reluctantly (but leaving 
the door ajar), and Gavin fell to on his por- 
ridge. He was now so cheerful that Mar- 
garet wondered. 

“If half the stories about this gypsy be 
true,” she said, “she must be more than 
a mere woman.” 

“Less, you mean, mother,” Gavin said, 
with conviction. “She is a woman, and a 
sinful one.” 

“Did you see her, Gavin ?” 

“T saw her. Mother, she flouted me!” 

“The daring tawpie!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet. 

“She is all that,” said the minister. 

“Was she dressed just like an ordinary 
gypsy body? But you don’t notice clothes 
much, Gavin.” 

“T noticed hers,” Gavin said, slowly, “ she 
was in green and red, I think, and bare- 
footed.” 

“ Ay,” shouted Jean from the kitchen, 
startling both of them, “ but she had a lang 
grey-like cloak too. She was seen jouking 
up closes in’t.” 

Gavin rose, considerably annoyed, and shut 
the parlour door. 

“Was she as bonny as folk say ?” asked 
Margaret. “Jean says they speak of her 
beauty as unearthly.” 

“Beauty of her kind,” Gavin explained 
learnedly, “is neither earthly nor heavenly.” 
He was seeing things as they are very clearly 
now. “What,” he said, “is mere physical 
beauty ? Pooh!” 

“And yet,” said Margaret, “the soul 
surely does speak through the face to some 
extent.” 

“Do you really think so, mother ?” Gavin 
asked, a little uneasily. 

“T have always noticed it,” Margaret said, 
and then her son sighed. 
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** But I would let no face influence me a 
jot,” he said, recovering. 

* Ah, Gavin, ’m thinking I’m the reason 
you pay so little regard to women’s faces. 
It’s no natural.” 

“You've spoilt me, you see, mother, for ever 
caring for another woman. I would compare 
her to you, and then where would she be ?” 

“Some time,” Margaret said, “ you'll think 
differently.” 

“ Never,” answered Gavin, with a violence 
that ended the conversation. 

Soon afterwards he set off for the town, 
and in passing down the garden walk cast a 
guilty glance at the summer-seat. Something 
black was lying in one corner of it. He 
stopped irresolutely, for his mother was 
nodding to him from her window. Then he 
disappeared into the little arbour. What had 
caught his eye was a Bible. On the previous 
day, as he now remembered, he had been 
called away while studying in the garden, 
and had left his Bible on the summer-seat, a 
pencil between its pages. Not often pro- 
bably had the Egyptian passed a night in 
such company. 

But what was this? Gavin had not to 
ask himself the question. The gypsy’s cloak 
was lying neatly folded at the other end of 
the seat. Why had the woman not taken 
it with her? Hardly had he put this 
question when another stood in front of it. 
What was to be done with the cloak? He 
dared not leave it there for Jean to discover. 
He could not take it into the manse in day- 
light. Beneath the seat was a tool-chest with- 
out a lid, and into this he crammed the cloak. 
Then, having turned the box face down- 
wards, he went about his duties. But many 
a time during the day he shivered to the 
marrow, reflecting suddenly that at this very 
moment Jean might be carrying the accursed 
thing (at arms’ length, like a dog in disgrace) 
to his mother. 

Now let those who think he has not yet 
paid toll for taking the road with the 
Egyptian, follow the adventures of the cloak. 
Shortly after gloaming fell that night Jean 
encountered her master in the lobby of the 
manse. He was carrying something, and 
when he saw her he slipped it behind his 
back. Had he passed her openly she would 
have suspected nothing, but this made her 
look at him. 

“Why do you stare so, Jean?” Gavin 
asked, conscience-stricken, and he stood with 
his back to the wall until she had retired in 
bewilderment. 

“T have noticed her watching me sharply 





all day,” he said to himself, though it was 
only he who had been watching her. 

Gavin carried the cloak to his bedroom 
thinking to lock it away in his chest, but it 
looked so wicked lying there that he seemed 
to see it after the lid was shut. 

The garret was the best place for it. He 
took it out of the chest and was opening his 
door gently, when there was Jean again, 
She had been employed very innocently in 
his mother’s room, but he said tartly, 

“ Jean, I really cannot have this,” which 
sent Jean to the kitchen with her apron at 
her eyes. 

Gavin stowed the cloak beneath the garret 
bed, and an hour afterwards was engaged on 
his sermon, when he distinctly heard some 
one in the garret. He ran up the ladder 
with a terrible brow for Jean, but it was not 
Jean ; it was Margaret. 

“Mother,” he said in alarm, “ what are 
you doing here ?” 

“T am only tidying up the garret, Gavin.” 

“Yes, but—it is too cold for you. Did 
Jean—did Jean ask you to come up here {” 

“ Jean? She knows her place better.” 

Gavin took Margaret down to the parlour, 
but his confidence in the garret had gone. 
He stole up the ladder again, dragged the 
cloak from its lurking place, and took it into 
the garden. He very nearly met Jean in the 
lobby again, but hearing him coming she 
fled precipitately, which he thought very 
suspicious. 

In the garden he dug a hole, and there 
buried the cloak ; but even now he was not 
done with it. He was wakened early by a 
noise of scraping in the garden, and his first 
thought was “Jean!” But peering from the 
window he saw that the resurrectionist wasa 
dog, which already had its teeth in the cloak. 

That forenoon Gavin left the manse uw 
ostentatiously, carrying a brown-paper parcel. 
He proceeded to the hill, and having dropped 
the parcel there, retired hurriedly. On his 
way home, nevertheless, he was overtaken by 
D. Fittis, who had been cutting down whins. 
Fittis had seen the parcel fall, and running 
after Gavin, returned it to him. Gavin thanked 
D. Fittis, and then sat down gloomily on the 
cemetery dyke. Half an hour afterwards he 
flung the parcel into a Tillyloss- garden. 

In the evening Margaret had news for 
him, got from Jean. 

“Do you remember, Gavin, that the Egyp 
tian every one is still speaking of, wore & 
long cloak? Well, would you believe it, the 
cloak was Captain Halliwell’s, and she took 








it from the town-house when she escaped. 
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She is supposed to have worn it inside out. | very pulpit; but it had nothing to do with 
He did not discover that it was gone until | the cloak, of which I may here record the 
he was leaving Thrums.” end. Wearyworld had not forwarded it to 

“Mother, is this possible?” Gavin said. _| its owner; Meggy, his wife, took care of that. 

“The policeman, Wearyworld, has told it. | It made its reappearance in Thrums several 
He was ordered, it seems, to look for the | months after the riot as two pairs of Sabbath 
cloak quietly, and to take any one into | breeks for her sons, James and Andrew. 
custody in whose possession it was found.” 

“Has it been found ?” 

“No.” 

The minister walked out of the parlour, 
for he could not trust his face. What was 
to be done now? The cloak was lying in 
mason Baxter’s garden, and Baxter was there- 
fore, in all probability, within four-and-twenty 
hours of the Tilliedrum jail. 

“Does Mr. Dishart ever wear a cap at 
nichts?” Femie Wilkie asked Sam’l Fair- 
weather three hours later. 


CHAPTER X. 





ON the afternoon of the following Sab- 
bath, as I have said, something strange 
happened in the Auld Licht pulpit. The 
| congregation, despite their troubles, turned 
it over and peered at it for days, but had 
| they seen into the inside of it they would 
have weaved few webs until the session had 
sat on the minister. The affair baffled me 
at the time, and for the Egyptian’s sake I 
“Na, na, he has ower muckle respect for | would avoid mentioning it now, were it not 
his lum hat,” answered Sam’l; “and richtly, | one of Gavin’s milestones. It includes the 
for it’s the crowning stone o’ the edifice.” | first of his memorable sermons against 
“Then it couldna hae been him I met at Woman. 












the back o’ Tillyloss the now,” said Femie, | 
“though like him it was. He joukit back 
when he saw me.” 

While Femie was telling her story in the 
Tenements, mason Baxter, standing at the 
window which looked into his garden, was | 
shouting, ‘‘ Wha’s that in my yard?” There 
was no answer, and Baxter closed his 
window, under the impression that he had 
been speaking to a cat. The man in the 
cap then emerged from the corner where 
he had been crouching, and stealthily felt for 
something among the cabbages and pea-sticks. 
It was no longer there, however, and by-and- 
by he retired empty-handed. 

“The Egyptian’s cloak has been found,” 
Margaret was able to tell Gavin next day; 
“mason Baxter found it yesterday after-_ 
noon.” 

“Tn his garden?” Gavin asked hurriedly. 

“No; in the quarry, he says, but accord- 
ing to Jean he is known not to have been at 
the quarry to-day. Some seem to think that 
the gypsy gave him the cloak for helping her 
to escape, and that he has delivered it up lest 
he should get into difficulties.” 

“Whom has he given it to, mother?” | 
Gavin asked. 

“To the policeman.” 

“And has Wearyworld sent it back to 
Halliwell ?” 

“Yes. He told Jean he sent it off at once, 
With the information that the masons had 
found it in the quarry.” 

The next day was Sabbath, when a new 


trial, now to be told, awaited Gavin, in the , 


I was not in the Auld Licht church that 


| day, but I heard of the sermon before night, 
| and this, I think, is as good an opportunity 


as another for showing how the gossip about 
Gavin reached me up here in the Glen school- 
house. Since Margaret and her son came to 
the manse I had kept the vow made to myself 
and avoided Thrums. Only once had I ven- 
tured to the kirk, and then, instead of taking 
my old seat, the fourth from the pulpit, I sat 
down near the plate, where I could look at 
Margaret without her seeing me. Tospare her 
that agony I even stole away as the last word 
of the benediction was pronounced, thus 
scandalising many, for with Auld Lichts it is 
not customary to retire quickly from church 
after the manner of the godless U.P.’s (and 
the Free Kirk is little better), who have their 


| hats in their hands when they rise for the 
' benediction, so that they may at once pour 


out like a burst dam. We resume our seats, 
look straight before us, clear our throats and 
stretch out our hands for our womenfolk to 
put our hats into them. In time we do get 
out, but I am never sure how. 

One may gossip in a glen on Sabbaths, 
though not in a town, without losing his 
character, and I used to await the return of my 
neighbour, the farmer of Waster Lunny, and 
of Birse, the Glen Quharity post, at the end of 


| the school-house path. Waster Lunny was a 


man whose care in his leisure hours was to 
keep from his wife his great pride in her. His 


horse, Catlaw, on the other hand, he told 


outright what he thought of it, praising it to 
its face and blackguarding it as it deserved, 
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and I have seen him, when completely baffled 
by the brute, sit down before it on a stone 
and thus harangue: “You think youre 
clever, Catlaw, my lass, but you’re mista’en. 
You're a thrawn limmer, that’s what you are. 
You think you have blood in you. You 
hae blood! Gae awa’, and dinna blether. 
I tell you what, Catlaw, I met a man 
yestreen that kent your mither, and he says 
she was a feikie fushionless besom. What do 
you say to that ?” 

As for the post, I will say no more of 
him than that his bitter topic was the un- 
reasonableness of humanity, which treated 
him graciously when he had a letter for it, 
but scowled at him when he had none, “ aye 
implying that I hae a letter, but keep it 
back.” 

On the Sabbath evening after the riot, I 
stood at the usual place awaiting my friends, 
and saw before they reached me that they 
had something untoward to tell. The farmer, 
his wife and three children, holding each 
other’s hands, stretched across the road. 
Birse was a little behind, but a conversation 
was being kept up by shouting. All were 
walking the Sabbath pace, and the family 
having started half a minute in advance, the 
post had not yet made up on them. 

“Tt’s sitting to snaw,” Waster Lunny 
said, drawing near, and just as I was to reply 
“Tt is so,” Silva slipped in the words be- 
fore me. 

“You wasna at the kirk,” was Elspeth’s 
salutation. I had been at the glen church, 
but did not contradict her, for it is Estab- 
lished, and so neither here nor there. I was 
anxious, too, to know what their long faces 
meant, and therefore asked at once, 

“Was Mr. Dishart on the riot ?” 

“Forenoon, ay; afternoon, no,” replied 
Waster Lunny, walking round his wife to 
get nearer me. ‘“ Dominie, a queery thing 
happened in the kirk this day, sic as——” 

“Waster Lunny,” interrupted Elspeth 
sharply ; “have you on your Sabbath shoon 
or have you no on your Sabbath shoon?” 

“Guid care you took I should hae the 
dagont oncanny things on,” retorted the 
farmer. 

“Keep out o’ the gutter, then,” said El- 
speth, “on the Lord’s day.” 

“Him,” said her man, “that is forced by 
a foolish woman to wear genteel ’lastic-sided 
boots canna forget them till he takes them 
aff. Whaur’s the extra reverence in wearing 
shoon twa sizes ower sma’ ?” 

“Tt mayna be mair reverent,” suggested 
Feikie, over particular. 





Birse, to whom Elspeth’s kitchen was a plea. 
sant place, “but it’s grand, and you canna 
expect to be baith grand and comfortable,” 

I reminded them that they were speaking 
of Mr. Dishart. 

“We was saying,” began the post briskly, 
“ that x 

“It was me that was saying it,” said 
Waster Lunny. “So, Dominie y 

“Haud your gabs, baith o’ you,” inter. 
rupted Elspeth. ‘“ You've been roaring the 
story to ane another till you’re hoarse.” 

“In the forenoon,” Waster Lunny went on 
determinedly, “ Mr. Dishart preached on the 
riot, and fine he was. Oh, dominie, you 
should hae heard him ladling it on to Lang 
Tammas, no by name but in sic a way that 
there was no mistaking wha he was preaching 
at. Sal! oh losh! Tammas got it strong.” . 

** But he’s dull in the uptake,” broke in the 
post, “by what I expected. I spoke to him 
after the sermon, and I says, just to see if he 
was properly humbled: ‘Ay, Tammas,’ I 
says, ‘them that discourse was preached 
against, winna think themselves seven feet 
men for a while again.’ ‘ Ay, Birse,’ he an- 
swers, ‘and glad I am to hear you admit it, 
for he had you in his eye.’ I was fair 
scunnered at Tammas the day.” 

“Mr. Dishart was preaching at the whole 
clan-jamfray o’ you,” said Elspeth. 

“Maybe he was,” said her husband, leer- 
ing; “but you needna cast it at us, for my 
certie, if the men got it frae him in the fore- 
noon, the women got it in the afternoon.” 

“He redd them up most michty,” said the 
post. ‘*Thae was his very words or some- 
thing like them. ‘ Adam,’ says he, ‘ was ap 
erring man, but aside Eve he was respect 
able.’” 

“ Ay, but it wasna a’ women he meant,” 
Elspeth explained, “ for when he said that, he 
pointed his finger direct at T’nowhead’s lassie, 
and I hope it'll do her good.” 

“But, I wonder,” I said, “that Mr. 
Dishart chose such a subject to-day. I 
thought he would be on the riot at both 
services.” 

“You'll wonder mair,” said Elspeth, “when 
you hear what happened afore he began the 
afternoon sermon. But I canna get ma 
word wi’ that man o’ mine.” : 

“We've been speaking about it” said 
Birse, “ever since we left the kirk di o*. Tod, 
we've been sawing it like seed a’ alang the 

len.” 
a And we meant to tell you about it at 
once,” said Waster Lunny ; “ but there’s aye 
so muckle to say about a minister. Dagont, 
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to hae ane keeps a body outo’ langour. Ay, “ And you after her,” said Elspeth, “like 
put this breaks the drum. Dominie, either | the weavers that wouldna fecht. You make 
Mr. Dishart wasna weel or he was in the | a windmill of your Bible.” 


devil’s grip.” “ Oh, Iwinna admit I’m beat. Never mind, 
This startled me, for the farmer was look-| theres queer things in the world forby 
ing serious. Ezra. How iscripples aye so puffed up mair 


“ He was weel eneuch,” said Birse, “for a | than other folk? How does flour-bread aye 
heap o’ fowk spiered at Jean if he had ta’en | fall on the buttered side ?” 
his porridge as usual, and she admitted he “T will mind,” Elspeth said, “for I was 
had. But the lassie was skeered hersel’, and | terrified the minister would admonish you 
said it was a mercy Mrs. Dishart wasna in | frae the pulpit.” 


the kirk.” “He couldna hae done that, for was he 
“Why was she not there?” I asked | no baffled to find Ezra himsel’ ?” 
anxiously. “Him no find Ezra!” cried Elspeth. “TI 


“Ou, he winna let her out in sic weather.” | hae telled you a dozen times he found it as 

“JT wish you would tell me what hap- | easy as you could yoke a horse.” 
pened,” I said to Elspeth. “The thing can be explained in no other 

“So I will,” she answered, “if Waster | way,” said her husband doggedly; “if he 
Lunny would haud his wheest for a minute. | was weel and in sound mind.” 

You see the afternoon diet began in the| ‘Maybe the dominie can clear it up,” 
ordinary way, and a’ was richt until we | suggested the post, “him being a scholar.” 
came to the sermon. ‘You will find my} ‘Then tell me what happened,” I asked. 
text,’ he says, in his piercing voice, ‘in the | ‘Man, hae we no telled you?” Birse 
eighth chapter of Ezra.’” said. “I thocht we had.” 

“ And at thae words,” said Waster Lunny, “Tt was a terrible scene,” said Elspeth, 
“my heart gae a loup, for Ezra is an unca | giving her husband a shove. “As I said, 
ill book to find ; ay, and so is Ruth.” Mr. Dishart gave out Ezra eighth. Weel, 

“T kent the books o’ the Bible by heart,” |I turned it up in a jiffy, and syne looked 
said Elspeth, scornfully, “ when I was a sax | cautiously to see how Eppie McLaren was 
year auld.” | getting on. Just at that minute I heard 

“So did I,” said Waster Lunny, “and I | a groan frae the pulpit. It didna stop short 
ken them yet, except when I’m hurried. | 0’ a groan. Ay, you may be sure I looked 
When Mr. Dishart gave out Ezra he a sort | quick at the minister, and there I saw a sicht 
0 keeked round the kirk to find out if he | that would hae made the grandest gape. 
had puzzled onybody, and so there was a| His face was as white as a baker's, and he 
kind o’ a competition among the congrega- | had a sort of fallen against the back o’ the 
tion wha would lay hand on it first. That was | pulpit, staring demented-like at his open 
what doited me. Ay, there was Ruth when | Bible.” 
she wasna wanted, but Ezra, dagont,itlooked | “And I saw him,” said Birse, “ put up his 
as if Ezra had jumped clean out o’ the Bible.” | hand atween him and the Book, as if he 

“You wasna the only distressed crittur,” | thocht it was to jump at him.” 
said his wife. ‘I was ashamed to see Eppie | “Twice,” said Elspeth, “he tried to speak, 
McLaren looking up the order o’ the books | and twice he let the words fall.” 
at the beginning o’ the Bible.” | “That,” said Waster Lunny, “ the whole 

“Tibbie Birse was even mair brazen,” said | congregation admits, but I didna see it 
the post, “for the sly cuttie opened at Kings mysel’, for a’ this time you may picture me 
and pretended it was Ezra.” | hunting savage-like for Ezra. I thocht the 

“None o’ thae things would I do,” said | minister was waiting till I found it.” 

Waster Lunny, “and sal, I dauredna, for| “Hendry Munn,” said Birse, “stood upon 
Davit Lunan was glowering ower my shu-| one leg, wondering whether he should run 
ther. Ay, you may scowl at me, Elspeth | to the session-house for a glass of water.” 
Proctor, but as far back as I can mind Ezra | « But by that time,” said Elspeth, ‘‘the 
has done me. Mony a time afore I start | fit had left Mr. Dishart, or rather it had ta’en 
for the kirk I take my Bible to a quiet place | a new turn. He grew red, and it’s gospel 
and look Ezra up. In the very pewI says that he stamped his foot.” 

canny to mysel’, ‘Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, | “ He had the face of one using bad words,” 
Job,’ the which should be a help, but the | said the post. “He didna swear, of course, 
moment the minister gi’es out that awfu’ | but that was the face he had on.” 

book, away goes Ezra like the Egyptian.” | “T missed it,” said Waster Lunny, “ for 
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I was in full cry after Ezra, with the sweat 
running down my face.” 

“But the most astounding thing has yet 
to be telled,” went on Elspeth. ‘ The minis- 
ter shook himsel’ like one wakening frae a 
nasty dream, and he cries in a voice of thun- 
der, just as if he was shaking his fist at 


” 


somebody 

“ He cries,” Birse interposed, cleverly, 
“he cries, ‘You will find the text in 
Genesis, chapter three, verse six.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Elspeth, “first he gave out 
one text, and then he gave out another, 
being the most amazing thing to my mind 
that ever happened in the town of Thrums. 
What will our children’s children think o’t ? 
I wouldna hae missed it for a pound note.” 

“Nor me,” said Waster Lunny, “ though 
I only got the tail o’'t. Dominie, no sooner 
had he said Genesis third and sixth, than I 
laid my finger on Ezra. Was it no pro- 
voking ? Onybody can turn up Genesis, but 
it needs an able-bodied man to find Ezra.” 

“He preached on the Fall,” Elspeth said, 
“for an hour and twenty-five minutes, but 
powerful though he was I would rather he 
had telled us what made him gie the go-by 
to Ezra.” 

** All I can say,” said Waster Lunny, ‘‘is 
that I never heard him mair awe-inspiring. 
Whaur has he got sic a knowledge of women ? 
He riddled them, he fair riddled them, 
till I was ashamed o’ being married.” 

“Tt’s easy kent whaur he got his know- 
ledge of women,” Birse explained, “it’s a’ in 
the original Hebrew. You can howk ony 
mortal thing out o’ the original Hebrew, the 
which all ministers hae at their finger ends. 
What else makes them ken to jump a verse 
now and then when giving out a psalm ?” 

“Tt wasna women like me he denounced,” 
Elspeth insisted, ‘ but young lassies that leads 
men astray wi their abominable wheedling 
ways.” 

“Tod,” said her husband, “if they try 
their hands on Mr. Dishart they'll meet their 
match.” 

“They will,” chuckled the post. “The 
Hebrew’s a grand thing, though teuch, I’m 
telled, michty teuch.” 

“His sublimest burst,” Waster Lunny 
came back to tell me, “was about the beauty 
o’ the soul being everything and the beauty 
o’ the face no worth a snuff. What a scorn 
he has for bonny faces and toom souls! I 
dinna deny but what a bonny face fell takes 
me, but Mr. Dishart wouldna gie a blade o’ 
grass for’t. Ay, and I used to think that in 
their foolishness about women there was 











dagont little differ atween the unlearned and 
the highly edicated.” 

The gossip about Gavin brought hitherto 
to the school-house had been as bread to me 
but this I did not like. 
behave thus was as unsettling to us as 4 
change of Government to London, and | 
decided to give my scholars a holiday on the 
morrow and tramp into the town for fuller 
news. But all through the night it snowed, 
and next day, and then intermittently for 
many days, and every fall took the school 
miles farther away from Thrums. Birse 
and the crows had now the glen road 
to themselves, and even Birse had twice or 
thrice to bed with me. At these times had 
he not been so interested in describing his 
progress through the snow, maintaining that 
the crying want of our glen road was palings 
for postmen to kick their feet against, he 
would have wondered why I always turned 
the talk to the Auld Licht minister. 

“ Ony explanation o’ his sudden change 0’ 
texts?” Birse said, repeating my question. 
“Tod, and there is and to spare, for I hear 
tell there’s saxteen explanations in the 
Tenements alone. As Tammas Hagzart says, 
that’s a blessing, for if there had just been 
twa explanations the kirk micht hae split on 
them.” 

“ Ay,” he said at another time, “twa or 
three even dared to question the minister, 
but I’m thinking they made nothing ot. 
The majority agrees that he was just inspired 
to change his text. But Lang Tammas is 
dour. ‘lammas telled the session a queer 
thing. He says that after the diet o’ wor- 
ship on that eventful afternoon Mr. Dishart 
carried the Bible out o’ the pulpit, instead 0 
leaving that duty as usual to the kirk-officer. 
Weel, Tammas, being precentor, has a richt, 
as you ken, to leave the kirk by the ses- 
sion-house door, just like the minister 
himsel’. He did so that afternoon, and 
what, think you, did he see? He saw Mr. 
Dishart tearing a page out o’ the Bible, and 
flinging it savagely into the session-house 
fire. You dinna credit it? Weel, it’s stag- 
gering, but there’s Hendry Munn’s evidence 
too. Hendry took his first chance o’ looking 
up Ezra in the minister’s Bible, and, behold, 
the page wi’ the eighth chapter was gone. 
Them that thinks Tammas wasna blind wi’ 
excitement hauds it had been Ezra eighth 
that gaed into the fire. Onyway there’s no 
doubt aboutthe page’s being missing, for what- 
ever excitement Tammas was in, Hendry was 
as cool as ever.” 

A week later Birse told me that the 
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congregation had decided to regard the inci- 
dent as adding lustre to their kirk. This 
was largely, I fear, because it could then be 
ysed to belittle the Established minister. 
That fervent Auld Licht, Snecky Hobart, 
feeling that Gavin’s action was unsound, had 
gone on the following Sabbath to the parish 
kirk and sat under Mr. Duthie. But Mr. 
Duthie was a close reader, so that Snecky 
flung himself about in his pew in misery. 
The minister concluded his sermon with these 
words: “ But on this subject I will say no 
more at present.” “Because you canna,” 
Snecky roared, and strutted out of the church. 
Comparing the two scenes, it is obvious that 
the Auld Lichts had won a victory. After 
preaching impromptu for an hour and twenty- 
five minutes, it could never be said of Gavin 
that he needed to read. He became more 
popular than ever. Yet the change of texts 
was not forgotten. If in the future any 
other indictments were brought against him, 
it would certainly be pinned to them. 

I marvelled long over Gavin’s jump from 
Ezra to Genesis, and at this his first philippic 
against woman, but I have known the cause 
for many a year. The Bible was the one 
that had lain on the summer-seat while the 
Egyptian hid there, and during the rest of 
the week, as it happened, Gavin had used 
another. When he turned in the pulpit to 
Ezra, where he had left it open in the sum- 
mer-seat, he found this scrawled across 
chapter eight :— 

“T will never tell who flung the clod at 
Captain Halliwell. But why did you fling 
it? I will never tell that you allowed me 
to be called Mrs. Dishart before witnesses. 
But is not this a Scotch marriage? Signed, 
Babbie the Egyptian.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


No snow could be seen in Thrums by the 
beginning of the year, though clods of it lay 
in Waster Lunny’s fields, where his hens 
wandered all day as if looking for something 
they had dropped. A black frost had set 
in, and every morning the school-house path 
was beautiful with spiders’ threads, One 
walking on the glen road could imagine that 
through the cracks in it he saw a loch 
glistening. From my door I could hear the 
roar of curling stones at Rathie-bog, which 
is four miles nearer Thrums. On the day I 
am recalling, I see that I only made one 
entry in my diary, “At lest bought Waster 
Lunny’s bantams.” Well do I remember the 
transaction, and no wonder, for I had all but 








bought the bantams every day for a six 
months. 

About noon the doctor’s dog-cart was ob- 
served by all the Tenements standing at the 
Auld Licht manse. The various surmises were 
wrong. Margaret had not been suddenly 
taken ill ; Jean had not swallowed a darning- 
needle ; the minister had not walked out at 
his study window in a moment of sublime 
thought. Gavin stepped into the dog-cart, 
which at once drove off in the direction of 
Rathie-bog, but equally in error were those 
who said that the doctor was making a 
curler of him. 

There was, however, ground for gossip ; for 
Thrums folk seldom called in a doctor until 
it was too late to cure them, and McQueen 
was not the man to pay social visits. Of 
his skill we knew fearsome stories, as that, 
by looking at Archie Allardyce, who had 
come to broken bones on a ladder, he 
discovered which rung Archie fell from. 
When he entered a stuffy room he would 
poke his staff through the window to let in 
fresh air, and then fling down a shilling to 
pay for the breakage. He was deaf in the 
right ear, and therefore usually took the left 
side of prosy people, thus, as he explained, 
making a blessing of an affliction. “A pity 
I don’t hear better?” I have heard him say. 
“Not at all. If my misfortune, as you call 
it, were to be removed, you can’t conceive 
how I would miss my deaf ear.” He wasa 
fine fellow, though brusque, and I never saw 
him without his pipe until two days before 
we buried him, which was five-and-twenty 
years ago come Martinmas. 

“Were all quite weel,” Jean said appre- 
hensively as she answered his knock on the 
manse door, and she tried to be pleasant, too, 
for well she knew that, if a doctor willed it, 
she could have fever in five minutes. 

“ Ay, Jean, I'll soon alter that,” he replied 
ferociously. “Is the master in ?” 

“He’s at his sermon,” Jean said with 
importance. 

To interrupt the minister at such a moment 
seemed sacrilege to her, for her up-bringing 
had been good. Her mother had once fainted 
in the church, but though the family’s dis- 
tress was great, they neither bore her out, 
nor signed to the kirk-officer to bring water. 
They propped her up in the pew in a re- 
spectful attitude, joining themselves in the 
singing meanwhile, and she recovered in time 
to look up 2nd Chronicles, 21st and 7th. 

“Tell him I want to speak to him at the 
door,” said the doctor fiercely, “or I'll bleed 
you this minute.” 
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McQueen would not enter, because his 
horse might have seized the opportunity to 
return stablewards. At the houses where it 
was accustomed to stop, it drew up of its 
own accord, knowing where the Doctor’s 
“cases” were as well as himself, but it 
resented new patients. 

“ You like misery, I think, Mr. Dishart,” 
McQueen said when Gavin came to him, 
“at least I am always finding you in the 
thick of it, and that is why I am here now. 
I have a rare job for you if you will jump 
into the machine. You know Nanny Web- 
ster, who lives on the edge of Windyghoul ? 
No, you don’t, for she belongs to the other 
kirk. Well, at all events, you knew her 
brother, Sanders, the molecatcher ?” 

“T remember him. You mean the man 
who boasted so much about seeing a ball at 
Lord Rintoul’s place ?” 

“The same, and, as you may know, his 
boasting about maltreating policemen whom 
he never saw led to his being sentenced to 
nine months in gaol lately.” 

“That is the man,” said Gavin. 
liked him.” 

“No, but his sister did,” McQueen answered 
drily, ‘‘and with reason, for he was her 
bread-winner, and now she is starving.” 

* Anything I can give her——” 

“ Would be too little, sir.” 

“But the neighbours——” 

“She has few near her, and though the 
Thrums poor help each other bravely, they 
are at present nigh as needy as herself. 
Nanny is coming to the poorhouse, Mr. 
Dishart.” 

“God help her !” exclaimed Gavin. 

“Nonsense,” said the doctor, trying to 
make himself a hard man. “She will be 
properly looked after there, and —and in 
time she will like it.” 

“Don’t let my mother hear you speaking 
of taking an old woman to that place,” Gavin 
said, looking anxiously up the stair. I 
cannot pretend that Margaret never listened. 


“T never 





am loth to face Nanny alone to-day. Mr, 
Duthie should have accompanied me, for the 
Websters are Established Kirk ; ay, and go 
he would if Rashie-bog had not been bearing, 
A terrible snare this curling, Mr. Dishart ”— 
here the doctor sighed—“ 1 have known Mr, 
Duthie wait until midnight struck on Sabbath 
and then be off to Rashie-bog with a torch.” 

“TI will go with you,” Gavin said, putting 
on his coat. 

“Jump in then. You won't smoke? | 
never see a respectable man not smoking, 
sir, but I feel indignant with him for such 
sheer waste of time.” 

Gavin smiled at this, and Snecky Hobart, 
who happened to be keeking over the manse 
dyke, bore the news to the Tenements. 

“Tl no sleep the nicht,” Snecky said, 
“for wondering what made the minister 
lauch. Ay, it would be no trifle.” 

A minister, it is certain, who wore a smile 
on his face would never have been called to 
the Auld Licht Kirk, for life is a wrestle 
with the devil, and only the frivolous think 
to throw him without taking off their coats. 
Yet, though Gavin’s zeal was what the con- 
gregation reverenced, many loved him pri- 
vately for his boyishness. He could unbend 
at marriages, of which he had six on the last 
day of the year, and at every one of them he 
joked (the same joke) like a layman. Some 
did not approve of his playing at the teetotum 
for ten minutes with Kitty Dundas’s invalid 
son, but the way Kitty boasted about it 
would have disgusted anybody. At the 
present day there are probably a score of 
Gavins in Thrums, all called after the little 
minister, and there is one Gavinia, whom he 
hesitated to christen. He made humorous 
remarks (the same remark) about all these 
children, and his smile as he patted their 
heads was for thinking over when one’s work 
was done for the day. 

The doctor’s horse clattered up the Back- 
wynd noisily, as if a minister behind made no 
difference to it. Instead of climbing the 


“You all speak as if the poorhouse was a| Roods, however, the nearest way to Nanny’s, 
gaol,” the doctor said testily. ‘But so far | it went westward, which Gavin, in a reverie, 
as Nanny is concerned, everything is arranged. | did not notice. The truth must be told; 
I promised to drive her to the poorhouse | he was again thinking of the Egyptian. 


to-day, and she is waiting for me now. 
Don’t look at me as if I was a brute. She 
is to take some of her things with her to the 
poorhouse, and the rest is to be left until 


‘Have I fallen deaf in the left ear, too?” 
said the doctor. “I see your lips moving, but 


| I don’t catch a syllable.” 


Gavin started, coloured, and flung the 


Sanders’s return, when she may rejoin him. | gypsy out of the trap. 


At least we said that to her to comfort her.” 
“You want me to go with you ?” 
“ Yes, though I warn you it may be a dis- 


“Why are we not going up the Roods?” 
he asked. 
“Well,” said the doctor slowly, “at the 


tressing scene ; indeed, the truth is that I top of the Roods there is a stance for circuses, 
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and this old beast of mine won’t pass it. You 
know, unless you are behind in the clashes 
and clavers of Thrums, that I bought her 
from the manager of a travelling show. She 
was the horse called ‘ Lightning,’ that gal- 
loped round the ring at a mile an hour, 
and so at the top of the Roods she is still 
unmanageable. She once dragged me to the 
scene of her former triumphs, and went 
revolving round it, dragging the machine 
after her.” 

“Tf you had not explained that,” said 
Gavin, “I might have thought that you 
wanted to pass by Rashie-bog.” 

The doctor, indeed, was already standing 
up to catch a first glimpse of the curlers. 

“Well,” he admitted, “I might have 
managed to pass the circus ring, though 
what I have told you is true. How- 
ever, I have not come this way merely to 
see how the match is going. I want to 
shame Mr. Duthie for neglecting his duty. 
It'll help me to do mine, which I’m finding 
hard, with the music of these stones in my 
ears.” 

“T never saw it played before,” Gavin 
said, standing up in his turn. ‘“ What a din 
they make! McQueen, I believe they are 
fighting !” 

“No, no,” said the excited doctor, “ they 
are just a bit daft. 
spirit for the game. Look, that’s the baron 
bailie near standing on his head,-and there’s 
Mr. Duthie off his head a’thegither. Yon’s 
twa weavers and a mason cursing the laird, 
and the man wi’ the besom is the Master of 
Crumnathie.” 

“A democracy, at all events,” said Gavin. 

“By no means,” said the doctor, “it’s an 
aristocracy of intellect. Gee up, Lightning, 
or the frost will be gone before we're there.” 

“It is my opinion, doctor,” said Gavin, 
“that you will have bones to set before that 
game is finished. I can see nothing but legs 
now.” 

“Don’t say a word against curling, sir, to 
me,” said McQueen, whom the sight of a 
game in which he must not play had turned 
crusty. “ Dangerous! It’s the best medicine 
I know of. Look at that man coming across 
the field. It is Jo Strachan. Well, sir, 
curling saved Jo’s life after I had given him 
up. You don’t believe me? Hie, Jo, Jo 
Strachan, come here and tell the minister 
how curling put you on your legs again.” 

Strachan came forward, a tough, little, 
wizened man, with red flannel round his ears 
to keep out the cold. 

“Tt's gospel what the doctor says, Mr. 


That’s the proper | 








Dishart,” he declared. “Me and my brither 
Sandy was baith ill, and in the same bed, 
and the doctor had hopes o’ Sandy, but nane 
o’ me. Ay, weel, when I heard that, I thocht 
I micht as weel die on the ice as in my bed, 
so I up and on wi’ my claethes. Sandy was 
mad at me, for he was no curler, and he says, 
‘Jo Strachan, if you gang to Rashie-bog 
you'll assuredly be brocht hame a corp.’ I 
didna heed him, though, and off I gaed.” 

“ And I see you did not die,” said Gavin. 

“ Not me,” answered the fish cadger, with 
a grin. “Na, but the joke o’t is, it was 
Sandy that died.” 

“Not the joke, Jo,” corrected the doctor, 
“the moral.” 

“Ay, the moral; I’m aye forgetting the 
word.” 

McQueen, enjoying Gavin’s discomfiture, 
turned Lightning down the Rashie-bog road, 
which would be impassable as soon as the 
thaw came. In summer Rashie-bog is several 
fields in which a cart does not sink unless it 
stands still, but in winter these fields are a 
loch with here and there a spring where 
dead men are said to lie. There are no 
rushes at the east end, and here the dog- 
cart drew up near the curlers, a crowd of 
men dancing, screaming, shaking their fists 
and sweeping, while half a hundred onlookers 
got in their way, gesticulating and advising. 

“ Hold me tight,” the doctor whispered to 
Gavin, “or I'll be leaving you to drive Nanny 
to the poorhouse by yourself.” 

He had no sooner said this than he tried 
to jump out of the trap. 

“You donnert fule, John Robbie,” he 
shouted toa player, “soop her up, man, soop 
her up; no, no, dinna, dinna; leave her 
alane, Bailie, leave her alane, you blazing 
idiot. Mr. Dishart, let me go; what do 
you mean, sir, by hanging on to my coat 
tails? Dang it all, Duthie’s winning. He 
has it, he has it?” 

“You're to play, doctor?” some cried, 
running to the dog-cart. “We hae missed 
you sair.” 

“ Jeames, I—I——. No, I daurna.” 

“Then we get our licks. I never saw the 
minister in sic form. We can do nothing 
against him.” 

“Then,” cried McQueen, “I'll play. Come 
what will, I'll play. Let go my tails, Mr. 
Dishart, or I'll cut them off. Duty? Fiddle- 
sticks !” 

“Shame on you, sir,” said Gavin; “ yes, 
and on you others who would entice him 
from his duty.” 


“Shame!” the doctor cried. “ Look at 
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Mr. Duthie. Is he ashamed? And yet that 
man has been reproving me for a twelve- 
months because I’ve refused to become one 
of his elders. Duthie,” he shouted, “think 
shame of yourself for curling this day!” 

Mr. Duthie had carefully turned his back 
to the trap, for Gavin’s presence in it 
annoyed him. We seldom care to be re- 
minded of our duty by seeing another do it. 
Now, however, he advanced to the dog-cart, 
taking the far side of Gavin. 

“ Put on your coat, Mr. Duthie,” said the 
doctor, “and come with me to Nanny Web- 
ster’s. You promised.” 

Mr. Duthie looked quizzically at Gavin, 
and then at the sky. 

“The thaw may come at any moment,” he 
said. 

**T think the frost is to hold,” said Gavin. 

“Tt may hold over to-morrow,” Mr. 
Duthie admitted; “but to-morrow’s the 
Sabbath, and so a lost day.” 

“A what ?” exclaimed Gavin, horrified. 

“T only mean,” Mr. Duthie answered, 
colouring, ‘‘that we can’t curl on the Lord’s 
day. As for what it may be like on Monday 
no one can say. No, doctor, I won’t risk it. 
We're in the middle of a game, man.” 

Gavin looked very grave. 

“T see what you are thinking, Mr. 
Dishart,” the old minister said doggedly ; 
“but, then, you don’t curl. You are very 
wise. I have forbidden my sons to curl.” 

“Then you openly snap your fingers at 
your duty, Mr. Duthie?” said the doctor 
loftily. (“ You can let go my tails, now, 
Mr. Dishart, for the madness has passed.”) 

“None of your virtuous airs, McQueen,” 
said Mr. Duthie, hotly. “What was the 
name of the doctor that warned women never 
to have bairns while it was hauding ?” 

“ And what,” retorted McQueen, “ was the 
name of the minister that told-his session he 
would neither preach nor pray while the 
black frost lasted ?” 

“‘ Hoots, doctor,” said Duthie, “ don’t lose 
your temper because I’m in such form.” 

“Don’t lose yours, Duthie, because I aye 
beat you.” 

* You beat me, McQueen ! 
and don’t talk havers. 
ae 

“Who made you sing small at—— ” 

“ Who won 4 

“ Who——” 

“ Who i 

“Tl play you on Monday for whatever 
you like,” shrieked the doctor. 

“If it holds,” cried the minister, “J’ll be 


Go home, sir, 
Who beat you 














here the whole day. Name the stakes your- 
self. A stone?” 

“No,” the doctor said, “but I'll tell you 
what we'll play for. You’ve been dinging 
me doited about that eldership, and we'll 
play for’t. If you win I accept office.” 

“ Done,” said the minister, recklessly. 
The dog-cart was now turned toward 


Windyghoul, its driver once more good- | 


humoured, but Gavin silent. 

“You would have been the better of my 
deaf ear just now, Mr. Dishart,” McQueen 
said, after the loch had been left behind. 
“Ay, and I’m thinking my pipe would 
soothe you. But don’t take it so much to 
heart, man. I'll lick him easily. He's a 
decent man, the minister, but vain of his 
play, ridiculously vain. However, I think 
the sight of you, in the place that should 
have been his, has broken his nerve for this 
day, and our side may win yet.” 

“IT believe,” Gavin said, with sudden 
enlightenment, “that you brought me here 
for that purpose.” 

“* Maybe,” chuckled the doctor ; “ maybe.” 
Then he changed the subject suddenly. “ Mr. 
Dishart,” he asked, “were you ever in 
love 3” 

“ Never,” answered Gavin violently. 

“Well, well,” said the doctor; “don’t 
terrify the horse. I have been in love myself. 
It’s bad, but it’s nothing to curling.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE dog-cart bumped between the trees 
of Caddam, flinging Gavin and the doctor at 
each other as a wheel rose on some beech- 
root or sank for a moment in a pool. I sup- 
pose the wood was a pretty sight that day, 
the brittle twigs snapping overhead, the 
water black as tar, the pines only white 
where they had met the snow, as if the 
numbed painter had left his work unfinished. 
But it matters little what the wood was 
like. Within a squirrel’s leap of it an old 
woman was standing at the door of a mud 
house, listening for the approach of the trap 
that was to take her to the poorhouse. Can 
you think of the beauty of the day now? 

Nanny was not crying. She had redd up 
her house for the last time and put on her 
black merino. Her mouth was wide open 
while she listened. If you had addressed 
her you would have thought her polite and 
stupid. A flabby-faced woman she is now, 
with a swollen body, and no one has heeded 
her much these thirty years. I can tell 
you something; it is almost droll. Nanny 
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Webster was once a gay flirt, and in 
Airlie Square there is a weaver with an 
unsteady head, who thought all the earth of 
her. His loom has taken a foot from his 
stature, and gone are Nanny’s raven locks on 
which he used to place his adoring hand. 
Down in Airlie Square he is weaving for his 
life, and here is Nanny, ripe for the poor- 
house, and between them is the hill where 
they were lovers. That is all the story save 
that when Nanny heard the dog-cart she 
screamed, 

No neighbour was with her. If youthink 
this hard, it is because you do not under- 
stand. Perhaps Nanny had never been very 
lovable except to one man, and him, it is said, 


she lost through her own vanity ; but there | 


was much in her to like. The neighbours, 
of whom there were two not a hundred 
yards away, would have been with her 
now but they feared to hurt her feelings. 
No heart opens to sympathy without let- 
ting in delicacy, and these poor people knew 
that Nanny would not like them to see 
her being taken away. For a week they 
had been aware of what was coming, and 
they had been most kind to her, but that 
hideous word, the poorhouse, they had not 
uttered. Poorhouse is not to be spoken in 


Thrums, though it is nothing to tell a man 


that you see death in his face. Did Nanny 
think they knew where she was going ? was 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| bluster. 


would have thought the furniture had still 
to be brought into it. The blanket and the 
piece of old carpet that was Nanny’s coverlet 
were already packed in her box. The plate 
rack was empty. Only the round table and 
the two chairs, and the stools and some pans 
were being left behind. 

“Well, Nanny,” the doctor said, trying to 
“T have come, and you see Mr. 
Dishart is with me.” 

Nanny rose up bravely. She knew the 
doctor was good to her, and she wanted to 
thank him. I have not seen a great deal of the 
world myself, but often the sweet politeness 
of the aged poor has struck me as beautiful. 
Nanny dropped a curtsey, an ungainly one 
maybe, but it was an old woman giving the 
best she had. 

“Thank you kindly, sirs,” she said; and 
then two pairs of eyes dropped before hers. 

** Please to take a chair,” she added timidly. 
It is strange to know that at that awful 
moment, for let none tell me it was less than 
awful, the old woman was the one who could 
speak. 

Both men sat down, for they would have 
hurt Nanny by remaining standing. Some 
ministers would have known the right thing 
to say to her, but Gavin dared not let him- 
self speak. I have again to remind you that 
he was only one-and-twenty. 

“Tm drouthy, Nanny,” the doctor said, 


aquestion they whispered to each other, and | to give her something to do, “and I would be 
her suffering eyes cut scars on their hearts. | obliged for a drink of water.” 


So now that the hour had come they called 


Nanny hastened to the pan that stood 


their children into their houses and pulled | behind her door, but stopped before she 


down their blinds. 
“Tf you would like to see her by yourself,” 
the doctor said eagerly to Gavin, as the 


| 
| 


horse drew up at Napny’s gate, “I'll wait | 


with the horse. Not,” he added hastily, 
“that I feel sorry for her. We are doing 
her a kindness.” 

They dismounted together, however, and 
Nanny, who had run from the trap into the 
house, watched them from her window. 

McQueen saw her and said glumly, “I 
should have come alone, for if you pray she 
issure to break down. Mr. Dishart, could 
you not pray cheerfully ?” 

“You don’t look very cheerful yourself,” 
Gavin said sadly. 

“Nonsense,” answered the doctor. “I 
have no patience with this false sentiment. 
Stand still, Lightning, and be thankful you 
are not your master to-day.” 

The door stood open, and Nanny was 
crouching against the opposite wall of the 
toom, such a poor, dull kitchen, that you 





reached it. 

“It’s toom,” she said, “I— I didna think 
I needed to fill it this morning.” She caught 
the doctor’s eye, and could only half restrain 
asob. “I couldna help that,” she said apo- 
logetically. “I’m richt angry at myself for 
being so ungrateful like.” 

The doctor thought it best that they 
should depart at once. He rose. 

“Oh, no, doctor,” cried Nanny in alarm. 

* But you are ready ?” 

“ Ay,” she said, “‘I have been ready this 
twa hours, but you micht wait a minute. 
Hendry Munn and Andrew Allardyce is 
coming yont the road, and they would see 
me.” 
“ Wait, doctor,” Gavin said. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” answered Nanny. 

“But, Nanny,” the doctor said, “you 
must remember what I told you about the 
poorhouse. It is a fine place, and you will 
be very happy in it.” 

“ Ay, I'll be happy in’t,” Nanny faltered, 
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“but, doctor, if I could just hae bidden on | 


get; broth | 


here though I wasna happy!” 

“Think of the food you will 
nearly every day.” 

“It—it'll be terrible enjoyable,” Nanny 
said. 

“ And there will be pleasant company for 
you always,” continued the doctor, “and 
a nice room to sit in. Why, after you have 
been there a week, you won't be the same 
woman.” 

“That’s it!” cried Nanny with sudden 
passion. “Na, na; I'll be a woman on the 
poor’s rates. Oh, mither, mither, you little 
thocht when you bore me that I would come 
to this!” 

“Nanny,” the doctor said, rising again, 
“T am ashamed of you.” 

“T humbly speir your forgiveness, sir,” 
she said, ‘‘ and you micht bide just a wee yet. 
I’ve been ready to gang this twa hours, but 
now that the machine is at the gate, I dinna 
ken how it is, but I’m terrible sweer to come 


” 





awa’. Oh, Mr. Dishart, it’s richt true what 
the doctor says about the—the place, but I 
canna just take it in. I’m—I'm gey auld.” 

“You will often get out to see your 
friends,” was all Gavin could say. 

“Na, na, na,” she cried, “ dinna say that, 
I'll gang, but you mauna bid me ever come 
out, except in a hearse. Dinna let onybody 
in Thrums look on my face again.” 

“We must go,” said the doctor firmly. 
“ Put on your mutch, Nanny.” 

“T dinna need to put on a mutch,” she 
answered, with a faint flush of pride. “I 
have a bonnet.” 

She took the bonnet from her bed, and 
put it on slowly. 

“ Are you sure there’s naebody looking ?” 
she asked. 

The doctor glanced at the minister, and 
Gavin rose. 

“ Let us pray,” he said, and the three went 
down on their knees. 

It was not the custom of Auld Licht 
ministers to leave any house until they had 
offered up a prayer, and to us it always 
seemed that when Gavin prayed, he was at 
the knees of God. The little minister pouring 
himself out in prayer in a humble room, with 
awed people around him who knew much 
more of the world than he, his voice at times 
thick and again a squeal, and his hands 
clasped not gracefully, may have been only 
a comic figure, but we were old-fashioned, 
and he seemed to make us better men. If I 
only knew the way, I would draw him as he 





was, and not fear to make him too mean a 


a 
man for you to read about. He had not 
been long in Thrums before he knew that 
we talked much of his prayers, and that 
doubtless puffed him up a little. Sometimes 
I daresay, he rose from his knees feeling that 
he had prayed well to-day, which is a dread. 
ful charge to bring against anyone. But jt 
was not always sc, nor was it so now. 

I am not speaking harshly of this man, 
whom I have loved beyond all others, when 
I say that Nanny came between him and his 
prayer. Had he been of God’s own image, 
unstained, he would have forgotten all else 
in his Maker’s presence, but Nanny was 
speaking too, and her words choked hig 
At first she only whispered, but soon what 
was eating her heart burst out painfully, 
and she did not know that the minister had 
stopped. They were such moans as these 
that brought him back to earth :— 

“Tl hae to gang . Tm a base 
woman no’ to be mair thankfu’ to them that 
is so good to me I dinna like to 
prig wi’ them to take a roundabout road, 
and I’m sair fleid a’ the Roods will see 
me . If it could just be said to poor 
Sanders when he comes back that I died 
hurriedly, syne he would be able to haud up 
his head Oh, mither! . .. I 
wish terrible they had come and ta’en me at 
nicht . . It’s a dog-cart, and I was 
praying it micht be a cart, so that they 
could cover me wi’ straw.” 

“This is more than I can stand,” the 
doctor cried. 

Nanny rose frightened. 

“T’ve tried you sair,” she said, “ but, ob, 
I’m grateful, and I’m ready now.” 

They all advanced toward the door without 
another word, and, Nanny even tried to 
smile. But in the middle of the floor some 
thing came over her, and she stood there. 
Gavin took her hand, and it was cold. She 
looked from one to the other, her mouth 
opening and shutting. 

“T canna help it,” she said. 

“Tt’s cruel hard,” muttered the doctor. “I 
knew this woman when she was a lassie.” 

The little minister stretched out his hands. 

“Have pity on her, O God!” ho prayed, 
with the presumptuousness of youth. 

Nanny heard the words. 

“ Oh, God,” she cried, “ you micht !” 

God needs no minister to tell Him what 
to do, but it was His will that the poor 
house should not have this woman. He made 
use of a strange instrument, no other than 
the Egyptian, who now opened the mut- 
house door. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sunday Readings for March. 
By THe Ricgut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lozp Bisuor or WrincuEsTER. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xix. 12; Isaiah i. 


‘‘WHO CAN UNDERSTAND HIS ERRORS ?”’ 


HE sense of sin, the joy of pardon, and 
the yearning for goodness are essential 
features in the religion of Christ. If the sense 
of sin gives the deepest pain, because the 
soul is divided against itself and becomes its 
own accuser, the joy of pardon is the sweetest 
joy, because it fills the spirit with the presence 
of God, discovered, reconciled, possessed, and 
enjoyed. The yearning for goodness is the 
noblest of all spiritual longings, it is so 
elevating, so transforming, so illimitable. It 
isno paradox to affirm that often where there 
isthe least sin to confess, there is the keenest 
and saddest sorrow for it, and that the won- 
der at forgiveness—it is wonderful and inex- 
plicable—is usually significant of a very 
saintly heart. The soul moves, grows, blos- 
soms, and brings forth fruit just so far as its 
one desire is to see and resemble God. No 
man can truly thirst for God without being 
on the way to being filled with His likeness. 
The thought of the Psalmist in this pas- 
sage is the difficulty for each man of under- 
standing his sins. Bishop Perowne renders 
it, “As for errors—who can perceive” (them) ? 
The word “error” here is analogous to the 
Greek word amartia, which gives the notion 
of missing the mark. It means straying, 
wandering from the path. There are sins of 
ignorance and of infirmity unconsciously, un- 
intentionally done through lack of self- 
knowledge, or of jealous vigilance against 
the deceits of the world and the snares of 
Satan. There are also sins of presumption, 
done with deliberateness and hardened pride, 
and a sort of insolence against God. There 
are sins which do not usually come earliest in 
the moral history, but which are the inevit- 
able result and penalty of sins of carelessness 
and infirmity : and which imply, nay, sooner 
or later create, that awful insensibility which 
is the sure symptom of spiritual death, and 
for which no forgiveness, because no repen- 
tance, is possible. 
On the nature of sin and the incessancy of 


it, and the deceitfulness of it and its self- 
XXXII—15 





inflicted penalty, and last, but most of all, the 
blessed instrument or organ, which by the 
grace of God reveals it in its presence, and 
hatefulness, and peril, let me offer a few 
words. 

The sinfulness of sin consists in its being 
done against the Majesty and Holiness, and 
Authority and Love of God. Not that we 
cannot in a real sense sin against each other. 
Sin against God generally implies offence 
against man. But it is, first, and most and 
worst, in its aspect towards Him. So much 
is this so, that when David, in the fifty-first 
Psalm, pours out the agony of his soul for his 
great sin with Uriah’s wife, he forgets the 
corrupted woman and the outraged soldier. 
“ Against thee, thee only have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight.” The more we 
know of God, the more we shall feel the de- 
pravity, the wickedness of sin. 

The incessancy of it is a very painful and 
humbling but incontestable truth. Our sins 
of omission, which perhaps come most home 
to us in the riper years of the Christian life ; 
the sins of commission, in which we actually 
violate the law of God; were they to be 
brought up against us at the end of a single 
day, might turn these hairs white with 
shame and sorrow. We are always sinning 
in presence of that spotless Holiness before 
which the very heavens are not clean. 

Its deceitfulness is one of its most ma- 
lignant and dangerous features. We gild 
it with fine names, we excuse it by trans- 
parent sophistries, we succumb to it as if our 
moral power were paralysed ; we connive at 
it, because we may need indulgence for it 
one day ourselves. But to call good evil is 
not to make it evil, and to call evil good is 
not to make it good. Yet we love to have 
it so, and God answers us according to the 
multitude of our idols. Nevertheless, when 
the moral sense is darkened, it is on the way 
to be extinguished. When the conscience 
has lost the faculty of touch and taste, and 
sight and hearing, the soul is dead and the 
sentence is sealed. How, then, shall we keep 
alive in our hearts the instinct of righteous- 
ness and the sorrowful consciousness of hav- 
ing come short of it ; how shall we maintain 
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within us a true standard of goodness and 
a Divine ideal of life; how shall we culti- 
vate a sympathy with the Holy God, Who 
cannot bear the thing that is evil? This 
great Psalm shows us that the key of the 
secret, and the instrument for each of us to 
use for it, is the Word of God. “The fear of 
Jehovah is clean, standing fast for ever. The 
judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are 
righteous altogether. More are they to be 
desired than gold; yea, than much fine gold, 
sweeter also than honey, and the droppings 
of the honeycomb. Moreover, thy servant 
is enlightened by them, and in keeping of 
them there is great reward.” In the study 
and obedience of God’s Word we listen to 
His Voice, we sit in His Presence, and the 
breath of His Holiness fills our spirits. It is 
at once the revelation of His Perfection and 
the mirror of our own sin. To see Him is 
to discover ourselves. It is indeed quite 
possible to see so much of Him as to be in 
despair about ourselves, to tremble under the 
lightnings and thunderings of Sinai. But 
in the Bible there are promises as well as 
threatenings, a new covenant as well as 
an old one. Moses warns and Jesus dies. 
“Thou shalt not” is the voice of the Old 
Testament. “Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out” is the whisper of 
the New. 

1. Would we feel about sin as God would 
have us feel, let us pray earnestly and con- 
stantly for the Holy Spirit to convince us of 
sin, and to reveal to us Jesus; to make us 
groan under the burden, and then rejoice in 
the peace. It is the promise of the Father, 
a promise which He delights to fulfil. 

2. Let us be on our guard against an arti- 
ficial, hysterical, morbid, self-inspecting, pusil- 
lanimous remorse. “ Being justified by faith, 
let us have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Let penitence come 
rather through the habitual contemplation of 
God in Christ than by dwelling in the swamps 
of our own corrupt nature. To look up to 
the hills from whence cometh our help, and 
to breathe their invigorating air, is the secret 
of Christian manhood. 

3. The sense of sin, if we would avoid 
unreality, and a sort of complacency in our 
humbleness, should ever be accompanied with 
a continuous and strenuous effort to over- 
come it. So-called mourning for sin is a 
nauseous and perilous affectation, if it is not 
also a firm resolving to put it away. 

4. St. Paul never forgot his past. ‘“ Who 
was a persecutor, and injurious ;” “not meet 
to be called an apostle because I persecuted 








the Church of God.” Yet he could also say 
“T laboured more abundantly than they all,” 
We need not forget that we have sinned 
if only we have cause to believe that we 
are forgiven. We may be perfectly clean, 
though imperfectly holy. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xxvi. 17—35; John xiii. 1—30, 
‘“‘TORD, Is IT 177’ 

Where does this incident occur in the 
narrative of the Passion? Most probably 
while the Paschal meal was still going on, 
after the washing of the disciples’ feet had 
been done and the Lord had resumed His 
place among the twelve. The humility and 
tenderness of that symbolical act touched 
the disciples to the quick and stirred their 
love into a glowing flame. The Lord had 
already asked them if they understood what 
He had done to them, had solemnly im 
pressed that the thing He had done to them 
they should henceforth do to each other, 
Then, as His fast-nearing Passion came nearer 
and more awful before His soul, and the 
solitariness of His anguish as well as the 
baseness of His betrayal settled like a gloomy 
cloud upon His heart, the awful secret, which 
out of love to them He had so long con 
cealed, He at last and reluctantly disclosed. 
To have disclosed it sooner would have been 
to inflict a gratuitous sorrow, to have dis 
closed all of it might have been to interfere 
with the Divine purpose, to hint a part of 
it was a discipline which they could not be 
spared, ‘‘And as they did eat Jesus said, 
‘ Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me.’ And they were exceeding sorrow- 
ful, and began every one of them to say unto 
Him, ‘Lord, is it 1?’” The question itself 
indicates a deep stirring of conscience, quick- 
ened by God. It is a question of which 
every human soul at some time or other is 
more or less cognisant, whatever may be the 
answer given toit. It is a question which 
is vital to any adequate conception either of 
the sinfulness of sin, or of the standard of 
personal duty, or of the ideal walk of the 
regenerate spirit with God. 

Let us first consider it in some of the 
various motives and intentions with which a 
human soul may conceivably put the ques 
tion to God; and then notice some of the 
circumstances which make it opportune. 

Clearly it may be put (God protect us 
from it) in a spirit of insolent hardness. 
Thus Judas put it. It is likely, indeed, that 
when he heard all the others putting it he 
felt he must put it likewise, to escape the 
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notice that otherwise would have been at- 
tracted to his silence. It is more than likely | condition of Christian steadfastness; but a 
that when the Lord replied to him, “Thou | consciousness of our own infirmity is the 


haps lower ? Dependence upon God is the one 





hast said,” it was in a voice inaudible to the | secret of dependence. Or we may ourselves 
general body of the disciples, and apparent, | have been exposed to the fiery trial of temp- 
it may be, only to those close at hand. But | tation and been saved, yet so as “ by fire.” 
there was no honesty in the question, and no | Most of us kno to our cost that to come 
remorse. He had received the money, and | out of a spiritual conflict means to have our 
he must do the work for it. When he took | armour battered, our spirit weary, our self- 
the sop Satan entered in and took possession | respect rent and torn. Our honour is saved, 
of his soul, and he went out into the night. | our battle is won, our Lord confessed, but 
A man to whom sin is not sinful, to whom that is all. The grace is sufficient, and the 
self-gratification is the law of his being, who divine strength has been made perfect in 
neither fears God nor regards man, may say, | weakness. We never knew till now how 
“Lord, is it 1?” But he will not care for | strong was the strength of God, how weak 
an answer, nor wait to hear it given. | the weakness of man. 


It may be put also in a spirit of shallow | 
and ignorant levity. “Is thy servant a dog | 
that he should do this thing ?” asked a king’s 
servant, perhaps quite sincerely. Yet the 
moment he had the chance he did it, for it 
opened the way to a throne. We little know 
what possibilities of good and also of evil 
are hidden in our wonderful and complex 
nature ; to what heights of goodness we may 
rise, into what abysses of infamy we may 
fall. There is an off-hand, sturdy way of 
denying and even resenting the possibilities 
of our weakness, which is very common and 
very hazardous. “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

It is also the question of a holy self-dis- 
trust. Humility is the surest test of saintli- 
ness. There are so many pitfalls at our feet, | 
such woful surprises, such mortifying recol- | 
lections of hopes disappointed, opportunities 


} 


There are also occasions in life which, like 
mountain peaks rising out of a level plain 
to break its monotony and form its landmarks, 
bring us face to face with hidden corners in 
our personal life, and make us feel with a 
thrill of gladness the good hand of our God 
upon us. Sometimes it is a special mercy, 
which makes us wonder how God can be so 
good to us. 

It was the gift of the miraculous draught 
of fishes that made Simon Peter say to 
Christ, “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” 

It was Christ’s turning and looking upon 
the same Simon Peter, after he had thrice 
denied “the Lord who bought him,” that 
showed him his sin, and stirred in him that 
flood of bitter weeping, which meant repen- 
tance unto life. 

In conclusion, there is a clear distinction, 


neglected, duties omitted, blessings lost, that | which we must neither deny nor evade, be- 
“Lord, is it 1?” is often the aching, frightened | tween forsaking Christ, denying Christ, and 
question of a bewildered though honest | betraying Christ. The sin of betraying Him 
spirit, fearful of losing itself in the mazes | was the unique sin of Judas, about which sin 
and obscurities of its unknown tendencies ; | the holy iips, that so often declared forgive- 
and is quite distinct from the morbid self- | ness, solemnly uttered, “It were better fou 
questionings of spiritual egotism. | that man that he had never been born.” 

For there are circumstances which from! To deny Him is also frequent enough, and 
time to time suggest if they do not compel it; | to forsake Him and flee is more frequent still. 
and so sinuous and intricate are the windings Each of these sins has its manifold varieties 
of the human heart, so apt are even true | and its woful, saddening phases. Happy the 
natures to be deceived by refined sophistries, | man, if he can be found, who can say, and 
or encouraged to mistake transient emotion | truly say, “I have never denied Him, never 


for the continuous action of dominant prin- 
ciples, that it is almost necessary for us, if we 
would adequately know ourselves, and habitu- 
ally rule ourselves, to be forced to find our- 
selves out as we stand in the light of God. 


| quite sure of, “He died for us. 


forsaken Him in thought, word, or deed.” 
Whether or no, however, we have or have 
not forsaken or denied Him, this we may be 
” Every sin- 
ful soul—in other words, every soul of man, 





The sight of a brother’s sin may be whole- | has its blessed share in the redemption of 
some though humbling in making us recog- | Jesus. ‘All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
nise that only by the grace of God we are | we have turned every one to his own way; 
what we are. Had we been tempted as he | and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
was tempted, might not we have fallen per- | of us all.” 
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Jesus knows us, each of us, and all of 
each. We could not bear the weight of it, 
if we did not also know that His knowing 


us does not hinder His loving us. ‘“ When | 


we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
Let us consent to know more of ourselves. 
Be it our earnest and sincere and constant 
prayer that the blessed Spirit, whose work 
it is to convince the world of sin, will come 
to us to convince us of our own sins, though 
not to leave us there, but to lift us out of 
the slough of despond to the mountains of 
Beulah, and from the mortifying, depressing 
contemplation of our own corruption to the 
finished work, and free pardon, and glorious 
righteousness of our incarnate Lord. May 
we learn to enjoy, no longer as slaves but 
as sons, the glorious liberty of the children 
of God, and that walking in the light, as 
He is in the light, we may have fellowship 
one with another—the blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son, moment by moment, cleansing us 
from all sin. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xxvii. 1—25; John xviii. 28; John xix. 16. 
‘‘ WHAT SHALL I DO THEN WITH JESUS, WHICH IS 
CALLED CHRIST? ’”’ 

Pilate’s questions (in all there are twelve 
of them) painfully indicate the vacillations 
between his instinct of justice and his instinct 
of self-interest ; also make plain in its many- 
sided and tremendous baseness the culminat- 
ing sin of mankind. Anyone reading the 
Story of the Cross for the first time will natu- 
rally wonder (and without raising the average 
level of human character too high) that not a 


_ bent on preventing him from being their king. 
|The civil magistrate, the church ruler, the 
| priest, the religious teacher, the soldier, the 
rabble, the familiar friend, each separately, 
all conjointly, shout “Crucify him.” Each 
in his own share of that stupendous crime, 
manifests and represents a special phase of 
human wickedness, all, together, at once pro- 
duce and compel the Cross. 

Pilate’s sin was that of worldly expediency, 
Christ was not the first martyr to it, nor has 
He been the last. The sceptical yet not quite 
obdurate Pagan, alternating between pity for 
Christ as one beside himself and fear of 
Him as in some sense a servant of God; 
mortified by Him because He refused to 

recognise his power; vexed with Him be- 
cause He gave him such infinite trouble, 
never for one moment hesitated as to His 
innocence, when Barabbas was preferred to 
| Him, asked with palpable sincerity, “ Why, 
what evil hath He done?” scourged Him, 
that the sight of His suffering might appease 
and satisfy their implacable hatred ; sent 
Him to die “only to content the people,” 
and because he wished to be considered as 
“ Ceesar’s friend.” Caiaphas, there is reason 
to suppose from St. John’s narrative, was 
personally convinced of His Messiahship ; but 
Jesus was not the kind of Messiah that he 
and his friends wished for; a Messiah who 
would bring back the days of the glorious 
Maccabees, raise the standard of revolt, drive 
the Roman eagles into the sea, and restore 
David’s kingdom and David’s city. A Messiah 
who could say, “ Blessed are the meek for 
they shall inherit the earth,” and “ Except 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness 








single voice was raised in the Divine sufferer’s | of the scribes and pharisees, ye shall in no 
favour out of the many thousands aided and | wise enter into the kingdom of heaven,” was 
blessed by His works of mercy, and some of | to be swept away with a stern and final blow. 
whom must have been present at that very | “Some one must die for the people ; let him 
time to keep the feast. It is a sort of answer | die, and the sooner the better.” The priests 
that the priests had surrounded Pilate’s judg- | could not endure the spiritual teaching of 
ment-seat with a packed crowd of their own | Jesus. Their religion was outside, and 
hirelings, and that had there been a feeble, | they meant to keep it there. So with the 
a solitary, though a manful, and pitiful | scribes, who guessed, rightly guessed, just as 
voice raised on his behalf, it would have | Stephen’s murderers afterwards saw, that 
been instantly drowned in the savage cries the temple, with its services, and sacrifices, 
for blood. It still remains true that as all and ceremonial, could not stand, if He were 
sorts and conditions of men conspired for the | to stand. That one sentence of His, which 
death of Jesus, so all shapes and varieties of ;no doubt He spoke in many other places 


sin made that conspiracy possible. The 
deepest of Pagan thinkers had long before 
predicted that if ever a perfect man appeared 
on earth he would sooner or later be doomed 
to death, by those who at once feared and 
hated his goodness ; and who, foiled in their 
attempts to make a tool of him, were at least 


than Sychar, “God is a spirit,” meant the de- 
throning of Jerusalem and the spiritualising 
of worship. They were formalists, and they 
meant to be. ‘The soldier, thinking that 
His claim to be King of the Jews was an 
insult to his own emperor, heaped on Him 
his cruel scorn, poured out his vindictive 
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ride on the patient, unresisting, sinless 
Saviour. The mob, fickle, coarse, waiting 
for signs, ungrateful, brutal over His help- 
Jessness, and made more bloodthirsty by the 
sight of His anguish, sank to the lowest con- 
ceivable infamy of gratuitous and vindictive 
wickedness. 


the night to do his treason; betrayed Him 


with the kiss of peace and the old dear word | 


of “master ;” implored them to “hold Him 
fast,” lest perchance the miserable purchase 
money should slip through his fingers; then 
found himself in the power of the devil and 
sought death, only to rivet his self-made 
fetters on his wretched spirit, and to begin 
to learn the tremendous meaning of Christ’s 
boding words, “Woe to him by whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed.” 

Well, we confess that sin, we comment on 
its hideousness, we almost feel as if we were 
religious ourselves for deploring its unsur- 
passed guilt. 

And is this all? Was that a sort of dra- 
matic spectacle done only to us, indepen- 
dently of us, for which we have no responsi- 
bility, in which we have no share? You, 
my friends, who read this paper, I who write 
it, will humbly, sincerely, penitently confess 
that they were but the instruments that our 
sins had made inevitable, the representatives 
of the race who, before and since the Passion, 
have needed the blood because they shared 
the sin. When each of us under the shadow 
of that Cross asks of Him who once did hang 
there, “ Lord, is it I?” and are willing to 
hear the answer, which of us does not know 
what answer will come, “ Thou hast said it.” 

We do not, indeed, know, as has been ob- 
served already, no one can ever know, the 
awful possibilities of his fallen nature. No 
man is tempted to every sin, and some sins 
may in a sense be impossible to us. We 
were not there, but those who were there 
were men of like passions with ourselves. 
We were not there, but had we been there 
should we have been braver, kinder, truer, 
more constant than they? We will not 
censure them as if we were sinless; we 
will not wonder at them as if it were no 
longer possible to crucify Him afresh, and to 
put Him to an open shame. Rather, we will 
_ into our lips the words of that exquisite 

ymn, and strive day and night to live in 
the spirit of them :— 

“ Remember me, but not my shame or sin, 

Thy cleansing blood hath washed them all away ; 


BO ery death for me did pardon win, 
y blood redeemed me in that awful day. 


His own familiar friend robbed | 
Him, accepted the sop as a mark of friendship, | 
mockingly asked “Is it 1?” went out into | 


** Remember me, but how canst Thou forget 
What pain and anguish I have caused to Thee, 
The Cross, the Agony, the Bloody Sweat 
And all the sorrow thou didst bear for me ?”’ 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xxvii. 34—51; John xix. 19—37. 





‘“wry GOD, MY GOD, WHY HAST THOU FORSAKEN ME ?’”’ 


This is the ery of the sin-bearer; the re- 
| velation of the love of the Father, which 
spared His Son for such unutterable and 
woful anguish ; the cry which still vibrates 
in the conscience of the world. There is no 
despair in it; only the murmur of an inex- 
pressible sadness ; there is no complaint in 
it; a perfect human nature must in some 
way express itself. He still clung to God, 
whom He called His own God, and it was 
the felt preciousness of the presence of Him, 
in whose favour is life, that made Him won- 
der and mourn, and then ask, out of a heart 
which reproach had broken, why in that 
supreme moment of perfect and willing self- 
surrender to that Father’s holy will, the 
sustaining consciousness of His presence 
should have been removed? Other expla- 
nations, no doubt, have been given; but all 
that fall short of this one may add to the 
interest and solemnise the pathos of the 
mystery, but cannot solve it. 

It is true, no doubt, that the physical de- 
pression that ever attends crucifixion, and 
which must have been specially present to 
the Lord, after the tedious and exhausting 
hours of the agony and bloody sweat, the 
trials, and the scourging, must have told on 
His nervous system, an essential part of His 
perfect humanity, and produced, apart from 
any other cause, an utter prostration of body 
and mind. The shame of the cross, which 
an inspired writer tells us He despised, but 
only in contrast to the joy set before Him ; 
the spitting, the mocking, the song of the 
drunkards, the gibes of the priests, must, we 
think, at least in a degree, have keenly lace- 
rated the inmost fibres of His sensitive 
nature, in wounding that sense of dignity 
which belongs to man as man, specially to the 
most refined, and lofty, and pure of the race. 
The darkness too had its effect upon Him. 
If He could no longer see the scowl of satis- 
fied revenge on the faces of His enemies, He 
could no longer descry the little group of 
friends which, in the sight of the cross, wept 
and prayed for Him. A great sense of soli- 
tariness possessed Him. All His friends and 
disciples had forsaken Him; now His Father’s 
face seemed hidden from Him. While He 
had God He had everything. When God 
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was lost the mist of a great darkness settled 
on His soul. For the question came home to 
Him, it was meant to come home to Him; 
though He shuddered at it, He was glad 
that it should come home: “ Why has He 
forsaken me then in the hour of my distress? 
I need Him so much,” 

Reverence and humility make questionings 
presumptuous and speculation offensive on 
the threshold of this Divine sorrow. But 
we may surely compare this utterance with 
the others from the Cross; we may contem- 
plate it in the light of what He elsewhere 
asserted of His office and purpose; we will 
observe what afterwards fell from Him when 
it passed away. As Priest, He interceded for 
His murderers ; as King, He promised to the 
penitent thief to welcome him in Paradise ; 
as Man, He thirsted with an awful thirst; 
as Son, He commended His mother to His 
apostles’ care ; as mortal, yet yielding up His 
life as and when it pleased Him, He com- 
mended His Spirit to His Father’s hands; 
as the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world, He said, “‘It is finished.” But here 
the calmness, the sublimity, the authority, 
the consciousness of sonship and of bodily 
suffering,'of approaching dissolution and of ac- 
complished duty, are all merged, forgotten, 
swallowed up in the one overwhelming 
thought that He had lost God. There is no 
human anguish like moral anguish; there is no 
earthly poverty like spiritual poverty ; there 
is no loss under the sun like the loss of God. 
Surely here the agony came back upon Him ; 
the cup which He had tasted before was put 
to His lips that He might drink it to the 
dregs, and the angel was not there to 
strengthen Him from heaven. The Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world first had to feel it all laid upon Him 
in its immenseness, in its loathsomeness, in 
its insolence, in its cruelty, in its ingratitude, 
in its self-will, in its obstinacy, before He 
could confess it as the world’s representative, 
and expiate it as the world’s Redeemer. It 
was not the pain that was the essence and 
inseparable accompaniment of it. It is a sort 
of insult and wrong to God to suppose that 
pain as pain has any sort of value with Him, 
or that, except as a remedial and medicinal 
discipline, it is aught but repulsive in His 
sight. No, it was the beauty of the perfect 
sacrifice, the filialness of the submitted will, 
the spotless holiness, which in its sympathy 
with the Divine Righteousness recognised 
that sin could be expiated before the universe 
only in one tremendous way, and in sym- 
pathy with the race of which He had been 





born the Head and representative, out of the 
great love wherewith He loved us, consented 
to feel the sin, and then to put it awa 
(mystery as that must always remain) by the 
offering of Himself, that was the acceptable 
and sufficient atonement in the sight of a 
Holy God, Who Himself spared Him to be 
the sacrifice, and which once offered needs 
no repetition, only the constant application 
of it to the mind and heart of the individual 
sinner in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Theologians have differed and debated, 
and even quarrelled, in perfectly intelligible 
acrimony, about words and phrases in the 
scientific exposition of theatonement; thereby 
troubling simple hearts, without meaning it, 
and bringing mist and darkness between the 
Cross and the sinner. Some questions will 
always remain in shadow, and to try to ex- 
plain them only makes them darker, and 
multiplies words without knowledge. For 
some of us—perhaps we are only very 
simple Christians—it is enough to know 
“that if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 
And He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world.” 

“ Look, Father, look on His anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in Him; 
Look not on our misusings of ‘hy grace, 
Our prayer so languid, and our faith so dim: 
For lo, between our sins and their reward, 
We set the Passion of Thy Son our Lord.” 

To some who read these words it may 
come, not as a punishment, but as a disei- 
pline and an honour, that either on the eve 
of the spirit’s passing into the vision of God, 
or, as often happens, in a weary interval of 
languor or suffering, the one sustaining Pre- 
sence which makes bitter sweet and sadness 
joy is mysteriously removed. “It is now 
night and Jesus is not come to us. We have 
no place to flee unto, and no man cares for 
our soul.” My friends, this is no fanciful 
sorrow, and some of the purest and noblest 
souls are occasionally bidden to pass into it. 
It is no light sorrow, for just in proportion 
as our Lord is all in all to us do we missand 
mourn Him when He is gone. Any day it 
may come to me, or it may come to you; 
and shall I tell you what to do when you, 
or those you care for, feel that it has arrived ! 
Trust Him all the same, worship Him all 
the same, cling to Him all the same, serve 
Him, confess Him, glorify Him all the same. 
It will not be unreal in you, for your reason 
(and at such times you must summon reason 
to your help) will tell you, that your not 
being conscious of Him can no more rob you 
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of His love and presence than your being 
gsleep can. It is not insincerity, for it is the 
strength and the distinctness of your love to 
Him which makes you long with such an ex- 
ceeding desire for what to most men is worth 
less than a girl’s trinket or a child’s toy. 
You will be honouring Him, and manifesting 
Him, perhaps more than in the sunshine of 
His presence. For you will be filling up 
that which is behind of His sufferings in 
your flesh for His body’s sake, the Church ; 
you will be an example to others, that it is 
not feeling saved that saves us. So person- 
ally believing on the Saviour, and learning 
the fellowship of His sufferings, you shall 
one day be partakers of His crown. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Isaiah liii.; Romans viii. 31—39. 
‘¢ WHO IS HE THAT CONDEMNETH?”’ 


The question and the reply are of more 
yital moment to the human soul than any 
others in the world. The question, let it be 
observed, is not “ Who is he that accuseth ?” 
There are some who accuse, and their accu- 
sation is of no consequence ; there are others 
who accuse, and their accusation being base- 
less and untrue, is harmless and soon for- 
gotten ; there are others who accuse, and 
their accusation has only too much force and 
truth in it. There is also One, whom Holy 
Scripture calls by the awful name of “the 
Accuser of the Saints,” who accused Job, 
who doubtless will one day accuse Judas. 
Yet he can only accuse, he cannot condemn. 
To condemn is to wield the authority of a 
judge, who, with the assent of society, knows, 
weighs, rewards, and punishes. There are 
many to accuse, and readiness to accuse is 
not usually a feature of the loftiest or wisest 
natures, and to be accused (it depends on 
the accusation and the accuser, however) 
may bea great honour. The question that 
really affects us is the Apostle’s, “ Who is 
he that condemneth ?” 

The Divine condemnation is for sin. The 
sense of sin, of imperfection, of shortcoming, 
of mixed, often tainted motive, of lack of a 
high ideal, of slackness for good, of wishes 
we could not put into words, of imaginations 
which would make our dearest friends loathe 
and despise us, is more or less familiar to us 


them. To palliate or excuse them is not to 
heal or conquer them. To conceal them 
from others may only result in their fester- 
ing more deeply within. Of all condemning 
voices the most inexorable and depressing is 





the condemning voice of our own conscience. 
What matters it if we are acquitted and for- 
given by others, if we cannot acquit and 
forgive ourselves? “It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who ever maketh 
intercession for us.” 

In other words, that which makes peace 
with God and frees us from fear and re- 
morse on account of sin, is the life, the 
death, the resurrection, and the ascension 
of the Lord Jesus. When the sense of sin 
committed or duties neglected troubles and 
harasses me (and I may be glad to be thus 
troubled), what is my one consolation to be ? 
Christ has lived for me, and thereby done 
for me what I never could do for myself. 
“He has magnified the law, and made it 
honourable ;” and, as man, has fulfilled all 
righteousness on my behalf: not to save me 
the blessed pain and effort of working out 
my own salvation with fear and trembling, 
but that I might be made “ the righteous- 
ness of God in Him.” I have sinned every 
day, almost every hour, since I was born. 
The better I become, the more conscious I 
am of my sinfulness; the more I learn to 
feel sin and to mourn for it, the more im- 
possible it seems to me that I can ever be 
forgiven. Christ has died. He is the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world. 
“Him hath God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in His blood.” When He 
was on earth He said to sinners, “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee; go in peace.” Does He 
not, can He not, will He not say the same 
now? He will. “God is in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto Himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them.” If God 
says this, He expects us to believe Him, or 
we “make Him a liar.” If He is content 
with declaring it, but not explaining, I must 
be content to take it on His word, and to 
wait for its being all made clear when we 
see Him as He is. In the words of the 
beautiful hymn, whick preaches all the gospel 
we need, and understand, and care for— 

*“ T lay my sins on Jesus, 
Tne spotless Lamb of God ; 


He bears them all and frees us 
From the accurséd load.” 


When I cast my guilt on Him, He puts His 


| righteousness on me; for my sins He ex- 
all. To forget them is not to be ridded of | 


changes His obedience. Having made peace 
through the blood of His cross, He bestows 
that peace on me, and I am at rest. 

“There is, therefore, now no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
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“Yea, rather that is risen again,” St. Paul 
goes on to say. The resurrection of Christ 
has a twofold value—as the pledge of victory 
and as the manifestation of acceptance. He 
has conquered death. ‘“O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 
But His resurrection is also His Father's 
testimony to the sufficiency of the atonement 
by the cross. ‘Who was delivered for our 
offences, and raised again for our justifica- 
tion.” ‘The God of our fathers raised up 
Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree. 
Him hath God exalted with his right hand 
to be a Prince and a Saviour for to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.” 
The risen Saviour is the author and finisher 
of the new life; the pledge of acceptance 
and victory. Again St. Paul goes on: ‘“* Who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us.” Christ’s glorified 
humanity is at once the first-fruits and the 
earnest of our own glorification there. When 
we sin, He is our advocate. He presents 
before the face of His Father “the blood of 
sprinkling, which speaketh better things than 
that of Abel ;” as ‘the Lamb as it had been 
slain,” He represents the one sacrifice for 
sins ; whereby He hath “ perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified.” His presence is 
His intercession; His intercession insures 
the continual gift of the Holy Ghost for the 
Church’s life and work in the world. ‘“ We 
have not an High Priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” 

His incarnation is the ground of the atone- 
ment, His life the exposition of it, His death 
the completion of it, His resurrection the 
evidence of its acceptance, His ascension the 
application of its virtue. The incarnation 
makes the atonement possible. The atone- 
ment is the expression of the love of God, 
and the manifestation of the nature of God, 
in the claims of His holiness, the stupendous- 
ness of His sacrifice, the beauty of His 
humility. The resurrection crowns the cruci- 
fied with glory and honour, inspires the 
human family, of which Jesus has become a 
member, with dignity and hope. The ascen- 
sion, which opens the kingdom of heaven to 
all believers, brings heaven down to earth, 
through the power of the indwelling Spirit, 
into the homes and hearts of men. We, too, 
who know and believe the love God hath to 
us, take up our song and say, “ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain to receive power 
and riches, and wisdom and strength, and 
honour and glory and blessing.” 














In conclusion, if the atonement reveals the 
love of God, and this is its supreme reyela. 
tion, it also reveals the holiness of God. If 
He yearns to save, He may be forced to con. 
demn. The judge who says to some, “ Come 
ye blessed of my Father,” will say to others, 
“Depart from me, ye cursed.” We read of 
“the love of Christ which passeth knoy. 
ledge.” We also read (surely it is one of the 
most tremendous sentences in the Bible) of 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” 

Let no one trifle with sin, or presume on 
God’s forbearance about it, or think it does 
not matter, or that pardon can come when- 
ever it is convenient to ask for it. “The 
agony and the bloody sweat, the cross and 
the passion” are the measure as much of 
God’s unspeakable horror of sin as of His 
boundless pity for sinners. 

Then let it be observed that it is an incor. 
rect and perilous notion, that because Christ 
died for us, the temporal or eternal conse- 
quences of sin are repealed or diverted ; or 
that because “by His stripes we are healed,” 
the process of healing involves neither loss 
nor suffering to us. “The wages of sin is 
death,” and though the gift of God is eternal 
life, His full, free, present, ungrudged gift to 
us, sin, even though forgiven and forsaken, 
leaves its lethal efiect on us ; old habits, evil 
memories, indulged propensities, neglected 
talents go with us to the edge of our grave, 
make up the total of the character which 
will sum up our life’s history in the world, 
and be ours when we enter eternity. The 
apostle of justification in his letter to the 
“legal” Galatians, thought well to press this 
solemn warning—do not we need it as much 
as they? “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Lastly, when the apostle 
reminds us, as he is careful twice to remind 
us, that we are bought with a price, the price 
which St. Peter says is “the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot,” what is the inference he draws! 
In one place, that.of glorifying God in our 
body and in our spirit, which are God’s; and 
in the other, that of being His willing, ready, 
obedient slaves. If any one has real cause to 
doubt that he is forgiven, it will be he who 
has no penitence for past sin, no vehement 
burning desire to be pure and holy. If any 
of us wish to manifest to God and men the 
glorious liberty of those who are set free 
from sin and made servants unto righteous- 
ness, let them yield themselves to God, their 
Master, their Saviour, their Friend, whose 
yoke is easy and His burden light. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HIL COMPTON went off next morning 
by an early train, having in the mean- 
while improved the impression of him left 
upon the family in general, and specially upon 
Mrs. Dennistoun, to whom he had talked with 
enthusiasm about Elinor, expressed indeed 
in terms unusual to her ears, but perhaps only 
more piquant on that account, which greatly 
conciliated the mother. ‘“ Don’t you think,” 
said the Honourable Phil, “‘ because I speak 
alittle free and am not one for tall talk, that 
Idon’t know what she is. 
in me, but for the freest goer and the highest 
spirit, without a bit of vice in her, there 
never was one like Nell. The girls of my 
set, they’re not worthy to tie her shoes— 
thing I most regret is taking her among alot 
that are not half good enough for her. But 


you can’t help your relations, can you? and 
you have to stick to them for dozens of 
reasons. There’s the Jew, when you know her 
she’s not such a bad sort—not generous, as 


you may see from what she’s given Nell, the 
old screw : but yet in her own way she stands 
bya fellow, and we'll need it, not having just 
the Bank of England behind us. Her hus- 
band, old Prestwick, isn’t bad for a man that 
has made his own money, and they’ve got a 
jolly house, always something going on.” 

“But I hope,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, “ that 
soon as these autumn visits are over you 
will have a house of your own.” 

“Oh, that !” said Compton, with a wave of 
his hand, which left it in some doubt 
whether he was simply throwing off the 
suggestion, or treating it as a foregone con- 
clusion of which there could be no doubt. 
“Nell,” he went on, “gets on with the Jew 
like a house on fire—you see they don’t clash. 
Nell ain’t one of the mannish sort, and she 
doesn’t flirt—at least not as far as I’ve 
are 

“T should hope not, indeed,” said Mrs. 

ennistoun. 

“Oh, I’m not one of your curmudgeons. 
Where’s the harm? But she don’t, and 
there’s an end of it. She keeps herself to 
herself, and lets the Jew go ahead, and think 
she’s the attraction. And she'll please the 
old lord down to the ground. For he’s an 
old-fashioned old coon, and likes what he 
calls enue, don’t you know: but the end is, 

XXXII—16 


I’ve got no poetry | 


| there ain’t one of them that can hold a candle 
| to Nell. And I should not wonder a bit if 
she made a change in the lot of us. Con- 
version of a family by the influence of a 
pious wife, don’t you know. Sort of thing 
that they make tracts out of. Capital thing, 
it would be,” said Phil, philosophically, “ for 
some of us have been going a pace . 

“Mr. Compton,” said Mrs. Dennistoun 
solemnly, “I don’t understand very well 
what you mean by these phrases. They may 
be much more innocent than they seem to a 
| country lady’s ears. But I implore you to 
keep my Elinor clear of anything that you 
call going the pace. It must mean something 
very unlike her, whatever it means. She has 
been used to a very quiet, orderly life. 
Don’t hurry her off into a whirl of society, or 
among noisy gay people. Indeed I can 
assure you that the more you have her to 
herself the more you will be happy in her. She 
is the brightest companion, the most enter- 
taining Oh, Mr. Compton!” 

“T think it’s about time, now, mater, to 
call me Phil.” 

She smiled, with the tears in her eyes, and 
held out her hand. “Philip, then,” she said, 
“to make a little difference. Now remem- 
ber what I say. It is only in the sacredness 
of her home that you will know what is in 
Elinor. One is never dull with her. She 
has her own opinions—her bright way of 
looking at things—as you know. It is, per- 
haps, a strange thing for a mother to say, 
but she will amuse you, Philip ; she is such 
company. You will never be dull with 
Elinor: she has so much in her, which will 
come out in society, it is true, but never so 
brightly as between you two alone.” 

This did not seem to have quite the effect 
upon the almost-bridegroom which the mother 
intended. “Perhaps” (she said to herself), 
“he was a little affected by the thought” 
(which she kept so completely out of the 
conversation) “of the loss she herself was 
about to undergo.” At all events, his face 
was not so bright as in the vision of that 
sweet prospect held before him it ought to 
have been. 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ she knows a deal 
more than I do, or ever will. It’s she that 
will be the one to look blue when she finds 
herself alone with a fool of a fellow that 
doesn’t know a book from a brick. That's 
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the thing I’m most afraid As for society, 
she can have her pick of that,” he added, 
brightening up, “I'll not bind her down.” 

“You may be sure she'll prefer you to all 
the world.” 

He shrugged his shoulders a little. 

“They say it’s always a leap in the dark,” 
he said, “for how’s she to know the sort of 
fellow I am with what she sees of me here ? 
But I promise you I'll do my best to take 
her in, and keep her in that delusion, for her 
good—making believe to be all that’s virtu- 
ous ;: and perhaps not a bad way—some of it 
may stick. Come, mater, don’t look so hor- 
rified. I’m not of the Cousin John sort, 
but there may be something decent in me 
after all.” 

‘*T am sure,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, “ that 
you will try to make her happy, Philip.” She 
was crying by this time, which was a thing 
very odious to Phil. He took her by both 
hands and gave her a hearty kiss, which was 
a thing for which she was not at all prepared. 

“Tl do by her ” he said, with a mur- 


mur which sounded like an oath, “as well as 
I know how.” 

Perhaps this was not the very greatest 
comfort to her mother, but it was the best 


she was at all likely to get from a man so en- 
tirely different in all ways from her own 
species. She had her cry out quietly while 
he went off to get his bag. The pony car- 
riage was at the door in which Elinor was to 
drive him to the station, and a minute after 
Mrs. Dennistoun heard his voice in the hall 
calling to his Nell, his old girl, in terms 
which went against all the mother’s preju- 
dices of soft and reverent speech. To have 
her carefully-trained child, her Elinor, whom 
every one had praised and honoured, her 
maiden-princess so high apart from all such 
familiarity, addressed so, gave the old- 
fashioned lady a pang. It meant nothing 
but love and kindness, she said to herself. 
He reverenced Elinor as much as it was in 
such a man to do. He meant with all his 
heart to do by her as well as he knew how. 
It was as fantastic to object to his natural 
language as it would be to object to a French- 
man speaking French. That was his tongue, 
the only utterance he knew——- She dried 
her eyes and went out to. the door to see 
them start. The sun was blazing over all 
the brilliant autumnal colours of the garden, 
though it was still full and brilliant summer 
in the September morning, and only the 
asters and dahlias replacing the roses be- 
trayed the turn of the season. And nothing 
could be more bright than the face of Elinor 





as she sat in the homely little carriage, with 
the reins gathered up in her hand. He wag 
going away, indeed, but in a week he was 
coming back. Philip, as Mrs. Dennistoyn 
now called him with dignity, yet a little be. 
ginning of affection, packed up his long 
limbs as well as he could in the small space, 
“T believe she'll spill us on the road,” he 
said, “or bring back the shandrydan with a 
hole in it.” 

“There is too much of you, Phil,” said 
Elinor, giving the staid pony a quiet touch, 

“T should like some of those fellows to 
see me,” he said, “ joggled off to market like 
a basket of eggs ; but don’t smash me, Nell, 
on the way.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun stood on the steps look- 
ing after them, or rather, listening after 
them, for they had soon turned the corner 
of the house and were gone. She heard 
them jogging over the stony road, and the 
sound of their voices in the air for a long 
time after they were out of sight—the air was 
so still and so close, nothing in it to break 
the sound. The atmosphere was all sunshine, 
not a cloud upon the sky, scarcely a breath 
stirring over those hill-tops, which had almost 
the effect of a mountainous landscape, being 
the highest ground in all the visible space. 
Along the other side of the combe, where 
the road became visible, there were gleams 
of heather brilliant under the dark foliage of 
the firs. She sat down in the porch and 
waited to see them pass; there was a sorrow- 
ful background to her thoughts, but for the 
moment she was not actually sad, if perhaps 
a little forlorn. They had gone away leav- 
ing her alone, but yet in an hour or two 
Elinor was coming back. Time enough to 
think of the final parting. Next week Elinor 
would go and would not return. Mrs. Den- 
nistoun held on by both hands to to-day and 
would not think of that future, near as it 
was. She waited in a hush of feeling, 80 
near to great commotions of the heart and 
mind, but holding them at a distance in @ 
suspense of all thought, till the shandrydan 
appeared in the opening of the road. They 
were thinking of her, for she saw a gleam of 
white, the waving of a handkerchief, as the 
little carriage trundled along the road, and 
for a moment the tears again blinded her 
eyes. But Mrs. Dennistoun was very reason- 
able. She got up from the cottage porch 
after the pony carriage had passed in the 
distance, with that determination to make 
the best of it, which is the inspiration of 
so many women’s lives. 


And what a drive the others had through 
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the sunshine—or at least Elinor! You can 
never tell by what shadows a man’s thoughts 
may be haunted, who is a man of the world, 
and has had many other things to occupy him 
besides this vision ef love. But the girl had 
no shadows. The parting which was before 
her was not near enough to harm as yet, 
and she was still able to think, in her igno- 
rance of the world, that even parting was 
much more in appearance than in reality, 
and that she would always be running home, 
always going upon long visits brightening 
everything, instead of saddening. But even 
had she been going to the end of the world 
with her husband next week, Elinor would 
still have been happy to-day. The sunshine 
itself was enough to go to any one’s head, and 
the pony stepped out so that Phil had the 
grace to be ashamed of his reflections upon 
“the old girl.” They got to the station too 
early for the train, and had half an hour’s 
stroll together, with all the railway porters 
looking on admiring. They all knew Miss 
Dennistoun from her childhood, and they 
were interested in her “ young man.” 

“ And to think you will be in Ireland to- 
morrow,” said Elinor, ‘over the sea, with 
the Channel between us—in another island!” 

“T don’t see much that’s wonderful in that,” 
said Phil, ‘the boat goes every day.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing wonderful about the 
boat. Hundreds might go, and I shouldn’t 
mind, but you— It’s strange to think of 
you going off into a world I don’t know at 
all—and then coming back.” 

“To take you off to that world you don’t 
know, Nell; and then the time will come 
when you will know it as well as I do, and 
more too: and be able to set me down in my 
proper place.” 

“What is your proper place? Your place 
will always be the same. Phil, you’ve been 
80 good to me this time ; you’ve made every- 
body like you so. Mamma—that’s the best 
ofall. She was a little—I can’t say jealous, 
that is not the right word, but uncertain and 
frightened—which just means that she did 
not know you, Phil; now you've condescended 
to let yourself be known.” 

“Have I, Nell? I’ve had more luck than 
meaning if that’s so.” 

“Tis that you’ve condescended to let your- 
self be known. Aman has such odious pride. 
He likes to show himself all on the wrong 
side, to brave people’s opinions—as if it was 
better to be liked for the badnessin you than 
for the goodness in you!” 

._ “What's the goodness in me, Nell? I’d 
like to know, and then I can have it ready 





in other emergencies and serve it out as it is 
wanted.” 

“Oh, Phil! the goodness in you is—your- 
self. You can’t help being nice when you 
throw off those society airs. When you are 
talking with Mariamne and all that set of 
people—” 

“Why can’t you call her Jew ? life is too 
short to say all those syllables.” 

“T don’t like you to call her Jew. It’s 
unkind. I don’t think she deserves it. It’s 
a sort of an insult.” 

“Shut up, Nell. It’s her name and that’s 
enough. Mar-ry-am-ne! It’s a beast ofa 
name to begin with. And do you think any 
of us has got time to say as much as that for 
one woman? Oh, I suppose I’m fond of her 
—as men are of their sisters. She is not a 
bad sort—mean as her name, and never fond 
of parting with her money—but stands by a 
fellow in a kind of a way all the same.” 

“Tl never call her Jew,” said Elinor; “and, 
Phil, all this wonderful amount of things you 
have to do is simply—nothing. What do 
you ever do? It is the people who do 
things that have time to spare. I know 
one——” 

‘Don’t come down on me, Nell, again with 
that eternal Cousin John.” 

“Phil! I never think of him till you put 
him into my head. I was thinking of a gen- 
tleman who writes——” 

“Rubbish, Nell! What have I to do with 
men that write, or you either? Weare none 
of us of that sort. Ido what my set do, and 
more—for there was this director business ; 
and I should never mind a bit of work that 
was well paid, like attending Board meetings 
and so forth, or signing my name to papers.” 

* What, without reading them, Phil ?” 

“Don’t come over a fellow with your cle- 
verness, Nell! I am not a reader; but I 
should take good care I knew what was in 
the papers before I signed them, I can tell 
you. ! you'd like me to slave, to get you 
luxuries, you little exacting Nell.” 

“Yes, Phil,” she said, “I’d like to think 
you were working for our living. I should 
indeed. It seems somehow so much finer— 
so real a life. And I should work at home.” 

“A great deal you would work,” he said 
laughing, “with those scraps of fingers ! 
Let’s hear what you would do—bits of little 
pictures, or impossible things in pincushions, 
or so forth—and walk out in your most be- 
coming bonnet to force them down some poor 
shopkeeper’s throat?” 

“Phil!” she said, “ how contemptuous you 
are of my efforts. But I never thought of 
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either sketches or pincushions. I should 
work at home to keep the house nice—to 
look after the servants, and guide the cook, 
and see that you had nice dinners.” 

“And warm my slippers by the parlour 
fire,” said Phil. ‘“ That's too domestic, Nell, 
for you and me.” 

“ But we are going to be very domestic, 

_ Phil.” 

“Are we? Notif I knows it; yawn our 
heads off, and get to hate one another. Not 
for me, Nell. You'll find yourself up to the 
eyes in engagements before you know where 
you are. No, no, old girl, you may doa 
deal with me, but you don’t make a domestic 
man of Phil Compton. Time enough for 
that when we’ve had our fling.” 

“T don’t want any fling, Phil,” she said, 
clinging a little closer to his arm. 

* But I do, my pet, in the person of Bene- 
dick the married man. Don’t you think I 
want to show all the fellows what a stunning 
little wife I’ve got? and all the women I used 
to flirt with—” 

“Did you use to flirt much with them, 
Phil?” 

“You didn’t think I flirted with the men, 
did you ? like you did,” said Phil, who was 
not particular about his grammar. “I want 
to show you off a bit, Nell) When we go 
down to the governor’s, there you can be as 
domestic as you like. That’s the lineto take 
with him, and pays too if you do it well.” 

“Oh, don’t talk as if you were always 
calculating for your advantage,” she said, 
“for you are not, Phil. You are not a 
prudent person, but a horrid extravagant 
spendthrift ; if you go on chucking sover- 
eigns about as you did yesterday.” 

“ Well,” he said, laughing, “‘ wasn’t it well 
spent ? Didn’t I make your Rector open his 
old eyes, and stop the mouths of the old 
maids? I don’t throw away sovereigns in 
a general way, Nell, only when there’s a 
purpose in it. But I think I did them all 
finely that time—had them on toast, eh ?” 

“You made an impression, if that is what 
you mean; but I confess I thought you did 
it out of kindness, Phil.” 

“To the Punch and Judy? catch me! 
Sovereigns ain’t plentiful enough for that. 
You little exacting thing, ain’t you pleased, 
when I did it to please you, and get you 
credit among your friends ?” 

‘It was very kind of you, I’m sure, Phil,” 
she said, very soberly, “but I should so much 
rather you had not thought of that. A 
shilling would have done just as well, and 
they would have got a bed at the Bull’s Head, 





and been quite kindly treated. Is this your 
train coming ? It’s a little too soon, I think.” 

“Thanks for the compliment, Nell. It is 
really late,” he said looking at his watch, 
“but the time flies, don’t it, pet, when you 
and I are together? Here, you fellow, put 
my bag in a smoking carriage. And now, 
you darling, we’ve got to part; only for a 
little time, Nell.” 

“Only for a week,” she said, with a smile 
and a tear. 

“Not so long—a rush along the rail, a 
blow on the sea, and then back again, | 
shall only be a day over there, and then— 
bless you, Nell. Good-bye—take care of 
yourself, my little duck ; take care of your- 
self for me.” 

“Good-bye,” said Elinor, with a littlequiver 
of her lip. A parting at a road-side station 
is a very abrupt affair. The train stops, the 
passenger is shoved in, there is a clanging of 
the doors, and in a moment it is gone. -She 
had scarcely realised that the hour had 
come before he was whirled off from her, 
and the swinging line of carriages disappeared 
round the next curve. She stood looking 
vaguely after it till the old porter came up, 
who had known her ever since she was a 
child. 

“Beg your pardon, miss, but the pony is 
a-waiting,” he said. And then he uttered his 
sympathy in the form of a question:— 
“Coming back very soon, miss, ain't the 
gentleman ?” he said. 

“Oh, yes; very soon,” she said, rousing 
herself up. 

“ And if I may make bold to say it, miss,” 
said the porter, “an open-hearted gentleman 
as ever] see. There’s many as gives Us a 
threepenny for more than I’ve done for ‘im. 
And look at what he’s give me,” he said, 
showing the half-crown in his hand. 

Did he do that from calculation to please 
her, ungracious girl as she was, who was 80 
hard to please? But he never could have 
known that she would see it. She walked 
through the little station to the pony carriage, 
feeling that all the eyes of the people about 
were upon her. They were all sympathetic, 
all equally aware that she had just parted 
with her lover : all ready to cheer her, if she 
had given them an opportunity, by remind- 
ing her of his early return. The old porter 
followed her out, and assisted at her ascent, 
into the pony carriage. He said solemnly, 
“ And an ’andsome gentleman, miss, as ever 
I see,” as he fastened the apron over her feet. 
She gave him a friendly nod as she drove 
away. 
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How dreadful it is to be so sensitive, to | there for the mother, as it was virtually to 
receive a wound so easily! Elinor was vexed | begin for the child ; though indeed to Elinor 
more than she could say by her lover’s denial | also, notwithstanding her love, it was visible 
of the reckless generosity with which she had | more in the light of a point at which all 
credited him. ‘To think that he had done it | the known and certain ended, and where 
in order to produce the effect which had|the unknown and almost inconceivable 
given her so distinct a sensation of pleasure | began. The curious thing was that this 
changed that effect into absolute pain. And | barrier which was placed across life for them 
yet in the fantastic susceptibility of her | both, got somehow between them in those 
nature, there was something in old Judkin’s | last days which should have been the most 
half-crown which soothed her again. A shil- | tender climax of their intercourse. They 
ling would have been generous, Elinor said to | had a thousand things to say to each other, ° 
herself, with a feminine appreciation of the | but they said very little. In the evening | 
difference of small things as well as great, | after dinner, whether they went out into 
whereas half-a-crown was lavish—ergo, he | the garden together to watch the setting of 
gave the sovereign also out of natural pro-| the young moon, or whether they sat to- 
digality as she had hoped, not out of calcu-| gether in that room which had witnessed all 
lation as he said. She drove soberly home, | Elinor’s commencements of life, free to talk 
thinking over all these things, in a mood | as no one else in the world could ever talk 
very different from that triumphant happiness | to either of them, they said very little to 
with which she started from the cottage | each other, and what they said was of the 
with Phil by her side. The sunshine was | most commonplace kind. “It is a lovely 
still as bright, but it had taken an air of | night; how clear one can see the road on the 
routine and commonplace to Elinor. It had | other side of the combe!” “And what a bright 
come to be only the common day, not the | star thatis close tothe moon! I wish I knew 
glory and freshness of the morning. She felt | a little more about the stars.” ‘They are 
herself, as she had never done before, on the | just as beautiful,” Mrs. Dennistoun would say,. 
edge of a world unknown, where everything | “as if you knew everything about them, Eli 
would be new to her, where—it was possible | nor.” ‘ Are you cold, mamma? Iam sure I 
—that which awaited her might not be un-/| cansee youshiver. Shall I run and get you a 
mixed happiness, might even be the reverse. | shawl?” “It is a little chilly : but perhaps it 
It is seldom that a girl on the eve of marriage | will be as well to go in now,” the mother said. 
either thinks this or acknowledges to herself | And then indoors: “* Do you think you will! 
that she thinks it. Elinor did so involun- | like this lace made upas a jabot, Elinor?” “You 
tarily, without thinking upon her thought. | are giving me all your pretty things, though 
Perhaps it would not be unmixed happiness. | you know you understand lace much better 
Strange clouds seemed to hang upon the|thanIdo.” ‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,” Mrs. 
horizon, ready to roll up in tragic darkness | Dennistoun said hurriedly ; “that is a taste 
and gloom. Oh, no, not tragic, only common- | which comes with time. You will like it as 
place, she said to herself ; opaqueness, not | well as I do when you are as old as I am.” 
blackness. But yet it was ominous and |“ You are not so dreadfully old, mamma.” 
lowering, that distant sky. “No, that’s the worst of it,” Mrs. Dennistoun 
would say, and then break out into a laugh 
“Look at the shadow that handkerchief 
makes —how fantastic it is!” she cried. She 

THE days of the last week hurried along | neither cared for the moon, nor for the 
like the grains of sand out of an hour-glass | quaintness of the shadows, nor for the lace 
when they are nearly gone. It is true that | which she was pulling into dainty folds to 
almost everything was done—a few little bits | show its delicate pattern—for none of all 
of stitching, a few things still to be “got | these things, but for her only child, who was 
up” alone remaining, a handkerchief to | going from her, and to whom she had a hun- 
mark with Elinor’s name, a bit .of lace | dred, and yet a hundred, things to say: but 
to arrange, just enough to keep up a possi- | none of them ever came from her lips. 
bility of something to do for Mrs. Dennistoun| “Mary Dale has not seen your things, 
i the blank of all other possibilities—for to | Elinor: she asked if she might come to- 
interest herself or to occupy herself about | morrow.” 
anything that should be wanted beyond that| “I think we might have had to-morrow to 
awful limit of the wedding-day was of course | ourselves, mamma—the last day all by our- 
out of the question. Life seemed to stop | selves before those people begin to arrive.” 
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“Yes, I think so too; but it is difficult to 


say no, and as she was not here when the | 


others came—— She is the greatest critic in 
the parish. She will have so much to say.” 

“J daresay it may be fun,” said Elinor, 
brightening up a little, ‘and of course any- 
how Alice must have come to talk about 
her dress. I am tired of those bride’s- 
maids’ dresses ; they are really of so little 
consequence.” Elinor was not vain, to speak 
of, but she thought it improbable that when 
she was there any one would look much at 
the bride’s-maids’ dresses. For one thing, to 
be sure, the bride is always the central figure, 
and then there were but two bride’s-maids, 
which diminished the interest; and then— 
well, it had to be allowed at the end of all, 
that, though her closest friends, neither Alice 
Hudson nor Mary Tatham were, to look at, 
very interesting girls. 

“They are of great consequence to them,” 
said Mrs, Dennistoun, with the faintest 
smile. 

*“T didn’t mean that, of course,” said Elinor, 
with a blush; “only I never should have 
worried about my own dress, which after 
all is the most important, as Alice does about 
hers.” 

“Which nobody will look at,” Mrs. Dennis- 
toun said. 

*T did not say that : but to tell the truth, 
it is a pity for the girls that the men will not 
quite be, just of their world, you know. Oh, 
mamma, you know it is not that I think any- 
thing of that, but I am sorry for Alice and 
Mary. Mr. Bolsover and the other gentlemen 
will not take that trouble which country 
neighbours, or—or John’s friends from the 
Temple might have done.” 

“Why do you speak of John’s friends 
from the Temple, Elinor ?” 

“Mamma! for no reason at all. Why 
should 1? They were the only other men I 
could think of.” 

“Elinor, did John ever give you any 
reason to think r 

“ Mamma,” cried Elinor again, with double 
vehemence, her countenance all ablaze, “ of 
course he never did! how could you think 
such foolish things ?” 

“Well, my dear,” said her mother, “I am 
very glad he did not; it will prevent any 
embarrassment between him and you—for I 
must always belieye-——” 

“Don’t, please, oh, don’t! it would make 
me miserable; it would take all my happiness 
away.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun said nothing, but she 
sighed—a very small, infinitesimal sigh—and 


| 
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there was a moment’s silence, during which 
perhaps that sigh pervaded the atmosphere 
with a sort of breath of what might hayg 
been. After a moment she spoke again ; 

“TI hope you have not packed up your 
ornaments yet, Elinor. You must leave them 
to the very last, for Mary would like to gee 
that beautiful necklace. What do you think 
you shall wear on the day ?” 

“Nothing,” said Elinor, promptly. She 
was about to add, “I have nothing good 
enough,” but paused in time. 

“Not my little star? It would look very 
well, my darling, to fix your veil on. The 
diamonds are very good, though perhaps a 
little old-fashioned ; you might get them re. 
set. But—your father gave it me like that,” 

“I would not change it a bit, mamma, for 
anything in the world.” 

“Thanks, my dearest. I thought that 
was how you would feel about it. It is not 
very big, of course, but it really is very 
good.” 

“Then I will wear it, mamma, if it will 
please you, but nothing else.” 

“Tt would please me: it would be like 
having something from your father. I think 
we had less idea of ornaments in my day. I 
cannot tell you how proud I was of my 
diamond star. I should like to put it in for 
you myself, Elinor.” 

“Oh, mamma!” This was the nearest 
point they had come to that outburst of two 
full hearts which both of them would have 
called breaking down. Mrs. Dennistoun saw 
it and was frightened. She thought it would 
be betraying to Elinor what she wished her 
never to know, the unspeakable desolation 
to which she was looking forward when her 
child was taken from her. Elinor’s exclama- 
tion, too, was a protest against the imminent 
breaking down. They both came back with 
a hurry, with a panting breath, to safer 

round. 

“Yes, that’s what I regret,” she said. 
“Mr. Bolsover and Harry Compton will laugh 
a little at the Rectory. They will not be so 
—nice as young men of their own kind.” 

“The Rectory people are just as well born 
as any of us, Elinor.” 

“Oh, precisely, mamma: I know that; 
but wetoo— It is what they call a different 
monde. I don’t think it is half so nice 4 
monde,” said the girl, feeling that she had 
gone further than she intended to do; “ but 
you know, mamma 4 ‘ 

“T know, Elinor: but I scarcely expected 
from you——” ; 

“ Oh,” cried Elinor again, in exasperation, 
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“if you think that I share that feeling ! 
I think it odious, I think their monde is vulgar, 
nasty, miserable! I think—— ” 

“Don’t go too far the other way, Elinor. 
Your husband will be of it, and you must 
You think, perhaps, all that 


learn to like it. 
is new to me?” 

“ No,” said Elinor, her bright eyes, all the 
brighter for tears, falling before her mother’s 
look. “I know, of course, that you have 
seen—all kinds 8 

But she faltered a little, for she did not 
believe that her mother was acquainted with 
Phil’s circle and their wonderful ways. 

“They will be civil enough,” she went on, 
hurriedly, “‘and as everybody chaffs so much 
nowadays they will, perhaps,'never be found 
out. But I don’t like it for my friends.” 

“They will chaff me also, no doubt,” Mrs. 
Dennistoun said. 

“Oh you, mamma! they are not such fools 
as that,” cried poor Elinor; but in her own 
mind she did not feel confident that there 
was any such limitation to their folly. Mrs. 
Dennistoun laughed a little to herself, which 
was, perhaps, more alarming than that other 
moment when she was almost ready to cry. 

“You had better wear Lord St. Serf’s 
ring,” she said, after a moment, with a tone 
of faint derision which Elinor knew. 

“You might as well tell me,” cried the 
bride, “to wear Lady Mariamne’s revolving 
dishes. No, I wili wear nothing, nothing 
but your star.” 

“You have got nothing half so nice,” said 
the mother. Oh yes, it was a little revenge 
upon those people who were taking her 
daughter from her, and who thought them- 
selves at liberty to jeer at all her friends: 
but as was perhaps inevitable it touched Eli- 
nor a little too. She restrained herself from 
some retort with a sense of extreme and 
almost indignant self-control: though what 
retort Elinor could have made I cannot tell. 
It was much “ nicer” than anything else she 
had. None of Phil Compton’s great friends, 
who were not of the same monde as the people 
at Windyhill, had offered his bride anything to 
compare with the diamonds which her father 
had given to her mother before she was born. 
And Elinor was quite aware of the truth of 
what her mother said. But she would have 
liked to make a retort—to say something 
smart and piquant and witty in return. 

_ And thus the evening was lost, the even- 
ing in which there was so much to say, one 
of the three only, no more, that were left. 

Miss Dale came next day to see “the 
things,” and was very amiable: but the 





only thing in this visit which affected Eli- 
nor’s mind was a curious little unexpected 
assault this lady made upon her when she 
was going away. Elinor had gone out with 
her to the porch, according to the courte- 
ous usage of the house. But when they 
had reached that shady place, from which 
the green combe and the blue distance were 
visible, stretching far into the soft autumnal 
mists of the evening, Mary Dale turned upon 
her and asked her suddenly, “ What night 
was it that Mr. Compton came here ?” 

Elinor was much startled, but she did not 
lose her self-possession. All the trouble about 
that date had disappeared out of her mind 
in the stress and urgency of other things. 
She cast back her mind with an effort and 
asked herself what the conflict and uncer- 
tainty of which she was dimly conscious, 
had been ? - It came back to her dimly with- 
out any of the pain that had been in it. “It 
was on the sixth,” she said quietly, without 
excitement. She could scarcely recall to her 
mind what it was that had moved her so 
much in respect to this date only a little time 
ago. 

we Oh, you must be mistaken, Elinor. Isaw 

him coming up from the station. It was 
later than that. It was, if I were to give 
my life for it, Thursday night.” 

This was four or five nights before and a 
haze of uncertainty had fallen on all things 
so remote. But Elinor cast her eyes upon 
the calendar in the hall and calm possessed 
her breast. ‘It was the sixth,” she said with 
composed tones, as certain as of anything she 
had ever known in the course of her life. 

“Well, I suppose you must know,” said 
Mary Dale. 


CHAPTER XV. 


* Look at that, Elinor,” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, next day, when she had read, twice 
over, a letter, large and emblazoned with a 
very big monogram, which Elinor, well per- 
ceiving from whom it came, had furtively 
watched the effect of from behind an exceed- 
ing small letter of her own. Phil was not re- 
markable as a correspondent : his style was 
that of the primitive mind which hopes its 
correspondent is well, “as this leaves me.” 
He had never much more to say. 

“From Mariamne, mamma ?” 

“ She takes great pains to make us certain 
of that fact at least,” Mrs. Dennistoun said ; 
which indeed was very true, for the name of 
the writer was sprawled in gilt letters half 
over the sheet. And this was how it ran :— 
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“ DEAR Mrs. DENNISTOUN,— 

“ T have been thinking what a great pity 
it would be to bore you with me, and my 
maid, and.all my belongings. I am so silly 
that I can never be happy without dragging 
a lot of things about with me—dogs, and 
people, and so forth. Going to town in Sep- 
tember is dreadful, but it is rather chic to do 
a thing that is quite out of the way, and one 
may perhaps pick up a little fun in the even- 
ing. So if you don’t mind, instead of inflict- 
ing Fifine and Bijou and Leocadie, not to 
mention some people that might be with me, 
upon you, and putting your house all out of 
order, as these odious little dogs do when 
people are notused to them—I will comedown 
by the train, which I hope arrives quite punc- 
tually, in time to see poor Phil turned off. I 
am sure you will be so kind as to send a car- 
riage for me to the railway. We shall be 
probably a party of four, and I hear from 
Phil you are so hospitable and kind that I 
need not hesitate to bring my friends to 
breakfast after it’s all over. I hope Phil will 
go through it like a man, and I wouldn’t for 
worlds deprive him of the support of his 
family. Love to Nell. I am, 

“Yours truly, 
“ MARIAMNE PRESTWICK.” 


“The first name very big and the second 
very small,” said Mrs. Dennistoun as she 
received the letter back. 

“T am sure we are much obliged to her for 


not coming, mamma ! ” 


“ Perhaps—but not for this announcement 
of her not coming. I don’t wish to say any- 
thing against your new relations, Elinor——” 

“You need not put any restraint upon 
yourself in consideration of my feelings,” 
said Elinor, with a flush of annoyance. 

And this made Mrs. Dennistoun pause. 
They ate their breakfast, which was a very 
light meal, in silence. It was the day before 
the wedding. The rooms down-stairs had 
been carefully prepared for Phil’s sister. 
Though Mrs. Dennistoun was too proud to 
say anything about it, she had taken great 
pains to make these pretty rooms as much 
like a fine lady’s chamber as had been 
possible. She had put up new curtains, and 
a Persian carpet, and looked out of her stores 
all the pretty things she could find to deco- 
rate the two rooms of the little apartment. 
She had gone in on the way down-stairs to 
take a final survey, and it seemed to her that 
they were very pretty. No picture could 
have been more beautiful than the view from 
the long low lattice window, in which, as in 





a frame, was set the foreground of the 
copse with its glimpses of ruddy heather 
and the long sweep of the heights beyond, 
which stretched away into the infinite. That 
at least could not be surpassed anywhere; and 
the Persian carpet was like moss under foot, 
and the chairs luxurious—and there was g 
collection of old china in some open shelves 
which would have made the mouth of an 
amateur water. Well! it was Lady Mari- 
amne’s own loss if she preferred the chance 
of picking up a little fun in the evening, 
to spending the night decorously in that 
pretty apartment, and making further ac- 
quaintance with her new sister. It was 
entirely, Mrs. Dennistoun said to herself,” 
a matter for her own choice. But she was 
much affronted all the same. 

“Tt will be very inconvenient indeed send- 
ing a carriage for her, Elinor. Except the 
carriage that is to take you to church there 
is none good enough for this fine lady. I 
had concluded she would go in your uncle 
Tatham’s carriage. It may be very fine to 
have a Lady Mariamne in one’s party, but it 
is a great nuisance to have to change all one’s 
arrangements at the last moment.” 

“Tf you were to send the waggonett: from 
the Bull’s Head, as rough as possible with 
two of the farm horses, she would think it 
genre, if not chic ™ 

“T cannot put up with all this nonsense!” 
cried Mrs. Dennistoun, with a flush on her 
cheek. ‘ You are just as bad as they are, 
Elinor, to suggest such a thing! I have held 
my own place in society wherever I have 
been, and I don’t choose to be condescended 
to or laughed at, in fact, by any visitor in the 
world!” 

“Mamma! do you think any one would ever 
compare you with Mariamne—the Jew ?” 

“Don’t exasperate me with those abomin- 
able nicknames. They will give you one 
next. She is an exceedingly ill-bred and 
ill-mannered woman. Picking upa little fun 
in the evening! What does she mean by 
picking up a little fun——” 

“They will perhaps go to the theatre—a 
number of them; and as nobody is in town 
they will laugh very much at the kind of 
people, and perhaps the kind of play—and it 
will be a great joke ever after among them- 
selves—for of course there will be a number 
of them together,” said Elinor, disclosing her 
acquaintance with the habits of her new 
family with downcast eyes.  “* 

‘“‘ How can well-born people be so vulgar 
and ‘ill-bred?” cried Mrs, Dennistoun. “ 
must say for Philip that though he is care 
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Jess and not nearly so particular as I should 
like, still he is not like that. He has some- 
thing of the politeness of the heart.” 

Elinor did not raise her downcast eyes. 
Phil had been on his very good behaviour on 
the occasion of his last hurried visit, but she 
did not feel that she could answer even for 
Phil. “1am very glad, anyhow, that she is 
not coming, mamma: at least we shall have 
the last night and the last morning to our- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun shook her head. “The 
Tathams will be here,” she said ; “ and every- 
body, to dinner—all the party. We must go 
now and see how we can enlarge the table. 
fo-night’s party will be the largest we have 
ever had inthe cottage.” Shesighed a littleand 
paused, restraining herself. ‘ We shall have 
no quiet evening —nor morning either — 
again ; it will be a bustle and arush, You 
and I will never have any more quiet even- 
ings, Elinor : for when you come back it will 
be another thing.” 

“Oh, mother ! ” cried Elinor, throwing her- 
self into her mother’s arms: and for a moment 
they stood closely clasped, feeling as if their 
hearts would burst, yet very well aware, too, 
underneath, that any number of quiet even- 
ings would be as the last, when, with hearts 


full of a thousand things to say to each other, 
they said almost nothing—which in some 
respects was worse than having no quiet 
evenings evermore. 

In the afternoon Phil arrived, having re- 
turned from Ireland that morning, and paused 
only to refresh himself in the chambers which 


he still retained in town. He had met all 
his hunting friends during the three days he 
had been away; and though he retained a 
gallant appearance, and looked, as Alice Hud- 
son thought, “very aristocratic,” Mrs. Dennis- 
toun caught with anxiety a worn-out look— 
the look of excitement, of nights without 
sleep, much smoke, and, perhaps, much wine, 
inhis eves. What a woman feels who has 
to hand over her spotless child, the most 
dear and pure thing upon earth, to a man 
fresh from those indulgences and dissipations 
which never seem harmless, and always are 
repellent to a woman, is not to be described. 
Fortunately the bride herself, in invincible 
ignorance and unconsciousness, seldom feels 
i that way. To Elinor her lover looked 
tired’ about the eyes, which was very well 
explained by his night journey, and by the 
agitation of the moment. And, indeed, she 
did not see very much of Phil, who had his 
friends with him—his aide-de-camp, Bolsover, 
aud his brother Harry. These three gentle- 








men carried an atmosphere of smoke ana 
other scents with them into the lavender of 
the Rectory, which was too amazing in that 
hemisphere for words, and talked their own 
talk in the midst of the fringe of rustics who 
were their hosts, with a calm which was 
extraordinary, breaking into the midst of the 
Rector’s long-winded, amiable sentences, and 
talking to each other over Mrs. Hudson’s 
head. “I say, Dick, don’t you remember?” 
“‘ By Jove, Phil, you are too bad!” sounded, 
with many other such expressions and re- 
minders, over the Rectory party, strictly silent 
round their own table, trying to make a 
courteous remark now and then, but con- 
founded, in their simple country good man- 
ners, by the fine gentlemen. And then 
there was the dinner-party at the cottage in 
the evening, to which Mr. and Mrs. Hudson 
were invited. Such a dinner-party! Old 
Mr. Tatham, who was a country gentleman 
from Dorsetshire, with his nice daughter, 
Mary Tatham, a quiet country young lady, 
accustomed, when she went into the world 
at all, to the serious young men of the Temple, 
and John’s much-occupied friends, who had 
their own asides about cases, and what So- 
and-So had said in court, but were much too 
well-bred before ladies to fall into “shop ;” 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, who were such as 
we know them; and the bride’s mother, a 
little anxious, but always debonair; and 
Elinor herself, in all the haze and sweet con- 
fusion of the great era which approached sa 
closely. The three men made the strangest 
addition that can be conceived to the quiet 
guests; but things went better under the 
discipline of the dinner, especially as Sir 
John Huntingtower, who was a Master of 
the hounds and an old friend of the Dennis- 
touns, was of the party, and Lady Hunting- 
tower, who was an impressive person, and 
knew the world. This lady was very warm 
in her congratulations to Mrs. Dennistoun 
after dinner on the absence of Lady Mari- 
amne. ‘I think you are the luckiest woman 
that ever was to have got clear of that dread- 
ful creature,” she said. “Oh, there is nothing 
wrong about her that I know. She goes 
everywhere with her dogs and her cavaliers 
servantes. There’s safety in numbers, my 
dear. She has always two of them at least 
hanging about her to fetch and carry, and 
she thinks a great deal more of her dogs; 
but I can’t think what you could have done 
with her here.” 

“ And what will my Elinor do in such a 
sphere ?” the troubled mother permitted her- 
self to say. 
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“Oh, if that were all,” said Lady Hunting- 
tower, lifting up her fat hands—she was one 
of those who had protested against the mar- 
riage, but now that it had come to this point, 
and could not be broken off, the judicious 
woman thought it right to make the best of 
it—“ Elinor need not be any the worse,” she 
said. ‘Thank heaven, you are not obliged 
to be mixed up with your husband’s sister. 
Elinor must take a line of her own. You 
should come to town yourself her first season, 
and help her on. You used to know plenty 
of people.” 

“But they say,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, 
“that it is so much better to leave a young 
couple to themselves, and that a mother is 
always in the way.” 

“Tf I were you I would not pay the least 
attention to what they say. If you hold back 
too much they will say, ‘ There was her own 
mother, knowing numbers of nice people, that 
never took the trouble to lend her a hand.’” 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, turning 
round immediately to this other aspect of 
affairs, “that it never will be necessary for 
the world to interest itself at all in my child’s 
affairs.” 

“Well, of course, that is the best,” Lady 
Huntingtower allowed, “‘if she just goes softly 
for a year or two till she feels her way.” 

“But then she is so young, and so little 
accustomed to act for herself,” said the mother, 
with another change of flank. 

** Oh, Elinor has a great deal of spirit. She 
must just make a stand against the Compton 
set and take her own line.” 

Mrs. Hudson and Alice and Miss Tatham 
were at the other end of the room, exchanging 
a few criticisms under their breath, and dis- 
posed to think that they were neglected by 
their hostess for the greater personage with 
whom she was in such close conversation. 
And Lady Mariamne’s defection was a great 
disappointment to them all. “I should like 
to have seen a fine lady quite close,” said 
Mary (it was not, I think, usual to speak of 
“smart” people in those days), “one there 
could be no doubt about, a little fast and all 
that. I have seen them in town at a dis- 
tance, but all the people we know are such 
country people.” ‘ 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Hudson, primly, “I 
don’t like to hear you talk of any other 
kind. An English lady, I hope, whatever is 
her rank, can only be of one kind.” 

“Oh, mamma, you know very well Lady 
Mariamne is as different from Lady Hunting- 
tower as——” J 

“Don’t mention names, my dear ; it is not 


? 


| well-bred. The one is young, and natural} 
fond of gaiety ; the other—well, is not quite 
so young, and stout, and all that.” 

“Oh, that is all very well,” said Alice: 
“but Aunt Mary says——” ; 

Miss Dale was coming in the evening, and 
the Miss Hills, and the curate and the doctor 
and various other people, who could not be 
asked to dinner, to whom it had been care. 
fully explained (which, indeed, was a fact 
they knew) that to dine twelve people in 
the little dining-room of the cottage was a 
feat which was accomplished with difficulty, 
and that more was impossible. Society at 
Windyhill was very tolerant and understand- 
ing on this point, for all the dining-rooms 
were small, except, indeed, when you come 
to talk of such places as Huntingtower—and 
they were very glad to be permitted to have 
a peep of the bridegroom on these terms, or 
rather, if truth were told, of the bride, and 
how she was bearing herself so near the crisis 
of her fate. The bridegroom is seldom very 
interesting on such occasions. On the present 
occasion he was more interesting than usual, 
because he was the Honourable Philip, and be- 
cause he had a reputation of which most people 
had heard something. There was a mixture 
of alarm and suspicion in respect to him 
which increased the excitement ; and many 
remarks of varied kinds were made. “I 
think the fellow’s face quite bears out his 
character,” said the doctor to the Rector. 
“What a man to trust a nice girl to!” Mr. 
Hudson felt that as the bridegroom was living 
under his roof he was partially responsible, 
and discouraged this pessimistic view. “Mr. 
Compton has not, perhaps, had all the advan- 
tages one tries to secure for one’s own son,” 
he said, “ but I have reason to believe that 
the things that have been said of him are 
much exaggerated.” ‘Oh, advantages !” said 
the doctor, thinking of Alick, of whom it 
was his strongly expressed opinion that the 
fellow should be turned out to rough it, and 
not coddled up and spoiled at home. But 
while these remarks were going on, Miss Hill 
had been expressing to the curate an entirely 
different view. “I think he has a beautiful 
face,” she said with the emphasis some ladies 
use ; ‘‘a little worn, perhaps, with being too 
much in the world, and I wish he had 4 
better colour. To me he looks delicate: but 
what delightful features, Mr. Whitebands, 
and what an aristocratic air!” 


thing,” the curate said, with a faint tone of 
envy in his voice. 





“Don’t he just ?” cried Alick Hudson. “I 


“He looks tremendously up to every- | 
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should think there wasn’t a thing he couldn’t 
do—of things that men do do, don’t you 
know,” cried that carefully trained boy, 
whose style was confused, though his mean- 
ing was good. But probably there were 
almost as many opinions about Phil as there 
were people in the room. His two backers- 
up stood in a corner—half intimidated, half 
contemptuous of the country people. “ Queer 
lot for Phil to fall among,” said Dick Bolsover. 
“Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 
said Harry Compton, who had been about 
the world. “Oh, bosh with your French, 
that nobody understands,” said the best man. 

But in the meantime Phil was not there at 
all to be seen of men. He had stolen out 
into the garden, where there was a white 
vision awaiting him in the milky moonlight. 
The autumn haze had come early this season, 
and the moon was misty, veiled with white 
amid a jumble of soft floating vapours in the 
sky. Elinor stood among the flowers, which 
showed some strange subdued tints of colours 
in the flooding of the white light, like a bit 
of consolidated moonlight in her white dress. 
She had a white shawl covering her from 
head to foot, with a corner thrown over her 
hair. What had they to say to each other 


that last night ? Not much: nothing at all 


that had any information in it—whispers 
_ inaudible almost to each other. There was 
something in being together for this stolen 
moment, just on the eve of their being to- 
gether for always, which had a charm of its 
own. After to-night, no stealing away, no 
escape to the garden, no little conspiracy to 
attain a meeting—the last of all those delight- 
ful schemings and devices. They started 
when they heard a sound from the house, 
and sped along the paths into the shadow 
like the conspirators they were—but never to 
conspire more after this last enthralling time. 

“ You're not frightened, Nell ?” 

“No—except a little. There is one 
thing——” 

“What is it, my pet? If it’s to the half 
of my kingdom, it shall be done.” 

“Phil, we are going to be very good when 
we are together ? don’t laugh—to help each 
other ?” 

He did laugh, low, not to be heard, but 
long. “I shall have no temptation,” he said, 
“to be anything but good, you little goose 
of a Nell,” taking it for a warning of possible 
jealousy to come. 

“Oh, but I mean both of us—to help each 
other.” 

“Why, Nell, I know you'll never go 
wrong—— ” 





She gave him a little impatient shake. 
“You will not understand me, Phil. We 
will try to be better than we’ve ever been. 
To be good—don’t you know what that 
means {/—in every way, before God.” 

Her voice dropped very low, and he was 
fora moment overawed. “You mean going 
to church, Nell ?” 

“IT mean—yes, that for one thing; and 
many other things.” 

“That's dropping rather strong upon a 
fellow,” he said, “just at this moment, don’t 
you think, when I must say yes to every- 
thing you say.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean it in that way: and I 
was not thinking of church particularly ; but 
to be good, very good, true and kind, in our 
hearts.” 

“You are all that already, Nell.” 

“Qh, no, not what I mean. When there 
are two of us instead of one we can do so 
much more.” 

“ Well, my pet, it’s for you to make out 
the much more. I’m quite content with you 
as you are; it’s me that you want to im- 
prove, and heaven knows there’s plenty of 
room for that.” 

“No, Phil, not you more than me,” she 
said. 

“We'll choose a place where the sermon’s 
short, and we'll see about it. You mean, 
little minx, to bind a man down to go to 
church, the night before his wedding day !” 

And then there was a sound of movement 
indoors, and after a little while the bride 
appeared among the guests with a little more 
colour than usual, and an anxiously explana- 
tory description of something she had been 
obliged to do; and the confused hour flew 
on with much sound of talking and very little 
understanding of what was said. And then 
all the visitors streamed away group after 
group into the moonlight, disappearing like 
ghosts under the shadow of the trees. 
Finally, the Rectory party went too, the three 
mild ladies surrounded by an exciting circle 
of cigars ; for Alick of course had broken all 
bounds, and even the Rector accepted that 
rare indulgence. Alice Hudson half deplored, 
half exulted for years after in the scent 
that would cling round one particular even- 
ing dress. Five gentlemen all with cigars, 
and papa as bad as any of them! There had 
never been such an extraordinary experience 
in her life. 

And then the Tathams, too, withdrew, and 
the mother and daughter stood alone on 
their own hearth. Oh, so much, so much as 
there was to say! but how were they to say 
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it Y—the last moment, which was so precious | “ Most like as we'll never have her no more 
and so intolerable—the moment that would |—to mind,” she said. The gardener sent y 
never come again. an untidy bundle of white flowers. And 
“You were a long time with Philip, | Mrs. Dennistoun came herself to pour out 
Elinor, in the garden. I think all your old | thetea. “As if I had been ill, or had turned 
friends the last night.” into a baby again,” Elinor said. But there 
“JT wanted to say something to him, | was notmuchsaid. Mary Tatham was there 
mamma, that I had never had the courage | for one thing, and for another and the most 
to say.” important they had said all they had to 
Mrs. Dennistoun had been looking dully | say: the rest which remained could not be 
into the dim mirror over the mantelpiece. | said. The wedding was to be at a quarter 
She turned half round to her daughter with | to twelve, in order to give Lady Mariamne 
an inquiring look. time to come from town. It was not the 
“Oh, mamma, I wanted to say to him that | fashion then to delay marriages to the after- 
we must be good! We're so happy. God is so | noon, which no doubt would have been much 
kind to us ; and you—if you suppose I don’t | more convenient for her ladyship; but the 
think of you! It was to say to him—build- | best that could be done was done. Mr. 
ing our house upon all this, God’s mercy | Tatham’s carriage, which he had brought 
and your loss, and all—that we are doubly, | with him to grace the ceremony, was de- 
doubly bound to serve—and to love—and | spatched to the station to meet Lady Mari- 
to be good people before God ; and like you, | amne, while he, good man, had to get to 
mother, like you!” church as he could in one of the flys. And 
“My darling!” Mrs. Dennistoun said. And | then came the important moment, when the 
that was all. She asked no questions as to | dressing of the bride had to be begun. The 
how it was to be done, or what he replied. | wedding breakfast was not yet all set out in 
Elinor had broken down hysterically, and | perfect order, and there were many things 
sobbed out the words one at a time, as they | todo. Yet everyswoman in the house had 
would come, through the choking in her | a little share in the dressing of the bride. 
throat. Needless to say that she ended in | They all came to see how it fitted when the 





her mother’s arms, her head upon the bosom | wedding dress was put on. It fitted like a 
which had nursed her, her slight weight | glove! The long glossy folds of the satin 


dependent upon the supporter and protector | were a wonder to see. Cook stood just within 
of all her life. ‘the door, in a white apron, and wept, and 
That was the last evening. There re- | could not say a word to Miss Elinor; but 
mained the last morning to come; and after | the younger maids sent forth a murmur of 
that—what ? The great sea of an unknown | admiration. And the Missis they thought 
life, a new pilot, and a ship untried. was almost as beautiful as the bride, though 
her satin was grey. Mrs. a, het 
threw the veil over her child’s head, and put 
ee ae in the diamond star, the old-fashioned orna- 
AND now the last morning had come. ment which had been her husband’s present 
The morning of a wedding-day is a flying | to herself. And then again she had meant 
and precarious moment which seems at once | to say something to Elinor—a last word— 
as if it never would end, and as if it were a | but the word would not come. They were 
hurried preliminary interval in which the | both of them glad that somebody should be 
necessary preparations never could be done. | there all the time, that they should not be left 
Elinor was not allowed to come down-stairs | alone. And after that the strange, hurried, 
to help, as she felt it would be natural to do. ' everlasting morning was over, and the car- 
It was Mary Tatham who arranged the | riage was at the door. 
flowers on the table, and helped Mrs. Den-| Then again it was a relief that old Mr. 
nistoun to superintend everything. All the | Tatham had missed his proper place im 
women in the house, though they were so | the fly, and had to go on the front seat 
busy, were devoted at every spare moment | with the bride and her mother. It was 
to the service of Elinor. They brought her | far better so. If they had been left even 
simple breakfast up-stairs, one maid carrying | for ten minutes alone, who could have an- 
the tray and another the teapot, that each | swered that one or the other would not have 
might have their share. The cook, though| cried, and discomposed the bouquet and 
she was overwhelmed with work, had made|the veil? It seemed a great danger and 
some cakes for breakfast, such as Elinor liked. | responsibility over when they arrived at last 
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safely at the church door. Lady Mariamne 
was just then arriving from the station. She 
drew up before them in poor Mr. Tatham’s 
carriage, keeping them back. Harry Comp- 
ton and Mr. Bolsover sprang to the carriage 
window to talk to her, and there was a loud 
explosion of mirth and laughter, in the midst 
of the village people, and the children with 
their baskets of flowers who were already 

athered. Lady Mariamne’s voice burst out 
so shrill that it overmastered the church bells. 
“Here I am,” she cried, “ out in the wilder- 
ness. And Algy has come with me to take 
care of me. And how are you, dear boys ; 
and how is poor Phil?” “ Phil is all ready 
to be turned off, with the halter round his 
neck,” said Dick Bolsover ; and Harry Comp- 
ton said, “Hurry up, hurry up, Jew, the 
bride is behind you waiting to get out.” 
“She must wait then,” said Lady Mariamne, 
and there came leisurely out of the carriage, 
first, her ladyship’s companion, byname Algy, 
a tall person with an eye-glass, then a little 
pug, which was carefully handed into his 
arms, and then lightly jumping down to the 
ground, a little figure in black—in black of 
all things in the world! a sight that curdled 
the blood of the village people, and of Mrs. 
Hudson, who had walked across from the Rec- 
tory in a gown of pigeon’s-breast silk which 
scattered prismatic reflections as she walked. 
In black! Mrs. Hudson bethought herself 
that she had a white China crape shawl in 
her cupboard, and wondered if she could 
offer it toconceal this ill-omened gown. But if 
Lady Mariamne’s dress was dark, she herself 
was fair enough, with an endless fluff of light 
hair under her little black lace bonnet. Her 
gloves were off, and her hands were white 
and glistened with rings. “Give me my 
puggy darling,” she said in her loud shrill 
tone. ‘I can go nowhere, can I, pet, without 
my little pug!” 

“A Jew and a pug, both in church. It 
is enough,” said her brother, “to get the 
poor parson into trouble with his bishop.” 

“Qh, the bishop’s a great friend of mine,” 
said the lady; “he will say nothing to me, 
not if I put Pug in a surplice and make him 
lead the choir.” At this speech there was a 
great laugh of the assembled party, which 
stood in the centre of the path, while Mr. 
Tatham’s carriage edged away, and the others 
made efforts to get forward. The noise of 
their talk disturbed the curious abstraction 
in which Elinor had been going through the 
morning hours. Mariamne’s jarring voice 
seemed louder than the bells. Was this the 
first voice sent out to greet her by the new 





life which was about to begin? She glanced 
at her mother, and then at old Uncle Tatham, 
who sat immovable, prevented by decorum 
from apostrophising the coachman who was 
not his own, but fuming inwardly at the 
interruption. Mrs. Dennistoun did not 
move at all, but her daughter knew very 
well what was meant by that look straight 
before her, in which her mother seemed to 
ignore all obstacles in the way. 

“T got here very well,” Lady Mariamne went 
on; “ we started in the middle of the night, 
of course, before the lamps were out. Wasn’t 
it good of Algy to get himself out of bed at 
such an unearthly hour? But he snapped 
at Puggy as we came down, which was a 
sign he felt it. Why aren’t you with the 
poor victim at the altar, you boys ?” 

* Phil will be in a blue funk,” said Harry ; 
“go in and stand by your man, Dick: the 
Jew has enough with two fellows to see her 
into her place.” 

The bride’s carriage by this time pushed 
forward, making Lady Mariamne start in 
confusion. “Oh! look here; they have 
splashed my pretty toilette, and upset my 
nerves,” she cried, springing back into her 
supporter’s arms. 

That gentleman regarded the stain of the 
damp gravel on the lady’s skirt through his 
eye-glass with deep but helpless ~anxiety. 
“It’s a pity for the pretty frock!” he said 
with much seriousness. And the group 
gathered round and gazed in dismay, as if 
they expected it to disappear of itself—until 
Mrs. Hudson bustled up. “It will rub off; 
it will not make any mark. If one of you 
gentlemen will lend me a handkerchief,” she 
said. And Algy and Harry and Dick Bol- 
sover, not to speak of Lady Mariamne her- 
self, watched with great gravity while the 
gravel was swept off. “I make no doubt,” 
said the Rector’s wife, “that I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Lady Mariamne: 
and I don’t doubt that black is the fashion 
and your dress is beautiful: but if you 
would just throw on a white shawl for the 
sake of the wedding—it’s so unlucky to come 
in black ‘5 

“A white shawl!” said Lady Mariamne in 
dismay. 

“The Jew in a white shawl!” echoed the 
others with a burst of laughter which rang 
into the church itself and made Phil before 
the altar, alone and very anxious, ask him- 
self what was up. 

“Tt is China erape, I assure you, and very 
nice,” Mrs. Hudson said. 

Lady Mariamne gave the good Samaritan 
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a stony stare, and took Algy’s arm and sailed 
into church before the Rector’s wife, without 
a word said; while all the women from the 
village looked at each other and said, “ Well, 
I never!” under their breath. 

“Let me give you my arm, Mrs. Hudson,” 
said Harry Compton, “and please pardon me 
that I did not introduce my sister to you 
She is dreadfully shy, don’t you know, and 
never does speak to anyonewhen she has not 
been introduced.” 

*“* My observation was a very simple one,” 
said Mrs. Hudson, very angry, yet pleased to 
lean upon an Honourable arm. 

“My dear lady!” cried the good-natured 
Harry, “‘the Jew never wore a shawl in her 
life f 

And all this time the organ had been 
pealing, the white vision passing up the aisle, 
the simple villagers chanting forth their song 
about the breath that breathed o’er Eden. 
Alas! Eden had not much to do with it, 
except perhaps in the trembling heart of the 
white maiden roused out of her virginal 
dream by the jarring voices of the new life. 
The laughter outside was a dreadful offence 
to all the people, great and small, who had 
collected to see Elinor married. 

“What could you expect? It’s that wo- 
man whom they call the Jew,” whispered 
Lady Huntingtower to her next neigh- 
bour. 

“She should be put into the stocks,” said Sir 
John, scarcely under his breath, which, to be 
sure, was also an interruption to the decorum 
of the place. 

And then there ensued a pause, a pause 
broken by the voice, a little lugubrious in 
tone, of the Rector within the altar rails, and 
the tremulous answers of the pair outside. 
The audience held its breath to hear Elinor 
make her responses, and faltered off into sup- 
pressed weeping as the low tones ceased. Sir 
John Huntingtower, who was very tall and big, 
and stood out like a pillar among the ladies 
round, kept nodding his head all the time she 
spoke, nodding as you might do in forced as- 
sent to any dreadful vow. Poor little thing, 
poor little thing, he was saying in his heart. 
His face was more like the face of a man at a 
funeral than a man at a wedding. “ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord ”—he 
might have been nodding assent to that in- 
stead of to Elinor’s low-spoken vow. Phil 
Compton’s voice, to tell the truth, was even 
more tremulous than Elinor’s. To investigate 
the thoughts of a bridegroom would be too 
much curiosity at such a moment. But I 

think if the secrets of the hearts could be 





revealed, Phil for a moment was sorry for 
poor little Elinor too. 

And then the solemnity was all over in g 
moment, and the flutter of voices and 
congratulations began. 

Ido not mean to follow the proceedings 
through all the routine of the wedding day, 
Attempts were made on the part of the 
bridegroom’s party to get Lady Mariamne 
dismissed by the next train, an endeavour 
into which Harry Compton threw himself— 
for he was always a good-hearted fellow— 
with his whole soul. But the Jew declared 
that she was dying of hunger, and what 
ever sort of place it was, must have some- 
thing to eat; a remark which naturally en- 
deared her still more to Mrs. Dennistoun, 
who was waiting by the door of Mr. Tatham’s 
carriage, which that anxious old gentleman 
had managed to recover control of, till her 
ladyship had taken her place. Her ladyship 
stared with undisguised amazement when 
she was followed into the carriage by the 
bride’s mother, and when the neat little old 
gentleman took his seat opposite. “But 
where is Algy ? I want Algy,” she cried in 
dismay. ‘Absolutely I can’t go without 
Algy, who came to take care of me.” 

“You will be perfectly safe, my dear lady, 
with Mrs. Dennistoun and me. The gentle- 
men will walk,” said Mr. Tatham, waving his 
hand to the coachman. 

And thus it was that the forlorn lady 
found herself without her cavalier and with- 
out her pug, absolutely stranded among 
savages, notwithstanding her strong protest 
almost carried the length of tears. She was 
thus carried off in a state of consternation to 
the cottage, over the rough road, where the 
wheels went with a din and lurch over the 
stones, and dug deep into the sand, elicit- 
ing a succession of little shrieks from 
her oppressed bosom. “I shall be shaken 
all to bits,” she said, grasping the arm of 
the old gentleman to steady herself. Mr. 
Tatham was not displeased to be the cham- 
pion of a lady of title. He assured her in 
dulest tones that his springs were very good 
and his horses very sure—“ though it is nota 
very nice road.” 

“Oh, it isa dreadful road!” said Lady 
Mariamne. 

But in due time they did arrive at the cot- 
tage, where her ladyship could not wait for 
the gathering of the company, but demanded 
at once something to eat. “TI can’t really go 
another moment without food. I must have 
something or I shall die. Phil, come here 
this instant and get me something. They 
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have brought me off at the risk of my life, 
and there’s nobody to attend to me. Don't 
stand spooning there,” cried Lady Mariamne, 
“but do what I tell you. Do you think I 
should ever have put myself into this position 
put for you ?” 

“You would never have been asked here 
if they had consulted me. I knew what a 
nuisance you’d be. Here, get this lady some- 
thing to eat, old man,” said the bridegroom, 
tapping Mr. Tatham on the back, who did, 
indeed, look rather like a waiter from that 

int of view. 

“J shall have to help myself,” said the 
lady in despair. And she sat down at the 
elaborate table in the bride’s place, and 
began to hack at the nearest chicken. The 
gentlemen coming in at the moment roared 
again with laughter over the Jew’s impa- 
tience; but it was not regarded with the 
same admiration by the rest of the guests. 

These little incidents, perhaps, helped to 
wile away the weary hours until it was time 
for the bridal pair to depart. Mrs. Dennis- 
toun was so angry that it kept up a little 
fire, so to speak, in her heart when the light 
of her house was extinguished. Lady Mari- 
amne, standing in the porch with a bag full 
of rice to throw, kept up the spirit of the 
mistress of the house, which otherwise might, 


perhaps, have failed her altogether at that 
inconceivable moment; for though she had 
been looking forward to it for months it was 
inconceivable when it came, as death is in- 


conceivable. Elinor going away !—not on a 
visit, or to be back in a week, or a month, or 
& year—going away for ever! ending, as 
might be said, when she put her foot on the 
step of the carriage. Her mother stood by 
and looked on with that cruel conviction 
that overtakes all at the last. Up to 
this moment had it not seemed as if the 
course of affairs was unreal, as if something 
must happen to prevent it ? Perhaps the 
world will end to-night, as the lover says 
in the “Last Ride.” But now here was 
the end: nothing had happened, the world 
was swinging on in space in its old care- 
less way, and Elinor was going— going 
away for ever and ever. Oh, to come back, 
perhaps—there was nothing against that 
—but never the same Elinor. The mother 
stood looking, with her hand over her eyes 
to shield them from the sun. Those eyes 
were quite dry, and she stood firm and up- 
right by the carriage door. She was not 
“breaking down” or “ giving way,” as every- 
body feared. She was “bearing up,” as every- 

y was relieved to see. And in a moment 





it was all over, and there was nothing before 
her eyes—no carriage, no Elinor. She was 
so dazed that she stood still, looking with 
that strange kind of smile for a full minute 
after there was nothing to smile at, only the 
vacant air and the prospect of the combe, 
coming in in a sickly haze which existed only 
in her eyes. 

But, by good luck, there was Lady Mari- 
amne behind, and the fire of indignation 
giving a red flicker upon the desolate hearth. 

“JT caught Phil on the nose,” said that 
lady, in great triumph; “spoilt his beauty 
for him for to-day. But let’s hope she won’t 
mind. She thinks him beautiful, the little 
goose. Oh, my Puggy-wuggy, did that cruel 
Algy pull your little, dear tail, you darling ? 
Come to oos own mammy now those silly 
wedding people are away.” 

“Your little dog, I presume, is of a very 
rare sort,” said Mr. Tatham, to be civil. He 
had proposed the bride and bridegroom’s 
health in a most appropriate speech, and he 
felt that he had deserved well of his kind, 
which made him more amiable even than 
usual. “Your ladyship’s little dog,” he 
added, after a moment, as she did not take 
any notice, “I presume, is of a rare kind ?” 

Lady Mariamne gave him a look, or rather 
a stare. “Is Puggy of a rare sort?” she 
said over her shoulder, to one of the attendant 
tribe. 

“Don’t be such a duffer, Jew! You know 
as well as anyone what breed he’s of,” Harry 
Compton said. 

“Oh, I forgot!” said the fine lady. She 
was standing full in front of the entrance, 
keeping Mrs. Dennistoun in the full sun out- 
side. “I hope there’s a train very soon,” 
she said. “Did you look, Algy, as I told 
you? If it hadn’t been that Phil would 
have killed me I should have gone now. It 
would have been such fun to have spied upon 
the turtle doves!” 

The men thought it would have been rare 
fun with obedient delight, but that Phil 
would have cut up rough, and made a scene. 
At this Lady Mariamne held up her finger, 
and made a portentous face. 

“Oh, you naughty, naughty boy,” she 
cried, “ telling tales out of school.” 

“Perhaps, my dear lady,” said Mr. Tat- 
ham, quietly, “you would let Mrs. Dennis- 
toun puss.” 

“Qh!” said Lady Mariamne, and stared at 
him again for half a minute ; then she turned 
and stared at the tall lady in grey satin. 
“ Anybody can pass,” she said; “ I’m not so 
very big.” 
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“That is quite true—quite true. There is 
plenty of room,” said the little gentleman, 
holding out his hand to his cousin. 

“ My dear John,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, “I 
am sure you will be kind enough to lend 
your carriage again to Lady Mariamne, who 
is in a hurry to get away. There is another 
train, which stops at Downforth station, in 
half an hour, and there will just be time to 
get there, if you will order it at once. I told 
your man to be in readiness: and it would 
be a thousand pities to lose this train, for 
there is not another for an hour.” 

“By Jove, Jew! there’s a slap in the face 
for you,” said, in an audible whisper, one of 
the train, who had been standing in front of 
all the friends, blocking out the view. As for 
Lady Mariamne, she stared more straight than 
ever into Mrs. Dennistoun’s eyes, but for the 
moment did not seem to find anything to say. 
She was left in the hall with her band while 
the mistress of the house went into the 
drawing-room, followed by all the country 
ladies, who had not lost a word, and who 
were already whispering to each other over 
that terrible betrayal about the temper of 
Phil. 

“Cut up rough! Oh! poor little Elinor, 
poor little Elinor!” the ladies said to each 
other under their breath. 

*T am not at all surprised. It is not any 
news to me. You could see it in his eyes,” 
said Miss Mary Dale. And then they all 
were silent to listen to the renewed laughter 
that came bursting from the hall. Mrs. Hud- 
son questioned her husband afterwards as to 
what it was that made everybody laugh, but 
the Rector had not much to say. “I really 
could not tell you, my dear,” he said. “I 
don’t remember anything that was said—but 
it seemed funny somehow, and as they all 
laughed one had to laugh too.” 

The great lady came in, however, dragged 
by her brother to say good-bye. “It has 
all gone off very well, I am sure, and Nell 
looked very nice, and did you great credit,” 
she said, putting out her hand. “ And it’s 
very kind of you to take so much trouble to 
get us off by the first train.” 

: Oh, it is no trouble,” Mrs. Dennistoun 
said. 

“Shouldn’t you like to say good-bye to 
Puggy-muggy ?” said Lady Mariamne, touch- 
ing the little black nose upon her arm. “ He 
enjoyed that pdié so much. He really never 
has foie gras at home: but he doesn’t at all 
mind if you would like to give him a little 
kiss just here.” 

“Good-bye, Lady Mariamne,” said Mrs. 





Dennistoun, with one of the curtseys of the 
old school. But there was another gust of 
laughter as Lady Mariamne was placed in the 
carriage, and a shrill little trumpet gave forth 
the satisfaction of the departing guest at 
having “ got a rise out of the old girl.” The 
gentlemen heaped themselves into Mr. Tat. 
ham’s carriage, and swept off along with her, 
all but civil Harry, who waited to make their 
apologies, and to put up along with his own 
Dick Bolsover’s “things.” And thus the 
bridegroom’s party, the new associates of 
Elinor, the great family into which the 
Honourable Mrs. Phil Compton had been so 
lucky as to marry, to the great excitement of 
all the country round, departed and was seen 
no more. Harry, who was civil, walked home 
with the Hudsons when all was over, and 
said the best he could for the Jew and her 
friends. ‘You see, she has been regularly 
spoiled: and then when a girl’s so dreadfully 
shy, as often as not it sounds like impudence.,” 
“Dear me, I should never have thought 
Lady Mariamne was shy,” the gentle Rector 
said. ‘That's just how it is,” said Harry, 
He went over again in the darkening to take 
his leave of Mrs. Dennistoun. He found her 
sitting out in the garden before the open 
door, looking down the misty walk. The 
light had gone out of the skies, but the usual 
cheerful lights had not yet appeared in the 
house, where the hum of a great occasion 
still reigned. The Tathams were at the Ree- 
tory, and Mrs. Dennistoun was alone. Harry 
Compton had a good heart, and though he 
could not conceive the possibility of a woman 
not being glad to have married her daughter, 
the loneliness and the darkness touched 
him a little in contrast with the gaiety of 
the previous night. ‘‘ You must think usa 
dreadful noisy lot,” he said, “and as if my 
sister had no sense. But it’s only the Jew’s 
way. She’s made like that—and at bottom 
she’s not at all a bad sort.” 

“Are you going away?” was all the 
answer Mrs. Dennistoun made. 

“Oh, yes, and we shall be a good riddance,” 
said Harry; “but please don’t think any » 
worse of us than you can help—— Phil 
—well, he’s got a great deal of good in 
him—he has indeed, and she'll bring it all 
out.” 

It was very good of Harry Compton. He 
had alittle choking in his throat as he walked 
back. “Blest if I ever thought of it in that 
light before,” he said to himself. 

But I doubt if what he said, however well 
meant, brought much comfort to Mrs. De- 
nistoun’s heart. 





DEAN PLUMPTRE. 
By H. DONALD M. SPENCE, Dean or Grovuczster. 


T was in a great crisis of my life, when I 
first had the good fortune to meet 

E. H. Plumptre. The friendship which be- 
gan in 1861 between master and pupil has 
lasted for thirty years. It has never been 
broken. Only a few days before the end 
came I had a letter from him with the old 
bright, happy, hopeful ring in it, begging me 
to come and preach in his cathedral in the 
present Lenten season, and to have another 
of those well-re- 
membered con- 
versations with 
him about future 
phases of work. 

* * 

He will leave a 
sad gap in many 
of our lives. For 
varied knowledge 
there is perhaps 
no one like him 
left in our 
Church of Eng- 
land. An accom- 


plished linguist, 
a trained and in- 


teresting theo- 
logian, deeply 
read in ancient 
and modern liter- 
ature, he was 
equally at home 
with Aischylos as 
with Dante. Nor 
was it any effort 
for his versatile 
mind to place Aischylos and Dante for 
months on the shelf and to give himself 
heart and soul to some of those many works 
on the exegesis of the Holy Scripture for 
Which he is perhaps best known, works some 
of which will probably endure long after the 
present generation has passed away. 

It was perhaps the misfortune of the late 
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Dean of Wells’ life that as a boy he had | 


never been at a public school. No doubt 
that peculiar and pedantic manner, which to 
80 many veiled the generous and chivalrous 
and intensely sympathetic spirit of the 
scholar, was largely owing to this early want 
of that humanizing and invigorating influence 
which is only found in a great English public 
school. 
XXXII—17 


| knowledge of all kinds. 


E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 


Only on the eve of completing his eighteenth 
year he entered King’s College, London, and 
after a short year’s course proceeded, in the 
year 1840, to University College, Oxford, of 
which house his uncle Frederick was for 
many years the well-known head. 

One of his contemporaries—to the last his 
dear friend—relates how E. H. Plumptre 
came up literally stored with knowledge— 
During his resi- 
dence as an un- 
dergraduate he 
devoted himself 
heart and soul to 
reading, caring 
little for games 
and rarelyif ever 
sharing in them. 
In 1844 he came 
out, as might 
have been. ex- 
pected, with a 
brilliant de- 
gree. (He was a 
Double First). 

Curiously 
enough he was 
not chosen by 
the Fellows of 
his College to fill 
the first vacant 
fellowship. Their 
choice fell on 
another scholar 
who too had 
won high dis- 
tinction in the 
| schools, Mr. Bradley, the present Dean of 
| Westminster. These two— Bradley and 
Plumptre—had been firm friends during their 
undergraduate career, and the rivalry for 
| the University College Fellowship which fell 
| to the lot of Bradley, by no means interrupted 
'their friendship, which endured to the last. 
| No man ever had a more loyal and devoted 
friend than Plumptre found in Bradley. 

Probably one reason for the rejection of 
E. H. Plumptre at University College was 
his near connection with the Master. It is 
likely enough that votes were influenced 
owing to the disinclination on the part of 
some to see an uncle and nephew on the 
governing body of the College. The bril- 
liant degree of Plumptre, though, soon won 
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him a fellowship, but not at his own 
college. He was shortly after elected at 
Brasenose, and after a short interval spent in 
taking pupils was ordained deacon and priest 
by Bishop Wilberforce in 1846-7. 

About this period commenced his long 
connection with King’s College, London, 
which lasted without a break for some 
thirty-five years. During a long portion of 
this time he held the chaplaincy of the 
College and the Professorship of Pastoral 
Theology. Shortly after the preferment of 
Professor Ellicott to the Deanery of Exeter, 
Mr. Plumptre was elected to Dr. Ellicott’s 
Chair of the Exegesis of the New Testament, 
which he held until his appointment to the 
Deanery of Wells in 1881. 

His educational work at King’s was for 
twenty-two years of his busy, active life, sup- 
plemented by what to him was an especially 
loved task in Queen’s College, Harley Street. 
With F. D. Maurice, A. P. Stanley and 
others, he laid there the foundation stories of 
that great network of schools and colleges 
for the higher education of girls which now 
literally covers England. For the last two 
years of this long period of his connection 
with that famous girls’ college Plumptre 
acted as the Principal. 

For some time during those work-filled 
London years, he was assistant preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and for a brief period examin- 
ing chaplain to his old friend and colleague, 
Dr. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Thrice he was chosen a select preacher before | 
his old university, and for a time was the | 
Oxford Lecturer on the Septuagint. In | 
1866-7 the Bishop of London appointed him | 
Boyle Lecturer. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tait), 
wishful to bestow on the hardworking and 
indefatigable scholar some preferment of a 
more permanent character than the professor- 
ship, presented him to the living of Pluckley, 
Kent, which had been held by Dr. Oxenden, 
somewhile Bishop of Montreal and Metro- 
politan, which preferment four years later 
he exchanged for Bickley, near Chiselhurst. 
He found Pluckley too far from London, 
and he loved work at King’s and Queen’s 
—Bickley was only half an hour’s ride from 
town. 

He was gradually putting aside his college 
work, when he received the offer of the 
Deanery of Wells. This was in 1881. For 
the last ten years of his laborious life he 
lived under the shadow of the beautiful 
Wells Cathedral. In the busy years just 





outlined, E. H. Plumptre found time—it is 


a little puzzling what hours of the day or 
night were free for the unwearied lecturer, 
the instructive preacher, the earnest priest, 
the untiring friend of so many young stu- 
dents of both sexes —to write and edit 
works, many of them possessing conspicuous 
merit, all of them useful and interesting, 
scholarly, and suggestive; works the bare 
enumeration of which fills half a closely- 
printed column of Crockford’s well-known 
Directory. The more valuable of these 
included new translations of Sophocles and 
Atschylos, commentaries on Proverbs, for 
the “Speaker’s Commentary,” on the first 
three Gospels, and on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Lamentations, in the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol’s “Old and New Testament Com- 
mentary for English Readers,” a translation of 
the “ Commedia” and “Canzoniere ” of Dante, 
with life and notes ; and, last of all, the “ Life 
and Letters of Bishop Ken.” 

Among the more serious efforts, two 
volumes of graceful and suggestive verse 
deserve especial mention; these have each 
passed through several editions, 

It has been well remarked that in the case 
of both the famous deans (of St. Paul’s and 
Wells) who have just “fallen asleep,” their 
loss is too recent to enable those who en- 
joyed their personal intercourse and claimed 
their friendship to attempt any just esti- 
mate of their character. 

It would be impossible in the space 
allotted to a brief memoir of so full a life, to 
do more than just sketch the more prominent 
features of the literary labours of this distin- 
guished churchman, who for so many years 
has filled an important and influential posi- 
tion as teacher and writer among us. 

As an expositor of the Holy Scriptures 
he is perhaps best generally known. Dur- 
ing the long period of his work at King’s 
College, the exposition of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures was his main task, and suc- 
cessive generations of Divinity students look 
back in many instances to the hours spent in 
his lecture hall as among the most interest- 
ing and suggestive in their lives. In his 
Commentaries, as one of his earlier critics 
describes him, “He had a rare gift for 
seizing on fine distinctions of thoughts, for 
detecting and grasping the subtle shades of 
meaning and intention in words or colloca- 
tion of words, and with this gift he combines 
another almost as rare, that of bringing to- 
gether, from the most distant and unexpected 


hand.” 








quarters, facts and phrases, and usages of 
speech which illustrate the passage he has in 
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“Whatever he has to say, moreover, he 
says in simple, flexible English, while yet he 
can be as terse and compressed as he is seleet 
and happy in his style.” “It is impossible,” 
went on his critic, “to read some of his 
expositions without being impressed with 
the conviction that as an expositor for English 
readers he stands almost unrivalled.” The 
limitation to English readers was a happy 
one, for in the case of the scholar the 
commentaries of Ellicott and Lightfoot 
and Westcott are more satisfying, moving, 
as they do, in quite another sphere of 
thought. 

As a popular expositor, perhaps his chief 
fault was his marvellous and exuberant 
fancy. Every now and then he gave this 
brilliant but perhaps dangerous talent an 
over-free license, and out of the slenderest 
hints in the text he would weave a wondrous 
web of fancy, charming to read and to dwell 
on,but somewhat untrustworthy. Those at all 
familiar with the literary work of the distin- 
guished subject of this little study will recall 
to mind the brilliant but fanciful papers in 
the “ Expositor” on Apollos and his supposed 
writings, and on Ezekiel, in that interesting 
series of papers the author well termed “ An 
Ideal Biography.” The danger of these 
deeply interesting and valuable essays lay in 
the student’s liability to mix up fact with 
pure hypothesis. With the charm of the 
writing, and the evident firm belief of the 
writer in the truth of the story he was 
putting together, the reader is not unire- 
quently beguiled to accept Dr. Plumptre’s 
ingenious fancies as bond-jide history. Even 
in a biography like that of Bishop Ken, the 
strange fancy for weaving into the narrative 
an imaginary journey, and every incident 
which probably happened in the course of 
that journey, is indulged in. 

But after all, these faults are but little 
scars in the mass of instructive and beautiful 
work our friend has left behind him. 

As a theologian it would be hardly fair to 
say that his connection with F. D. Maurice, 
whose sister he married, and to whom he was 
deeply and tenderly attached, did not influ- 
ence him in some degree. The chivalry—if 
one dares use the word—of Maurice’s theo- 
logy was, as one might have expected, 
strangely winning to a mind so enthusiastic 
and generous as Plumptre’s. But Plumptre 
Was an independent thinker and an indefati- 
gable reader, so he cannot properly be classed 
asa pupil of Maurice. Indeed, the fact of 
his having been chosen by Bishop Ellicott 
as the largest contributor to ‘“‘ The Commen- 





tary for English Readers” at once stamps 
our character of his theology.* 

Indeed, it would be difficult to classify him 
as belonging to any school. In old King’s 
College days his pupils were in the habit of 
considering their professor as belonging to 
the ranks of High Churchmen. But this is 
many years ago, and the Dean of Wells has 
remained in opinions touching ritual very 
much what he was in 1860; while the 
general tone of public Church thought, espe- 
cially in ritual and worship, has during the 
last quarter of a century undergone consi- 
derable change, and possibly some develop- 
ment. 

He was particularly interesting and very 
suggestive as a preacher, always, however, ad- 
dressing himself to the head rather than the 
heart. His delivery, whilevery solemn, was not 
effective, and his voice, monotonous at times, 
even harsh. Those who loved him and 
admired his life and work always heard him 
gladly, and after hearing him never went 
away unenriched with new ideas and noble 
thoughts. But the great mass of listeners, to 
whom the Professor and the Dean was more 
or less the shadow of a great name, usually 
went away disappointed. He had absolutely 
none of the orator’s powers which help to 
make the popular and effective preacher. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible as yet, to 
assign him his true place as a poet. His two 
volumes of English verse have passed through 
several editions. They have, it is true, their 
own peculiar charm, but even his dearest 
friends would hardly claim for them a place 
in the first rank of our English poems. Grace- 
ful and touching, always suggestive, often 
musical, they lack that indescribable some- 
thing which raises verse into the category of 
poetry. 

His most ambitious work in the realm of 
poetry unquestionably is an English trans- 
lation of Dante, including the ‘‘ Canzoniere,” 


-as well as the whole of the “ Commedia,” in 


the metre of the original, together with an 
elaborate biography of the great Italian poet 
and several excursus. Plumptre is an ex- 
cellent Dantist, and his work is admirably 
painstaking and full of suggestion; the ren- 
dering graceful and musical. 

After all, a dry sketch of his life and some 
of his works, a bare summary of his college 


* I must not be supposed by this remark at all to affirm that 
E. H. Plumptre’s Theology was en bloc approved by Ellicott. 
No one who knew the two scholars could for one moment sus- 
pect this. Only the choice of Plumptre by Ellicott as the 
writer of so much of the great “Commentary for English 
Readers” shows how largely Bishop Ellicott trusted and es- 
teemed his former colleague and friend. His trust and confi- 
dence were amply justified by a general approval by different 
schools of thought of Plumptre’s work in book in question. 
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successes, a list of the various lectureships 
and professorships he held, the preferments— 
the last not a very long and stately list— 
bestowed on him, gives no real idea of what 
he was to his pupilsand friends. The simple 
enumeration of his writings, the story of his 
busy life, at once calls out the comment. 
He surely did too many things to be really 
eminent in any one, either as commentator, 
or teacher, poet, or biographer. No man 
could be excellent in all these. Had he 
limited his tastes, no doubt the good work 
he produced would have been better, and 
the world perhaps richer. But no one who 
knew the generous, restless, impulsive heart, 
and its longing desires, would have wished 
him other than he was. 

His old friend, Canon Buckle, in an elo- 
quent and touching funeral sermon in Dean 
Plumptre’s Cathedral of Wells, with great 
force and truth spoke of the late Dean’s varied 
knowledge of language thus: ‘Tongues he 
possessed by no spontaneous grace, but by 
the slow toil of persevering industry, as bear 
witness his translations of Greek tragedians 
and of the monumental work of the great 
Christian poet of medizval Italy.” In addi- 


tion to Italian, he had a thorough knowledge 
of German and French. He was deeply read 


in all classical literature, and his metrical 
translations of Sophocles and Aéschylos, if 
not classed among his more popular, will 
certainly rank among his more remarkable 
literary efforts. He was no mean Hebraist ; 
his work on Proverbs in the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary,” is well known and highly 
valued. He also wrote on the Books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations, in Bishop 
Ellicott’s “Old Testament Commentary for 
English Readers.” 

At work during a long and varied and most 
busy life it has fallen to the lot of few teachers 
to influence so many of the young of both 
sexes ; and the young with whom Plumptre’s 
lot was cast for so many years, in a peculiar 
and especial way were open to influence. 
At King’s, the theological students were not 
as a rule drawn from the same class as the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge undergraduates; many 
of them were older men, who had begun life 
at a very early age in some commercial 
centre, and who were attracted to theological 
studies by some higher inner longing. Others 
were unable to afford the more expensive uni- 
versity training. Thus the students of King’s 
were as a class peculiarly sensitive to sym- 
pathy—made up of men, owing to one cause 
or another, out of the beaten educational 
track. On these Plumptre exercised a wide 





and thoroughly healthy influence. His aq. 
mirable powers of work, his high and ep. 
nobling thoughts, his ever generous and sym- 
pathetic nature, found and kept the key of 
many a struggling student’s heart; and the 
foundation-story of not a few useful, earnest 
self-forgetting lives were laid in the class. 
room and library at King’s. 

Side by side with his work at King’s, this 
unwearied worker carried on, in some re- 
spects, similar duties at the Girls’ College in 
Harley Street. Rightly to appreciate the 
late Dean of Wells—whose loved, quaint 
figure will be so sorely missed from the 
beautiful little city where he spent his last 
ten quiet, happy years—the estimate which 
some of his girl pupils at Queen’s formed of 
their loved teacher should be summarised. 
There, perhaps, more than in any other of 
his many work-ceutres, was he loved and 
honoured. 

His indeed was a career worth living—his 
bright and noble words, written and spoken, 
together with the example of an unselfish life 
of ceaseless activity, have kindled many a 
spark of that real enthusiasm which ever 
marks a faithful, true life. 

Never robust, and yet ever shrinking from 
rest, as the sixtieth year approached, the un- 
wearied worker began a little to flag, and 
signs of fatigue and work-weariness now and 
again were apparent. The writer of this 
sketch well remembers what the Professor 
once expressed to him, of his desire to spend 
his life’s evening under the shadow of one 
of the great cathedrals. He often longed to 
throw off the ever-increasing burden of teach- 
ing and lecturing ; the sweet, but still anxious 
care of the beautiful suburban parish and 
church where he was vicar ; and to give his 
last years to quiet, to study, and to prayer 
in some one of our storied Minsters, whose 
inimitable heauty and matchless associations 
none could enter into with greater zeal and 
appreciation than he. 

He had his wish. In 1881, the Queen, on 
the suggestion of the Prime Minister, ap- 
pointed him to the Deanery of Wells, and 
there as he desired, in one of the loveliest 
of these old-world scenes, in his stately 
Deanery looking upon his Minster with its 
gorgeous west front, beautiful with a dream- 
like beauty, he spent his last ten yeas, 
certainly the quietest, perhaps the happiest, 
of his life. 

Removed by his high position from all party 
strife, able to assist and to support what was 
best and noblest, truest and most real among 
High Churchmen as among Evangelicals, 


he fel 
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Plumptre, in many respects, was an ideal 
Dean. Loved and honoured alike by the 
yenerable scholar Bishop of the diocese, and 
the civil authorities of the city and county, 
he found abundant opportunities of useful- 
ness and helpfulness alike in his stately 
athedral and in the work-a-day world which 
lay at its feet. 

_ Some of his best, certainly some of his most 
enduring literary work, was done at Wells. 
It was from the old cathedral city that his 
great work on Dante was dated. It was 
among the familiar scenes of the holy 
Bishop’s life that he wrote his last noble 
work, the Life of the saintly Ken, a man 
who, for his Master’s dear sake, and for what 
he felt was truth, gave up his great office, 





his loved home, and all that men most 
prize. 

One wrote of our loved friend, the day 
after his remains were laid to rest in the 
presence of many real mourners, the follow- 
ing touching words. 


‘*No good work or share of good work was to 
him unwelcome. And beyond the city walls, wherein 
mainly his later life was spent, was his influence felt, 
and not enly in matters of public concern. Lonely 
and distant workers who had never looked upon his 
face found that personal contact was not needed to 
arouse his sympathy. He loved his brothers whom 
he had not seen. 

‘In the shadow of the Cathedral the granite slab 
upon his grave is covered with lilies and violets, 
heaped by yl age ws It not inaptly typifies the 
solid basis of a life whose beauty, grace, and purity 
were manifest to all.’ 





A HIGHLAND PARISH OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
By AGNES M. MACLEOD. 


i gto’ day in spring, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean. Far in the dis- 
tance the golden clouds kissing the high 
summits of the Estrelles Mountains, while 
their rocky sides lie enveloped in a soft, 
blue haze. On a height to our left stands 
the old town of Cannes, with its strong 
tower surrounded by- square roofs, and 
below there rises a forest of masts and sails, 
where large trading ships and small fishing- 
boats: rock lazily at anchor in “the port.” 
Far out in the blue distance lie the islands 
of St. Honorat and St. Marguerite; one with 
its busy garrison, the other with its peaceful 
monastery, symbols of life in activity and 
in repose. The air is warm and laden 
with the scent of eucalyptus and orange 
flowers, and the day is soft and balmy, 
making one long to stay out, lazily dream- 
ing away the hours, or listening to some old- 
world story. 

On just such an afternoon I sat at the feet 
of a dear old friend, who had come, like me, 
from the shores of the distant Highlands. 
Together we gazed on the beauty before us, 
and gradually our thoughts wandered to 
other islands, whose rocky shores are washed 
by Atlantic seas ; and to other mountains on 
whose lofty summits the grey storm-clouds 
too often rest. 

We talked together of the kind and true 
hearts who had lived there long ago, and, as 
We fell into this vein of feeling, my friend 
told the story of a country parish where his 





grandfather had ministered at the end of the 
last century. 

So much has been lately said and written 
about these northern districts that it may 
interest some to hear of a parish in the 
Lewis, as it was at the close of the last cen- 
tury. The parish was Uig, and no one who 
has seen the wild beauty of its coast can 
ever forget it. 

“We can see yet,” said my friend, “these 
grand shores, girdled by rock and crag, on 
whose sides the Atlantic waves break in 
thunder, followed by a solemn roar as they 
retreat again! There are two large indenta- 
tions—the Bay of Uig and Loch Roag, in the 
former of which are no places of anchorage, 
in the latter many, as we shall presently 
see.” 

In the first statistical account of Uig, its 
minister (the Rev. Hugh Monro) stated that. 
it had three peculiarities : first, there was no 
plough in it; secondly, no wheeled vehicle, 
and third no roads ! 

This will give some idea of the primitive 
and patriarchal mode of life which then pre- 
vailed. The Manse stood on a grassy spot, 
sloping down to the white sand which girdled 
the Bay. How well we know the Scottish 
Manse of these days—with three upper win- 
dows looking out to sea, and two below, on 
each side ofa plain front door, where friends 
were sure of a welcome, where foes were 
reclaimed by kindness, and the poor and help- 
less always found relief! As we said before, 
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there are in Loch Roag many places of 
anchorage, as there are also several islands 
which afford shelter. 

At the close of the last century an Ameri- 
can liner strayed out of her course into Uig 
Bay, where she was wrecked on the rocks. 
The passengers (comprising many American 
ladies and gentlemen) took refuge in the 
Manse, where they remained till they could 
be taken on to Stornoway, in open boats 
for sixteen miles, upon the quieter waters 
of Loch Roag, and thence over the moor, 
as they could best go. The captain and 
officers remained for most of the winter 
in the Manse (looking after the wreck and 
cargo), there being no such thing as a hotel 
in the parish; no remuneration was ever 
named, the Rev. Hugh Monro being one 
of the good old sort, and “given to hospi- 
tality.” 

Behind the Manse was a wide space of 
green grass without a tree, and rocky knolls 
stretching behind it, and on the opposite 
shore there flowed a broad salmon river, in 
which the parish minister had the right to 
fish. He kept a fisherman of his own, and it 


was a cheering sight on a fine summer morn- 
ing to see from seventy to a hundred glitter- 
ing salmon lying on the green in front of 


the Manse, and after a few were laid aside 
for home use and for gifts to friends and 
others, all that remained were constantly dealt 
out to the poor or sick in the parish. 

The Rev. Hugh Monro had studied at 
Aberdeen College, where his forefathers 
had been before him. At that time the 
students at this college lived quite within 
its walls, and ate at the same table, a strict 
rule being that during the meal one of their 
number was always appointed to stand up 
and read from one of the classics, Mr. 
Monro was at this time accompanied by his 
nephew, Donald MacLeod of Drynoch, who 
was considerably his junior, and to whom he 
acted as a sort of guardian. 

One night MacLeod did not return to 
college when the evening bell rang at nine, 
and was in consequence locked out. Next 
night Monro went up to his nephew’s room, 
and, finding him asleep, gave him (in nautical 
language) such a “taste of the rope’s-end” 
that to the day of his death, MacLeod used 
to say, that had his uncle not acted in this 
prompt and summary manner he might have 
turned out a “ne’er-do-weel.” He never 
again forgot the college bells! 

Hugh Monro came to Uig in early life, 
bringing a sweet young wife with him. He 
was then a tall, strong man, dark-haired and 





handsome, able for much work and for walk. 
ing long distances without food or rest. Lat. 
terly asthma was his great enemy, and he 
was often found stretched on the ground in 
much suffering. 

There were no. educated people in tha 
parish, with the exception of the school- 
master and one farmer, named Macaulay, 
and the minister used to tell how one day, 
in looking over the shoulder of his farming 
friend, he found him intently studying 
Horace! This learned farmer was an an- 
cestor of the historian Macaulay, whose 
forefathers originally went from this part of 
the island, the ruins of the ancestral home at 
Mangersta being still pointed out. A weird 
place this Mangersta! where the wild waves 
roll with such a deep roar that, listening to 
them, a stranger would be utterly deprived 
of sleep. In these days to procure books was 
no easy task. A merchant in Stornoway used 
to send a vessel once a year to Aberdeen, by 
which a box of books for the Manse was pro- 
cured (bought, not lent as in the present day). 
The man whose ship brought them was also 
a great reader, so that to procure good volumes 
was a matter of interest to him as well as to 
the minister. 

There was a boy in the shop at Stornoway, 
Colin Mackenzie by name, who got educated 
through reading these books, and then, through 
the Seaforth influence, was sent to perfect 
himself in London. He was great in mathe- 
matics, and got into the East India Company's 
service of Engineers, was employed on survey, 
attained the rank of colonel, and eventually 
became Surveyor-General of India. 

But to return to the Manse and its inmates, 
After a few years of quiet happiness, the 
minister’s gentle young wife was taken from 
him, leaving him two sons and three little 
daughters to help to soothe his grief. One 
son early joined his mother in the home 
above. John, of whom we shall hear more 
anon, was sent to Aberdeen College, where 
his father and grandfather had been edu- 
cated before him, and after his departure 
Mr. Monro gave up all the time that could 
be spared from his parochial duties (his parish 
was thirty miles by ten) to the education of 
his three little daughters. 

The parishioners still talk of his wonder- 
ful knowledge of every person and thing m 
it. They tell a story of how one snowy day, 
while some men were “winnowing” (as i 
Scriptural times), a strange cow went past 
which no one could recognise, and all won- 
dered to whom the valuable possession be- 
longed. “Stop!” cried one, “here comes 
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the minister. He knows about a thing.” 
“ Please ye, sir, an’ can ye say from where 
the cow comes?” ‘That’s a cow belonging to 
a poor old widow at Islevick” (a place about 
seven miles off), he calmly replied. ‘Come, 
now, my lads, take the cow home to the poor 
old body, for she’ll be anxious.” As usual, 
he proved right. 

Mr. Monro’s kindness to his people was 
proverbial. It was said that he never 
sold a sheep, although the glebe was a very 
extensive one. Every autumn, when the 
sheep were collected, the poor of the parish 
also assembled, and it gave him great plea- 
sure, after the Manse was supplied, to divide 
the residue of his stock among the needy and 
deserving. ‘The simple people returned his 
kindness in every way that they could. It 
was not uncommon to see a band of them 
arrive in a morning to inquire what work 
could be done on the glebe. The minister 
had but to say on what day he wished his 
barley sown or reaped, the ground cropped, 
or the peats cut, and it was done—done 
heartily, too, with a right good will. 

As we have said, there was no plough in 
the parish in those days, so the whole glebe 
was cultivated with the cas-crom (a sort of 
crooked spade), and sometimes from fifty to 


seventy men would offer their services to 


get the work done. The going to market at 
Stornoway (with a ferry of sixteen miles 
between) was also a serious consideration ; 
but did the minister or any of his family 
speak of it, an active Highland crew was 
always ready to take them there, and bring 
them safely home again. 

But there were some dark times, too, and 
evil practices in the parish which its pastor 
fought a hard battle to put down. One was 
illicit distillation; and in checking this he 
was entirely successful, although hitherto it 
had defied both the king’s officers and the 
lairds. 

He also tried hard to put down the 
strange superstitions to which the people 
clung. One of these was their belief in the 
cunning tales of a man, who professed to 
foretell the fortune of his dupes by study- 
ing the shoulder-bone of a sheep! The Rev. 
Hugh sent for the man, warned him of his 
sin, and threatened him with punishment if 
he continued in it. On hearing that he still 
persisted, he bade his cook preserve all the 
shoulder-bones of sheep consumed at the 
Manse, and when he had collected a sufficient 
number, he tied them together with a cord, 
sent for the man one Sunday, and having 
wound the cord (with its collection of rattling 





bones) round the body of the culprit, ordered 
him to stand at the church door, both at 
morning and afternoon service, until he 
promised never to offend again. 

The stipend at Uig was at this time only 
£75 per annum ; Government increased it to 
£150, but the minister (contented with his 
large grass glebe) wrote to his Edinburgh 
agent that he did not require the augmenta- 
tion, and bade him invest it on his account. 
On his death many years afterwards, a large 
sum had accumulated, which supported his 
daughters and an adopted orphan in comfort 
for many years. When they died, a con- 
siderable balance still remained, the fate of 
which we shall afterwards see. 

The story of these olden times would be 
scarcely complete without some reference to 
the Seaforth family. The Mackenzies of 
Seaforth joined in the rising for the House 
of Stuart in 1715, and fought bravely at 
Sheriffmuir ; but on the success of the 
Government, old Lord Seaforth retreated to 
France, where he remained quietly until 
after 1745, his devoted clan, although his 
estates were confiscated, sending the rents 
to France—as well as duly paying them to 
Government—through his faithful agent, 
Captain Murchison, an ancestor of the 
famous Sir Roderick. 

After “the ’45” he returned to this 
country, when he received a free pardon, 
and his estates were restored, with the 
understanding that he would not again 
fight against Government, nor seek to in- 
fluence his clan. To show his gratitude he, 
with the power of a chief of old, raised 
two of our best Highland Regiments, viz., 
the 72nd, or “Seaforth Highlanders,” and 
the 78th, or “Ross-shire Buffs.” The 1st 
battalion of the 78th fought under Welling- 
ton and went to India, but were badly cut 
up by sickness and climate, and much re- 
quired recruiting. Upon this, Seaforth re- 
turned to Lewis to raise a second battalion. 
It was a difficult task, for although we know 
what a good soldier the Highlander is 
in battle, yet a superstitious dread is often 
attached to a regiment or a ship which has 
been unfortunate, making it appear almost 
an unholy thing to join it, and in this in- 
stance all the Uig men fled to the hills. 

It must have been a strange sight to see 
the Earl pacing the strand impatiently, while 
suddenly a boat shot out from the opposite 
shore, with a crew of six women on board, 
ready to ferry him to Uig. The strong 
arms pulled well, and in a short time the 
Earl stalked sullenly in at the door of the 
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peaceful Manse, when the storm of his 
passion broke fairly out. He was met with 
quiet dignity by the white-haired minister, 
who pleaded patience for his erring flock, 
assuring the Earl that he would soon cool 
down and view things differently, adding, 
smilingly, “and so will those recreants on 
the cold hill-tops.” 

At the end of three days the minister went 
up the hill. We can fancy the scene—the men 
half ashamed, half angry—and facing them 
bravely, the earnest old man upbraiding them 
with their cowardice in not at once following 
the Earl’s standard, for the sake of king and 
country. ‘ But he'll take all our sons,” the 
men replied—‘he’ll take the poor laddies 
away—ay! he'll no leave one!” ‘ My word 
to you, my men,” replied the minister, “some 
shall be left.” ‘ Well, minister, if you'll 
promise us faithful, on your honour, that 
where there’s but two sons he'll only take 
one, and where there’s three or four, only 
two—we'll do it! Will you give us your 
word, sir?” And the old man gave it, while 
with a sad look in his fatherly eyes and a 
break in his voice he added, that he had 
but one son left him now, but to-morrow he 
would send him without fail to join the 
standard of the 78th. It was a brave act, 
and only He Who reads the heart can tell 
what it cost that father; but “example is 
better than precept.” Next day all met at 
the door of the village school—a small com- 
pany of brave recruits, and at the head of 
them marched the minister’s only son. 

“Forty years ago,” said my friend, “I 
met an old soldier of the 78th, who said, with 
kindling eye: ‘ Full well do I remember the 
march in of the Lewis men at Fort George 
with your uncle at the head of them, fresh 
from the hills. Many were recommended 
for promotion, and’ deserved it too, but so 
few could read or write that they would not 
do for non-commissioned officers.’” How well 
they fought at Maida, where, as raw recruits 
and in single line, they put the French to 
flight, is well known. Then came a severe 
time in Egypt, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
the greater part who returned from it being 
blind from ophthalmia. Government behaved 
well and kindly to these blinded veterans, in 
not only giving them a pension of £30, but 
also £20 for the use of a guide. ‘ But there 
are strange ups and downs in military life,” 
added my friend (and I thought there was 
a shade on his brow as he continued). “In 
1848 I met over twenty of the gallant regi- 
ment, and when asked if they had got medals 
for Maida and Alexandria, they said they 





had never heard of such a thing. I at 
once applied to the War Office, and received 
medals which I had much pleasure in pre- 
senting, except to one man, who abused me 
roundly, muttering that he had been my 
uncle (John Monro’s) colour-sergeant, and he 
wished that he could punish me! ” 

John Monro had written to the minister 
a cheery, hopeful letter, saying “that he 
hoped to be in the dear old home before the 
year was out. They had settled the French,” 
he said, “in all quarters, except in a small 
affair in the Island of Java, where the 78th 
had just landed.” But God’s ways are not 
as ours. In advancing on Batavia, Monro 
was shot by a sharpshooter hidden in a tree 
above ; the only officer who fell on that day. 
The French capitulated without even going 
into action—but, alas! in one sweet home 
in the far islands of the north, “the victory 
that day was turned into mourning.” 

Mr. Monro never again left his parish, but 
remained in it working quietly among his 
people, and educating his three daughters, 
who, with a little adopted orphan, were at 
once his care and his delight. 

Very gently, very peacefully the end came. 
In the quiet parish, still working among the 
flock who loved him, and who for years had 
enjoyed his training and his care, he heard 
the voice of his Saviour calling him home. 
And, as a great English writer once said, 
“To he, whose heart was as that of a little 
child, had answered to his name, and stood 
in the presence of the Master.” 

As we have said, there remained a sur- 
plus from the “augmentation,” which the 
minister had invested for his family, and 
by this a bursary was established in Aber- 
deen University, where he had been edu- 
cated, as well as his father and grandfather 
before him, known as the “Monro Bur- 
sary,” and open to Gaelic students from the 
Presbyteries of Sutherland, Skye, Lewis, 
and Mull. Truly “the memory of the just 
is blessed.” 

Here ends the simple tale. But see, 
the sun is sinking like a fiery ball, and the 
Estrelles are glowing in purple and gold; a 
gentle breeze ripples the sea, and one by one 
the red sails glide out from the harbour. 
Good-bye to purple hills and distant islands. 
Good-bye also to wild northern shores and 
tales of long ago. The sun has set, the 
evening has begun, it is time to bid farewell 
to landscape, reminiscence, and simple story 
—time to return to prosaic modern life in 
our cheerful quarters in a large and busy 
hotel. 
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“ Hounded out of a rookery with blows and the loss of his hat.’’ 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


()UTSIDE a certain circle, few people are 

aware how vast and wonderful is the 
work which, for more than fifty years, has 
been unobtrusively carried on by this Society. 
If fully set forth it would certainly rouse a 
wide-spread fervour of enthusiastic admira- 
tion and practical sympathy. I hold no brief 
for the London City Mission, and indeed it 
has fallen to my duty for years past to gather 
information as to what is being done by other 
agencies in the same direction. Yet in the 


result, judging from accounts that I have veri- | 


fied and from what my own eyes have seen, I 
can do no other than speak in the terms just 





used. The best course, however, will be to pre- 
sent such facts as can be brought within the 
limits of a short paper and let these speak for 
themselves. One thing I should like to im- 
press upon my readers at the outset. We have 
heard much lately of great schemes, both 
philanthropic and religious; much of what 
they have achieved, much of what they are 
going to attempt. We must all wish them 
Godspeed, for they are sorely needed. But 
great as the need is, it would have been many 
times greater had not the London City Mis- 
sion, for nearly two generations, been work- 
ing practically along the same lines. The 
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work has not been done with sound of trum- 
pet, but none the less has it been revolu- 
tionary. The outcast London of to-day is 
bad enough; that it is not many degrees 
worse is largely due to the leaven wherewith 
this Society has been silently leavening the 
terrible mass. 

The history of the Mission is full of romance 
from its earliest inception down to its latest 
developments. When we think of it now, 
with its 500 missionaries making 3,600,000 
visits or calls within the year, distributing 
within the same period nearly 5,000,000 
tracts, reading to the people 844,000 portions 
of Scripture, reclaiming 2,000 drunkards, 
inducing 5,500 people to attend public wor- 
ship and as many children to attend Sunday- 
schools—when we think of all this and of 
the manifold other results accruing from its 
operations, it is a startling consideration that 
all this was begun by a humble young Scotch- 
man, sent to London from Ireland, and practi- 
cally by a few Irish ladies. — 

The world has been amazed at the sublime 
audacity of the man who to-day asks for a 
hundred thousand pounds that he may pour 
an army of Christian men and women upon 
the London strongholds of misery and sin, 
and in its admiring sympathy with his great 
idea is hastening to give him as much as he 
would; but without derogating from the 
greatness of General Booth’s conception, 
can we hesitate to say that a sublimer au- 
dacity was evinced by the young man who, 
five-and-fifty years ago, dared, single-handed, 
to encounter the same terrible foes? He had 
no resources except £80 a-year—for which, by 
the way, he had given up an income of £300 
—provided by the charity of a few Christian 
women ; the churches had not been roused 
by years of beneficent agitation to interest 
themselves in the condition of the abject 
poor, and to unite their helpful forces in re- 
sponse to the cry of poverty and wretched- 
ness ; he had to meet inertia and bigotry and 
sectarian jealousy and faithless fear ; yet he 
came and quietly set to work with as much 
calmness as though complete success were a 
foregone conclusion. 

And to his mind it was. He was as certain 
that God was with him and that God com- 
manded him to undertake the work as that 
his own name was David Nasmyth. He had 
been taught already that “the always wins who 
sides with God.” Nine years before, in his 
native city, he had succeeded in establishing 
the Glasgow City Mission ; after which, called 
over to Ireland, the Dublin City Mission was 
formed by his efforts, and similar agencies 





in other Irish towns. Then the hand of the 
Lord carried him away to America, and used 
him to found the New York City Mission. 
whilst in other parts of the United States, and 
in Canada, he met with like success. 

He had visited the metropolis on his return 
from America, and doubtless this had some. 
thing to do with London’s having been made 
a subject of special prayer at a meeting of Nas. 
myth and his friends in Dublin, when he re. 
joined them, after a brief stay in Paris. That 
meeting was a memorable one. At its close 
a lady said to the young pioneer, “ David, 
you must go to London and bring the Chris. 
tians together and unite them in effort to 
save the perishing poor.” His answer is not 
recorded, but they who appealed to him knew 
his heart. Later on in the day a few ladies 
met at the house of one of their number and 
agreed to support their friend, for two or 
three years, if he would undertake the work. 
When next day he was told of this the reply 
came promptly, “ Here am I, send me.” His 
preparations were soon made, and with his 
wife and child he arrived in London on the 
24th of March, 1835. 

There is much to be told and little space 
to tell it in, but we must pause for a moment 
here. A young man, whose sole worldly re- 
sources are thirty shillings a week, has just 
taken a humble little cottage by the canal side 
at Hoxton, and is putting his few simple be- 
longings in order. He is unknown and has 
no following, and yet he is calmly certain 
that he is going to “ bring the Christians of 
London together, and unite them in effort to 
save the perishing poor.” Could we have 
looked upon the sight at the time, we might 
have been tempted to describe it as a picture 
of unparalleled fanatical folly. Looking back 
upon it now, in the light of achieved results, 
we can but characterize it as one of the finest 
instances of the audacity of faith and the 
fearlessness of Christlike compassion which 
the world has seen since Apostolic days. 

Both the faith and the fearlessness were 
soon sharply ‘tested. Nasmyth’s first step 
was obviously to seek co-operation. He must 
“bring the Christians together.” Not Church- 
men, or Dissenters, or any selected sects. All 
must unite, forgetting all distinctions in their 
common love to Christ and compassion for 
His perishing poor. And, in the state of 
parties at the time, this union seemed im- 
possible. Naturally, the young Scotchman 
called first upon the Bishop of London. 
What must his lordship have thought when 
a poor young stranger like this presen 
himself and unfolded so gigantic a plan? 
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We only know that he kindly but promptly 
expressed his belief that the scheme was 
impracticable, and declined to give any hope 
of assistance. 

Shortly before this a letter had been 
written to the Bishop by the Hon. and Rev. 
B. W. Noel, showing the terrible state of 
London and pleading for its outcast poor. 
This letter had roused the churches, and all 
over the kingdom prayer was made for the 
neglected masses of the metropolis. Amongst 
other results it had led to that very meeting 
in Dublin at which Nasmyth received his 
commission. As he turned, therefore, from 
the Bishop of London’s door, he betook him- 
self to the writer of the letter, assured of a 
very different reception. But here was a 
greater disappointment still. “I very much 
fear,” wrote Mr. Baptist Noel, “that in the 
present circumstances ofthe Church you will 
find yourself repelled at every step in any 
plan which contemplates the co-operation of 
different denominations. . . . I know not 


what course you can take except to choose 
between the Dissenters and the Establish- 
ment. I am now so overdone by engagements 
that I do not know that I can look through 
your plans.” 

Representative Nonconformists took the 


same view. No man amongst them at the 
time exercised a greater influence than Dr. 

_ Campbell, the doughty champion of ortho- 

“doxy. The Doctor fully considered the plan, 
and then pronounced “ that it was utterly im- 
possible, in the then existing state of feeling 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, to unite 
them in one society, however needful and 
desirable.” He also wrote, “The City Mis- 
sion, in its plan, is an artificial institution, 
and as to constituted agency and support it 
is entirely wrong.” 

They little knew their man. Under that 
quietand unassuming demeanourthere burned 
a fire and slept a force before which moun- 
tains would be levelled and rough places made 
plain. The dream of the barley cake and the 
tents of Midian was to receive another fulfil- 
ment in the case of this latter-day Gideon. We 
see it all in what he wrote presently to a friend. 
“T spent several weeks in hearing the opi- 
nions of clergymen, ministers, and Christians 
of note in the Church ; but I came here not 
to be informed of the extent of the evil nor 
of what was doing, but I came in the name 
of the Lord, to assist in supplying the defi- 
ciencies. I carried with me not only the 
Divine warrant but the Divine command, 
and assured that He who wrought by me in 
fifty other places would be with me here also, 





I took courage, and leaning on His help went 
forward. The prayer of my heart for some 
time had been, ‘ Lord, give direction.’ ” 

To a faith like this it is idle to talk of diffi- 
culties ; sooner or later the opposing moun- 
tain must be carried into the midst of the 
sea. Attempt was made to get two Church- 
men and two Nonconformists of position to 
act as officers of the Society, but no one 
would serve. Nasmyth resolved that there 
should be no more delay ; the work must go 
on without them. He had gathered about 
him a few humble Christians who shared 
his views. They would act as they could, 
God with them. Not two months had passed 
since David landed in England, when he and 
two friends—Mr. Richard Edward Dear and 
Mr. William Bullock—met at six o’clock one 
May morning in the parlour of his little cot- 
tage ; and, after reading the Scriptures and 
praying together, Nasmyth rose and pro- 
posed—“ That we who are now present form 
ourselves into a society, to be called the 
London City Mission, and the following be 
the constitution and laws of the institution.” 
Mr. Dear seconded the resolution and his 
friend held up his hand, and thus the London 
City Mission was founded. 

They who formed this little band were 
true men of business, who did not let the 
grass grow under their feet ; but it is interest- 
ing to note, as showing how entire their de- 
pendence was upon God, that whereas they 
arranged to meet three times every week in 
the same room at six o'clock in the morning, 
two of these meetings were for prayer and 
one for the business of the Mission. Some- 
times their meetings were at five o'clock; 
and not content with this, they spent many 
of their evenings in visiting the poorer parts 
of the City that they might inform them- 
selves as to the requirements of the work. 
Their prayers were answered, and their en- 
thusiasm spread. At each meeting they were 
joined by one or more men like-minded with 
themselves, until the little room became all 
too small for their accommodation. 

One of the first to join the consecrated 
band was the Rev. John Garwood, a clergy- 
man of Spitalfields, who continued one of 
the most devoted friends of the Society, 
and of the poor of London, up to the time 
of his death in 1889. To a district in this 
parish the first missionary was appointed at 
the eighth meeting of the committee. This 
was Lindsay Barfoot, “one of the people,” 
who was engaged at the magnificent salary of 
£1 per week, and whose undertaking was “to 
make every man, woman, and child of the 
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A one-room home. 


2,500 people he visited acquainted with the | deavour to get some idea of the nature of its 
way of salvation.” work, and of what it has accomplished. _ 

After many fruitless applications to leading | _ Briefly stated, its objects from the begin- 
bankers and City merchants a treasurer was | ning have been—to unite Christians of all 
secured in the person of Mr. Thomas F. | denominations in a common enterprise for 
Buxton, M.P., afterwards Sir Thomas Fowell | the salvation of the abject poor of London; 
Buxton. His name and influence were of | to employ for this purpose properly qualified 
immense service to the Society. Supporters | lay agents, taken for the most part from the 
came forward from every quarter, contri-| class to whom they are sent; to visit from 
butions poured in, and within less than| house to house, from room to room, from 
seven months from the commencement ten | cellar to attic, taking the gospel to every 
missionaries had been sét to work. An | individual in the district occupied. Nothing 
inaugural meeting was held, which gave} could induce Nasmyth and his friends to 
further impetus to the work, and when the | swerve from these lines. The experience of 
time came for the first anniversary forty-one | more than fifty years has failed to find a 
agents were labouring with conspicuous de- | more excellent way, and these principles of 
votion in the most wretched districts to be | action are the strength and pride of the 
found in London. | London City Mission to-day. 

Having seen the Society fairly established,| The real heroism that must have charac- 
we will now leave historical details and en- | terised the pioneer missionaries it is almost 
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impossible for us adequately to conceive. 
Never had John Williams or Robert Moffat, 
or any foreign missionary, greater difficulties 
or perils to encounter ; and if none of these 
home agents was murdered by the clubs of 
savages it was not because they enjoyed any 
security against such a fate. Many a time 
and oft have they been as certain that they 
were looking death in the face, as if they had 
been surrounded by a crowd of cannibals, 
yet, escaping by the good providence of God, 
they have calmly gone the next day and 
faced it again; and nothing is more certain 
than that, when “the books are opened,” the 
London City Mission will be found to have 
had its roll of martyrs too. 

It must be remembered that the work of 
these men lay in the slums, the very lowest 
and worst parts of the City, which were 
worse in those days than they are now, bad 
as modern revelations have proved them 
to be. “Jack Ketch’s Warren,” says Mr. 
Sawell, “Pudding Island, Fryingpan Alley, 
Little Hell, Shire Lane, Ship Yard, Tothill 
Fields, the Devil’s Acre, with all the miles 
of labyrinths of courts, lanes, and alleys, 
which at that period existed in a single 
London parish, are suggestive of innumer- 
able horrors and abominations.” Here were 
crowded together not only the poorest of the 
poor, but thieves and blacklegs and despera- 
does of every description, the very scum of 
the country ; outlaws and ruffians, who had 
no more respect for human life than for the 
life of a dog; heathens in a Christian land, 
as ignorant as Hottentots, and more vicious. 
Into many of these courts and warrens no 
policeman even would venture unaccompa- 
nied, and the disturbances which often oc- 
curred were of so desperate a character that 
from forty to fifty constables would. be 
marched down, armed with cutlasses. Any 
smaller force, or one unarmed, would have 
been powerless, 

The overcrowding was terrible. Some- 
times as many as seven families were found 
living and sleeping together in one small 
room, and in one instance thirty-eight families 
were residing under one roof. In one parish 
—and this no other than that of St. George, 
Hanover Square—929 families had but one 
room, and 623 families but one bed each. 
In thirteen houses in St. Giles were found 
1,300 persons, and in one room were living 
by day and sleeping by night a widow 
with three children, a widow with one 
child, three single women, a man and his 
wife, a single man, a man and his wife. 
What all this meant in the way of im- 





morality and vice scarcely any imagination 
ean realise. 

The sanitary condition of these districts 
was indescribable ; “I was yesterday,” 
wrote Canon Kingsley, on October 24, 1849, 
“with over the cholera districts of 
Bermondsey ; and, oh, what I saw! People 
having no water to drink, hundreds of them, 
but the water of the common sewer which 
stagnated, full of . . . . dead fish, cats and 
dogs, under the windows, at the time the 
cholera was raging ; and I saw them throw- 
ing untold horrors into the ditch and then 
dipping out the water and drinking it |” 

What must any man have been who was 
ready to penetrate these horrible dens of 
filth and depravity and wretchedness, with- 
out escort or protection, taking with him 
nothing but his Bible, and to go from house 
to house, from room to room, from garret to 
cellar, until he had made every man, woman, 
and child he visited acquainted with the way 
of salvation? If such a man is not a hero 
it is hard to tell of what stuff heroes are 
made, Yet agents were never lacking, and 
it is safe to say that no class of men ever 
thought less of themselves, or had less idea 
that they were doing heroic work. 

“From garret to cellar ;” that is the order. 
Not from cellar to garret. “ Enter and make 
for the top,” said a veteran to one whom he 
was training for the work, “ because if you 
begin with the people on the ground floor 
you may not be allowed to go any farther ; 
but if you make for the top floor before 
knocking you will be sure to come down, 
even though they throw you down.” These 
were no idle words, as many a missionary 
could testify to-day. “Oh, don’t send a mis- 
sionary down here!” said a woman; “the 
people will kill him. A gentleman did come 
down, as nice a gentleman as could be, and 
he attempted to preach, but they knocked 
him down and broke his spectacles, and I 
saw blood on his face.” Another was knocked 
down in the court and trampled upon by a 
company of roughs, so that he died in six 
months after great suffering. Another was 
hounded out of a rookery with blows and 
the loss of his hat. Another, reaching the 
top of a high broken staircase, was suddenly 
hurled down by the step giving way, as the 
result of a little device often adopted by the 
tenants, to ensure such discomfiture of un- 
welcome visitors. 

Yet there is no record of flinching or hesi- 
tation on the part of these missionaries. 
They stood to their posts from the first, and 
returned again and again to the charge, over- 











, Beside his pigeon-house found 
the vanished one.”’ 


bearing opposition by patience, kindness, tact, 
and courage in their relations with the people, 


and by unceasing prayer in their secret life. 

And thus the missionaries came at length 
to be Jooked upon as the best friends of the 
people, and “the man with the Book ” could 
move about with immunity where the police 
dared not go by themselves. The very 
thieves respect the person and property of 
the missionary, and if a stranger insults or 
robs him, will interfere on his behalf. Some 
time ago a St. Giles’s missionary had his 
pocket picked of a silk handkerchief. “On 
discovering my loss,” he says, “I suspected 
the house where it had occurred, and I re- 


there. [went immediately to one of my friends 
among the thieves, and told him of what had 
occurred. Next morning I received 
back from him the lost article.” 
missionary, on another occasion, was tripped 
up by a new-comer and fell. ‘“ My friends 
the thieves,” he writes, “were immediately 
on him, and were about to fell him to the 
ground, which they would quickly have done 


if I had not interfered, and if he had not} 
made his apology to me and asked my | 


pardon.” 

Nothing, we may be sure, could have 
brought these people under the influence of 
the gospel but this house to house visitation, 
the personal contact with them of the living 





| stairs and disappearing. 
membered that I had met with a new-comer | 


The same | 





agent. There are plenty 

of churches and chapels 

within easy reach, jp 

many cases within a few 

yards of their doors, but 

the poor will not enter 

them. In the London 

City Mission, however, 

we have an agency which 

refuses to allow one 

soul in these terrible 

localities to be ignorant 

of the gospel, but bya 

gentle compulsion and 

patient persistency 

forces it upon them, 

and the organisation of 

the mission is so com- 

plete that there is no 

escape from the ubiquitous 

missionary. For instanee, 

we read of a shoemaker who, 

to get out of the way of one who 

gave him no rest, removed from 

Stepney to Bow. Ten days after, 

another missionary, if anything more 

earnest than the first, found him at work 

on Sunday. Annoyed at being reproved he 

moved again, but a public-house missionary 

met him in a beer-shop and walked home 

with him. Some time after he was taken 

ill, and became an inmate. of Guy’s Hospital. 

There, as a missionary sat down at his bed- 

side conversing with him one day, the poor 

patient exclaimed, “There is no way of bolt- 

ing from you missionaries. God must care 

for me to send after me in this way. I will 
try to be saved.” 

Sometimes a case is “followed up,” even 
more literally still, as when a youth tried to 
get away from a missionary by running up- 
The missionary 
thought he heard the trap-door of the roof 
closed down, and placing his foot upon the 
handrail and pushing the trap-door open he 
sprang out upon the roof of the house, and 
there, before the chimney-stack, beside his 
pigeon-house, found the vanished one, with 
whom he had a conversation which was re 
membered years afterwards with salutary 
effect. ; 

Such is the kind of work which is being — 
carried on to-day. The missionaries are 
everywhere. They penetrate “narrow streets 
and courts, down which no wind blows, and 
upon which the sun seldom shines ;” breath- 
ing the foul “ atmosphere of close and un- 
healthy rooms, of foul drains, of putrid and 
decaying matter, of all abominations, in fact, 
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which are included in the words ‘ fever den,’ 
‘guilt gardens,’ and ‘ plague spots.’” Day 
aiter day, year in and year out, these humble, 
consecrated men pursue their labour of love. 
If they have much to encounter and to 
discourage they have also much to cheer and 
inspire, and a glorious tale can be told of 
the rich harvests that have been gathered 
from their toil; whilst clergymen and minis- 
ters of all denominations bear testimony 
everywhere that the missionaries are their 
most valued and effective coadjutors. 

For stories of the most thrilling interest, 
however, we must turn to a side of the So- 
ciety’s work which I can here but briefly 
notice, viz., the Special Missions to different 
classes of the London population. The men 
engaged in these number 108, of whom nine- 
teen can, between them, speak with foreigners 
from all parts of the globe. These special mis- 
sionaries labour amongst the bakers, day and 
night cabmen, canal boatmen, Chelsea pen- 
sioners, coachmen and grooms, dockmen, 
drovers, employés in factories, the Fire Bri- 

e, the Welsh, the French, Germans, 
talians, Spaniards, Asiatics, Africans, Jews, 
foreign sailors in the docks, builders on pub- 
lic works, navvies, omnibus and tram-car 
men, Post Office employés, the police, the 
landlords and customers in public houses, the 
servants in hotels and clubs, the soldiers in 
London and Woolwich, theatreemployés, the 
gypsies, and the inmates of hospitals, work- 
houses, infirmaries, and common lodging- 
houses. 

Hundreds of pages would be needful to 
tell of the exciting adventures, the interest- 
ing conversations, the wonderful triumphs 
over difficulties, and the blessed results asso- 
ciated with this special work. I must be 
content to devote a closing paragraph or two 
to the Public-house Mission. A bold and 
brave man must he have been who began this 
work, He had no ordinary difficulties and 
dangers to encounter at first. In the course 
of one afternoon he was turned out of three 
gin-bars, an experience which might well have 
quenched the ardour of a less resolute man. 
“The thing,” says Mr. Weylland, “is quickly 
done. The barman, who has experience in ex- 
pelling the noisy drunkards, takes him by the 
collar, pushes him forward, opens the swing- 
ing door with his foot, and he is quickly thrust 
into the road. This may be proper treat- 
ment for drunkards, but to a Christian man 
it is most unpleasant.” 

So we should think. But the work was 
not abandoned. The field was too promising. 
Peop!e were encountered there who could 





not be found elsewhere; not the criminal 
and depraved only, but men of every rank 
and position in life. Publicans were often 
influenced for good, the character of the 
houses improved, and many of them closed 
altogether. In one parish alone the visitor 
was able each year to converse with quite 
26,000 persons, and.to circulate 30,000 gos- 
pel and temperance publications. A land- 
lord in the city actually proposed to have a 
prayer meeting in his house once a month 
for his family, the people whom he employed, 
his neighbours, and any who could be induced 
to attend. The proposal was carried out 
with the most cheering results. Another 
landlord, who at first spoke roughly to the 
missionary, afterwards became friendly with 
him, and in the end made up his mind to 
close on the Lord’s Day. Subsequently he 
asked for a City Mission collecting-box for 
his bar, and the collection has taken place for 
several years, 

The Society has now twenty-five missions, 
almost wholly devoted to this special visita- 
tion of public-houses, beershops, and coffee- 
shops. Generally speaking the landlords show 
great readiness to receive the visits of the 
missionary. 

Of the drunkards rescued, and the good 
done by this visitation of public-houses, it 
would be impossible to give even a faint idea 
unless volumes were devoted to the record. 
The moral courage of the missionaries en- 
gaged in the work, the marvellous patience, 
good temper, tact, and ability with which 
they meet scoffs and jibes, and objections 
and insults, are beyond all praise, and show 
them to be not only consecrated men, but 
men of rare gifts, knowledge of human na- 
ture, acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
special fitness for the work in every way. 

“ Religion is played out,” said a customer 
one dayin atavern. ‘Science has dissolved 
it. Chemical lectures and experiments have 
exploded it. Man is like this (holding up, 
until it was consumed, the match with which 
he had lighted his pipe). There, it is gone. 
That is how we go out for ever when we die.” 
“T replied,” writes the missionary, ‘that is 
gone out as a match, but no part of it has 
perished. It exists still in other forms and 
combinations. You believe in the immor- 
tality of the subordinate elements which 
compose our bodies, but deny the immor- 
tality of the vital prineiple which gives cohe- 
sion to these elements. If science deems 
matter indestructible, that is a doctrine which 
does not indicate the destructibility of mind.” 

This is one instance out of hundreds that 
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might be adduced showing with what ready skill 
the missionaries meet objections and secure 


attention for their own message, 

The twenty-five missionaries who 

are now set apart for this special 
work visit 8,952 public-houses 
and 3,185 coffee-shops, and 
here they meet, “ besides 
the more respectable and 
honest artizans and 
labourers, who ‘take 
their glass and go,’ . . 
thieves and burglars 
who make the public- 
house their rendez- 
vous ; Romanists, with 
their inbred hatred of 
the Protestant faith ; 
atheists, with their 
hatred of God; So- 
cialists, with their 
hatred of the rich; 
and the drunken, the 
vile, and the unclean, 
who are bitterly op- 
posed to all that is 
pure and holy and 
good.” From the 
sowing in so vast a 
field what harvests 
may be looked for. 
Numberless sheaves have already been ga- 
thered in, and the reaping is becoming larger 
and more encouraging year by year. Think 
of 300,000 persons being reasoned with in 
one year in public-houses upon religion and 
temperance. Yet this has been done by five- 
and-twenty men, and the Society employs 
altogether five hundred missionaries. If all 
its work could be tabulated, am I wrong in 
saying that the story of its beneficent achieve- 
ments would rouse the country from end to 
end ? 

It is easy to give startling figures—to 
speak of 115,412 persons induced within the 
last twenty-five years to attend public wor- 
ship; of 42,065 new communicants gained 
for our churches ; of 17,938 families induced 
to commence family prayer; of 49,624 
drunkards reclaimed ; of 4,088 shops closed 
on the Lord’s Day ; of 13,617 fallen women 
rescued ; of 6,621,224 visits to the sick and 
dying; of 52,499 adults who were visited 
in their last illness before death by the mis- 
sionary only ; of 327,214 Bibles, Testaments, 
and portions distributed ; and of 89,567,459 
tracts scattered in all directions. It is easy 
to give these statistics, but the very figures 
stagger us, and even if we could grasp them 
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they indicate but a small part of the good 
effected by this noble society during less 
than half the period of its existence. And 
all this is to be traced back to three humble 
men in a lowly cottage parlour. ‘“ There was 
a handful of corn in the earth on the top of 
the mountains,” and now “the fruit thereof 
shakes like Lebanon.” 

Fired with the spirit of their Founder, or 
rather with the spirit of the Great Founder 
of all missions, the committee who now direct 
this Christ-like enterprise are longing to send 
into the field of London two hundred more 
missionaries. Surely the Christians of Eng- 
land will take care that the wish is realised. 
Let no one say that in this matter London 
should look after itself. Those for whose 
benefit this society works are gathered from 
and go out into all parts of the kingdom. 
They come, indeed, from all nations and 
forth to the ends of the earth. Scarcely could 
any society have a better ground of appeal to 
the entire nation ; none has a greater right to 
claim universal confidence ; none, surely, coul 
be more after the mind of Christ, and no i 
vestment of wealth could yield a more pre 
cious return than is to be realised by placing 
it at the disposal of the London City Mission. 





PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
By Prorresson THORPE, F.R.S. 


FIRST PAPER. 


. word phosphorus was originally ap- 

plied to any substance which had the 
property of shining in the dark, and the 
term phosphorescence, which is etymologically 
of the same origin, is still used in this ex- 
tended sense to denote the phenomenon. 
The phenomenon itself has, of course, long 
been known. The glow-worm, most fire-flies, 
and many centipedes and annelids shine 
with a greenish light ; the Luciola Italica, or 
the Italian fire-fly, gives out a blue light; 
the girdle of Venus appears red, and certain 
gorgonoids emit a purple or lilacglow. The 
phosphorescent properties of the rock-boring 
mollusc were known in the time of Pliny, 
and the phosphorescence of the sea, due to 
luminous animalcul, crustacean larve, and 
other surface organisms, must have been ob- 
served from the earliest times. In the narra- 
tive of the Challenger expedition we find 
descriptions of these luminous crustaceans. 
Some of them, we are told, possess small 
globular phosphorescent organs, constituting 
a highly-complicated luminous apparatus, 
the lenticular body of the organs acting as a 
condenser, which enables the animal to pro- 
duce at will a very bright flash of light in a 
given direction. The fact that many deep- 
sea fishes possess luminous organs has led 
nologists to surmise that the true function 
of this source of light is to enable the animals 
to find their way about in the “ measureless 
caverns” of “a sunless sea.” 

Certain flowers are also alleged to become 
phosphorescent after exposure to strong 
light. A daughter of Linneus is credited 
with being the first to have observed, in 
1762, these luminous emanations in the case 
of the nasturtium, and similar appearances 
are said to have been noticed in many 
orange or yellow-coloured flowers, such as 
the common marigold, sunflower, tiger lily, 
African marigold, &c. Further observation 
on this subject is, however, desirable ; many 
authorities are of opinion that the statements 
with respect to the light emitted from various 
flowers are of extremely doubtful value. It 
is, however, certain that many fungi are 
luminous, and in some cases the fructifica- 
tion is luminous as well as the mycelium, 
and it appears clear that the luminosity is 
independent of insolation. 

The pale luminosity of decaying wood is, 
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of course, well known. This seems to be 
due to the presence of the mycelium of a 
fungus, Agaricus melleus. To what the origi- 
nal cause or exciting agency of the light is to 
be attributed is very doubtful, nor is it 
known whether the phenomenon is accom- 
panied by, or is the result of, chemical 
changes in the organism. Robert Boyle, 
so far back as 1668, showed that the lumi- 
nosity of rotten wood was greatly diminished, 
and in some cases entirely destroyed, in a 
vacuum. 

It is, however, in the case of inorganic 
substances that the phenomenon is most 
strikingly manifested and has been most 
fully studied. Stories of gems shining by 
their own light are common among the older 
writers ; the alchemist Albertus Magnus 
was aware that the diamond, when mode- 
rately heated, became phosphorescent, and 
Benvenuto Cellini speaks of a carbuncle 
which afforded a considerable light in the 
night. In the year 1602 Vincenzo Cascariolo, 
a shoemaker of Bologna, who had abandoned 
cobbling for the less lucrative pursuit of 
alchemy, observed that the substance we 
now know as heavy-spar, or barium sulphate, 
when strongly heated with white of egg and 
other carbonaceous matter, acquired the 
singular property of shining in the dark after 
exposure to sunlight. The Japis solaris of 
the Bolognian shoemaker being shown to 
Galileo, became one of the marvels of the 
science of the seventeenth century, and was 
exhibited as such to many of the sovereigns of 
Europe. The other sulphides of the alkaline 
earths show a similar property of becoming 
phosphorescent after insolation. What is 
known as Canton’s phosphorus, after the name. 
of its discoverer, is easily made by heating a 
mixture of calcined oyster-shells and flower 
of sulphur in a common clay crucible for an 
hour or so to bright redness. These sub- 
stances have acquired some commercial im- 
portance under the name of Jwminous paints, 
and they have been the subject of a con- 
siderable amount of scientific inquiry, but. 
without throwing véry much light on the 
real nature of the molecular changes by 
which the phenomenon is accompanied. It has 
been -hown that the generality of fluorescent 
bo’'.es seem to be mainly excited by the rays 
oi higher refrangibility. So faras is known, 
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the phenomenon is unaccompanied by any 
chemical change. Provided the substances 
be kept unexposed to the air or to damp, 
their power of phosphorescing after each 
fresh exposure to light seems to be inex- 
haustible. 

The emission of the light, or the intensity 
of the phosphorescence, is often consider- 
ably augmented by gently warming the 
substance. On the other hand, it can be 
arrested by strongly cooling the sulphide. 
If a sheet of cardboard coated with luminous 
paint be exposed to sunshine, and a very 
cold mass of metal be placed on the sheet, 
the impress of the metal is made obvious 
by the decrease or even total cessation of 
the luminosity at the points of contact. That 
the substance is only, as it were, in a state 
of suspended animation—like the frozen man 
in the tale—is proved by the circumstance 
that as the temperature gradually rises the 
phosphorescence reappears. The very con- 
verse of these phenomena has, however, been 
observed by Sir George Stokes, who showed 
many years ago that certain glasses and sul- 
phides which were phosphorescent when cold 
became insensitive on heating, but were 
again phosphorescent on cooling. 

Another curious fact about these sub- 
stances is the very great range in the colour 
of the luminous emanations. Some phospho- 
resce with a violet light, others are bluish or 
yellowish green, and others, again, are orange 
or red. Another remarkable circumstance 
is that two specimens of the same substance, 
apparently made in precisely the same way, 
will phosphoresce with absolutely dissimilar 
colours. This fact has led to the supposition 
that the colour, and possibly even the power 
itself, is affected by the presence of adven- 
titious matter ; and such indeed turns out to 
be the case. Pure calcium sulphide does not 
phosphoresce. A minute trace of bismuth is 
apparently the cause of the violet colour ; 
traces of the sulphides of antimony, cadmium, 
mercury, tin, copper, uranium, platinum, or 
zinc, impart a bluish or yellowish green tint to 
the phosphorescence. Manganese produces an 
orange shade, and lead a beautiful yellowish- 
green colour. 

Other forms of energy than light will in- 
duce certain bodies to become self-luminous. 
Heat alone will cause some varieties of fluor- 
spar to shine with a beautiful bluish-green 
light, and apatite to give out a reda.h 
light. To scatter a quantity of either ot 
these minerals in a state of fine powder 
on to a strongly-heated plate in the dark 
constitutes a very beautiful example of 





phosphorescence. Lepidolite, quinine gy. 
phate, and other substances show the same 
phenomenon. Boyle found that a diamond 
when rubbed could be excited to shine like 
rotten wood, and that when held near 
a fire its luciferous qualities were aug. 
mented, Certain specimens of cale-spar when 
heated glow with a golden yellow light, 
showing a faint continuous spectrum ; and a 
dolomite from Utah, when scratched with a 
knife, or struck with a pick, or heated, emits 
so strong a phosphorescent red light that the 
miners call it the Hell-fire Rock. Indeed, a 
remarkably large number of lime compounds 
can be made to phosphoresce in various 
ways. As far back as the year 1667, the 
alchemist Adolph Baudouin (or Baldwin) 
discovered that the nitrate on heating be 
comes luminous; and a similar observation 
was made in 1693, by Homberg, on the 
chloride. On attempting to reduce to powder 
a quantity of the fused chloride, obtained by 
heating together a mixture of lime and sal 
ammoniac, he noticed that each stroke of the 
pestle was followed by a flash of light. 

The forcible disruption of certain minerals 
is occasionally attended by luminosity : thus 
a plate of mica, on cleavage, becomes phos- 
phorescent, and at the same time the separated 
portions become oppositely electrified. On 
the other hand, some substances in the act of 
aggregating give out light : thus, in the manu- 
facture of what is known as ‘plate sulphate 
of potash,’ the separation of each crystal from 
its aqueous solution is not unfrequently ac- 
companied by a brilliant flash of light, Even 
water itself has been known to become lumi- 
nous in the act of solidification. Striking 
examples of phosphorescence due to mole- 
cular disturbance are seen in the cases of 
boracic, phosphoric, and vanadic acids. These 
substances after fusion, and when cooled far 
below a red heat, are suddenly seen to glow, 
as if the act of crystallisation was attended 
by such a large development of heat as to 
raise the mass to incandescence. 

Mechanical energy is, in some cases, at- 
tended with the production of light indepen- 
dently, it would seem, of any heat that may 
be simultaneously produced. The cases of 
mica and of Homberg’s phosphorus, already 
mentioned, are possibly of this order. Francis 
Hawksbee, one of the early Fellows of the 
Royal Society, observed, in 1705, that 4 
stream of mercury flowing in fine globules or 
rain into a partially exhausted receiver be- 
came luminous as it struck the glass, glowing 
with a pale greenish-yellow light. The same 
effect is easily produced by shaking a qual- 
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tity of mercury in a partially exhausted tube, 
and is constantly noticed in working with the 
mercurial air-pump. It is probably connected, 
as Hawksbee suggested, with the develop- 
ment of frictional electricity, the mercury 
acting on the glass in the same way as the 
amalgam on the cylinder or plate of the elec- 
trical machine. 

Indeed, of all the exciting causes of lumi- 
nosity none is more powerful or more remark- 
able in its action than electricity. A dis- 
charge of electricity sent through a rarefied 
gas is attended by a glow the colour of which 
is often characteristic of the particular gas ; 
and not unfrequently the gas continues to 
give out light for some time after the appa- 
rent cessation of the electrical action. By 
reason of the beauty and the remarkable 
appearance of sfrie, or dark and light spaces, 
arranged in a symmetrical manner in the 
track of the glow and round the poles, to- 
gether with other manifestations, these 
phenomena have been the occasion of much 
observation and study on account of the light 
they are calculated to throw on the physical 
nature and internal constitution of gases, and 
on the manner in which their molecules be- 
have under the influence of electricity and 
magnetism. The phenomena observed in 
gases in conditions of extreme tenuity 
have been especially studied by Mr. Crookes. 
Under these circumstances the tube or 
vessel containing the highly rarefied gas, if 
of soda-glass, phosphoresces with a yellowish 
green light, and if of lead-glass of a bluish 
light, due to the impact of the rapidly moving 
molecules on the surface of the glass, and 
round the negative pole in the tube is a dark 
space with a luminous boundary, due proba- 
bly to the collisions of the molecules among 
themselves. This molecular bombardment is 
capable of affording some of the most striking 





with which we are acquainted. Substances 
which are phosphorescent under ordinary 
conditions glow with the greatest brilliancy 
when submitted to the negative discharge in 
these highly attenuated gases. Canton’s 
phosphorus shines with all the splendour in- 
duced by strong sunshine. Under the same 
circumstances the diamond, especially that 
from the South African fields, phosphoresces 
with a brilliant light blue colour. Diamonds 
from other localities were found by Mr. 
Crookes to shine with all varieties of colour, 
such as bright blue, pale blue, apricot, red, 
yellowish green, orange and bright green. A 
green diamond when phosphorescing in a 
good vacuum gave out almost as much light 
as a candle, and the different faces of the 
naturally crystallised gems were found to 
glow with different shades of colour. The 
ruby, which is practically almost pure 
alumina, phosphoresces with a rich full red. 
A number of rough rubies in a high vacuum 
glow, when the molecular discharge plays 
upon them, as if they were red-hot, and with 
an illuminating effect almost equal to that of 
the diamond under the same conditions. The 
colour of the ruby has apparently little or 
nothing to do with the phenomenon; pure 
white alumina, rubiesof a pale reddish-yellow, 
and gems of the “ pigeon’s blood” colour, -all 
emit practically the same deep red glow. 
The artificial rubies of Messrs. Fremy & Feil, 
which are of the same chemical nature as the 
natural stone, behave in precisely the same 
way when subjected to the discharge in a 
sufficiently high vacuum, showing that in this 
as in all other respects the natural and artifi- 
cial rubies are identical in character. The 
sapphire, however, which in chemical compo- 
sition differs but slightly, if at all, from the 
ruby, gives out a bluish-grey light, whilst 
the emerald glows with a fine crimson-red 


and beautiful examples of phosphorescence | colour. 





BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By Dz. ALBERT GUNTHER, F.R.S. 


XCLUSIVE of species which now and 
then have strayed from their homes 
and accidentally found their way to the 
British Islands, the number of British birds 
may be taken at three hundred. Of these a 
hundred and eighty-six are resident through- 
out the year, or visit some part or parts 
of the United Kingdom to stay during the 
immer for the purpose of breeding, the 





remainder being birds which make their ap- 
pearance, regularly every year or at irregular 
intervals, on their migration during the colder 
months. These winter visitors are of great 
interest to the naturalist and sportsman, but 
their presence is scarcely noticed by the 
majority of people, nor will they find a place 
in this article, which I propose to devote to 
some of our most familiar summer-birds. By 
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their domestic arrangements in the breeding 
season they must excite the sympathy of 
every man, woman, or child, and recall plea- 
sant memories in the breast of many a man 
who has been long estranged from the simple 
joys of his youth by the cares of mature age. 

The mass of the natives of large towns 
have not even such memories to fall back 
upon. The delights of watching nature in 
nature, the opportunities of observing birds 
during the most interesting period of their 
life, are more and more curtailed to them. 
When the annual exodus into the country 
or to the sea-side takes place, the breeding 
season is long past, and the young occupants 
of the nests are flown. About one-half of 
the town-bred lads who, anxious to enter 
the service of the Natural History Museum, 
present themselves for interrogation, have 
never seen a bird’s-nest with eggs or young, 
unless it be one in a pigeon-loft ; and there 
are thousands in our town populations whose 
childhood passes without having had even 
that glimpse of nature. We know, though, of a 
public garden in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don where the gate-keeper earned many a 
sixpence by showing to the confiding youth 
a robin’s nest, which he had stuck up in a 
tree behind his lodge with a clutch of hedge- 
sparrow’s eggs in it. 

The enjoyment of which the majority of 
the town population are deprived by the con- 
ditions of their life can be supplied—it is 
true, in a very imperfect manner—by Natural 
History Museums. We have tried it in the 
British Museum, and I believe successfully. 
In former times the exhibitions there, as 
elsewhere, were planned and elaborated for 
the benefit of the zoological student only ; 
they were visited by a limited number of the 
people, and duly admired by them in propor- 
tion to the difficulties they had in obtain- 
ing admission to this temple of science. 
The stuffed birds were set up according to a 
sort of ordinance pattern in a strictly syste- 
matic series ; the eggs were somewhere else ; 
and the few nests (which, however, are tabooed 
in the majority of museums) formed a third 
special collection—an arrangement perfectly 
satisfactory to the student and collector (in- 
deed, for them no better method could be 
adopted), but one from which the public at 
large derived very small benefit in the way 
of enjoyment or instruction. 

Some twelve years ago I began to vary 
in the old British Museum our then strictly 
systematic exhibition of birds by intro- 
ducing groups illustrative of their habits, 
especially at the breeding season, and in- 





tended to show not merely their feathers, but 
also a piece of their life. I had seen, many 
years before, a collection of similarly mounted 
birds (indeed, some of the specimens were 
contributed by myself), which may be in the 
recollection of those of my readers who visited 
the greatest of all International Exhibitions, 
that of 1851. This beautiful series of groups 
of mammals and birds was mounted by the 
most skilful of German taxidermists, Plouc. 
quet, and passed afterwards into and perished 
in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Being 
himself a keen observer of nature, Ploucquet 
made but few mistakes in the arrangement 
of his groups, although he collected the com- 
ponent parts of a group from distant quar. 
ters, and paid no regard to the surroundings 
of the nests. The latter I consider an essen. 
tial part of such a group, not merely for the 
completion of a lifelike picture, but also for 
the understanding of the intimate relations 
which exist between them on the one hand, 
and the nest, eggs, and parent birds on the 
other hand. 

It is not difficult for an experienced ornitho- 
logist, and perhaps still easier for a person 
without such experience, to construct more 
or less appropriate surroundings for a bird's 
nest. Indeed, in a few of the first groups 
mounted for the British Museum by a friend 
who had offered his help, no objection was 
raised to his allowing some play to his imagi- 
nation, but, pleasing as they were to the eye, 
they had to be discarded afterwards ; and in 
order to render such groups absolutely true 
to nature, or worthy of a place in the Museum, 
I found it necessary to make it a rule that 
the nest should be taken with all its surround- 
ings for the purpose of exactly preserving or 
reproducing them, and that the parents of 
the brood should be obtained at the same 
time. The observance of these rules may 
appear pedantic to those unacquainted with 
the almost capricious manner in which birds 
frequently select the site for their nests. Al 
though we understand in a general way the 
motives guiding a bird in the selection of 
site, our ideas as to the most appropriate 
place are as often as not at fault, and do not 
coincide with the selection made by the bird. 

The labour and trouble imposed upon those 
who have so kindly assisted me in forming 
this exhibition has been in many cases very 
considerable ; it is an arduous task to cut out 
some forty square feet of stony turf, leaving 
in position heavy blocks, or to cut down 8 
branch of a Scotch fir at some thirty feet off 
the ground, and lower it without disturbing 
the nest built upon it; and finally, to tran 
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rt these materials from some uninhabited | skill, especially when the nest is taken before 

e in the far north or west, well packed, | the eggs are hatched, as the surviving parent 
toLondon. The capture of the parent birds | has become shy of approaching the nest after 
aso requires sometimes great patience and | the death of its mate. Their capture is much 
less difficult when both are engaged in 
carrying food to their young, but even 
then mistakes cannot be always avoided. 
More than once both of the supposed 
parent birds were proved by dissection 
to be of the same sex; the mistake 
being probably caused by the circum- 
stance that some other individual of the 
same species which had lost its brood, 
shared with the real parents the duty of 
nursing their young, in obedience to 
the seasonal instinct. In some cases it 
is impossible to obtain more than one 
parent, as, for instance, in the Mergan- 
ser and Capercaillie, in which species 
the male bird forsakes the hen as soon 
as incubation begins. On the other 
hand, I have not yet succeeded in ob- 
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taining the female Curlew together with her 
eggs. It seems that she is very wary and 
careful of her own life; when she perceives 
danger approaching she quietly slinks off 
her nest to a distance and disappears unseen 
in the heather, whilst the male circles wail- 
ing round the head of the intruder, and is 
generally joined by one or more of his neigh- 
bours. The birds are shot, but as the male 
and female of the curlew are externally alike, 
the mistake is not discovered until their sex 
has been ascertained by dissection. 

If accidents of this kind may happen to 
the experienced ornithologists who collected 
these birds, they would have been a still more 
likely source of error, had I availed myself 
of offers of purchase from dealers and others. 
For this and other reasons, no assistance in 
collecting for our groups was accepted, except 
from those who are well acquainted with the 
principles on which the collection is formed, 
and who, by their experience as ornitholo- 
gists or sportsmen, are qualified to select the 
most suitable nests with judgment, and able 
to avoid failure and unnecessary waste of life. 

Curiosity is frequently expressed with re- 
gard to the proceeding followed in the mount- 
ing of the groups, and therefore a few words 
on this process may not be out of place. When 
a nest with its surroundings reaches the Mu- 
seum, the perishable parts of the plants are 
immediately removed to be replaced by exact 
artificial copies. In connection with this 
most difficult portion of the work I have to 
gratefully acknowledge the services of the 
late Mr. Mintorn and his sister, who with 
unsurpassed skill reproduced not only masses 
of foliage but also any flowering plant to 
perfection, so as to elicit the praise of the 
most exacting botanists.” Vegetation like 
grass, pine-needles, heather, &c., which it 
would be impossible to reproduce artificially, 
are dried and then dyed ;..turf, branches or 
trunks of trees, are subjected to a drying pro- 
cess extending over several months, as damp 
or insects lurking in them would in the end 
prove fatal to the preservation of the speci- 
mens. Dead vegetation, like reeds, which 
generally are in profusion in or about the 
nests of water-birds, are left undisturbed ; 
no human hand could re-arrange them in 
their natural confusion. The least satisfac- 
tory material employed in the mounting of 
the groups is the glass used to represent 
water. Its solidity is obvious, and the ripple 
caused by a swimming or moving bird is 
missed at the first glance. The water looks 
like ice, but experiments are in progress by 
which this fault may be possibly obviated. 





The adult birds of our groups do not always 
present themselves in their best plumage. The 
bridal dress in which they were adorned 
during the short period of their courtship, is 
more or less worn threadbare according to the 
length of time they have been engaged in 
their domestic duties; therefore it would 
have been a mistake to substitute for them 
other specimens which have just emerged 
from their moult, and are dressed in a com. 
pletely new suit. 

The collection of groups, as far as it goes 
at present, contains 120 out of the 186 
species of birds breeding in the British 
Islands, and includes some of the rarest and 
most local forms, such as the Dartford 
warbler, Crested and Bearded tits, Pied fly. 
catcher, Siskin, Crossbill, Hen and Mon- 
tagu’s harriers, the Gadwall, Pochard, Scoter, 
Kentish plover, Greenshack, Richardson’s 
Skua, Black-throated diver; whilst, on the 
other hand, some of the most common 
kinds have not yet found a place in this 
series. A fewspecies are represented by two 
groups, one to show the perfectly formed 
new nest in all its architectural beauty, with 
its clutch of eggs ; the other to illustrate the 
progress of its dilapidation which is caused 
by the pressure of the weight of the incu- 
bating parent and of the growing young. 
Thus the nest shown of the Shoveller duck, 
which was taken within a day or two after the 
laying of the last egg, is cylindrical in shape, 
sunk in rank grass to a depth of about ten 
inches; as it has only a diameter of six 
inches, the eggs, fourteen in number, are 
deposited in two layers, one above the other. 
After two or three weeks this nest would 
have presented a very different appearance: 
by the weight of the mother it would have 
been pressed down and widened into a shallow 
concavity capable of holding the eggs spread 
out in a single layer. Moreover, a lining with 
down covering the eggs would have been 
added to it. 

In the construction of their nests birds are 
guided by the instinct to provide means by 
which their offspring is most effectually pro- 
tected from injury through changes of tem- 
perature or by enemies. 

This instinct, which has taken its present 
shape through the accumulated experience 
of many ancestral generations, is inheri 
by them ; hence we find that all individuals 
of the same species adhere to the same mode 
of nidification, using similar materials for 4 
similarly constructed nest, and building m 
similar localities. In exceptional cases some 
species of birds may vary their nests 1n 0n¢ 
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the experience of seeing 
its brood drowned in the 
water which fills the nest 
after heavy and continuous 
showers of rain. In short, 
the inherited instinct in 
birds is so powerful as to 
render it difficult to the 
individual to adapt itself 
to new conditions. Of this 
an instructive example 
came under my observa- 
tion some years ago. 

The Magpie builds a 
characteristic domed nest of 
large and conspicuous size ; 
it is constructed of a great 
number of dry twigs, the 
bottom ones cemented to- 
gether with clay to serve as 
a foundation. Generally it 
is placed near the top of a 
tree at some height from 
the ground, but occasion- 
ally in a high and thick 
thorny hedge, impermeable 
to a marauding fox or cat. 
A young magpie reared in 
my house had become per- 
fectly domesticated, and 
was allowed its full liberty. 
During the day it visited 
the neighbouring gardens 








Magpie. 


and streets, regularly 
coming home at the time 
of my return from Lon- 
don. After having en- 


or more respects, as, for instance, birds kept | joyed this life for a few months, it was dis- 


in captivity ; also eagles, herons, or storks, 
which normally choose the loftiest sites for 
the cradles of their young, are known to 
frequent treeless districts, probably for the 
sake of the abundance of food, and then to 
breed on the ground. But in such cases this 
adaptation to circumstances is due to neces- 
sity rather than to a conscious action of their 
reasoning faculties. No doubt in birds, as 
in mammals, instinct is somewhat “tempered 


of losing their first brood in a locality easily 
xecessible to vermin, exercise much more 


covered paying visits to empty rooms of the 
adjoining houses, an amusement which had 
to be stopped immediately, in order to save 
its master from coming under the suspicion 
of being a receiver of stolen goods. It was 
confined in an aviary, in which a small square 
wooden box, covered at the top but half open 
on one of the sides, had been fixed for a 


_former occupant, some five feet off the 
| ground. 

With a little dose of reason,” as is shown by | 
birds which having once had the experience | 


The bird was soon reconciled to the. change, 
and passed the winter in solitary confinement. 


In the spring following it began to busy itself 


care in the selection of a nesting site in the | 


following years. On the other hand, the 
Teasoning faculties of the song-thrush have 
not yet taught this bird to abandon the dan- 
gerous practice of lining its nest with a water- 
tight layer of dung and rotten wood, although 
or many generations past it must have had 


with nesting operations ; and although it had 
never seen another magpie’s nest besides the 
one in which it had passed the first days of 
its life, and which, of course, it could not 
recollect, it set to. work in the orthodox 
magpie fashion. Not only did it make a 
thick foundation of mud at the bottom of 
the box, with twigs stuck into it, narrowing, 
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Long-eared Owl. 


the entrance to a rounded hole, but in order 
to construct a protecting dome, it collected a 


heap of thin branches on the top of the box, 

thus proving that in this operation the bird 

, blindly followed the dictates of an innate 

instinct, without reasoning that the protect- 
ing roof was already provided. 

She laid five eggs, which she incubated so 

sedulously as to neglect her food, rather 


waiting until I fed her on the nest. After 
three weeks she showed signs of increasing 
weakness, but no inclination to abandon her 
hopeless task of hatching a young family. 
I therefore substituted three nestling magpies, 
perhaps twelve or fourteen days old, for her 
barren eggs. This arrangement was to all 
appearance fully satisfactory to all parties, 
but again her instinct prevailed over her 
reasoning powers, and nearly proved fatal to 
the young. Although she at once commenced 
feeding them, she dispensed the meat in such 
minute pieces as would have been most appro- 
priate to newly-hatched magpies, but meant 
starvation to growing youngsters with a 
ravenous appetite. She, however, allowed 
me to take a share in nursing, and after a 
week or so she herself increased the quanti- 
ties of food, so that the young could be left 
entirely in her charge. 

On the other hand, our common House 
sparrow offers a conspicuous example of a 
-bird capable of freeing himself in some 
degree from the compulsion of this all- 








powerful instinct. In rural dis. 

tricts where buildings are 

scarce many sparrows breed in 

the open, in hedges or on trees, 

and build a large, perfectly. 

domed nest with a side en. 

trance, the inside luxuriously 

furnished with a warm feather 

bed for their precious brood of 

oung thieves. There is no 

doubt that this kind of nest is 

the typical mode of architec. 

ture followed generally by this 

species whilst it lived with the 

other beasts and birds in the 

fields. But now, since it has 

imposed itself upon the hospi- 

tality of man, selecting its 

breeding places under the eaves 

of roofs, in holes of buildings, 

&c., it dispenses with the labour 

of constructing a dome, and 

builds an open nest. Yet, this 

nest, though it may be placed 

in the sweltering heat of a 

corner of a tiled roof, is as 

warmly lined with feathers as if it were 

snugly resting in the shade of an ivy-covered 

tree and exposed to every cooling summer 
breeze. 

This example of the sparrow proves only 
that under certain circumstances birds can 
depart from the dictates of their instinct by 
dispensing with some portion of their archi 
tectural skill, and producing a more simple 
kind of nest. But I cannot call to my mind 
an instance of a species having adopted such 
a modification as would indicate a progression 
from a more simple mode of nidification toa 
more complex one. There is no doubt that 
the nesting habits of birds, like everything 
else in the organic world, are subject to 
changes, and that of these changes as many 
may tend in the direction of development 
and improvement, as in that of retrogression 
and deterioration. Only, as it takes a longer 
time to acquire and perfect an art, than to 
deteriorate it, the modifications of the former 
kind will be slower and therefore come still 
more rarely within the limited range of out 
vision, than those of the latter. 

Our ideas on the origin of birds’-nests and 
on their evolution must needs be hypothe- 
tical. So much is evident from the persist- 
ency with which each kind of bird adheres 
to its special mode of nidification that evolu- 
tion was extremely slow; and if we are 
allowed to make deductions from the varie- 
ties of nest architecture of the birds living ab 
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nt, it must have proceeded in something | 
Fre the following manner. When birds first 
made their appearance on the globe, they 
would have laid their eggs either on the bare 
und, or in natural holes, burrows, or re- 
cesses, Which also formed their usual resting 
Jaces. Many birds of the present time have 

not passed beyond this stage; many more | 

bat slightly, being satisfied with scratching | 


ahollow in the ground, to keep the eggs in | 


position, and with utilising any stray leaves 


lying close to the hollow, for the completion 
of their nest. Although many of the ground- 
breeders have gone far beyond this primitive 
arrangement, in none has architectural art 
attained to the same perfection as in the 
builders on trees, possibly because their nests 
require no attachment, are sheltered from 
winds, and profit by the radiating heat of 
the earth. However, other ground-breeders 
would have found themselves too much ex- 
posed to the annoyance by predatory ani- 


Ring Plover. 


mals, and the necessity of protecting their 
young was probably the main cause of their 
taking refuge in elevated situations difficult 
of access, Those which selected trees or 


bushes had to find or construct a simple | 


platform strong enough to support them 
with their young, such as is still used by 
our wood-pigeons and doves. 
they would have had gradually to improve, 
as the removal to a more exposed site, or 
change of climatic or climacteric conditions 
compelled them to provide additional warmth 
for the development of their brood. The 
platform received a raised and circular rim ; 
it had to be fastened to the branches support- 


Upon this 


ing it ; finer materials were substituted for, 
or superimposed on, the loose coarser stuff, 
and woven into a more or less thick basket ; 
and finally a lining of still softer material 
was added to the inside for the comfort of 
| the young, whilst care was taken to cover 
'the outside with such substances as would 
assimilate it to its surroundings, and render 
it well-nigh invisible. 

The progress of nidification made by the 
hole-breeders must have taken a similar 
course. They soon learned to adapt natural 
holes to their special requirements, widening 
some portion into a convenient receptacle 
for the young, and thence it was a short step 
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to the device of hewing or digging out an 
entirely new artificial excavation. Some were 
satisfied with the mould of the hole as a bed 
for the young, while others required more 
warmth, and therefore constructed a nest 
fitting into the hole. By far the greater 
majority of the hole-breeders possess in their 
strong beak a most powerful instrument well 
adapted for hewing and digging, but it is 
difficult to understand the causes which led 
a bird like the Sand-martin, with its feeble 
beak and claws, to adopt the same laborious 
mode of nidification as the strong-billed King- 
fisher, unless we assume that its ancestors 
used any conveni- 

ent ready-made 

hole, and that, 

when the species 

multiplied so that 

the demand for 

holes fell short of 

the supply, its in- 

herited instinct 

impelled it to dig 

artificial holes, and 

to attain its end 

with means appa- 

rently so inade- 

quate. 

Domed nests are 
products of the 
greatest degree of 
skill yet reached 
by our British 
birds. Some, like 
that of the Mag- 
pie, Sparrow, 

Wood-wren, may 

be merely a fur- 

ther stage of de- 

velopment of a well-constructed cup-shaped 
nest, while others may have had their origin 
in the more primitive habit of hole-breeding. 
This, I am inclined to think, is the case with 
the nests of the House-martin (which is only 
a form of domed nest), of the Dipper, Wren, 
and of the Longtailed tit, the nearest allies of 
which breed to the present day in holes of 
trees or walls. 

In the preceding considerations I have 
taken into account the British species of birds 
only, and I propose to limit myself still more 
in the remainder of this article, devoting 
it to remarks on the species represented in 
some of the more remarkable groups in the 
Museum. 

The series contains at present few species 
of birds of prey, but sufficient to show that 
they are most slovenly and primitive nest- 








builders, and not very particular as to the site 
selected, provided that it is ina sufficiently 
safe place. The Kestrel, which has chosen 9 
recess among the rocks of a precipitous cliff, 
has merely scratched a shallow hollow in the 
soft turf to receive its four beautifully brown. 
spotted eggs. When birds of prey are found 
nesting in a more elaborate structure, it is 
either the accumulation of several seasons or 
the work of some other bird and appro- 
priated by them. Thus the nest in which 
the Long-eared owl has reared its brood 
of five young is a very substantial structure, 
and was probably built by a pair of carrion 
crows which had 
met their well-de- 
served fate from 
thegun ofa keeper. 
The young had 
been fed on field- 
mice, and accord- 
ingly one of the 
parents is repre- 
sented bringing in 
a supply of this 
food. Where mice 
are abundant the 
owls may be seen 
carrying several at 
a time, like the 
uffin, which man- 
ages to hold half a 
dozen sprats in its 
short bill. The de- 
struction of ver- 
min by a single 
family of this owl 
is enormous, one 
consisting of seven 
members like that 
exhibited requiring at a low computation 
fifty mice during twenty-four hours. Assum- 
ing that this rate of consumption was con- 
tinued for only thirty days, this useful family 
destroyed some 1,500 mice, or their equiva- 
lent in rats, during the period of nursing. It 
cannot be denied that in seasons when, or 
in localities where, mice are not abundant, 
necessity compels owls to seek for food 
among the feathered inhabitants of their 
vicinity, but the injury thus done is much 
less than that inflicted by the cat, which 1s 
exterminating the little of bird life that is left 
to us in our gardens. é 
Of Thrushes or Warblers every species 
breeding in Great Britain is included in our 
exhibition, with the exception of the Grass- 
hopper warbler, of which no suitable nest 
showing the peculiar runs leading to i 
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through the grass, could be obtained hitherto. 
One of the rarest is the Dartford warbler 
from furze-covered heaths in the southern 
counties, where it stays throughout the winter, 
although its food consists exclusively of in- 
sects; there is only too much ground for fear 
that but few pairs of this highly interesting 
bird survived the severity of last winter. 
Almost equally local is the Pied flycatcher, 
with whose distribution in the North of 
England the Rev. H.-A. Macpherson has 
made us acquainted. The group exhibited 
is remarkable for the presence of a young 
Redstart which shares the nest with the 
legitimate occupants, and which was as well 
cared for by the parent flycatchers as their 
own children. Both species agree in their 
habit of breeding in holes with a wide en- 





trance. Either the flycatchers managed to 
oust a pair of the more pugnacious and 
stronger redstarts from a nest containing 
already an egg of the latter, or, what is more 
likely, a redstart from some unknown cause 
surreptitiously deposited an egg in the nest 
in addition to those of the other species. If 
this were an isolated instance of an acciden- 
tally misplaced egg, it would have been 
scarcely worth referring to; but other cases 
being known in which those two species 
played the same parts towards each other, 
the matter, on account of its bearing on the 
vexed question of the origin of parasitism 
among birds, may be of sufficient signifi- 
cance to invite the attention of naturalists 
who have the opportunity of observing these 
two birds in the same locality. 


(To be continued.) 





OLD ADAM. 


Or, “£, pet not ¥.” 
By rae BISHOP OF RIPON. 


“When a strong man armed keepeth his palace his goods are in peace ; but when a stronger than he shall come tas him 
and overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour, wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils.”—Sr. Luxe xi. 21, 22. 


“When the Prophet ceased the Pilgrim asked, ‘Is it fact or parable ?’ and the Prophet said, ‘It may be both.’ ” 


LD ADAM had a room to let. He was 
always called old Adam, though he was 


still a comparatively young man. “Old” 
was only a term of familiarity. Adam was 
handy and capable. He would do many 
things which made him a valuable workman 
and a useful neighbour. He occupied the 
top floor but one in the narrow, tall, rickety 
house in the corner of Abel’s Rents. The 
house was old and creaky. The top floor of 
all was only an attic floor. The floor below 
was lofty, and hung forward over the court 
beneath. The house was the corner house 
of the court, and the common door was in 
the very angle of the court, so that the win- 
dows of the two sides of the house looked 
at each other at right angles, as mathema- 
ticians would have said, but asquint, as the 
folk in the court called it. 

The man who occupied the lowest floor in 
the house was a cobbler; he mended shoes 
for the court, and he did not do much work 
beyond the court. He had two sons, one of 
whom he was bringing up to his trade, and 
the other was at sea. The son who was at 
home was a tall strapping fellow; and a great 
hero in the eyes of the bevy of small chil- 
dren who inhabited the floor above. These 
were the six children of the pale-faced tailor, 
who had a consumptive wife. Five days in 
the week things were not so bad, as all the 
six children went to school; but Saturday 





was a whole holiday, and the noise on the 
staircase was terrible, for the poor woman 
had to wash up a bit on Saturday, and the 
court was the only playground. And the 
children would carry on their noisiest play on 
the staircase, using it as a kind of castle, 
attacking and defending it in mimic war. 
Ben, the cobbler’s son, was their hero, as I 
have said. I am afraid that his fertile brain 
invented some of their noisiest games, and 
suggested some of their naughtiest tricks, 

On the floor above the tailor there lived 
two mysterious old ladies, They came and 
went at odd times; but as the neighbours 
said, “‘ They kept themselves to themselves.” 
Whether they were in good work or bad, 
whether they fared well or ill, nobody knew, 
though several suspected that they were not 
always as plentifully supplied with food as 
they ought to be. They certainly looked 
pale and worn. And sometimes they went 
out with mysterious bundles under their 
scanty shawls, and they came back without 
any parcel, except some food wrapped in an 
unpleasant bit of newspaper. 

The fourth floor was occupied by old 
Adam ; and above him lived an old lady and 
her daughter. The old lady never went out. 
She was whispered to be of a fabulous age— 
“old, oh! ever so old.” Ben Cobbler chris- 
tened her Grannie Garret, and Grannie 
Garret was in the eyes of the children a sort of 
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modern “ Methoosalem,” as Ben said. But 
however old she was, her daughter was a 
bright, comely-faced woman, who always in- 
spired the children with awe and affection ; 
who was active and busy but never fussy, 
with that leisureliness about her which is the 
reverse of dawdling habits, and which implies 
either capaciousness of mind or quietness of 
spirit. These were the inhabitants of No. 5, 
in Abel’s Rents. 

Old Adam had a room to let. What did 
an old bachelor like Adam want with an 
empty room? The room did not long stand 
empty. It was soon rumoured in the court 
that it was taken; much curiosity was felt 
about the new lodger. Some said he was 
Adam’s brother! But that was not the case. 
Old Adam said no word about his lodger, 
and no one asked him. For though he was 
old Adam, a handy and neighbourly man, 
yet he was not a man to take liberties with, 
so the gossips had it all their own way. 

** Old Adam must have been satisfied about 
his lodger, that was quite certain. He would 
not let a man in unless his references were 
good. There was no doubt about that. 


Adam knew what he was about.” 
In this the gossips were right ; Adam was 
satisfied about his lodger. 


He had paid him 
a week’s rent in advance, and what more was 
wanted ? Besides, the man was regular in his 
habits, and seemed to have regular work, as 
regular as old Adam himself. 

The windows in No. 5, as I have said, 
were at right angles to one another. So it 
happened that when old Adam flung open 
his window, meaning to lean out and smoke 
his pipe, the new lodger opening his window 
at the same moment came in full view of old 
Adam, and almost within reach of a hand- 
shake. The new lodger was lighting his pipe. 

“Nice time for a smoke,” said old Adam. 

“Very nice,” said the new lodger. 

“Fond of smoking ?” said Adam. 

“T like my pipe in the morning and at 
dinner time ; but the evening’s the time for 
me,” said the lodger. 

“Just like me,” said old Adam. 

The new lodger began to unfold a crumpled 
newspaper. 

“Got a paper ?” said Adam. 

“Yes. I like to read the news.” 

I am afraid he said noos, but Adam did not 
notice these things, so he only said, “So do 
I ! ” 

“Got any favourite paper ?” said Adam. 

“ Always read the Viking,” said the lodger. 

“My paper, too!” said Adam, opening 
his evening paper. 





Then they smoked in silence till Adam 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and folded 
up his newspaper, when the lodger blew his 
final whiff and rolled up his paper also, 

“Good night,” said Adam, as he closed 
his window. 

“Good night,” said the lodger, closing his, 

“Sensible man, that!” said old Adam. 
“ Tastes like mine! I think he'll do.” 

Adam walked about his room, putting his 
tools ready for the morning. When he had 
done this, he said, “It’s early yet; I believe 
[ll take a stroll before I turn in.” 

As he was going down the stairs he heard 
his lodger’s door close, and the sound of his 
footsteps descending the stone stairway. 

When Adam returned, after a twenty 
minutes’ ramble, he overtook his lodger on 
the landing outside their doors. 

“Been for a walk?” said Adam. 

“ Yes—I like a stroll before turning in.” 

“So do I,” said Adam. “Good night,” 
said he, for the second time that evening. 

“Good night,” said the lodger, disappear- 
ing at his door. 

“Sensible man, that,” said Adam, as he 
struck a match in his room. “ Likes what I 
like. I think he'll do.” 

A light gleamed up in his lodger’s window 
as he spoke. 

After such a beginning of acquaintance, it 
was not surprising to hear the lodgers below 
declaring that Adam and his lodger were 
“that friendly.” 

I do not know that the word was quite the 
right one—but it was certainly not wonder- 
ful that the lodgers used it, for old Adam 
and his lodger moved like clockwork together. 
Old Adam had always been a regular man ; 
his habits were “pretty fixed,” the neigh- 
bours said. But one man’s habits may escape 
notice, but when two men who live opposite 
one another are both regular in their habits 
—so regular that they go in and out almost 
at the same hours, take their walks and their 
pipe with the same precision as to time and 
quantity, where the footsteps on the staircase 
which mark their going and coming from 
work are no longer two but four, then their 
joint regularity forces itself upon the most 
heedless observation. Ben, who was a bit of 
a reader, christened the new lodger “ Mr. 
Boswell ”— old Adam being regarded as @ 
Dr. Johnson ; his name soon got shortened 
down to “old Boz,” and the boys and girls 
first whispered to one another “ old Boz” as 
the lodger passed them on the stairs; but 
later, they began to gather courage and to 
speak with something more than bated 
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breath ; “old Boz” was buzzed loudly from 
lip to lip, till one day a boy, more adven- 
turous than the rest, shouted out, “ Well, 
old Boz. Go to bed, old Boz.” 

Now no one likes to be called names, and 

erhaps it is not unreasonable to resent being 
called “old Boz,” especially when one’s 
name is Higginson. 

The lodger met old Adam on the landing 
that night. Old Adam had heard the chil- 
dren’s voices and the name old Boz shouted 
after his lodger. 

“These children are noisy and trouble- 
some,” he said. 

“They are toads,” said his lodger. 

“Yes ; beastly little toads,” said old Adam. 

Now they were in their rooms. Half an 
hour afterwards they opened their windows 
for their evening pipe. 

“ Beastly evening,” said the lodger. 

“ Horrid raw,” said old Adam. 

“ Hateful little toads, those children,” said 
his lodger. ‘“ Just hear them now.” 


The shouts and laughter of the children 
were ringing through the court. 

“ Horrid row they are making,” said Adam. 
“Can hardly hear oneself speak.” 

“One might as well be in Babel at once,” 
said the lodger. 


“Tt’s a regular Pandemonium,” said old 
Adam. (N.B.—He really said Pandemon). 

“Just complain to their father,” said the 
lodger. 

“Serve them right if I did,” said Adam. 

“ A man ought to keep his brats in order,” 
said the lodger. 

“ He’s no right to let them be a nuisance 
to decent folk,” said Adam. 

“ Let’s get out of the row,” said the lodger. 

“All right,” said Adam. “A stroll will 
do us good.” 

But when they got outside there was a 
chilling drizzle of annoying rain; the night, 
too, was raw. 

“Horrid weather,” said Adam. 

“ Killing—quite killing,” said the lodger. 

“Shouldn’t think it was very good to be 
out,” said Adam. ‘One ought to have a bit 
of peace in the evening, after work; but 
what with rain outside and noise inside one’s 
luck is not much.” 

“No!” said the lodger ; “it’s rough work ; 
but I know a snug corner.” 

“Where ?” said Adam. 

“T'll show you,” said the lodger. 

An hour or two later, Adam and his lodger 
were coming home. They walked arm-in- 
arm and were more affectionate than usual. 
They gushed in their confidences and ex- 





changed grumbles about the rough work of 
their life—work was detestable, weather 
abominable, children were worthless and 
noisy brats. They were not in the mood to 
bear things equably ; and, alas ! the staircase, 
when they reached their house, was swarming 
with the children. High games were going 
forward. Bob had started some novel play, 
in which sudden plunges and leaps formed a 
chief part. As the two men entered, and 
commenced the ascent of the stairway, the 
last remnants of their equanimity and self- 
control were driven away. ‘They were, pro- 
bably, not so sure upon their feet as usual ; 
but more sure walkers might have been upset 
by the sudden rush downwards of an eager 
band of excited children, heedless of all save 
the desire to reach the bottom first. On they 
came, and tiny little things as some of them 
were, they fairly swept the two men off their 
feet and sent them stumbling, rolling, and 
bumping down the last step or two. It was 
not much of a fall; had it been worse, how- 
ever, it might have been better. It was not 
bad enough to sober or to stun ; it was just 
bad enough to anger. Furious, lost to all 
thought of the children, they rose and flung 
them in a huddled pile together. They 
rushed onwards, up the stairs; in another 
minute they were launching out their wrath 
on the poor pale-faced tailor and his paler wife. 

All the cheap wisdom, which selfish people, 
untried with anxiety, know so well to employ, 
was in this case mingled with passionate re- 
proaches and exaggerated accounts of the 
transaction down-stairs. 

It was shameful to have children so un- 
cared for, growing up a nuisance and a danger. 
They were not going to stand it. The land- 
lord must choose whether he would have 
decent, quiet tenants or a parcel of noisy, 
immoral young rascals whose parents could 
not or would not keep them in order. 

More was said, and when these wild and 
wrathful men had said their say they bounced 
out of the door, not waiting for a reply. Up 
the stairs they came, the lodger whispering 
hoarsely his indignant comments—‘ worth- 
less, miserable creatures—not fit to be allowed 
room in decent houses—unwholesome lot 
altogether.” 

Old Adam grunted his assent, and was not 
above letting strong words fall from his lips. 
The quick spoken oaths were on his lips when 
he reached their floor. On the landing they 
met old Grannie Garret’s daughter. As she 
passed, she scanned old Adam’s face doubt- 
fully, as if she scarcely recognised him, and 
then swiftly and silently passed on, going 
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down the stairs. Presently all was silent; 
the children had been gathered in, the last 
lodgers had tramped to their rooms, the 
clouds had passed from the sky, the stars 
came out, and a gentle moon poured a quiet 
beam in at the window where old Adam sat. 

Of what was he thinking, and why did the 
moonbeams puzzle and trouble him? Does 
a man like to say that he was wrong? If 
old Adam had not disliked saying it, 1 think 
it was what he might have said. At any 
rate, the moonbeam, as it stole about the still 
and silent room, made things seem different. 
His room was looking shabbier than he 
thought it was. He had always been proud 
of his little room. He had knocked together 
little book-shelves, filled the shelves with a 
few well-chosen books, using his spare money 
with judgment at the old book-stalls. Some 
taste might have been noticed in the cheap 
little ornaments on the mantelpiece; nothing 
was tawdry or gaudy, and though nothing 
was of exquisite workmanship, yet there was 
a point in everything. The tiny bust was 
a cheap thing enough, but then it was a bit 
of hero-worship. Rough plaster as it was, it 
was Socrates’ face ; and above it was a simple 
white plaque, out of which rose a head 
crowned with thorns. The moonbeam was 
kissing it now. 

“T am a beast,” said old Adam. With that 
he got up and walked about his little room. 
‘“* What has come to me?” he asked. ‘What 
has come to my room? Why, it’s not like 
the same place! And I’m not like the same 
man. That’s what she meant when she looked 
so. I’m sure it was.” Then he bethought 
himself of the lodger. What had he to do 
with it? Old Adam felt that he had some 
hand in it. Yet he was not going to be 
shabby and put the blame on another. Yet 
he could not deny that his books, which had 
been his joy, had grown dusty since that 
lodger came. He could not deny that he 
had grown short of temper, less patient, less 
cheery, since the lodger came. And certainly 
to-night he had spent a couple of hours where 
he had never been before, and it was the 
lodger that had tempted him to go. 

“Tam an ass,” said old Adam; and then, 
as he caught sight of the thorn-crowned head 
again, he said, “I will. I'll go down-stairs. 
Poor little brats! they meant no harm. Id 
better have brought them up here for a game. 
That would have been more like what He’d 
have done. I will. I'll go down.” 

And down-stairs old Adam went, but the 
lodger was sharp; he. heard Adam’s door 
open and Adam’s footstep on the stair, and 





| tailor was saying. 
_hardly get enough, work as I will. 





he came out and looked over the iron banis. 
ters. ‘You're a fool,” he whispered. 

“Yes,” said old Adam, “I am.” 

But he did not turn back, for he could 
not forget a pair of bright eyes which had 
looked at him with painful wonder. So he 
went on downwards, thinking of the crown 
of thorns, and feeling a deep pity for the 
children. 

But when he reached the poor tailor’s door 
he was ashamed to goin. He listened, and 
all was quiet. Was it? No! there was a 


sound within, a footstep behind the door, a 


murmur of voices, then the opening door. 

Old Adam fell back into shadow. The 
light from the opened door showed him 
Grannie Garret’s daughter. The little tailor 
was letting her out. 

“They are troublesome, I know,” the little 
“But what can I do? | 
And 
as for my poor wife ” and here the thin, 
weary voice broke a little. 

But Grannie Garrett’s daughter was not 
going to let him give way. 

** Well, I'll look in in the morning and see 
them ready and tidy. Don’t you let your 
wife get up. We'll try and keep them quiet. 
Poor wee bairns! it’s dull enough for them. 
But they'll be a help to you yet.” 

“Good night,” said the little tailor, hold- 
ing the guttering, wind-waved candle high 
and looking at her face. “You're a good 
woman,” he said. 

* Nonsense,” said Grannie Garret’s daugh- 
ter; “don’t think anything of that. I don’t 
think anything of the little trouble to-night. 
Old Adam’s a good sort. It’s that lodger 
that has set him wrong. If he has only 
courage to follow what he knows he might 
be, he'll shake off old Boz. And anyway, 
it'll be all right. Don’t you be uneasy about 
the landlord and that.” 

Good night was said again, the door was 
closed, and old Adam saw her pass up the 
stairs. Then he followed quietly. 

He thought she had gone further, but 
when he reached the next landing he saw 
her standing and lifting her hand to knock at 
the door where these two mysterious sisters 
lived. He was at the top of the stairs when 
the moon flashed out a beam which fell on 
his face, and Grannie Garret’s daughter saw 
him. “Don’t knock,” he said ; “ tell me how 
they are. I saw you come out. I wanted 
to know. What a beast Iam! What a good 
woman you are!” 

“ Nonsense!” said she. ‘The children are 
all fast asleep. Poor little souls! They cried 
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sadly after their beating. But it’s all right 
pow. 1 told them a story, and they soon 
forgot their trouble. But there, I am glad 
[didn’t knock. I must run out again.” 

“Out again!” cried old Adam. “ At this 
time ? What in the world for ?” 

“JT must,” she said. ‘“ Unless ¥ 

“Unless I go,” said Adam. “Of course I 
will.” 

“No!” she said. “It may not need going 
out, I was going to say, unless you have a 
loaf of bread you can lend me.” 

“T have,” said old Adam. 
have it, and welcome. 
your room.” 

“No!” she said. “It’s down; you cannot 
bring it.” 

“What, here ?” said old Adam. 

“Yes, here sir, if you will—here,” she 
added. ‘They have had no food all day, 
Ifear. I can sometimes get them to take a 
little present by telling them I’ve brought a 
special kind of bread, made by a friend. I 
think things will mend with them after a 
little, for I’ve heard of the right work for 
them. They are wonderfully clever; they 
can do the most beautiful lace !” 

Old Adam fetched the loaf, and as he 
gave it to her—“ Will you give them an 
order? I want a lace collar. I'll give £1 
forit. It’s for my sweetheart,” he added. 

Grannie Garret’s daughter looked at him 
for a moment, and her face had a puzzled 
air. But the door was opened, and she 
went in. 

Old Adam went up-stairs, walking with 
silent footsteps—as silent, that is, as his 
thirteen stone weight would allow. At his 
door he paused, for the light footstep of 
Grannie Garret’s daughter was behind. 

“They’re delighted,” she said to him with 
brightening eyes. “Did you invent the 
order, or do you really want the collar?” 
the asked. 

Old Adam looked awkward, and before 
he could answer she said, “Good night. I 
must go. I live higher than you.” 

“Ves,” he said ; “nearer heaven, I know.” 

Her foot was on the stair. She looked 
back at him. The moonbeams were dancing 
about the little landing. 

_ “You must be very happy!” he said, put- 
ting up his great foot on the staircase along- 
side hers, ‘ What is the secret of it ?” 

_. “Ask your sweetheart,” she replied. “ But 
if you love her, you ought to know.” 

Old Adam looked at her as if he meant 
her to go on. 

“To love is to be happy !” she said. “ Ask 


“You shall 
I'll bring it up to 





your sweetheart, if you don’t know it your- 
self.” 

“Then,” said old Adam, “I must still ask 

ou.” 

“No! no!” said she. “Ask your sweet- 
heart for whom you want the lace collar.” 

“T meant it for you,” said old Adam. 
When she saw that he was serious, she 
turned and faced him in the moonlight. 
“T was a beast last night; but don’t think 
that I want to be. You are nearer to heaven 
than I am. My heart beats with you and 
your ways when you are near. Wear the 
lace collar for me, and I will wear your yoke 
all my life. My heart has worshipped you 
even when I acted like a beast.” 

Then she put out her hand : in the moon- 
light they joined their hands. 

“T believe in you,” she said. “I trust you.” 

“I do not even know your name,” he said, 
as he drew her near him. 

“* My name is Grace,” she said. 

After a few moments she glanced at him 
from beneath his strong arm, and said, “ But 
what about old Boz?” 

And old Adam said, “I’ve done with old 
Boz !’ 

The lodger’s door was quickly opened, and 
a shaggy head thrust out, and the lodger’s 
voice said, “ You're a fool!” But when old 
Adam went to bed that night he did not 
think that he had been a fool. 

The next morning old Adam found the 
key of his lodger’s door lying outside his 
own. The lodger had disappeared. There 
was great joy among the children when it 
was known that old Boz had really gone. 

Things mended in Abel’s Rents. A little 
sea air did a world of good to the tailor’s 
wife ; regular work made the faces of the 
mysterious sisters almost plump; Grannie 
Garret’s daughter went out with her lace 
collar on one morning, and came back with 
a gold ring besides. No new lodger was 
allowed in old Adam’s vacant room. It was 
always useful, for the tailor’s children often 
played there. 

One day she asked him a question— 
“ Adam, for old Adam I cannot call you: I 
reverence and love you too well for that— 
Adam, am I as good as your old lodger ?” 

“Yes, Grace, call me Adam; for the old 
Adam is gone, I think. You are my better 
self, old Boz wasmy worse. You were right 
when you said, ‘ To love is to be happy !’” 

They joined their hands in loving pressure, 
and their eyes moved spontaneously to the 
plaque over the mantel-piece and rested with 
new meaning upon that crown of thorns. 








Thorshayn, showing the Governor’s House. 
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every place is hackneyed, two ladies, 


PAPER. 


these days of general complaint that; now in existence,” and that “the only 


possible excitement would be to buy a 560- 


L. and the writer, found satisfaction in our | fathom fowl-rope, and to dangle, like the 
choice of a locality for summer wandering, | samphire-gatherer, over the bird-precipices.” 


about which the notions of our friends were| But what was such adverse opinion com- 
as hazy as the mists which too often surround | pared with the stubborn and delightful fact 
its rocky shores. Feroerne (from Fer, | that Myling Head, at the north of Stro- 
sheep; Cer, isles, according to the usually | moe, isa sheer precipice higher than Achil 
accepted, though disputed, derivation), or, | Head, that many varieties of opal, includ- 
as the English tautologically call them, the | ing fire-opal, and magnificent specimens of 


Faroe Islands, are situated in the North At- 
lantic Ocean, in 62° N. lat., and about 6°—7° 
W. long. After hearing them confounded 
with Fair Island in Shetland, the Fiji Isles, and 
the Farne Islands—* Oh ! I know; they’re 
somewhere in the coal district ”—besides 
being phonetically associated with the land of 
the Pharaohs, and mentioned as a handy coal- 
ing station for our ships in the Crimean 
war, we felt that geographical honours should 
be awarded to those who knew off-hand 
that they were “half-way to Iceland,” and 
belonged to Denmark. Even Murray’s Hand- 
book for those countries does little more 
than quote Burton’s view that the Fero- 
ese “capital is one of the slowest places 


: chalcedony come from these islands, and that 
| “mesolite, in downy tufts and other forms,” 
‘occurs on Naalsoe? As the Royal Danish 
Mail Steam-Ships between Copenhagen and 
Iceland touch regularly at the ports of Gran- 
ton, near Edinburgh, and Thorshavn, the voy- 
age presents no difficulties, nor is the price, 
£5 for a return ticket, and 4s. 6d. per diem 
for broad, prohibitive. We accordingly took 
passage for the Laura’s sailing on June 5th, 
1889, knowing that once in Feroerne we must 
make the best-of the position, since retreat 
would be impossible until she called again = 
three weeks’ time. Through an unexpected 
chain of kindness reaching from Manchester 
to Thorshavn, lodgings were secured for us 
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in the house of an English-speaking family ; | 
so, though our friends still gloomily predicted 
divers misfortunes, of which starvation was 
considered by far the most likely, we had the 
comfort of knowing we should have a roof to 
cover us. The little inn at which, a private 
letter told us, “two sportsmen could obtain 
fair accommodation,” seemed precarious, as 
they might be already in possession. If 
we did come back, our countrymen sug- 

ted we might kindly bring for them the 
following little trifles :—birds’ eggs, hawk- 
weeds, rare species of whelks and pectens, 
slugs and snails, sets of opals for all our 
friends and most of our acquaintances, sea- 
plantains, eider-down, dried whaleflesh, and 
a tame puffin ! 

The Fxroes, 380 miles distant from the 
coast of Norway on the east and 200 from 
the Shetland Isles, contain some 500 square 
niles, and are thirty-five in number, of which 
seventeen only are inhabited—Fugioe, Svinoe, 
Videroe, Bordoe, Konoe, Kalsoe, Osteroe, 
Stromoe, Kolter, Hestoe, Naalsoe, Vaagoe, 
Myggenes, Sandoe, Skuoe, the Store Dimon, 
andSuderoe. Stromoe, Osteroe, and Suderoe 
are the three largest. 

The present aspect of the Feroes is a 
series of green conical hills rising from the 
sea, sloping shorewards in a succession of 





step-like grass terraces with stone edgings, 


and generally showing near the water a sheer 
precipice of dark rock. Slattaretind in Os- 
teroe, 2,852 feet, and Skeelling in Stromoe, 
2,502 feet, are among the highest of these hills, 
which, when covered with fresh snow, are 
said to present the appearance of a camp 
with white tents. Narrow channels with 
powerful currents separate the islands from 
each other, and frequent fiords run far into 
the land. In many cases the terraces on 
one side of the fiord present exact. corres- 
pondence with the lines of those on the shore 
opposite. There are many streams and rivu- 
lets, but few flows of water large enough 
to deserve the name of river ; even the river 
with that pretty fall which, we were told, 
was “the most amusing thing in Westmans- 
havn,” fails to impress one by its size. 
Springs are plentiful even in dry weather, 
and warm springs not infrequent. 

The earliest settlers in the Feroes were 
the Westmen or Irish, who are supposed to 
have introduced the breed of sheep, and to 
have used the islands as a storehouse for re- 
victualling their ships, after their piratical ex- 
cursions. But in the ninth century came an 
inflow of Norwegians, many of noble blood, 
who, dissatisfied with King Harald Far- 
fager, fled with wives and children, and 
after an attempted settlement in England 
and Ireland, went on to Iceland. One of the 


House of Parliament, Thorshayn, 
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fugitives, however, Aude the Wealthy, widow 
of Olaf the Fair, paused with her family in 
Feroerne, marrying her grand-daughter, 
Olufa, to a local chief, the girl thus becoming 
the ancestress of the Gataskeggs, the prin- 
cipal Froese family. Their fortunes may 
be traced in the Fereyinga Saga, which 
gives an authentic record of this people 
between the periods A.D. 825 and A.D. 1035, 
and must have been committed to writing— 
in the old Norse or Icelandic tongue—not 
later than the twelfth century. Space fails 
for the briefest outline of the adventures and 
fine character of its hero, Sigmund Brestir- 
sen, and his high-handed introduction of 
Christianity here. It was not until the 
union of Norway and Denmark in the four- 
teenth century that the islands were asso- 
ciated with the country to which they now 
belong. An interesting fact in their history 
is that Christopher Columbus is believed to 
have touched here in 1467, on his way to 
Iceland, where he was apprised of the exist- 
ence of a land beyond the sea—America. 

Leaving Granton at 5 A.M. on Wednesday, 
we perceived the dark cliffs of Suderoe about 
nine o'clock on Thursday evening, and by 
eleven o'clock, in broad daylight, had steamed 
up Trangjisvaag-fiord, anchoring for cargo 
opposite the little village, Tvzraa, until five 
on Friday afternoon. Froese houses are low, 
and built of wood on foundations of rough 
stones, which are generally whitewashed, 
while the timbered part is often painted 
Indian red. The sloping roofs are covered 
with fresh turfs, pretty in effect, the grass 
waving in the breeze bright with butter- 
cups and daisies; and thoroughly health- 
ful, with winter warmth and summer cool- 
ness. Birch-bark from Norway, placed under 
the sods, keeps out moisture. As uneven 
situations are frequently chosen, sheep jump 
on to these roofs to feast upon the verdure, 
and marvellous stories are told of cows being 
hoisted up by ropes for pasturage. 

Quitting Suderoe, which is seventeen miles 
in length, though narrow, we soon passed an 
uninhabited rock, the Lille Dimon, (Little 
Diamond), and the Store (or Great) Dimon, 
an all-but inaccessible island, two miles and 
a-half by two, entirely tenanted by sixty 
members of a single family. Through ab- 
sence of beach and steepness of coast, boats 
cannot be kept here, and if required are 
summoned from the adjacent island by light- 
ing hay-fires as signals, Once, in the depth 
of winter, years ago, every fire went out, and 
the Dimoners, not being able to relight one, 
managed, after six weeks’ waiting, to attract 





the attention of their neighbours by the jp. 
genious expedient of stripping all the turf of 
the hillside, when a boat’s-crew went to their 
assistance. Yet despite its solitariness, the 
Store Dimon is reckoned one of the best dwel. 
ling-places in the archipelago—“ plenty fish, 
plenty birds, good land ;” and some thirty-five 
years since, when fifty dollars was its annual 
rental, 40 oxen and 500 sheep pastured 
there. The parish minister used to visit this 
island but once a year, being on these occa. 
sions hoisted up in a basket. 

Next in sequence to the Diamonds come 
Skuoe, and the larger island Sandoe, with its 
couple of small trout-lakes, and coast noted 
for the strange forms of its basaltic rocks— 
for example, the natural archway of Sodng. 
joé, and the most northernly headland, 
Troldhovedet, (the Witch’s Head), in reality 
a small island, between which and the main- 
land a boat can pass. Then, three hours 
after leaving Trangjis-fiord, we entered what 
seemed like'a large bay, with green pointed 
mountains rising before us in all directions, 
and the Froese capital, Thorshavn, in Stro- 
moe, nestling at the foot of rounded hills 
and sloping to the water’s edge. Long narrow 
Naalsoe, (Needle Island, named from a per- 
foration of the rock, like a needle’s eye) 
forms the right side of the bay looking from 
the sea; and to the left stretches a promon 
tory with characteristic “Hamre” or trap 
terraces, ending in the point known as Kirke- 
boeness, There is nothing very striking in 
the first view of Thorshavn. The houses, all 
detached, are placed somewhat irregularly, 
but—save for one short, outstretched tongue 
of land, covered with buildings—the general 
effect is that of a semicircular town, dipping 
low in the centre, and on each side climbing 
a gentle eminence. On the eastward rise 
are the well-placed, whitewashed Lutheran 
church, the imposing official residence of the 
Amtmand or Danish Governor, and the 
House of Parliament (Tinghuset), where the 
legislative chamber, known, with cruel sug: 
gestiveness, as the Lagthing, holds its assem- 
blies. As we were used to native architecture, 
and had learnt to look upon slate roofs a 
ugly, cold, and ostentatious, this last, with 
deep-red timber walls, rectangular white- 
sashed windows, broad gables, and thick over- 
hanging verdure, never struck us as insignifi 
cant for its purpose ; so the shock was wholly 
unexpected when after proudly displaying 
its photograph in England, we were met wit 
the response, “That the house of Parliament! 
I thought it was a shed !” 

Just beyond this side of Thorshavn stands 
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a little fort, guarded now by ancient pieces 
of ordnance, and built originally (about 1588) 
by the naval hero Magnus Heynessen, for pro- 
tection against the attacks of freebooters. 
It is now used for ship-signalling, and for 
taking meteorological observations. Within 
afew minutes’ walk, on a hillock, is a stone 
obelisk, commemorating the visit of King 
Christian IX. of Denmark to the Feroes in 
1874. 

Westward is a building where cod-liver 
oil, fish manure, and other useful products, 
are manufactured, giving employment to 
about one hundred men and women. The 
latter dry the fish—large cod chiefly, which 
when split, look like so many cloths—and they 
may be seen daily about the shore, watching 
their charges, and at the approach of rain, 
swiftly piling them into small stacks, and 
covering them with sacking. Then, almost 
in the twinkling of an eye, as the sun breaks 
forth again, the fish are re-spread. The factory 
is under the management of Mr. Oestrém, a 
Swede by birth, and the Consul for Great Bri- 
tain. At the entrance of the Consulate garden, 
two huge jawbones of a whale form an arch- 
way, like a gigantic merry-thought. The fairly 
large wooden shops or stores, with common- 
place slate roofs and heterogeneous contents, 
lie mostly in the centre of the town; the streets 
are roughly paved, irregular, and often very 
narrow—as indeed why not, except for sani- 
tary reasons, where no vehicles of any kind 
exist /—and many private dwellings own little 
plots of garden ground where primroses (and 
monkshood, and London Pride, and globe- 
flowers) bloom among turnips, potatoes, rhu- 
barb, and currant-bushes. Rose and fuchsia 
plants often adorn the cottage windows. 

The population of the islands (5,000 only 
in 1810) now numbers 11,000, of whom 
1,100 or 1,200 live in Thorshavn. The Fe- 
roese are a fine-looking people, the men not 
tall, but strong, with very active well-knit 
figures, and exceedingly good legs. They 
have fair complexions, mostly sun-burnt to 
4 healthy-looking brown, light hair, often in- 
clining to red, blue or blue-grey eyes, and as 
arule, very intelligent expressions. The 
natives of the southern isles are of a dif- 
ferent type from those of the north, with 
rounder faces, quicker speech, and greater live- 
liness of manner, and are of Finnish extrac- 
tion. To this origin is attributed the fact 
that the language of the Feroes is not purely 
Norse. The countenances of the northerners, 
reputed graver both in manner and disposi- 
tion, have often a sad look in repose. The 
Women are proportionately stouter than 





the men, have quantities of fair, neatly 
plaited hair, and frequently great sweet- 
ness and refinement in the expression of 
their mouths. There is nothing very dis- 
tinetive in their dress: a small shaw! or hand- 
kerchief, .generally black, knotted loosely 
underneath the chin, is the head-gear. Both 
sexes, however, wear the same peculiar shoe, 
made of tanned yellow sheepskin, in one 
piece, puckered from the toes to the instep, 
and again up the back of the heel. A flat 
plaited woollen cord, red for women, white 
for men, is passed through a small hole on 
each side of the instep, and wrapped cross- 
ways several times round the ankle in a 
decorative manner. Out of doors women 
and children put on pattens or high-heeled 
wooden slippers over these exceedingly thin 
shoes; and for rough field-work, men wear 
stouter cow-skin shoes. Ordinary masculine 
attire consists of a woollen vest with a short- 
ish jacket, blackish, brown, or of the dark 
natural colour of the wool ; of knee-breeches 
with brass buttons left unfastened to display 
bright highly-ornamental garters which, tied 
below the knee, keep up the thick woollén 
stockings ; and of a cap, resembling that of 
the gnome of German fairy tales, and made 
of thin woollen stuff, either navy blue and 
red, or dark blue and black, in very narrow 
stripes. 

In an ancient catalogue of the moral cha- 
racteristics of this people, pleasing epithets 
preponderate. Though described as envious, 
as having a “peculiar propensity to talking, 
which in many degenerates to prattling,” as 
entertaining too blind an affection for their 
children, as “fond of strong liquors, though 
few ever exceed the bounds of moderation, 
excep? in the villages near to the places of 
trade,” and as “absurdly and obstinately 
attached to old habits and customs,” they are 
on the other hand religious, friendly, affable, 
ingenious, well-bred, contented, compassion- 
ate, benevolent, honest, (even in Thorshayn 
the doors of houses are left unlocked at 
night), hospitable according to their means, 
and living in great peace and harmony with 
one another. We ourselves cannot speak 
too warmly of the friendliness and honesty 
we met with on all sides, and of the charm 
of their ready courtesy. High and low are 
anxious to show every possible kindness to 
the foreign guest, but it must be remembered 
that you are a guest, and the fact of paying 
or not paying in no wise disturbs this rela- 
tion of host and hostess and visitor. It is 
theirs to give and offer with hospitality and 
courteousness, yours to receive with grati- 
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tude and pleasure. The Feroese are sensi- 
tive, and would be readily hurt by signs of 
discontent with what they provide. 

From the moment when our own host, 
Jacob, a carpenter by trade, came on board 
the Laura to welcome us, he and his gentle 
wife, Sigga, a notable housewife, spared no 
pains to make comfortable our three weeks’ 
stay. A narrow roadway led us to the neat 
cottage, with little garden in front, where a 
sitting-room and two bedrooms, perfect in 
cleanliness, were prepared ; and though Sigga 
was at first so alarmed by her responsibilities 
and foreign inmates that she concealed how 
much English she spoke, and unnecessarily 
summoned her son, Magnus, aged thirteen, as 
protector and interpreter, her fears wore off 
in time, and, to our advantage, she ceased to 
leave the ordering of meals to us. Was it 
starvation, as our friends predicted, to have 


soup with dumplings, another of a milky. 


kind, roast meat, stews, fowl, (served with 
long legs sticking straight up in the air, 
a comical spectacle), rhubarb tart, rhubarb 
shape, rice with raisins, fish and eggs in a 
variety of forms, coffee; (generally well made 
in Feroerne), potatoes, first-rate bread and 
butter, cheese, and radishes? The rhubarb 


_and radishes, grown in Jacob’s garden, were 
freely given, and vegetables being scarce, 


A 





a 


these last are considered a great delicac 
“We do not often have these little reds,” “ 
Danish hostess told us. Tea can easily be 
had ; and very good beer and tolerable 
sherry may be bought in Thorshayn. 

The food of the people consists chiefly of 
black or brown rye or barley bread, soup, milk, 
coffee, and fish, either fresh or dried. Almost 
every dwelling possesses its own kiadlur, op 
wind-house, for drying purposes, the four sides 
of which are composed of laths, set some half. 
inch from one another to allow free e 
to the air. Here, for months together, mutton 
and whalefiesh hang, uncooked, and are then 
considered fit for human food. Whaleflesh is 
very supporting, but the dark leathery rind, 
enclosing very coarse bacon-like fat, looks 
terribly untempting, and far worse is the 
taste. Often rows of little fish hang outside 
the wind-houses, appealing to the noses of 
the multitude of unowned cats which meet 
you at every turn in Thorshavn, and are 
encouraged as necessary to keep down the 
similarly attracted breed of rats. The prett 
Feroese name of musabrouir, the mouses 
brother, has, moreover, been given to the 
northern wren (T'7roglodytes borealis, Fischer), 
not for size and colour merely, but because, 
mouse-like, it creeps through the chinks of 
the kiadlur to feast on the dried meats. 





JOHN NICOL. 


“TT is with the desire that the readers of 

Goop Worps should know somewhat 
of one to whom they have long been una- 
wares indebted, and that they may share in 
‘the sorrow which has fallen upon all imme- 
diately connected with its management, that 
“we now pay a too brief tribute to the memory 
-of a dear friend and trusted colleague. 

It is twenty-five years since Mr. John 
“Nicol, then a bright, keen-spirited lad, was 
invited by Mr. Strahan, the first publisher 
of this magazine, to join its staff. They were 
both natives of Tain, in the north of Scot- 
land, and Mr. Strahan, with characteristic 
insight perceiving the capabilities of the un- 
tried youth, brought him to London, where 
he commenced work in the business depart- 
ment of the office. But the fine ambition 
of Mr. Nicol could not be satisfied with 
ledgers, and like many another Scottish lad 
who has carved out a place for himself in 
life, he earnestly cultivated literature, and 
indulged other sympathies by taking part in 
religious and social movements. Step by step 
he rose in position, gaining year by year the 





increased confidence of his employers, u- 
til, in 1881, he was appointed sub-editor of 
Goop WorDs, and finally, on the retirement 
of Mr. Isbister, the last member of the or- 
ginal firm, he was in 1883 appointed its head, 
combining with the work of Publishing Man- 
ager the duties of sub-editing Goop Wonrbs, 
and later on the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
while he also, unofficially, filled a similar 
position for the SunpAy MacazineE. It is 
impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
amount of labour which the discharge of these 
various offices implied, yet such was the keen- 
ness of his temperament that it was difficult to 
prevent him grappling with them all. The 
guidance of innumerable mercantile details; 
the superintendence for the press of three 
magazines, besides consulting almost daily 
with their editors’; the keeping himself i 
touch with current literature and with authors, 
in order to secure a supply of new books for 
publication, and attending afterwards to their 
issue formed a burden which his delicate 
frame could not carry with impunity. Yet 
all this was done, in spite of remonstrances, 
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for years without a murmur, with unruffled 
jence and with a completeness of mastery 
which it is pathetic to recall now, when it 
js too late to interfere. 
his disposal, his fine literary taste might have 
found a wider public recognition ; as things 
were, an appreciative article in these pages 
upon his friend, the late Professor Elmslie, 
was all that came from his pen. 
_ Mr. Nicol’s character was cast in the finest 
mould. Sweetness, modesty, and gentleness 
were linked with intellectual strength, rapid 
judgment, and indomitable perseverance. A 
urer or more unselfish soul we never knew— 
ind, just, wise, considerate ; and all these 
ualities were rooted in religious convictions 
that were as deep as they were unpretend- 
“ He was my ideal character,” said one 
young man who was in hourly contact with 
him. Another who held a confidential post 
under him wrote to us, .“‘I have within a few 
years lost mother, sister, and many friends, 
but I have never had a loss like this.” 
Domestic sorrow was added to his other 
burdens, and insomnia, that scourge of the 
over-wrought brain, began to affect him 
nearly a year ago. Last summer a few weeks 
spent in the Highlands seemed to have re- 
stored him, but the late trying winter in 
London, with its bitter frosts and murky 


fogs, told heavily upon him in body and 
mind. Again came terrible sleeplessness and 
consequent terrible depression, till, thoroughly 
alarmed by his letters, we went to London in 
February and took him back to Scotland for 


a time of absolute rest. It was, alas! too 
late. In a few days it became our sad task 
to telegraph to his friends that he was no 
more ! 


If time had been at | 


| qualities. 





** He passed alone th’ untrodden awful way : 
He understood not, but we understand— 
God hid His face, but held him by the hand.” 

When his remains were laid in their last 
resting-place a crowd of men distinguished in 
literature and art joined the sorrowing friends 
around the grave; and on the grave were 
laid wreaths from various societies, among 
them one from the Savage Club, of which he 
had been long a favourite member. The 
number of letters that have been received 
show how justly and how widely he was 
appreciated. But the most remarkable letter 
is one addressed to our firm by Mr. Glad- 
stone, not merely because of the beauty of 
its expression, but as an illustration of his 
quick insight into character, when he was 
thus able to portray, without exaggeration 
and with almost adequate force, one whom 
he had met frequently, yet only incidentally 
in reference to contributions to GooD WorDs 
and the CoNTEMPORARY Review. This 
letter is in these terms :— 

“T have received with deep concern the 
news of the death of Mr. Nicol. My inter- 
course with him was comparatively recent, 
but during the last year and a half it had 
been sufficient to enable me to appreciate his 
He seemed to me an admirable 
man of business, exact, rapid, circumspect, 
obliging, liberal, and having his heart in his 
work. But not so having it as to prevent his 
placing it together with his treasure in a 
habitation more secure than that which he 
has thus early quitted.” 

He has passed from beneath the fleeting 
cloud of earthly trial to that Presence where 
all is light, and where the mysteries of time 
are at last made clear. 

THE EDITOR. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
Sohn Micol. 


$e never have been men who falsely say 
That from the fire the best come hard and keen, 
That strength is passion, wisdom to be mean, 
To know the world, to tread a miry way. 
Strength is from softness, love from trials grey, 
Sweetness breeds wisdom ; grace is only seen 
In him to whom our God has ever been 
A lamp to beautify the world’s affray. 


Most gallant soul, through suffering made strong, 

Gone hast thou, all thy work on earth is done ; 

Ah, not yet done, for left behind are we 

To learn these truths, and might have learned them wrong, 
But that we knew thee ere thy race was run, 

And having known thee know what man may be. 


J. M. BARRIE. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


7 gypsy had been passing the house, 
perhaps on her way to Thrums for gossip, 
and it was only curiosity, born suddenly of 
Gavin's cry, that made herenter. On finding 
herself in unexpected company she retained 
hold of the door, and to the amazed minister 
she seemed fora moment to have stepped 
into the mudhouse from his garden. Her 
eyes danced, however, as they recognised 
him, and then he hardened. “This is no 
place for you,” he was saying fiercely, when 
Nanny, too distraught to think, fell crying 
at the Egyptian’s feet. 

“They are taking me to the poorhouse,” she 
sobbed ; ‘*‘ dinna let them, dinna let them.” 

The Egyptian’s arms clasped her, and the 
Egyptian kissed a sallow cheek that had 
once been as fair as yours, madam, who may 
read this story. No one had caressed Nanny 
for many years, but do you think she was 
too poor and old to care for those young 
arms around her neck? ‘There are those 
who say that women cannot love each other, 


but itis not true. Woman is not undeveloped 
man, but something better, and Gavin and 
the doctor knew it as they saw Nanny cling- 


ing to her protector. When the gypsy 
‘urned with flashing eyes to the two men 
she might have been a mother guarding her 
child. 

“How dare you!” she cried, stamping 
her foot ; and they quaked like malefactors. 


*You don’t see——” Gavin began, but’ 


her indignation stopped him. 

“You coward!” she said. 

Even the doctor had been impressed, so 
that he now addressed the gypsy respectfully. 

“This is all very well,” he said, “but a 
woman’s sympathy A 

“ A woman! ah, if I could be a man for 
only five minutes!” 

She clenched her little fists, and again 
turned to Nanny. 

“You poor dear, I won’t let them take you 
away,” she said tenderly, and then looked 
triumphantly at both minister and doctor, 
as one who had foiled them in their cruel 
designs. : 

“Go!” she said, pointing grandly to the 
door. 

“Ts this the Egyptian of the riots,” the 
doctor said in a low voice to Gavin, “or is 
she a queen? Hoots, man, don’t look so 





shame-faced. We are not criminals. Say 
something.” 

Then to the Egyptian Gavin said firmly— 

“You mean well, but you are doing this 
poor woman a cruelty in holding out hopes 
to her that cannot be realised. Sympathy 
is not meal and bedclothes, and these are 
what she needs.” 

“ And you who live in luxury,” retorted 
the girl, ‘“ would send her to the poorhouse 
for them. I thought better of you.” 

“Tuts,” said the doctor, losing patience, 
“Mr. Dishart gives more than any other 
man in Thrums to the poor, and he is not to 
be preached to by a gypsy. We are waiting 
for you, Nanny.” 

“Ay, I’m coming,” said Nanny, leaving 
the Egyptian. “T’ll hae to gang, lassie, 
Dinna greet for me.” 

But the Egyptian said, “ No, you are not 
going. It is these men who are going. Go, 
sirs, and leave us.” 

“ And you will provide for Nanny?” asked 
the doctor contemptuously. 

“ei 

“ And where is the siller to come from ?” 

“That is my affair, and Nanny’s. Begone, 
both of you. She shall never want again. 
See how the very mention of your going 
brings back life to her face.” 

“T won’t begone,” the doctor said roughly, 
‘till I see the colour of your siller.” 

“Oh! the money,” said the Egyptian 
scornfully. She put her hand into her 
pocket confidently, as if used to well-filled 
purses, but could only draw out two silver 
pieces. 

“T had forgotten,” she said aloud, though 
speaking to herself. 

“JT thought so,” said the cynical doctor. 
“Come, Nanny.” 

“You presume to doubt me!” the Egyp- 
tian said, blocking his way to the door. 

“How could I presume to believe you!” 
he answered. “You are a beggar by pro- 
fession, and yet talk as if pooh, nonsense.” 

“T could live on terrible little,” Nanny 
whispered, “and Sanders will be out again 
in August month.” 

“Seven shillings a week,” rapped out the 
doctor. 

“Ts that all?” the Egyptian asked. “She 
shall have it.” 

“When ?” 

“At once. No, it is not possible to-night, 
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but to-morrow I will bring five pounds; no, 
] will send it ; no, you must come for it.” 

« And where, O daughter of Dives, do you 
reside?” the doctor asked. 

No doubt the Egyptian could have found 
aready answer had her pity for Nanny been 
jess sincere ; as it was, she hesitated, wanting 
to propitiate the doctor, without telling him 
her secret. 

“T only asked,” McQueen said, eyeing her 
curiously, ‘‘ because when I make an appoint- 
ment I like to know where it is to be held. 
But I suppose you are suddenly to rise out 
of the ground as you have done to-day, and 
did six weeks ago.” 

“Whether I rise out of the ground or 
not,” the gypsy said, keeping her temper 
with an effort, “there will be a five-pound 
note in my hand. You will meet me to- 
morrow about this hour at— say the Kaims 
of Cushie ?” 

“No,” said the doctor, after a moment’s 
pause ; ““I won’t. Even if I went to the 
Kaims I should not find you there. Why 
can you not come to me ?” 

“Why do you carry a woman’s hair,” 
replied the Egyptian, “in that locket on 
your chain ?” 

Whether she was speaking of what she 
knew, or this was only a chance shot, I can- 
not tell, but the doctor stepped back from 
her hastily, and could not help looking down 
at the locket. 

“Yes,” said the Egyptian calmly, “it is 
still shut ; but why do you sometimes open 
it at nights ?” 

“Lassie,” the old doctor cried, “are you 
awitch ?” 

“Perhaps,” she said ; “but I ask for no 
answer to my questions. If you have your 
secrets, why may I not have mine? Now 
will you meet me at the Kaims ?” 

“No; I distrust you more than ever. 
Even if you came, it would be to play with 
meas you have done already. How can a 
vagrant have five pounds in her pocket when 
lA not have five shillings on her 

Cc ” 


“You are a cruel, hard man,” the Egyptian 


said, beginning to lose hope. “But, see,” 
the cried brightening, “look at this ring. 
you know its value ?” 

She held up her finger, but the stone would 
not live in the dull light. 

“T see it is gold,” the doctor said cautiously, 
and she smiled at the ignorance that made 
him look only at the frame. 

“Certainly it is gold,” said Gavin, equally 
stupid. 





“Mercy on us!” Nanny cried ; “I believe 
it’s what they call a diamond.” 

“How did you come by it?” the doctor 
asked suspiciously. 

“T thought we had agreed not to ask each 
other questions,” the Egyptian answered 
drily. “But, see, I will give it to you to 
hold in hostage. If I am not at the Kaims 
to get it back you can keep it.” 

The doctor took the ring in his hand and 
examined it curiously. 

“There is a quirk in this,” he said at last, 
“that I don’t like. Take back your ring, 
lassie. Mr. Dishart, give Nanny your arm, 
and I'll carry her box to the machine.” 

Now all this time Gavin had been in the 
dire distress of a man possessed of two minds, 
of which one said, “This is a true woman,” 
and the other, “ Remember the seventeenth 
of October.” They were at war within 
him, and he knew that he must take a 
side, yet no sooner had he cast one out than 
he invited it back. He did not answer the 
doctor. 

“Unless,” McQueen said, nettled by his 
hesitation, “ you trust this woman’s word.” 

Gavin tried honestly to weigh those two 
minds against each other, but impulse, never- 
theless, jumped into one of the scales. 

“You do trust me,” the Egyptian said, 
with wet eyes, and now that he looked on 
her again— 

“Yes,” he said firmly, “I trust you,” and 
the words that had been’ so difficult to say 
were the right words. He had no more 
doubt of it. 

“Just think a moment first,” the doctor 
warned him. “I decline to have anything to 
do with this matter. You will go to the 
Kaims for the siller ?” 

“Tf it is necessary,” said Gavin. 

“Tt is necessary,” the Egyptian said. 

“Then I will go.” 

Nanny took his hand timidly, and would 
have kissed it had he been less than a minister. 

“You dare not, man,” the doctor said 
gruffly, “make an appointment with this 
gypsy. Think of what will be said in Thrums.” 

I honour Gavin for the way in which he 
took this warning. For him, who was 
watched from the rising of his congregation 
to their lying down, whose every movement 
was expected to be a text to Thrums, it was 
no small thing that he had promised. This 
he knew, but he only reddened because the 
doctor had implied an offensive thing in 3 
woman’s presence. 

“You forget yourself, doctor,” he said 


sharply. 
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“Send some one in your place,” advised 
the doctor, who liked the little minister. 

“He must come himself and alone,” said 
the Egyptian. ‘You must both give me 
your promise not to mention who is Nanny’s 
friend, and she must promise too.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, buttoning up his 
coat, “‘I cannot keep my horse freezing any 
longer. Remember, Mr. Dishart, you take 
the sole responsibility of this.” 

“T do,” said Gavin, “and with the utmost 
confidence.” 

“Give him the ring then, lassie,” said 
McQueen. 

She handed the minister the ring, but he 
would not take it. 

“T have your word,” he said; “that is 
sufficient.” 

Then for the first time the Egyptian looked 
at him in a way that he could think of after- 
wards without misgivings. 

“So be it,” said the doctor. “Get the 
money, and I will say nothing about it, 
unless I have reason to think that it has 
been dishonestly come by. Don’t look so 
frightened at me, Nanny. I hope for 
your sake that her stocking-foot is full of 
gold.” 

“Surely it’s worth risking,” Nanny said, 
not very brightly, “when the minister’s on 
her side.” 

“Ay, but on whose side, Nanny ?” asked 
the doctor. “Lassie, I bear you no grudge ; 
will you not tell me who you are ?” 

“Only a puir gypsy, your honour,” said 
the girl, becoming mischievous now that she 
had gained her point; “only a wandering 
hallenshaker, and will I tell you your for- 
tune, my pretty gentleman ?” 

“No, you shan’t,” replied the doctor, 
plunging his hands so hastily into his pockets 
that Gavin laughed. 

“T don’t need to look at your hand,” said 
the gypsy, “I can read your fortune in your 
face.” 

She looked at him fixedly, so that he 
fidgeted. 

“T see you,” said the Egyptian in a se- 
pulchral voice, and speaking slowly, “ be- 
come very frail. Your eyesicht has almost 
gone. You are sittipg alone in a cauld room, 
cooking your ain dinner ower a feeble fire. 
The soot is falling down the lum. Your 
bearish manners towards women have driven 
the servant lassie frae your house, and your 
wife beats you.” 

“* Ay, you spoil your prophecy there,” the 
doctor said, considerably relieved, “for I’m 

Hallenshaker, beggar. 








er married ; my pipe’s the only wife I ever 
a ag 

“You will be married by that time,” con. 
tinued the Egyptian, frowning at this jn- 
terruption, “for I see your wife. She is a 
shrew. She marries you in your dotage. 
She lauchs at you in company. She doesna 
allow you to smoke.” 

“Away with you, you jade,” cried the 
doctor in a fury, and feeling nervously for 
his pipe. “ Mr. Dishart, you had better stay 
and arrange this matter as you choose, but [ 
want a word with you outside.” 

“ And you're no angry wi’ me, doctor, are. 
you?” asked Nanny wistfully. “ You've 
been richt good to me, but I canna thole the 
thocht o’ that place. And, oh, doctor, you 
winna tell naebody that I was so near taen 
to it ?” 

In the garden McQueen said to Gavin— 

“You may be right, Mr. Dishart, in this 
matter, for there is this in our favour, that 
the woman can gain nothing by tricking us. 
She did seem to feel for Nanny. But who 
can she be? You saw she could put on and 
off the Scotch tongue as easily as if it were 
a cap.” 

“She is as much a mystery to me as to 
you,” Gavin answered, “but she will give 
me the money, and that is all I ask of her.” 

“ Ay, that remains to be seen. But take 
care of yourself; a man’s second childhood 
begins when a woman gets hold of him.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself about me, doctor. 
I daresay she is only one of those gypsies 
from the South. Many of them are said to 
be wealthy, and even, when they like, to 
have a grand manner. The Thrums people 
had no doubt but that she was what she 
seemed to be.” 

“Ay, but what does she seem to be! 
Even that puzzles me. And then there is 
this mystery about her which she admits 
herself, though perhaps only to play with us.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Gavin, “she is only tak- 
ing precautions against her discovery by the 
police. You must remember her part in the 
riots.” 

“Yes, but we never learned how she was 
able to play that part. Besides, there is no 
fear in her, or she would not have ventured 
back to Thrums. However, good luck at- 
tend you. But be wary. You saw how she 
kept her feet among her shalls and wills! 
Never trust a Scotch man or woman who 
does not come to grief among them.” 

The doctor took his seat in the dog-cart. 

“ And, Mr. Dishart,” he called out, “that 


| was all nonsense about the locket.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GAVIN let the doctor’s warnings fall in the 
s. In his joy over Nanny’s deliverance 
he jumped the garden gate, whose hinges 
were of yarn, and cleverly caught his hat as 
it was leaving his head in protest. He then 
re-entered the mudhouse staidly. Pleasant 
was the change. Nanny’s home was as a 
clock that had been run out, and is set going 
again. Already the old woman was unpack- 
ing her box, to increase the distance between 
herself and the poorhouse. But Gavin only 
saw her in the background, for the Egyptian, 
singing at her work, had become the heart of 
the house. She had flung her shawl over 
Nanny’s shoulders, and was at the fireplace 
breaking peats with the leg of a stool. She 
turned merrily to the minister to ask him to 
chop up his staff for firewood, and he weuld 
chave answered wittily but could not. Then, 
as often, the beauty of the Egyptian surprised 
him into silence. I could never get used to 
her face myself in the after-days. It has 
always held me wondering, like my own Glen 
Quharity on a summer day, when the sun is 
lingering and the clouds are on the march, and 
the glen is never the same for two minutes, 
but always so beautiful as to make me sad. 
Never shall I picture the Egyptian as she 
seemed to Gavin while she bent over Nanny’s 
fire, never shall I describe my glen. Yeta 
hundred times have I hankered after trying 
to do both. 

An older minister, believing that Nanny’s 
anguish was ended, might have gone down 
on his knees and finished the interrupted 
prayer, but now Gavin was only doing this 
girl's bidding. 

“Nanny and I are to have a dish of tea, as 
soon as we have set things to rights,” she told 
him. “Do you think we should invite the 
minister, Nanny ?” 

“We couldna dare,” Nanny answered 
quickly. “You'll excuse her, Mr. Dishart, 
for the presumption ¢” 

“Presumption!” said the Egyptian, mak- 
ing a face. 

“Lassie,” Nanny said, fearful to offend her 
new friend, yet horrified at this affront to the 
minister, “I ken you mean weel, but Mr. 
Dishart ll think you’re putting yoursel’ on 
an equality wi’ him.” She added in a whisper, 
“Dinna be so free; he’s the Auld Licht 
minister ! ” 

The gypsy bowed with mock awe, but 

vin let it pass. He had, indeed, forgotten 
that he was anybody in particular, and was 
anxious to stay to tea, 





“But there is no water,” he remembered, 
“and is there any tea ?” 

“Tam going out for them and for some 
other things,” the Egyptian explained. “ But, 
no,” she continued, reflectively, “if I go for 
the tea, you must go for the water.” 

“Lassie,” cried Nanny, “mind wha you're 
speaking to. To send a minister to the 
well!” 

“T will go,” said Gavin, recklessly, lifting 
the pitcher. “The well is in the wood, I 
think ?” 

“Gie me the pitcher, Mr. Dishart,” said 
Nanny, in distress. “What a town there 
would be if you was seen wit!” 

“Then he must remain here and keep the 
house till we come back,” said the Egyptian, 
and thereupon departed, with a friendly wave 
of her hand to the minister. 

“She’s an awfw’ lassie,” Nanny said, apolo- 
getically, “but it'll just be the way she has 
been brought up.” 

“She has been very good to you, Nanny.” 

“She has; leastwise, she promises to be. 
Mr. Dishart, she’s awa’; what if she doesna 
come back ?” 

Nanny spoke nervously, and Gavin drew 
a long face. 

“T think she will,” he said, faintly. “I 
am confident of it,” he added in the same 
voice. 

* And has she the siller ?” 

“T believe in her,” said Gavin, so doggedly 
that his own words reassured him. “She 
has an excellent heart.” 

“ Ay,” said Nanny, to whom the minister’s 
faith was more than the Egyptian’s promise, 
“and that’s hardly natural in a gaén-aboot 
body. Yet a gypsy she maun be, for naebody 
would pretend to be ane that wasna. Tod, 
she proved she was an Egyptian by dauring 
to send you to the well.” 

These conclusive arguments brought her 
prospective dower so close to Nanny’s eyes 
that it hid the poorhouse. 

“T suppose she'll gie you the money,” she 
said, “and syne you'll gie me the seven 
shillings a-week ?” 

“That seems the best plan,” Gavin an- 
swered. 

“ And what will you gie it me in?” Nanny 
asked, with something on her mind. “I 
would be terrible obliged if you gae it to me 
in saxpences.” 

“Do the smaller coins go farther ?” Gavin 
asked, curiously. 

“Na, it’s no that. But I’ve heard tell o’ 
folk giving awa half-crowns by mistake for 
twa-shilling bits ; ay, and there’s something 
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dizzying in ha’en fower-and-twenty pennies in 
one piece; it has sic terrible little bulk. 
Sanders had aince a gold sovereign, and he 
looked at it so often that it seemed to grow 
smaller and smaller in his hand till he was 
feared it micht just be a half after all.” 

Her mind relieved on this matter, the old 
woman set off for the well. A minute after- 
wards Gavin went to the door to look for 
the gypsy, and, behold, Nanny was no further 
than the gate. Have you who read ever 
been sick near to death, and then so far 
recovered that you could once again stand at 
your window? If so, you have not forgotten 
how the beauty of the world struck you 
afresh, so that you looked long and said many 
times, ‘ How fair a world it is!” like one who 
had made a discovery. It was such a look 
that Nanny gave to the hill and Caddam 
while she stood at her garden gate. 

Gavin returned to the fire, and watched a 
girl in it in an officer’s cloak playing at hide 
and seek with soldiers. After a time he 
sighed, then looked round sharply to see 
who ‘had sighed, then, absent-mindedly, lifted 
the empty kettle and placed it on the glow- 
ing peats. He was standing glaring at the 
kettle, his arms folded, when Nanny returned 
from the well. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she said, “o’ some- 
thing that proves the lassie to be just an 
Egyptian. Ay, I noticed she wasna nane 
awed when I said you was the Auld Licht 
minister. Weel, I’se uphaud that came frae 
her living ower muckle in the open air. Is 
there no’ a smell o’ burning in the house ?”’ 

“T have noticed it,” Gavin answered, 
sniffing, “since you came in. I was busy 
until then, putting on the kettle. The smell 
is getting worse,” 

Nanny had seen the empty kettle on the 
fire as he began to speak, and so solved 
the mystery. Her first thought was to 
snatch the kettle out of the blaze, but re- 
membering who had put it there, she dared 
not. She sidled toward the hearth instead, 
and saying craftily, “Ay, here it is, it’s a 
clout among the peats,” softly laid the kettle 
on the earthen floor. It was still red with 
sparks, however, when the gypsy reappeared. 

“Who burned the kettle?” she asked, 
ignoring Nanny’s signs. 

“Lassie,” Nanny said, “it was me ;” but 
Gavin, flushing, confessed his guilt. 

“Oh, you stupid!” exclaimed the Egyp- 
tian, shaking her two ounces of tea (which 
then cost six shillings the pound) in his face. 

At this Nanny wrung her hands, crying, 
“That’s waur than swearing.” 





“If men,” said the gypsy, severely, “would 
keep their hands in their pockets all day, 
the world’s affairs would be more easily 
managed.” 

“Wheesht!” cried Nanny, “if Mr. Dis 
hart cared to set his mind to it, he could 
make the kettle boil quicker than you or me, 
But his thochts is on higher things.” 

“No higher than this,” retorted the gypsy, 
holding her hand level with her brow. “Con- 
fess, Mr. Dishart, that this is the exact 
height of what you were thinking about. 
See, Nanny, he is blushing as if I meant 
that he had been thinking about me. He 
cannot answer, Nanny: we have found him 
out.” 

“ And kindly of him it is no to answer,” 
said Nanny, who had been examining the 
gypsy’s various purchases ; “for what could 
he answer, except that he would need to be 
sure o’ living a thousand years afore he- 
could spare five minutes on you or me? Of 
course it would be different if we sat under 
him.” 

“And yet,” said the Egyptian, with great 
solemnity, “he is to drink tea at that very 
table. 1 hope youare sensible of the honour, 
Nanny ?” 

“Am I no?” said Nanny, whose educa- 
tion had not included sarcasm. “I’m trying 
to keep frae thinking o’t till he’s gone, in 
case I should let the teapot fall.” 

“You have nothing to thank me for, 
Nanny,” said Gavin, “ but much for which 
to thank this—this—— ” 

“This haggarty-taggarty Egyptian,” sug- 
gested the girl, Then, looking at Gavin 
she said, “ But my name is Babbie.” 

“‘That’s short for Barbara,” said Nanny; 
“but Babbie what ?” 

“Yes, Babbie Watt,” replied the gypsy, as 
if one name were as good as another. 

“Weel, then, lift the lid off the kettle, 
Babbie,” said Nanny, “for it’s boiling ower.” 
Gavin looked at Nanny with admiration and 
envy, for she had said Babbie as coolly as if 
it was the name of a pepper-box. 

Babbie tucked up her sleeves to wash 
Nanny’s cups and saucers, which even in the 
most prosperous days of the mudhouse had 
only been in use once a week, and Gavin was 
so eager to help that he bumped his head on 
the plate-rack. 

“Sit there,” said Babbie, authoritatively, 
pointing, with a cup in her hand, to a stool, 
“and don’t rise till I give you permission.” 

To Nanny’s amazement, he did as he was 
bid. 

“TI got the things in the little shop you 
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told me of,” the Egyptian continued, address- 
ing the mistress of the house, “but the 
horrid man would not give them to me until 
he had seen my money.” 

“Enoch would be suspicious 0’ you,” Nanny 
explained, “ you being an Egyptian.” 

“ Ah,” said Babbie, with a side glance at 
the minister, “I am only an Egyptian. Is 
that why you dislike me, Mr. Dishart ?” 

Gavin hesitated foolishly over his answer, 
and the Egyptian, with a towel round her 
waist, made a pretty gesture of despair. 

“He neither likes you nor dislikes you,” 
Nanny explained; “you forget he’s a 
minister.” 

“That is what I cannot endure,” said 
Babbie, putting the towel to her eyes, “to 
be neither liked nor disliked. Please hate 
me, Mr. Dishart, if you cannot lo—ove 
me.” 

Her face was behind the towel, and Gavin 
could not decide whether it was the face or 
the towel that shook with agitation. He 
gave Nanny a look that asked, “Is she really 
crying?” and Nanny telegraphed back, “I 
question it.” 

“Come, come,” said the minister, gal- 
lantly, “1 did not say that I disliked you.” 

Even this desperate compliment had not 


the desired effect, for the gypsy continued to 
sob behind her screen. 

“T can honestly say,” went on Gavin, as 
solemnly as if he were making a statement 
in a court of justice, “that I like you.” 

Then the Egyptian let drop her towel, and 
replied with equal solemnity : 


“Oh, tank oo! Nanny, the minister says 
me is a dood ’ittle dirl.” 

“He didna gang that length,” said Nanny, 
ecurtly, to cover Gavin’s confusion. “Set 
the things, Babbie, and I'll make the tea.” 

The Egyptian obeyed demurely, pretend- 
ing to wipe her eyes every time Gavin looked 
at her. He frowned at this, when she af- 
fected to be too overcome to go on with her 
work. 

“Tell me, Nanny,” she asked presently, 
“what sort of man this Enoch is, from whom 
I bought the things ?” 

“ He is not very regular, I fear,” answered 
Gavin, who felt that he had sat silent and 
self-conscious on his stool too long. 

“Do you mean that he drinks?” asked 
Babbie. 

“No, I mean regular in his attendance.” 

The Egyptian’s face showed no enlighten- 
ment. 

“His attendance at church,” Gavin ex- 
plained. 





“He’s far frae it,” said Nanny, “and as 
a’ body kens, Joe Cruickshanks, the atheist, 
has the wite o’ that. The scoundrel telled 
Enoch that the great ministers in Edinbory 
and London believed in no hell except sic as 
your ain conscience made for you, and ever 
since syne Enoch’s been careless about the 
future state.” 

“ Ah,” said Babbie, waving the Church 
aside, “ what I want to know is whether he 
is a single man.” 

“He is not,” Gavin replied ; “ but why do 
you want to know that ?” 

“ Because single men are such gossips. I 
am sorry he is not single, as I want him to 
repeat what I told him to everybody.” 

“Trust him to tell Susy,” said Nanny, 
“and Susy to tell the town.” 

“His wife is a gossip ?” 

“Ay, she’s aye tonguing, especially about 
her teeth. They’re folk wi’ siller, and she 
has a set o’ false teeth. It’s fair scumfishing 
to hear her blawing about thae teeth, she’s 
so fleid we dinna ken that they’re false.” 

Nanny had spoken jealously, but suddenly 
she trembled with apprehension. 

“Babbie,” she cried, “you didna speak 
about the poorhouse to Enoch ?” 

The Egyptian shook her head, though of 
the poorhouse she had been forced to speak, 
for Enoch having seen the doctor going home 
alone insisted on asking why. 

“ But I knew,” the gypsy said, “ that the 
Thrums people would be very unhappy until 
they discovered where you get the money 
I am to give you, and as that is a secret, [ 
hinted to Enoch that your benefactor is Mr. 
Dishart.” 

“You should not have said that,” inter- 
posed Gavin. “I cannot foster such a de- 
ception.” 

“They will foster it without your help,” 
the Egyptian said. ‘‘ Besides, if you choose, 
you can say you get the money from a friend.” 

* Ay, you can say that,” Nanny entreated 
with such eagerness that Babbie remarked a 
little bitterly, 

“There is no fear of Nanny’s telling any 
one that the friend is a gypsy girl.’ 

“Na, na,” agreed Nanny, again losing 
Babhie’s sarcasm. “I winna let on. It’s so 
queer to be befriended by an Egyptian.” 

“Tt is scarcely respectable,” Babbie said. 

It’s no,” answered simple Nanny. 

I suppose Nanny’s unintentional cruelty 
did hurt Babbie as much as Gavin thought. 
She winced, and her face had two expressions, 
the one cynical, the other pained. Her mouth 
curled as if to tell the minister that gratitude 
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was nothing to her, but her eyes had to strug- 
gle to keep back atear. Gavin was touched, 
and'she saw it, and fora moment they were 
two people who understood each other. 

‘“‘], at least,” Gavin said in a low voice, 
‘will know who is the benefactress, and think 
none the worse of her because she is a gypsy.” 

At this Babbie smiled gratefully to him, 
and then both laughed, for they had heard 
Nanny remarking to the kettle, “But I 
wouldna hae been nane angry if she had 
telled Enoch that the minister was to take 
his tea here. Susy’ll no believe’t though I, 
tell her, as tell her I will.” 

To Nanny the table now presented a rich 
appearance, for besides the teapot there were 
butter and loaf-bread and cheesies, a biscuit 
of which only Thrums knows the secret. 

“Draw in your chair, Mr. Dishart,” his 
hostess said in suppressed excitement. 

“Yes,” said Babbie, “you take this chair, 
Mr. Dishart, and Nanny will have that one, 
and I can sit humbly on the stool.” 

But Nanny held up her hands in horror. 

“Keep us a’!” she exclaimed; “ the lassie 
thinks her and me is to sit down wi’ the 
minister! We're no to gang that length, 
Babbie ; we’re just to stand and serve him, 
and syne we'll sit down when he has risen.” 


“Delightful!” said Babbie, clapping her 


hands. ‘“ Nanny, you kneel on that side of 
him, and I will kneel on this. You will 
hold the butter and I the biscuits.” 

But Gavin, as this girl was always forget- 
ting, was a lord of creation. 

“Sit down both of you at once,” he thun- 
dered, “I command you.” 

Then the two women fell into their seats ; 
Nanny in terror, Babbie affecting it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


To Nanny it was a dizzying experience to 
sit at the head of her own table, and, with 
assumed calmness, invite the minister not to 
spare the loaf-bread. Babbie’s prattle, and 
even Gavin’s answers were but an indistinct 
noise to her, to be as little regarded, in the 
excitement of watching whether Mr. Dishart 
noticed that there was a knife for the butter, 
as the music of the river by a man who is 
catching trout. Every time Gavin’s cup went 
to his lips Nanny calculated (correctly) how 
much he had drunk, and yet, when the right 
moment arrived, she asked in the English 
voice that is fashionable at ceremonies, “if 
his cup. was toom.” 

Perhaps it was well that Nanny had these 





matters to engross her, for though Gavin 


spoke freely, he was saying nothing of last. 
ing value, and some of his remarks to the 
Egyptian, if preserved for the calmer con- 
templation of the morrow, might have seemed 
frivolous to himself. Usually his obser. 
vations were scrambled for, like ha’pence 
at a wedding, but to-day they were only for 
one person. Infected by the Egyptian’s high 
spirits, Gavin had laid aside the minister with 
his hat, and what was left was only a young 
man. He who had stamped his feet at 
thought of a soldier’s cloak now wanted to 
be reminded of it. The little minister, who 
used to address himself in terms of scorn eve 
time he wasted an hour, was at present dal- 
lying with a teaspoon. Heeven laughed 
boisterously, flinging back his head, and little 
knew that behind Nanny’s smiling face was 
a terrible dread, because his chair had once 
given way before. 

Even though our thoughts are not with our 
company, the mention of our name is a bell 
to which we always answer. Hearing hers 
Nanny started. 

“You can tell me, Nanny,” the Egyptian 
had said with an arch look at the minister. 
“Oh, Nanny, for shame! How can you ex- 
pect to follow our conversation when you 
only listen to Mr. Dishart ?” 

“She is saying, Nanny,” Gavin broke in, 
almost gaily for a minister, ‘‘ that she saw me 
recently wearing a cloak. You know I have 
no such thing.” 

“Na,” Nanny answered artlessly, “ you 
have just the thin brown coat wi’ the braid 
round it, forby the ane you have on the 
now.” 

“ You see,” Gavin said to Babbie, “I could 
not have a new necktie, not to speak of a 
cloak, without everybody in Thrums know- 
ing about it. I dare say Nanny knows all 
about the braid, and even what it cost.” 

“Three bawbees the yard at Kyowowy’s 
shop,” replied Nanny promptly, “and your 
mother sewed it on. Sam’ Fairweather has 
the marrows o’t on his top-coat ; no that it 
has the same look on him.” 

“Nevertheless,” Babbie persisted, “I am 
sure the minister has a cloak ; but, perhaps, 
he is ashamed of it. No doubt it is hidden 
away in the garret.” 

“Na, we would hae kent o't if it was 
there,” said Nanny. 

“But it may be in a chest, and the chest 
may be locked,” the Egyptian suggested. 

“Ay, but the kist in the garret isna 
locked,” Nanny answered. ; 

“ How do you get to know all these things, 
Nanny ?” asked Gavin, sighing. 
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“Your congregation tells me. Naebody 
would lay by news about a minister.” 

“ But how do they know ?” 

“JT dinna ken. They just find out, because 
they're so fond o’ you.” 

“T hope they will never become so fond of 
me as that,” said Babbie. “Still, Nanny, the 
minister’s cloak is hidden somewhere.” 

*“Losh, what would make him hod it ?” 
demanded the old woman. “Folk that has 
cloaks doesna bury them in boxes.” 

At the word “ bury” Gavin's hand fell on 
the table, and he turned to Nanny appre- 
hensively. 

“That would depend on how the cloak 
was got,” said the cruel Egyptian. “If it 
was not his own 4 

“Lassie,” cried Nanny, “ behave yoursel’.” 

“Or if he found it in his possession against 
his will ?” suggested Gavin slyly. “He might 
have got it from some one who picked it up 
cheap.” 

“From his wife, for instance,” said Babbie, 
whereupon Gavin suddenly became interested 
in the floor. 

“ Ay, ay, the minister was hitting at you 
there, Babbie,” Nanny explained, “for the 
way you made off wi’ the captain’s cloak. 
The Thrums folk wondered less at your 
taking it than at your no keeping it. ‘It’s 
said to be michty grand.” 

“Tt was rather like the one the minister’s 
wife gave him,” said Babbie. 

“The minister has neither a wife nor a 
cloak,” retorted Nanny. 

“He isn’t married ?” asked Babbie, the 
picture of incredulity. 

Nanny gathered from the minister’s face 
that he deputed to her the task of enlighten- 
ing this ignorant girl, so she replied with 
emphasis, “Na, they hinna got him yet, and 
I'm cheated if it doesna tak them all their 
time.” 

Thus do the best of women sell their sex 
for nothing. 

“IT did wonder,” said the Egyptian gravely, 
“at any mere woman’s daring to marry such 
& minister.” 

“Ay,” replied Nanny spiritedly, ‘“ but 
there’s dauring limmers wherever there’s a 
single man.” 

“So I have often suspected,” said Babbie, 
duly shocked. ‘But, Nanny, I was told the 
— had a wife, by one who said he saw 

er.” 

“ He lied, then,” answered Nanny, turning 
to Gavin for further instructions. 

“But, see, the minister does not deny the 
horrid charge himself! ” ; 





“No, and for the reason he didna deny 
the cloak ; because it’s no worth his while. 
I'll tell you wha your friend had seen. It 
would be somebody that would like to be 
Mrs. Dishart. There’s a hantle o’ that kind. 
Ay, lassie, but wishing winna land a woman 
in a manse.” 

“It was one of the soldiers,” Babbie said, 
“who told me about her. He said Mr. Dis- 
hart introduced her to him.” 

“Sojers!” cried Nanny. “I could never 
thole the name o’ them. Sanders in his 
young dayshankered after them, and he would 
have joined them, if it hadna been for the 
fechting. Ay, and now they've taen him 
awa to the gaol, and sworn lies about him. 
Dinna put any faith in sojers, lassie.” 

“T was told,” Babbie went on, ‘‘that the 
minister’s wife was rather like me.” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Nanny so 
fervently that all three suddenly sat back 
from the table. 

“T’m no meaning,” Nanny continued hur- 
riedly, fearing to offend her benefactress, 
“but what you're the bonniest tid I ever 
saw out o’an almanack. But you would ken 
Mr. Dishart’s contempt for bonny faces if you 
had heard his sermon against them. I didna 
hear it mysel’, for I’m no Auld Licht, but it 
did the work o’ the town for an aucht days.” 

If Nanny had not taken her eyes off Gavin 
for the moment she would have known that 
he was now anxious to change the topic. 
Babbie saw it, and became suspicious. 

“When did he preach against the wiles of 
women, Nanny ?” 

“Tt was long ago,” said Gavin hastily. 

“No so very lang syne,” corrected Nanny. 
“Tt was the Sabbath after the sojers was in 
Thrums ; the day you changed your text so 
hurriedly. Some thocht you wasna weel, 
but Lang Tammas F 

“Thomas Whamond is too officious,” Gavin 
said with dignity. “I forbid you, Nanny, 
to repeat his story.” 

“But what made you change your text ?” 
asked Babbie. 

“You see he winna tell,” Nanny said, 
wistfully. “Ay, I dinna deny but what I 
would like richt to ken. But the session’s as 
puzzled as yoursel’, Babbie.” 

“Perhaps more puzzled,” answered the 
Egyptian, with a smile that challenged 
Gavin’s frowns to combat and overthrow 
them. ‘ What surprises me, Mr. Dishart, is 
that such a great man can stoop to see 
whether women are pretty or not. It was 
very good of you to remember me to-day. 
I suppose you recognised me by my frock ?’ 
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“By your face,” he replied boldly; “ by 
your eyes.” 

“Nanny,” exclaimed the Egyptian, “did 
you hear what the minister said ?” 

“ Woe is me,” answered Nanny, “I missed 
it.” 

“He says he would know me anywhere 
by my eyes.” 

“So would I mysel’,” said Nanny. 

“Then what colour are they, Mr. Dishart ?” 
demanded Babbie. ‘‘ Don’t speak, Nanny, for 
I want to expose him.” 

She closed her eyes tightly. Gavin was 
in a quandary. I suppose he had looked at 
her eyes too long to know much about 
them. 

“Blue,” he guessed at last. 

“Na, they’re black,” said Nanny, who had 


doubtless known this for an hour. I am! 


always marvelling over the cleverness of 


women, as every one must see who reads this | 


story. 

“No but what they micht be blue in some 
lichts,” Nanny added, out of respect to the 
minister. 

“Oh, don’t defend him, Nanny,” said 
Babbie, looking reproachfully at Gavin. “I 
don’t see that any minister has a right to 
denounce women when he is so ignorant of 
his subject. I will say it, Nanny, and you 
need not kick me beneath the table.” 

Was not all this intoxicating to the little 


minister, who had never till now met a girl | 


on equal terms? At twenty-one a man isa 
musical instrument given to the other sex, 
but it is not as instruments learned at school, 
for when She sits down to it she cannot tell 
what tune she is about to play. That is 
because she has no notion of what the instru- 
ment is capable. Babbie’s kind-heartedness, 
her gaiety, her coquetry, her moments of 
sadness had been a witch’s fingers, and Gavin 
was still trembling under their touch. Even 
in being taken to task by her there was a 
charm, for every pout of her mouth, every 
shake of her head said, ‘‘ You like me, and 
therefore you have given me the right to 
tease you.” Men sign these agreements with- 
out reading them. But, indeed, man is a 
stupid animal at the best, and thinks all his 
life that he did not propose until he blurted 
out “I love you.” 

It was later than it should have been when 
the minister left the mudhouse, and even 
then he only put on his hat because Babbie 
said that she must go. 

“But not your way,” she added. 
into the wood and vanish. 
Nanny, I live up a tree.” 


ce Z go 
You know, 





“Dinna say that,” said Nanny, anxiously 
“or I'll be fleid about the siller.” ; 

“Don’t fear about it. Mr. Dishart wil] 
get some of it to-morrow at the Kaims, | 
would bring it here, but I cannot come s9 
far to-morrow.” 

“Then [ll hae peace to the end o’ my 
days,” said the old woman: “and, Babbie, [ 
wish the same to you wi’ all my heart.” 

“Ah,” Babbie replied, mournfully, “] 
have read my fortune, Nanny, and there ig 
not much happiness in it.” 

“T hope that is not true,” Gavin said, 
simply. 

They were standing at the door, and she 
was looking toward the hill, perhaps without 
seeing it. All at once it came to Gavin that 
this fragile girl might have a history far 
sadder and more turbulent than his. 

“Do you really care ?” she asked, without 
looking at him. 

“Yes,” he said stoutly, “I care.” 

** Because you do not know me,” she said, 

* Because I do know you,” he answered, 

Now she did look at him. 

“T believe,” she said, making a discovery, 
“that you misunderstand me less than those 
who have known me longer.” 

This was a perilous confidence, for it at 
once made Gavin say “ Babbie.” 

“ Ah,” she answered frankly, ‘I am glad 
to hear that. I thought you did not really 
like me because you never called me by my 
name.” 

Gavin drew a great breath. 

“That was not the reason,” he said, 

The reason was now unmistakable. 

“T was wrong,” said the Egyptian, a little 
alarmed; “you do not understand me at 
all.” 

She returned to Nanny, and Gavin set off, 
holding his head high, his brain in a whirl. 
Five minutes afterwards, when Nanny was 
at the fire, the diamond ring on her little 
finger, he came back, looking like one who 
had just seen sudden death. 

“J had forgotten,” he said, with a fierce- 
ness aimed at himself, “that to-morrow 18 
the Sabbath.” 

“Need that make any difference ?” asked 
the gypsy. 

“At this hour on Monday,” said Gavin, 
hoarsely, “I will be at the Kaims.” 

He went away without another word, 
and Babbie watched him from the window. 
Nanny had not looked up from the ring. . 

“What a pity he is a minister!” the girl 
said, reflectively. “Nanny, you are n0b 
listening.” 
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The old woman was making the ring flash 
by the light of the fire. 

“Nanny, do you hear me? Did you see 
Mr. Dishart come back ?” 

“ T heard the door open,” Nanny answered, 
without taking her greedy eyes off the ring. 
“Was it him? 
lassie ?” 

“Give it me back, Nanny, I am going 
now.” 

But Nanny did not give it back; she put 


her other hand over it to guard it, and there | 


she crouched, warming herself not at the fire, 
but at the ring. 

“Give it me, Nanny.” 

“Tt winna come off my finger.” 
gloated over it, nursed it, kissed it, 

“T must have it, Nanny.” 

The Egyptian put her hand lightly on the 
old woman’s shoulder, and Nanny jumped 
up, pressing the ring to her bosom. Her face 
had become cunning and ugly ; she retreated 
into a corner. 

“Nanny, give me back my ring or I will 
take it from you.” 


The cruel light of the diamond was in| 


Nanny’s eyes for a moment, and then, shud- 


dering, she said, ‘Tak’ your ring awa, tak’ | 


it out o’ my sicht.” 

In the meantime Gavin was trudging home 
gloomily. I have already given the entry in 
my own diary for that day: this was his :— 
“Notes on Jonah. Exchanged vol. xliii., 
‘European Magazine,’ for Owen’s ‘ Justifica- 
tion’ (per flying stationer). Began Second 


Samuel. Visited Nanny Webster.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


By the following Monday it was known at 
many looms that something sat heavily on 
the Auld Licht minister’s mind. On the pre- 
vious day he had preached his second sermon 
of warning to susceptible young men, and 
his first mention of the word “ woman ” had 
blown even the sleepy heads upright. Now 
he had salt fish for breakfast, and on clearing 
the table Jean noticed that his knife and fork 
were uncrossed. He was observed walking 
mto a gooseberry-bush by Susy Linn, who 
possessed the pioneer spring-bed of Thrums, 
and always knew when her man jumped 
into it by suddenly finding herself shot to 
the ceiling. Lunan, the tinsmith, and two 
women, who had the luck to be in the street 
at the time, saw him stopping at Dr. M‘Queen’s 
door, as if about to knock, and then turning 
away. His hat blew off in the school- 
wynd, where a wind wanders ever looking 


Whaur did you get this, | 


She | 


| for hats, and he chased it so passionately that 
| Lang Tammas went into Allardyce’s smiddy 
| to say— 

| “I dinna like it. Of course he couldna 
‘afford to loss his hat, but he should hae run 
after it mair reverently.” 

Gavin, indeed, was sore troubled. He had 
avoided speaking of the Egyptian to his 
mother. He had gone to M‘Queen’s house 
to ask the doctor to accompany him to the 
Kaims, but with the knocker in his hand he 
changed his mind, and now he was at the 
place of meeting alone. It was a day of 
thaw, nothing to be heard from a distance 
| but the swish of curling-stones through water 
on Rashiebog, where the match for the elder- 
ship was going on. Around him, Gavin saw 
only dejected firs with drops of water fall- 
ing listlessly from them, clods of snow, and 
| grass that rustled as if animals were crawling 
| through it. All the roads were slack. 

I suppose no young man to whom society 
has not become a cheap thing can be in 
Gavin’s position, awaiting the coming of an 
attractive girl, without giving thought to 
what he should say to her. When in the 
pulpit or visiting the sick, words came in a 
rush to the little minister, but he had to set 
his teeth to determine what to say to the 
Egyptian. 

This was because he had not yet decided 
which of two women she was. Hardly had 
he started on one line of thought when she 
crossed his vision in a new light, and drew 
him after her. Her “ Need that make any 
difference ?” sang in his ear like another 
divit, cast this time at religion itself, and 
now he spoke aloud, pointing his finger at a 
fir: “I said at the mudhouse that I believed 
you because I knew you. To my shame, 
be it said that I spoke falsely. How dared 
you bewitch me? In your presence I flung 
away the precious hours in frivolity ; I even 
forgot the Sabbath. For this I have myself 
to blame. I am an unworthy preacher of 
the word. I sinned far more than you who 
have been brought up godlessly from your 
cradle. Nevertheless, whoever you are, I 
call upon you, before we part never to meet 
again, to repent of your 2 

And then it was no mocker of the Sabbath 
he was addressing, but a woman with a child’s 
face, and there were tears in her eyes. “Do 
you care?” she was saying, and again he 
answered, “Yes, I care.” This girl’s name 
was not Woman, but Babbie. 

Now Gavin made a heroic attempt to look 
upon both these women at once. “Yes, I 
believe in you,” he said to them, “but hence- 
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forth you must send your money to Nanny 
by another messenger. You area gypsy and 
I am a minister; and that must part us. I 


refuse to see you again. Iam not angry 
with you, but as a minister——” 

It was not the disappearance of one of the 
women that clipped this argument short ; it 
was Babbie singing— 

* Tt fell on a day, on a bonny summer day, 
When the corn grew green an | yellow, 


That there fell out a great dispute 
Between Argyle and Airly. 


** The Duke of Montrose has written to Argyle 
To come in the morning early, 
An’ lead in his men by the back o’ Dunkeld 
To plunder the bonny house o’ Airly.” 


“Where are you ?” cried Gavin in bewil- 
derment. 

“T am watching you from my window so 
high,” answered the Egyptian ; and then the 
minister, looking up, saw her peering at him 
from a fir. 

“ How did you get up there ?” he asked in 
amazement, 

“On my broomstick,” Babbie replied, and 
sang on— 

“ The lady looked o’er her window sae high, 
And oh! but she looked weary, 
And there she espied the great Argyle 
Come to plunder the bonny house o’ Airly.” 

“What are you doing there ?” Gavin said 
wrathfully. 

“This is my home,” she answered. 
told you I lived in a tree.” 

“Come down at once,” ordered Gavin. To 
which the singer responded— 

“ ” . 

Seeedege cs Sr, Ly aanonn” he 


Or before the morning clear daylight 
I'll no leave a standing stane in Airly.’’ 


“Ty 


“If you do not come down this instant,” 
Gavin said in a rage, “and give me what I 
was so foolish as to come for, I “ 

The Egyptian broke in— 





« I wouldna kiss thee, 
+ Ewoulina kes thee faniy; 
thee, great 
Gin you chouldna fave iy coating stane on Airly.” 

* You have deceived Nanny,” Gavin cried 
hotly, ‘and you have brought me here to 
deride me. I will have no more to do with 
you.” 

He walked away quickly, but she called 
after him, “I am coming down. I have the 
money,” and next moment a snowball hit his 
hat. 


“That is for being cross,” she explained, 
appearing so unexpectedly at his elbow that 
he was taken aback. “I had to come close 


up to you before I flung it, or it would have 
fallen over my shoulder. 


Why are you so 





nasty to-day; and, oh, do you know yoy 
were speaking to yourself ?” 

“You are mistaken,” said Gavin severely, 
“T was speaking to you.” 

“You didn’t see me till I began to sing, 
did you?” 

“Nevertheless I was speaking to you, or 
rather, I was saying to myself what——” 

“ What you had decided to say to me 4” 
said the delighted gypsy. “Do you prepare 
your talk like sermons? I hope you have 
prepared something nice for me. If it is 
very nice I may give you this bunch of holly.” 

She was dressed as he had seen her previ- 
ously, but for a cluster of holly berries at her 
breast. 

*T don’t know that you will think it nice,” 
the minister answered slowly, “but my 
duty——” 

“Tf it is about duty,” entreated Babbie, 
“don’t say it. Don’t, and I will give you 
the berries.” 

She took the berries from her dress, smiling 
triumphantly the while like one who had dis- 
covered a cure for duty, and instead of point. 
ing the finger of wrath at her, Gavin stood 
expectant. 

“But no,” he said, remembering who he 
was, and pushing the gift from him, “I will 
not be bribed. I must tell you e 

“Now,” said the Egyptian sadly, “I see 
you are angry with me. Is it because I said 
I lived in a tree? Do forgive me for that 
dreadful lie.” 

She had gone on her knees before he could 
stop her, and was gazing imploringly at him, 
with her hands clasped. 

“You are mocking me again,” said Gavin, 
“but Iam not angry with you. Only you 
must understand id 

She jumped up and put her fingers to her 
ears. 

“You see I can hear nothing,” she said. 

“Listen while I tell you——” 

“1 don’t hear a word. Why do you scold 
me when I have kept my promise? If I dare 
take my fingers from my ears I would give 
you the money for Nanny. And, Mr. Di- 
shart, I must be gone in five minutes.” 

‘‘In five minutes!” echoed Gavin, with 
such a dismal face that Babbie heard the 
words with her eyes, and dropped her hands. 

‘“‘ Why are you in such haste ?” he asked, 
taking the five pounds mechanically, and for- 
getting all that he had meant to say. 

“ Because they require me at home,” she 
answered, with a sly glance at her fir. “ And, 
remember, when I run away you must not 














follow me.” 
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“T won't,” said Gavin, so promptly that 
she was piqued. 

“Why not?” she asked. “But of course 
you only came here for the money. Well, 

ou have got it. Good-bye.” 

“You know that was not what I meant,” 
said Gavin, stepping after her. “I have told 
you already that whatever other people say, 
[trust you. I believe in you, Babbie.” 

“Was that what you were saying to the 
tree?” askedthe Egyptian demurely. Then 
perhaps, thinking it wisest not to press this 
point, she continued irrelevantly, “It seems 
such a pity that you are a minister.” 

“A pity to be a minister!” exelaimed 
Gavin indignantly. ‘“ Why, why you—why, 
Babbie, how have you been brought up ?” 

“In a curious way,” Babbie answered 
shortly, ‘‘ but I can’t tell you about that just 
now. Would you like to hear all about me ?” 
Suddenly she seemed to have become confi- 
dential. 

“Do you really think me a gypsy?” she 
asked. 

“T have tried not to ask myself that ques- 
tion.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it seems like doubting your 
word.” 

“T don’t see how you can think of me at 
all without wondering who I am.” 

“No, and so I try not to think of you at 
all ” 


“Oh, I don’t know that you need do that.” 

“T have not quite succeeded.” 

The Egyptian’s pique had vanished, but 
she may have thought that the conversation 
was becoming dangerous, forshesaid abruptly, 

“Well, I sometimes think about you.” 

“Do you ?” said Gavin, absurdly gratified. 
“What do you think about me ?” 

“T sometimes wonder,” answered the Egyp- 
tian pleasantly, “ which of us is the taller.” 

Gavin’s fingers twitched with mortification, 
and not only his fingers but his toes. 

“Let us measure,” she said sweetly, put- 
ting her back to his. “You are not stretch- 
ing your neck, are you?” 

But the minister broke away from her. 

“There is one subject,” he said with great 
dignity, ‘that I allow no one to speak of in 
my presence, and that is my—my height.” 

His face was as white as his cravat when 
the surprised Egyptian next looked at him, 
and he was panting like one who has run a 
mile. She was ashamed of herself, and said so. 

“It is a topic I would rather not speak 
about,” Gavin answered dejectedly, ‘ espe- 
cially to you.” 

XXXII—20 





He meant that he would rather be a tall 
man in her company than in any other, and 
possibly she knew this, though all she 
answered was— 

“You wanted to know if I am really a 
gypsy. Well, I am.” 

“ An ordinary gypsy ?” 

“Do you think me ordinary ?” 

“T wish I knew what to think of you.” 

“Ah, well, that is my forbidden topic. 
But we have a good many ideas in common 
after all, have we not, though you are only a 
minis—I mean, though I am only a gypsy ?” 

There fell between them a silence which 
gave Babbie time to remember that she 
must go. 

“T have already stayed too long,” she said. 
“Give my love to Nanny, and say that I 
am coming to see her soon, perhaps on 
Monday. I don’t suppose you will be there 
on Monday, Mr. Dishart ?” 

‘* [—I cannot say.” 

“No, you will be too busy. Are you to 
take the holly berries ?” 

**T had better not,” said Gavin, dolefully. 

‘Oh, if you don’t want them——” 

“Give them to me,” he said, and as he 
took them his hand shook. 

“T know why you are looking so troubled,” 
said the Egyptian archly, “ you think I am 
to ask you the colour of my eyes, and you 
have forgotten again !” 

He would have answered but she checked 
him. 

“* Make no pretence,” she said severely, “I 
know you think they are blue.” 

She came close to him until her face almost 
touched his. 

“ Look hard at them,” she said solemnly, 
“and after this you may remember thatthey 
are black, black, black ! ” 

At each repetition of the word she shook 
her head in his face. She was adorable. 
Gavin’s arms—but they met on nothing. She 
had run away. 

When the little minister had gone, a man 
came from behind a tree and shook his fist 
in the direction taken by the gypsy. It was 
Rob Dow, black with passion. 

“Tt’s the Egyptian!” he cried. “You 
limmer, wha are you that hae got haud o’ the 
minister ?” 

He pursued her, but she vanished as from 
Gavin in Windyghoul. 

“ A common Egyptian!” he muttered when 
he had to give up the search. “ But take care, 
you little devil,” he called aloud, “take care; 
if Icatch you playing pranks again wi’ that 
man I'll wring your neck like a hen’s!” 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read uke xxiv. 13—35; John xx. 24—29. 


‘WHY SHOULD IT BE THOUGHT A THING INCREDIBLE 
WITH YOU THAT GOD SHOULD RAISE THE DEAD?’’ 


Two difficulties are constantly raised 

about the Resurrection of Christ, one 
affecting the existence of the fact, another 
denying the possibility of it. The first is rea- 
sonable, the second outrageous. The first 
can be fairly met and thoroughly debated, 
and then rejected or accepted, according to 
the value of the evidence adduced for it. 
The second starts from the assumption (at 
once arrogant and unphilosophical) that phy- 
sical law includes and limits the knowable, 
and that anything admittedly outside of it, be 
the evidence of it what it may, is in a sphere 
of which the human mind must not be ex- 
pected to take serious notice, is either above 
or beneath acceptance. 

St. Paul surely here addressed himself to 
the latter of these objections rather than to 
the former. Not without reason. If an 
event, however momentous and far-reaching, 
is instantly, perhaps scornfully, rejected as 


| words of an Evangelist, ‘‘ He upbraided them 
with their unbelief and hardness of heart, 
because they believed not them which had 
seen Him after He was risen.” Once more, 
nothing is more certain than that, when they 
were finally and completely convinced of it, 
they were never moved out of their convic- 
tion, or shaken in their habit of proclaiming 
it as the keystone of their glorious faith. It 
is hardly too much to say that it had an 
absolutely transforming power on their entire 
spiritual nature. It at once inspired them 
with an irresistible enthusiasm, and inflamed 
them with an unspeakable joy. 

St. Paul, in his address to Agrippa and 
Festus, and the glittering crowd of soldiers 
and courtiers in attendance, grapples with 
this question at once. He does not indeed 
contend for the power of God to raise the 
dead. That he assumes as beyond question- 
ing. But he says: “ Why should not you 
believe that God is willing to raise the dead ?” 
and “on what grounds is such willingness in- 
credible?” If those who were His companions 
and followers say that they saw Jesus after 
death, why do you reject it with a scoff, 





ludicrously incredible, the result is that it is | 
ordered off the threshold of the mind, as not 
deserving any sort of admittance. On the | 
whole, however, the Church has no reason | 
to complain that the stupendous event, which | 
at once creates her life, accentuates her mes- | 
sage, explains her history, and initiates her 
triumph, should have been examined, sifted, 
and weighed as no other event in the world’s 
history has been, for everything, as St. Paul 
observes in his great argument to the Co- 
rinthians, depends upon it. If Christ is not 
raised, there is no redemption for the race. 

If Christ is not raised, then He de- 
ceived Himself, and disappointed His fol- 
lowers. Yet nothing is more certain than 
that, before He died, He repeatedly told 
them that after He had died He should 
rise again. Nothing is more certain than 
that they did not understand Him when He 
said it, and that, after His death, not one of 
them consoled himself with the hope of His 
resurrection. Nothing is more certain than 
the slowness and bewilderment with which 
they accepted the fact of His resurrection 
when He at first appeared to them. Nay, so 


| ference of course follows. 


as if such a thing could not be? The in- 
If God raised 
Jesus, that at least is one instance of His 
willingness to raise the dead. Why should 
it be the only instance ; and what is the 
good of it, if it does not affect us? If He 
raised one from death it is at least conceiv- 
able that He will raise others from death ; 
and such a resurrection is life and hope for 
the world. There are thus two classes of 
reasons which should make us refuse to think 
it incredible that God should raise the dead. 
One which has reference to His own eternal 
nature ; the other which impresses itself upon 
us from the serious contemplation of our 
own. 

Rising from the dead implies life beyond 
the grave. To speculate on immortality, as 
apart from resurrection, is both common and 
interesting, but it would be outside our sub- 
ject. Itmay, however, be observed here that 
the familiar expression “immortal soul’ 
has no place in holy Scripture, and our Lord 
seems to identify the promise of resurrection 
with the continuity of personal and continu- 
ous life. Thus arguing with the Sadducees 





slow, so reluctant were they, that, in the 


He says, “As touching the dead that they 
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rise: have ye not read in the book of Moses, 
how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not the 
God of the dead, but the God of the living !” 
The fulfilment of God’s purpose, and the 
manifestation of God’s righteousness seem 
further to require a resurrection from the 
dead. This life of ours on earth is but a short 
fragment of time. The history of our race 
in the world is so full of stops and checks ; 
so slow in its process of development; so 
fraught with terrible anguish ; so perplexing 
with insoluble problems, that it seems in- 
credible that this life could he other than a 
threshold, a vestibule, to the unending sons 
in front, where hereafter it shall work out 
its complete destiny, and justify its creation 
in the image of God. Everything towards a 
al of good moves slowly, even unwillingly. 
Bod is and God rules; but clouds and dark- 
ness are round about Him; the moan of 
taunting and weariness still goes up to heaven, 
“O that I might find Him.” Moreover, God 
does not interfere now, as we might expect 
Him to interfere, for the vindication of the 
righteous, and for the punishment of the 
sinner. ‘Things are inextricably mixed. 

There is a reward for the righteous ; but 
he does not get all of it, sometimes nothing, 
except the love of God. There is a re- 
ward for the sinner; but if that always 
came on this side death there would be no 
test of integrity and no trial of faith. No 
doubt these reasons are as old as the hills, 
and they do not go very far; neverthe- 
less men have muttered them to themselves, 
whispered them to each other, and with 
hope of them have quietly fallenasleep. Old 
things may be as true as new; and what has 
comforted past ages of sorrowful and per- 
plexed hearts may have some force in it to- 
day. On the side of man there are at least 
two cogent and irrepressible reasons for sug- 
gesting a life to come and the resurrection, 
which summons us to it, and equips us for it. 
One is duty, the other love. 

“ Duty is a vast power, and needs a vast 
world to work in.” But what paralyses us 
for duty is the chilling thought that we shail 
never get but a very small part of it done. 
What is so apt to daunt us for the inception 
of great plans, or the persevering with vast 
experiments, or the inventing and starting 
of noble philanthropies, is the depressing 
thought that soon we may be called away, 
before even a very small part of our design 
is accomplished, and then out of our cold 
white fingers the thread of the web will 





drop, which no other hand will weave into 
our design. The thought of eternity in front 
—wherein to pick up broken threads, and to 
perfect self-culture, and to see as we are seen, 
and to know as we are known—makes men 
of us, and instantly sets us free with the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. So, 
too, with love, if there is no resurrection ; 
if death, instead of being an event in life, 
is the end and grave of it, why am I 
capable of loving others? Why are others 
capable of loving me? This soul of mine, 
with its affections, aspirations, hopes, aims, 
and longings, becomes the most gratui- 
tous and unaccountable machine of deli- 
berate moral torture that the human mind 
can conceive. But if in the Father's house 
there are many mansions, and some of His 
children are in the upper story and others in 
the lower, while all are beneath the same roof, 
all breathing the same atmosphere, all look- 
ing for one Saviour, all sustained by one food, 
then the life I live is something “more than 
an insect’s life” ; then, strange as it still ap- 
pears that on such a short trial such eternal 
issues should hang, I begin to love here, that 
I may go on to love there. When God made 
me in His own image; it was that I might 
live and know and love and worship and 
serve for ever and ever. 

Thus, “ Why should it be thought in- 
credible that God should raise the dead ?” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Mark xvi. 1—11; John xx. 1—18. 
‘‘ WHY WEEPEST THOU? WHOM SEEKEST THOU ?’’ 


The first of these questions was put by 
angels; both of them by the Lord. They 
were put by the side of the empty tomb to 
a weeping, desolate woman, the passionate- 
ness of whose sorrow for a moment robbed 
her of the exercise of her understanding. 
Through the exquisite tears which blinded 
all the faculties of her being, she could not 
see that the cause of her disappointment was 
also the fountain of her hope. Mary Magda- 
lene had come to anoint her Saviour for His 
burying. To her dismay, He was gone, and 
she did not know where they had laid Him ; 
and clearly it never even occurred to her 
(had the apostles felt hopeless of impressing 
it 1) that He was gone because He was risen, 
and that she was seeking the living among 
the dead. The angels gently asked her, Why 
she was weeping? So absorbed was she in 
her sorrow that it seemed no strange thing 
to be addressed by them. Suddenly she saw 
Him, and He, too, asked her why she wept 
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Only with the insight which He possessed, 
and angels could not, He put a second ques- 
tion, which at once touched the fibres of her 
nature and produced the answer He desired. 
“Whom seekest thou?” The rest followed ; 
not at once, but as soon as He saw she could 
bear it. He called her by that familiar name 
which stirred in her the blessed memories of 
the past. All flashed on her in a moment. 
She fell at His feet, as we shall fall at His 
feet, when with purged eyes we first see Him 
in His beauty. His instruction to her is a 
precious comment on the right use of reli- 
gious feeling ; His discouragement of her 
homage of rapturous worship teaches us, 
among other things, that to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and that the highest blessings 
are given only to be cheerfully shared. 

Why do we weep by the grave of a friend, 
and how are those tears (tears which Jesus 
shed, and which are part of our true huma- 
nity) to be explained and justified, and 
moderated and healed ? 

First of all, they are tears which flow 
from a feeling of sympathy. Our friend has 
gone down to the edge of the river, and we 
went with him there, but we had to stay on 
the bank to see him plunge in and disap- 
pear beneath the waters. The pain, the weak- 
ness, the decay, the parting, the death are all 
fresh in our memory, and the lacerated nerves 
still throb with pain. The thought of our 
friend’s loneliness as he passed away by him- 
self, without one who loved him at his side, 
is another pang to the heart, though there is 
a charming unreasonableness in it. Most of 
all, we feel that what he has gone through 
we must go through. Whether or no we 
weep for ourselves, to have no one to weep 
over us would be the awful Nemesis of a 
selfish and wicked life. 

We weep also from the fact of separation. 
The world is emptier than it was, and emptier 
of the one friend who helped to make it full 
for us. We cannot go to him now, and he 
cannot come to us. He may be close to us 
in that invisible world which surrounds us 
with its peopled and solemn mystery, but 
that does not seem-to go far. When we 
want at once counsels of wisdom or glances 
of tenderness, there is a great gap in life, and 
no one else can fill that gap. 

Then we weep (and these are perhaps the 
saddest tears of all) from the self-accusings of 
a too late regret. Have we been unjust, im- 
patient, resentful, negligent ? Our faults 
come back to us in the hour of farewell and 
sting us like hornets. Or they have sinned, for 
they were men. Have we done what it was 





suitable for us to do, with all gentleness, but 
with all plainness, to point out their sin? 
Regret may be unavailing, but they are at 
least the beatings of generous hearts, which 
in confessing the past give hope for the 
future. 

Once more we weep—and it was this that 
gave its special mournfulness to Mary’s tears 
—from a sense of irreparable loss. In losing 
Jesus she seemed to have lost all that made 
life beautiful, sorrow bearable, goodness pos- 
sible, duty joyful. His serene authority, 
which made it a keen delight to obey Him; 
His penetrating words, which reached all her 
nature, and at once stirred, illuminated, and 
satisfied it; His tender friendship, which dis- 
covered and interpreted and soothed all the 
innermost longings of her heart ; the spotless 
holiness, which did not appal but attracted, 
did not frighten but cheered ; the face so 
wonderful in its solemn beauty ; the dignity, 
by which He bore the mien of a king walk- 
ing through the world in disguise—all this 
was gone, and nothing of it remained but the 
recollection of an exquisite goodness. To 
have even had but one glimpse of it was no 
doubt a possession for ever, but to have Him 
only to lose Him was to give her the feeling 
of being suddenly and hopelessly poor. So 
we too, in our measure, feel about our friends, 
when we discover, a little too late, how pre- 
cious they were to us, and desire to recover 
the opportunities now for ever gone. A wife 
mourning for a husband, a child for a parent, 
a sister for a brother, a friend for a friend, 
all indicate and express varieties of the loss 
which death compels, yet it is also true that— 

“’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 

In conclusion, “ Why weepest thou?” 
will one day be the question put to child, or 
friend, or kinsman, or neighbour, when 
strong hands carry us to the grave, to which 
we have so often followed others, and when 
a not inaccurate or unjust verdict on the 
quality and usefulness of our lives will 
be pronounced by those who stand by. 
Will there really be any to weep for us! 
Any whom we have helped, taught, com- 
forted, and brought to Jesus—friends like 
those who wept for Dorcas, when Peter 
came to raise her; friends like those who 
well-nigh broke St. Paul’s heart with their 
protestations and weepings, when he was 
bent on going up to Jerusalem with his life 
in his hand? Oh, that we may live, so as 
after death still to inspire duty, and to check 
sin, and to restrain indulgence, and to com- 
fort sorrow. Then the sobs of the mourning 
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will mean the song of the angels, and the 
tears of man will be the smile of God. 
When we weep for others let not oar reason- 
able, our legitimate sorrow be embittered by 
rebelliousness, or exasperated by unbelief. 
If only we can indulge the humble hope that 
they are with Jesus, of this we may be well 
assured, that however much they love us 
and wish for our company—and they do con- 
tinue to love us and wish for our company— 
itis not in the direction of wanting to come 
back to us, but of wanting us to go up to 
them. If we can hope, with good grounds 
for our hope, that they are with Jesus, this 
too may we also hope, that Jesus is with us. 
He is the living bond between them and us. 

He is very gentle and patient, and tender 
with us in the first paroxysm of sorrow. 
He waits to speak until we are able to hear 
Him, and then speaks but a few words at a 
time, as we are ready to bear it. But He 
expects to be trusted, and He claims to be 
obeyed. He tasted death that He might 
conquer death, and in His right hand now 
are the keys of death and hades. If we 
really believe that he died and rose again, 
even so those that sleep in Jesus shall God 
bring with Him. 

“Why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thon?” said the Lord. Mary wept for 
Jesus, and sought Jesus, and this blessed 
woman found Him, found Him before the 
disciples found Him, found Him through 
the greatness of her ignorant love. To seek 
for Jesus, to find Him, to keep Him) and 
to wait for Him from heaven is the one 
secret of peace about our friends when they 
leave us, of reunion with our friends when 
we join them. Judging from the somewhat 
perilous assurance of many who speak about 
meeting their friends in a better world, 
when neither they nor their friends gave 
much attention to it while living in this one, 
we may well, as there is occasion, remind 
others, and be continually thinking so our- 
slves, that the only well-grounded hope 
of living and reigning with Christ in the 
world to come, is living, and suffering, and 
working for Him in this present world. 
Balaam could utter the pious hope that he 
might “die the death of the righteous,” 
and he met his death fighting among the foes 
of God. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Luke xxiv. 13—31; John xxi. 1—22. 


“ 
HOW ARE THE DEAD RAISED UP, AND WITH WHAT 
BODY DO THEY COME?’’ 


St. Paul resents this question, as savouring 





either of levity or captiousness. While, of 
course, it is possible to ask it in a reasonable 
and becoming spirit—the whole subject is 
intensely interesting to a thoughtful mind— 
we must always remember the limitations of 
our knowledge. We will remember also how 
the Sadducees, whom the Apostle doubtless 
had in his mind, strove, when tempting the 
Lord, to discredit the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion from the side of extravagant contingen- 
cies, which, as He clearly showed, will never 
happen. To desire to understand all that 
God reveals, and to be content not to under- 
stand what it has not pleased Him to reveal, 
are but different phases of “the obedience 
of faith.” 

“How are the dead raised up” is a ques- 
tion which, apparently, points to the mode or 
manner of the resurrection. The answer to 
be given, and it is the only answer, is “ by 
the mighty power of God.” Each person of 
the Blessed Trinity is said in Holy Scripture 
to have a share in it. Call it by whatever 
name you please, and describe it as miracu- 
lous or supernatural, it is, it must be, the 
direct interposition of the personal power of 
God. If God is what we usually conceive 
Him to be, almighty, it is a childish and even 
fatuous absurdity to deny Him the power of 
raising the dead ; and this St. Paul had plainly 
in his mind when he pleaded before Agrippa, 
“Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible with you that God should raise the 
dead?” If He is not God, and so the attri- 
bute of omnipotence does not belong to Him, 
certainly there is no resurrection. The mat- 
ter is ended; the grave closes all ; the fool 
was right when he said, “There is no 
God.” A verse in the Romans compactly 
summarises the Divine agency in the mat- 
ter ; other passages corroborate the particu- 
lars of it. “Ifthe spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dweli in you, He 
that raised up Jesus from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by His 
spirit that dwelleth in you.” It was 
the Father that raised up Jesus. So 
said St. Peter: “The God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged 
on a tree. Him hath God exalted to His 
right hand to be a prince and a saviour.” 
So wrote St. Paul: “and declared to be the 
Son of God with power according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead.” But the work of raising the dead 
in the general resurrection at the last day 
the Father has committed to the Son, as a 
function of the mediatorial office. ‘As the 
Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth 
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them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He 
will. For as the Father hath life in himself, 
even so hath He given to the Son to have 
life in himself. The hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear 
His voice.” But as St. Paul makes clear 
from the passage already quoted, it is the 
Holy Spirit who will quicken our mortal 
bodies, when the end comes and the time is 
ripe. 

— this we cannot tell, for we do not 
know. The method and the time of the 
resurrection are among the hidden things of 
God, and we will leave them there. 

On the second limb of the question, ‘ With 
what body are they raised?” the Apostle 
animadverts with an almost severe irony. 
He answers it by constructing a parable. 
The dead body is the seed. The grave is 
the earth in which it is deposited. The re- 
surrection body is not a mere reproduction 
of the seed thus deposited, but is something 
quite different—as different as a full head of 
corn is from a single grain; and with this 
additional distinction, that in earthly sowings 
many seeds prove unproductive and are 
wasted, here “to every seed its own body.” 
The Divine sovereignty is asserted and main- 
tained. “God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him.” It is to be raised in incorrup- 
tion, in glory, in power, a spiritual body, to 
bear the image of the heavenly, when this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall put on immortality. 

It may be said that, after all, these are but 
vague and somewhat shadowy expressions, 
suggesting great ideas, but not clothing them 
with objective realities, enough for hope, 
and a noble delight in the contemplation of 
things which “God hath prepared for them 
that love Him,” but advisedly and mercifully 
obscure. We have, however, one distinct 
and typical instance of the resurrection life, 
in all its completeness—that of our Lord 
during the forty days’ sojourn before He 
ascended into Heaven; and from the reve- 
rent consideration of the resurrection body 
in which He was pleased to clothe His glori- 
fied humanity after He had conquered death 
we may safely and accurately infer these 
four particulars. There will be a continuity 
between the earthly body and the glorified 
body so as to maintain and manifest the 
personal identity of the two. There will be 
still the wonderful and perhaps unsurpass- 
able human form, though what will be its 
organic developments, and its methods of 
sustaining life can hardly be said to be re- 
vealed. ‘There will be an adaptation of the 





risen body to the uses and employments 
and activities for which in the will of 
God it will be designed. Our Lord hag 
the power of appearing and disappeari 
of coming and going, of concealing Hi 
and revealing Himself, which it is not neces. 
sary to suppose was a prerogative of His 
Divinity. Angels, as their appearance jp 
Holy Scripture are from time to time de 
scribed, appear to possess such a power, 
There will be also, as it is not unreasonable 
to conjecture, a close and inevitable, and even 
judicial, relation between the life of the 
body, whether physical, or moral, or intellee. 
tual, as lived on earth, and the tabernagl 
which it will be given to inherit all thro 
the ages to come. A child’s risen glory 
hardly be as a man’s ; the thief on the cros 
will not shine as St. John will shine ; martyr 
will have their pre-eminent splendour, and 
those who have been saved as by fire will 
have their place, and their song, and their 
duty, but not in front. 

Let us in conclusion observe three things, 
There is no real inconsistency between what 
has been well called “identity and variety”; 
in our being different in the life to come from 
what we are now, and yet being the very 
selves which lived and-acted here. There is, 
for instance, an immense difference between 
the patriarch of eighty and the infant of an 
hour, so immense that he who had seen only 
the infant or only the patriarch would find 
recognition impossible. Yet the patriarch is 
in a real sense the infant, only in its develop 
ment and completion. So will it be in the 
resurrection glory of the life to come; and 
surely a faculty of recognition will be — 
the many endowments of that wonderful 
incomprehensible condition to enable us to 
vindicate the righteousness of God, and to 
observe the recompense of man. The seet- 
corn will be no less identical with the glorious 
ear that has sprung from it than the glori- 
fied saint with the imperfect though sincere 
believer. The apostle again distinctly em 
phasises the fact of degrees in glory from 
another side, reproducing and enforcing the 
doctrine in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
—‘ Every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour.” There ar 
in the physical universe suns and stars ; and 
in the life to come there will be suns and stars. 
The sun’s glory will be greater than the star's; 
but the star will have a glory of its own, 
and need not be ashamed of it, and will not 
be capable of being mortified by it. There 
will be no envy, no jealousy, no grudging, 
no discontent there. The sun’s glory will not 
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put out the star’s glory ; and the star’s glory 
will add to the splendour of the sun. 

One more lesson, and not quite a needless 
one. Let us learn from the apostle not only 
to look upon heaven as a compensation for 
our life on earth, but as a development and 
continuation and result of it; to regard our 
life here as the school-time, the training 
ground, the awful yet delightful threshold for 
the eternal ages, and for the life with God. 
Our self-cultivation, our love of all things 
beautiful, and elevating, and pure, our human- 
ness of nature, our aspirations after better 
things, our noble dreams after human pro- 
gress, our grand discontent with failure and 
oppression, our completeness and symmetry 
and equilibrium of existence in body, soul, 
and spirit, may or may not be appreciated 
now, may or may not be self-recompensing 
in the few years of our mortal life. But they 
are a portion of ourselves, they are seeds 
which have their germination and _ harvest- 
ing in front, they are shaping, and forming, 
and beautifying that glorified nature, in which 
some day we hope to join the just made per- 
fect, and better still, to inherit the vision of 
God : “ They shall see His face, and His name 
shall be in their foreheads.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm xvi. ; 1 Cor. xv. 51—58; Rev. xxii. 


‘9 DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING? O GRAVE, WHERE 
Is THY VicTORY?’’ 


He is not 
reasoning or arguing now. Shadows and 
doubts and perplexities are far beneath him, 
like mists on the face of a swamp for the tra- 
veller who is climbing the hill. His enraptured 
vision already penetrates the invisible world. 
He hears the trumpet sound, he sees the 
graves open, above him in the parting clouds 
the Lord of Hades is seated in glory; all 
round him, in the ecstasy of his enraptured 
vision, the saints are being clothed with their 
immortal bodies, and death is being swallowed 
up of life. He even apostrophises and chal- 
lenges and taunts death, the universal con- 
queror, with its own discomfiture and dis- 
grace ; and dares to make nothing of it, with 
all its anguish and terror, in view of the 
resurrection triumph. ‘“O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 
Let us glance for a moment at what the 
apostle calls the sting of death, and the vic- 
tory of the grave ; and then try to steep and 
envelop our spirits in the golden atmosphere 
of hope and gladness and triumph in which 
noble spirit rose above the lamentations 


The apostle’s heart is on fire. 





and desolations and parting and lonelinesses 
of death, to the contemplation of the final 
joy. The word “sting” here is in the original 
the word which in the Acts (in St. Paul’s de- 
fence of himself before Agrippa) is rendered 
“prick.” It is a sting that gives a sharp 
and piercing wound. There are many things, 
as we saw in a previous paper, to make death 
sad, lonely, and terrible. But the sting is in 
the recollection of sin. Whether the apostle 
here had in his mind the deepening penitence 
of the dying saint, who, while he clings to 
the cross, does not wish to forget why he 
needs to cling to it, who, while he has perfect 
and unwavering trust in the power of the 
precious blood to make him whiter than 
snow, feels the shamefulness of the stains 
while he accepts the gift of the whiteness, we 
need not pause toinquire. To some it is a 
needful though an awful discipline to have 
the heart once more broken for the sins of 
years ago, before they go to the Judge. 
Others, not always saintlier, seem to disap- 
pear in a rapture of thankfulness. This also 
is worth observing, that those about whose 
acceptance we feel most uneasy and uncer- 
tain are not unfrequently those who have no 
sense of sin and no fear of judgment, who go 
because they can’t help going, but to whom 
God is not father nor heaven home. There 
is not uncommonly a curious stolidity and 
insensibility about the very souls which we 
should have thought would have shivered 
and trembled at death. They pass, and we 
do not know what happens to them, except 
that God is more merciful than man, and that 
His righteousness is the righteousness of 
Him whose name and nature is Love. 

The sting of death perhaps means three 
things. So far as anything we can do is con- 
cerned it is irremediable, it is irrevocable, it 
is inextinguishable. No tears, no sacrifices, 
no prayers of ours can heal its deadly wound. 
There it is still doing its deadly work, sowing 
itself, multiplying itself, from soul to soul, 
from family to family, from nation to nation, 
from age to age. Our sins against our own 
souls are bad enough, but the sins which we 
have tempted others to sin are perhaps the 
most intolerable. But as we tempted our 
fellows, they have tempted others, and some- 
times to a good man, even in his latest days, 
the thought of a youthful folly or the com- 
panionship with a multitude to do evil, 
works in the memory with a sharp jerk of 
anguish. 

How does the resurrection turn this 
“mourning into joy, and give us the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness”? St. 
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Paul answers the question elsewhere in his 
great argument to the Romans on peace by 
faith—“ Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect ? It is God that justi- 
fieth.” “Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? .... As it is written, for 
thy sake we are killed all the day long, we 
are accounted as sheep forthe slaughter. . . 
Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through Him that loved us.” He 
who has seen it all, and abhors it all, He 
against whom it was sinned, He who suffered, 
as no human mind can know, to put it away, 
He is pleased to forgive, wholly, freely, 
publicly, instantly, finally ; and if He can for- 
give us, who are we to say it is impossible 
we can be forgiven? If His death procures 
the forgiveness, and His resurrection con- 
firms it, and His ascension applies it, and 
His advent in glory proclaims it, let us not 
presume to be holier or wiser than He is: 
our faith shall save us, we will go in peace. 


_“ I know Thee, Saviour, who Thou art; 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend ! 
Nor wilt Thou with the night depart, 
But stay, and love me to the end! 
Thy mercies never shall remove, 
Thy nature and Thy name in love.” 


The victory of the grave is to the eye of 


sense, and to the experience of humanity, a 
victory indeed. Of all the millions that 
have lived upon the earth since man was 
placed in it, but two have escaped its doom. 
It is not only an universal victory, but it is 
such a complete one. Any one who had not 
the Christian’s gospel to instruct him, and the 
Christian’s hope to inspire him, might be par- 
doned for thinking that when the grave is 
shut all is buried there. It is silence, and a 
silence that sinks into the soul with an 
appalling frost. It is not only a complete 
victory, but apparently it is a final one. In 
a few years’ time all that is left of the form 
once radiant with beauty, and active with 
intelligence, is a handful of bones between 
some mouldering boards. It is also a disap- 
pointing and a humiliating victory. The Lord 
stooped to taste it, but it was one of the pro- 
foundest features in the history of His Pas- 
sion. Notall, however, have a tragic dignity 
about their death, not all die at a gathering of 
their friends. Some die by inches long be- 
fore death actually seizes them : the pain, and 
the slowness, and the humiliations and infir- 
mities of dying almost earn death his awful 
title of “ king of terrors” more than the dis- 
solution itself. And to this the Apostle puts 
the jubilant, triumphant question, Where is 
thy victory ? In the resurrection thou shalt 





be robbed of it; in the resurrection thou 
shalt confess thy discomfiture, and surrender 
thy power. When there is no more sin there 
is no more death. Whatever the promise 
may actually mean, whenever the time for 
accomplishing it arrives, the word of God 
standeth sure. 

“Tsaw the dead small and great stand 
before God; and the books were opened 
and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life, and the dead were judged out 
of the things which were written in the 
books according to their works. And the 
sea gave up the dead which were in it, and 
death and hell delivered up the dead which 
were in them; and they were judged every 
man according to his works. And death 
and hell were cast into the lake of fire.” 

Three inspiring lessons St. Paul presses on 
the Church from this doctrine of the resur- 
rection. The first is thankfulness, the second 
is diligence, the third is hope. We are tobe 
thankful, for the resurrection is a victory, and 
the victory is God’s gift to us, and the gift 
comes by and through Christ. ‘“ Thanks be 
to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” St. Paul was no 
pessimist, and the religion of Christ is an 
anthem of joy. St. Paul, out of his Roman 
prison, could press on the Church as its grand 
duty to rejoice in the Lord. We are not to 
look back, but to look forward ; not only to 
look round, but to look up. Our best is 
coming, and to think of it helps us to earn 
it. Our sorrow is passing, and soon it will 
be swallowed up in joy. ‘Our light afflic 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory—for we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

This being so, how diligent we ought to 
be, presses the apostle. ‘Be ye steadfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” Filled hands and filled hours 
and filled hearts shall mean one day a full 
welcome and a bright crown. Let us think 
not only of dear and dying faces, bearing in 
their worn outlines the marks of the Lord 
Jesus, but saints and prophets of God, radiant 
in theirresurrection glory and unfading bright- 
ness, rejoicing as a giant to run their race. 

This being so, let us hope, and not be 
ashamed ; hope, and not be wailing with 
dismal voices over buried efforts and wasted 
strength ; hope, for Jesus is the Saviour of 
the world, and He has given us a share m 
His saving work, and He will see that His 
grace goes with it. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


gs Elinor Dennistoun disappeared from 
Windyhill and was no more seen. There 
are many ways in which a marriage is almost 
like a death, especially when the marriage is 
that of an only child. The young go away, 
the old remain. There is all the dreary 
routine of the solitary life unbrightened by 
that companionship which was all the world 
to the one who is left behind. So little—only 
the happy going away into brighter scenes of 
one whose happiness was the whole thought 
of that dreary survivor at the chimney cor- 
ner—and yetsomuch. And if that survivor 
is a woman she has to smile and tell her 
neighbours of the bride’s happiness, and how 
great the comfort to herself that her Elinor’s 
life is assured, and her own ending is now of 
no particular importance to her daughter ; if 
it is a man, he is allowed to lament, which is 
a curious paradox, but one of the many 
current in this world. Mrs. Dennistoun had 
to put a very brave face upon it all the more 
because of the known unsatisfactoriness of 
Elinor’s husband : and she had to go on with 
her life, and sit down at her solitary meals, 
and invent lonely occupations for herself, 
and read and read, till her brains were often 
dazed by the multiplicity of the words, which 
lost their meaning as she turned over page 
by page. To sit alone in the house, without a 
sound audible, except perhaps the movement 
of the servants going up-stairs or down to 
minister to the wants, about which she felt 
she cared nothing whether they were minis- 
tered to or not, of their solitary mistress, 
where a little while ago there used to be 
the rhythm of the one quick step, the sound 
of the one gay voice which made the world 
4 warm inhabited place to Mrs. Dennis- 
toun—this was more dismal than words 
could say. To besure, there was some extra- 
ordinary and delightful differences; there 
were the almost daily letters, which afforded 
the lonely mother all the pleasure that life 
could give: and there was always the prospect, 
or at least possibility and hope, of seeing her 
child again. Those two particulars, it need 
Searcely be said, make a difference which is 
practically infinite : but yet for Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, sitting alone all the day and night, 
walking alone, reading alone, with little to 
do that was of the slightest consequence, not 
XXXII—21 , 





even the reading—for what did it matter to 
her dreary, lonely consciousness whether she 
kept afloat of general literature or improved 
her mind or not? this separation by marriage 
was dreadfully like the dreary separation by 
death, and in one respect it was almost 
worse; for death, if it reaches our very 
hearts, takes away at least the gnawing 
pangs of anxiety. He or she who is gone 
that way is well; never more can trouble 
touch them, their feet cannot err nor their 
hearts ache; while who can tell what troubles 
and miseries may be befalling, out there in 
the unknown, the child who has embarked 
upon the troubled sea of mortal life ? 

And it may be imagined with what anxious 
eyes those letters, which made all the differ- 
ence, were read; how the gradually chang- 
ing tone in them was noted as it came in, 
slowly but also surely. Sometimes they got 
to be very hurried, and then Mrs. Dennis- 
toun saw as in a glass the impatient husband 
waiting, wondering what she could constantly 
find to say to her mother; sometimes they 
were long and detailed, and that meant, as 
would appear perhaps by a phrase slurred 
over in the postscript, that Phil had gone 
away somewhere. ‘There was never a com- 
plaint in them, never a word that could be 
twisted into a complaint: but the anxious 
mother read between the lines innumerable 
things, not half of them true. There is per- 
haps never a half true of what anxiety may 
imagine : but then the half that is true! 

John Tatham was very faithful to her 
during that winter. As soon as he came 
back from Switzerland, at the end of the 
long vacation, he went down to sec her, feel- 
ing the difference in the house beyond any- 
thing he had imagined, feeling as if he were 
stepping into some darkened outer chamber 
of the grave: but with a cheerful face and 
eager but confident’ interest in “the news 
from Elinor.” ‘Of course she is enjoying 
herself immensely,” he said, and Mrs. Den- 
nistoun was able to reply with a smile that 
was a little wistful that yes, Elinor was en- 
joying herself immensely. ‘She seems very 
happy, and everything is new to her and 
bright,” she said. They were both very 
glad that Elinor was happy, and they were 
very cheerful themselves, Mrs. Dennistoun 
truly cheered by his visit and by the neces- 
sity for looking after everything that John 
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might be comfortable, and the pleasure of 
seeing his face opposite to her at table. “ You 
can’t think what it is to see you there; sitting 
down to dinner is the most horrible farce 
when one is alone.” “Poor aunt!” John 
Tatham said: and nobody would believe how 
many Saturdays and Sundays he gave up to 
her during the long winter. Somehow he 
himself did not care to go anywhere else. In 
Elinor’s time he had gone about freely enough, 
liking a little variety in his Saturday to 
Mondays, though always happiest when he 
went to Windyhill: but now somehow the 
other houses seemed to pall upon him. He 
liked best to go down to that melancholy 
house which his presence made more or less 
bright, where there was an endless talk of 
Elinor, where she was, what she was doing, 
what was to be her next move, and, at last, 
when she was coming to town. Mrs. Den- 
nistoun did not now say, as she did at first, 
“when she is coming home.” That possi- 
bility seemed to slip away somehow, and no 
one suggested it. When she was coming to 
town, that was what they said between them- 
selves. She had spent the spring on the 
Riviera, a great part of it at Monte Carlo, and 
her letters were full of the beauty of the 


place; but she said less and less about people, 
and more and more about the sea and the 
mountains, and the glorious road which gave 
at every turn a new and beautiful vision of 


the hills and the sea. It was a little like a 
guide-book, they sometimes felt, but neither 
said it; but at last it became certain that in 
the month of May she was coming to town. 
More than that, oh, more than that !—One 
evening in May, when it was fine but a little 
chilly, when Mrs. Dennistoun was walking 
wistfully in her garden, looking at the moon 
shining in the west, and wondering if her 
child had arrived in England, and whether 
she was coming to a house of her own, or a 
lodging, or to be a visitor in some one else’s 
house, details which Elinor had not given—her 
ear was suddenly caught by the distant rumb- 
ling of wheels, heavy wheels, the fly from the 
station certainly. Mrs. Dennistoun had no 
expectation of what it could be, no sort of 
hope : and yet a woman has always a sort of 
hope when her child lives and everything is 
possible. The fly seemed to stop, not com- 
ing up the little cottage drive; but by-and- 
by, when she had almost given up hoping, 
there came a rush of flying feet, and a cry of 
joy, and Elinor was in her mother’s arms. 
Elinor! yes, it was herself, no vision, no 
shadow such as had many a time come into 
Mrs. Dennistoun’s dreams, but herself in 





flesh and blood, the dear familiar figure, the 
face which, between the twilight and those 
ridiculous tears which come when one is too 
happy, could scarcely be seen atall. “Elinor 
Elinor! it is you, my darling!” “Yes 
mother, it is me, really me. I could not 
write, because I did not know till the last 
minute whether I could get away.” 

It may be imagined what a coming home 
that was. Mrs. Dennistoun, when she saw her 
daughter even by the light of the lamp, was 
greatly comforted. Elinor was looking well; 
she was changed in that indescribable way 
in which marriage changes (though not al- 
ways) the happiest woman. And her appear. 
ance was changed; she was no longer the 
country young lady very well dressed and 
looking as well as any one could in her care. 
fully-made clothes. She was now a fashion- 
able young woman, about whose dresses there 
was no question, who wore everything as 
those do who are at the fountain-head, no 
matter what it was she wore. Mrs. Dennis. 
toun’s eyes caught this difference at once, 
which is also indescribable to the uninitiated, 
and a sensation of pride came into her mind. 
Elinor was improved, too, in so many ways. 
Her mother had never thought of calling her 
anything more, even in her inmost thoughts, 
than very pretty, very sweet ; but it seemed 
to Mrs. Dennistoun now as if people might 
use a stronger word, and call Elinor beauti- 
ful. Her face had gained a great deal of 
expression, though it was always an expres 
sive face; her eyes looked deeper ; her man- 
ner had a wonderful youthful dignity. Alto 
gether, it was another Elinor, yet, God be 
praised, the same. 

It was but for one night, but that was a 
great deal, a night subtracted from the 
blank, a night that seemed to come out of 
the old times—those old times that had not 
been known to be so very happy till they 
were over and gone. Elinor had naturallya 
great deal to tell her mother, but in the 
glory of seeing her, of hearing her voice, of 
knowing that it was actually she who was 
speaking, Mrs. Dennistoun did not observe, 
what she remembered afterwards, that again 
it was much more of places than of people 
that Elinor talked, and that though she 
named Phil when there was any occasion for 
doing so, she did not babble about him as 
brides do, as if he were altogether the sun, 
and everything revolved round him. It is 
not a good sign, perhaps, when the husband 
comes down to his “proper place” as the 
representative of the other half of the world 
too soon, Elinor looked round upon her old 
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home with a mingled smile and sigh. Un- 
doubtedly it had grown smaller, perhaps 
even shabbier, since she went away : but she 
did not say so to her mother. She cried out 
how pretty it was, how delightful to come 
back to it! and that was true too. How often 
it happens in this life that there are two 
things quite opposed to each other, and yet 
both of them true. 

“John will be delighted to hear that you 
have come, Elinor,” her mother said. 

“John, dear old John! I hope he is well 
and happy, and all that ; and he comes often 
to see you, mother? How sweet of him! 
You must give him ever so much love from 
his poor Nelly. I always keep that name 
sacred to him.” 

“But why should I give him messages as 
if you were not sure to meet ? of course you 
will meet—often.” 

“Do you think so?” said Elinor. She 
opened her eyes a little in surprise, and then 
shook her head. “I am afraid not, mamma. 


We are in two different worlds.” 

“T assure you,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, 
“John is a very rising man. 
everywhere.” 

“That I don’t doubt at all.” 

“And why then shouldn’t you meet ?” 


He is invited 


“IT don’t know. I don’t fancy we shall go 
to the same places. John has a profession ; 
he has something to do. Now you know we 
have nothing to do.” 

She laughed and laid a little emphasis on 
the we, by way of taking off the weight of 
the words. 

“I always thought it was a great pity, 
Elinor.” 

“It may be a pity or not,” said Elinor, 
“but it is, and it cannot be helped. We 
have got to make up our minds to it. I 
would rather Phil did nothing than mixed 
himself up with companies. Thank heaven, 
A i. he is free of anything of that 

“T hope he is free of that one at least, 
that he was going to invest all your money 
in, Elinor. I hope you found another in- 
vestment that was quite steady and safe.” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” said Elinor, with some 
of her old petulance : “don’t let us spoil the 
little time I have by talking about money, 
mamma !” 

And then it was that Mrs. Dennistoun 
noticed that what Elinor did talk of, hurry- 
ing away from this subject, were things of 
hot the least importance—the olive woods on 
the Riviera, the wealth of flowers, the strange 
little old towns upon the hills. Surely even 





the money, which was her own and for her 
comfort, would be a more interesting subject 
to discuss. Perhaps Elinor herself perceived 
this, for she began immediately to ask ques- 
tions about the Hudsons and Hills, and all 
the people of the parish, with much eagerness 
of questioning, but a flagging interest in the 
replies, as her mother soon saw. “And 
Mary Dale, is she still there?” she asked. 
Mrs. Dennistoun entered into a little history 
of how Mary Dale had gone away to nurse a 
distant cousin who had been ill, and finally 
had died and left a very comfortable little 
fortune to her kind attendant. Elinor lis- 
tened with little nods and appropriate ex- 
clamations, but before the evening was out 
asked again, And Mary Dale?” then has- 
tily corrected herself with an “Oh, I re- 
member! youtold me.” But it was perhaps 
safer not to question her how much she 
remembered of what she had been told. 

Thus there were notes of disquiet in even 
that delightful evening, such a contrast as 
it was to all the evenings since she had left 
home. Even when John came, what a poor 
substitute for Elinor! The ingratitude of 
those whose heart is set on one object made 
Mrs. Dennistoun thus make light of what had 
been her great consolation. He was very 
kind, very good, and oh, how glad she had 
been to see him through that heavy winter— 
but he was not Elinor! It was enough for 
Elinor to step across her mother’s threshold 
to make Mrs. Dennistoun feel that there was 
no substitute for her—none : and that John 
was of no more consequence than the Rector 
or any habitual caller. But, at the same time, 
in all the melody of the home-coming, in the 
sweetness of Elinor’s voice, and look and kiss, 
in the perfection of seeing her there again in 
her own place, and listening to her dear step 
running up and down the no longer silent 
house, there were notes of disquiet which 
could not be mistaken. She was not un- 
happy, the mother thought; her eyes could 
not be so bright nor her colour so fair unless 
she was happy. Trouble does not embellish, 
and Elinor was embellished. But yet—there 
were notes of disquiet in the air. 

Next day Mrs. Dennistoun drove her child 
to the railway in order not to lose a moment 
of so short a visit, and naturally, though she 
had received that unexpected visit with rap- 
ture, feeling that a whole night of Elinor was 
worth a month, a year of anybody else, yet 
now that Elinor was going she found it very 
short. “You'll come again soon, my darling?” 
she said, as she stood at the window of the 
carriage ready to say good-bye. 
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“Whenever I can, mother dear, of that 
you may be sure : whenever I can get away.” 

“T don’t wish to draw you from your 
husband. Don’t get away—come with Philip 
from Saturday to Monday. Give him my 
love, and tell him so. He shall not be bored ; 
but Sunday is a day without engagements.” 

“Oh, not now, mamma. There are just 
as many things to do on Sundays as on any 
other day.” 

There were a great many words on Mrs. 
Dennistoun’s lips, but she did ot say them ; 
all she did say was, “ Well, ti.en, Elinor— 
when you can get away.” 

“Oh, you need not doubt me, mamma.” 
And te train, which sometimes lingers so 
long, which some people that very day were 
swearing at as so slow, “Like al) country 
trains,” they said—that inevitable heartless 
thing got into motion, and Mrs. Dennistoun 
watched it till it disappeared ; and—what 
was that that came over Elinor’s face as she 
sank back into the corner of her carriage, 
not knowing her mother’s anxious look fol- 
lowed her still—what was it? Oh, dreadful, 
dreadful life! oh, fruitless love and longing ! 
—was it relief? The mother tried to get 
that look out of her mind as she drove 


silently and slowly home, creeping up hill 


after hill. There was no need to hurry. 
All that she was going to was an empty and 
silent house, where nobody awaited her. 
What was that look on Elinor’s face? Relief ! 
to have it over, to get away again, away 
from her old home and her fond mother, 
away to her new life. Mrs. Dennistoun was 
not a jealous mother nor unreasonable. She 
said to herself—Well! it was no doubt a trial 
tothe child to come back—to come alone. 
All the time, perhaps, she was afraid of being 
too closely questioned, of having to confess 
that he did not want to come, perhaps 
grudged her coming. She might be afraid 
that her mother would divine something— 
some hidden opposition, some dislike, perhaps, 
on his part. Poor Elinor! and when every- 
thing had passed over so well, when it was 
ended, and nothing had been between them 
but love and mutual understanding, what 
wonder if there came over her dear face a 
look of relief! This was how this good 
woman, who had seen a great many things 
in her passage through life, explained her 
child’s look : and though she was sad was not 
angry, as many less tolerant and less far- 
seeing might have been in her place. 

John, that good John, to whom she had 
been so ungrateful, came down next Satur- 


day, and to him she confided her great news, | 














but not all of it. “She came down—alone?” 
he said. 

“ Well,” sail Mrs. Dennistoun, bravely ; 
“she knew very well it was her I wanted to 
see, and not Philip. They say a great deal 
about mothers-in-law, but why shouldn’t we 
in our turn have our fling at sons-in-law, 
John? It was not him I wanted to see: it 
was my own child : and Elinor understood 
that, and ran off by herself. Bless her for 
the thought.” 

“T understand that,” said John. He had 
given the mother more than one look as she 
spoke, and divined her better than she sup. 
posed. “Oh, yes, I can understand that, 
The thirg I don’t understand is why he let 
her ; why he wasn’t too proud to bring her 
back to you, that you might see she had 
taken no harm. If it had been I——” 

“ Ah, but it was not you,” said Mrs. Den. 
nistoun ; “ you forget that. It never could 
have been you.” 

He looked quickly at her again, and it 
was on his lips to ask, “ Why could it never 
have been I?” but he did not ; for he knew 
that if it had ever been him, it could not have 
been for years. He was too prudent, and 
Elinor, even if she had escaped Phil Comp 
ton, would have met some oneelse. He had 
no right to say, or even think, what, in the 
circumstances, he would have done. He did 
not make any answer, but she understood 
him as he understood her. 

And later in the evening she asked his ad- 
vice as to what she should do. ‘I am not 
fond of asking advice,” she said, “and I 
don’t think there is another in the world I 
would ask it from but you. What should I 
do? It would cost me nothing to run up to 
town for a part of the season at least. 1 
might get a little house, and be near her, 
where she could come to me when she 
pleased. Should I do it, or would it be 
wise not todoit? I don’t want to spy upon 
her or to force her to tell me more than she 
wishes. John, my dear, I will tell you what 
I would tell no one else. I caught a glimpse 
of her dear face when the train was just go 
ing out of sight, and she was sinking back 
in her corner with a look of relief 3 

“ Of relief!” he cried. 

“John, don’t form any false impression! 
it was no want of love: but I think she was 
thankful to have seen me, and to have satis 
fied me, and that I had asked no questions 
that she could not answer—in a way.” 

John clenched his fist, but he dared not 
make any gesture of disgust, or suggest 
again, “If it had been I.” 
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“ Well, now,” she said, “remember I am 
not angry—fancy being angry with Elinor! 
—and all I mean is for her benefit. Should 
Igo? it might be a relief to her to run in to 
me whenever she pleased ; or should I not go ? 
lest she might think I was bent on finding 
out more than she chose to tell ?” 

“Wouldn’t it be right that you should find 
out?” 

“That is just the point upon which I am 
doubtful. She is not unhappy, for she is— 
she is prettier than ever she was, John. A 
girl does not get like that—her eyes brighter, 
her colour clearer, looking—well, beautiful! ” 
cried the mother, her eyes filling with bright 
tears, “if sheisunhappy. But there may be 
things that are not quite smooth, that she 
might think it would make me unhappy to 
know, yet that if let alone might come all 
right. Tell me, John, what should I do ?” 

And they sat debating thus till far on in 
the night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. DENNISTOUN did not go up to town. 
There are some women who would have done 
so, seeing the other side of the subject—at all 
hazards ; and perhaps they would have been 
tight—who can tell? She did not—denying 
herself, keeping herself by main force in her 
solitude, not to interfere with the life of her 
child, which was drawn on lines so different 
from any of hers—and perhaps she was 
wrong. Who knows, except by the event, 
Which is the best or the worst way in any of 
our human movements, which are so short- 
sighted ? And twice during the season Elinor 
found means to come to the cottage for a night 
asshe had done at first. These were occa- 
sions of great happiness, it need not be said 
—but of many thoughts and wonderings too. 
She had always an excuse for Phil. He had 
meant until the last moment to come with 
her—some one had turned up, quite unex- 

dly, who had prevented him. It was a 
lity ; especially when she came down in 
July did she insist upon this. He had been 
invited quite suddenly to a political dinner 
to meet one of the Ministers from whom he 
had hopes of an appointment. “For we find 
that we can’t go on enjoying ourselves for 
ever,” she said gaily, “and Phil has made up 
his mind he must get something to do.” 

“It is always the best way,” said Mrs. 

istoun. 

“T am not so very sure, mamma, when 
you have never been used to it. Of course, 
some people would be wretched without 





work. Fancy John with nothing to do! 
How he would torment his wife—if he had 
one. But Phil never does that. He is very 
easy to live with. He is always after some- 
thing, and leaves me as free as if he hada 
day’s work in an office.” 

This slipped out, with a smile: but evi- 
dently after it was said Elinor regretted she 
had said it, and thought that more might be 
drawn from the admission than she intended. 
She added quietly, “Of course a settled 
occupation would interfere with many things. . 
We could not go out together continually as 
we do now.” 

Was there any way of reconciling these 
two statements ? Mrs. Dennistoun tried and 
tried in vain to make them fit into each other : 
and yet no doubt there was some way. 

“And perhaps another season, mother, if 
Phil was in a public office—it seems so 
strange to think of Phil having an office—you 
might come up, don’t you think, to town for 
atime? Would it be a dreadful bore to you 
to leave the country just when it is at its 
best ? I’m afraid it would be a dreadful bore : 
but we could run about together in the morn- 
ings when he was busy, and go to see the 
pictures and tuings. How pleasant it would 
be!” 

“Tt would be delightful for me, Elinor. 
I shouldn’t mind giving up the country, if it 
wouldn’t interfere with your engagements, 
my dear.” 

“Oh, my engagements! Much I should 
care for them if Phil was occupied. I like, 
of course, to be with him.” 

** Of course,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 

“And it is good for him too, I think.” 
This was another of the little admissions that 
Elinor regretted the moment they were made. 
“T mean it’s a pity, isn’t it, when a man 
likes to have his wife with him that she 
shouldn’t always be there, ready to go?” 

‘A great pity,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, and 
then she changed the subject. “I thought 
it required all sorts of examinations and 
things to get into a public office now.” 

“So it does for the ordinary grades, which 
would be far, far too much routine for Phil. 
But they say a minister always has things in 
his power. There are still posts——” 

“ Sinecures, Elinor ?” 

“T did not mean exactly sinecures,” she 
said with an embarrassed laugh, “ though I 
think those must have been fine things: but 
posts where it is not merely routine, where 
aman may have a chance of acting for him- 
self and distinguishing himself perhaps. And 
to be in the service of the country is always 
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better, safer, than that dreadful city. Don’t 
you think so ?” 

“T have never thought the city dreadful, 
Elinor. I have had many friends connected 
with the city.” 

“ Ah, but not in those horrid companies, 
mamma. Do you know that company which 
we just escaped, which Phil saved my money 
out of, when it was all but invested—l 
believe that has ruined people right and left. 
He got out of it, fortunately, just before the 
smash ; that is, of course, he never had very 
much to do with it, he was only on the 
Board.” 

“ And where is your money now?” 

“Oh, I can answer that question this 
time,” said Elinor, gaily. ‘He had just time 
to get it into another company which pays 
—beautifully! The Jew is in it, too, and 
the whole lot of them. Oh! I beg your 
pardon, mamma. I tried hard to call her 
by her proper name, but when one never 
hears any other, one can’t help getting into 
it!” 

*T hope,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, “ that 
Philip was not much mixed up with this 
company if other people have been ruined 
and he has escaped ?” 

“How could that be?” said Elinor with a 
sort of tremulous dignity. ‘ You don’t sup- 
pose for a moment that he—— But of 
course you don't,” she added with a 
heightened colour and a momentary cloud 
over her eyes, “‘of course you don’t. There 
was a dreadful manager who destroyed the 
books and then fled, so that there never could 
be a right winding up of the affairs.” 

**T hope Philip will take great care never 
to have to do with anything of the kind 
again.” 

“Oh no, he has promised me he will not. 
I will not have it. He has a kind of orna- 
mental directorship on this new company, 
just for the sake of his name: but he has pro- 
mised he will have nothing more to do with 
it, for my peace of mind.” 

“JT wonder that they should care in the 
city for so small a matter as a peer’s younger 
son.” 

“Oh, do you think it a small matter, 
mamma? I don’t mean that I care, but 
people give a good deal of weight to it, you 

now,” 


“T meant only in the city, Elinor.” 


“Oh!” Elinor said. She was half 
offended with her mother’s indifference. She 
had found that to be the Hon. Mrs Compton 
was something, or so at least she supposed : 
and she began timidly to give her mother a 





list of her engagements, which were indeed 
many in number, and there were some 
dazzling names among a great many with 
which Mrs. Dennistoun was unacquainted, 
But how could she know who were the 
fashionable people nowadays, a woman living 
so completely out of the world ? ; 

John Tatham, for his part, went through 
his engagements that year with a constant 
expectation of seeing Elinor, which pre. 
occupied him more than a rising young 
barrister going everywhere ought to have 
been pre-occupied. He thought he went 
everywhere, and so did his family at home, 
especially his sister, Mary Tatham, who was 
his father’s nurse and attendant, and never 
had any chance of sharing these delights. She 
made all the more, as was natural, of John’s 
privileges and social success from the fact 
of her own seclusion, and was in the habit of 
saying that she believed there was scarcely a 
party in London to which John was not 
invited—three or four in a night. But it 
would seem with all this that there were many 
parties to which he was not invited, for the 
Phil Comptons (how strange and on the 
whole disgusting to think that this now 
meant Elinor !) also went everywhere, and yet 
they very seldom met. It was true that 
John could not expect to meet them at 
dinner at a Judge’s or in the legal society in 
high places which was his especial sphere, 
and nothing could be more foolish than the 
tremor of expectation with which this very 
steady-going man would set out to every 
house in which the fashionable world met 
with the professional, always thinking that 
perhaps But it was rarely, very rarely, 
that this perhaps came to pass. When it 
did it was amid the crowd of some prodigious 
reception to which people “looked in.’ for 
half an hour, and where on one occasidn he 
found Elinor alone, with that curious dignity 
about her, a little tragical, which comes of 
neglect. He agreed. with her mother, that he 
had never imagined Elinor’s youthful pretti- 
ness could have come to anything so near 
beauty. There was a strained, wide open 
look in her eyes, which was half done by 
looking out for some one, and half by defying 
any one to think that she felt herself alone, 
or was pursuing that search with any anxiety. 
She stood exceedingly erect, silent, observing 
everything, yet endeavouring to appear as if 
she did not observe, altogether a singular and 
very striking figure among the fashionable 
crowd, in which it seemed everybody was 
chattering, smiling, gay or making believe 
to be gay, except herself. When she saw John 
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a sudden gleam of pleasure, followed by a 
cloud of embarrassment, came over her face : 
put poor Elinor could not help being glad to 
see some one she knew, some one who more 
or less belonged to her : although it appeared 
she had the best of reasons for being alone. 
“JT was to meet Phil here,” she said, “ but 
somehow I must have missed him.” “ Let us 
walk about a little, and we'll be sure to find 
him,” said John. She wasso glad to take his 
arm, almost to cling to him, to find herself 
with a friend. ‘I don’t know many people 
here,” she confided to John, leaning on his 
arm, with the familiar sisterly dependence of 
old, “and I am so stupid about coming out 
by myself. It is because I have never been 
used to it. There has always been mamma, 
and then Phil; but I suppose he has been 
‘detained somewhere to-night. I think I 


never felt so lost before, among all these 
He knows everybody, of 


strange people. 
course.” 

“But you have a lot of friends, Elinor.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, brightly enough ; “ in 
our own set: but this. is what Phil calls 
more serious than our set. I should not 
wonder in the least if he had shirked it at 
the last, knowing I would be sure to come.” 

“That is just the reason why I should have 
thought he would not shirk it,” said John. 

“Ah, that’s because you're not married,” 
said Elinor, but with a laugh in which there 
was no bitterness. ‘Don’t you know one 
good of a wife is to do the man’s social 
duties for him, to appear at the dull places 
and save his credit? Oh, I don’t object at 
all ; it is quite a legitimate division of labour. 
I shall get into it intime: but 1 amso stupid 
abeut coming into a room alone, and instead 
of looking about to see what people I really 
do know, I just stiffen into a sort of shell. I 
should never have known you if you had not 
come up to me, John.” 

“You see I was looking out for you, and 
you were not looking out for me, that makes 
all the difference.” 

“You were looking out for us!” 

“Ever since the season began I have been 
looking out for you, everywhere,” said John, 
with a rather fierce emphasis on the pronoun, 
which, however, as everybody knows, is 
plural, and means two as much as one, though 
it was the reverse of this that John Tatham 
meant to show. 

“Ah!” said Elinor. “But then I am 
afraid our set is different, John. There will 
always be some places—like this, for in- 
stance—where I hope we shall meet; but 
our set perhaps is a little frivolous. and your 





set a little—serious, don’t you see? You are 
professional and political, and all that ; and 
Phil is—well, I don’t know exactly what 
Phil is—more fashionable and frivolous, as I 
said. A race-going, ball-going, always in 
motion set.” 

“Most people,” said John, “go more or 
less to races and balls.” 

“More or less, that makes the whole dif- 
ference. We go to them all. Now you see 
the distinction, John. You go to Ascot 
perhaps on the cup day ; we go all the days 
and all the other days, at the other places.” 

“ How knowing you have become !” 

“Haven't 12” she said with a smile that 
was half a sigh. 

“But I shouldn’t have thought that would 
have suited you, Elinor.” 

“Oh, yes, it does,” she said, and then she 
eyed him with something of the defiance 
that had been in her look when she was 
standing alone. She did not avoid his look 
as a less brave woman might have done. 
“T like the fun of it,” she said. 

And then there was a pause, for he did not 
know what to reply. 

“We have been through all the rooms,” 
she said at last, “and we have not seen a 
ghost of Phil. He cannot be coming now. 
What o'clock is it? Oh, just the time he 
will be due at—— I’m sure he can’t come 
now. Do you think you could get my car- 
riage for me? It’s only a brougham that we 
hire,” she said, with a smile, “ but the man is 
such a nice, kind man. If he had been an 
old family coachman he couldn’t take more 
care of me.” 

“That looks as if he had to take care of 
you often, Elinor.” ‘ 

“Well,” she said, looking him full in the 
face again, “ you don’t suppose my husband 
goes out with me in the morning shopping ? 
I hope he has something better to do.” 

“ Shouldn’t you like to have your mother 
with you for the shopping, &c. ?” 

“Ah, dearly!” then, with a little quick 
change of manner, “another time—not this 
season, but next, if I can persuade her to 
come ; for next year I hope we shall be more 
settled, perhaps in a house of our own, if 
Phil gets the appointment he is after.” 

“Qh, he is after an appointment ?” 

“Yes, John; Phil is not so lucky as to 
have a profession like you.” 

This was a new way of looking at the 
matter, and John Tatham found nothing to 
say. It seemed to him, who had worked 
very hard for it, a little droll to describe his 
possession of a profession as luck. But he 
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made no remark. He took Elinor down- 
stairs and found her brougham for her, and 
the kind old coachman on the box, who was 
well used to taking care of her, though only 
hired from the livery stables for the season— 
John thought the old man looked suspiciously 
at him, and would have stopped him from 
accompanying her, had he designed any 
such proceeding. Poor little Nelly, to be 
watched over by the paternal fly-man on the 
box! she who might have had but he 
stopped himself there, though his heart felt 
as heavy as astone to see her go away thus, 
alone from the smart party where she had 
been doing duty for her husband. John 
could not take upon himself to finish his sen- 
tence—she who might have had love and 
care of a very different kind. No, he had 
never offered her that love and care. Had 
Phil Compton never come in her way it is 
possible that John Tatham might never have 
offered it to her—not, at least, for a long time. 
He could never have had any right to be adog 
in the manger, neither would he venture to 
pretend now that it was her own fault if she 
had chosen the wrong man; was it his fault 
then, who had never put a better man within 
her choice ? but John, who was no coxcomb, 
blushed in the dark to himself as this question 
flitted through his mind. He had no reason 
to suppose that Elinor would have been will- 
ing to change the brotherly tie between them 
into any other. Thank heaven for that 
brotherly tie! He would always be able to 
befriend her, to stand by her, to_help her as 
much as apy one could help a woman who 
was married, and thus outside of all ordinary 
succour.. And as for that blackguard, that 
dis-Honourable Phil—But here John, who 
was a man of just mind, paused again. For 
a man to let his wife go to a party by herself 
was not after all so dreadful a thing. Many 
men did so, and the women did not com- 
plain ; to be sure they were generally older, 
more accustomed to manage for themselves 
than Elinor : but still, a man need not be a 
blackguard because he did that. So John 
stopped his own ready judgment, but still I 
am afraid in his heart pronounced Phil Comp- 
ton’s sentence all the same. He did not say 
a word about this encounter to Mrs. Dennis- 
toun ; at least, he did tell her that he had 
met Elinor at the So-and-So’s, which, as it 
was one of the best houses in London, was 
pleasing to a mother to hear. 

“ And how was she looking ?” Mrs. Den- 
nistoun cried. 

“She was looking—beautiful——” said 
John. “I don’t flatter, and I never thought 





her so in the old times—but it is the 
word I can use * 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” said the mother 
pleased. “She is quite embellished and im. 
proved—therefore she must be happy.” 

“Tt is certainly the very best eyi- 
dence “ 

“Isn’t it ? But it so often happens other: 
wise, even in happy marriages. A girl feels 
strange, awkward, out of it, in her new life, 
Elinor must have entirely accustomed herself, 
adapted herself to it, and to them, or she 
would not look so well. That is the greatest 
comfort I can have.” 

And John kept his own counsel about 
Elinor’s majestic solitude, and the watchful 
old coachman in the hired brougham. Her 
husband might still be full of love and tender- 
ness all the same. It was a great effort of the 
natural integrity of his character to pro- 
nounce like this ; but he did it in the inte 
rests of justice, and for Elinor’s sake and her 
mother’s said nothing of the circumstances 
at all. 

It may be supposed that when Elinor paid 
the last of her sudden visits at the cottage it 
was a heavy moment both for mother and 
daughter. It was the time when fashionable 
people finish the season by going to Good- 
wood—and to Goodwood Elinor was going 
with a party, Lady Mariamne and a number 
of the “set.” She told her mother, to amuse 
her, of the new dresses she had got for this 
important occasion. ‘“ Phil says one may go 
in sackcloth and ashes the remainder of the 
year, but we must be fine for Goodwood,” 
she said. “I wanted him to believe that I 
had too many clothes already, but he was 
inexorable. It is not often, is it, that one’s 
husband is more anxious than one’s self 
about one’s dress ?” 

“He wants you to do him credit, Elinor.” 

“Well, mamma, there is no harm in that. 
But more than that—he wants me to look 
nice, for myself. He thinks me still a little 
shy—though I never was shy, was I !—and 
he thinks nothing gives you courage like 
feeling yourself well dressed—but he takes 
the greatest interest in everything I wear.” 

“And where do you go after Goodwood, 
Elinor ?” 

“Oh, mamma, on such a round of visits! 
—here and there and everywhere. I don’t 
know,” and the tears sprang into Elinor’s 
eyes, “when I may see you again.” P 

“You are not coming back to London, 
said the mother, with the heart sinking m 
her breast. : 

“Not now—they all say London is insup- 
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ble—it is one of the things that every- 

y says, and I believe that Phil will not 
set foot in it again for many months. Per- 
haps I might get a moment, when he is 
shooting, or something, to run back to you ; 
put it is a long way from Scotland—and he 


must be there, you know, for the 12th. He | 


would think the world was coming to an end 


if he did not get a shot at the grouse on that | 
” 


“But I thought he was looking for an ap- 
pointment, Elinor ?” 

A cloud passed over Elinor’s face. ‘“ The 
season is over,” she said, “ and all the oppor- 
tunities are exhausted—and we don’t speak 
of that any more.” 

She gave her mother a very close hug at 
the railway, and sat with her head partly 
out of the window watching her as she stood 
on the platform, until the train turned round 
the corner. No relief on her dear face now, 
but an anxious strain in her eyes to see 
her mother as long as possible. Mrs. Den- 
nistoun, as she walked again slowly up the 
hills that the pony might not suffer, said to 
herself, with a chill at her heart, that she 
would rather have seen her child sinking 
back in the corner, pleased that it was over, 
as on the first day. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE next winter was more dreary still and 
solitary than the first at Windyhill. The 
first had been, though it looked so long and 
dreary as it passed, full of hope of the 
coming summer, which must, it seemed, 
bring Elinor back. But now Mrs. Dennis- 
toun knew exactly what Elinor’s coming 
back meant, and the prospect was less cheer- 
ing. Three days in the whole long season 

—three little escapades, giving so very little 
: hope of more sustained intercourse to come. 
*» Mrs. Dennistoun, going over all the circum- 
stances—she had so little else to do but to 
go over them in her long solitary evenings— 
came to the conclusion that whatever might 
happen, she herself would go to town when 
summer came again. She amused herself 
with thinking how she would find a little 
house—quite a small house, as there are so 
many—in a good situation, where even the 
most fashionable need not be ashamed to 
come, and where there would be room enough 
for Elinor and her husband if they chose to 
establish themselves there. Mrs. Dennistoun 
was of opinion, already expressed, that if 
mothers-in-law are obnoxious to men, sons-in- 
law are very frequently so to women, which 


is a point of view not popularly perceived. 

And Philip Compton was not sympathetic 

to her in any point of view. But still she 

made up her mind to endure him, and even 
| his family, for the sake of Elinor. She 
| planned it all out—it gave a little occupation 
to the vacant time—how they should have 
| their separate rooms and even meals if that 
turned out most convenient ; how she would 
interfere with none of their ways: only to 
have her Elinor under her roof, to have her 
when the husband was occupied—in the 
evenings, if there were any evenings that she 
spent alone ; in the mornings, when perhaps 
Phil got up late, or had engagements of his 
own; for the moment’s freedom when her 
child should be free. She made up her mind 
that she would ask no questions, would never 
interfere with any of their habits, or oppose 
or put herself between them—only just to 
have a little of Elinor every day. 

“For it will not be the same thing this 
year,” she said to John apologetically. 
“They have quite settled down into each 
other’s ways. Philip must see I have no 
intention of interfering. For the most obdu- 
rate opponent of mothers-in-law could not 
think—could he, John ?—that I had any 
desire to put myself between them, or make 
myself troublesome now.” 

“There is no telling,” said John, “ what 
such asses might think.” 

“ But Philip is not an ass; and don’t you 
think I have behaved very well, and may give 
myself this indulgence the second year ?” 

“T certainly think you will be quite right 
to come to town: but I should not have them 
to live with you, if I were you.” 

“Shouldn't you? It might bearisk: but 
then I shouldn't do it unless there was room 
enough to leave them quite free. The thing 
I am afraid of is that they wouldn’t accept.” 

“Oh, Phil Compton will accept,” said 
John, hurriedly. 

“Why are youso sure? I think often you 
know more about him than you ever say.” 

“T don’t know much about him, but I 
know that a man of uncertain income and 
not very delicate feelings is generally glad 
enough to have the expenses of the season 
taken off him: and even get all the more 
pleasure out of it when he has his living 
free.” 

“That’s not a very elevated view to take 
of the transaction, John.” 

“My dear aunt, I did not think you ex- 
pected anything very elevated from the 
Comptons. They are not the sort of family 
from which one expects——” 
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“And yet it is the family that my Elinor 
belongs to: she is a Compton.” 

“T did not think of that,” said John, a 
little disconcerted. Then he added, “ There 
is no very elevated standard in such matters. 
Want of money has no law: and of course 
there are better things involved, for he might 
be very glad that Elinor should have her 
mother to go out with her, to stand by when 
—a man might have other engagements.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun looked at him closely 
and shook her head. She was not very much 
reassured by this view of the case. “ At all 
events I shall try it,” she said. 

Quite early in the year, when she was 
expecting no such pleasure, she was rewarded 
for her patience by another flying visit from 
her child, who this time telegraphed to say 
that she was coming, so that her mother 
could go and meet her at the station, and thus 
lose no moment of her visit. Elinor, how- 
ever, was not in good spirits on this occasion, 
nor was she in good looks. She told her 
mother hurriedly that Phil had come up 
upon business ; that he was very much en- 
gaged with the new company, getting far 
more into it than satisfied her. ‘I am terri- 


fied that another catastrophe may come, and 
that he might share the blame if things were 


to go wrong”—which was by no means a 
good preface for the mission with which 
it afterwards appeared Elinor herself was 
charged. 

“ Phil told me to say to you, mamma, that 
if you were not satisfied with any of your 
investments, he could help you to a good six 
or seven per cent. 4 

She said this with her head turned away, 
gazing out of the window, contemplating the 
wintry aspect of the combe with a counten- 
ance as cloudy and as little cheerful as itself. 

There was an outcry on Mrs. Dennistoun’s 
lips, but fortunately her sympathy with her 
child was so strong that she felt Elinor’s 
sentiments almost more forcibly than her 
own, and she managed to answer in a quiet, 
untroubled voice. 

“Philip is very kind, my dear: but you 
know my investments are all settled for me 
and I have no will of my own. I get less 
interest, but then I have less responsibility. 
Don’t you know I belong to the time in 
which women were not supposed to be good 
for anything, and consequently I am in the 
hands of my trustees.” 

“T think he foresaw that, mother,” said 
Elinor, still with her head averted and her 
eyes far away; “but he thought you might 
represent to the trustees that not only would 





it give you more money, but it would be 
better in the end—for me. Oh, how I hate 
to have to say this to you, mamma!” 

How steadily Mrs. Dennistoun kept her 
countenance, though her daughter now flun 
herself upon her shoulder with uncontroll. 
able tears ! 

“My darling, it is quite natural you should 
say it. You must tell Philip that I fear] 
am powerless. I will try, but I don’t think 
anything will come of it. I have been glad 
to be free of responsibility, and I have never 
attempted to interfere.” 

“Mother, I am so thankful. I oughtn’t 
to go against him, ought 1? But I would 
not have you take his advice. It is g9 
dreadful not to appear——” 

‘My dear, you must try to think that he 
understands better than you do: men gene. 
rally do: you are only a girl and they are 
trained more or less to business.” 

“Not Phil! not Phil!” 

‘Well, he must have some capacity for it, 
some understanding, or they would not want 
him on those boards; and you cannot have, 
Elinor, for you know nothing about it. To 
hear you speak of per cents. makes me 
laugh.” It was a somewhat forlorn kind of 
laugh, yet the mother executed it finely: and 
by-and-by the subject dropped, and Elinor 
was turned to talk of other things—other 
things of which there was a great deal to 
say, and over which they cried and laughed 
together as nature bade. 

In the same evening, the precious evening 
of which she did not like to waste a moment, 
Mrs. Dennistoun unfolded her plan for the 
season. “I feel that I know exactly the 
kind of house I want; it will probably be 
in some quiet insignificant place, a Chapel 
Street, or a Queen Street, or a Park Street 
somewhere, but in a good situation. You 
shall have the first floor all to yourself to 
receive your visitors, and if you think that 
Philip would prefer a separate table——” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” cried Elinor, 
clinging to her, kissing passionately her 
mother’s cheek, which was still as soft asa 
child’s. 

“Ttis not anything you have told me now 
that has put this into my head, my darling. 
I had made it all up in my own mind. Then, 
you know, when your husband is engaged 
with those business affairs—in the city—or 
with his own friends—you would have your 
mother to fall back upon, Elinor. I should 
have just the moments perdus, don’t you see, 
when you were doing nothing else, when you 
were wanted for nothingelse. I promise you, 
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my darling, I should never be de érop, and 
would never interfere.” 

“Oh, mamma, mamma Elinor cried 
again as if words failed her; and so they did, 
for she said scarcely anything more, and 
evaded any answer. It went to her mother’s 
peart, yet she made her usual excuses for it. 
Poor child, once so ready to decide, accept- 
ing or rejecting with the certainty that no 
opposition would be made to her will, but 
now afraid to commit herself, to say anything 
that her husband would not approve! Well! 
Mrs. Dennistoun said to herself, many a young 
wife is like that, and yet is happy enough. 
It depends so much on the man. Many a man 
adores his wife and is very good to her, and 
yet cannot bear that she should seem to settle 
anything without consulting his whim. And 
Philip Compton had never been what might 
be called an easy-going man. It was right 
of Elinor to give no answer till she knew 
what he would like. The dreadful thing was 
that she expressed no pleasure in her mother’s 
proposal, scarcely looked as if she herself 
would like it, which was a thing which did 
give an unquestionable wound. 

“Mamma,” she said, as they were driving 
to the station, not in the pony carriage this 
time, but in the fly, for the weather was bad, 
“don’t be vexed that I don’t say more about 
your wonderful, your more than kind offer.” 

“Kind is scarcely a word to use, Elinor, 
between you and me.” 

“I know, I know, mamma—and I as good 
as refuse it, saying nothing. Oh, if I could tell 
you without telling you! I am so frightened 
—how can I say it ?—that you should see 
things you would not approve !” 

“My dear, I am of one generation and 
you are of another. I am an old woman, 
and your husband is a young man. But 
what does that matter? We can agree to 
differ. I will never thrust myself into his 
private affairs, and he——” 

“Oh, mother, mother darling, it is not 
that,” Elinor said. And she went away with- 
out any decision. But in a few days there 
came to Mrs. Dennistoun a letter from Philip 
himself, most nobly expressed, saying that 
Elinor had told him of her mother’s kind 
offer, and that he hastened to accept it with 
the utmost gratitude and devotion. He 
had just been wondering, he wrote, how he 
was to muster all things necessary for Elinor, 
with the business engagements which were 
growing upon himself. Nobody could under- 
stand better than Nell’s good mother how 
necessary it was that he should neglect no 

means of securing their position, and he had 
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found that often he would have to leave his 
darling by herself: but this magnificent, this 
magnanimous offer on her part would make 
everything right. Need he say how grate- 
fully he accepted it? Nell and he being on 
the spot would immediately begin looking 
out for the house, and when they had a list 
of three or four to look at he hoped she 
would come up to their rooms and select 
what she liked best. This response took 
away Mrs. Dennistoun’s breath, for, to tell 
the truth, she had her own notions as to the 
house she wanted and as to the time to be 
spent in town, and would certainly have pre- 
ferred to manage everything herself. But 
in this she had to yield, with thankfulness 
that in the main point she was to have her 
way. 

Did she have her way? It is very much 
to be doubted whether in such a situation of 
affairs it would have been possible. The 
house that was decided upon was not one 
which she would have chosen for herself, 
neither would she have taken it from Easter 
to July. She had meant a less expensive 
place and a shorter season; but after all, what 
did that matter for once if it pleased Elinor ? 
The worst of it was that she could not at all 
satisfy herself that it pleased Elinor. It 
pleased Philip, there was no doubt, but then 
it had not been intended except in a very 
secondary way to please him. And when the 
racket of the season began Mrs. Dennistoun 
had a good deal to bear. Philip, though he 
was supposed to be a man of business and 
employed in the city, got up about noon, 
which was dreadful to all her orderly coun- 
try habits; the whole afternoon through there 
was a perpetual tumult of visitors, who, when 
by chance she encountered them in the hall 
or on the stairs, looked at her superciliously 
as if she were the landlady. The man who 
opened the door, and brushed Philip Comp- 
ton’s clothes, and was in his service, looked 
superciliously at her too, and declined to 
have anything to say to “the visitors for 
down-stairs.” A noise of laughter and loud 
talk was (distantly) in her ears from noon 
till late at night. When Philip came home, 
always much later than his wife, he was in 
the habit of bringing men with him, whose 
voices rang through the house after every- 
body was in bed. To be sure, there were 
compensations. She had Elinor often for an 
hour or two in the morning before her hus- 
band was up. She had her in the evenings 
when they were not going out, but these were 
few. As for Philip, he never dined at home. 
When he had no engagements he dined at 
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his club, leaving Elinor with her mother. He 
gave Mrs. Dennistoun very little of his com- 
pany, and when they did meet there was in 
his manner too a sort of reflection of the 
superciliousness of the “ smart” visitors and 
the “smart” servant. She was to him, too, 
in some degree the landlady, the old lady 
downstairs. Elinor, as was natural, redoubled 
her demonstrations of affection, her excuses 
and sweet words to make up for this neglect : 
but all the time there was in her mother’s 
mind that dreadful doubt which assails us 
when we have committed ourselves to one 
act or another, “ Wasit wise? Would it not 
have been better to have denied herself and 
stayed away?” So far as self-denial went, 
it was more exercised in Curzon Street than it 
would have been at the Cottage. For she 
had to see many things that displeased her 
and to say no word; to guess at the tears, 
carefully washed away from Elinor’s eyes, 
and to ask no questions, and to see what she 
could not but feel was the violent career 
downward, the rush that must lead to a catas- 
trophe, but make no sign. There was one 
evening when Elinor, not looking well or 
feeling well, had stayed at home, Philip 
having a whole long list of engagements in 
hand ; men’s engagements, his wife explained, 
a stockbroking dinner, an adjournment to 
somebody’s chambers, a prolonged sitting, 
which meant play, and a great deal of wine, 
and other attendant circumstances into which 
she did not enter. Elinor had no engage- 
ment for that night, and was free to be petted 
and féted by her mother. She was put at 
her ease in a soft and rich dressing-gown, 
and the prettiest little dinner served, and the 
room filled with flowers, and everything done 
that used to be done when she was recover- 
ing from some little mock illness, some child’s 
malady, just enough to show how dear above 
everything was the child to the mother, and 
with what tender ingenuity the mother could 
invent new delights for the child. These 
delights, alas! did not transport Elinor now 
as they once had done, and yet the repose 
was sweet, and the comfort of this nearest 
and dearest friend to lean upon something 
more than words could say. 

On this evening, however, in the quiet of 
those still hours, poor Elinor’s heart was 
opened, or rather her mouth, which on most 
occasions was closed so firmly. She said 
suddenly, in the midst of something quite 
different, ‘‘ Oh, I wish Phil was not so much 
engaged with those dreadful city men.” 

“My dear!” said Mrs. Dennistoun, who 
was thinking of far other things; and then 





she said, “there surely cannot be much to 
fear in that respect. He is never in the city 
—he is never up, my dear, when city men 
are doing their work.” 

“ Ah,” said Elinor, “I don’t think that 
matters ; he is in with them all the same,” 

“Well, Elinor, there is no reason that 
there should be any harm in it. I would 
much rather he had some real business jn 
hand than be merely a butterfly of fashion, 
You must not entertain that horror of city 
men.” 

“The kind he knows are different from 
the kind you know, mamma.” 

“T suppose everything is different from 
what it was in my time: but it need not be 
any worse for that——” 

“Oh, mother! you are obstinate in think. 
ing well of everything ; but sometimes I am 
so frightened, I feel as if 1 must do some 
thing dreadful myself—to precipitate the 
ruin which nothing I can do will stop——’ 

“Elinor, Elinor, this is far too strong 
language s 

“‘Mamma, he wants me to speak to you 
again. He wants you to give him you 
money——” 

“But I have told you already I cannot 
give it, Elinor.” 

“‘ Heaven be praised for that! But he will 
speak to you himself, he will perhaps try to 
—bully you, mamma.” 

“ Elinor!” 

“It is horrible, what I say ; yes, it is 
horrible, but I want to warn you. He says 
things e 

“ Nothing that he can say will make me 
forget that he is your husband, Elinor.” 

“ Ah, but don’t think too much of that, 
mamma. Think that he doesn’t know what 
he is doing—poor Phil, oh, poor Phil! He 
is hurried on by these people ; and then it 
will break up, and the poor people will be 
ruined, and they will upbraid him, and -yet 
he will not be a whit the better. He does 
not get any of the profit. I can see it all as 
clear And there are so many other 
things.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun’s heart sank in her breast, 
for she too knew what were the other things. 
“ We must have patience,” she said ; “ he is 
in his hey-day, full of—high spirits, and 
thinking everything he touches must g¢ 
right. He will steady down in time.” 

“Oh, I am not complaining,” cried Elinor, 
hurriedly dashing her tears away ; “if you 
were not a dreadfully good mamma, if you 
would grumble sometimes and find fault, that 
I might defend him! It is the sight of you 
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there, seeing everything and not saying a 
word that is too much for me.” 

“Then I will grumble, Elinor. I willeven 
say something to him for our own credit. He 
should not come in so late—at least when he 
comes in he should come in to rest and not 
bring men with him to make a noise. You 
see 1 can find fault as much as heart could 
desire. I am dreadfully selfish. I don’t 
mind when he goes out now and then without 
you, for then I have you; but he should not 
bring noisy men with him to disturb the 
house in the middle of the night. I think I 
will speak to him——” 

“No,” said Elinor, with a clutch upon her 
mother’s arm; “no, don’t do that. He does 
not like to be found fault with. Unless in 
the case—if you were giving him that money, 
mother.” 

“Which I cannot do: and, Elinor, my dar- 
ling, which I would not do if I could. It is 
all you will have to rely upon, you and——” 

“Tt would have been the only chance,” 
said Elinor. “I don’t say it would have 
been much of achance. But he might have 
listened, if Oh, no, dear mother, no. I 
would not in my sober senses wish that you 
should give hima penny. It would do no 


good, but only harm. And yet if you had | 


done it, you might have said—— and he 
might have listened to you for once——” 


CHAPTER XX. 


A Few days after this Philip Compton 
came in, in the afternoon, to the little room 
down-stairs which Mrs. Dennistoun had made 
into a sitting-room for herself. Elinor had 
gone out with her sister-in-law, and her 
mother was alone. It was a very rare thing 
indeed for Mrs. Dennistoun’s guest—who, 
indeed, was to all intents and purposes the 
master of the house, and had probably quite 
forgotten by this time that he was not in 
reality so—to pay a visit ‘“ down-stairs.” 
“Down-stairs ” had a distinct meaning in the 
Compton vocabulary. It was spoken of with 
significance, and with a laugh, as something 
half hostile, half ridiculous. It meant a sort 
of absurd criticism and inspection, as of some 
old crone sitting vigilant, spying upon every- 
thing—a mother-in-law. Phil’s cronies thought 
it was the most absurd weakness on his part 
to let such an intruder get footing in his 
house. “ You will never get rid of her,” they 
said. And Phil, though he was generally 
quite civil to his wife’s mother (being actually 
and at his heart more a gentleman than he 





in any way seek her society. He scarcely 
ever dined at home, as has been said; when 
he had not an engagement—and he had a 
great many engagements—he found that he 
was obliged to dine at his club on the even- 
ings when he might have been free; and as 
this was the only meal which was supposed 
to be common, it may be perceived that Phil 
had little means of meeting his mother-in- 
law ; and that he should come to see her of 
his own free will was unprecedented. Phil 
Compton had not improved since his mar- 
riage. His nocturnal enjoyments, the noisy 
parties up-stairs in the middle of the night, 
had not helped to dissipate the effect of the 
anxieties of the city, which his wife so de- 
plored. Mrs. Dennistoun that very day, when 
she came down-stairs in the fresh summer 
morning to her early breakfast, had seen 
through an open door the room up-stairs 
which was appropriated to Phil, with a lamp 
still burning in the daylight, cards lying 
strewn about the floor, and all in that direful 
disorder which a room so occupied overnight 
shows in the clear eye of the day. The aspect 
of the room had given her a shock almost 
more startling than any moral certainty, as 
was natural to a woman used to all the deco- 
rums and delicacies of a well-ordered life. 
There is no sin in going late to bed, or even 
in letting a lamp burn into the day ; but the 
impression that such a sight makes even upon 
the careless is always greater than any mere 
apprehension by the mind of the midnight 
sitting, the eager game, the chances of loss 
and ruin. She had not been able to get that 
sight out of her eyes. Though on ordinary 
occasions she never entered Phil’s rooms, 
on this she had stolen in to put out the 
lamp, with the sensation in her mind of 
destroying some evidence against him, which 
someone less interested than she might have 
used to his disadvantage. And she had sent 
up the housemaid to “do” the room, with 
an admonition. “I cannot have Mr. Comp- 
ton’s rooms neglected,” she said. ‘The gen- 
tlemen is always so late,” the housemaid said 
in self-defence. “I hears them let themselves 
out sometimes after we're all up down-stairs.” 
“T don’t want to hear anything about the 
gentlemen. Do your work at the proper 
time ; that is all that is asked of you.” Phil’s 
servant. appeared at the moment pulling on 
his coat, with the air of a man who has been 
up half the night—which, indeed, was the 
case, for “the gentlemen” when they came 
in had various wants that had to be supplied. 
“ What’s up now ?” he said to the housemaid 


had the least idea he was), did not certainly | Within hearing of her mistress, casting an - 
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insolent look at the old lady who belonged 
to “ down-stairs.” “She’ve been prying and 
spying about like they all do——” Mrs. 
Dennistoun had retreated within the shelter 
of her room to escape the end of this sen- 
tence, which still she heard, with the usual 
quickness of our faculties in such cases. She 
swallowed her simple breakfast with what 
appetite she might, and her stout spirit for 
the moment broke down before this insult, 
which was ridiculous, she said to herself, 
from a saucy servant-man. What did it 
matter to her what Johnson did or said? 
But it was like the lamp burning in the sun- 
shine; it gave a moral shock more sharp 
than many a thing of much more import- 
ance would have been capable of doing, 
and she had not been able to get over it all 
day. 

It may be supposed, therefore, that it was 
an unfortunate moment for Phil Compton’s 
visit. Mrs. Dennistoun had scarcely seen 
them that day, and she was sitting by herself, 
somewhat sick at heart, wondering if anything 
would break the routine into which their life 
was falling ; or if this was what Elinor must 
address herself to as its usual tenor. It 
would be better in the country, she said to 
herself. It was only in the bustle of the sea- 
son, when everybody of his kind was con- 
gregated in town, that it would be like this. 
In their rounds of visits, or when the whole 
day was occupied with sport, such nocturnal 
sittings would be impossible—and she com- 
forted herself by thinking that they would 
not be consistent with any serious business 
in the city such as Elinor feared. The one 
danger must push away the other. He 
could not gamble at night in that way, and 
gamble in the other among the stock- 
brokers. They were both ruinous, no doubt, 
but they could not both be carried on at 
the same time—or so, at least, this innocent 
woman thought. There was enough to be 
anxious and alarmed about without taking 
two impossible dangers into her mind to- 

gpther. 

And just then Phil knocked at her door. 
He came in smiling and gracious, and with 
that look of high breeding and savoir faire 
which had conciliated her before and which 
she felt the influence of now, although she 
was aware how many drawbacks there were, 
and knew that the respect which her son-in- 
law showed was far from genuine. “I never 
see you to have a chat,” he said; “I thought 
I would take the opportunity to-day, when 
Elinor was out. I want you to tell me how 
you think she is.” 





“J think she is wonderfully well,” saig 
Mrs. Dennistoun. 

“ Wonderfully well—you mean consider. 
ing that there is too much racket in her 
life ?” 

“Partly, I mean that—but, indeed, ] 
meant it without condition ; she is wonder. 
fully well. Iam surprised, often af 

“Tt is rather a racket of a life,” said Phil, 

“Too much, indeed—it is too much—for 
a woman who is beginning her serious life— 
but if you think that, it is a great thing 
gained, for you can put a stop to it, or mo 
derate—‘ the pace,’ don’t you call it?” she 
said, with a smile. 

“Well, yes. I suppose we could moderate 
the pace—but that would mean a great deal 
forme. You see, when a man’s launched it 
isn’t always so easy tostop. Nell, cf course, 
if you thought she wanted it—might go to 
the country with you.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun’s heart gave a leap. 
“Might go to the country with you!” It 
seemed a glimpse of Paradise that burst 
upon her. But then she shook her head, 
“You know Elinor would not leave you, 
Philip.” 

“* Well ! she has a ridiculous partiality,” he 
said, with a laugh, “though, of course,'Td 
make her—if it was really for her advan- 
tage,” he added, after amoment, “you don’t 
think I'd let that stand in her way.” 

“Tn the meantime,” said Mrs. Dennistoun 
with hesitation, “without proceeding to any 
such stringent measures—if you could man- 
age to be a little less late at night.” 

“Oh, you listen for my coming in at night!” 

His face took a sombre look, as if a cloud 
had come over it. 

“TI do not listen—for happily for me I 
have been asleep for hours. I generally jump 
up thinking the house is on fire at the sound 
of voices, which make listening quite unne- 
cessary, Philip.” 

“Ah, yes, the fellows are rather noisy,” 
he said carelessly, “ but Nell sleeps like a 
top, and pays no attention—which is the best 
thing she can do.” 

“IT would not be too sure she slept like a 
top.” 

“It’s true; women are all hypocrites alike. 
You never know when you have them,” Phil 
said. 

And then there was a pause; for she 
feared to say anything more lest she should 
go too far; and he for once in his life was 
embarrassed, and did not know how to begin 
what he had to say. 

“Well,” he said, quickly, getting up. “1 
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must be going. I have business in the city. 
And now that I find you're satisfied about 
Nell’s health By the way you never 
show in our rooms; though Nell spends every 
minute she has to spare here.” 

“J am a little old perhaps for your friends, 
Philip, and the room is not too large.” 

“Well no,” he said, “they are wretched 
little rooms. Good-bye, then ; I’m glad you 
think Nell is all right.” 

Was this all he meant tosay ? There was, 
however, an uncertainty about his step, and 
by the time he had opened the door he came 
to a pause, half closed it again, and said, 
“Oh, by-the-bye !” 

“What is it ?” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 

He closed the door again and came back 
lalfa step. ‘I almost forgot, I meant to 
tell you: if you've any money to invest, I 
could help you to—— The best thing I’ve 
heard of for many a day!” 

“You are very kind, Philip; but you 
know everything I have is in the hands of 
trustees.” 

“Oh, bother trustees. The only thing they 
dois to keep your dividends down to the 
lowest amount possible and cut short your 
inome. Come, you're quite old enough to 


| 





judge for yourself. You might give them a 
jog. At your time of life they ought to take 
ahint from you.” 

“T have never done it, Philip, and they | 
would pay no attention to me.” 
“Oh, nonsense, mamma. Why, except you, 
who has a right to be consulted except Nell? 

and if I, her husband, am your adviser—” 

“T know they would do nothing but mock 
at me.” 

“Rubbish! Td like to see who would 
mock at you. Just you send them to me, 
that is all.” 

“Philip, will you not believe me when I 
say that it is impossible? I have never in- 
terfered. They would ask what made me 
think of such a thing now.” 

“And you could tell them a jolly good 
opportunity, as safe as the bank, and paying 
six or seven per cent.—none of your fabulous 
risky ten or twelve businesses, but a solid, 
steady. How could it be to my interest 
tomislead you? It would be Nell who would 
be the loser. I should be simply cutting off 
my own head.” 

“That is true, no doubt——” 

“And,” he said, scarcely waiting for her 
reply, “ Nell is really the person who should 
beconsulted : for if there was loss eventually 
itwould come upon her—and soupon me, I 





Mean taking into consideration all the 


chances of the future: for it is perfectly safe 
for your time, you may be quite sure of 
that.” 

No one, though he might be ninety, likes 
to have his time limited, and his heir’s pros- 
pects dwelt upon as the only things of any im- 
portance, and Mrs. Dennistoun was a very 
long way from ninety. She would have 
sacrificed everything she had to make her 
child happy, but she did not like, all the 
same, to be set down as unimportant so far as 
her own property was concerned. 

“T am afraid,” she said with a slight 
quaver in her voice, “that my trustees 
would not take Elinor’s wishes into con- 


| sideration in the first place, nor yours either, 


Philip. They think of me, and I suppose 
that is really their duty. If 1 had anything 
of my own——” 

“Do you mean to say,” he said bluntly, 
“that with a good income and living in 
the country in a hole, in the most obscure 
way, you have saved nothing all these 
years ?” 

“Tf I had,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, roused 
by his persistent attack, “‘I should be very 
sorry to fling it away.” 

“Oh, that is what you think?” he said. 
“ Now we're at the bottom of it. You think 


| that to put it in my hands would be to 


throw it away! I thought there must be 
something at the bottom of all this pretty 
ignorance of business and so forth. Good 
gracious! that may be well enough for a girl : 
but when a grandmother pretends not to 
know, not to interfere, &c., that’s too much. 
So this is what you meant all the time! To 
put it into my hands would be throwing it 
away !” 

“T did not mean to say so, Philip—I 
spoke hastily, but I must remind you that I 
am not accustomed to this tone ‘ 

“Oh no, not at all accustomed to it, you all 
say that—that’s Nell’s dodge—never was used 
to anything of the kind, never had a rough 
word said to her, and so forth and so forth.” 

“Philip—I hope you don’t say rough 
words to my Elinor.” 

“Qh!” he said, “I have got you there, 
have I. Your Elinor—no more yours than 
she is—Johnson’s. She is my Nell, and what’s 
more she'll cling to me, whatever rough words 
I may say, or however you may coax or 
wheedle. Do you ever think when you refuse 
to make a sacrifice of one scrap of your 
hoards for her, that if I were not a husband 
in a hundred I might take it out of her and 
make her pay ?” 

“For what ?” said Mrs. Dennistoun, stand- 
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ing up and confronting him, her face pale, 
her head very erect—“ for what would you 
make her pay ?” 

He stood staring at her for a moment and 
then he broke out into a laugh. “ We needn't 
face each other as if we were going to have a 
stand-up fight,” he said. “ And it wouldn’t 
be fair, mamma, we're not equally matched, 
the knowing ones would all lay their money 
on you. So you won't take my advice about 
investing your spare cash? Well, if you 
won't you won’t, and there’s an end of it: only 
stand up fair and don’t bother me with non- 
sense about trustees.” 

“Tt is no nonsense,” she said. 

His eyes flashed, but he controlled himself 
and turned away, waving his hand. “T’ll not 
beat Nell for it when I come home to-night,” 
he said. 

Once more Phil dined at his club that 
evening and Elinor with her mother. She 
was in an eager and excited state, looking 
anxiously in Mrs. Dennistoun’s eyes, but it 
was not till late in the evening that she made 
anyremark. At last, just before they parted 
for the night, she threw herself upon her 
mother with a little cry—‘ Oh, mamma, I 
know you are right, I know you are quite 
right. But if you could have done it, it would 
have given you an influence! I don’t blame 
you—not for a moment—but it might have 
given you an opening to speak. It might 
have—given you a little hold on him.” 

“ My darling, my darling!” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun. 

“No,” said Elinor, “ there’s nothing to 
pity me about, nothing at all—Phil is always 
kind and good to me—but you would have 
had a standing ground. It might have given 
you a right to speak—about those dreadful, 
dreadful city complications, mamma.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun went to bed that night a 
troubled woman, and lay awake watching 
and expecting when the usual midnight 
tumult shouldarise. But that evening there 
was none. No sound but akey in the latch, 
the shutting of a door or two, and all quiet. 
Compunctions filled the mother’s heart. 
What was the wrong if, perhaps, she could 
satisfy Elinor, perhaps get at the heart of 
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Phil, who had a heart, though it was getti 
strangled in all those intricacies of gambli 
and wretched business. She turned over 
and over in her mind all that she had, and all 
that she had any power over. And she 7. 
membered a small sum she had in a mort. 
gage, which was after all in her own power, 
No doubt it would be to throw the money 
away, which would be so much gone from the 
future provision for Elinor—but if by that 
means she could acquire an influence as 
Elinor said—be allowed to speak—to protest 
or perhaps even insist upon a change of 
course ? Thinking over such a question for g 
whole sleepless night, and feeling beneath all 
that at least, at worst, this sacrifice would give 
pleasure to Elinor, which was really the one 
and sole motive, the only thing that could 
give her any warrant for such a proceeding— 
is not a process which is likely to strengthen 
the mind. In the morning, as soon as she 
knew he was up, which was not till late 
enough, she sent to ask if Phil would give 
her five minutes before he went out. He 
appeared, after a while, extremely correct 
and point device, grave but polite. “I must 
ask you to excuse me,” he said, “if I am 
hurried, for to-day is one of my Board days.” 

“Tt was only to say, Philip—you spoke to 
me yesterday of money—to be invested.” 

“Yes ?.” he said politely, without movinga 
muscle. 

“T have been thinking it all over, and Ire 
member that there is a thousand pounds or 
two which John Tatham placed for me ina 
mortgage, and which is in my own power.” 

“Ah!” he said, “‘a thousand pounds or two,” 
with a shrug of his shoulders, “it is scarcely 
worth while, is it, changing an investment 
for so small a matter as a thousand pounds?” 

“Tf you think so, Philip—it is all I can 
think of that is in my own power.” 

“Tt is really not worth the trouble,” he 
said, “and Iam in a hurry.” He made a 
step towards the door and then turned round 
again. “ Well,” he said, “ just to show there is 
no ill-feeling, I’ll find you something, perhaps, 
to put your tuppenceha’penny in to-day.” 

And then there was John Tatham to face 
after that ! 
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Now we run to London, 
Now we stop at Bray, 
Leaving joyous letters 
All along the way ; 
Good folks smile and greet us, 
Pleased to see our glee, 
Driving on the mail-cart 
For Her Majesty. 
This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun ; 
Freddy on the front seat, 
Mary up behind, 
None can overtake us, 
Flying like the wind. 





OLLY little mail-cart, 
Painted red and grey, 
How I like to drive you, 
All the blithesome day ; 
Stuart on the front seat; 
Jenny up behind, 
None can overtake us, 
Flying like the wind. 
This is how we frisk tt, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun ; 
Tottte on the front seat, 
Conny up behind, 
While our steeds are flying, 
Lightsome as the wind. 


Ours are steeds of mettle, 
And they seldom fail, 
Or on hill or valley 
Carrying the mail ; 
But when roads are heavy, 
Then we always find 
Bright and willing helpers, 
Pushing on behind. 
This is how we frisk it, 
This is how we run, 
Up and down the roadway, 
In the healthful sun ; 
Siddy on the front seat, 
Alec up behind, 
While our steeds are flying, 
Lightsome as the wind.—HENRY JOHNSTON. 
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PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORESCENCE. 
By Prorressorn THORPE, F.R.S. 


SECOND 


UT the term “phosphorus” has gradu- 
ally lost its generic sense and is now- 
adays practically restricted, as a designation, 
to the wax-like inflammable substance ob- 
tained from bones which plays such an im- 
portant part in the composition of an ordinary 
lucifer-match. Phosphorus, par excellence, is 
indeed one of the most remarkable of the 
many remarkable substances known to the 
chemist. The very mode of its discovery, the 
universality of its distribution, its intimate 
connection with the phenomena of animal and 
vegetable life, its extraordinary physical pro- 
perties, its abnormal molecular constitution, 
the Protean ease of its allotropic transforma- 
tions, its marvellous chemical activity—all 
combine to make up a history which has no 
parallel among the histories of the seventy and 
odd elementary bodies at present known to us, 
and is a sufficient justification for its old name 
of phosphorus mirabilis. Hanckewitz, morethan 
one hundred and fifty years ago, wrote : ‘‘This 
phosphorus is a subject that occupies much 


the thoughts and fancies of some alchymists 
who work on microcosmical substances, and 
out of it they promise themselves golden 


mountains.” No man in his time made more 
in the way of gold out of phosphorus than 
Mr. Ambrose Godfrey Hanckewitz, for at his 
little shop in the Strand he enjoyed for many 
years the monopoly of its manufacture and 
sale. A hundred years ago phosphorus was 
worth more than its weight in gold. These 
old alchemists guarded their arcana with all 
the jealousy and care of a modern manufac- 
turer of phosphorus. Kunckel, a contempo- 
rary of Robert Boyle, in his Laboratorium 
Chymicum, has given us a very naive and 
characteristic account of his efforts to acquire 
the secret of Baudouin’s phosphorus. ‘There 
lived at Grossenhain, in Saxony, a learned 
gentleman of the name of Baudouin (Bald- 
win), who was on terms of great intimacy 
with a certain Doctor Friiben. One day 
these two conceived the idea of a method of 
collecting the ‘Spirit of the World.’ To this 
end they dissolved chalk in spirit of nitre, 
evaporated the solution to dryness, and ex- 
posed the residue to the air, from which it 
rapidly absorbed moisture, and this they re- 
covered by distillation, This was their ‘Spirit 
of the World,’ which they sold to nobles 
and peasants alike at the rate of twelve gros- 
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chen the ounce.* In this case faith must 
have worked miracles, since rain-water would 
have been just as effective.” The account 
goes on to relate that Baudouin, having on 
one occasion broken a retort, observed that 
the residue glowed in the dark and that it 
only acquired that property after having been 
exposed to sunlight. When the news of this 
remarkable fact reached the ears of Kunckel] 
he visited Baudouin with the object of 
acquiring, if possible, a knowledge of the 
secret process by which this luminous sub- 
stance was prepared. ‘‘M. Baudouin,” says 
Kunckel, “received me most politely, and 
gave me . ... a charming musical enter- 
tainment. Though I talked with him the 
whole day it was impossible to get the facts 
of the matter from him. In the evening I 
asked M. Baudouin if his phosphorus (for so 
he called his product) would attract the light 
of a candle in the same way that it attracted 
that of the sun. He at once proposed to make 
the experiment. Up to this time I had not 
had the happiness of handling the substance. 
‘Would it not be more convenient,’ said I, 
‘to make it absorb the light by the aid of a 
lens?’ ‘You are right,’ he replied, and at 
once went to fetch the lens, and that with so 
much haste that he forgot that he had left 
the substance which I was so eager to touch 
on the table. To seize it, to break awaya 
piece with my nails, and to put this. in my 
pocket, was the work of a moment.” Thus 
possessed of the product, and of certain clues 
as to its mode of preparation, Kunckel sent 
instructions to his laborant to act on chalk 
with nitric acid and to send him at once the 
calcined product, which he then presented to 
M. Baudouin, as he says, in return “ for his 
charming musical entertainment.” 

A few weeks after this event Kunckel had 
occasion to visit Hamburg, and took with 
him, as a chemical curiosity wherewith to 
entertain his host, a specimen of Baudouins 
phosphorus. His friend exhibited no sur 
prise. ‘‘ We have in this town,” said he, “a 
certain Dr. Brandt, a bankrupt merchant, 
who has taken to medicine, and has recently 
discovered a substance which shines in the 
dark.” Kunckel tried in vain to elicit from 
Brandt the method of preparation. 
friend Krafft was, however, more fortunate. 

* Equal to about ten shillings the ounce nowadays. 
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Made aware by Kunckel of the existence 
of the new and strange substance, Krafft 
hurried from Dresden, and for the sum of 
two hundred thalers obtained possession of 
the secret on condition that Kunckel should 
not be made aware of it. Kunckel, act- 
ing on some information he seems to have 
acquired, set to work, and after repeated 
failures succeeded in preparing phosphorus 
by Brandt’s process, which he communi- 
cated to Homberg in 1679, by whom it was 
made known to the French Academy. 
Kunckel himself appears to have sought to 
emulate the fame of the “Spirit of the 
World” by his “ Miraculous Noctiluca Pills,” 
to which, we are told, he ascribed “ very 
strange comforting and medicinal virtues. 
These pills, being moistened a little, and in 
the dark scraped with one’s nail, or a knife, 
or the like, do yield a very considerable light, 
with a smoke also; but they afford a light 
yet much more pleasant and strange, if about 
eight or ten of them be put into a glass of 
water, and therewith shook in the water, for 
thereby all the water and the cavity of the 
glass will seem perfectly filled with light, 
flashing by turns very briskly.” One shud- 


ders to think of the virtues of this strange 
medicine : the harmless Spiritus Mundi, which 
cured by faith, would, we imagine, be infi- 


nitely more comforting. 

After exhibiting the wonderful noctiluca 
at several of the European Courts, Krafit 
came over to this country in 1677, and 
showed the substance to Charles II. and to 
Robert Boyle. Boyle seems to have been spe- 
cially struck with the remarkable peculiarity 
of a factitious body which could be made to 
shine in the dark without having been before 
illuminated by any-lucid substance, and 
without being hot as to sense. In these 
respects the substance differed from all the 
plosphori hitherto known. Boyle tells us 
that Krafft gave him, in return for a secret 
communicated to him, a “ remote hint of the 
principal matter of his phosphorus, by saying 
twas somewhat that belonged to the body 
ofaman. But I made many fruitless attempts, 
with many unlucky accidents, before I could 
bring the thing to bear ; till at length, being 
confident after the nature of the thing, I 
would not believe the skilful labourer when 
he told me with concern that what I expected 
Was not produced ; but going myself to the 

ratory I quickly found out, that by the 
help of the air or some agitation of what had 
passed into the receiver, I could, in a dark 
ace, though it was then day, perceive some 
glimmerings of light. I have, by this means, 





found a substance that needs nothing but 
the air to kindle it, and that in a moment.” 
In a paper deposited with the Secretaries of 
the Royal Society, and opened after his 
death, Boyle gave a detailed account of his 
process, which is identical with that of Brandt 
and Kunckel. This process, which consisted 
in distilling the dry saline residue of urine, is 
no longer employed. All the phosphorus of 
commerce is to-day made by strongly heat- 
ing phosphoric acid with charcoal. This 
phosphoric acid is usually obtained from 
bones, in which its existence was first dis- 
covered by Gahn in 1769. The fact, how- 
ever, that bones would by special treatment 
yield a product which had the property of 
shining in the dark was, if we may trust the 
account of Salverte, known some years pre- 
viously. In his work on the Occult Sciences 
of the Ancients, Salverte relates that a cer- 
tain Prince San Severo, at Naples, who culti- 
vated chemistry with some success, exposed, 
in 1761, some human skulls to the action of 
different reagents, and then to the heat of a 
glass furnace. From the product he obtained 
a vapour which burned for several months 
without the matter appearing to die or 
diminish in weight. San Severo thought he 
had found the secret of the inextinguishable 
lamp, but he would not divulge his process, 
for fear that the vault in which were interred 
the princes of his family should lose the 
unique privilege with which he expected to 
enrich it, of being illuminated with a per- 
petual lamp. 

The conditions which determine its glow 
were the subject of the earliest experimental 
observations made upon phosphorus, and 
Boyle has’ left us a minute account of his 
work on this point. In the first place, he 
noticed that the substance was only luminous 
in presence of air. ‘ When held in the air 
it yields a vivid light if wet over, and when 
first exposed to the air, it not only shines 
but emits store of effiwvia as longas itis kept 
there. When it is immersed in water it 
ceases to shine and also to smoak, but as 
soon as it is taken out it begins afresh, and 
if part be immersed and part above water, 
the latter will shine vividly, tho’ the other 
will not.” Boyle also noticed that the water 
in which the phosphorus was kept acquired 
“a strong and penetrant taste... . and 
relished a little of vitriol.” On evaporation 
it “would not shoot into crystals . . . but 
coagulated into a substance like a gelly, or 
the whites of eggs, which would be easily 
melted by heat.” On heating this “gelly” 
it gave off “flashes of fire and light,” and 
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had a “garlick smell.” Boyle here describes 
the production of the so-called phosphatic 
acid, and the formation from it of phospho- 
retted hydrogen. He also found that the 
noctiluca was soluble in certain oils, notably 
turpentine and oil of cloves ; and he particu- 
larly mentions the latter oil as a convenient 
means of showing the luminosity, as it is 
“rendered more acceptable to the standers- 
by by its grateful smell.” “In oyl of mace 
it did not appear luminous, nor in oyl of 
aniseeds.” 

Boyle describes a number of -experiments, 
showing how small an amount of the phos- 
phorus is required to produce a luminous 
effect. ‘A grain of the noctiluca, dissolved 
in alkohol of wine, and shaken in water ; it 
render’d 400,000 times its weight luminous 
throughout. And at another tryal I found 
that it impregnated 500,000 times its weight, 
which was more than one part of Cochineel 
could communicate its colour to.” “And 
one thing further observable was that when 
it had been a long time exposed to the air it 
emitted strong and odorous exhalations, dis- 
tinct from the visible fumes.” The strong 


and odorous exhalations we now know to be 
ozone. 


Many observations are recorded by Boyle 


concerning the extraordinary inflammability 
of phosphorus. “If our noctiluca be pressed 
hard betwixt one’s fingers, it will feel sensibly 
hot, and will sometimes be violent enough 
to scorch the skin. And one thing observable 
is, that blisters raised by its heat are not 
only more painful, but harder to be cured 
than ordinary ones. And once when my 
servant carried some of it in his pocket, the 
‘glass being broke, the attrition and heat of 
his body set it on fire, by which means 
several holes were burnt in his breeches.” 
The earlier volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society contain 
several papers on the luminosity of phos- 
phorus, and one by Dr. Frederic Slare is 
noteworthy as giving what is probably the 
earliest account of one of the most para- 
doxical phenomena connected with the lumi- 
nosity, viz., its increase on rarefying the air. 
“It being now generally agreed that the 
fire and flame [of phosphorus] have their 
pabulum out of the air, I was willing to try 
this matter in vacuo. To effect this, I placed 
a considerable lump of this matter [phos- 
phorus] under a glass, which I fixed to an 
engine for exhausting the air ; then presently 
working the engine, I found it grow lighter 
{i.e, more luminous], though a charcoal that 
was well kindled would be quite extinguished 
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at the first exhaustion ; and upon the third 
or fourth draught, which very well exhausted 
the glass, it much increased its light, and 
continued so to shine with its increased 
light for a long time ; on re-admitting the 
air, it returns again to its former dulness,” 

This observation was repeated and its 
result confirmed by Hawksbee in this count 
and by Homberg in France. The fact seems 
to have subsequently led the Swedish che. 
mist Berzelius, and, after him, Marchand, to 
the conclusion that the luminosity of phos. 
phorus was altogether independent of the air 
(i.e. of the oxygen), but was connected with 
the volatility of the body. Many facts, 
however, combine to show that the air is 
necessary to the phenomenon. Lampadins 
found that phosphorus would not glow in 
the Torricellian vacuum, and Lavoisier, in 
1777, showed that it would not inflame under 
the same conditions, and the subsequent 
experiments of Schrétter, Meissner, and 
W. Miiller are decisive on the point that 
the glow is the concomitant of a chemical 
process dependent upon the presence of oxy- 
gen. It is, however, remarkable that phos 
phorus will not glow in oxygen at the ordi- 
nary atmospheric pressure and temperature, 
but that if the oxygen be rarefied, the glow 
at once commences, but ceases again immedi- 
ately the oxygen is compressed. Indeed, 
phosphorus will not glow in compressed air, 
and under some circumstances the flame of 
burning phosphorus may be extinguished by 
suddenly increasing the pressure of the gas. 

Phosphorus, however, can be made to 
glow in oxygen at the ordinary pressure, or 
in compressed air, if the gases be gently 
warmed. In the case of oxygen the glow 
begins at 25° (77° F.), and becomes very 
bright at 36°(97° F.) In compressed air the 
temperature at which the glow is initiated 
depends upon the tension. 

Mr. Brereton Baker has found that if the 
oxygen be absolutely deprived of moisture, 
the phosphorus refuses to glow under any 
conditions. This fact, strange as it may 
seem, is not without analogy ; the presence 
of traces of moisture seems to be necessary 
for the initiation or continuance of chemical 
combination in a number of instances. 

It was observed by Boyle that a minute 
quantity of the vapour of certain essential 
oils introduced into the air in which phos 
phorus is glowing at once extinguishes the 
light. The late Professor Graham confirmed 
and extended these observations : he showed 
that relatively small quantities of olefiant 
gas, and of the vapours of ether, naphtha, 
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oil of turpentine, entirely prevented the 

; and subsequent observers have found 
that many essential oils, such as those of 
peppermint and lemon, and the vapours of 
camphor and asafzetida, even when present in 
very small quantity, stop the slow combus- 
tio. of phosphorus in air. On the other 
hand, the presence of the vapours of ammo- 
nia, hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, or prussic 
acid seems to increase the luminosity. 

It has been established that whenever 
phosphorus glows in air or in rarefied 
oxygen, ozone and hydrogen peroxide are 
formed, but it is not definitely known 
whether the formation of these substances is 
the cause or the effect of the chemical pro- 
cess of which the glow is the visible sign. 
That there is some intimate connection 
between the luminosity of the phosphorus 
and the production of these bodies is highly 
probable. Schénbein, as far back as 1848, 
sought to demonstrate that the glow depends 
on the presence of ozone. It is certainly 
true that many of the substances, such as the 
essential oils, which prevent the glow of 
phosphorus, also destroy ozone. At a low 
temperature phosphorus produces no ozone 
in contact with air, neither does it glow. It 
has been found in fact that with air ozone is 
produced in larger quantity at about 25° 
(7° F.), at which temperature phosphorus 
glows brightly. It is highly probable that 
the combination which gives rise to the glow 
oaly occurs between the vapour of phosphorus 
and the oxygen. Phosphorus is sensibly 
volatile at ordinary temperatures, and by 
tarefying the atmosphere in which it is placed 
its volatilisation is increased, and this fact 
serves to account for the increased glow 
when the pressure of the gas is diminished. 
It has long been known that when phos- 
phorus is placed in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen, or nitrogen, or carbonic acid, the gases 
when brought into contact with oxygen be- 
come luminous, from the oxidation of the 
vapour of phosphorus diffused through them. 
The rapidity of volatilisation varies with the 
particular gas: it is greatest in the case of 
hydrogen and least in that of carbonic acid. 
Indeed, a stream of hydrogen gas at ordinary 
temperatures carriesaway comparatively large 
quantities of phosphorus which may be col- 
lected by appropriate solvents. 

No ozone and no glow is produced in 
oxygen gas at ordinary temperature and 
pressure, but on warming the oxygen both 

é@ glow and the ozone are formed. On 
passing ozone into oxygen at temperatures 
at which phosphorus refuses to glow, the 





phosphorus at once becomes luminous, oxy- 
gen is absorbed, and the characteristic cloud 
of oxide is produced, and the effect continues 
so long as the supply of ozone is maintained. 
A drop of ether at once extinguishes the 
glow. 

Phosphorus combines with oxygen in seve- 
ral proportions, and the study of the. mode 
of formation of the oxides is calculated to 
throw light upon the nature of the chemical 
process which attends the glow of phospho- 
rus. Certain of these oxides have recently 
been the subject of a considerable amount of 
study in the Chemical Laboratory of the Nor- 
mal School of Science, South Kensington. 
When phosphorus is slowly burnt in air, a 
considerable quantity of a volatile substance, 
of a characteristic garlic-like smell, is pro- 
duced, which solidifies in beautiful arbores- 
cent masses of white crystals; it melts with 
the warmth of the hand and boils at about 
the same temperature as oil of turpentine. 
In a sealed tube kept in the dark it may be 
preserved unchanged, but on exposure to 
light, and especially to bright sunshine, it 
turns yellow and eventually deep red. It 
slowly absorbs oxygen at the ordinary tem- 
perature and pressure, but, from the mode in 
which the solid product of the action is 
deposited, it is evident that the union only 
takes place between the vapour of the oxide 
and the oxygen gas. Under diminished 
pressure the act of combination is attended 
with a glow, which increases in brilliancy if 
ozone be present. On compressing the oxy- 
gen the glow ceases. No ozone is formed 
during the act of oxidation. 

The degree of rarefaction needed to initiate- 
the glow depends upon the temperature of 
the oxide; the warmer the oxide, the less 
is the diminution of pressure required. By 
gradually heating the oxide the luminosity 
steadily increases both in area and intensity, 
until at a certain temperature themass ignites. 
The change from glow to actual flame is per- 
fectly regular and gradual, and is unattended 
by any sudden increase of brilliancy. In 
this respect the process of oxidation is ana- 
logous to the slow and barely visible burning 
of fire-damp which is sometimes seen to occur 
in the Davy lamp, or to the slow combustion 
of ether and other vapours which has been 
specially studied by Dr. Perkin. Other in- 
stances of what may be called degraded com- 
bustion are known to chemists. 

Thrown into warm oxygen the substance 
bursts into flame at once and burns brilli- 
antly, and it also takes fire in contact with 
chlorine gas. Alcohol also ignites it, and 
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when it is warmed with a solution of potash 
it evolves a spontaneously inflammable gas 
(phosphoretted hydrogen). In contact with 
water it suffers only a very gradual change, 
and many days may elupse before even a 
comparatively small quantity is dissolved. 
This substance has long been known. It 
was discovered, in fact, by the French 
mineralogist Sage, but its true nature has 
only just now been determined. Its chemi- 
cal formula is found to be P,O,, and its 
composition is exactly similar to that of its 
chemical analogue arsenious oxide—the white 
arsenic of the shops. 

The study of the properties of this re- 
markable substance enables us to gain a 
clearer insight into the nature of the chemi- 
cal process attending the glow of phosphorus. 
When phosphorus is placed in oxygen, or in 
an atmosphere containing oxygen, under such 
conditions that it volatilises, the phosphorus 
oxidises partly into phosphoric oxide, and 
partly into phosphorous oxide, P,O,. Ozone 





is formed, probably by the reaction already 
indicated, and this reacts upon the residuai 
phosphorus vapour and the phosphorous 
oxide with the production of the luminous 
effect to which the element owes its name. 
The glow itself is nothing but a slowly-burn. 
ing flame of an extremely low temperature 
caused by the chemical union of oxygen with 
the vapours of phosphorus and phosphorous 
oxide. By suitable means this glow can be 
gradually augmented until it passes by regu. 
lar gradation into the active vigorous com. 
bustion which we ordinarily associate with 
flame. Many substances, in fact, may be 
caused to phosphoresce in .a similar way. 
The element arsenic, which, as we have 
already said, is the chemical analogue of 
phosphorus, may in like manner be caused 
to glow in oxygen when gently heated in 
that gas, so as to cause it to give off vapour; 
and sulphur may also be observed to become 
luminous in oxygen at a temperature of 
above 200° (392° F.). 
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iG was a bright day in autumn, 

and we were standing at the 
door of the little inn, waiting for 
the advent of the gillie, who was to 
carry our basket up to the hill loch 
and pull the boat for us during the 
day, when the landlady appeared 
with an air of concern upon her 
countenance. “I’m afraid there is 
no man jor you to-day, gentlemen. 
This is the day of the market, and 
they are all off there—you couldn’t 
keep them at home to-day if you 
were to tie them with ropes. Every 
one in the house is going but my- 
self, and I daresay if you were to 
go too it would be as good fun for 
you as the fishing.” ‘The day did 
not in truth look promising for 
trout. The sky was bright and 
without a cloud, so after a little 
grumbling we took the good woman’s 
advice, and went off to the mar- 
ket with the rest, not looking for 
much “fun,” yet not doubting we 
should see a new phase of High- 


“ A shepherd, rough as a Highland sheltie.” 
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land life and character. The market was | ground, though its situation was sufficiently 
held on a piece of bare moorland a few | picturesque. Behind towered the lofty Ber 
miles away—a flat, uninteresting bit of|more, and the Sound of Mull, unbroken 
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Going to the Market, 


by a ripple, stretched between the market | sell brings her here. The farmer who wants 
stance and the brown Morven Hills. Our | a new horse comes here forit. The “classes 
walk to the gathering of the day was not | and the masses” meet together on this great 
uninteresting. Along the road, generally | day of the year—laird and tenant, shepherds 
solitary enough, were dotted at intervals | and ploughmen, lads and lassies, and school- 
groups of people all bound on the same! boys. The gossip of the whole country-side 
errand as ourselves—crofters in their home- | is gathered up on this occasion as into a focus 
spun, farmers in their dog-carts, shepherds |—who is going to be married, what farms 
with their plaids round their shoulders and | are to let, what sort of price is likely to be 
their collies behind them; now a woman | got for the stock of the outgoing tenant, all 
struggling with a solitary cow, and then a_| the little items of intelligence that float about 
drove of wild shaggy cattle with dogs barking | the locality are fully discussed by the people 
at their heels. As we got nearer our desti- | who congregate together on the great market 
nation there was something of a crowd, and | day. 
on entering a broken-down gateway we were| Perhaps the outstanding figures of the 
at once in the midst of a confused mass of | market are the “drovers.” These itinerant 
men and animals, through which we could | cattle-dealers pass their time in going from 
make our way but slowly. |'one market to another, picking up cattle and 
The market is the great break in the | horses at each, and taking them south by 
monotony of Highland life, and is looked | rail and steamboat, disposing of most of 
forward to and back upon with the greatest | them at the great “Falkirk Tryste.” There 
interest over a wide district of country. It| are drovers whose well-known faces are to 
forms a sort of landmark in the march of | be seen on every market-stance in the High- 
time. “When was it you killed that big | lands, from the Ord of Caithness to the 
fish, John?” ‘Well, it was about three | Island of Islay. They are the great men of 
weeks before the market.” “Howlong have | the occasion, knowing personally every far- 
you been here, Donald?” “I came here | mer north and south, and are, as might be 
about two months after the last market.” | expected, shrewd hands at driving a bargain. 
The market and the “new year” are the | When they enter the market field they are 
occurrences from which calculations of time | saluted with the greatest respect, and fol- 
are made. The market is also the meeting- | lowed by an admiring concourse of sellers. 
place for the transaction of the chief business | Railways and steamboats have of late years 
of a district. The crofter who has a cow to! made their labours comparatively easy. In 
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My lord’s herd. 


old times they rode or tramped with their 
cattle along what are still called “drove 
roads ””—resting at out-of-the-way inns on 


their journey. These drove roads—now 
mere tracks, covered well over with grass 
and heather—are still traceable, and give 
rights of way through deer-forests that would 
otherwise be inaccessible to the public. They 
pass through the wildest and most lonely parts 
of the Highlands. They stretch away from 
Castletown in Braemar to Kingussie, along 
the margin of Loch Ericht under wild Ben 
Alder and across the bleak moor of Rannoch. 
The drover of the present day seldom uses 
these tracks, trodden only by the pedestrian. 
He goes by the steamboat like a gentleman, 
and relates his purchases over his whiskey- 
and-water to his fellow-travellers in the 
luxurious cabins of McBrayne’s steamers. 
But it usen’t to be so. Some of the readers 
of this paper may remember the well-known 
figure of Cameron of Corriechoile—“ Corrie- 
choile,” as he was always called, and who 
was as well known throughout the north 
Highlands as Ben Nevis. Many a good story 
still lingers in those parts connected with this 
famous drover and his exploits. One comes 
in upon us as we write. When someone 





compared him to the Duke of 
Wellington, “Toots! toots!” 
he replied ; “ what nonsense ; 
but now I think of it I may 
have done things he would ng 
have found sae easy. Nae 
doubt he could put sixty thou- 
sand men on a field for battle, 
but that was men who could 
understand what was said to 
them, but I wad like to see 
him put sixty thousand sheep 
on a stance at Fa’kirk! that 
wad pizzle him.” Dear old 
Corry, with his hooked nose 
and bright eye, and shepherd 
plaid and piebald pony! He 
would ride night and day on 
his errands, and might be met 
at any time and anywhere be- 
tween Falkirk and the wide 
Highland hills. He was the 
great drover King of the High- 
lands, owning almost countless 
herds of sheep and cattle, and 
seemed to pass his whole time 
on horseback when not at work 
bargaining at some market. 
To many he forms an out 
standing figure in old High- 
land life, and is still affection- 
ately remembered—by none more so than 
by the writer, who received from him much 
kindness in the days of his youth. He was 
one of a race of men who have now passed 
away. 

There are not many drovers, though there 
are some, at this Highland market. There 
is a stout person in a grey tweed suit, and 
another Irish-looking individual in a long 
ulster and a well-battered hat, who are doing 
a good business, but most of the buyers are 
local people. There is, however, one man who 
seems to be known by every one, and whom 
we may call Mack. He frequents this market 
for the purpose of buying horses for a 
southern company, and much of the success. 
of the gathering depends upon his presence. 
We hear the questions asked on every side, 
“Ts Mack here to-day?” “ Will Mack be 
coming?” “Have you seen Mack?” from 
which we learn how important a person he 
is. By-and-by the great man arrives, an 
is cordially greeted. ‘“ Will you look at my 
mare, Mr. Mack?” “Mr. Mack, I’ve a horse 
here that I think will suit you fine,” “Mr. 
Mack, yon black beast is mine.” To all 
such suggestions Mr. Mack turns apparently 
a deaf ear. He walks through the crowd 
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the picture of imperturbability, but his | rally called, now constituted himself our 
sharp eye notes quickly such steeds as are | “guide, philosopher and friend,” and under 
likely to suit his purpose, and after a time | his pilotage we made the round of the mar- 
of silent and solemn judgment he has one | ket. He had been in his youth a cabin-boy 
horse after another brought him and swiftly | on board a trading smack, and from that 
denches his bargain. “Ay,” said Sandy, | maritime experience received the name he 
our gillie, who made at once up to us onour | bore. He was wont occasionally to discourse 
appearance on the scene of action; “he’s a|to young Sassenach fishers of the great 
ferry clever fellow, Mack. He would get | storm in Balaclava bay “in the time of the 
round any man in Mull like a cooper round | Crimea,” and how “ Beaconsfield sent the 
a barrel.” ironclads through the Dardanelles.” “Ah, 

Sandy, or Sandy “Sailor” as he was gene- | shentlemen,” he would say as he pulled the 














Sandy. A completed bargain. 


boat, “Peel was the boy! He brought his| over. We found them pent in a remote 
bluejackets ashore to work the guns and | corner of the field, watched over by a lanky 
when the Rooshians came down on them, | Highlander who had propped himself well 


‘Give it to them hot, boys!’ says Peel. ‘ By | up with his stick, as if he was afraid that 


thunder, give it to them hot!’ Lord Lyons | without that support he might fall to the 
too was a splendid man—did you hear what | ground. A fine lot of beasts they were, 
he did once, &c.!” From these narrations | with their long horns and dun coats and 
it was often thought the sailor had been in | shaggy tails; they had been purchased by 
the Queen’s service, an impression he was | the drover in the grey tweed suit, and were 
apparently not loth to evade, but, as a matter | to be sent to England to graze in a gentle- 
of fact, his travels had only extended from | man’s park. Though “his lordship’s herd ” 
Tobermory to Glasgow. He took us now | told the sailor this, he was very reticent as 
under his wing. First he brought us to see | to the price the cattle fetched, and all he 
the Highland cattle “his lordship” had sent | would say was, “Lachy McAllum says the 
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price was too big, but Duncan McPherson was 
saying it was quite enough,” from which 
statements no definite information could be 
gained. 

“Ech, sirs!” says the sailor, “ yon’s Mr. 
Shon, the minister,” pointing to a semi- 
clerically-dressed individual bargaining over 
an Ayrshire cow; “there’s just two places 
he ever goes to, that’s the kirk on the Sunday 
and the market once a year. As the laird 
said, he’s inveesible all the week and incom- 
prehensible on the Sabbath ! ” 

“ Let us hope,” we say to our guide as we 
pass the lean scraggy cow, the product 
evidently of a very barren glebe, “ that his 
sermons are of better quality than his cattle.” 

“Deed,” replies the sailor, “that they are 
not ; his preaching’s no much worth. It’s 
just like a sea-gull, long wings, lean body, 
poor feathers, and miserable meat!” 

Leaving the despised cleric, we were now 
in the thick of the crowd, and many peculiar 
and often amusing types of character pre- 
sented themselves. Here and there was a poor 
man with a solitary cow patiently waiting 
for a buyer; then we come upon two men 


wrangling over the ultimate price of a horse ; | 





the one has his hands behind 
his back, determined to give 
no more, the other with y 
lifted hand is earnestly urging 
him to take his price. Farther 
on is a substantial farmer jn 
Highland cloak and _ knicker. 
bockers. He looks the picture 
of contentment. He has come 
early and made his purchases, 
and leaning on his stick, sur. 
veys the scene with a placid 
eye. Not far away is a shep. 
herd, rough as a Highland shel- 
tie, with his plaid wrapped 
round his throat though the 
day is hot. He has come to 
buy a cow for his little croft 
among the hills, and finds diffi- 
culty in getting himself suited, 
“You're asking ower much,” 
cries a man in a glengarry bon- 
net to a hard-featured crofter 
rejoicing in a top-coat, “but 
come and have a dram, and 
we'll see about it.” 

The “dram” is here, as at 
all markets in a region where 
teetotal principles are but little 
appreciated and Good Templars 
are but few and far between. 
There are one or two canvas 
tents in the centre of the market, and enter- 
ing the largest of them we come on a 
scene of mingled commerce and conviviality. 
Down the centre of the tent is a long, rough 
wooden table and benches, and at the head 
stands a cask of whiskey whence the supplies 
are drawn. Several neatly dressed Highland 
lassies minister to the wants of the company 
and answer their calls with wonderful alac- 
rity, as well as reply to their humorous sallies, 
which are not few. The place is well filled. 
Some are taking a “ friendly glass” with no 
ulterior object in view, others are continuing 
the bargaining they began outside: “Ah,weel” 
—we hear a great, stout Celt, with a beard 
that would do credit to a Greek patriarch, 
exclaim—* I’m content ;” and then there isa 
clasping of hands, and another glass is called 
for to seal the compact. ‘ Yon,” whispers 
the sailor, “is Auchintoshian.” Every one, 
we notice, calls the other by the name of their 
farms, as if they were territorial magnates. 
“ How are you, Achronich ?” “ Here’s to ye, 
Drummashie!” ‘“ Have you sold your stirks, 
Crogan?” ‘What will you be wanting for 

our brown mare, Frackernish?” “ Mr. 
Shon,” the minister, having sold his cow, 
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gomes in with the purchaser, and takes his 
seat at the end of a bench. He is received 
with a shout from the company, to whom he 
js evidently well known,. and brawny arms 
are extended across the table to shake him 
by the hand. “That's good whiskey,” says 
the divine, as he sips the compound. “ May- 
be,” says his companion, “but IT am no’ a 
judge of the first glass,” a remark which is 
received with great applause and rapping on 
the table and cries of ‘“‘Good for you, John!” 
A perfect babble in English and Gaelic goes 
on around. The burly Auchintoshian having 
made his bargain, tells a few anecdotes that 
are highly appreciated, and, as his huge form 
shakes with laughter at his own jokes, the 
rickety seat quivers beneath us. “Isn't he 
a funny man, Auchintoshian ?” observes the 
sailor. ‘You would pe hearing of the horse 
he sold once to a man from Glasgow. The 
day after, the man comes to him, and says 
he, ‘You said he had no fault.’ ‘ Neither 
he has,’ says Auchintoshian. ‘He's nearly 
blind,’ says the Glasgow man. ‘That’s no’ 
his fault ; it’s his misfortune,’ says Auchin- 
toshian !” 
Except ‘the little hilarity that went on 
under canvas there was little jollification at 





the market. Occasionally a stout shepherd 
had some difficulty in mount- 
ing his pony, and the weather- 
beaten faces of some of the 
crofters were somewhat more 
glowing than they were wont to 
be, but few were “the worse” 
for what they had taken. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing resem- 
bling the joviality of an Irish 
fair. A piper with a long white 
beard strutted about arrayed in 
full plumage. He received a 
few coppers as the reward of 
his strains, but his efforts didn’t 
seem to fire the Celtic blood of 
his listeners. No jigs were 
danced, no shillelahs flourished, 
no rollicking songs sung. All 
was gravity and decorum, and 
lads and lassies walked about as 
if they were going to the kirk. 
There were no shows, or theatri- 
eal entertainments, or merry- 
trey such as diversify an 
nglish green at fair-time. 
Those who came to the market 
came for business, and evidently 
meant it. When the inmates 
of the tent sallied forth bar- 
gaining seemed to grow brisker. 


One man would take another by the elbow 
and lead him aside in the most confidential 
and friendly way. From the gesticulation 
that immediately ensued it was easy to fol- 
low the various stages of the transaction then 
in progress. The pantomime was amusing. 
First both hands would be uplifted —evi- 
dently wonder was being expressed at the 
price asked ; then the right hand was ex- 
tended slowly—an offer was now being made. 
Then the party. to whom the hand was ten- 
dered placed both his hands firmly over his 
hips—evidently the offer evuld not possibly 
be accepted ; then one of the men would 
turn away abruptly as if about to quit the 
place in disgust, but after taking a few steps 
back he would return and clap his friend on 
the shoulder—he is clearly willing to give 
opportunity for repentance. The right hand 
goes out again ; it is not taken, but the eager 
faces of the bargainers come close together 
as if they were going to rub noses after the 
fashion of the South-Sea islanders. Then 


they spring apart, and for the last time the 
right hand is extended, it is firmly grasped, 
and the transaction is concluded. 

As the sun went down behind the Ardna- 
murchan Hills the market-place became de- 
serted. The crowd dispersed ; some in groups 
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A steamer from the 
north came in to the ad- 
jacent pier, and her 
decks were soon covered 
with horses and cattle, 
and the market - place 
was deserted for another 
year; but our little inn 
that evening was the 
scene of conviviality 
whose echoes resounded 
till long after the mid- 
night hour. The great 
Mack, as the landlady 
informed us with pride, 
was there, and Auchin- 
toshian, and Wilson 
from the south, and Me- 
Tavish the horse-dealer, 
and the Manager from 
Ardfrechnish, and the 
Laird of Letter, and 
various other celebrities, 
local and imported. 
What was the subject of 
their converse we do 
not know, but it was 
evidently a source of 
unbounded and con- 
tinued mirth; and as we 
wended our way quietly 
to our rooms we heard 
through the open door 
the stentorian voice of 
Mack offered a “‘luck-penny.” Auchintoshian Propos- 


ing the toast, “Shentle- 
discussing the transactions of the day, others | men, here’s good men and good markets!” 
5 y; g 5 


sadly leading home the beasts that had found | ‘‘And good whiskey too!” observed Mr. 
no purchaser. The whiskey sellers ‘folded | Mack, to which addendum there was vouch- 
their tents like the Arabs,” packed their be-| safed a chorus of hearty approval that 
longings into carts, and silently moved away. | sounded loud as a cathedral Amen. 



























ON TELLING THE TRUTH. 
By R. W. DALE, LL.D. 


E Englishmen and Scotchmen are ac- ; hope so—if they are flogged for nothing else. 
customed to say that Truthfulness is | In all decent society, and even in those classes 

one of our characteristic national virtues. I | of society where many vices are very faintly 
believe that the claim is a just one, and that | condemned, lying is held to bedisgraceful. An 
among ourselves, and those who belong to the | employer will pass over many grave faults im 
British stock all over the world, Truthfulness | a workman, or a clerk, and in the people 
is regarded with higher honour than, perhaps, | with whom he does business ; but a deliberate 
among any other race. We are trained to | lie he will hardly forgive. For a friend to 
Truthfulness from our childhood ; at-school | lie to a friend dissolves the ties of friendship, 
boys are still flogged for lying—at least, I! Bacon’s condemnation of the Puritans for 
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“having pronounced generally, and without 
difference, all untruths unlawful,” and for 
forgetting the deceptions practised by the 
Egyptian midwives and Rahab and Solomon, 
and even by Him “ who the more to touch 
the hearts of His disciples with a holy dal- 
liance, made as though He would have passed 
Emmaus,” startles us. In this country and 
in our time that would not be made a re- 
proach against any body of men; it would 
cover many follies, many faults, many fanati- 
cisms. Nor do I think that it represents the 
prevailing temper of the nation even in 
Bacon’s own days. It is probably nothing 
more than an indication of the transient in- 
fluence which Machiavelli exerted over the 
mind of Bacon himself and, perhaps, over the 
minds of some of his great contemporaries. 

Lying is the vice of weak races ; of nations 
which have been conquered and held down 
by a foreign power, or oppressed for centu- 
nes by a despotic native government. But 
it is eight hundred years since the last con- 
quest of England ; and within three or four 
generations the Normans became Englishmen, 
and instead of crushing or impoverishing our 
national life added to its spirit, its grace, and 
its daring. For many centuries we have all 
been equal in the eye of the law. Our vices 
are likely to be the vices of an imperial rather 
than an enslaved people. In whatever other 
virtue we fail we ought not to fail in Truth- 
fulness. We ought to be truthful without 
effort. For us it ought to be more natural 
to tell the truth than to tell a lie. Truthful- 
ness is in our very.blood ; our national tradi- 
tions enforce it. 

For any of us, therefore, to be a liar, 
is exceptionally shameful. It is a worse 
symptom among us than among any other 
people. It is a more certain indication of 
moral feebleness or moral corruption. It 
reveals an exceptional meanness or baseness, 
oran exceptional recklessness. Itshould create 
greater alarm. It should lead to a severer 
and more strenuous self-discipline in order 
to suppress it. When we lie the chances 
are that we shall also be guilty of other 
ae of the most disgraceful and ignominious 

ind. 

_ But a few months ago a Judge in an Eng- 
lish County Court, who had held a judicial 
appointment in India, made the startling state- 
ment that he believed that in his English court 
he had heard as much lying as in his court at 
Allahabad. That, I say, was a startling state- 
ment. The Judge who made it was not a man 
to speak rashly. He would probably qualify 
his statement by admitting that among the 





people who appear in his English court a re- 
gard for truthfulness is much less general than 
among other classes of the English people, 
and that men lie about money who would lie 
about nothing else. But take it with what 
ever qualifications and abatements you please, 
it excites anxiety and alarm. 

All those who are likely to read this 
paper know for themselves the moral evil 
of lying. They see it. If they ever lie it is 
not because their conscience does not con- 
demn it. But, perhaps, the general con- 
demnation among upright Christian people 
is not so severe as it once was—or, as we 
suppose that it once was. There are cer- 
tain ethical tendencies in modern society 
which are likely to relax the sternness 
with which this and some other sins are 
condemned. When Chunder Sen was in 
England I had an interesting conversation 
with him about the moral condition of his 
countrymen, and he said that, in his judg- 
ment, the morality of India was on the 
whole equal to that of England. It had not 
been my intention to invite the comparison, 
nor did I care to pursue it into detail; but I 
asked him whether he thought that, on the 
whole, and taking the whole population of 
both countries, this held good in relation to 
Truthfulness. He admitted at once that a 
good Hindoo might think it a duty to tell a 
lie in order to assist a friend. Kindness, 
mutual helpfulness, both rank before Truth 
fulness. 

And among ourselves there is, I think, a 
tendency to dethrone the more austere vir- 
tues. What our fathers called pity we are 
apt to call justice, and the change of name 
indicates a deep and serious change in our 
conception of ethical obligations. Kindness 
is claiming a supremacy which may be 
dangerous to truth. If this tendency is un- 
checked it will end in the decay of moral 
strength and the ruin of religious faith. 

But, as yet, the disturbance of the older 
order has not gone very far. Conscience 
still asserts the awful obligation of justice. 
If a man tells a lie for his own benefit he 
knows that he is breaking the divine law. 
If he tells a lie for the benefit of another, he 
may suppose, before the lie is told and when he 
is on the point of telling it, that he is setting 
aside an inferior obligation to fulfil a higher; 
but he soon discovers that it was no heavenly 
messenger that had led him into the devious 
path, but the devil, who had clothed himself 
as an angel of light. If he does not discover 
this soon he is in evil case. For I suppose 
that a man does himself and other people 
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more harm when he tells a lie from a good 
motive than when he tells it from a bad one. 
Pious frauds are the most damnable of all 
frauds ; to lie in the service of the God of 
Truth is the worst of blasphemies. Kindly 
frauds take the next rank ; to lie in the ser- 
vice of charity is to do charity the foulest 
injury. She rejects the service with horror. 
It is a stain upon her divine purity. 

The Christian estimate of the, moral qua- 
lity of lying is illustrated by Paul’s words 
to Timothy (1 Tim. i. 9, 10), “The law is 
. .. for the lawless and unruly, for the 
ungodly and sinners, for the unholy and 
profane, for murderers of fathers and mur- 
derers of mothers, for manslayers, for forni- 
cators, for abusers of themselves with men, 
for men-stealers, for liars, for false swearers.” 
Paul places liars by the side of men who are 
guilty of the foulest and most violent forms 
of crime. 

I do not propose to deal with questions of 
casuistry. In this paper I shall keep the 
high road, deal with the broad and simple 
outlines of a great moral duty. But a work- 
ing definition may be of some service. To 


tell a lie, then, is to say what we know is not 
true when we are professing to speak the 
truth, or when we know that we are expected 


to speak the truth. If a man writes a novel 
it is known that he is writing fiction. He 
tells no lie. If he speaks in a parable or a 
fable, still there is no lie; the parable, the 
fable, are known to be imaginative creations. 
The poet has his license. He may speak of 
the mountain tops as being among the stars 
without lying. There is a humorous exag- 
geration which is not intended to deceive, 
and which does not deceive, and this is not 
lying ; although if the habit of exaggeration 
is not controlled and checked it may go far 
to destroy veracity of speech. I repeat that 
to tell a lie is to say what we know is not 
true when we are encouraging or permitting 
those to whom we are speaking to expect 
the truth. If I wanted to make the defini- 
tion briefer and a little more rigorous I 
should say that we lie whenever we mean to 
deceive. We may sometimes knowingly and 
intentionally deceive others by saying what 
is literally true. 

Language is one of the most wonderful of 
human faculties. For what purpose was it 
given? There can be only one answer. It 
was given that it might represent accurately 
to others the thought, the knowledge, the 
emotion, the will of those who use it. A 
man may be silent, but if he speaks he is 
using a power which he has received from God 





in order that what he knows or thinks op 
feels or wills may take shape and pass into 
the mind of other men. Language, when q 
man uses it rightly, enables other men to gee 
with his eyes what they have not seen with 
their own ; to hear with his ears what they 
have not heard through their own ; to touch 
and handle what he has touched and handled, 
but they have not. It isa power by which 
men are divinely incorporated into one body 
and made partners in each others’ experience, 
Human society rests on the principle that 
this is the purpose for which the faculty ig 
conferred. We are members one of another, 
Our mutual dependence is part of the divine 
order. When a man lies it is as if the eye, 
or the ear, or the touch gave a false report 
to the other members of the body concerning 
what has been seen or heard or handled. A 
lie is therefore a violation of the divine order, 
Not for this perverted use was the power of 
speech given. It is an act of disobedience, 
Penalties will avenge it. To use any power, 
physical, intellectual, moral, for a purpose 
for which God did not give it, is to pervert 
it from its plain intention. It is a breach 
of a divine trust. The more wonderful the 
power and the higher and more sacred its 
true uses, the greater is the guilt of its per- 
version. Lying is one of the greatest of 
sins, 

But we shall not avoid it without trouble, 
Mr. Ruskin says very justly that. speaking 
truth is like acting fair, and comes only by 
practice. It is less a matter of will than 
of habit; and he adds:—“ I doubt if any 
occasion can be trivial which permits the 
practice and formation of such a habit.’ 
The whole chapter on Truth in the “Seven 
Lamps ” is beyond praise. 

“A matter of habit,” not merely of “ will.” 
Many people cannot tell the truth even when 
they try. They are not blameless, for im 
many cases their inability is the result of 
years of reckless speaking. Inability to do 
right is sometimes the proof of supreme guilt. 
There is a larger number of people who, with- 
out meaning to lie, are never to be trusted. 
They are always inexact. They have what 
has been called an “unveracious mind.” 
They never take any trouble to see the 
thing as itis. .Their thought rarely corres 
ponds to the fact, so that even if their word 
corresponds to their thought it is not to be 
relied upon. They pick up reports and pass 
them on without considering whether it 1 
even probable that the reports are true. 
They fill up the blanks in a story which the 
have heard with fancies of their own whic 
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give it a wholly different quality. They see 
something, they infer a great deal, and they 
repeat what they have inferred as if they had 
geen it. It never seems to occur to them 
that their power of drawing inferences is 
less trustworthy than their eyes, 

Then again, there are people who use 
words without any appreciation of their 
meaning. They talk of murder when they 


ought to talk of accidental manslaughter ; | 


of insult when they really mean uninten- 
tional discourtesy. If a man is a little rough 
they describe him as brutal. If they are in 
France they soon learn the difference between 
a napoleon and a sovereign, and they never 
give the sovereign when a napoleon would be 
enough ; but they have lived in England all 
their lives and have never learned the differ- 
ence between one dishonourable epithet and 
another. he ig 

Of course it takes trouble to be truthful, 
and we must consent to take it. If I wanted 
to tell the truth in any other way than by 
words, I should find it impossible. I have 
not learnt how. For example: if I wanted 
to tell the truth about rocks which I had 
seen—riven and splintered by ancient glaciers 
and the frosts of thousands of years—about 
the colours which they had taken from the 
weather—about the trees growing in the 
ravines—about the river foaming beneath 
and the clouds floating above them—if, I 
say, 1 wanted to tell the truth about these 
rocks, as an artist would tell the truth about 
them, I could not do it. My outlines would 
be false, my perspective would be false, my 
colouring would be false. After I had done 
my best, if I showed my painting to a 
friend with the intention of giving him a 
true representation of what I liad seen, I 
should be deceiving him, and I should know 
that I was deceiving him. I am not; used to 
that way of telling what I have seen. I am 
not obliged to sketch and to paint, and there- 
fore I have never taken any pains to learn 
how to sketch and paint truthfully. But we 
are all speaking every day; and as a great 
deal of painstaking is necessary to tell the 
truth in lines and colours, a great deal of 
painstaking is necessary to tell the truth in 
words. 

It is a very happy thing for us if, when 
We were children, we lived with people who 
Were truthful in their spirit, and who had 
mastered the art of being truthful in their 
speech. Their habits, probably, formed us to 
truthfulness, even apart from any conscious 
fort of our own; and they watched us 





closely and checked our careless words. But 
it is never safe to suppose that we shall not 
fall away, or to take it for granted that we 
have not fallen away already. Now and then 
we should ask ourselves whether what we have 
just said corresponded to the facts, whether 
it was likely to convey a just and accurate 
impression of the facts. Before we assert, 
we should now and then check ourselves with 
the question whether we really know what 
we are on the point of professing that we 
know ; and whether, if we are not quite 
certain about it, we shall give the impression 
that we are not quite certain. We should 
often consider the difference between the 
colour that we lay upon a statement by using 
one word instead of another that seems to 
have almost the same meaning. If we find 
that people often carry away impressions 
which we did not. intend to produce, are 
often in error about the facts which they 
suppose we had told them, we should not 
assume, as a matter of course, that they are 
dull people or careless people, or that the 
fault was theirs; we should be willing to 
believe that the fault was our own, 

It is well to consider how very few things 
it is possible for us to know. To make sure 
of a single fact that we ourselves have not 
seen, to learn exactly how it happened, takes 
a great deal of time. It would occupy a 
clever man many months to verify the state- 
ments which some people make in an hour. 
Nothing can be clearer than that they really 
do not know that their statements are true. 
Put them into the witness-box and see how 
much they could make good when subjected to 
cross-examination. To talk less is their only 
safety. Indeed, some people are so hope- 
lessly inaccurate that their only perfect safety 
is in total abstinence from talking; and as 
Truthfulness is as much a Christian virtue 
as Sobriety, and untruthfulness as gross a 
vice as Drunkenness, it might be well to con- 
sider whether a new Total Abstinence move- 
ment has not become urgent. 

Much might be said by way of urging the 
duty of subjecting the tongue to careful dis- 
cipline; but for those who really. care for 
Christian righteousness it may, perhaps, be 
enough to recall the remarkable words of 
James: “If any man stumbleth not in word, 
the same is a perfect man able to bridle the 
whole body also.” He seems to mean that 
when the vices of the tongue are mastered, 
a man is able to master all other vices ; and 
among the worst vices of the tongue is un- 
truthfulness. 
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IN THE FHZROES. 
By CAROLINE BIRLEY. 


SECOND 


ae in the Feroes is not easy. 

The one good road that has been be- 
gun, from the capital to Kirkeboe, at pre- 
sent ends abruptly in a moor and at a garden 
seat! Vehicles are unknown; the wild little 
half-starved ponies are seldom used save for 
carrying peat from the hills, and there is no 
regular boat-service between the islands. An 
open sailing-boat, requiring six men at least, 
on account of the strong currents, must there- 
fore be privately engaged ; and though each 
receives no large remuneration for the hard 
rowing often necessary, the pay and mainte- 
nance of so many is expensive. The oars are 
peculiar, with very short small blades. We 
had always the same boat, the Ungfrue, with 
six sailors, and paid £5 for our longest trip, 
occupying three days and two nights. Though 
the population in general, children especi- 
ally, look well-fed and rosy, there is really 





PAPER. 


much poverty. Who can wonder at this, in 
a country where but little cultivation of the 
land is possible without expenditure of capt 
tal; where there are, practically, no tourists 
to bring in money ; and where, alas! whal- 
ing and fishing are not so lucrative as of 
yore? Happily, lack of coin presses ‘less 
heavily than on our town mechanics, for the 
people cau turn their hands to anything, spil- 
ning, weaving, dyeing the soft fine wool of 
the sheep—often with lichen, building their 
own houses, catching their own fish or birds, 
and following a trade or two apiece. Unlike 
the Icelanders, emigration is still rare among 
them. Once the writer, being told with pride 
by a sailor that he had a brother in America, 
inquired in what part of America he was. The 
answer came without a moment’s hesitation, 
* Australia !” ; 
There was quite an excitement in thé 
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town as we started on our chief expedition, a 
three days’ voyage round Stromoe, and a 
little crowd was collected at the landing- 
place when we came down at ten o'clock one 
morning to find the Ungfrue ready, and flying 
the red white-crossed Dannebrog. The crew 
were a fine active set ; the skipper, Christian, 
reputed one of the best sailors in Thorshavn, 
with his long-bearded brother, quite fulfilled 
our ideal of Vikings. Nearly all the six spoke 
a little English, and were, without exception, 
friendly and pleasant, anxious that we should 
be neither wet nor frightened, and really 
pleased that we enjoyed our sail. Jacob, a 
man of unusual intelligence and popularity, 
known throughout the archipelago from 
having travelled at Government expense as 
public vaccinator in days when doctors were 
scarce, accompanied us as guide, caterer, and 
interpreter ; and without him, how could we 
have sought hospitality ? We may mention 
here that ‘‘ Fzrish,” or Feroese, used by the 
natives in intercourse with one another, is 
an unwritten tongue, while Danish is taught 
in the schools and employed officially. Even 
doctors and schoolmasters are Danes ap- 
pointed by Government, who too often regard 





the Froes as a land of cruel exile. Jacob 
took care that, besides ordinary luggage and 
many wraps, we had a basket of provisions, 
with knives, forks, cups, and plates; also a 
small supply of beer to refresh the boatmen 
after a hard row. We had three extra pas- 
sengers, the rare chance of conveyance being 
seized by the Amtmand’s wife to send two 
servant-girls home for a holiday, and by Mr. 
Oestrom to despatch a boy-messenger to 
Osteroe. One of the girls proved very use- 
ful with an oar, enabling the men to rest in 
turn. 

Rowing a little way before the sail was 
hoisted, and passing the low unpicturesque 
southern shores of Stromoe, we took a nor- 
thern course through the Sound which 
separates this isle from Osteroe. Here the 
scenery grows wilder, the hills are higher and 
more steep, and the strongly-marked terraces 
of rock, with intensely green pasturage 
between the stone copings, form a striking 
feature in the landscape. Here and there a 
stray black, brown, or white sheep, might be 
seen, small, shaggy, and active, clinging like 
a fly to a declivity on which movement 
seemed impossible. The Sound narrows 
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presently, and the boy was landed on a deso- 
late point to make his way across country. 
About noon, we also set foot in Osteroe, and 
through a bit of meadow ground at the foot 
of the hills, went up to a farmhouse at 
Zellatre, the big hearty owner coming down 
the path to welcome us. A smiling daugh- 
ter promptly took us to the usual neat 
and ready guest-chamber, wholly without 
the fustiness of, say a disused room in 
an English country-inn, and when Jacob 
brought the food-basket, explaining we 
would lunch, a cloth was quickly spread, 
and coffee prepared with courteous hospi- 
tality. For this no payment being accep- 
ted, we gladly drew upon a store of little 
gifts, scissors, matchboxes, &c., brought for 
such occasions. The servant-girls were put 
ashore near Qualvig, Stromoe, setting out on 
their long homeward walk as if heavy wraps 
and carpet-bags were feather-weights. Where 
we touched, shallow water lay between us 
and an islet, and in the clear depths large 
pink sea-urchins could be seen among sway- 
ing masses of green sea-weed and brown 
tangle. Further on a flock of forty eider ducks 
disported themselves off Osteroe, mostly the 
white males, unless the mother birds’ soft 
greys and browns made them less conspi- 
cuous. The afternoon was still, the water 
glassy ; oars were in requisition ; and mist lay 
in level lines along the peaks, cutting off our 
view of Slattaretind, which ought to have 
been visible. Every few hundred yards a 
little rivulet came rushing down into the sea, 
having worn a dark smooth path over the 
solid rock. Here and there a higher fall 
over the face of a cliff or terrace broke with 
its line of white the sombre colouring. Ask- 
ing if the church at Haldervig were ancient we 
were assured “ Yes, very !” although this relic 
of antiquity proved to be some forty years old. 
About 6 P.M. we reached Eide, in Osteroe, 
a typical Feeroese fishing village, with its little 
white church, and clustered wooden houses 
with green grass roofs. Jacob intended us 
to stay the night in the house of his personal 
friend, Herr Kruse, then in Copenhagen, 
but before we reached the door the grown-up 
daughter, Froken Ellen, came flying out to 
meet us, greeting us as warmly as if for 
months she had been longing for our coming. 
As Frue Kruse, quiet, gentle, pale-faced, spoke 
no English, the burden of our entertainment 
fell upon the Froken, who after regaling us 
with coffee and light cakes, proposed a walk, 
talking brightly by the way. We went 
through a little valley with a freshwater lake, 
affording good fishing for salmon trout, to- 





wards Kodlen, a flat-topped mountain (1,134 
feet), its north side facing the sea in an 
almost perpendicular basaltic cliff. Two 
great outlyers, or detached masses of 

the Giant (Rise), and Ogress (Troldkone), 
straggle out to sea beyond. The valley was 
luxuriantly green, with long grass full of 
buttercups, and the little water-courses were 
marked by a rich growth of king-cups 
peculiarly fine and deep in colour. Ondamp 
rocky ground near the edge of the lake, a 
pretty little rose-coloured stone-crop was 
growing. Our way led along the lake shores 
towards the eastern side of Osteroe, giving 
us a beautiful view, with the profile of Kod- 
len and square mass of the Giant against the 
sunset sky and silver sea. We turned up the 
opposite slopes. Slattaretind’s tops still were 
veiled in mist, but fine headlands and wave- 
washed precipices met our gaze as we scram- 
bled among rocks, before coming down to 
cross the very narrow strip of land dividing 
lake from ocean, save where one tiny open- 
ing allows the salmon-trout to come up from 
the sea. Curious bits of sponges lay about 
like long fingers. Reaching Eide after ten, 
we found ready a supper of fried eggs, 
fish-cakes, mutton sausage, new bread, but- 
ter, coffee, and beer, shared also by Frue 
Kruse and Jacob. A little brother and sister 
of the Froken’s came in presently, and sat 
silently on chairs with Quaker-like com- 
posure, and the good behaviour noticeable 
in Feroese and Danish children. It was 
2 A.M., long before which in these northern 
latitudes the brightness of the noon-day has 
returned, before we broke up for the night. 
Previously, a quantity of very pretty com- 
mon opals, red, green, and white, collected by 
Herr Kruse in the neighbourhood, were 
pressed upon us; Frue Kruse, with great 
liberality, presenting a splendid piece of 
cachalong given to herself. 

At nine next morning we took leave of our 
kind hostesses, crossing the Sound for 4 
necessary pilot to the miserable hamlet, Tior- 
nevig, shut in by an amphitheatre of hills 
which exclude the sun in winter, and give it, 
even on a summér day, a gloomy, cheerless 
look. The land around is especially poor and 
barren; and fishing, often hindered by bad 
weather, is the sole resource of the inhabi- 
tants, who suffer much from poverty, as m 
other out-of-the-way villages. ‘Two of them, 
wretched and dirty, unlike other natives, came 
to beg money from us, a thing unparalleled in 
our Feroese experience. Leaving the fiord 
we began to round the northern point of 
Stromoe, where the really fine scenery begins. 
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The sea was too rough to allow us to keep 
yery near the cliffs, or to pass between the 
outlyers and the mainland ; but the dashing 
and heaving of the long green waves against 
thedark basalt was a sight worth seeing, and 
we perhaps gained a clearer idea of the tre- 
mendous heights than we should have done if 


‘ directly below them. The first huge mass of 


rock, with square flat top, has its front broken 
and weathered into the semblance of giant 
pillars and twisted tree-stems, while Myling 
Head (2,100 feet) is a vertical wall-like preci- 
ice with, from our point of view, the angle 
of brilliantly green slope from the summit to 
the landward side, as acute and uninterrupted 
asthat of some great Gothic minster roof. At 
the foot of the steep greensward, men were 
driving sheep into a fold, not for shearing, 
but for plucking out the wool by hand, and 
for branding the lambs with the distinctive 
marks of their several owners. The pros- 
perity of the people depends mainly on the 
rearing of sheep, among which a winter of 
unusual severity causes terrible devastation. 
little shelter and forage being provided for 
them, they wander in search of food to the 
sides of the hills near the sea, where the snow 
is less deep than further inland, and often 


lose foot-hold on the frosted slippery*rocks, | weather 


and sometimes when they have collected in 
hundreds on a projecting shelf of drifted snow 


it yields beneath their weight, so that all are” 


hurled down together into the water. The 
mutton is excellent when cooked, but when 
simply wind-dried, it does not suit a foreign 
palate. The coast beyond Myling continues 
very grand, with a second solid square-headed 
mass scarcely less fine than the centre bul- 
wark ; then come more shattered cliffs, stream- 
worn ravines, and islet stacks, where, even 
more than on the rock-ledges of the mainland, 
myriads of sea birds breed. We were a little 
late in the season for seeing them in perfec- 
tion, when the sky is said to be darkened by 
their flight ; yet vast were the numbers of 
solemn white-breasted puffins, graceful terns, 
and pretty white grey-winged kittiwakes, 
sitting motionless in rows, flying overhead, or 
popping under water when the boat ap- 
proached too closely. There were stray 
cormorants and many big white-headed gulls. 

e colouring of sky and ocean left nothing 
to be wished, and the foaming waves broke 
agaist the barriers with a majestic roar. 

n our course became southerly, and after 
passing the narrow entrance into Sachsen, a 
village only to be reached by sea in the very 

mest weather, we arrived in Westmans- 
havn about four o’clock. The few houses are 





situated near the end of a broad short fiord, 
which forms a good bay, shut in by rocky 
hills, not specially fine or impressive. Hospi- 
tality was sought at the hands of the Danish 
doctor and his wife, who, though “ not to the 
manner born” to such intrusions, kindly took 
us for the night, Jacob and the men dispers- 
ing among the cottages. After dinner we 
were taken up the hill to a pretty little fern- 
grown glen, with its “burn” rushing dowa 
with tiny falls between and over the grey 
stones ; and in the clefts of the rocks over- 
head, clumps of fern, tiny white saxifrage, 
moss, and roseroot, formed what is here re- 
garded as most luxuriant vegetation. Then 
a rapid walk along a steep hillside, brought 
us to the river at the head of the fiord, a 
fine stream tumbling down rocky ledges, and 
spanned by the biggest bridge in Feroerne. 
The evening was spent in conversation in 
English, German, and Danish ; the doctor 

ng of the solitude, remoteness and 
monotony of the life necessarily led by 
those in official positions in these islands, 
and@.of the length of the winters, when he 
must ‘eross hills slippery with ice and snow 
to see his patients. 

We departed, next morning, in grey still 
weather, an hour and a half’s rowing bringing 
us t6 the little village Quivig, where Jacob 
took us to the house of Herr Christian Muller, 
who had spent some years in Australian 
gold-diggings, made and lost a fortune, and 
now finds life a struggle. His kind, hospitable 
wife, 4 woman of the people, though busy that 
day with very pressing dairy-work, provided 
us with ¢effee for our dinner of provisions 
from 6ur-boat, which we insisted on their 
sharing with us. Jacob decreed that a call 
on the priest's wife was indispensable, so 
we walked through the straggling, poverty- 
stricken village, with the usual odours of dried 
fish and whaleflesh, and after a short visit the 
“‘ minister’s lady” put on cloak, hat, gloves, 
and black-lace veil elaborately, and showed us 
round her bright and well-kept garden, in 
which double-pink campion, London Pride, 
and globe-flowers were conspicuous. But the 
absence of trees and shrubs in this small 
enclosure made it seem but a dreary resort 
for one who answered our inquiry, “Do you 
walk much ?” with “Only in the garden.” 
The indigenous trees of Feroerne are the 
dwarf juniper and four or five species of 
willow. 

Bidding good-bye to Quivig at three 
o'clock, we shortly afterwards came in 
sight of the Troldkonefinger, a very high 
and slender-pointed piece of rock, all but 
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detached from the Vaagoe mainland. The 
form of this beautiful pinnacle was already 
familiar, from prints and photographs of a 
picture in which King Frederick VI. is 
represented on the shore, 

watching a great drive of 

whales. We, less fortunate, 

saw but one large herring- 

whale and the spouting of 

another; and as this spe- 

cies never comes in herds, 

the men 

were more 

excited by 

a big seal 


swimming 


near; for 

seals, once not 
uncommon, are 

now scarce in 
these waters. As the 
afternoon wore on 
there were lovely views 
in changing lights of the lesser isles of Kol- 
ter and Hestoe, both fine in outline; the 
former from one point of view, sweeping 
in grand curve from its peaked summit to 
the sea. From another it looks more solid 
and bulky, with high cliffs, apparently 
unclimbable. A steady three hours’ row 
brought us to Welbestad, a scattered, insig- 
nificant hamlet, where we had the choice of 
walking across the hills to Thorshavn, or of 
rowing there round the south of Stromoe, 
with a rest to the boatmen at Kirkeboe, 
which might delay arrival until midnight. 


Troldhovedet, Sandoe. 





We decided to leave 
the boat, and with 
Jacob as guide, climbed 
a steep incline to stony 
mountain tops, passed 
a little tarn, the haunt 
of snipes and oys- 
ter-catchers, and de 
scended towards 
Thorshay n, 
which we 
reached at half. 
past eight o- 
clock, tired, but 
thoroughly satis- 
fied with our 
novel enjoyable 

expedition. 
Elsewhere 
must be related 
our further ex- 
cursions—to the 
ruined cathedral 
and a haunt of 
eider - ducks at 
Kirkeboe, up 
Odnadalstind, 
the opal moun- 
tain, to track 
fire-opals to their 
home, two to the 
mineralogical 
paradise of 
Naalsoe—and 
also the social en- 
joyments and 
friendships of life in 
Thorshavn; but no 
writer on the Feroes 
dare wholly omit men 
tion of what forms the 
great excitement of the 
islanders, the knowledge that 
a Grind, or herd of whales, 
has been discovered on the 
coast. This may be at any sea 
son, though June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember afford by far the largest totals. As 
early as 1584, a take of whales on the Lille 
Dimon, “by the providence of God ane won- 
derful occurrence,” is recorded, but some 
times for years together there is no capture. 
The score for 1872 of 2,307 slaughtered 
whales greatly exceeds ordinary numbers. 
The species is Globicephalus melas, the Caaing 
Whale or Deductor of Great Britain, bearing 
here the name of Grindehval, whose length 
averages 16 to 25 feet. Capture and distil 

bution are strictly regulated by law. 
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Allusion has already been made to many 
of the birds of Froerne, less remarkable for 
variety of species than for the extraordinary 
numbers of a few kinds in the nesting-season. 
Our picture of Troldhovedet shows the 
different stages of the birds: puffins breed- 
ing at the top, kittiwakes in the middle, 
and guillemots underneath. Oyster-catchers, 
whimbrel, golden-plovers, wheatears, rock 
and meadow pipits, and snow-buntings are 
very numerous, and at one time so danger- 
ously abundant were birds of prey that a 
curious, now very ancient, law demands pay- 
ment from each man between the ages of 
fifteen and fifty, of a Nebbetold or bird-tax, 
consisting of one dead eagle, raven, or like 
bird of prey, one raven’s brood, or the bills 
of two crows or great black-backed gulls. 
In 1782 the skua was added to this list. 
The fine of a rix-dollar for shooting an eider- 
duck is not strictly enforced. The habitat is 
varied, one nest being found some 1,100 feet 
high in Hestoe, while in the streams through 


the streets of Thorshavn, domesticated eiders 
consort freely with common ducks. Wild 
ducks and red-throated divers occur on the 
lakes ; and swans, though like eagles and wild 
geese no longer breeding here, sometimes 
alight for a few days on their Icelandic 
migratory flights. The Great Auk, becom- 
ing rare in 1800, was, however, captured 
in 1808 by a fowler on the Store Dimon, 
and was accounted equal in value to six 
guillemots. Other birds to be mentioned 
are the common snipe, abundant; quail 
and red-necked phalarope, not infrequent; 
rose-coloured pastor, white-tailed eagle 
(caught on Sandoe during a severe winter 
snowstorm in 1860), Canada goose, and 
cuneate-tailed gull, of which “ exceedingly 
rare arctic gull,” says Captain Henry Fiel- 
den, a single specimen was shot on Su- 
deroe in February, 1863. He states that 
the two last-named species are the only truly 
North American types recorded from the 
| islands. 
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THOUGH 


emigre often write and speak of soldiers 
as if they were different from other 
men, but putting a man into a red coat does 
not alter his nature, and under the present 
system of short service Tommy Atkins has 
not time to change much from what he was 
when he entered the service. Still the en- 
vironment of his life does develop certain 
humours and eccentricities which are interest- 
ing to study. 

e first tendency we notice of the military 
profession is that it makes a soldier more or 
less a machine. “His not to reason why, 
his but to do and die.” To be “lord of 
himself” is often, as Lord Byron found to his 
cost, a “heritage of woe” to a man, and it is 
not a bad thing for him to be wound up like 
aclock and made. to go right; but this wind- 
ing up process converts him into, it may be, a 
noble machine, but a machine still. Nearly 
everything which a soldier does he is ordered 
to’do. He is put down for a new pair of 
boots or tunic without being asked whether 
he wants them or not. His dinner comes to 
him as though it were manna from heaven. 
He is told when to get his hair cut, and when 
to put on or take off the several parts of his 

‘outfit. At length he ceases almost entirely 


,” “Manners Maxyru Man,”’ Erc., ETC. 


to think for himself, and puts child-like trust 
in the “ Queen’s Regulations.” Poor Tommy! 
I have seen him standing for nearly an hour 
at a railway station, keeping all the time a 
heavy valise on his back because no one told 
him to take it off, and he could not himself 
originate enough thought to do so. On 
Christmas-day an old soldier was carrying a 
plum-pudding from the cook-house to his 
barrack-room. A sergeant who’ happened to 
be behind him shouted out in joke, “‘ Atten- 
tion!” Down went the hands of this crea- 
ture of habit to his side, and down went the 
dish. 

The habit of being respectful and obedient 
becomes so much second nature with soldiers 
that they generally exhibit it even when in- 
toxicated, which is a very good thing not only 
for their officers, but also for outsiders, as the 
following story shows. An open-air preacher 
was addressing a crowd in the East-End of 
London, when a drunken soldier came up and 
loudly ridiculed the whole service. Finding 
that it was impossible to ignore the man, the 
strategic preacher had recourse to a manceuvre 
which proved successful. ‘Ah, my friend,” 
he said, “ you’ve only borrowed those gay red 
clothes. No servant of the Queen would get 
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drunk and interrupt a peaceful service.” Of 
course the man warmly protested that he was 
a soldier, and invited the preacher to test 
him. “Very well,” was the reply, “I will. 
Now, then, stand at attention.” This the 
soldier did as well as his drunken condition 
allowed. “ Right about face.” This also was 
accomplished with some trouble. ‘“ Now, 
quick march!” and off went the automaton 
down the Mile-end Road at the regulation 
pace. Faraday was another who understood 
and made use of the habit of unquestioning 
obedience which a man acquires in the army. 
When he was preparing to lecture in natural 
science at the Royal Institution, he adver- 
tised for a retired sergeant to help him with 
his experiments. Being asked why he sought 
for a military man, he explained that some 
of the materials that would be used were 
dangerous, and that, therefore, he wanted for 
an assistant not one who would follow his 
own ignorant judgment, and blow up him- 
self, the Professor, and the audience, but one 
who would do exactly what he would be told, 
and nothing else. 

It cannot be said with truth that British 
soldiers never grumble or “ grouce,” as they 
call it, for they do make use of this privilege, 
as do the rest of their countrymen; but 
when they have by “groucing” “ eased their 
chests,” they will go anywhere and do any- 
thing. “I often say,” writes “General” 
Booth, “if we could only get Christians to 
have one-half of the practical devotion and 
sense of duty that animate even the com- 
monest Tommy Atkins, what a change would 
be brought about in the world !” 

English soldiers can make themselves at 
home when abroad much more readily than 
the soldiers of other nations. At Cairo they 
may be seen riding donkeys and camels as 
though they were to the manner born. As 
a rule they treat the natives of the countries 
in which they are stationed well, and some- 
times even manage to chum with them, while 
understanding only a word or two of their 
language. Every native is called “Joey” by 
soldiers, and every soldier is called “ Johnny” 
by natives. Certainly an intelligent sergeant 
to whom I once remarked that it was a 
terrible thing to shoot down the brave Sou- 
danese, did say to me, “I believe, sir, those 
sort of people don’t mind being killed. They 
seem to have no feelings in them.” Still my 
friend the sergeant was anything but a hard- 
hearted man, and the only thing that pre- 
vented him from pitying his black enemies 
was this theory about their not having the 
same feelings as white men. 





But pani 2 our soldiers easily accommo. 
date themselves to foreign service they do 
not cease to love their native country, or 
forget the old folk at home. Under a begy. 
tifully blue sky abroad, of which they had 
become weary, I have heard them say that 
they would give several days’ pay to be once 
more in a London fog. Over the cots of men 
who are anything but exemplary characters, 
may be frequently noticed two small brags. 
framed photographs of “the old gentleman” 
and “ the old lady,” as they call their fathers 
and mothers. That soldiers are very fond of 
children I always knew, but never saw this 
so well exemplified as a couple of years 
when I was stationed with the Welsh Regi- 
ment in Malta. They had, as a sort of regi- 
mental pet, a little Soudanese boy, whom 
some of their members who were on active 
service in the Soudan had picked up after 
the battle of Toski. The boy was almost 
starved, and was lying between his father 
and mother, both of whom had been shot by 
English bullets. The soldier who picked up 
the child, aged at the time about four years, 
took the greatest possible trouble to get milk 
for him, which the doctors said was the only 
thing that would make him well. “Jimmy 
Welsh” became the great pet of the regi- 
ment, and each man seemed to love him as 
if he were his own. 

As an illustration of the kindness of sol- 
diers to each other, I give the following in- 
stance. A soldier was in the habit of drink- 
ing, neglecting his work, and keeping himself 
very dirty ; yet he was a good-natured fellow, 
and the occupants of his barrack-room were 
sorry when they saw him getting into trouble 
every day with his officers. They deter- 
mined to take him in hand, and try if they 
could not keep him straight. Accordingly, 
on the next pay-day they induced him, in- 
stead of spending his money in the canteen, 
to hand it over, all but one shilling, which 
he was to have for pocket-money, to one of 
their number, to be deposited for him m 
the regimental savings bank. This soon 
mounted up to a respectable little sum, the 
man’s nerves, which used to cause him to 
tremble when on parade, grew stronger, and 
in all ways the improvement of his character 
was so marked that he was made a lance- 
corporal. Alas, for the virtue that depends 
on man only! One of the many changes of 
military life removed from the poor fellow 
his kind friends. In the absence of their 
advice and interest in him he fell back into 
his old carelessness, and proceeded to disst- 
pate himself and his money worse than 
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before. Here was kindness shown, not in 
ministering to low desires, but in trying to 
eradicate them, which is surely the most 
friendly thing that one man can do for 
another. Another instance of this sort of 
kindness came under my notice lately. A 
man was confined in a military prison, and 
his chum went to seehim. “ Ah, Jim,” said 
the prisoner to his visitor, “if you had not 
been moved out of my room I would never 
have come here.” As long as he had a 
friend to look after him he behaved well. 
When the friend was removed he broke 
away, so to speak, from his moorings. The 
place that pets hold in the affections of sol- 
diers is not an insignificant one. Curious, 
and to outsiders almost repulsive, some of 
these pets are. I remember saying to a man, 
around whose neck a horrid white rat with a 
hairless tail was twining itself, “Do you 
really like that thing?” Sir,” he replied, 
very earnestly, while his eyes became diffused 
with moisture, “I could not live without 
him.” 

The observant power of soldiers is consider- 
able. Some of them can read their officers 
like a book, as is shown by the apt nick- 
names they give to them. A strict officer is 
by no means disliked so long as he is fair, 
while one who is slack and easy-going in 
order to become popular misses his aim, and 
oily gains contempt. Do we not all feel 
that it is best for us to be pulled up sharply 
when starting on a wrong road? It seems to 
Tommy that he is as it were defrauded when 
he deserves a scolding or a punishment and 
does not getone. He speaks of punishment 
as being due to him ; as, for example, “I am 
indebted ten days’ C.B. (confinement to 
barracks) for so-and-so.” “If I get my rights 
Til have a court-martial over this.” One of 
the inmates of a military prison had in a rage 
threatened to strike a warder, and had in- 
sulted the governor. As he was a young 
soldier the latter wished to deal with him 
himself, and not bring him before the visitors, 
who would have ordered him to be flogged 
for an offence so serious. Discipline, how- 
ever, had to be maintained, and as long as 
the man was obstinate and refused to con- 
form to the rules of the prison, the governor 
could not spare him. So he sent for me, 
who then was chaplain to the prison, and 
said, “I don’t want to get No. — a flogging, 
but it must be done unless he caves in and 
tells me that he is sorry for what has taken 
Place. Perhaps you would go to him and 
ask him (it will come better from you than 
from me) not to make a fool of himself, and 





bring the cat down on his back.” I talked 
to the man in his cell for about an hour, 
when at last he said, “The truth is, sir, I 
have a really awful temper. It has brought 
me into scrapes all my life, and I don’t think 
there is anything for it but a flogging. It’s 
what my father and mother should have 
given me, and now I am determined to have 
what is owed tome.” Well, my philosophic 
friend took his punishment very pluckily, 
and when I visited him next day he said he 
thought it was the best thing he could have 
done, and that it might make a man of him. 

Old soldiers are now becoming rare, but 
in the days before short service they used 
to develop a great deal of the cunning kind 
of cleverness. I once said to one of them 
who used to come to the punishment cells of 
a certain garrison abroad very often, that I 
hoped never again to see him there, and 
that it would be much better for himself if 
I did not. He said that he could not agree 
with me, for he did not think it well for a 
soldier to be altogether without crime. 
“What do you mean?” I asked. “ Well, sir, 
it’s this way. If a man is never made a 
prisoner and brought to the orderly room, 
his commanding officer forgets all about him, 
but if he commits a few crimes and then pulls 
himself together, the colonel will say, ‘So- 
and-so has been giving no trouble lately ; 
we must do something for him,’ so they look 
out for a soft billet and give it to him.” 

One cannot have much dealings with sol- 
diers without discovering that they are very 
suspicious. When any social amusement, or 
indeed anything to benefit them, is got up, 
they immediately suspect that some one is 
going to make something out of them. If it 
be organized by a chaplain, Tommy thinks 
that it is some device for getting hold of 
him in order to preach to him. Allow him 
to go into an entertainment without paying 
and he will not care to do so, suspecting that 
what is offered for nothing is not worth more. 
Even if it be worth going to he is proud and 
prefers to pay his way. ‘To this, no doubt, 
there is one exception—a soldier who is fond 
of drink can generally get more than is good 
for him if he goes into the canteen without 
even a penny in his pocket. 

Talk of the vanity of women, in my 
opinion that of men is quite as great. Cer- 
tainly a large number of soldiers enlist simply 
for the sake of “the clothes.” Not long 
since, a soldier complained to me about the 
cruelty of his commanding officer, who was 
trying to prevent the men in his regiment 
from getting their forage caps cut down to 
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suit their tastes, and wearing a little curl of 
hair on each side of the forehead. “I would 
rather,” he said, most solemnly, “lose an arm 
than have my front hair cut too short.” 

On the other hand, I once heard from a 
man in a military prison an adventure which 
showed that he did not object to making 
himself a scarecrow on an emergency. He 
had deserted from the station hospital ten 
months before the time I saw him in durance 
vile for the offence. Knowing that when he 
went into hospital all his kit would have been 
put into store, and that even if he succeeded 
in getting out of the hospital grounds, he 
could not have gone far in the blue flannel 
clothes worn by sick soldiers, without attract- 
ing attention, [asked him how he managed 
to pass the sentry at the hospital gate and 
get more presentable clothes. After describ- 
ing how he had climbed the wall on a dark 
night, I asked, “What did you do for 
clothes?” “I had noticed,” he replied, 
“‘one day from a window of the hospital 
that in a potato field not far away there was 
a scarecrow, with hat, coat, and trousers all 
complete. I took these in exchange for my 
hospital clothes, and got away safely, but so 
miserable was I that after a few weeks I 
gave myself up. The scarecrow clothes pre- 
vented me from getting work, so I was glad 
to pick up a few coppers by singing a hymn 
(I knew no songs) which was a common one 
at our church parade.” 

Representatives of the following classes 
may be found in almost every barrack-room. 
There is the man who never thinks or speaks 
of anything outside his company or regiment. 
He spends all his time cleaning his things, 
and would be like a fish out of water if pipe- 
clay were abolished. This sort of soldier, 
however, is fast disappearing, which is a pity. 

The same cannot be said of the next class 
of man to be mentioned, for if he could be 
made to disappear it would be better for all 
concerned. [allude tothe man who does not 
care anything about soldiering, and who was 
only driven to it through drink, hunger, or, 
it may be, crime. He is dirty, disorderly, 
and disobedient. He does not do his own 
work, and he takes particular care not to do 
that of any one else. If he is not in prison 
or in cells, he is shamming in hospital. Men 
whose talk is coarse are always objectionable 
companions in a barrack-room. So are those 
who are continually asking for the loan of 
things, and those whose word cannot be 
trusted. The bully of a room torments 





recruits and all of whom he is not afraid. 
No subject can be broached upon which the 
“lawyer” is not ready to lay down the law; 
and as for arguing, if you say that a thing is 
black, he will prove to you that it cannot 
be anything else but white. I knew two 
“lawyers ” belonging to different regiments, 
who got into an argument as to which of 
their respective corps went farthest up the 
Nile. Not only did they try in the end to 
persuade each other by fists, but they were 
near getting their regiments into a free fight, 
it being Christmas time, when soldiers are 
wont to take their “enjoyment” pugna 
ciously. 

However, one or two black sheep do not 
make a flock, and one or two bad and dis 
agreeable characters in a barrack-room ought 
not to make us conclude that soldiers are “g 
bad lot.” The majority are just the oppo 
site. They are clean, smart, polite, and 
generally well-conducted. It is the minority 
and not the majority who are bad, and for 
the comfort of the latter the former should 
be repressed by stern discipline. 

It is not so long ago that parents spoke of 
a young hopeful “going for a soldier” in 
much the same tone of despair as would have 
been used if they had announced his inear- 
ceration. This prejudice has become less 
and less, and is fast disappearing. The 
volunteer movement has connected the army 
with civilian life, and even the regulars are 
not now separated from it as once they were. 
They leave it for only a few years and then 
go back to it again, and this in such numbers 
that almost every family in the country is 
interested in the respectability and general 
well-being of the service. Those who know 
soldiers are well aware that their conduct is, 
generally speaking, quite as good, or perhaps, 
owing to discipline, rather better, than that 
of civilians of the same class ; but those who 
are bad are far more conspicuous on account 
of their uniform, and these acquire for all a 
bad reputation. 

Indeed, considering the terrible tempts 
tions that beset our soldiers, I am surprised 
that they are as good as they are. Perhaps, 
however, these very temptations have 4 
bracing, strengthening effect. Certainly, 1 
have known more strong Christians in the 
army than ever I have known out of It 
When a soldier is religious at all he is gene 
rally very religious, for humbug and insil- 
cerity cannot live before the somewhat fieree 
criticism of a barrack-room. 








HAT will Van Horne say? - Well, he'll fret 
Just for the sake of appearance, yet 
He has a heart like a church ; men smile 
When an oath goes rattling down that aisle. 
One hand holds to the C. P. R. 


Tight as a brake on a Pullman car ; 
The other one then goes feeling out 
Where all that is manly stands about. 
“ No dismissals this time,” he'll say, 
“Tt is April Jury’s wedding-day.” 


A train three hours behind her time 
Stands in the eyes of the world, a crime ; 
A railway train that never comes in 

Is worse, I think, in the way of sin ; 
And when it lies in a rocky cleft, 

With not one soul that it carried, left, 
With not one living to tell the tale 

Of a broken bridge or a misplaced rail, 
It has a look to the world, I swear, 

Not like that sound one standing there. 


Once I saw in the Ottertail Hills, 

On a spot where a mountain torrent spills 
A hundred streams in a dark abyss 
Walled by an adamant precipice, 

A thousand cattle go over and down 
With a mad, wild rush, and a fiery moan : 
Lost in the rage of a hot stampede, 
Hurled into night with the devil’s speed ; 
And when the last one went I stood 

Mad, with their madness in my blood ; 
Longing, I knew not why, to make 

The dreadful leap that I saw them take. 
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Almost human, they seemed to me, 
Crowding there to eternity. 

What had it been if a railway train, 

Loaded with muscle, and life, and brain, 

Had made that spring into empty space, 
Made that blind stride in its headlong race ? 
Think then of April Jury’s deed, 

Think of the hearts that till now would bleed 
If the girl from a western cattle-ranche 

Had not defeated an avalanche. 


Watch as you may, old Nature has 

Her way sometimes in a mountain pass ; 
And what she works for with forehead bent 
Needs the Almighty to circumvent ; 

With an April Jury there may-be 

To stop the run of a tragedy ; 

And just on the edge of a last, sad scene 
‘To be God’s merciful go-between. 


It was the time that the Long Divide 

Blooms and glows like an hour-old bride ; 

It was the days when the cattle come 

Back from their winter wand’rings home ; 

Time when the Kicking Horse shows its teeth, 
Snarls and foams with a demon’s breath ; 
When the Sun with a million levers lifts 
Abodes of snow from the rocky rifts ; 

When the line-man’s eyes, like the lynx’s, scans 


The lofty Bridge of the Hundred Spans. 


Round a curve, down a sharp incline, 

If the red-eyed lantern made no sign, 

Swept the train, and upon the bridge 

That binds a canyon from ridge to ridge :— 
“Watch now, mind you; neglect will stay 
An unwashed crime till your dying day, 

And purgatories cannot efface 

The sinner’s sin nor his black disgrace ; ” 

“‘ Watch then, mind you,” Van Horne had said ; 
“Mountain, bridge, and the long snow-shed : 
Your altar, the Bridge of the Hundred Spans, 
And you, priest ; acolytes; sacristans.” 

And a prayer the President then let slip, 
With the fast express on her trial trip ; 

The kind of prayer that a big hussar 

Lets go when he cuts at the arms of War. 


Never a watchman like old Carew ; 

Knew his duty, and did it, too; 

Good at scouting when scouting paid, 

Saved a post from an Indian raid— 

Trapper, miner, and mountain guide, 

Less one arm in a lumber slide ; 

Walked the line like a panther’s guard, 

Like a movarick penned in a branding-yard. 

“ Right as rain,” said the engineers, 

“With the old man working his eyes and ears.” 
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“Safe with Carew on the mountain wall,” 
Was how they put it, in Montreal, 

Right and safe was it East and West 

Till a demon rose on the mountain crest, ° 
And drove at its shoulders angry spears, 
That it rose from its sleep of a thousand years, 
That its heaving breast broke free the cords 
Of imprisoned snow as with flaming swords; 
And like a star from its frozen height, 

An avalanche leaped one Spring-tide night ; 
Leaped with a power not God’s or man’s 

To smite the Bridge of the Hundred Spans. 


It smote two score of the spans ; it slew 

With its icy squadrons old Carew. 

Asleep he lay in his snow-bound grave 

While the train drew on that he could not save ; Y 
It would drop doom-deep through the trap of death, @% 
From the light above, to the dark beneath, 

And town and village both far and near, 

Would mourn the tragedy ended here. 


One more hap in a hapless World, 

One more wreck where the Tide is swirled, 
One more heap in a Waste of Sand, 

One more clasp of a palsied Hand, 

One more cry to a soundless Word, 

One more flight of a wingless Bird ; 

The ceaseless Falling, the countless Groan, 
The waft of a Leaf and the fall of a Stone ; 
Ever the cry that a Hand will save, 

Ever the End in a fast-closed Grave ; 

Ever and ever the useless prayer, 

Beating the walls of a mute Despair. 

Doom, all doom—nay then, no all doom ! 
Rises a hope from the fast-closed tomb. 
Write not “ Lost,” with its grinding bans, 
On life, or the Bridge of the Hundred Spans. 


See on the canyon’s western ridge, 

There stands a girl! She beholds the bridge 
Smitten and broken ; she sees the need 

For a warning swift, and a daring deed. 

All lost! They lie who thus write the page 
Of life with the fears of a whining Age ; 

For Death is neither the worst nor best, 

The gaping deep nor the mountain crest. 
The blade that falls in the rush of war 

Is better than moans on a tideless bar. 

Life to the hilt, and the hilt afire— 

This keeps alight the Immortal Pyre. 

See then the act of a simple girl ; 

Learn from it, thinker, and priest, and churl ! 
See her, the lantern between her teeth, 
Crossing the quivering trap of death ! 

Hand over hand on a swaying rail, 

Sharp in her ears and her heart the wail 
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Of a hundred lives ; and she has no fear, 
Save that her prayer be not granted her. 
Cold is the snow on the rail, and chill 

The wind that comes from the frozen hill ; 
Her hair blows free and her eyes are full 

Of the look that makes heaven merciful— 
Merciful, ah, God! Quick, shut your eyes, 
Lest you wish to see how a brave girl dies! 
Dies! Dies! Not yet ; for her firm hands clasped 
The solid bridge, as the breach out-gasped, 
And the rail that held her downward swept, 
Where old Carew in his snow-grave slept. 


Now up and over the steep incline, 

She speeds with the red light for a sign ; 

She hears the cry of the coming train ; 

It trembles like lance-heads through her brain ; 
And round the curve, with a foot as fleet 

As a sinner’s that flees from the Judgment-seat, 
She flies ; and the signal swings, and then 

She knows no more : but the engine-men 

Lifted her, bore her, where women brought 

The flush to her cheek, and with kisses caught 
The warm breath back to her pallid lips, 

The life from lives that were near eclipse ; 
Blessed her, and praised her, and begged her name 
That all of their kindred should know her fame ; 
Should do her honour, and hold her dear 

As a saint in a chapel’s atmosphere ; 

Should tell how a girl from a cattle-ranche 

That night defeated an avalanche. 


Where is the wonder the engineer 
Of the train she saved, in half a year 
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Had wooed her and won her ? And here they are 

For their homeward trip in a parlour car! 

Which goes to show that old Nature’s plans 

Were wrecked with the Bridge of the Hundred Spans. 
‘‘ Express train loafing at Medicine Hat,” 

Will be sent down; you can count on that. 

But “ No dismissals,” Van Horne will say. 

“Tt is April Jury’s wedding day.” 


GILBERT PARKER, 





IN PRAISE OF VAGABONDS. 
By JOHN G. DOW. 


~— is a profound philosophy in the 

vagabond’s existence, and it has withal 
acertain beauty and nobility of its own—that 
life of few ties, few cares, few wants, few 
possessions ; that fascinating existence, full of 
change, and variety, and surprise, and con- 
tinually renewed freshness, unhampered and 
impulsive, miserable, yet so happy because 
so intensely replete with the full-blown joys 
and sorrows of mere living. The country life 
has lost a touch of beauty in losing its old- 
fashioned vagabonds. It has become im- 
poverished in colour, originality, freedom, 
adventure, story, since the police laws df the 
men of Gotham drove this now almost obso- 
lete Bohemia into respectability and the 
workhouse ; since the county constable be- 
gan to make his rounds instead of the familiar 
figure of Fred Tam, the poacher, who some- 
how always reminded one of Esau and the 
savoury meat; since the Witch of Endor 
spaewife ceased to spell out the wretch’s des- 
tiny on the lines of the hand crossed with a 
bit of silver. There was Autolycus, too, 
with his wonderful pack of wares, and his 
songs for man or woman of all sizes; we 
never see him now. On other days there 
might be the half-witted old woman with a 
reputation for uncanniness, who always bore 
ameal-poke and wore a clean white “ mutch,” 
underneath the frilled border of which her 
solemn fat face, with its hard blue china 
eye-balls, loomed like a witch’s moon. She 
would get two or three handfuls of oatmeal, 
or an oat-cake, and a lump of butter, lest she 
might bewitch the charm. We miss the old 
familiar spirit. We miss, too, those pert 
little atomies of vagabondage, commonly little 
girls, who would come and beg in good set 
terms for “ a wee bittie skun to mak’ some 
bru’, to the young yins lyin i’ the wud ;” those 
elusive imps of curiosity that made us wonder 
im vain where they came from and where they 
went to. It was a hopeless impertinence to 





seek to pin them down to any of the accre- 
dited facts of life. They spoke of their 
mother as “nae very weel,” and begged tea 
for her, but did any of them ever have a 
mother except mother Earth ? 
** The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
And these were of them.” 

Or one might witness a refreshing encounter 
with one of those big-boned wives of Tubal- 
Cain, with her iron physique, tanned skin, 
matted black hair, and fierce black eyes, ter- 
rible voice and uncontrollable tongue, and 
her “ wee wean” in the tattered shawl on 
her back—the termagant, who would never 
take a refusal, and the fertility of whose 
demands was exhaustless ; who, if she could 
not sell a pitcher, would make persuasion 
with a pan ; if she could not sell, would beg a 
petticoat, or a pair of “ould sheen,” or an 
“ould sark,” and if she couldget “nothink at 
all,” would at least have a light to her “ould 
cutty,” and stride off smoking like a new-lit 
chimney and anathematising “some folks” 
by all the saints in her heathen calendar. 
And the merry Zingari—where can we now 
go to dance ata gipsies’ wedding nowadays? 
Think of the mystery they brought with 
them from their cradle in the far Kast, and 
the pride of ancient blood that was in the 
veins of their queens. Were they cunning? 
This was but the “tact” of their tribal man- 
ners combined with that distant and watchful 
hauteur which belongs to the seed of Ishmael. 
Were they revengeful and full of hate? There 
is no right good man that cannot hate well, 
for hate is the left hand as love is the right 
of one and the same body—love to guard 
well and hate tostrike sure. Did they poach ? 
No; they only waved aside the Game-laws. 
They lived in revolt and wandering, sur- 
rounded with the romance and poetry of the 
wandering life; and they were beautiful. But 
they are gone: .all, all are gone, the old 
familiar faces, and country vagabondism, 
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stripped of its old healthy beauty and liberty, 
is being firmly screwed down into vagrancy. 
Duy by day its picturesque and innocent ele- 
ments are being eliminated and its baser and 
uglier emphasised, so that our country eyes 
are scarcely any more to be astonished and 
gladdened with the appearance of those me- 
teoric humanities, those fleeting shades of an 
unwonted mortality, those phosphorescent 
illuminations of our monotonous and com- 
monplace existence. Only the shamefaced 
appeal is left for us of some half-respectable 
young woman, whom the malicious self-righte- 
ousness of GammerGrundy has driven to the 
roads and highways with her infant in her 
arms ; only some asthmatic creature out of 
the workhouse for asummer holiday, making 
pretence to sell a few shirt-buttons and boot- 
laces ; only a casual Tubal-Cain—and even 
he is getting sadly constrained to wash him- 
self over with the yellow ochre of respecta- 
bility and his wives to curb their tongues and 
keep their hands off. 

Vagabond life, the high and the low, from 
poet to pickpocket, must. now be sought for 
in the town. There is great pity that our 
good vagabond should have to yield his birth- 
right, be, so to speak, driven from his Garden 
of Eden into city Alsatias. But in the town, 
if we have less of space to breathe in, to ex- 
pand lungs and soul in, if we have to leave the 
broad field of nature, we come to the broader 
world of humanity and the bivouac of life 
where beggars lie beside princes. There is 
something of terror in this roaring battle- 
ground with its ghastly struggle for respecta- 
bility. The vagabond enters it with his deeper 
philosophy which acts like a dissolving light 
upon the whole, and we feel an assailment 
as of some emanation from the yet unex- 
plained in life. We are furnished with an 
object-lesson upon mutability and the flux 
of things, touched with an ironic flicker of 
the aureole of a grimly capricious destiny, and 
crossed by a ghostly and evanescent shadow 
of death the leveller, which seems to say that 
after all, perhaps, “beggars are the only 
realities, and the worm the only emperor.” 


Town life is so heterogeneous and so fluc- 
tuating that it is often impossible to say who 


is the vagabond and who is not. But there 
are certain well-defined classes; and if any 
caste of vagabondism could compensate for 
the loss of the gipsies, it would be those 
temperate and happy musical Italians of the 
town. There is Pippo, in his velvet jacket 
and flaming scarf, with his soft hat set jaun- 
tily on his ear, letting loose shock of crisp, 
black, curly hair. There is Giannetta, radiant 





with the harmoniously coloured apparel of 
the South, the trim half-tinted bodice, ang 
the white camicetta rising out of it over the 
softly rounded shoulders, and reaching just 
near enough the shapely dusky throat to 
reveal some amulet or cheap trinket lurkin 
in the half-concealed bit of bosom, the ear. 
rings flashing in all their splendour of Neg. 
politan gold, and the white-and-orange ‘ker. 
chief flaunting gaily over the pretty head and 
Italian eyes beneath it, “those dove’s eyes 
that can make gods forsworn.” 

These are sporadic seeds of genuine vaga. 
bondism descended through many genera 
tions from vagabondism, and scattered abroad 
by it to extend the pedigree. Doubtless even 
now their sisters and brothers are Neapolitan 
lazzaroni. Perhaps their grandfathers were 
Calabrian brigands. What a sunny revela- 
tion they bring to dreary old Calvinistic 
Scotland and to England with its frightful 
hypocritical proprieties! How happily they 
smile with those luminous dark eyes of theirs! 
What a flash of joyful surprise, if you accom- 
pany your copper with a word in their native 
Neapolitan ! How merrily the piano-machine 
is made to rattle out its bit of opera, or if it 
is the more time-honoured organ (spare the 
barrel), what a new vitality stirs in the legs 
of the very monkey! Yes, I confess to an 
affection for poor Pippo with his dolefully 
whistling ancient hurdy-gurdy and his mon- 
key, that other inquisitive little vagabond 
hopping round at the end of his string in his 
military coat, playing rataplan upon his tiny 
kettle-drum, and grinning the while as if the 
very spirit of evil burned in him to remind 
us of a pre-Adamitic ancestry and another 
fountain of original sin. 

Music is essentially the vagabond’s art, and 
in this there are many modes. But, gentle 
reader, beware of the pitfal of German bands! 
For my own part I dislike them, not because 
they assassinate the day-and-night breeze 
with sounds as little musical of soul as & 
caterwauling chorus of cats, but because they 
have less of the true spirit and poetry of 
vagabondage than even the cats have. By 
what charter would those military popinjays, 
those respectable cavalieri d’industria, share 
in the heritage of Ishmael? They are not 
native to vagabondism nor true to its senti- 
ment ; they are too well drilled and too well 
dressed ; they would flatter Mrs. Grundy with 
their regimentals ; they are the blacklegs of 
the profession, unaccredited liverymen, coun- 
terfeit articles of German silver that bear 
not the vagabond hall-mark, mercenary ra} 
poots, mawworms in uniform, unpedigre 
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interlopers, who seek to defraud the honest | 


yagabond of what is his by right of birth, 
who seek to reap the combined benefit of 
two utterly incompatible services, the service 
of Madame Grundy and the service of Ish- 
mael, who after making day or night hideous 
with all manner of discordant grunts and 
squeals before your windows, will march with 
confident quick-step to your door, ring your 
bell with the authority of police-constables, 
and attempt to levy blackmail of you. No! 
Keep the wanderer with the wheezy concer- 
tina, keep blind Bartimeus with his fiddle 
and his dog, keep Scotty with his dreadful 
drones and bagpipe, and Paddy with his 
sprig of shillelagh and his Tipperary jigs ; 
keep the solitary cornet-player, and him with 
the merry tin-whistle, and that other who 
practises the Lydian measures of the wailful 
flute, and the scaramouch who performs on 
seven separate instruments simultaneously ; 
keep the organ and the monkey, and all the 
lovely soft-eyed, romantic Italians, give them 
an obol ; but beware how you are charmed 
by the great goose-circle of German bands. 

The town is full of other vagabonds, too 
numerous to conceive, from Dorothy Ten- 
nant’s Arabs down to the Alsatias of Crime 
and up to the Bohemias of Intellect, and the 
vagabond penetrates every range of social 
life. It is true that we must become analy- 
tical if we would discover the first principles 
of the vagabond life. These are exceeding 
simple in the end, and amount only to the 
spirit of revolt against social restraint and 
the spirit of wandering from a settled abode. 
These qualities are more highly developed in 
some than in others, and it depends upon the 
degree of their native strength whether the 
individual is marked for one of nature’s vaga- 
bonds. It is these which differentiate the 
vagabond from the ordinary man, The ordi- 
nary man believes that— 


“ A leetle vagabondage now and then 
Is relished by the most decorous men,” 
but he is timid. He is afraid of overstepping 
limits. He is like a ticket-of-leave man who 
must report himself regularly at headquar- 
ters. He believes also that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss, and he considers that it is 
the moss which makes the stone respectable. 
The vagabond eschews the parasitic vegeta- 
tion. It is precisely to save himself from 
being seized upon by this doleful growth, 
from settling into an inert lump, a nourish- 
img seat for all manner of unspeakable ver- 
min, that he so frequently moves to a new 
sphere, seeks new surroundings, takes his 
daily bath of fresh ideas, and rolls about the 





world to rub away the mould of prejudices, 
for he believes with Goethe— 
“ To give space for wandering was it 
That the earth was made so wide.” 

True vagabonds are like true poets, born, 
not made. Yet just as there are many who, 
though no poets themselves, have caught as 
it were a passing breath of the divine afflatus, 
so does the vagabond instinct more or less 
closely touch the heart of one in every few. 
The vagabond instinct is the parent stock of 
all “ wild oats.” It is there when some hap- 
less, cabined maiden longs for the liberty to 
be just a little wild. It is upon the spirit 
when that is said in the language of little 
poets to “ yearn,” whether the yearning be a 
mere gasp for the non-existent or an idle 
craving of the soul to wander into the Eldorado 
of golden dreams. It is the same spirit of 
unrest which makes us take our flights to the 
hills where we. can have the company of the 
eagle and the red-deer, and wander above 
the clouds and feel.the infinite solitude that 
the hills alone can bring ; or down to the sea- 
side, where ‘we’ can ‘find our secret unquiet 
interpreted in the burden of the homeless 
waves, It is the same which makes our 
classes of leisure peregrinate the face of the 
earth continually —Scotland, Switzerland, 
Norway, Italy, Egypt, America, all over the 
world—always “ going to and fro in the earth 
and walking up and down in it,” like that 
Prince of Vagabonds of scriptural renown. 
Ulysses expressed its power when in Ithaca 
he said, “I cannot rest from travel ;” and 
Columbus, when old and chained, he longed 
to “sail forth on one last voyage,” felt the 
same unappeasable hunger of the vagabond 
heart. Nay, to regard our lives as a whole, 
what are we all but temporary sojourners in 
a sphere that knows no stability nor rest? 
What are we but wanderers executing a series 
of marches and countermarches to the grave? 
If we cannot wander in body we shall wander 
in spirit; for however the wanderer’s foot 
may find that rest which is denied to the 
wicked, the restless soul will not lie quiescent 
in its bed of mortal clay. Rather when the 
last. scene of all approaches, and the world- 
weary limbs of the earthly vagabond refuse 
any longer to aid him in his wayfaring, the 
spirit will revolt against the body ; the crav- 
ing is still strong upon him, strong even in 
death, and he believes that the soul will 
break the bonds which bind it to its frail 
tenement of dust and ashes, and depart to 
wander on its final pilgrimage to that undis- 
covered country “from which no traveller 
returns.” 





OSKAR PLETSCH. 
By "ROBERT WALKER. 


thousands of times it has been said and 
printed—and I gladly write it again—that 
this would be a very poor sort of a world 
were it not for the children who live in it, 
and for the old people who, through all 
vicissitudes of time, have managed to keep 
well garnered up, in some cosy corner of 
their hearts, a kindly recollection of the 
days when for them, too, 


* Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy.’’ 


Coleridge adds— 
“ Oh woful when, 


Ah, for the change ’twixt now and then!” 


But—and let us thank God for it !— 
there are men and women on this beauti- 
ful green earth of ours, whose hairs are 
growing white, and whose hearts are 
filled with saddest memories, to whom, 
nevertheless, the transition years be- 
tween childhood and old age have come 
so gradually that they can recognise 
no woful change at all, and whose sub- 
mission and contentment and abiding 
peace have developed from the bright 
experiences and careless joys of infancy 
as simply and as surely as the tree , 
springs from the healthy seed. These are 
truly the blessed souls among us: the 
people who never grow old, who, through 








all their varied fortunes, have been brave 
enough to “take the gift of life with trust- 
ing hands, and star the night of death with 
heavenly hopes” All their days are linked 
together by “natural piety,” and to the last 
they retain, as a special possession, some 
remnants of the influence of the Heaven 
that lay about them in the first hours of their 
conscious being. ‘They keep their own hearts 
young, and make all kindly allowance for the 
wilful ways and the wayward flights of the 
young lives that cluster round them. 

Children, to the man who looks on life 
with an all-considerate eye, afford an endless 
source of delight and gladness. Their frank- 
ness, their utter want of forethought and 
hypocrisy, their own little tricks and dodges, 
so palpable and so gloriously innocent, are 
most refreshing to those who are wise enough 
to have grown tired both of the ways of the 
Exchange and of the over-refinements of 
modern culture. 

The familiar and domestic cares—by the 
proper exercise of which the family lives— 
too often take from sadly worried men and 
women, who happen to be fathers and 
mothers, the power to appreciate the infinite 
humour and pathos that are inseparably con- 
nected with child-life : but these are there all 
the same, and poet and painter have found 
in them the starting-point of some of their 
happiest inspirations. "We know how tender 
and how grand a part the Child fills in sacred 
art, and from the time of Reynolds down to 
the latter days of Leech and Keene and Miss 
Kate Greenaway, infancy and youth, their 
graces, their joys, their woes, their wiles, 
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their little tempers, have afforded materials 
for many a picture grave and gay. 

Some two or three years ago there died in 
Germany an artist who, at one time, was 
famous all over the Fatherland for his illustra- 
tions of child-life, and for the books he pro- 
duced for the amusement and instruction of 

oung folks. His name, Oskar Pletsch— 
“Uncle Pletsch ” he was affectionately called 
by his crowd of little sympathisers and ad- 





mirers—was familiar and well beloved in 


every nursery in his native land, and he gained 
his fame honestly. His work, if not the 
production of a man of genius, is the out- 
come of a sincere interest in his subject, 
extensive powers of observation, and a 
thorough understanding of the moods and 
manners of children. His life was one of 
labour and devotion to duty, and has in it 
the quiet, well-ordered beauty that results 
from the accordance between the man’s 
daily task and his natural disposition and 


A Horse to be Shod. 


liking. His heart was in his work, and he 
did it well and faithfully, and he kept that 
heart young to the last. 

Oskar Pletsch came of an artistic family. 
His father taught drawing in the Berlin 
Artillery School, and in Berlin, Oskar was 
born on March 26, 1830. He had an early 
initiation into the hard discipline of life. 

e drawing-master, his father, was a poor 
man, and the family young and therefore 
hungry. To help his income Pletsch senior 
engraved at home small pictures, cards, 
&e., and we are told that nothing delighted 
the little Oskar so much as to be allowed, 
even when quite a child, to sit on the bench 
beside his father, and help him in his work 

XXXII—24 


|to the best of his juvenile ability. Young 


Pletsch thus early showed his natural bent. 
He had no love for ordinary school lessons, 
and, strange to say, considering how sympa- 
thetically he reproduced in after life scenes 
of children at play, he cared not at all for 
ordinary boys’ games. His joy and his de- 
light was his pencil, and he continually tried 
his hand at sketching the people and the 
things he saw actually before him. He was 
very industrious, and accumulated a mass 
of sketches, “the go and action” of which 
promised well for the young draughtsman’s 
future. Of course he was determined to 
become an artist, and his plans took definite 
shape in 1846. He was dissatisfied with the 
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‘9 teaching he could receive at 
Berlin, and, having seen in a 
Berlin exhibition a picture by 
Bandemann, of Dresden, he 


made up his mind to pay a visit 
to that artist and endeavour 
to persuade him to take him 
as a pupil. So he packed up a 
collection of his sketches, and 


went with them to Dresden. Bandemann 
was so much pleased with the young 
Rerliner and his drawings that he offere 
to teach him free of charge. The problem 
still remained unsolved of how he was to be 
supported during his stay in Dresden. His 
father was too poor to be able to give him 
much assistance, but the difficulty was got 
over by the aid of a clergyman friend of the 
family, who interested himself, and managed 
to interest others, in the fortunes of the lad. 
Enough money was gathered to keep Pletsch 
for a year. 

He attended the Dresden Academy classes 
for a short time, and then entered Bande- 
mann’s studio. Dresden art students were 
then—as I daresay art students will be to 
the end of time—divided into two sets, one 
admiring and believing in only “the classic 
style” and the correct expression of form, 
the other finding in “ colour” the true charm 
of a picture. Pletsch, by instinct, was on 
the side of the classicists ; he naturally pre- 
ferred line to colour, and would probably 
never have made even a mediocre painter. It 
was well for him that circumstances eventu- 





ally favoured the exercise of his inclinations 
in the proper direction. But Pletsch was 
not a bigoted, hide-bound classicist. He tem. 
pered his tendency to conventionality by 
constant consultation with and study of 
Nature, and his own individuality animate 
every line he drew. Under Bandemann he 
began, after the usual aspiring-artist fashion, 
with historical subjects and ambitious por: 
traits. These are not likely to have been 
of much account. Then, and during all his 
career, Ludwig Richter’s influence was strong 
upon him. 

By the end of his first year’s residence in 
Dresden his funds were exhausted. He was 
fortunate enough, however, to take first place 
in a competition for drawings to be made in 
illustration of the Bible, and the proceeds 
kept him for a year or two. 

He had to return home to “ put in” his 
term of military service. When that was 
completed he settled again in Dresden, and 
found life rather an uphill fight. With a 
brave spirit and a determined nature, he 
abated not one jot of heart or hope. Indeed, 
so full was he of confidence in the future that 
he married a girl as poor as himself, and took 
up his abode in Berlin. Here he had to be 
busy indeed, in order to keep the wolf from 
the door; he worked from morning to night 
in giving drawing lessons and illustrating 
books. The home was a happy one, however, 
because faith and mutual love and honesty 
of purpose strengthened its inmates in their 
fight with fortune. His was an industrious, 
simple-living, God-fearing household. 

At the end of the first year a little daughter 
came to gladden the house. The father found 
in it fresh inspiration. The contemplation of 
its baby ways and charms suggested to him 
new ideas. He began to draw children, and 
discovered his true vocation. The baby was 
his model, and for its mother and it he worked 
with renewed zeal and energy. 

In 1859, the mobilisation of the Prussian 
army disturbed the steady working routine 
of Pletsch’s life. He was called again to 
serve. In his anxiety to avoid leaving home 
and family, it occurred to him to petition for 
exemption to the then Crown Prince and 
Princess (the late Emperor and our own 
Princess Royal) and to strengthen his pe 
tition by presenting to the Prince a portfolio 
of his sketches, as examples of the work he 
was engaged on in support of his wife and 
family. His petition for exemption could not 
be granted, but the Prince and Princess were 
so much pleased with the sketches, that, under 
their auspices, these, with verses by Olden- 
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berg, were published in a book, under the 
title of “The Nursery,” and had an almost 
immediate success throughout Germany. 
“The Nursery ” brought Pletsch’s name into 
rominence, and secured to him a profitable 
outlet for his talents. It had a long series 
of successors, all much on the one plan. The 
drawings are in black and white, reproduced 
in woodcut. The verses, which many of the 
public thought were by the artist himself, 
so appropriate were they to the illustrations, 
were written, for the most part, by Friedrich 
Oldenberg, Victor Bliithgen, and Franz Bonn. 
Pletsch himself, however, was the author of, 
at least, the verses that accompanied “‘ Was 
willst du werden?” One 
of his collaborateurs states 
that the suggestion and 
idea of each book was 
always Pletsch’s own, and 
that the original drawings 
were invariably better 
than the woodcut repro- 
ductions. 

“Uncle Pletsch” and 
his work appealed strongly 
for years to the hearts of 
both mothers and children 
throughout Germany, and 
“Pletsch books” were 


never failing orna- 
ments of all pro- 
perly decorated 
Christmas trees. 
As an artist he 
held a place in the 
affection of the 
young, something 
akin to that occu- 
pied by Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen as a 
writer. He was 
continually in re- 
ceipt of congratu- 
latory letters, and 
photographs of 


What next ! children from 








mothers, and 
many of these 
photographs he 
turned to good 
use in his draw- 
ings. 

For fifteen years 
and upwards, from 
1859, he may be 
said to have been 
at his best. In 
1872, he finally 
settled down in 
the neighbour- 
hood of Dresden. 


Reverie. 


Then, as years went 

on, he came to expe- 

rience the fickleness 

of popular favour. 

By his own labours 

he had given a great 

impetus in Germany 

to improvements in 

the style and general 

“set-up” of books 

for children, and now 

he was to be left be- 

hind in the race after 

novelty and change. 

In England, the fashion had set in for 

dainty coloured picture books of the Kate 

Greenaway order, and the liking for these 

spread to Germany. Poor Pletsch’s day 

was past. He recognised the importance 

of the change; he even tried one book in 

colour, but it was a failure, and his latter 

years were saddened with the knowledge 

that he was no longer sole monarch of art in 

the eyes of German boys and girls. Then ill- 

health came to rob him of his energy and his 

vivacity. His eyesight failed: symptoms of 

dropsy declared themselves. With rare 

pluck he toiled on to the end, which hap- 

med rather suddenly. He died on 12th 
anuary, 1888. 

Pletsch is described by those who knew 
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him well as a thorough Berliner, tall in figure, | stincts enables him to depict with insight 
deliberate in manner, with a deep-toned | and expression their movements and atti. 
voice, a sympathetic manner, and a fresh, | tudes. He never loses himself in his sub. 


good-humoured ex- 
pression of face. 

He was not a 
genius, but in his 
own artistic sphere 
he did admirable 
things. He was 
national to the back- 
bone; it was Ger- 
man life and Ger- 
man children he 
represented. His 
style is mannered, 
but his convention- 
alisms have always 
direct reference to 
Nature. We have 
from him all sorts 
and conditions of 
children—and they 
are all real, living 
children, full of mis- 
chief and fun and 
unconscious beauty. 
His compositions are 
exceedingly good, 
with many quaint 
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ject; he had nothing 
about him of the 
self-forgetting of 
great genius. Hence 
the reason why he is 
“not for all time,” 
But he was a sincere 
child-lover, and in 
his day and genera- 
tion did good and 
true work. Many 
children’s hearts has 
he gladdened with 
his pencil, and many 
a laugh and happy 
look has he been 
the means of pro- 
ducing. There have 
been greater artists, 
but few better, 
braver, more cheer- 
ful-minded men. 

It would be use- 
less to give here the 
names of his nume- 
rous works. I have 
a list before me now 


charms in both the grouping and the indi- | —and it is not complete—of over twenty of 
vidual figures. The natural grace of the|his principal books. Our specimen illustra- 
youngsters lent itself to the artist’s method, | tions are taken chiefly from “Daheim” and 
and his sympathy with their moods and in-| “Im Freien.” 





THE. BIRTH OF A PRAYER. 
Br JOHN REID. 


BOUT the church soft music flowed, 
Fair voices borne on organ waves, 
With tinted light the dim aisles glowed, 
Like caves that sunlit water laves ; 
The twelve apostles carved in stone 
Looked grimly down upon the nave, 
Where faces chilly as their own 
No sign of kindling fervour gave. 


The music and the sunshine kept 
The secret of their gladness well, 
As o’er our heavy souls they swept 
The tale of empty praise to tell ; 
Nor ruby light, nor old grey walls, 
Nor vested priest, nor music fair, 
Nor the sweet holy hush that falls 


Within a church, move hearts to prayer. 





I saw a grey old man bend down 
His shaggy head, his furrowed face, 
And, with a pleased and patient frown, 
Help his wee lass to find the place: 
The two heads bobbed about the page, 
Roses and withered leaves at play ; 
One finger plump, one crooked with age, 
Picked verse by verse the doubtful way. 


Great glasses, jigging to the lines, 
Braced his dim eyes the words to trace, 
While the small pouter watched the signs 
Of hope or failure in his face : 
The knotted finger stopped at last, 
So did the plump one, with an air, 
And up and down such looks were cast 
That in my heart was born a prayer. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


age werpee having heard the doctor say 

that one may catch cold in the back, 
had decided instantly to line Gavin’s waist- 
coats with flannel. She was thus engaged, 
with pins in her mouth and the scissors hid- 
ing from her every time she wanted them, 
when Jean, red and flurried, abruptly entered 
the room. 

“There! I forgot to knock at the door 
again,” Jean exclaimed, pausing contritely. 

“Never mind. Is it Rob Dow wanting 
the minister?” asked Margaret, who had seen 
Rob pass the manse dyke. 

“Na, he wasna wanting to see the minis- 
ter.” 

“ Ah, then he came to see you, Jean!” said 
Margaret archly. 

“A widow man!” cried Jean, tossing her 
head. “But Rob Dow was in no condition 


to be friendly wi’ onybody the now.” 

“Jean, you don’t mean that he has been 
drinking again ?” 

“T canna say he was drunk.” 

“Then what condition was he in ?” 

“He was in a—a swearing condition,” Jean 


answered guardedly. “ But what I want to 
speir at you is, can I gang down to the Tene- 
ments for a minute? IT’ll run there and 
back.” 

“Certainly you can go, Jean, but you must 
not run. You are always running. Did 
Dow bring you word that you were wanted 
in the Tenements ?” 

“No exactly, but I—I want to consult 
Tammas Haggart about—about something.” 

“About Dow, I believe, Jean ?” 

“Na, but about something he has done. 
Oh, ma’am, you surely dinna think I would 
take a widow man ?” 

It was the day after Gavin’s meeting with 
the Egyptian at the Kaims, and here is Jean’s 
real reason for wishing to consult Haggart. 
Half an hour before she hurried to the par- 
lour she had been at the kitchen door won- 
dering whether she should spread out her 
washing in the garret or risk hanging it in 
the courtyard. She had just decided on the 
garret when she saw Rob Dow morosely re- 
garding her from the gateway. 

“Whaur is he ?” growled Rob. 

“He's out, but it’s no for me to say whaur 
he is,” replied Jean, whose weakness was to 
be considered a church official. ‘No that I 
ken,” truthfulness compelled her to add, for 





she had an ambition to be everything she 
thought Gavin would like a woman to be. 

Rob seized her wrist viciously and glowered 
into her face. 

“You're ane o’ them,” he said. 

“Let me go. Ane o’ what?” 

* Ane o’ thae limmers called women.” 

“Sal,” retorted Jean with spirit, “ you're 
ane o’ thae brutes called men, You're drunk, 
Rob Dow.” 

“Tn the legs maybe, but no higher. I haud 
a heap.” 

“Drunk again, after all your promises to 
the minister! And you said yoursel’ that he 
had pulled you out o’ hell by the root.” 

“It’s himsel’ that has flung me back again,” 
Rob said wildly. “Jean Baxter, what does 
it mean when a minister carries flowers in 
his pouch, ay, and takes them out to look at 
them ilka minute ?” 

“* How do you ken about the holly ?” asked 
Jean, off her guard. 

“You limmer,” said Dow, “ you’ve been in 
his pouches ?” 

“It’s a lie!” cried the outraged Jean. “I 
just saw the holly this morning in a jug on 
his chimley.” 

“Carefully put by? Is it hod on the 
chimley ? Does he stand looking at it? Do 
you tell me he’s fond-like o’t ?” 

“Mercy me!” Jean exclaimed, beginning 
to shake; “ wha is she, Rob Dow?” 

“Let me see it first in its jug,” Rob an- 
swered slily, “and syne I may tell you.” 

This was not the only time Jean had been 
asked to show the minister's belongings. 
Snecky Hobart, among others, had tried on 
Gavin’s hat in the manse kitchen, and felt 
queer for some time afterwards. Women 
had been introduced on tiptoe to examine 
the handle of his umbrella, But Rob had 
not eome to admire. He snatched the holly 
from Jean’s hands, and casting it on the 
ground pounded it with his heavy boots, ery- 
ing, “Greet as you like, Jean. That’s the 
end o’ his flowers, and if I had the tawpie he 
got them frae I would serve her in the same 
way.” 

“Tl tell him what you’ve done,” said 
terrified Jean, who had tried to save the 
berries at the expense of her fingers. 

“Tell him,” Dow roared; “and tell him 
what I said too. Ay, and tell him I was at 
the Kaims yestreen. Tell him I’m hunting 
high and low for an Egyptian woman.” 

He flung recklessly out of the courtyard, 
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leaving Jean looking blankly at the mud that 
had been holly lately. Not his act of sacri- 
lege was distressing her, but his news. Were 
these berries a love token? Had God let 
Rob Dow say they were a gypsy’s love token 
and not slain him ? 

That Rob spoke of the Egyptian of the 
riots Jean never doubted. It was known 
that the minister had met this woman in 
Nanny Webster’s house, but was it not also 
known that he had given her such a talk- 
ing-to as she could never come above? Many 
could repeat the words in which he had an- 
nounced to Nanny that his wealthy friends 
in Glasgow were to give her all she needed. 
They could also tell how majestic he looked 
when he turned the Egyptian out of the 
house. In short, Nanny having kept her 
promise of secrecy, the people had been 
forced to construct the scene in the mud- 
house for themselves, and it was only their 
story that was known to Jean. 

She decided that, so far as the gypsy was 
concerned, Rob had talked trash. He had 
seen the holly in the minister’s hand, and, 
being in drink, had mixed it up with the 
gossip about the Egyptian. But that Gavin 


had preserved the holly because of the donor 


was as obvious to Jean as that the vase in her 
hand was empty. Who could she be? No 
doubt all the single ladies in Thrums were 
in love with him, but that, Jean was sure, had 
not helped them a step forward. 

To think was to Jean a waste of time. Dis- 
covering that she had been thinking, she was 
dismayed. There were the wet clothes in 
the basket looking reproachfully at her. She 
hastened back to Gavin’s room with the vase, 
but it too had eyes, and they said, “ When 
the minister misses his holly he will ques- 
tion you.” Now Gavin had already smiled 
several times to Jean, and once he had 
marked passages for her in her “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with the result that she prized the 
marks more even than the passages. To lose 
his good opinion was terrible to her. In her 
perplexity she decided to consult wise 
Tammas Haggart, and hence her appeal to 
Margaret. 

To avoid Chirsty, the humourist’s wife, 
Jean sought Haggart at his workshop win- 
dow, which was so small that an old book 
sufficed for its shutter. Haggart, whom she 
could see indistinctly at his loom, soon guessed 
from her knocks and signs (for he was 
strangely quick in the uptake) that she wanted 
him to open the window. 

“T want to speak to you confidentially,” 
Jean said in alow voice. “If you saw a grand 
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man gey fond o’ a flower, what would yoy 
think ?” 

“T would think, Jean,” Haggart answered, 
reflectively, “that he had gaen siller for't: 
ay, I would wonder——” q 

“ What would you wonder ?” 

*T would wonder how muckle he paid,” 

“But if he was a—a minister, and keepit 
the flower—say it was common holly—fond. 
like on his chimley, what would you think?” 

“T would think it was a black-burning dis. 
grace for a minister to be fond o’ flowers,” 

“I dinna haud wi’ that.” 

“Jean,” said Haggart, “I allow no one to 
contradict me.” 

“It wasna my design. But, Tammas, if 
a—a minister was fond o’ a particular flower 
—say holly—and you destroyed it by an 
accident when he wasna looking, what would 
you do?” 

“I would gie him another bit o’ holly 
for’t.” 

“But if you didna want him to ken you 
had meddled wi’t on his chimley, what would 
you do?” 

“T would put the new holly on the chin- 
ley, and he would never ken the differ.” 

“ That’s what I'll do,” muttered Jean, but 
she said aloud— 

“But it micht be that particular holly he 
liked ?” 

“Havers, Jean. To a thinking man one 
bit o’ holly is identical wi’ another bit ¢ 
holly. But how are you speiring ?” 

“Just out o’ curiosity, and I maun be 
stepping now. Thank you kindly, Tammas, 
for your humour,” 

“You're welcome,” Haggart answered, and 
closed his window. 

That day Rob Dow spent in misery, but 80 
little were his fears selfish that he scarcely 
gave a thought to his conduct at the mamse. 
For an hour he sat at his loom with his arms 
folded. Then he slouched out of the house, 
cursing little Micah, so that a neighbour 
cried “You drucken scoundrel!” after him. 
“He may be a wee drunk,” said Micah 
his father’s defence, “but he’s no mortal.’ 
Rob wandered to the Kaims in search of the 
Egyptian, and returned home no happier. 
He flung himself upon his bed and dared 
Micah to light the lamp. About gloaming 
he rose, unable to keep his mouth shut o 
his thoughts any longer, and staggered to the 
Tenements to consult Haggart. He founé 
the humourist’s door ajar, and Wearyworld 
listening at it. ‘Out’ the road,” cried 
savagely, and flung the policeman into the 
gutter. 
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“That was ill-dune, Rob Dow,” Weary- 
world said, picking himself up leisurely. 

“[’m thinking it was weel-dune,” snarled 

ob. 
. “Ay,” said Wearyworld, “we needna 
quarrel about a difference o’ opeenion ; but, 
Rol ” 

Dow, however, had already entered the 
house and slammed the door. 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered Wearyworld, depart- 
ing, “you micht hae stood still, Rob, and 
argued it out wi’ me.” 

In less than an hour after his conversation 
with Jean at the window it had suddenly 
struck Haggart that the minister she spoke 
of must be Mr. Dishart. In two hours he had 
confided his suspicions to Chirsty. In ten 
minutes she had filled the house with gossips. 
Rob arrived to find them in full ery. 

“ Ay, Rob,” said Chirsty genially, for gossip 
levels ranks, “ you’re just in time to hear a 
query about the minister.” 

“Rob,” said the Glen Quharity post, from 
whom I subsequently got the story, “ Mr. 
Dishart has fallen in—in—what do you call 
the thing, Chirsty ?” 

Birse knew well what the thing was called, 
but the word is a staggerer to say in company. 

“In love,” answered Chirsty boldly. 

“Now we ken what he was doing in the 
country yestreen,” said Snecky Hobart, “ the | 
which had been bothering us sair.” 

“The manse is fu’ o’ the flowers she sends | 
him,” said Tibbie Craik. “Jean’s at her 
wits-end to ken whaur to put them a’.” 

“Wha is she ?” 

It was Rob Dow who spoke. All saw he 
had been drinking, or they might have won- 
dered at his vehemence. 
body looked at every other body, and then | 
all sighed. 

“Ay, wha is she ?” repeated several. 

“T see you ken nothing about her,” said 
Rob, much relieved ; and he then lapsed into 
silence. 

“We ken a’ about her,” said Snecky, “ ex- 
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the factor at the Spittal’s lassie. The factor 
has a grand garden, and that would account 
for sic basketfuls o’ flowers.” 

‘““ Whaever she is,” said Birse, “I’m think- 
ing he could hae done better.” 

“T'll be fine pleased wi’ ony o’ them,” said 
Tibbie, who had a magenta silk, and so was 
jealous of no one. 

“It hasna been proved,” Haggart pointed 
out, “that the flowers came frae thae parts. 
She may be sending them frae Glasgow.” 

“T aye understood it was a Glasgow lady,” 
said Snecky. ‘“ He'll be like the Tilliedrum 
minister that got a lady to send him to the 
college on the promise that he would marry 
her as soon as he got a kirk. She made him 
sign a paper.” 

“The far-seeing limmer,” exclaimed Chirsty. 
“But if that’s what Mr. Dishart has done, how 
has he keeped it so secret ?” 

“ He wouldna want the women o’ the con- 
gregation to ken he was promised till after 
they had voted for him.” 

“T dinna haud wi’ that explanation o’t,” 
said Haggart; “but I may tell you that I 
ken for sure she’s a Glasgow leddy. Lads, 
ministers is near aye bespoke afore they’re 
licensed. There’s a michty competition for 
them in the big toons. Ay, the leddies just 
stand. at the college gates, as you may say, 
and snap them up as they come out.” 

“And just as well for the ministers, I’se 
uphaud,” said Tibbie, “for it saves them a 
heap o’ persecution when they come to the 
like o’ Thrums. There was Mr. Meiklejohn, 
the U. P. minister : he was no sooner placed 
than every genteel woman in the town was 
persecuting him. The Miss Dobies was the 


As it was, every- | maist shameless ; they fair hunted him.” 


“ Ay,” said Snecky ; “and in the tail o’ the 
day ane o’ them snacked him up. Billies, did 
you ever hear o’ a minister being refused ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Weel, then, I have; and by a widow 
woman too. His name was Samson, and if 
it had been Tamson she would hae ta’en him. 





cept just wha she is. Ay, that’s what we canna | 


bottom. Maybe you could guess, Tammas ?” 

“Maybe I could, Sneck,” Haggart replied 
cautiously ; “but on that point I offer no 
opinion.” 

“Tf she bides on the Kaims road,” said 
Tibbie Craik, “she maun be a farmer’s doch- 
ter. What say you to Bell Finlay ?” 

“Na; she’s U. P. But it micht be Loups 
0’ Malcolm’s sister. She’s promised to Muckle 
Haws ; but no doubt she would gie him the 
go-by at a word frae the minister.” 


“It’s mair likely,” said Chirsty, “to be! 


Ay, you may look, but it’s true. Her name 
was Turnbull, and she had another gent after 
her, name o’ Tibbets. She couldna make up 
her mind atween them, and for a while she 
just keeped them dangling on. Ay, but in 
the end she took Tibbets. And what, think 
you, was her reason? As you ken, thae 
grand folk has their initials on their spoons 
and nichtgowne. Ay, weel, she thocht it 
would be mair handy to take Tibbets, because 
if she had ta’en the minister the 7’s would all 
have had to.be changed to S’s. It was thocht- 
fu’ o’ her.” 
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“Is Tibbets living?” asked Haggart sharply. 

“No; he’s dead.” 

“What,” asked Haggart, “was the corp 
to trade ?” 

“T dinna ken.” 

“ T thocht no’,” said Haggart triumphantly. 
“Weel, I warrant he was a minister too. 
Ay, catch a woman giving up a minister, 
except for another minister.” 

All were looking on Haggart with admira- 
tion, when a voice from the door cried— 

“Listen, and I'll tell you a queerer ane 
than that.” 

“Hoots,” cried Birse, ‘it’s Weary world, and 
he has been hearkening. Leave him to me.” 

When the post returned, the conversation 
was back at Mr. Dishart. 

“Yes, lathies,” Haggart was saying, “daft- 
ness about women comes to all, gentle and 
simple, common and colleged, humourists and 
no humourists. You say Mr. Dishart has 
preached ower muckle at women to stoop to 
marriage, but that makes no differ. Mony a 
humourous thing hae I said about women, and 
yet Chirsty has me. It’s the same wi’ minis- 
ters. A’ at aince they see a lassie no’ un- 
like ither lassies, away goes their learning, 
and they skirl out, ‘You dawtie!’ That’s 
what comes to all.” 


“ But it hasna come to Mr. Dishart,” cried 


Rob Dow, jumping to his feet. He had 
sought Haggart to tell him all, but now he 
saw the wisdom of telling nothing. “I’m 
sick o’ your blethers. Instead o’ the minis- 
ter’s being sweet-hearting yesterday, he was 
just at the Kaims visiting the gamekeeper. 
I met him in the Wast town-end, and gaed 
there and back wi’ him.” 

“That’s proof it’s a Glasgow leddy,” said 
Snecky. 

“T tell you there’s no leddy ava!” swore 
Rob. 

** Yea, and wha sends the baskets o’ flowers, 
then ?” 

“There was only one flower,” said Rob, 
turning to his host. 

“T aye understood,” said Haggart, stolidly, 
“that there was only one flower.” 

“But though there was just ane,” per- 
sisted Chirsty, ‘what we want to ken is wha 
gae him it.” 

“Tt was me that gae him it,” said Rob; 
“it was growing on the roadside, and I 
plucked it and gae it to him.” 

The company dwindled away shamefacedly, 
yet unconvinced ; but Haggart had courage 
to say heavily— 

“Yes, Rob, I had aye a notion that he 
got it frae you.” 








Meanwhile, Gavin, unaware that talk about 
him and a woman unknown had broken out 
in Thrums, was gazing, sometimes loving] 
and again with scorn, at a little bunch of 
holly berries which Jean had gathered from 
her mother’s garden. Once she saw him flip 
them out at his window, and then she re. 
joiced. But an hour afterwards she saw him 
pick them up, and then she mourned. Never. 
theless, to her great delight, he preached his 
third sermon against woman on the followin 
Sabbath. It was universally acknowledged 
to be the best of the series. It was also the 
last. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


GAVIN told himself not to go near the 
mud-house on the following Monday ; but 
he went. The distance is half a mile, and 
the time he took was two hours. This was 
owing to his setting out due west to reach a 
point due north; yet with the intention of 
deceiving none save himself. His reason had 
warned him to avoid the Egyptian, and his 
desires had consented to be dragged west- 
ward because they knew he had started too 
soon. When the proper time came they 
knocked reason on the head, and carried him 
straight to Caddam. Here reason came to, and 
again began to state its case. Desires permit- 
ted him to halt, as if to argue the matter out, 
but were thus tolerant merely because from 
where he stood he could see Nanny’s door- 
way. When Babbie emerged from it reason 
seems to have made one final effort, for Gavin 
quickly took that side of a tree which is loved 
of squirrels at the approach of anenemy. He 
looked round the tree-trunk at her, and then 
reason discarded him. The gypsy had two 
empty pans in her hands. For a second she 
gazed in the minister’s direction, then de 
murely leaped the ditch of leaves that sepa- 
rated Nanny’s yard from Caddam, and strolled 
into the wood. Discovering with indignation 
that he had been skulking behind the tree, 
Gavin came into the open. How good of the 
Egyptian, he reflected, to go to the well for 
water, and thus save the old woman’s arms! 
Reason shouted from near the manse (he only 
heard the echo) that he could still make up 
on it. Come along, said his desires, and 
marched him prisoner to the well. j 

The path which Babbie took that day 1s 
lost in blaeberry-leaves now, and my little 
maid and I lately searched for an hour before 
we found the well. It was dry, choked with 
broom and stones and brittle, rusty pans, 
but we sat down where Babbie and Gavin 
had talked, and I stirred up many memories. 
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Probably two of those pans, that could be 
broken in the hands to-day like shortbread, 
were Nanny’s, and almost certainly the stones 
are fragments from the great slab that used 
to cover the well. Children like to peer into 
wells to see what the world is like at the 
other side, and so this covering was neces- 
sary. Rob Angus was the strong man who 
bore the stone to Caddam, flinging it a yard 
before him at a time. The well had also a 
wooden lid with leather hinges, and over this 
the stone was dragged. 

Gavin arrived at the well in time to offer 
Babbie the loan of his arms. In her struggle 
she had taken her lips into her mouth, but 
in vain did she tug at the stone, which re- 
fused to do more than turn round on the 
wood. But for her presence, the minis- 
ter’s efforts would have been equally futile. 
Though not strong, however, he had the 
national horror of being beaten before a spec- 
tator, and once at school he had won a fight 
by telling his big antagonist to come on until 
the boy was tired of pummelling him. As 
he fought with the stone now, pains shot 
through his head, and his arms threatened 
to come away at the shoulders; but remove 
it he did. 

“How strong you are!” Babbie said with 
open admiration. 

I am sure no words of mine could tell how 
pleased the minister was; yet he knew he 
was not strong, and might have known that 
she had seen him do many things far more 
worthy of admiration without admiring them. 
This, indeed, is a sad truth, that we seldom 
give our love to what is worthiest in its 
object. 

“How curious that we should have met 
here,” Babbie said, in her dangerously friendly 
way, as they filled the pans. “‘ Do you know 
I quite started when your shadow fell sud- 
denly on the stone. Did you happen to be 
passing through the wood ?” 

“No,” answered truthful Gavin, “I was 
looking for you. I thought you saw me 
from Nanny’s door.” 

“Did you? I only saw a man hiding be- 
hind a tree, and of course I knew it could 
not be you.” 

Gavin looked at her sharply, but she was 
not laughing at him. 

“Tt was I,” he admitted; “but I was not 
exactly hiding behind the tree.” 

“You had only stepped behind it for a 
moment,” suggested the Egyptian. 

Her gravity gave way to laughter under 
Gavin’s suspicious looks, but the laughing 
ended abruptly. She had heard a noise 





in the wood. Gavin heard it too, and they 
both turned round in time to see two ragged 
boys running from them. When boys are 
very happy they think they must be doing 
wrong, and in a wood, of which they are 
among the natural inhabitants, they always 
take flight from the enemy, adults, if given 
time. For my own part, when I see a boy 
drop from a tree I am as little surprised as 
if he were an apple or an acorn. But Gavin 
was startled, picturing these spies handing in 
the new sensation about him at every door, 
as a district visitor distributes tracts. The 
gypsy noted his uneasiness and resented it. 

“* What does it feel like to be afraid ?” she 
asked, eyeing him. 

“T am afraid of nothing,” Gavin answered, 
offended in turn. 

“Yes, you are. When you saw me come 
out of Nanny’s you crept behind a tree ; when 
these boys showed themselves you shook. 
You are afraid of being seen with me. Go 
away, then; I don’t want you.” 

“Fear,” said Gavin, “is one thing, and 
prudence is another.” 

“ Another name for it,” Babbie interposed. 

“Not at all; but I owe it to my position 
to be careful. Unhappily, you do not seem 
to feel—to recognise—to know: P 

“To know what ?” 

“ Let us avoid the subject.” 

“No,” the Egyptian said, petulantly. 
hate not to be told things. 
be ‘ prudent ?’” 

“You should see,” Gavin replied, awk- 
wardly, “that there is a—a difference be- 
tween a minister and a gypsy.” 

“But if I am willing to overlook it?” 
asked Babbie, impertinently. 

Gavin beat the brushwood mournfully 
with his staff. 

“T cannot allow you,” he said, “to talk 
disrespectfully of my calling. It is the 
highest a man can follow. I wish——” 

He checked himself, but he was wishing 
she could see him in his pulpit. 

“T suppose,” said the gypsy, reflectively, 
“one must be very clever to be a minister.” 

“ As for that——” answered Gavin, waving 
his hand grandly. 

“And it must be nice, too,” continued 
Babbie, “to be able to speak for a whole hour 
to people who can neither answer nor go 
away. Is it true that before you begin to 
preach you lock the door to keep the con- 
gregation in ?” ’ 

‘“T must leave you if you talkin that way.” 

“T only wanted to know.” 

“Qh, Babbie, I am afraid you have little 


“cc I 
Why must you 
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acquaintance with the inside of churches. 
Do you sit under anybody ?” 

“Do I sit under anybody?” repeated 
Babbie, blankly. 

Is it any wonder that the minister sighed ? 
“Whom do you sit under ?” was his form of 
salutation to strangers. 

“IT mean, where do you belong ?” he said. 

“Wanderers,” Babbie answered, still mis- 
understanding him, “belong to nowhere in 
particular.” 

“T am only asking you if you ever go to 
church ¢” 

“Oh, that is what you mean. 
often.” 

“What church ?” 

“You promised not to ask questions.” 

“T only mean, what denomination do you 
belong to ?” 

“Oh, the—the—— Is there an English 
church denomination ?” 

Gavin groaned. 

“Well, that is my denomination,” said 
Babbie, cheerfully. “Some day, though, I 
am coming to hear you preach. I should 
like to see how you look in your gown.” 

“We don’t wear gowns.” 

“What a shame! But I am coming, 


Yes, I go 


nevertheless. I used to like going to church 


in Edinburgh.” 

* You have lived in Edinburgh ?” 

“We gypsies have lived everywhere,” 
Babbie said, lightly, though she was annoyed 
at having mentioned Edinburgh. 

“But all gypsies don’t speak as you do?” 
said Gavin, puzzled again. “I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Of course you dinna,” replied Babbie, in 
broad Scotch. “Maybe, if you did, you 
would think that it’s mair imprudent in me 
to stand here cracking clavers wi’ the minister 
than for the minister to waste his time 
cracking wi’ me.” 

“Then why do it ?” 

“‘ Because——_ Oh, because prudence and 
I always take different roads.” 

“Tell me who you are, Babbie,” the mi- 
nister entreated; “at least tell me where 
your encampment is.” 

“You have warned me against impru- 
dence,” she said. 

“‘T want,” Gavin continued, earnestly, “ to 
know your people, your father and mother.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” he answered stoutly, “I like 
their daughter.” 

At that Babbie’s fingers played on one of 
the pans, and, for the moment, there was no 
more badinage in her. 





“You are a good man,” she said, abruptly: 
“ but you will never know my parents,” —” 

“ Are they dead ?” 

“They may be ; I cannot tell.” 

“This is all incomprehensible to me.” 

“T suppose it is. I never asked any one 
to understand me.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Gavin, excitedly, “but 
the time has come when I must know every. 
thing of you that is to be known.” 

Babbie receded from him in quick fear, 

“You must never speak to me in that 
way again,” she said in a warning voice. 

“In what way?” 

Gavin knew what way very well, but he 
thirsted to hear in her words what his own 
had implied. She did not choose to oblige 
him, however. 

“You never will understand me,” she 
said. “I daresay I might be more like other 
people now, if—if I had been brought up 
differently. Not,” she added, passionately, 
“that I want to be like others. Do you 
never feel, when you have been living a hum- 
drum life for months, that you must break 
out of it, or go crazy %” 

Her vehemence alarmed Gavin, who has 
tened to reply: 

“ My life is not humdrum. It is full of 
excitement, anxieties, pleasures, and I am 
too fond of the pleasures. Perhaps it is 
because I have more of the luxuries of life 
than you that I am so content with my lot.” 

“Why, what can you know of luxuries?” 

“T have eighty pounds a year.” 

Babbie laughed. “Are ministers so poor!” 
she asked, calling back her gravity. 

“Tt is a considerable sum,” said Gavin, 4 
little hurt, for it was the first time he had 
ever heard anyone speak disrespectfully of 
eighty pounds. 

The Egyptian looked down at her ring 
and smiled. 

“JT shall always remember your saying 
that,” she told him, “after we have 
quarrelled.” | 

‘We shall not quarrel,” said Gavin, dec- 
dedly. 

“Oh, yes, we shall.” 

“We might have done so once, but we 
know each other too well now.” 

“That is why we are to quarrel.” 

“ About what?” asked the minister. “I 
have not blamed you for deriding my stipend, 
though how it can seem small in the eyes of 
a gypsy 

“Who can afford,” broke in Babbie, “to 
give Nanny seven shillings a week.” j 

“True,” Gavin said, uncomfortably, while 
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the Egyptian again toyed with her ring. 
She was too impulsive to be reticent except 
now and then, and suddenly she said, “ You 
have looked at this ring before now. Do 
you know that if you had it on your finger 
you would be more worth robbing than with 
eighty pounds in each of your pockets ?” 

“Where did you get it?” demanded 
Gavin, fiercely. 

“Tam sorry I told you that,” the gypsy 
said, regretfully. ' 

“Tell me how you got it,” Gavin insisted, 
his face now hard. 

“Now, you see, we are quarrelling.” 

“JT must know.” 

“Must know ! 
said, haughtily. 

“No; but I have forgotten myself too 
long. Where did you get that ring ?” 

“Good afternoon to you,” said the Egyp- 
tian, lifting her pans. 

“Tt is not good afternoon,” he cried, de- 
taining her. “ It is good-bye for ever, unless 
you answer me.” 

“As you please,” she said. 


You forget yourself,” she 


“T will not 
It is no 


tell you where I got my ring. 
affair of yours.” 

“Yes, Babbie, it is.” 

She was not, perhaps, greatly grieved to 


hear him say so, for she made no answer. 

“You are no gypsy,” he continued, sus- 
piciously. 

“ Perhaps not,” she answered, again taking 
the pans. 

“This dress is but a disguise.” 

“Tt may be. Why don't you go away 
and leave me ?” 

“T am going,” he replied, wildly. “I will 
have no more to do with you. Formerly I 
pitied you, but——” 

He could not have used a word more cal- 
culated to rouse the Egyptian’s ire, and she 
walked away with her head erect. Only 
once did she look back, and it was to say— 

“This is prudence—now.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A youNG man thinks that he alone of 
mortals is impervious to love, and so the dis- 
covery that he is in it suddenly alters his 
views of his own mechanism. It is thus not 
unlike a rap on the funny-bone. Did Gavin 
make this discovery when the Egyptian left 
him? Apparently he only came to the brink 
of it and stood blind. He had driven her 
from him for ever, and his sense of loss was 
80 acute that his soul cried out for the cure 
rather than for the name of the malady. 





In time he would have realised what had 
happened, but time was denied him, for just 
as he was starting for the mud-house Babbie 
saved his dignity by returning to him. It 
was not her custom to fix her eyes on the 
ground as she walked, but she was doing so 
now, at the same time swinging the empty 
pans. Doubtless she had come back for more 
water in the belief that Gavin had gone. He 
pronounced her name with a sense of guilt, 
and she looked up surprised, or seemingly 
surprised, to find him still there. 

“T thought you had gone away long ago,” 
she said stiffly. 

“Otherwise,” asked Gavin the dejected, 
“you would not have come back to the 
well ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

*T am very sorry. Had you waited 
another moment I should have been gone.” 

This was said in apology, but the wilful 
Egyptian chose to change its meaning. 

“You have no right to blame me for dis- 
turbing you,” she declared with warmth. 

“1 did not. I only r 

“You could have been a mile away by 
this time. Nanny wanted more water.” 

Babbie scrutinised the minister sharply as 
she made this statement. Surely her con- 
science troubled her, for on his not answering 
immediately she said, “Do you presume to 
disbelieve me? What could have made me 
return except to fill the pans again ?” 

“ Nothing,” Gavin admitted eagerly, “and 
I assure you——” 

Babbie should have been grateful to his 
denseness, but it merely set her mind at rest. 

“Say anything against me you choose,” 
she told him. “Say it as brutally as you 
like, for I won’t listen.” 

She stopped to hear his response to that, 
and she looked so cold that it almost froze 
on Gavin’s lips. 

“Thad no right,” he said dolefully, ‘to 
speak to you as I did.” 

“ You had not,” answered the proud Egyp- 
tian. She was looking away from him to 
show that his repentance was not even inter- 
esting to her. However, she had forgotten 
already not to listen. 

“What business is it of mine?” asked 
Gavin, amazed at his late presumption, 
“whether you are a gypsy or no?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ And as for the ring——” 

Here he gave her an opportunity of allow- 
ing that his curiosity about the ring was 
warranted. She declined to help him, how- 
ever, and so he had to go on. 
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“ The ring is yours,” he said, “and why 
should you not wear it ?” 

“Why, indeed ¢” 

“T am afraid I have a very bad temper.” 

He paused for a contradiction, but she 
nodded her head in agreement. 

“And it isno wonder,” he continued, “that 
you think me a—a brute.” 

“T am sure it is not.” 

“But, Babbie, I want you to know that I 
despise myself for my base suspicions. No 
sooner did I see them than I loathed them 
and myself for harbouring them. Despite 
this mystery I look upon you as a noble- 
hearted girl. I will always think of you 
80.” 

This time Babbie did not reply. 

“That was all I had to say,” concluded 
Gavin, “except that I hope you will not 
punish Nanny for my sins. Good-bye.” 

*‘ Good-bye,” said the Egyptian, who was 
looking at the well. 

The minister’s legs could not have heard 
him give the order to march, for they stood 
waiting. 

“T thought,” said the Egyptian after a mo- 
ment, “ that you said you were going.” 

“T was only—brushing my hat,” Gavin 
answered with dignity. ‘You want me to 
go q ” 

She bowed, and this time he did set off. 

* You can go if you like,” she remarked 
now. 

He turned at this. 

“ But you said ”—he began diffidently. 

“ No, I did not,” she answered with indig- 
nation. 

He could see her face at last. 

“You—you are crying!” he exclaimed in 
bewilderment. 

“ Because you are so unfeeling,” sobbed 
Babbie. 

“What have I said, what have I done?” 
cried Gavin in an agony of self-contempt. 
“Oh, that I had gone away at once!” 

“ That is cruel.” 

“ What is ?” 

“To say that.” 

“ What did I say ?” 

“That you wished you had gone away.” 

“ But surely,” the minister faltered, “ you 
asked me to go.” 

“How can you say so?” asked the gypsy 
reproachfully. 

Gavin was distracted. “On my word,” 
he said earnestly, “I thought you did. And 
now I have made you unhappy. Babbie, I 
wish I were anybody but myself; I ama 
hopeless lout.” 





“ Now you are unjust,” said Babbie, hiding 
her face. 

“Again! To you?” 

“No, you stupid,” she said, beaming on 
him in her most delightful manner, “to 
yourself |” 

She gave him both her hands impetuously, 
and he did not let them go until she added, 

“Tam so glad that you are reasonable at 
last. Men are so much more unreasonable 
than women, don’t you think ?” 

“Perhaps we are,” Gavin said diplomati- 
cally. 

“Of course you are. Why, every one 
knows that. Well, I forgive you; only 
remember, you have admitted that it was all 
your fault ?” 

She was pointing her finger at him likea 
schoolmistress, and Gavin hastened to answer, 

“You were not to blame at all.” 

“T like to hear you say that,” explained 
the representative of the more reasonable 
sex, “because it was really all my fault.” 

“No, no.” 

“ Yes it was, but of course I could not say 
so till you had asked my pardon. You must 
understand that ?” 

The representative of the less reasonable 
sex could not understand it, but he agreed 
recklessly, and it seemed so plain to the 
woman that she continued confidentially, 

“T pretended that I did not want to make 
it up, but I did.” 

“Did you ?” asked Gavin, elated. 

“ Yes, but nothing could have induced me 
to make the first advance. Yousee why?” 

“Because I was so unreasonable ?” asked 
Gavin doubtfully. 

“Yes, and nasty. You admit you were 
nasty ?” 

‘Undoubtedly I have an evil temper. It 
has brought me to shame many times.” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” said the Egyptian 
charitably. “I like it. I believe I admire 
bullies.” 

“Did I bully you?” 

“T never knew such a bully. You quite 
frightened me.” 

Gavin began to be less displeased with 
himself. 

“You are sure,” inquired Babbie, “that 
you had no right to question me about the 
ring ?” 

“Certain,” answered Gavin. ; 

“Then I will tell you all about it,” said 
Babbie, “for it is natural that you should 
want to know.” 

He looked eagerly at her, and she had be- 
come serious and sad. 
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“JT must tell you at the same time,” she 
said, “who I am, and then—then we shall 
never see each other any more.” 

“Why should you tell me ?” cried Gavin, 
his hand rising to stop her. 

“ Because you have a right to know,” she 
replied, now too much in earnest to see that 
she was yielding a point. “I should prefer 
not to tell you, yet there is nothing wrong 
in my secret, and it may make you think of 
me kindly when I have gone away.” 

“Don’t speak in that way, Babbie, after 
you have forgiven me.” 

“Did Ihurt you? It was only because I 
know that you cannot trust me while I re- 
main a mystery. I know you would try to, 
but doubts would cross your mind. Yes, 
they would, they are the shadows that mys- 
teries cast. Who can believe a gypsy if the 
odds are against her ?” 

“T can,” said Gavin, but she shook her 
head, and so would he had he remembered 
three recent sermons of his own preach- 
ing. 

“T had better tell you all,” she said with 
an effort. 

“Tt is my turn now to refuse to listen to 
you,” exclaimed Gavin, who was only a chi- 
valrous boy. ‘“ Babbie, I should like to hear 
your story, but until you want to tell it to 
me I will not listen toit. I have faith in your 
honour, and that is sufficient.” 

It was boyish, but Iam glad Gavin said it, 
and now Babbie admired something in him 
that deserved admiration. His faith, no 
doubt, made her a better woman. 

“T admit that I would rather tell you 
nothing just now,” she said gratefully. “ You 
are sure you will never say again that you 
don’t understand me ?” 

“Quite sure,” said Gavin bravely. ‘“ And 
by-and-by you will offer to tell me of your 
free will.” 

“Oh, don’t let us think of the future,” 
answered Babbie. “Let us be happy for 
the moment.” 

This had been the Egyptian’s philosophy 
always, but it was ill-suited for Auld Licht 
ministers, as one of them was presently to 
discover. 

“T want to make one confession though,” 
Babbie continued almost reluctantly. “When 
you were so nasty a little while ago, I didn’t 
go back to Nanny’s. I stood watching you 
from behind a tree, and then, for an ex- 
cuse to come back, I—I poured out the 
water. Yes, and I told you another lie. 
I really came back to admit that it was all 
my fault if I could not get you to say that 





it was yours. 
first.” 

She was very near him, and the tears had 
not yet dried on her eyes. They were laugh- 
ing eyes, eyes in distress, imploring eyes. 
Her pale face, smiling, sad, dimpled yet en- 
treating forgiveness, was the one prominent 
thing in the world to him just then. He 
wanted to kiss her. He would do it as soon 
as her eyes rested on his, but she continued 
without regarding him. 

“How mean that sounds! Oh, if I were 
a man I would wish to be everything that I 
am not, and nothing that I am. I would 
scorn to be a liar, I would choose to be open 
in all things, I would try to fight the world 
honestly. But Iam only a woman, and so 
—well, that is the kind of man I would like 
to marry.” 

“ A minister may be all these things,” said 
Gavin breathlessly. 

“The man I could love,” Babbie went on, 
not heeding him, almost forgetting that he 
was there, “must not spend his days in idle- 
ness as the men I know do.” 

“1 do not.” 

“ He must be brave, no mere worker among 
others, but a leader of men.” 

“ All ministers are.” 

“ Who makes his influence felt.” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ And takes the side of the weak against 
the strong, even though the strong be in the 
right.” 

“ Always my tendency.” 

‘A man who has a mind of his own, and 
having once made it up stands to it in defi- 
ance even of _ 

“ Of his session.” 

" ra the world. He must understand me.” 

“T do.” 

“ And be my master.” 

“Tt is his lawful position in the house.” 

“He must not yield to my coaxing or 
tempers.” 

“Tt would be weakness.” 

“But compel me to do his bidding; yes, 
even thrash me if—” 

“Tf you won't listen to reason. 
cried Gavin, “I am that man!” 

Here the inventory abruptly ended, and 
these two pecple found themselves staring at 
each other, as if of a sudden they had heard 
something dreadful. I do not know how 
long they stood thus motionless and horrified. 
I cannot tell even which stirred first. All I 
know is that almost simultaneously they 
turned from each other and hurried out of 
the wood in opposite directions. 


I am’so glad you gave in 


Babbie,” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Lone before I had any thought of writing 
this story, I had told it so often to my little 
maid,* that she now knows some of it better 
than I. If you saw me looking up from my 
paper to ask her, “What was it that Birse 
said to Jean about the minister’s flowers ?” 
or, “ Where was Hendry Munn hidden on 
the night of the riots?” and heard her con- 
fident answers, you would conclude that she 
had been in the thick of these events instead 
of born some years after them. I mention 
this now because I have reached a point 
where her memory contradicts mine. She 
maintains that Rob Dow was told of the 
meeting in the wood by the two boys whom 
it disturbed, while my own impression is that 
he witnessed it. If she is right, Rob must 
have succeeded in frightening the boys into 
telling no other person, for certainly the 
scandal did not spread in Thrums. After 
all, however, it is only important to know 
that Rob did learn of the meeting. Its first 
effect was to send him sullenly to the 
drink. 

Many a time since these events I have 
pictured what might have been their upshot 
had Dow confided their discovery to me. 
Had I suspected why Rob was grown so dour 
again, Gavin’s future might have been very 
different. I was meeting Rob now and again 
in the glen, asking with an affected careless- 
ness he did not bottom for news of the little 
minister, but what he told me was only the 
gossip of the town, and what I should have 
known, that Thrums might never know it, 
he kept to himself. I suppose he feared to 
speak to Gavin, who made several efforts to 
reclaim him, but without avail. 

Yet Rob’s heart opened for a moment to 
one man, or rather was forced open by him. 
A few days after the meeting at the well Rob 
was bringing the smell of whisky with him 
down Banker’s Close when he ran against a 
famous staff, with which the doctor pinned 
him to the wall. 

“ Ay,” said the outspoken doctor, looking 
contemptuously into Rob’s bleary eyes, “so 
this is what your conversion amounts to? 
Faugh! Rob Dow, if you were half a man 
the very thought of what Mr. Dishart has 
done for you would make you run past the 

ublic-houses.” 

“Tt’s the thocht o’ him that sends me 
running to them,” growled Rob, knocking 
down the staff. “Let me alane.” 


* This is what he always called me, but I am not so very 
little. —. 





“What do you mean by that ?” demanded 
McQueen, hooking him this time. 

“Speir at himsel’; speir at the woman,” 

“ What woman ?” 

“Take your staff out o’ my neck.” 

“Not till you tell me why you of all 
people are speaking against the minister,” 

Torn by a desire for a confidant and loyalty 
to Gavin, Rob was already in a fury. 

“Say again,” he burst forth, “that I was 
speaking agin the minister and I'll practise 
on you what I’m awid to do to her.” 

“Who is she 2?” 

** Wha’s wha ?” 

“The woman whom the minister——” 

“T said nothing about a woman,” said poor 
Rob, alarmed for Gavin. ‘“‘ Doctor, I’m ready 
to swear afore a bailie that I never saw them 
thegither at the Kaims.” 

‘*The Kaims!” exclaimed the doctor, sud- 
denly enlightened. ‘Pooh! you only mean 
the Egyptian. Rob, make your mind easy 
about this. I know why he met her there.” 

“Do you ken that she has bewitched him; 
do you ken I saw him trying to put his arms 
round her; do you ken they have a trysting- 
place in Caddam Wood ?” 

This came from Rob in a rush, and he 
would fain have called it all back. 

“Ym drunk, doctor, roaring drunk,” he 
said hastily, “and it wasna the minister I 
saw ava; it was another man.” 

Nothing more could the doctor draw from 
Rob, but he had heard sufficient to smoke some 
pipes on. Like many who pride themselves 
on being recluses, McQueen loved the gossip 
that came to him uninvited; indeed, he 
opened his mouth to it as greedily as any 
man in Thrums. He respected Gavin, how- 
ever, too much to find this new dish palat- 
able, and so his researches to discover whether 
other Auld Lichts shared Rob’s fears were 
conducted with caution. “Is there no word 
of your minister’s getting a wife yet?” he 
asked several, but only got for answers, 
“There’s word o’ a Glasgow leddy’s sending 
him baskets o’ flowers,” or “ He has his e’en 
open, but he’s taking his time ; ay, he’s look- 
ing for the blade o’ corn in the stack o’ chaff.” 

This convinced McQueen that the congre- 
gation knew nothing of the Egyptian, but it 
did not satisfy him, and he made an oppor- 
tunity of inviting Gavin into the surgery. It 
was, to the doctor, the cosiest nook in his 
house, but to me and many others a room 
that smelled of hearses. On the top of the 
pipes and tobacco tins that littered the table 
there usually lay a death certificate, placed 
there deliberately by the doctor to scare his 
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sister, who had a passion for putting the sur- 
ry to rights. 

“By the way,” McQueen said, after he and 
Gavin had talked a little while, “did I ever 
advise you to smoke q” 

“Jt is your usual form of salutation,” Gavin 
answered, laughing. ‘“ But I don’t think you 
ever supplied me with a reason.” 

“J daresay not. I am too experienced a 
doctor to cheapen my prescriptions in that 
way. However, here is one good reason. I 
have noticed, sir, that at your age a man is 
either a slave toa pipe or to awoman. Do 
you want me to lend you a pipe now ?” 

“Then I am to understand,” asked Gavin 
lily, “ that your locket came into your pos- 
session in your pre-smoking days, and that 
you merely wear it from habit ?” 

“Tuts,” answered the doctor, buttoning 
his coat, “I told you there was nothing in 
the locket. If there is I have forgotten what 
it is.” 

“You are a hopeless old bachelor, I see,” 
said Gavin, unaware that the doctor was 
probing him. He was surprised next moment 
to find McQueen in the ecstasies of one who 
has won a rubber. 

“Now, then,” cried the jubilant doctor, 
“as you have confessed so much, tell me all 
about her. Name and address, please.” 

“Confess! What have I confessed ?” 

“Tt won’t do, Mr. Dishart, for even your 
face betrays you. No, no, I am an old bird, 
but I have not forgotten the ways of the 
fledglings. ‘ Hopeless bachelor,’ sir, is a sweet- 
meat in every young man’s mouth until of a 
sudden he finds it sour, and that means the 
banns. When is it to be ?” 

“We must find the lady first,” said the 
minister, uncomfortably. 

“You tell me, in spite of that face, that 
you have not fixed on her ?” 

“The difficulty, I suppose, would be to 
persuade her to fix on me.” 

“Not a bit of it. But you admit there is 
some one ?” 

“Who would have me ?” 

“You are wriggling out of it. Is it the 
banker’s daughter ?” 

“No,” Gavin cried. 

“IT hear you have walked up the back- 
wynd with her three times this week. The 

town is in a ferment about it.” 

“She is a great deal in the back-wynd.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee! I am oftener in the back- 


wynd than you, and I never meet her there.” 
“That is curious.” 
“No, it isn’t, but never mind. Perhaps 
you have fallen to Miss Pennycuick’s piano ? 








Did you hear it going as we passed the 
house ?” 

“She seems always to be playing on her 

iano.” 

“Not she; but you are supposed to be 
musical, and so when she sees you from her 
window she begins to thump. If I am in 
the School-wynd and hear the piano going, I 
know you will turn the corner immediately. 
However, I am glad to hear it is not Miss 
Pennycuick. Then it is the factor at the 
Spittal’s sister ? Well done, sir. You should 
arrange to have the wedding at the same 
time as the old earl’s, which comes off in 
summer, I believe.” 

“One foolish marriage is enough in a day, 
doctor.” 

“Eh? You call him a fool for meaning 
to marry a young wife? Well, no doubt he 
is, but he would have been a bigger fool to 
marry an old one. However, it is not Lord 
Rintoul we are discussing but Gavin Dis- 
hart. I suppose you know that the factor’s 
lassie is an Heiress ?” 

“ And, therefore, would scorn me.” 

“Try her,” said the doctor dryly. “ Her 
father and mother, as I know, married on a 
ten-pound note. But if I am wrong again I 
must adopt the popular view in Thrums. It 
is a Glasgow lady after all? Man, you 
needn’t look indignant at hearing that the 
people are discussing your intended. You can 
no more stop it than a doctor’s orders could 
keep Lang Tammas out of church. They 
have discovered that she sends you flowers 
twice every week.” 

“They never reach me,” answered Gavin, 
then remembered the holly and winced. 

“Some,” persisted the relentless doctor, 
“even speak of your having been seen to- 
gether; but of course if she is a Glasgow 
lady that is a mistake.” 

“Where did they see us?” asked Gavin, 
with a sudden trouble in his throat. 

“You are shaking,” said the doctor keenly, 
“like a medical student at his first operation. 
But as for the story that you and the lady 
have been seen together, I can guess how 
it arose. Do you remember that gypsy 

irl ?” 
: The doctor had begun by addressing the 
fire, but he suddenly wheeled round and 
fired his question in the minister’s face. 
Gavin, however, did not even blink. 

“Why should I have forgotten her?” he 
replied coolly. 

“Oh, in the stress of other occupations. 
But it was your getting the money from her 
at the Kaims for Nanny that I was to speak 
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of. Absurd though it seems, I think some 
dotard must have seen you and her at the 
Kaims and mistaken her for the lady.” 

McQueen flung himself back in his chair 
to enjoy this joke. 

“Fancy mistaking that woman for a lady!” 
he said to Gavin, who had not laughed with 
him. 

“T think Nanny has some justification for 
considering her a lady,” the minister said, 
firmly. 

“Well, I grant that. But what made me 
guffaw was a vision of the harum-scarum, 
devil-may-care little Egyptian mistress of an 
Auld Licht manse !” 

“She is neither harum-scarum nor devil- 
may-care,” Gavin answered without heat, for 
he was no longer a distracted minister. “You 
don’t understand her as I do.” 

“No, Iseem to understand her differently.” 

“What do you know of her?” 

“That is just it,” said the doctor, irritated 
by Gavin’s coolness. ‘I know she saved 
Nanny from the poorhouse, but I don’t know 
where she got the money. I know she can 
talk fine English when she chooses, but I 
don’t know where she learned it. I know 


she heard that the soldiers were coming to 


Thrums before they knew of their destina- 
tion themselves, but I don’t know who told 
her. You who understand her can doubtless 
explain these matters ?” 

“She offered to explain them to me,” 
Gavin answered, still unmoved, “but I for- 
bade her.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt is no business of yours, doctor. For- 
give me for saying so.” 

“In Thrums,” replied McQueen, “a minis- 
ter’s business is everybody’s business. I have 
often wondered who helped her to escape 
from the soldiers that night. Did she offer 
to explain that to you?” 

“She did not.” 

“Perhaps,” said the doctor sharply, “ be- 
cause it was unnecessary %” 

“That was the reason.” 

“You helped her to escape ?” 

“T did.” 

* And you are not ashamed of it ?” 

“T am not.” 

“‘ Why were you so anxious to screen her?” 

‘She saved some of my people from gaol.” 

“Which was more than they deserved.” 

“T have always understood that you con- 
cealed two of them in your own stable.” 

“Maybe I did,” the doctor had to allow. 
“ But I took my stick to them next morning. 
Besides, they were Thrums folk, while you 





had never set eyes on that imp of mischief 
before.” 

“TI cannot sit here, doctor, and hear her 
callednames,” Gavin said, rising, but McQueen 
gripped him by the shoulder. 

“For the sake of common sense, sir, don’t 
let us wrangle like a pair of women, | 
brought you here to speak my mind to you, 
and speak it I will. I warn you, Mr. Dis. 
hart, that you are being watched. You have 
been seen meeting this lassie in Caddam as 
well as at the Kaims.” 

“Let the whole town watch, doctor, I 
have met her openly.” 

" And why? Oh, don’t make Nanny your 
excuse.” 

“T won't. I met her because I love her,” 

“ Are you mad?” cried McQueen. “You 
speak as if you would marry her.” 

“Yes,” replied Gavin determinedly, “and 
I mean to do it.” 

The doctor flung up his hands. 

“T give you up,” he said, raging. “TI give 
youup. Think of your congregation, man.” 

“T have been thinking of them, and as 
soon as I have the right to do so I will tell 
them what I have told you.” 

* And until you tell them I will keep your 
madness to myself, for I warn you that, as 
soon as they do know, there will be a vacancy 
in the Auld Licht kirk of Thrums.” 

“She is a woman,” said Gavin, hesitating, 
though preparing to go, “of whom any 
minister might be proud.” 

“She is a woman,” the doctor roared, 
“that no congregation would stand. Oh, if 
you will go, there is your hat.” 

Perhaps Gavin’s face was whiter as he 
left the house than when he entered it, but 
there was no other change. Those who were 
watching him decided that he was looking 
much as usual, except that his mouth was 
shut very firm, from which they concluded 
that he had been taking the doctor to task 
for smoking. They also noted that he re- 
turned to McQueen’s house within half an 
hour after leaving it, but remained no time. 

Some explained this second visit by saying 
that the minister had forgotten his cravat, 
and had gone back for it. What really sent 
him back, however, was his conscience. He 
had said to McQueen that he helped Babbie 
to escape from the soldiers because of her 
kindness to his people, and he returned to 
own that it was a lie. 

Gavin knocked at the door of the surgery, 
but entered without waiting for a response. 
McQueen was no longer stamping through 
the room, red and furious. He had even 
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jaid aside his pipe. He was sitting back in 
his chair, looking half mournfully, half con- 
temptuously, at something in his palm. His 
hand closed instinctively when he heard the 
door open, but Gavin had seen that the ob- 
ject was an open locket. 

“Tt was only your reference to the thing,” 
the detected doctor said, with a grim laugh, 
“that made me open it. Forty years ago, 


sir, I—— phew! it is forty-two years, and I 





have not got over it yet.” He closed the 
locket with a snap. “I hope you have come 
back, Dishart, to speak more rationally ?” 

Gavin told him why he had come back, 
and the doctor said he was a fool for his 
pains. , 

“Ts it useless, Dishart, to make another 
appeal to you ?” 

“Quite useless, doctor,” Gavin answered 


|promptly. “My mind is made up at last.” 





QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Short Sunday Readings for Map. 
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THE GIFT OF THE COMFORTER. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Acts viii.; x. 44—48. 
‘‘WHAT DOTH HINDER ME TO BE BAPTIZED?”’ 


Gj°? the Holy Ghost is the author and 
giver of life. By His divine operation 
the Son of God became incarnate. On Jesus 
at His baptism the fulness of His grace was 
poured out without measure. At the crea- 
tion of the visible world He “moved on the 
face of the waters.” By Him we are born 
again, “not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible.” He intercedes within us, as the 
Lord Jesus intercedes above us, “ with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered.” It was in 
prospect of His being sent to the world that 
the Lord promised to His disciples that they 
should do greater works than He had done. 
Sin against the Holy Spirit is the unpardon- 
able sin, because there can be no repentance 
for it, and therefore no forgiveness of it. 
We may grieve Him and we may quench 
im; we may continually “increase” in 
Him, and it is our blessed duty to be filled 
with His presence. His operations are mani- 
fold, His work is invisible, His gifts are 
sovereign, His grace indispensable. By Him 
the Son of God makes the heart of man His 
personal and royal habitation. The Church 
is His temple because He is pleased to abide 
there. Before Christ went back to heaven 
He distinctly and solemnly ordained two 
sacraments to be observed and cherished by 
His Church, one on the eve of His passion, 
the other at the moment of His ascension. 
The communion of His body and blood, which 
was to be a memorial of His death, a prophecy 
of His return, and a channel of His life, is 
XXXII—25 





one of these sacraments, and (as we may 
have an opportunity of seeing hereafter) it is 
the Holy Ghost that makes this sacramen- 
tal ordinance potent with consolation and 
strength. This is the sacrament of edifica- 
tion. The other sacrament, ordained for all 
time, and for all men, He imposed upon His 
followers as at once their privilege and 
duty, and in language as clear, as explicit, 
and as authoritative as human speech could 
possibly make it. When He commanded 
baptism with water into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, He 
enacted a sacrament of initiation, which 
should begin what the other should mature, 
and should also be the successor of the 
primitive rite of circumcision ordained for 
Abraham’s seed. 

The blessedness of this first sacrament has 
stirred, in all ages of the Church, though with 
manifold degrees of importance, acute and 
even implacable controversies. Some have 
doubted if sin after baptism could be forgiven 
—anyhow, if the offender could be readmit- 
ted during his lifetime to the full privileges 
of the Church. Others (and not those who 
have thought lightly of its privilege), have 
refused it to infants and confined it to adults. 
Some have insisted on the sponsorial office 
for those baptized in infancy. Some have 
made the manner of baptism as import- 
ant as its matter, and have declined to recog- 
nise the validity of its administration except 
to those who receive it by immersion. On 
the precise nature of the blessing conferred 
in it there is a greater controversy still, one, 
moreover, which cannot be pronounced to be 
unreasonable, by those who would not post- 
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pone the spirit to the letter, and who claim 
as the essential condition of a capacity for 
grace the conscious obedience of an intelli- 
gent faith. While a few (not all of them 
scholars) decline to recognise in our Lord’s 
conversation with Nicodemus any reference 
whatever either to the form or grace of bap- 
tism, those who remember the continual 
references which St. Paul makes to it, as 
bearing closely and practically on Christian 
doctrine, accept without difficulty the more 
than probable conclusion that our Lord then 
had in His mind the sacramental ordinance, 
which afterwards was to be one of His last 
commands to the apostles whom He had 
chosen. Nevertheless they are not incon- 
siderably at variance among themselves as to 
the exact bearing of the words “ born again”; 
and in what sense and degree the meaning, 
whatever it may be proved to be, is applic- 
able in the case (which it must be admitted 
imports into the controversy one of the 
greatest difficulties of all), of those baptized 
in infancy. On one point, however, all are 
absolutely of one mind: that whatever may 
be the grace or change conferred in baptism, 
that grace or change is the invisible and 
divine work of God the Holy Ghost. One, 
who in his privileged task of helping his 
brethren simply yet not quite incompletely 
to survey at least part of the wide tract of 
Christian truth, in offering, not without diffi- 
dence, some practical thoughts on the work 
of God the Holy Ghost, can hardly without 
a palpable negligence or unworthy timidity 
entirely omit the subject of holy baptism. 
Conscious of addressing himself in these pages 
to many readers of a different communion to 
his own, he hopes to write nothing that 
should convey either the air or the tone of 
self-satisfied and even supercilious dogma- 
tism. Yet candour as well as self-respect 
must compel him to write on such a sub- 
ject with no uncertain sound, and as one who 
- has very clear convictions of his own to ex- 
pound and impress. We are drawn nearer 
to each other in the end, not by evading 
issues or watering down vital truths, but by 
comparing what we think God has taught us 
out of His Holy Word in a spirit of charity 
and teachableness. 

Baptism may truly be considered as a sign 
or seal of personal covenant with God. It is 
also, as at least one branch of the Catholic 
Church holds it to be, a certain, sure witness 
and effectual sign of grace actually bestowed 
by God therein on those who worthily receive 
it, according to their capacity at the time. 
In the case of those who receive it in riper 





years, with instructed intelligence, sincere 
repentance, and personal faith, it means the 
present and conscious forgiveness of sins, the 
being made partakers of the Divine nature, 
the entrance of the illuminated and regene- 
rated soul into the fellowship of the saints and 
the fruition of God. This is what it must have 
been to Saul when: Ananias was sent to bap- 
tize him ; what, through default of the need- 
ful repentance and faith, evidently it was 
not to Simon Magus. Here, moreover, the 
work of the Holy Spirit on the mind and 
conscience of the person desiring baptism 
anticipates in a prevenient gift of grace the 
fuller blessing given at the sacrament itself. 
The eunuch in his chariot had been person- 
ally dealt with by the Holy Ghost, or he 
had not desired baptism at all. It was 
because the Holy Ghost fell on the centurion 
and his friends at Cesarea after St. Peter's 
discourse to them, that the apostle exclaimed 
in evident joy, “Can any one forbid water 
that these should be baptized which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we ?” 

It is when we come to infant baptism— 
and we cannot be too frank about it—thatdifi- 
culties thicken, and that Christian men, who 
wish to understand their brethren rather 
than quarrel with them, have generously 
and equitably to appreciate the reluctance felt 
about the administration of such a lofty pri- 
vilege, where there is neither the intellectual 
nor spiritual capacity for apprehending its 
grace. Some arguments are adduced in 
favour of it which are not worth the breath 
that utters them; feeble, in fact, if not dis- 
honest. Yet much unnecessary opposition 
is provoked by a grave misinterpretation of 
the language used by the English Church in 
her baptismal office, and by supposing her 
to include in “regeneration” grace which 
an infant is obviously incapable of receiving, 
as well as to ignore a subsequent operation 
of grace, which is requisite to the full enjoy- 
ment of the baptismal privilege in the after 
years. 

The prudent thing to say about infant 
baptism (though it may be said to be an un- 
proved assertion), is that it is “most agree 
able with the institution of Christ.” No one 
can deny that in the earlier covenant male 
infants were circumcised at eight days old, 
and that the New Testament, written by 
Hebrews, and in the first instance addressed 
to them, by the absence of any prohibitory 
regulation on the subject, may fairly be held 
to have left the principle unchanged. The 
vital point is: What does that regeneration 
mean, for which the Church, in one great 
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reformed communion at least, publicly and 
distinctly thanks God, which presumably the 
baptized infant, whose unconsciousness is at 
Jeast no bar to the divine mercy, may be 
thought to have then received? First let it 
beclearly explained what it does not mean. It 
does not mean a change of heart, or of mind, 
or of conscience, or of will, for the simple 
“ yeason that change of this kind cannot be 
effected without the personal consciousness 
of the person in whom the changes take 
place, and that with an infant they are im- 
possible. All such changes, which practically 
are bound up with what we understand by 
conversion, happen, if at all, afterwards, 
when the moral sense is quickened, when 
the opening mind apprehends the faith of 
the gospel, when the will deliberately moves 
to duty, when the heart begins to beat with 
love to God. Such conversion may be slow 
or rapid, sudden or unconscious, taking years 
before it is recognised or experienced, often 
dating from later childhood ; but it is simply 
indispensable in every soul which would live 
in conscious union with God; and it must 
obey the laws both of the moral and intel- 
lectual life before it can be felt and known. 
But the baptized infant is admitted into the 
divine society called the Church, indwelt 
and sanctified by the Holy Ghost; it is 
brought thereby into direct spiritual contact 
with Christ, who is the head of the body, 
and Who belongs to all, even its least and 
most insignificant members; it is adopted 
into the household of God ; it is introduced 
into what is quite a new order of things— 
that invisible spiritual kingdom, which has 
laws and privileges, and citizenship, and 
dignities of its own. Out of darkness into 
light, out of love hoped for into love assured, 
out of a fatherhood of creation into a father- 
hood of adoption, out of nature into grace, 
the sacrament of baptism, the favour of God, 
the welcome of Christ, the prayers of the 
Church admit it. Surely it is no exaggera- 
tion of language to describe such a mighty 
transition as this, which baptism confers— 
if it confers anything—as a birth into a 
condition of unspeakable privilege out of a 
condition of at least shadowed uncertainty. 
Never does a Christian parent more tenderly 
love his child than when he comes to place 
his little one at the font of baptism in the 
kind arms of the Good Shepherd. Never 
does he hear the voice of Jesus with more 
thrilling, almost awful, blessedness, than 
when he hears Him say, as some of us do 
hear Him say, “Take this child, and nurse 
him for Me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 











SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Acts xix. 
‘AVE YE RECEIVED THE HOLY GHOST SINCE YE 
BELIEVED ?”’ 

Both the question and the answer have 
light thrown on them by an exact considera- 
tion of their force and meaning. “Since 
ye believed ” probably means, since you con- 
fessed your faith, and received the seal of it 
in Baptism. There was a gift of the Holy 
Spirit then, or how could the soul be quick- 
ened thereby from a death in sin into a life 
unto righteousness? ‘ We have not so much 
as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost” 
may be otherwise rendered as “‘ We have not 
so much as heard that the Holy Ghost has 
been given ”—an answer different, no doubt, 
on the surface from that in the authorised 
version, but in its essence and results amount- 
ing to much the same. Our subject is, 
“Gifts of the Holy Ghost” to be expected 
by, and to be bestowed on, the Church in 
her individual members at various periods of 
life, and for divers ends—a subject which 
needs reverent, prudent, and yet courageous 
handling, free on one side from the taint 
of unconscious fanaticism, and on the other 
from the paralysis of unbelief. First, how- 
ever, let some words be premised on the 
supreme blessedness and the perpetual ne- 
cessity of this gift, whether for the universal 
body or its separate members, for duty and 
for faith, Take two men, such as we see 
every day of our lives, equally orthodox, 
equally desirous to contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, equally accepting the 
Word of God as the final authority for the 
mind and will of God. Yet a wide gulf 
severs them and how is the gulf to be ex- 
plained? One holds these dear and inestim- 
able truths in a congealed and solid condition, 
with no delight in them, no power from them ; 
as a guide-post, not as a companion; for a 
chart of security, not as an inspiration of life. 
The other feeds on them, lives by them, 
continually assimilates more and more of 
them, presses them on others, is unconscious 
either of shame or fear in vindicating them 
before the world. The difference is here: 
one has received the Holy Ghost since he 
believed, and goes on receiving it; the other 
has not received it, hardly knowing or caring 
if it is to be received. One reads and learns 
his Bible with the heavenly light of the in- 
dwelling monitor vitalising and illuminating 
every page. The other reads it just as he 
would read any other book, and with this 
difference, that he does not go there to listen 
to a friend, to receive a message, to taste a 
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felicity. ‘Joy in the Holy Ghost” is the 
experience of the first; “‘We have not so 
much as heard if there be any Holy Ghost” 
is the confession of the other. 

So with duty. Two men have each the 
same duty, and equally recognise its import- 
ance, accept its obligation, and fulfil its com- 
mands. But one runs to it with willing feet, 
as one who finds a great spoil; the other 
moves slowly and reluctantly, as a school- 
boy to his tasks. One has his heart and his 
lips full of it; the other dismisses it from 
his thoughts at the first opportunity, and 
does not think of it again until he is com- 
pelled. One does as much as he can, the 
other as little as he can. The one feeds his 
inmost soul in doing it, the other stills his 
conscience and is content. Here, again, 
where is the difference? Simply in this—the 
possession of the Holy Ghost. The Spirit of 
God, who turns Saul into Paul, gives wings 
to the feet, fire to the heart, brightness to 
the mind, freedom to the will. ‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

So, apprehending and grasping the great 
truth, that it is the Indwelling Spirit who 
makes truth living and duty blessed, we will 

roceed briefly to consider, how and when 

e is given. 

Let me premise, what all will accept ; then 
discuss, where some will differ ; then suggest 
what most will approve. 

The Holy Spirit is pre-eminently the “Pro- 
mise of the Father,” the only gift of God 
about which we may be perfectly sure that 
it will be given to those who ask for it— 
given, of course, according to their capacity 
for receiving it. The Holy Spirit is poured 
out on men at sundry times and in divers 
manners, as the Holy Scripture leads us to 
expect, and as the history of the Church 
justifies us in assuming. The promise was 
not exhausted at Pentecost, though then the 
initial and prominent endowment of it was 
given. The intercession of the Great High 
Priest which procured it then, procures it 
continually. 

Eager and devout souls, to whom the creed 
of creeds is, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of life,” ask, not unrea- 
sonably, not presumptuously, “How may this 
special gift be best procured? Has God 
indicated any special methods by which it 
can be secured for men ?” 

To these questions answers are sometimes 
given which may be thought to savour (with- 
out any thought or consciousness of it) of 
fanaticism, if not of presumption. We hear 
now of “the baptism of the Spirit,” alleged 





to be communicated to those who, alread 
“walking in the Spirit and bringing fort 
the fruits of His indwelling life,” desire to jn. 
crease and abound more and more. Meetings 
are held of godly souls to plead for such 
baptism, and persons are bidden, almost with 
authority, to expect it, and (usually by young 
and rash lips) even upbraided for unbelief 
for not feeling to receive it, and even dis- 
missed abruptly at last as under the displea- 
sure of God. Not only does such unscriptural 
teaching wound gentle and timid hearts, but 
it comes very near indeed to an undevout 
interference with the Sovereign prerogative 
of Divine mercy, and dictates to Him, who 
keeps times and seasons in His own hands, 
when He is to obey the commands of His 
creatures and to put the sceptre of His 
eternal sovereignty into their keeping. Some 
at the other pole of religious thought recog- 
nise in the laying on of hands, as recorded 
in the apostolic history and ministered by 
apostolic men, what certain branches of the 
Catholic Church accept as Confirmation, the 
essence and value of which is in the special 
gift of the Holy Ghost, conveyed to those who 
accept that simple and very ancient ordi- 
nance in sincerity and earnestness and faith, 

About and over these matters there are 
and must be grave differences of opinion, and 
to dogmatise may only be still further to sever. 

But no one will doubt that He who has 
redeemed the human soul, and yearns over 
it, and desires its sanctification, and watches 
over its discipline, does from time to time visit 
it with special grace and endow it with excep- 
tional power. For seasons of trial, for periods 
of conflict, for duties exceptionally hard, for 
privileges unusually lofty, He commands our 
strength and supplies our need by gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. We must recognise these 
times of visitation, and listen to these voices 
of grace, dutifully and thankfully, as those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
At Holy Communion let us ask for the 
Spirit, that we may see and find Jesus. Let 
us remember that every duty is possible, 
and if we are told to be filled with the 
Spirit, we may be quite sure that to be filled 
is within our power. To care and ask and 
wait and expect His blessing is the one in- 
dispensable condition. “To him that hath 
shall more be given.” Is there a better 
prayer in all that manual of devotion which 
devout Christians, of whatever communion 
they may be, deeply revere, than this, that 
we “may daily increase in God’s Holy Spirit 
more and more, until we come to His ever 
lasting kingdom.” 
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THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Cor. iii.—vi.; Ephesians ii. 

“sxow YE NOT THAT YE ARE THE TEMPLE OF GOD, 
AND THAT THE SPIRIT OF GOD DWELLETH IN you?”’ 
When the apostle writes “Know ye not,” 
he not only asserts a fact which he held to 
be beyond controversy for one calling him- 
self a Christian, he also meant to imply that 
a failure to recognise its importance was a 
very grave ignorance. “Know ye not that 
we shall judge angels?” ‘“ Know ye not that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God?” In the passage before us, he 
emphasises the great truth that the Church as 
the Body of Christ is inhabited by the Holy 
Spirit of God, and that His influence at once 
pervades, directs, and sanctifies it as an un- 
broken and majestic whole. But in a later 
chapter of this Epistle, still using this same 
emphatic question “ Know ye not,” he presses 
the illustration much further, and indicates 
adoctrine, which if it were universally re- 
cognised and acted upon in daily life, would 
involve an immense advance in purity, 
dignity, and usefulness. From the body he 
passes to the members. From the corporate 
life he travels to the individual and separate 
nality. Each human soul, incorporated 

y Baptism into the divine society, thereby 


becomes a member of Christ, and the temple 


of the Holy Ghost. “Know ye not,” he 
asks, “that your bodies are the members of 
Christ ?” from which awful but blessed truth 
he instantly infers the need of purity. But 
Christ dwells in the soul, through the Holy 
Ghost, therefore he repeats the question, as 
ifto make it impossible for any one to miss 
the scope of his application: ‘‘ What, know 
ye not that your body” (observe the singular 
number) “is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which ye have of God.... 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which are God’s.” 

It is, of course, open to any one to say 
that this far-reaching statement is painfully 
Inconsistent with things as we find them, 
and that between the apostolic ideal of the 
Church and the normal condition of profess- 
ing Christians a great gulf is fixed. It is 
more to the purpose to admit that a gift may 
be offered without its value being recognised ; 
that if it is not recognised or cared for, the 
law of the divine kingdom comes in, “ From 
him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” St. Paul himself makes 
the woful exception, “Know ye not that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates ?” 
The Holy Spirit may enter a soul and be 
banished from it by wilful sin. ‘Quench 





not the Spirit,” unless the inspired writer was 
capable of dramatic thunder, is the solemn 
warning against a possible sin. 

The Church as a body, the Christian as an 
individual, the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
form the subject on which we will meditate 
now. The practical lessons to be drawn from 
it are the atmosphere of grace, the comfort 
of fellowship, the value of influence, the 
presence of Christ. 

The figure under which St. Paul presses 
this magnificent doctrine demands a momen- 
tary attention. Imagine a vast mansion with 
various stories, humerous rooms, one owner, 
and an atmosphere which pervades the place. 
The stories are separated from each other, and 
their several inhabitants do not mingle. The 
rooms are, some of them open, and some shut, 
by the will of the several inmates. Those 
which are left purposely open are filled with 
the atmosphere which specially pervades the 
place. Those which are partially or entirely 
closed shut out part or all of it. The rooms 
when shut can be opened, and when opened 
can be closed, and at will. They are opened 
or shut from inside, and some when once 
closed are never opened again. The parable 
explains itself. The atmosphere of grace, 
i.e. the light and comfort and help of the 
Holy Ghost, fills the corridors and passages 
and assembly rooms of the Church, also pene- 
trates each separate soul, according to the 
measure with which it opens itself to receive 
His blessing. We may have as much of the 
presence of the living God as we will. “Open 
thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” But “no 
man liveth to himself” in the temple of God. 
We cannot tell how much we lose for our- 
selves, or what we take from others, by a 
selfish or gloomy isolation. Unsociableness is 
one of the great sins of the Christian Church. 
We have all much to impart, as well as to 
receive. If we rob others of their rights 
through an exclusive or chilly selfishness, we 
rob ourselves of more. Christians are meant 
to be means of grace to each other, and too 
often are not. The value and power of in- 
fluence who shall measure? It is the very 
air we breathe, and without knowing it. It 
is the irresistible, inevitable, continuous, per- 
vasive effluence of our own personal character 
on those with whom we mix and live. No 
one knows how much he influences others, 
they hardly know it themselves ; but the in- 
fluence either heals or poisons, warms or 
chills, depresses or exhilarates, enfeebles or 
invigorates. A look, a gesture, a sigh, a 
movement, a smile, a frown, all tell, in- 
fluence. We are always influencing some 
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one, and some one is always influencing us ; 
and if the Holy Spirit of God has open access 
to mind and conscience, and heart and will, 
always, everywhere, our speech is for God, 
and our activities also; in our body and in 
our spirit we glorify God, who bought us 
with a price that we might live to His praise. 

Last and best of all, through the indwell- 
ing of His eternal spirit, the Lord Jesus 
Christ dwells in our hearts by faith, and the 
promise of the Comforter means the presence 
of Jesus. “If any man love me he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come to him, and make 
our abode with him.” This is a great 
mystery and an indisputable truth. Just so 
far as we surrender ourselves absolutely, 
and constantly, and cheerfully to the control 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit of God, 





just so far does the blessed Saviour consent | 


and become able to be the Lord of our will, 
the guide of our conscience, the light of our 
understanding, and the king of our heart, 
all by the Spirit and all in the Spirit. 
any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of His.” “Because ye are sons, 


God hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, erying, Abba, Father.” 
If only we claim our sonship, and prove 


it, and enjoy it, Christ will live in us, and 


the life we now live in the flesh, we shall | 


live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
“loved us and gave Himself for us.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Mark: vii., viii. 


‘“HOW IS IT THAT YE DO NOT UNDERSTAND ?”’ 


Two defects in the religious character of 
the disciples continually perplexed the Lord : 
their want of faith and their want of intelli- 
gence. Again and again they come before 
us in the Gospel record, and if they sur- 

rised Him much, they pained Him more. 
Whether they were baffled by the case of the 
lunatic child, or alarmed by the midnight 
storm, or were reluctant to accept His resur- 
rection, they drew from Him the expression 
of wonder, which had a note of rebuke in 
it. Was it their.slowness to catch His 
deeper meaning, or their lack of spiritual 
perception to interpret His parables, or, even 
after so long a sojourn in His company, their 
utter failure to see in His life and character 
a revelation of the Father, their opportuni- 
ties for afuller progress in Divine knowledge 
made ignorance something worse than regret- 
able misfortune. ‘“ Having eyes see ye not, 
and having ears hear ye not, and do ye not 


“Tf | 


remember?” While we fully take into 
account the fact that the Holy Spirit was 
not yet given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified, and observe how, after Pentecost, 
they seem to have passed out of the twilight 
of the breaking day into the blaze of light 
when the sun had leapt into the sky, that 
Christ was surprised indicates that He was 
disappointed ; if He was disappointed, there 
must have been sin in them. 

Let us put this question to ourselves, 
the heirs of the ages on whom Pentecost 
has fallen, and of the truths which the 
Church’s saints and doctors have digested, 
formulated, and explained, in the light of 
the mighty fact that those who are bidden 
remember that they are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in them. 
The promise to the twelve, from their de- 
parting Master, “He shall guide you [more 
exactly, show you the way] unto all truth,” 
has its meaning and value for us in our 


_eager, humble study of the Divine verities, 








The Psalmist’s prayer shall be answered for 
all who sincerely offer it, “Open Thou mine 
eyes that I may behold wondrous things out 
of Thy law.” 

Why do we not understand? and how we 
may come to understand better? are the two 
questions which I would briefly handle now, 
One reason why we do not understand 
whether it be the principles of the Divine 
government, or the direction of the Divine 
purpose, or the meaning of the Divine oracles 
(and all these things from time to time come 
under our attention, and compel our conclu- 
sions) is that we do not always care enough 
to understand, and so will not be at the 
pains to discover. The wise man speaks of 
seeking for wisdom as for silver, and of dig- 
ging for it as for hid treasures. There is 
not much seeking or digging in the common 
run of minds, which are satisfied with the 
first result that comes under their notice, 
and which must be superficial, if it is nothing 
worse. To take trouble is the one condition 
of success in every department of human 
activity, and the law holds good in the 
kingdom of God as much as in the kingdom 
of this world. Another reason why we do 
not understand is that we are far too apt, 
though often quite unaware of it, to discover 
and adopt only what is in sufficient harmony 
with our own preconceived opinions, and that 
to modify, or change, or even let go anything 
(whatever the authority for so doing may be), 
in the system of the truth we have already 
adopted, would appear to be a treason to the 
God of Truth and a perilous departure for 
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ourselves. No doubt there is such a thing 
as a dangerous and even contemptible facility 
jn changing our opinions, asif they were but 
old clothes, worn out and only to be thrown 
away. We know who has warned us against 
a class of persons who are “ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” Stability is an essential feature of 
Christian manhood, and fickleness is the 
foible of the weak. But an active, generous, 
fearless, and candid intelligence in assimi- 
lating truth must shed error. There is no 
growth without pain, there is no learning 
without some unlearning. If we are to 
really maintain asa primary maxim of morals 
in religious thought that change is decay, 
and that to modify former conceptions (when 
there is reason for doing so) is to unloose 
the moorings of faith, and to send the spirit 
wandering into the wilderness, until, with 
Hagar and Ishmael of old, the water is spent 
and death imminent, we must be consistent 
in our principles, and leave others in their 
twilight because we wish to be protected in 
our own. A Mussulman, a Roman, a 
Buddhist, a Deist may just as fairly claim as 
ourselves to be left unmolested in their in- 
herited creeds and their cherished convic- 
tions. We will all stand still where we are 
and fall asleep as we stand, but our slumber 
may become death. 

Another reason is that we do not use the 
right helps to enable us to understand ; or, 
having the right helps, we do not use them 
in the right way. Reflection, conversation, 
mingling with those who distinctly and even 
seriously differ from us, and the habitual 
study of books which handle the matters we 
would learn with depth and thoroughness, 
will soon bring us out of the deep ruts in 
which many so completely bury themselves, 
that, instead of gazing above on the inspiring 
and ennobling firmament gemmed with flash- 
ing worlds, all they see is a barren belt of sky, 
with two or three twinkling stars, if ever 
they care and try to see it. We must be con- 
tent sometimes to learn by collision and by 
conflict, by being shocked and even distressed, 
from persons whom we secretly distrust, and 
through channels which stir every prejudice 
of our soul. We shall not, we need not, we 
must not retain all we take, or assimilate all 
that we receive ; but a genuine love of truth 
18 capable of a mental hospitality which has 
4 great reward; and those who consent to 
learn only from those who flatter their self- 
love by always agreeing with them, cease to 
learn because their capacity for learning is 
paralysed and become unable to think, be- 





cause controversy never keenly stimulates 
their intellectual powers, nor puts them at 
their best. One more reason is that we so 
seldom go to the Holy Scriptures as the final 
tribunal of revealed truth, or place ourselves 
in the keeping of the Holy Spirit to be our 
counsellor and guide. “ Ye do err, not know- 
ing the Scriptures,” was our Lord’s warning 
in His day, must still be a warning to us in 
our day. The living Word of God appealed to 
the written word, for “the Scripture cannot 
be broken.” “ Bonus textuarius, bonus theo- 
logus.” There is no excuse in our day for 
an uncritical and slovenly, and puerile, in- 
terpretation of the one Book which is able to 
make us wise unto salvation. Every intelli- 
gent Christian who has leisure, culture, and 
means, should have a book of Scripture always 
in hand for patient, and exact and critical as 
well as devotional study. To know what the 
Bible means is the first step to knowing what 
it teaches. If we read the Bible more and 
other books less, there would be more steadi- 
ness and dignity in our thinking, more com- 
fort and diligence in our lives. The Holy 


Spirit, while He observes the laws of the 
human mind, and will not give the saintliest 
soul fuller or riper understanding, except in 
the way and on the methods prescribed for it 


for our highest advantage, will consent to 
take the things of Christ to the devout heart 
that longs to see them, and will fill with the 
Presence of Christ, and with the sense of His 
illuminating and inspiring love, every heart 
which truly says to Him, “Lord, I would 
see Jesus.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read 2 Timothy iii. ; Hebrews iv. 
‘6 WHAT SAITH THE SCRIPTURE? ”’ 


St. Paul in this question appeals to the 
Old Testament Scripture, and quotes it 
under a mystical illustration, rather than a 
formulated dogma. But his quotation implies 
the final authority of Scripture, and the 
authority of Scripture means the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost. From one point of view, 
almost in the front rank of questions pressing 
for settlement on a sincere thinker, is what 
is usually known as the inspiration of the 
Bible. Yet there is hardly any question of 
supreme importance so greatly needing the 
preliminary settlement of underlying prin- 
ciples ; none which is so hopelessly obscured 
and so mischievously complicated by assump- 
tions without foundation, and conclusions 
without validity. On some common points 
of inestimable importance all Christendom 
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concurs. ‘he Bible is the Word of God. | sweetness from the divine honeycomb. But 


As such, for the Church collectively, for the | 


Christian individually, it is the final court of 
appeal. It is the Word of God, because God 
the Holy Ghost has superintended and 
guided its composition in fulfilment of the 
Father’s will, and in relating the history of 
the faith and growth of the Kingdom of His 
Son. Here, however, the entire concurrence 
terminates. Some doubt as to the scope of 
its purpose, as to the quality of its contents, 
as to the exactness of its accuracy, as to the 
history of its canon. Was it meant to declare 
principles or to define rules ; was it to reveal 
the character of God, or in addition to ex- 
pound and describe His creative wisdom ; 
shall we find in it representations and organi- 
zations, or (judging from God’s methods else- 
where) must we expect to be left free to 
make them for ourselves? Is worship only 
inculcated, or, in addition, are the universal 
formularies of it to be discovered? Will its 
truths be shaped into dogmas, and harmo- 
nized and compacted into creeds? Once 


more, are the words of the Holy Book 
inspired, or simply the men who wrote them 
inspired? Further, if there are variations 
(which we are unable to harmonize) between 
some of these men’s statements and others, 


are we bound in self-defence to construct a 
theory which shall at least attempt superfi- 
cially to explain them, or shall we treat the 
apparent discrepancies as of no real import- 
ance, and in faith on the wisdom and 
righteousness of the Incarnate Jesus, the 
living word of the Father, possess our souls 
in peace. 

A very few words may suffice, not indeed 
to set these matters at rest, they are too pro- 
found and important for that, but to help 
simple souls to hold fast by their faith, not- 
withstanding the plausible difficulties urged 
against it, and to cherish their Bible as the 
rudder of their life, and bringing the silent 
company of their Saviour, even when all 
the claims made for it cannot be admitted, 
and some of the accepted buttresses of its 
authenticity cannot be held to be solid by 
all thinking men. 

The Bible is God’s mouthpiece to men. 
Men are meant to read it for themselves, and 
while thankfully using such helps and 
explanations as oral counsel and written 
commentary may afford, they must surrender 
their liberty of private judgment to no man. 
They will make some mistakes, they will oc- 
casionally miss the right meaning, and while 
they live they will never extract all the 





they will have no artificial fetters on their 
consciences, and with free access to the 
blessed Holy Spirit they will learn by degrees 
all God means them to know, and witha zest 
and assurance no human teacher could giye 
them. The words are not inspired. The 
Bible never claims this for itself. How, in. 
deed, would it help us if it were so? The 
original languages in which it was first writ. 
ten are not the languages in which we study 
them. There are varieties of text, differences 
of translation, controversies of meaning. The 
simple fact that the writers were inspired to 
write them, with the aids and on the methods 
and for the purpose which God bestowed, 
selected, and ordained in His unvarying and 
redeeming wisdom, is amply sufficient for 
those who prefer to conclude a system from 
what they actually see, rather than to con 
struct a theory from what they expect to 
see, who do not presume to be wiser than 
God in His providential and eternal method 
of illuminating and instructing the soul. The 
Bible needs to be more studied in its own 
light, and with a comparative survey of its 
multifarious contents. Not all of it is equally 
edifying, but all of it is where we find it 
in the farseeing purpose of God. As the 
Holy Spirit assisted the writers to indite it, 
He enables the disciple to understand it, not 
by sudden illumination, or by the neglecting 
of the laws of the mind, but by patient in- 
vestigation, aided by dutiful obedience, 
“The meek will He guide in judgment ; the 
meek will He teach His way.” As “holy 
men of old spake and wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” holy men now 
search the deep things of God, and fathom 
something of His purpose, and catch a glimpse 
of His ways, not through a penetrati 
cleverness, but by the insight of faith 
love. Most of all when temptation assaults 

s, conflicts enfeeble us, sorrows unmal 
us, and disappointment corrodes the very 
tissues of life, let us flee to the God of the 
Bible to hide us—let us say even from the 
depths, ‘“ Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
there is none upon earth that I desire m 
comparison of thee.” Then we shall practi 
cally use and honour the Bible much better, 
much more soberly, than by adopting the 
very loftiest theory of inspiration, which will 
not hold water an hour when face to face 
with absolute facts ; we shall win that “Joy 
in the Holy Ghost” whichis the sure reward 
of all who trust and worship Him as “the 
Lord and giver of life.” 





THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


| 
T cost Mrs. Dennistoun a struggle to yield | 
to her daughter and her daughter's | 
husband, and with her eyes open and no de- | 
lusion on the subject to throw away her two | 
thousand pounds. Two thousand pounds is a | 
big thing to throw away. There are many | 
ople much richer than Mrs. Dennistoun | 
who would have thought it a wicked thing | 
to do, and some who would have quarrelled | 
with both daughter and son-in-law rather 
than do so foolish a thing. For it was not 
merely making a present, so to speak, of the 
money, it was throwing it away. To have 
given it to Elinor would have been nothing, 
it would have been a pleasure ; but in Phil’s 
investment Mrs. Dennistoun had no confi- 
dence. It was throwing her money after 
Elinor’s money into that hungry sea which 
swallows up everything and gives nothing 
again. 
But if that had been difficult for her, it 
may be imagined with what feelings she con- 
templated her necessary meeting with John 
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Tatham. She knew everything he would 
say—more she knew what he would look : 
his astonishment, his indignation, the amaze- 


ment with which he would regard it. John 
was far from being incapable of a sacrifice. 
Mrs. Dennistoun, indeed, did him more than 
justice in that respect, for she believed that 
he had himself been on the eve of asking 
Elinor to marry him when she wassnatched up 
by,oh, so much less satisfactory a man! which 
thereader knows is not quite the case, though 
perhaps it required quite as much self-denial 
on John’s part to stand by Elinor and main- 
tain her cause under her altered circumstances 
as if it had been the case. But notwithstand- 
ing this, she knew that John would be angry 
with what she had done or promised to do, 
and would put every possible impediment in | 
her way: and when she sent for him, in order | 
that she might carry out her promise, it was | 
with a heart as sick with fright and as much | 
disturbed by the idea of a scolding as ever | 
child’s was. | 
John had been very little to the house at | 
Curzon Street. He had dined two or three 





times with Mrs. Dennistoun alone, and once | 


or twice Elinor had been of the party ; but | 


her great affection for Cousin John, and so 


the Comptons had never any guests at that’ 
house, and the fact already mentioned that 


Philip Compton never dined at home made | 
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it a difficult matter for Mrs. Dennistoun to 
ask any but her oldest friends to the curious 
little divided house, which was neither hers 
nor theirs. Thus Cousin John had met, but 
no more, Elinor’s husband, and neither of 
the gentlemen had shown the least desire to 
cultivate the acquaintance. John had not 
expressed his sentiments on the subject to 
any one, but Phil, as was natural, had been 
more demonstrative. “I don’t think much 
of your relations, Nell,” he said, “if that’s a 
specimen : a prig if ever there was one— and 
that old sheep that was at the wedding, the 
father of him, I suppose—” 

“ As they are my relations, Phil, you might 
speak of them a little more respectfully.” 

“Oh, respectfully! Bless us all! I have no 
respect for my own, and why I should have 
for yours, my little dear, I confess I can’t 
see. Oh, by the way, this is Cousin John, 
who I used to think by your blushing and 
all that——” 

“Phil, I think you are trying to make me 
angry. Cousin John is the best man in the 
world ; but I never blushed—how ridicu- 
lous! I might as well have blushed to speak 
of my brother.” 

“7 put no confidence in brothers, unless 
they’re real ones,” said Phil; “but I’m glad 
I’ve seen him, Nell. I doubt after all that 
you're such a fool, when you see us together 
—eh?” He laughed that laugh of conscious 
superiority which, when it is not perfectly 
well-founded, sounds so fatuous to the hearer. 
Elinor did not look at him. She turned her 
head away, and made no reply. 

John, on his part, as has been said, made 
no remark. If he had possessed a wife at 
home to whom he could have confided his 
sentiments, as Phil Compton had, it is possible 
that he might have said something not un- 
similar. But then had he had a wife at home 
he would have been more indifferent to Phil, 
and might not have cared to criticise him 
at all. 

Mrs. Dennistoun received him when he came 
in obedience to her call, as a child might do 
who had the power of receiving its future 
corrector. She abased herself before him, 
servilely choosing his favourite subjects, talk- 
ing of what she thought would please him, of 
former times at the Cottage, of Elinor, and 


forth. I imagine that he had a suspicion of 
the cause of all this sweetness. He looked 
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at her suspiciously, though he allowed him- 
self to be drawn into reminiscences, and to 
feel a half pleasure, half pain in the affec- 
tionate thingsthat Elinorhad said. At length, 
after some time had passed, he asked, in a 
pause of the conversation, ‘Was this all you 
wanted with me, aunt, to talk of old times ?” 

“ Wasn’t it a good enough pretext for the 
pleasure of seeing you, John ?” 

He laughed a little and shook his head. 
* Anexcellent pretext where none was wanted. 
It is very kind of you to think it a pleasure : 
but you had something also to say ?” 

“ It seems there is no deceiving you, John,” 
she said, and with many hesitations and much 
difficulty, told him her story. She saw him 
begin to flame. She saw his eyes light up, 
and Mrs. Dennistoun shook in her chair. She 
was not a woman apt to be afraid, but she 
was frightened now. 

Nevertheless, when she had finished her 
story, John at first spoke no word : and when 
he did find a tongue it was only to say, 
* You want to get back the money you lave 
on that mortgage. My dear aunt, why did 
not you tell me so at once ?” 

“ But I have just told you, John.” 

“Well, so be it. You know it will take a 
little time ; there are some formalities that 
must be gone through. You cannot make a 
demand on people in that way to pay you 
cash at once.” 

“Oh, I thought it was so easy to get 
money—on such very good security and pay- 
ing such a good adequate rate of interest.” 

“It is easy,” he said, “‘ perfectly easy ; but 
it wants a little time : and people will natu- 
rally wonder, if it is really good security and 
good interest, why you should be in such a 
hurry to get out of it.” 

“But surely, to say private reasons — 
family reasons, that will be enough.” 

“Oh, there is no occasion for giving any 
reason at all. You wish to doit; that is 
reason enough.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Dennistoun with diffi- 
dence, yet also a little self-assertion, “I 
think it is enough.” 

* Of course, of course.” But his eyes were 
flaming, and Mrs. Dennistoun would not 
allow herself to believe that she had got off. 
“ And may I ask—not that I have any right 
to ask, for of course you have better ad- 
visers—what you mean to put the money in, 
when you have got it back ?” 

“Oh, John,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, “ you 
are implacable, though you pretend different. 
You know what I want with the money, and 
you disapprove of it, and so do I. I am 





going to throw itaway. I know that just as 
well.as you do, and I am ashamed of myself: 
but I am going to do it all the same.” 

“You are going to give it to Elinor? | 
don’t think there is anything to disapprove of 
in that. It is the most natural thing in the 
world,” 

“Tf I could be sure that Elinor would get 
any good by it,” she said. 

And then his face suddenly blazed up, so 
that the former flame in his eyes was no- 
thing. He sat for a moment staring at her, 
and then he said, “ Yes, if—but I suppose 
you take the risk.” There were a great 
many things on his lips to say but he said 
none of them, except hurriedly, “ You have 
a motive, I suppose 

“TI have a motive—as futile probably as 
my act—if I could by that means, or any 
other, acquire an influence . 

John was very seldom, if ever, rude—it 
was not in his way—but at this moment he 
was so bitterly exasperated that he forgot his 
manners altogether. He burst out into a 
loud laugh, and then he jumped up to his 
feet and said, “ Forgive me. I really have a 
dozen engagements. I can’tstay. I'llseeto 
having this business done for you as soon as 
possible. You would rather old Lynch had 
no hand in it? Ill get it done for you at 
once.” 

She followed him out to the door as if 
they had been in the country, and that the 
flowery cottage door, with the great world of 
down and sky outside, instead of Curzon 
Street : longing to say something that would 
still, at the last moment, gain her John’s 
approval, or his understanding at least. But 
she could think of nothing to say. He had 
promised to manage it all for her: he had 
not reproached her : and yet not content with 
that she wanted to extort a favourable word 
from him before he should go. But she 
could not find a word to say. He it was 
only who spoke. He asked when she was 
going to return home, with his hand upon 
the street door. 

“T don’t know. I have not made any 
plans. The house is taken till July.” 

“ And you have enjoyed it ?” hesaid. “It 
has answered ?” 

What a cruel, cruel question to put to her! 
She going so unsuspectingly with him to the 
very door! Philip Compton’s servant, always 
about when he was not wanted, spying about 
to see whom it was that “down-stairs” was 
letting out, came strolling into sight. Any- 
how, whether that was the reason or not she 
made him no reply. He caught her look—# 
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look that said more than words—and turned 
round quickly and held out his hand. “I 
did not mean to be cruel,” he said. 

“Qh, no, no, no—you did not mean it— 
you were not cruel. The reverse—you are 
alwaysso kind. Yes, it has answered—I am 
more glad than I can tell you—that I 
came.” 

He it was now that looked at her anxi- 
ously, while she smiled that well-worn smile 
which is kept for people in trouble. She 
went in afterwards and sat silent for some 
time, covering her face with her hands: in 
which attitude Elinor found her after her 
afternoon visitors had gone away. 

“What is it, mother? What is it, dear 
mother % Something has happened to vex 

“Nothing, nothing, Elinor. John Tatham 
has been here. He is going to do that little 
piece of business for me.” 

“And he—has been bullying you too? 
Poor mamma !” 

“On the contrary, he did not say a word. 
He considered it—quite natural.” 

Elinor gave her mother a kiss. She had 
nothing to say. Neither of them had a word 
to say to the other. The thought that 
passed through both their minds was : “ After 


all it is only two thousand pounds—” and 
then, aprés ? was Elinor’s thought. And then, 
never more, never more! was what passed 
through Mrs. Dennistoun’s mind. 

Phil Compton smiled upon her the day 


she handed him over the money. “It isa 
great pity you took the trouble,” he said. 
“Tt is a pity to change an investment for 
such a bagatelle as two thousand pounds. 
Still, if you insist upon it, mamma. I suppose 
Nell’s been bragging of the big interest, but 
you never will feel it on a scrap like this. If 
you would let me double your income for 
you, now.” 

“You know, Philip, I cannot. 
tees would never consent.” 

“Bother trustees. They are the ruin of 
women,” he said, and as he left the room he 
turned back to ask her how long she was 
going to stay in town. 

“ How long do you stay ?” 

“Oh, till Goodwood always,” said Phil. 
“Nell’s looking forward to it, and there’s 
generally some good things just at the end 
when the heavy people have gone away: but 
: thought you might not care to stay so 
ong.” 

“T came not for town but for Elinor, 
Philip.” 

“ Exactly so. 


The trus- 


But don’t you think Elinor 





has shown herself quite able to take care of 
herself—not to say that she has me? It’s a 
thousand pities to keep you from the countr 
which you prefer, especially as, after all, Nell 
can be so little with you.” 

“Tt would be much better for her at pre- 
sent, Philip, to come with me, and rest at 
home, while you go to Goodwood. For the 
sake of the future you ought to persuade her 
to do it.” 

“T daresay. Try yourself to persuade her 
to leaveme. She won’t, you know. But why 
should you bore yourself to death staying on 
here? You don’t like it, and nobody r 

“Wants me, you mean, Philip.” 

“] never said anything so dashed straight- 
forward. Iam notachap of that kind. But 
what I say is, it’s a shame to keep you hang- 
ing on, disturbed in your rest and all that 
sort of thing. That noisy beggar Dismar 
that came in with us last night must have 
woke you up with his idiotic bellowing.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter for me : -but Elinor, 
Philip. It does matter for your wife. If 
her rest is broken it will react upon her in 
every way. I wish you would consent to 
forego those visitors in the middle of the 
night.” 

He looked at her with a sort of satirical 
indifference. ‘Sorry I can’t oblige you,” he 
said. ‘When a girl’s friends fork out hand- 
somely a man has some reason for paying a 
little attention. But when there’s nothing, 
or next to nothing, on her side, why of course 
he must pick up a little where he can, as 
much for her sake as his own.” 

“ Pick up a little!” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 

“T wish you wouldn’t repeat what I say 
like that. It makes a fellow nervous. Yes, 
of course, a man that knows what he’s about 
does pick up a little. About your move- 
ments, however? I advise you to take my 
advice and go back to your snug little house. 
It would kill me in a week, but I know it 
suits you. Why hang onfor Nell? She’sas 
well as can be, and there’s a few things that 
it would be good for us to do.” 

“Which you cannot do while I am here ? 
Is that what you mean, Philip ?” 

“T never saw any good in being what the 
French call brutal,” he said, “I hate making 
a woman cry, or that sort of thing. But 
you're a woman of sense, and I’m sure you 
must see that a young couple like Nell and 
me, who have our way to make in the 
world——” 

“You know it was for her sake entirely 
that I came here.” 


“Yes, oh yes. To do the coddling and 
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that sort of thing—which she doesn’t require 
a bit: but if I must be brutal you know 
there’s things of much more consequence we 
could do if F: 

“Tf what, Philip ?” 

“Well,” he said, turning on his heel, “if 
we had the house to ourselves.” 

This was the influence Mrs. Dennistoun 
hoped to acquire by the sacrifice of her two 
thousand pounds! When he was gone, in- 
stead of covering her face as she had done 
when John left her, Mrs. Dennistoun stared 
into the vacant air fora minute and then she 
burst into a laugh. It was not a mirthful 
laugh, it may be supposed, or harmonious, 
and it startled her as she heard it pealing 
into the silence. Whether it was loud 
enough to wake Elinor up-stairs, or whether 
she was already close by and heard it, I 
cannot tell, but she came in with a little tap 
at the door and a smile, a somewhat anxious 
and forced smile, it is true, upon her face. 

“* What is the joke?” she said. “I heard 
you laugh, and I[ thought I might come in 
and share the fun. Somehow, we don’t have 
so much fun as we used to have. What is 
it, mamma ?” 

“Tt is only a witticism of Philip’s, who has 
been in to see me,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. 
“TI won't repeat it, for probably I should 
lose the point of it—you know I always did 
spoil a joke in repeating it. I have been 
speaking to him,” she said, after a little pause, 
during which both her laugh and Elinor’s 
smile evaporated in the most curious way, 
leaving both of them very grave—“ of going 
away, Elinor.” 

“Of going away!” Elinor suddenly 
assumed a startled look : but there is a differ- 
ence between doing that and being really 
startled, which her mother, alas! was quite 
enlightened enough to see: and surely once 
more there was that mingled relief and relaxa- 
tion in the lines of her face which Mrs. Den- 
nistoun had seen before. 

“Yes, my darling,” she said, “it is June, 
and everything at the Cottage will be in full 
beauty. And, perhaps, it would do you more 
good to come. down there for a day or two 
when there is nothing doing than to have 
me here, which, after all, has not been of 
very much use to you.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, mamma. Use!—it 
has been of comfort unspeakable. But,” 
Elinor added, hurriedly, “1 see the force of 
all you say. To remain in London at this 
time of the year must be a far greater 
sacrifice than 1 have any right to ask of you, 
mamma.” 





Oh, the furtive, hurried, unreal words! 
which were such pain and horror to say with 
the consciousness of the true sentiment lying 
underneath; which made Elinor’s heart sink, 
yet were brought forth with a sort of hateful 
fervour, to imitate truth. 

Mrs. Dennistoun saw it all. There are 
times when the understanding in such a wo- 
man is almost equal to those “larger other 
eyes ” with which it is our fond hope those 
who have left us for a better country see, if 
they are permitted to see, our petty doings, 
knowing, better than we know ourselves, 
what excuses, what explanations, they are 
capable of. “As for the sacrifice,” she said, 
“we will say nothing of that, Elinor. It is 
a vain thing to say that if my life would do 
you any pleasure—for you don’t want to 
take my life, and probably the best thing I 
can do for you is to go on as long as I can. 
But in the meantime there’s no question at 
all of sacrifice—and if you can come down 
now and then for a day, and sleep in the 
fresh air——” 

“T will, I will, mamma,” said Elinor, hiding 
her face on her mother’s shoulder ; and they 
would have been something more than women 
if they had not cried together as they held 
each other in that embrace—in which there 
was so much more than met either eye or ear. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IT was about the 10th of June when Mrs. 
Dennistoun left London. She had been in 
town for about five weeks, which looked 
like as many months, and it was with a 
mingled sense of relief, and of that feeling 
which is like death in the heart, the sense of 
nothing further to be done, of the end of 
opportunity, the conclusion of all power to 
help, which sometimes comes over an anxious 
mind, without in any respect diminishing 
the anxiety, givirig it indeed a depth and 
pang beyond any other feeling that is known 
to the heart of man. What could she do 
more for her child ? Nothing. It was her only 
policy to remain away, not to see, certainly 
not to remark anything that was happening, 
to wait if perhaps the moment might come 
when she would be of use, and to hope that 
perhaps that moment might never need to 
come, that by some wonderful turn of affairs 
all might yet go well. She went back to 
Windyhill with the promise of a visit “soon,” 
Philip himself had said—in the pleasure of 
getting the house, which was her house, 
which she had paid forand provisioned, to him- 
self for his own uses. Mrs. Dennistoun could 
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not help hearing through her maid something | had purchased the hostility of both Philip 
of the festivities which were in prospect after | and John. 
she was gone, the dinners and gay receptions; John Tatham was indeed exceedingly 
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id not wish to hear of them, but these are | she had yielded to Phil Compton’s argu- 
things that will make themselves known, | ments, hats indeed he heueer’ aenliag at 
and Mrs. Dennistoun had to face the fact that | Phil Compton’s arguments, nor whether they 
Elinor was more or less consenting to the | had been exercised at all on the woman who 
7 of her — being : ry ange | ng —— all — — and many 
gave her a momentary pang. But after a © sacrifice everything er comfort. 
what did it matter? It was not her fault, | When he found that this foolish step on 
poor child. Ihave known a loving daughter | her part had been followed by her retire- 
in whose mind there was a sentiment almost ment from London, he was greatly mystified 
of relief amid her deep grief when her tender and quite unable to understand. He met 
mother died—could such a thing be possible ? | Elinor some time after at one of those assem- 
It was; because after then, however miserable | blies to which “everybody ” goes. It was, I 
she might be, there was no conflict over her, | think, the soirée at the Royal Academy— 
no rending of the strained heart both ways. | where amid the persistent crowd in the great 
A woman who has known life learns to under- | room there was a whirling crowd, twisting in 
stand and forgive a great many things ; and | and out among the others, bound for heaven 
Mrs. Dennistoun forgave her Elinor, her only knows how many other places, and pausing 
child, for whose happiness she had lived, in | here and there on tiptoe to greet an acquain- 
that she was almost glad when her mother tance, at the tail of which, carried along by 
much things however, do not make a lonel | rage ey rell ag es coe ay “4 
gs, yer, y | ither well or happy, but she was res- 
little house in the country more cheerful, or ponding more or less to the impulse of her 
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with the Rector’s family, and the good old, | with dozens of people, and sometimes turn- 
simple-minded, retired people, with their | ing a wistful and weary gaze towards the 


little complaints, yet general peacefulness, | pictures on the walls, as if she would gladly 
and incompetence to understand what tragedy | escape from the mob of her companions to 
was. They thought on the whole their neigh- | them, or anywhere. It was no impulse of 


bour at the Cottage ought to be very thank- | taste or artistic feeling, however, it is to. be 


ful that she had got her daughter well, or, if | feared, but solely the weariness of her mind. 
not very well, at least fashionably married, John watched her for some time before he 
with good connections and all that, which | approached her. Phil was not of the party, 
are always of use in the long run. It was | which was nothing extraordinary, for little 
better than marrying a poor curate, which | serious as that assembly is, it was still of much 
was almost the only chance a girl had on | too serious a kind for Phil ; but Lady Mari- 
Windyhill. | amne was there, and other ladies with whom 
It was a little hard upon Mrs. Dennistoun, | Elinor was in the habit of pursuing that gre- 
however, that she lost not only Elinor, but | garious hunt after pleasure which carries the 
John, who had been so good about coming | train of votaries along at so breakneck a pace, 
down when she was all alone at first. Of | and with so little time to enjoy the pleasure 
course, during the season, a young rising | they are pursuing. When he saw indica- 
man, with engagements growing upon him | tions that the stream was setting backwards 
every day, was very unlikely to have his | to the entrance, again to separate and take its 
Saturdays to Mondays free. So many people | various ways to other entertainments, he 
live out of town nowadays, or, at least, have | broke into the throng and called Elinor’s 
a little house somewhere to which they go | attention to himself. For a moment she 
from Saturday to Monday, taking their | smiled with genuine pleasure at the sight of 
friends with them. This was no doubt the | him, but then changed her aspect almost im- 
reason why John never came; and yet the | perceptibly. “Oh, John!” she said with 
poor lady suspécted another reason, and | that smile: but immediately looked towards 
though she no longer laughed as she had | Lady Mariamne, as if undecided what to do. 
done on that occasion when the Honourable! ‘You need not look—as if I would try to 
Phil gave her her dismissal, a smile would | detain you, Elinor.” 
come over her face sometimes when she re-| ‘Do youthink I am afraid of your detain- 
flected that with her two thousand pounds she | ing me? I thought I should be sure to meet 
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you to-night, and was on the outlook. How 
is it that we never see you now ?” 

He refused the natural retort that she had 
never asked to see him, and only said with 
a smile, “I hear my aunt is gone.” 

“Do you mean to say that you only came 
for her? That is an unkind speech. Yes, 
she has gone. It was cruel to keep her in 
town for the best part of the year.” 

“But she intended to stay till July, 
Elinor.” 

“Did she? I think you are mistaken, 
John. She intended to watch over me— 
dear mamma, she thinks too much of me— 
but when she saw that I was quite well— ” 

“You don’t look to me so extraordinarily 
well.” 

“Don’t I? I must be a fraud then. No- 
body could be stronger. I’m going to a mul- 
titude of places to-night. Wherever my 
Hebrew leader goes I go,” said Elinor, with a 
laugh. “I have given myself up for to- 
night, and she is never satisfied with less than 
a dozen.” 

“Ten minutes to each.” 

+ “Oh, half an hour at least: and with having 
our carriage found for us at every place, and 
the risk of getting into a queue, and all the 


delays of coming and going, it cannot be much 


less than three-quarters of an hour. This is 
the third. I .think three more will weary 
even the Jew.” 

“You are with Lady Mariamne then, 
Elinor.” 

““Yes—oh, you need not make that face. 
She is as good as the rest, and pretends to 
nothing, at least. I have no carriage, you 
know, and Phil took fright at my dear old 
fly. He thought a hired brougham was not 
good when I was alone.” 

“That was quite true. Nevertheless, I 
should like above all things to keep you here 
a little longer to look at some of the pic- 
tures, and take you home in a hansom 
after.” 

She laughed. “Oh, so should I—fancy, I 
have not seen the pictures, not at all. We 
came in a mob to the private view ; and then 
one day I was coming with mamma, but was 
stopped by something, and now Always 
people, people—nothing else. ‘ Did you see 
So-and-so? There’s some one bowing to you, 
Nell ‘Be sure you speak a word to the 
Thises or the Thats’—while I don’t care 
for one of them. But I fear the hansom 
would not do, John.” 

“It would have done very well in the old 
days. Your mother would not have been 
displeased.” 





“The 


old days are gone and will never 
return,” 


she said, half sad, half smiling. 
shaking her head. “So far as I can see, 
nothing ever returns. You have your day, 
and if you do not make the best of that——” 

She stopped, shaking her head again with 
a laugh, and there were various ways jn 
which that speech might be interpreted, 
John for one knew a sense of it which he be- 
lieved had never entered Elinor’s head. He 
too might have had his day and let it slip, 
“So you are making the most of yours,” he 
said. ‘I hear that you are very gay.” 

Elinor coloured high under his look, “I 
don’t know who can have told you that. 
We have had a few little dinners since 
mamma left us, chiefly Phil’s business friends, 
I would not have them while she was with 
us—that is to say, to be honest,” cried Elinor, 
“while we were with her: which of course 
was the real state of the case. I myself 
don’t like those people, John, but they would 
have been insupportable to mamma. It was 
for her sake——” 

“T understand,” he said. 

“Oh, but you must not say ‘I understand’ 
with that air of knowing a great deal more 
than there is to understand,” she said, with 
heat. ‘Mamma said it would do me much 
more good to go—home for a night now and 
then and sleep in the fresh air than for her 
to stay ; and though I think she is a little 
insane on the subject of my health, still it 
was certainly better than that she should stay 
here, making herself wretched, her rest 
broken, and all that. You know we keep 
such late hours.” ; 

“TI should not have thought she would 
have minded that.” 

“But what would you have thought of me 
if I did not mind it for her? There, John, 
do you see they are all going? Ah, the 
pictures! I wish I could have stayed with 
you and gone round the rooms. But it must 
not be to-night. Come and see me!” she 
said, turning round to him with a smile, and 
holding out her hand. 

“J would gladly, Elinor—but should not I 
find myself in the way of your fine friends 
like——” 

He had not the heart to finish the sentence 
when he met her eyes brimming full of 
tears. 

“Not my fine friends, but my coarse 
friends,” she said; “not friends at all, our 
worst enemies, I am sure.” 

“Nell!” cried Lady Mariamne, in her 
shrill voice. 

“You will come and see me, John ?” 
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“Yes,” he said, “and in the meantime I 
will take you down-stairs, let your compa- 
pions think as they please.” 

It proved when he did so that John had 
to escort both ladies to the carriage, which 
it was not very easy to find, no other cava- 
lier being at hand for the moment: and that 
Lady Mariamne invited him to accompany 
them to their next stage. ‘“ You know the 
Durfords, of course. You are going there ? 
What luck for us, Nell! Jump in, Mr. Ta- 
tham, we will take you on.” 

“Unfortunately Lady Durford has not 
taken the trouble to invite me,” said John. 

“What does that matter? Jump in, all 
the same, she'll be delighted to see you, and 
as for not asking you, when you are with me 
and Nell——” 

But John turned a deaf ear to this siren’s 
song. 

He went to Curzon Street a little while 
after to call, as he had been invited to do, 





and went late to avoid the bustle of the tea- 
table, and the usual rabble of that no longer 
intimate but wildly gregarious house. And ! 
he was not without his reward. Perhaps a | 
habit he had lately formed of passing by | 
Curzon Street in the late afternoon, when he | 
was on his way to his club, after work was | 
over, had something to do with his choice of | 
this hour. He found Elinor, as he had | 
hoped, alone. She was sitting so close to | 
the window that her white dress mingled 
with the white curtains, so that he did not 
at first perceive her, and so much abstracted 
in her own thoughts that she did not pay 
any attention to the servant’s hurried mur- 
mur of his name at the door. When she 
felt rather than saw that there was some one 
in the room, Elinor jumped up with a shock 
of alarm that seemed unnecessary in her own 
drawing-room ; then seeing who it was, was 
so much and so suddenly moved that she 
shed a few tears in some sudden revulsion of 
feeling as she said, “ Oh, it is you, John !” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I am very sorry to 
see you so nervous.” 

“Qh, it’s nothing. Iwas always nervous” 
—whi-h indeed was the purest invention, 
for Elinor Dennistoun had not known what 
nerves meant. “I mean I was always 
startled by any sudden entrance—in this 
way,” she cried, and very gravely asked him 
to be seated, with a curious assumption of 
dignity. Her demeanour altogether was in- 
comprehensible to John. 

“T hope,” he said, “you were not dis- 
pleased with me, Elinor, for going off the 
other night. I should have been too happy, 





you know, to go with you anywhere: but 
Lady Mariamne is more than I can stand.” 

“‘T was very glad you did not come,” she 
said with a sigh ; then smiling faintly, “ But 
you were ungrateful, for Mariamne formed a 
most favourable opinion of you. She said, 
‘Why didn’t you tell me, Nell, you had a 
cousin so presentable as that ?’” 

“T am deeply obliged, Elinor; but it 
seems that what was a compliment to me 
personally involved something the reverse 
for your other relations.” 

“Tt is one of their jokes,” said Elinor, 
with a voice that faltered a little, “ to repre- 
sent my relations as—not in a complimentary 
way. Iam supposed not to mind, and it’s 
all a joke, or so they tell me ; but it is nota 
joke I like,” she said, with a flash from her 
eyes. 

*“ All families have jokes of that descrip- 
tion,” said John; “but tell me, Nelly, are 
you really going down to the cottage, to 
your mother ?” 

Her eyes thanked him with a gleam of 
pleasure for the old familiar name, and then 
the light went outof them. ‘I don’t know,” 
she said abruptly. “ Phil was to come; if 
he will not, I think I will not either. But I 
will say nothing till I make sure.” 

“Of course your first duty is to him,” said 
John ; “ but a day now or a day then inter- 
feres with nothing, and the country would 
be good for you, Elinor. Doesn’t your hus- 
band see it? You are not looking like 
yourself.” 

“Not like myself? I might easily look 
better than myself. I wish I could. Iam 
not so bigoted about myself.” 

‘“‘ Your friends are, however,” he said ; “no 
one who cares for you wants to change you, 
even for another Elinor. Come, you are 
nervous altogether to-night, not like yourself, 
as I told you. You always so courageous 
and bright! This depressed state is not one 
of your moods. London is too much for you, 
my little Nelly.” 

“Your little Nelly has gone away some- 
where, John. I doubt if she'll ever come 
back. Yes, London is rather much for me, I 
think. It’s such aracket, as Philsays. But 
then he’s used to it, you know. He was 
brought up to it, whereas I—I think I hate a 
racket, John—and they all like it so. They 
prefer never having a moment to themselves. 
I daresay one would end by being just the 
same. It keeps you from thinking, that is 
one very good thing.” 

“You used not to think so, Elinor.” 

“No,” she said, “ not at the Cottage among 
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the flowers, where nothing ever happened 
from one year’s end to another. I should die 
of it now in a week—at least if not I, those 
who belong to me. So on the whole perhaps 
London is the safest—unless Phil will go.” 

“TI can only hope you will be able to per- 
suade him,” said John, rising to go away, 
“for whatever you may think, you are a 
country bird, and you want the fresh air.” 

“ Are you going, John? Well, perhaps it 
is better. Good-bye. Don’t trouble your mind 
about me whether I go or stay.” 

“Do you mean I am not to come again, 
Elinor ?” 

“Oh, why should I mean that?” she said. 
“ You are so hard upon me in your thoughts ;” 
but she did not say that he was wrong, and 
John went out from the door saying to him- 
self that he would not go again. He saw 
through the open door of the dining-room 
that the table was prepared sumptuously for 
a dinner party. It was shining with silver 
and crystal, the silver Mrs. Dennistoun’s old 
service, which she had brought up with her 
from Windyhill, and which as a matter of 
convenience she had left behind with her 
daughter. Would it ever, he wondered, see 


Windyhill again ? 
He went on to his club, and there some 


one began to amuse him with an account of 
Lady Durford’s ball, to which Lady Mariamne 
had wished to take him. ‘ Are not those 
Comptons relations of yours, Tatham?” he 
said. 

“Connections,” said John, “ by marriage.” 

“Tm very glad that’s all. They are a 
queer lot. Phil Compton you know—the 
dis-Honourable Phil, as he used to be called— 
but I hear he’s turned over a new leaf 7 

“What of him ?” said John. 

“Oh, nothing much; only that he was 
flirting desperately all the evening with a 
Mrs. Harris, an American widow. I -believe 
he came with her—and his own wife there— 
much younger, much prettier, a beautiful 
young creature—looking on with astonish- 
ment. You could see her eyes growing bigger 
and bigger. If it had not been a kind of 
amusing to a looker-on, it would be the most 
pitiful sight in the world.” 


‘*T advise you not to let yourself be amused | 


by such trifles,” said John Tatham, with a 
look of fire and flame. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


As a matter of fact, Elinor did not go to 
the cottage for the fresh air or anything else. 
She made one hurried run in the afternoon 


| 


to bid her mother good-bye, alone, which wag 
not a visit, but the mere pretence of a Visit, 
hurried and breathless, in which there wag 
no time to talk of anything. She gave Mrs, 
Dennistoun an account of the usual lists of 
visits that her husband and she were to make 
in the autumn, which the mother, with the 
usual instinct of mothers, thought too much, 
** You will wear yourself to death, Elinor,” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “it is not that sort of 
thing that wears onetodeath. I shall—enjoy 
it, I suppose, as other people da——” 

“T don’t know about enjoyment, Elinor, 
but I am sure it would be much better for 
you to come and stay here quietly with me,” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of any paradises, 
mamma. We are in the working-day world, 
and we must make out our life as we can,” 

“But you might let Philip go by himself 
and come and stay quietly here for a little, 


| for the sake of your health, Elinor.” 








“Not for the world, not for the world,” 
she cried. ‘I cannot leave Phil:” and then 
with a laugh that was full of a nervous thrill, 
“You are always thinking of my health, 
mamma, when my health is perfect ; better, 
far better, than almost anybody’s. The most 
of them have headaches and that sort of 
thing, and they stay in bed for a day or two 
constantly, but I never need anything of the 
kind.” 

“My darling, it would not be leaving 
Philip to take, say, a single week’s rest.” 

“While he went off without me I should 
not know where,” she said suddenly : then 
gave her mother a guilty look and laughed 
again. ‘No, no, mamma, he would not like 
it. A man does not like his wife to be an 
incapable, to have to leave him and be nursed 
up by her mother. Besides, it is to the 
country we are going, you know, to Scotland, 
the finest air; better even, if that were pos- 
sible, than Windyhill.” 

This was all that was said, and there was 
indeed time for little more: for as the visit 
was unexpected the Hudsons, by bad luck, 
appeared to take tea with Mrs. Dennistoun 
by way of cheering her in her loneliness, and 
were of course enchanted to see Elinor, and 
to hear, as Mrs. Hudson said, of all her doings 
in the great world. “We always look out 
for your name at all the parties. It gives 
one quite an interest in fashionable life,” said 
the Rector’s wife, nodding her head, “and 
Alice was eager to hear what the last month’s 
novelties were in the fashions, and if Elinor 
had any nice new patterns, especially for 
under-things.” ‘But what should you want 
with new under-things, with such a trousseaw 
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as you had?” she added regretfully. Elinor in 
fact was quite taken from her mother for 
that hour. Was it not, perhaps, better so ? 
Her mother herself was half inclined to think 
that it was, though with an ache in her heart, 
and there could be no doubt that Elinor her- 
self was thankful that it so happened. When 
there are many questions on one side that 
must be asked, and very little answer pos- 
sible on the other, is it a good thing when 
the foolish outside world breaks in with its 
banal interest and prevents this dangerous 
interchange ? 

So short time did Elinor stay that she had 
kept the fly waiting which brought her from 
the station : and she took leave of her mother 
with a sort of determination, not allowing it 
even to be suggested that she should accom- 
pany her. “I like to bid you good-bye here,” 
she said, ‘at our own door, where you have 
always come all my life to see me off, even 
when I was only going to tea at the Rectory. 
Good-bye, good-bye, mother dear.” She 
drove off waving her hand, and Mrs. Dennis- 
toun sat out in the garden a long time till 


she saw the fly go round the turn of the | 


road, the white line which came suddenly 
in sight from among the trees and as sud- 
denly disappeared again round the side of 
the hill, Elinor waved her handkerchief 
from the window, and her mother answered— 
and then she was gone like a dream, and the 
loneliness closed down more overwhelming 
than ever before. 

Elinor was at Goodwood, her name in all 
the society papers, and even a description of 
one of her dresses, which delighted and made 
proud the whole population of Windyhill. 
The paper which contained it, and which, I 
believe, belonged originally to Miss Dale, 
passed from hand to hand through almost 
the entire community ; the servants getting 
it at last, and handing it round among the 
humbler friends, who read it, half-a-dozen 
women together round a cottage door, wiping 
their hands upon their aprons before they 
would touch the paper, with many an excla- 
mation and admiring outcry. And then her 
name appeared among the lists of smart 
people who were going to the North—now 
here, now there—in company with many 
other fine names. It gave the Windyhill 
people a great deal of amusement, and if 
Mrs. Dennistoun did not quite share this 
feeling it was a thing for which her friends 
blamed her gently. “For only think what a 
fine thing for Elinor to go everywhere among 
the best people, and see life like that!” “My 
dear friend,” said the Rector, “ you know we 


cannot hope to keep our children always with 
us. They must go out into the world while 
we old birds stay at home ; and we must not 
—we really must not—grudge them their 
good time, as the Americans say.” It was 
more wonderful than words could tell to 
Mrs. Dennistoun that it should be imagined 
she was grudging Elinor her “ good time !” 
The autumn went on, with those occa- 
sional public means of following her footsteps 
| which, indeed, made even John Tatham—who 
| was not in an ordinary way addicted to the 
Morning Post, being after his fashion a Liberal 
in polities and far from aristocratical in his 
sentiments generally—study that paper, and 
also other papers less worthy ; and with, of 
course, many letters from Elinor, which gave 
more trustworthy accounts of her proceed- 
ings. These letters, however, were far less 
long, far less detailed than they had once 
| been; often written in a hurry, and short, 
| containing notes of where she was going, and 
| of a continual change of address, rather than 
| of anything that could be called information 
| about herself. John, I think, went only once 
to the Cottage during the interval which fol- 
lowed. He went abroad as usual in the Long 
Vacation, and then he had this on his mind 
—that he had half-surreptitiously obtained a 
new light upon the position of Elinor, which 
he had every desire to keep from her mother ; 
for Mrs. Dennistoun, though she felt that 
her child was not happy, attributed that to 
any reason rather than a failure in her hus- 
band’s love. Elinor’s hot rejection of the 
very idea of leaving Phil, her dislike of any 
suggestion to that effect, even for a week, 
even for a day, seemed to her mother a proof 
that her husband, at all events, remained as 
dear to her as ever; and John would rather 
have cut his tongue out than betray any 
chance rumour he heard—and he heard many 
—to this effect. He was of opinion, indeed, 
that in London, and especially at a London 
club, not only is everything known that is to 
be known, but much is known that has never 
existed, and never will exist if not blown 
into being by those whose office it is to in- 
vent the grief to come ; therefore he thought 
it wisest to keep away, lest by any chance 
something might drop from him which would 
awaken a new crowd of disquietudes in Mrs. 
Dennistoun’s heart. Another incident, even 
more disquieting than gossip, had indeed 
occurred to John. It had happened to him 
to meet Lady Mariamne at a great omnium 
gatherum of a country house, where all sorts 
of people were invited, and where that lady 
claimed his acquaintance as one of the least 
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alarming of the grave “set.” She not only 
claimed his acquaintance, but set up a sort 
of friendship on the ground of his relation- 
ship to Elinor, and in an unoccupied moment 
after dinner one day poured a great many 
confidences into his ear. 


“Tsn’t it such a pity,” she said, “that | 
Phil and she do not get on? Oh, they did | 
at first, like a house on fire! And if she had | 


only minded her ways they might still have 
been as thick—! But these little country girls, 


however they may disguise it at first, they all | 


turn like that. The horridest little puritan ! 
Phil does no more than a hundred men— 
than almost all men do: amuses himself with 
anything that throws itself in his way, don’t 
you know? And sometimes, perhaps, he does 
go rather far. I think myself he sometimes 
goes a little too far—for good taste, you 
know, and that sort of thing.” 

It was more amazing to hear Lady Mari- 
amne talk of good taste than anything that 
had ever come in John Tatham’s way before, 
but he was too horribly, desperately interested 
to see the fun. 

“She will go following him about wher- 
ever he goes. She oughtn’t to do that, don’t 
you know? She should let him take his 
swing, and the chances are it will bring him 
back all right. 
times, but she pays no attention to me. 
You're a great pal of hers. Why don’t you 
give her a hint? Phil’s not the sort of man 
to be kept in order like that. She ought to 
give him his head.” 

“Tm afraid,” said John, “it’s not a matter 
in which I can interfere.” 

“Well, some of her friends should, any- 
how, and teach her a little sense. You're a 
cautious man, I see,” said Lady Mariamne. 
“You think it’s too delicate to advise a 
woman who thinks herself an injured wife. 
I didn’t say to console her, mind you,” she 
said with a shriek of a laugh. 

It may be supposed that after this John 
was still more unwilling to go to the Cottage, 
to run the risk of betraying himself. He 


I’ve told her so a dozen | 


j i ——e 
/not wish to meet, the last person in the 
world: and of whom there was no question 
that he should go to the Cottage at Christmas 
| or any other time. But what could John do 
\orsay? To suggest to her that he thought 
| her an injured wife was beyond his power, 

|_ It was somewhere about Christmas—just 
before—in that dread moment for the lonely 
and those who are in sorrow and distress, 
| when all the rest of the world is preparing 
| for that family festival, or pretending to pre- 
pare, that John Tatham was told one morn. 
Ing in his chambers that a lady wanted to see 
| him. He was occupied, as it happened, with 
'a client for whom he had stayed in town 
| longer than he had intended to stay, and he 
| paid little more attention than to direct his 
clerk to ask the lady what her business was, 
or if she would wait. The client was long. 
winded, and lingered, but John’s mind was 
not free enough nor his imagination lively 
enough to rouse much curiosity in him in 
respect to the lady who was waiting. It was 
only when she was ushered in by his clerk, as 
the other went away, and putting up her veil 
showed the pale and anxious countenance of 
| Mrs. Dennistoun, that the shock as of sudden 
‘calamity reached him. “Aunt!” he cried, 
| springing from his chair. 

| Yes, John—I couldn’t come anywhere 
| but here—you will feel for me more than 
| any one.” 

| Elinor?” he said. 

| _ Her lips were dry, she spoke with a little 
| difficulty, but she nodded her head and held 
| out to him a telegram which was in her hand. 
| It was dated from a remote part of Scotland, 
far in the north. ‘Ill—come instantly,” was 
| all it said. 

| “And I cannot get away till night,” cried 
Mrs. Dennistoun, with a burst of subdued 
‘sobbing. “TI can’t start till night.” 

| “Ts this all? What was your last news?” 





“ Nothing, but that they had gone there— 


| to somebody’s shooting-box, which was lent 
‘them, I believe—at the very end of the 
world. I wrote to beg her to come to me. 


did write to Elinor, telling her that he had | She is—near 2 moment—of great anxiety. 
heard of her from her sister-in-law ; but when | Oh, John, support me: let me not break 
he tried to take Lady Mariamne’s advice and | down.” 


“ give her a hint,” John felt his lips sealed.|  “ You will not,” he said ; “you are wanted; 
How could he breathe a word even of such| you must keep all your wits about you. 
a suspicion to Elinor ? How could he let her! What were they doing there at this time of 
know that he thought such a thing possible ? | the year ?” 

—or presume to advise her, to take her con-| “They have been visiting about—they 
dition for granted? It was impossible. He | were invited to Dunorban for Christmas, but 
ended by some aimless wish that he might | she persuaded Philip, so she said, to take 
meet her at the Cottage for Christmas ; “you | this little house. I think he was to join the 
and Mr. Compton,” he said—whom he did | party while she I cannot tell you what 
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—— 


was the arrangement. She has written very | or at least keeping ready to do something, 


vaguely for some time. She ought to have 
been with me—TI told her so—but she has 
always said she could not leave Philip.” 
Could not leave Philip! 
fortunately, had no idea why this determi- 
nation was. ‘‘I went so far as to write to 
Philip,” she said, “to ask him if she might 


not come to me, or, at least, begging him to | 


o 
bring her to town, or somewhere where she 


could have proper attention. He answered 
me very briefly that he wished her to go, but 
she would not: as he had told me before I 
left town—that was all. It seemed to fret 
him—he must have known that it was not a 
fit place for her, in a stranger’s house, and so 
far away. And to think I cannot even get 
away till late to-night !” 

John had to comfort her as well as he 
could, to make her eat something, to see that 
she had all the comforts possible for her 
night journey. ‘“ You were always like her 
brother,” the poor lady said, finding at last 
relief in tears. And then he went with her 
to the train, and found her a comfortable 
carriage, and placed her in it with all the 
solaces his mind could think of. A sleeping- 
earriage on the Scotch lines is not such a 
ghastly pretence of comfort as those on the 


Continent. The solaces John brought her— 
the quantities of newspapers, the picture 
papers and others, rugs and shawls innu- 
merable—all that he possessed in the shape 
of wraps, besides those which she had with 


her. What more could a mando? If she 
had been young he would have bought her 
sugar-plums. All that they meant were 
the dumb anxieties of his own breast, and 
the vague longing to do something, anything 
that would be a help to her on her desolate 
way. 

“You will send me a word, aunt, as soon 
as you get there ?” 

“Oh, at once, John.” 

“You will tell me how she is—say as 
much as you can—no three words, like that. 
I shall not leave town till I hear.” 

“Oh, John, why should this keep you 
from your family? I could telegraph there 
as easily as here.” 

He made a gesture almost of anger. “Do 
you think I am likely to put myself out of 
the way—not to be ready if you should 
want me ?” 

How should she want him ?—a mother sum- 
moned to her daughter at such a moment— 
but she did not say so to trouble him more : 
for John had got to that maddening point of 
anxiety when nothing but doing something, 


The mother, | 





flattering yourself that there must be some- 
thing to do, affords any balm to the soul. 

He saw her away by that night train, 
crowded with people going home—people 
noisy with gaiety, escaping from their 
daily cares to the family meeting, the 
father’s house, all the associations of plea- 
sure and warmth and consolation—cold, but 
happy, in their third-class compartments— 
not wrapped up in every conceivable solace 
as she was, yet no one, perhaps, so heavy- 
hearted. He watched for the last glimpse 
of her face just as the train plunged into the 
darkness, and saw her smile and wave her 
hand to him ; then he, too, plunged into the 
darkness like the train. He walked and 
walked through the solitary streets not 
knowing where he was going, unable to rest. 
Had he ever been, as people say, in love 
with Elinor? He could not tell—he had 
never betrayed it by word or look if he had. 
He had never taken any step to draw her 
near him, to persuade her to be his and not 
another’s ; on the contrary, he had avoided 
everything that could lead to that. Neither 
could he say, ‘‘ She was as my sister,” which 
his relationship might have warranted him 
in doing. It was neither the one nor the 
other—she was not his love nor his sister— 
she was simply Elinor ; and perhaps she was 
dying; perhaps the news he would receive 
next day would be the worst that the heart 
can hear. He walked and walked through 
those dreary, semi-respectable streets of Lon- 
don, the quiet, the sordid, the dismal, mile 
after mile, and street after street, till half 
the night was over and he was tired out, and 
might have a hope of rest. 

But for three whole days—days which he 
co:ld not reckon, which seemed of the length 
of years—during which he remained closeted 
in his chambers, the whole world having, as 
it seemed, melted away around him, leaving 
him alone, he did not have a word. He did 
not go home, feeling that he must be on 
the spot, whatever happened. Finally, when 
he was almost’ mad, on the morning of the 
third day, he received the following telegram : 
—“Saved—as by a miracle ; doing well. 
Child—a boy.” 

“Child—a boy!” Good heavens ! what 
did he want with that? it seemed an insult 
to him to tell him. What did he care for 
the child, if it was a boy or not %—the 
wretched, undesirable brat of such parentage, 
born to perpetuate a name which was dis- 
honoured. Altogether the telegram, as so 
many telegrams, but lighted fresh fires of 
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anxiety in his mind. ‘“Saved—as by a 
miracle!” Then he had been right in the 
dreadful fancies that had gone through his 
raind. He had passed by Death in the dark ; 
and was it now sure that the miracle would 
last, that the danger would have passed 
away ¢ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IT was not till nearly three weeks after 
this, that John received another brief dispatch. 
“ At home: come and see us.” He had in- 
deed got a short letter or two in the inter- 
val, saying almost nothing. A brief report 
of Elinor’s health, and of the baby, against 
whom he had taken an unreasoning disgust 
and repugnance. “ Little beast.!” he said to 
himself, passing over that part of the bulle- 
tin : for the letters were scarcely more than 
bulletins, without a word about the circum- 
stances which surrounded her. A shooting 
lodge in Ross-shire inthe middle of the winter! 
What a place for a delicate woman! John 
was well enough aware that many elements 
of comfort were possible even in such a place ; 
but he shut his eyes, as was natural, to any- 
thing that went against his own point of 
view. 

And now this telegram from Windyhill— 
“At home: come and see us’—us. Was it 
a mistake of the telegraph people !—of course 
they must make mistakes. They had no 
doubt taken the me in Mrs. Dennistoun’s 
angular writing for ws—or was it possible—? 
John had no peace in his mind until he had 
so managed matters that he could go and see. 
There was no very pressing business in the 
middle of January, when people had hardly 
yet recovered the idleness of Christmas. 
He started one windy afternoon, when every- 
thing was grey, and arrived at Hurrymere 
station in the dim twilight, still ruddy with 
tints of sunset. He was in a very contradic- 
tory frame of mind, so that though his heart 
jumped to see Mrs. Dennistoun awaiting him 
onthe platform, there mingled in his satis- 
faction in seeing her and hearing what she 
had to tell so much sooner, a perverse convic- 
tion of cold and discomfort in the long drive 
up in the pony carriage which he felt sure 
was before him. He was mistaken, however, 
on this point, for the first thing she said was, 
“T have secured the fly, John. Old Pearson 
will take your luggage. I have so much to 
tell you.” There was an air of excitement in 
her face, but not that air of subdued and 
silent depression which comes with solitude. 
She was evidently full of the report she had 
to make; but yet the first thing she did when 





she was ensconced in the fly with John be. 
side her was to cover her face with her hands, 
and subside into her corner in asilent passion 
of tears. 

“For mercy’s sake tell me what is the mat. 
ter. What has happened? Is Elinor jj] 4” 

He had almost asked is Elinor dead ? 

She uncovered her face, which had gud. 
denly lighted up with a strange gleam of 
joy underneath the tears. “ John, Elinor is 
here,” she said. 

“ Here!” 

“At home—safe. I have brought her 
back—and the child.” 

“Confound the child!” John said in his 
excitement. “ Brought her back! What do 
you mean?” 

“Oh, John, it isa long story. I havea 
hundred things to tell you, and to ask your 
advice upon; but the main thing is that she 
is here. Ihave brought her away from him, 
She will go back no more.” 

‘She has left her husband !” he said with 
a momentary flicker of exultation in his dis- 
may. But the dismay, to do him justice, 
was the strongest. He looked at his com- 
panion almost sternly. ‘ Things,” he said, 
“must have been very serious to justify 
that.” 

“They were more than serious—they had 
become impossible,” Mrs. Dennistoun said. 

And she told him her story, which wasa 
long one. She had arrived to find Elinor 
alone in the little solitary lodge in the midst 
of the wilds, not without attention indeed or 
comfort, but alone, her husband absent. She 
had been very ill, and he had been at the 
neighbouring castle, where a great party was 
assembled, and where, the mother discovered 
at last, there was—the woman who had made 
Elinor’s lifea burden to her. ‘I don’t know 
with what truth. Idon’t know whether there 
is what people call any harm in it. It is 
possible he is only amusing himself. I can't 
tell. But it has made Elinor miserable this 
whole autumn through, that and a multitude 
of other things. She would not let me send 
for him when I got there. It had gone so 
far as that. She said that the whole business 
disgusted him, that he had lost all interest 
in her, that to hear it was over might bea 
relief to him, but nothing more. Her heart 
has turned altogether against him, John, i 
every way. ‘There have been a hundred 
things. You think I am almost wickedly 
glad to have her home. And so I am. — 
cannot deny it. To have her here even m 
her trouble makes all the difference to mé 
But I am not so careless as youthink. [cap 
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look beyond to other things. I shrink as 
much as you do from,such a collapse of her 
life. I don’t want her to give up her duty, 
and now that there is the additional bond of 
the child—” 

«Qh, for heaven’s sake,” said John, “ leave 
the child out of it! I want to hear nothing 
of the child !” 

“That is one chief point, however, that we 
want your advice about, John. A man, I 
suppose, does not understand it; but her 
baby is everything to Elinor : and I suppose 
—unless he can really be proved as guilty as 
she thinks—he could take the child away.” 

John smiled to himself a little bitterly ; 
this was why he was sent for in sucha hurry, 
not for the sake of his society, or from any 
affection for him, but that he might tell them 
whatstepsto take to secure them in possession 
ofthe child. He said nothing for some time, 
nor did Mrs. Dennistoun, whose disappoint- 
ment in the coldness of his response was con- 
siderable, and who waited in vain for him to 

At length she said, almost trem- 
blingly, ‘Iam afraid you disapprove very 
much of the whole business, John.” 

“T hope it has not been done rashly,” he 
sid, “The husband’s mere absence, though 
heartless as—as I should have expected of 


the fellow—would yet not be reason enough 
to satisfy any—court.” 


“Any court! You don’t think she means 
to bring him before any court? She wants 
only to be leftalone. We ask nothing from 
him, not a penny, not any money—surely, 
surely no revenge—only not to be molested. 
There shall not be a word said on our side, 
if he will but let her alone.” 

John shook his head. “It all depends 
upon the view the man takes of it,” he said. 

Now this was very cold comfort to Mrs. 
Dennistoun,who had by this time become very 
secure in her position, feeling herself entirely 
justified in all that she had done. “The 
man,” she said, “ the man is not the sufferer : 
and surely the woman has some claim to be 
heard.” 

“Every claim,” said John. ‘ That is not 
what I was thinking of. It is this: If the 
man has a leg to stand upon, he will show 
fight. If he hasn’t—why that will make the 
whole difference, and probably Elinor’s posi- 
tion will be quite safe. But you yourself 
say—” 

“John, don’t throw back upon me what I 
myself said. I said that perhaps things were 
not so bad as she believed. In my experience 
I have found that folly, and playing with 
everything that is right is more common than 





absolute wrong—and men like Philip Comp- 
ton are made up of levity and disregard of 
everything that is serious.” 

“In that case,” said John, “if you are right, 
he will not let her go.” 

“Oh, John! oh, John! don’t make me 
wish that he may be a worse man than I 
think. He could not force her to go back 
to him, feeling as she does.” 

** Nobody can force a woman to do that ; 
but he could perhaps make her position un- 
tenable ; he would, perhaps, take away the 
child.” 

“ John,” said Mrs, Dennistoun, in alarm, 
“if you tell her that, she will fly off with 
him to the end of the world. She will die 
before she will. part with the child.” 

“T suppose that’s how women are made,” 
said John, not yet cured of his personal 
offence. 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s how women are 
made.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, coming to 
himself ; “but you know, aunt, a man may 
be pardoned for not understanding that 
supreme fascination of the -baby who cares no 
more for one than another, poor little ani- 
mal, so long as it gets its food and is warm 
enough. We must wait and see what the 
man will do.” 

“Ts that the best !—is there nothing we 
can do to defend ourselves in the meantime— 
to make any sort of barricade against him ?” 

“ We must wait and see what he is going 
to do,” said John; and they went over and 
over the question, again and again, as they 
climbed the hills. It grew quite dark as 
they drove along, and when they came out 
upon the open part of the road, from which 
the Cottage was visible, they both looked out 
across the combe to the lights in the windows 
with an involuntary movement. The Cottage 
was transformed ; instead of the one lonely 
lighted window which had indicated to John 
in former visits where Mrs. Dennistoun sat 
alone, there was now a twinkle from various 
points, a glow of firelight, a sensation of 
warmth, and company. Mrs. Dennistoun 
looked out upon it and her face shone. It 
was not a happy thing that Elinor should 
have made shipwreck of her life, should have 
left her husband and sought refuge in her 
mother’s house. But how could it be other- 
wise than happy that Elinor was there— 
Elinor and the other little creature who was 
something more than Elinor, herself and yet 
another? As for John, he looked at it too, 
with an interest which stopped all argu- 
ments on the cause of it. She was there— 
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| a 
wrong perhaps, impatient ; too quick to fly as | wrath, surged up together in John’s breagt- 
she had been too quick to go—but still Elinor | pity, tender compassion, most strong of all, 
all the same, whether she was right or wrong. | Poor little thing ; this was how she had come 

The cab arrived soberly at the door, where | back to her home; her heart broken, her 
Pearson with the pony carriage, coming by | wings broken, as it were; all her soaring 
the shorter way with the luggage, had just | and swiftness and energy gone. He could 
arrived also. Mrs. Dennistoun said, hurriedly, | scarcely look upon her for the pity that over. 
“You will find Elinor in the drawing-room, | flowed his heart. But underneath lay wrath, 
John,” and herself went hastily through the ; not only against the man who had brought 
house and up the stairs. She was going to | her to such a pass but against herself too, 
the baby! John guessed this with a smile; “John,” she said, after a while, “do you 
of astonishment and half-contempt. How | remember saying to me that I was not one 
strange it was! There could not be a more | to bear, to put up with things, to take the 
sad position than that in which, in their | consequences if I tried a dangerous experi. 
rashness, these two women had placed them- ; ment and failed.” 
selves ; and yet the mother, a woman of ex-} “Did I ever say anything so silly and s9 
perience, who ought to have known better, | cruel ?” 

. got out of the carriage like a girl, without “Oh, no, no; it was neither silly nor un. 
waiting to be helped or attended to, and | kind, but quite, quite true. I have thought 
went up-stairs like the wind, forgetting every- | of it so often. I used to think of it to stir 
thing else for that child—that child, the | up my pride, to remind myself that I ought 
inheritor of Phil Compton's name and very | to try to be better than my nature, not to 
likely of his qualities— fated from his birth | allow you to be a true prophet. But it was 
(most likely) to bring trouble to everybody | so, and I couldn’t change it. You can see 
connected with him! And yet Elinor was of | you were right, John, for I have not been 
less interest to the mother. What strange | like a strong woman, able to endure; I have 
caprices of nature ! what extraordinary freaks | only been able to run away.” 

of womankind ! ‘“* My poor little Nelly !” 

The Cottage down-stairs was warm and| ‘Don't pity me,” she said, the tears run- 
bright with firelight and lamplight, and in | ning over again. “Iam too well off; Iam 
the great chair by the fire was reclining, | too well taken care of. A prodigal should 
lying back with her book laid on her lap} not be made so much of as I am.” 
and her face full of eager attention to the| ‘Don’t call yourself a prodigal, Nelly! 
sounds outside, a pale young woman, sur-| Perhaps things may not be as bad as they 
rounded by cushions and warm wraps and | appear. At least, it is but the first fall—the 
everything an invalid could require, who | greatestathlete gets many before he can stand 
raised to him eyes more large and shining | against the world.” 
than he had ever seen before, suffused with a “‘T'll never be an athlete, John. Besides, 
dew of pain and pleasure and eager welcome. | I’m a woman, you know, and a fall of any 
Elinor, was it Elinor? He had never seen | kind is fatal to a woman, especially anything 
her in any way like an invalid before—never | of this kind. No, I know very well it’s all 
knew her to be ill, or weak, or unable to| over; I shall never hold up my head again. 
walk out to the door and meet him or anyone | But that’s not the question—the question is, 
she cared for. The sight of her ailing, weak, | to be safe and as free as can be. Mamma 
with those large glistening eyes, enlarged by | takes me in, you know, just as if nothing 
feebleness, went to his very heart. Fortunately | had happened. She is quite willing to take 
he did not in any way connect this enfeebled | the burden of me on her shoulders—and of 
state with the phenomenon up-stairs, which | baby. She has told you that there are two 

was best for all parties. He hurried up to| of me, now, John—my baby, as well as 
- her, taking her thin hands into his own. myself.” 

“Elinor! my poor little Nelly—can this| John could only nod an assent; he could 
be you!” not speak. 

The water that was in her eyes rolled over| ‘It’s a wonderful thing to come out of a 
in two great tears; a brief convulsion went | wreck with a treasure in one’s arms: every- 
over her face. ‘Yes, John,” she said, almost | thing going to pieces behind one ; the rafters 
in a whisper. “Strange as it may seem, this | coming down, the walls falling in, and yet 
is all that is left of me.” one’s treasure in one’sarms. Oh, I had not 

He sat down beside her and for a moment | the heart or the strength to come out of 
neither of them spoke. Pity, tenderness, | the tumbling house. My mother did it all, 
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dragged me out, wrapped me up in love and | never could come upon you for its main- 
kindness, carried me away. I don’t want tenance or education, or anything of that 
ou to think I was good for anything. I | kind, until it had been proved that the 
should just have lain there and died. One | father——” 

thing, 1 did not mind dying at all—I had “May I ask,” said Elinor, with uplifted 
quite made up my mind. That would not head, “of what or of whom you are talking 
have been so disgraceful as running away.” | when you say it?” 

“There is nothing that is disgraceful,” said | It was all John could do not to burst into 
John ; “for heaven’s sake don’t say so, Nelly! | a peal of aggrieved and indignant laughter. 
It is unfortunate—beyond words—but that He who had been brought from town, from 
js all. Nobody can think that you are in his own comforts such as they were, to be 
any way disgraced. And if you are allowed consulted about this brat, this child which 
just to stay quietly here in your natural belonged to the dis-Honourable Phil; and 
home, I suppose you desire nothing more.” | Elinor, Elinor of all people in the world, 

“What should I desire more, John? You | threw up her head and confronted him with 
don’t suppose I should like to go and live in | disdain because he called the brat it, and not 
the world again, and go into society and all | him or her, whichever it was. John recol- 
that? I have had about enough of society. lected well enough that sentence at which 
Oh, I want nothing but to be quiet and un- | he had been so indignant in the telegram— 
molested, and bring up my baby. They could “child, a boy ”—but he affected to himself 
not take my baby from me, John ?” not to know what it was for the indulgence 

“T do not think so,” he said with a grave | of a little contumely : and the reward he had 
face. got was contumely upon his own head. But 

“You do not—think so? Then you are, when he looked at Elinor’s pale face, the eyes 
not sure? My mother says dreadful things, | so much larger than they ought to be, with 
but I cannot believe them. They would | tears welling out unawares, dried up for a 
never take an infant from its mother to give | moment by indignation or quick hasty tem- 
it to—to give it to—a man—who could do | per,the temper which made her sweeter words 
nothing, nothing for it. What could a man | all the more sweet he had always thought— 
do with a young child? a man always on the | then rising again unawares under the heavy 
move, who has no settled home, who has no | lids, the lips so ready to quiver, the pathetic 
idea what an infant wants? John, I know /| lines about the mouth: when he looked at 
law is inhuman, but surely, surely not so in- | all these John’s heart smote him. He would 
human as that.” | have called the child anything, if there had 

“My dear Nelly,” he said, “the law, you | been a sex superior to him the baby should 
know, which, as you say, is often inhuman, | have it. And what was there that man 
recognises the child as belonging to the father. | could do that he would not do for the deli- 
He is responsible for it. For instance, they | verance of the mother and the child ? 
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b tgyrery were three : 
Red their radiant lips with laughter of the young gods’ holy glce ; 
Sweet their speech, exceeding sweeter than all singers’ melody ; 
And their hair had dewy brightness of the morning of the world, 
Like the delicate glow of spring woods all bemavised and bemerled. 
In the glory of their manhood, in the splendour of their youth, 
Deep they vowed a vow that nothing would they love before the truth : 
They would grapple with the horror of the monsters of the fen ; 
They would fight for Truth and set her throned upon the hearts of men. 
You had said, to look upon them, oh, so fair and strong were they, 
They had bathed them, soul and body, in the ocean of God’s day. 
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Sin and death could never touch them, time and chance could never mar, 
Any more than marish-vapours quench or dim the morning star : 

For these three, these lovely comrades, with God’s cleanness in their glance, 
Came to earth to work their fellows comfort and deliverance. 

In your strength, and in your beauty, in your health of body and soul, 

Go ye forward, light the darkness, heal the sick and bless the whole! 


There were twain : 
One was going as he goeth who is king o’er time and pain ; 
Strong in tested might and proven, after heavy stress and strain : 
One was going as he goeth who is weak of heart and limb ; 
Wind and rain and sun had beaten sore upon the head of him ; 
Brave the cheer his comrade gave him, he whose arm he leant upon ; 
Oft they thought, and spake but seldom, of the comrade who was gone. 
Never could I hear his hap, but knew that somehow he had failed— 
Failed his comrades and the world ; perchance his soul had sometime quailed 
For the power of dread illusion born of an imperfect faith, 
Cowered and hid her face, and so was phantom-slain by phantom death. 
Did he, could he fail because of lust for pleasure, fame, or pelf, 
Or ignobly kiss the ground before the image of himself ? 
Howsoever were the failure, oh, the pity, the pity of it ! 
Was the lamp gone out for ever once the hand of God had lit # 


There is one : 
Mountains climbed and rivers forded, there he standeth all alone, 
And upon his forehead glows the splendour of the risen sun. 
Glorious-browed and stalwart-shouldered, chested deep, and mighty-thewed ; 
Eyes untired as the king-eagle’s in his pride of youth renewed : 
Yet the deep clear orbs are tender, and the firmness of the lip 
Has the sweetness of the joyaunce and the ruth of comradeship. 
Open wide, ye gates of glory, open wide to let him in, 
To the Beatific Vision of the souls that fight and win! 
Crown the forehead of the victor none nor nought could foil or worst ! 
First thou art, O glorious brother, and the first shall still be first. 


There were three : 
Only one comes in triumphant ? Only one the light shall see ? 
O my brothers, O my brothers, what is this for you and me ? 
O my brothers, O my brothers, leave the victor to his gain, 
Kiss the foreheads of the vanquished in their numbness and their pain. 
One who failed, and one who mourned him, and himself must now be mourned— 
Did he stumble, being weary ? were his footsteps backward turned ? 
Oh, the vanquished ! oh, the erring! let the victor bear his crest— 
Weare glad for those that win, if those that lose we love the best. 
What of them, and how, O singer ? tell us somewhat of the twain ; 
Did they never rise from falling ? did they never more attain ? 
Did they see the glorious vision ? did they only dream the dream ? 
Did they gain the things that are, or rest in those that only seem ? 
In the horror of the furnace sevenfold heated. were they tried, 
And the dross consumed for ever, and the true gold purified ? 
Gloria Deo for the victor, but for these the vanquished ones, 
Speak the word of hope and comfort, love forgives as death condones. 
Is infinitude love’s measure and its span eternity ? 
There is one, you say, O singer; and I telf you, there are three. 
Tears are on your cheek, O singer; answer give you none, nor durst— 
Must the last be last for ever, as the first for ever first ? 
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By HENRY JOHNSTON, 


Avrnor or ‘‘ CHronicies OF GLENBUCKIE,’”’ ETC. 


5 hae Glasgow Foundry -Boys’ Society, 
whose aims and operations it is the 
purpose of this paper to describe, was estab- 
lished in 1865, and attained its semi-jubilee 
at the end of last year. Few in the present 
generation can fully realise the moral and 
physical condition of Glasgow twenty-five 
years ago, or understand the urgent need 
that then existed for some such agency to in- 
culeate order, and to restrain by firm and 
persuasive means the unbridled passions 
which exercised such a baleful influence 
amongst the youth of the period. About 
this time legislative movements were in- 
augurated to disperse the overcrowded popu- 
lation, and ameliorate the condition of the 
people. The preamble of the City Improve- 
ment Bill, which was passed in 1866,° set 
forth that various portions of the City of 
Glasgow were so built, and the buildings 
thereon so densely peopled, as to be highly 
injurious to the moral and physical welfare 
of the inhabitants. The scheme embraced 
an area of eighty-eight acres, with a popu- 
lation of 51,294 persons, and the average mor- 
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tality within this area was 38°64 per thousand, 
while the death from epidemic diseases was 
36 per cent. of this mortality. The average 
density of population was 583 per acre, and 
in some places it amounted to 1,000 per acre. 
It should be noted also that education was 
not then provided for by Act of Parliament. 

Speaking of the young people of this 
decade, a writer says: “As a class they 
are poor and uneducated, wild, thoughtless, 
reckless. A large number of them are 
the sons of vicious parents, reared in homes 
blasted by drink with its train of penury, 
wickedness, and disease. In the streets and 
lanes where their early days are mostly 
spent, they are surrounded by countless 
temptations, and soon they become fluent in 
profanity, proficient in lying, adepts in petty 
crime, and precocious in their knowledge of 
vice. Between ten and twelve years of age 
they enter the foundries, where they are em- 
ployed at hard, rough work. Here the many 
evil companionships and associations to 
which they are introduced are completely in 
the ascendant, and their whole juvenile 
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rivalry is to outvie the roughest and most 


degraded of their men models in words and 
deeds of wickedness.” 

Previous to the institution of the Foundry- 
Boys’ Society, numerous attempts had been 
made by thoughtful and _ philanthropic 
citizens to reclaim these children. They 
were noble and courageous pioneers, fighting 
a battle against overmastering odds, doubt- 
less doing good service, but without co- 
operative or organized effort. Amongst these 
brave workers may be mentioned the names 
of Miss Mary Anne Clough, a factory girl 
who conducted .a class of about 50 foundry- 
boys ; Mr. J. W.. MWGill, at present’ secre- 
tary to the Manchester City Mission, and 
the Ragged School 
Union, who may 
in a sense be rej} - 
cognised as the” 
initiator of what 
ultimately grew 
into the present 
Society; Messrs. 

William P. Hun- 
ter; Alexander 
MacKeith, William 
Martin, and James 


Hunter, who, when 
the scheme was 


definitely _consti- 
tuted, held office 
as President, Vice- 
President, Treasu- 
rer, and Secretary 
respectively ; and 
Mr. Michael Connal, subsequently knighted 
for his services as chairman of the Glasgow 
School Board. The latter held classes in the 
Spoutmouth, where he rented rooms at his own 
expense, and where both religious and secular 
instruction was imparted to an interesting 
band of working lads. The Bible-class was 
taught by himself personally on Sundays, 
classes in various branches of knowledge were 
held on week evenings, and though the latter 
were not all conducted by himself, he arranged 
and directed the course of study. Amongst 
the attractions which drew and held his 
young men together (the writer remembers 
them only when they were young men) 
were Saturday afternoon excursions, and an 
eight-days’ holiday in summer, in which Mr. 
Connal himself accompanied them. During 
these holiday wanderings many practical 
lessons in botany and geology were imparted, 
and the love of nature and natural objects by 
sea and shore awakened and fostered. There 
were other agencies in operation, but the 
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magnitude of the work to be overtaken 
rendered individual effort almost hopeless, 
Organization and Christian co-operation were 
necessary, and this feeling, growing into 
practical shape, resulted in the institution 
of the Foundry-Boys’ Society. At first the 
Society was intended for boys only, as its 
name implies, but by-and-by, as its popularity 
and power of usefulness increased, it was 
found desirable to open the doors to girls 
also. The aim of this important organization 
was to bridge the gulf between the lapsed 
masses, or, as they have more recently been 
termed, the “submerged tenth,” and the 
Church. In any noti¢e of the Society and 
its work it would be‘unjust to overlook the 
. ‘ valuable _ services 
rendered to the 
community by the 
Glasgow Sabbath 
School Union, 
which had already 
been over twenty 
years in existence, 
and was doing 
noble work. But to 
thoughtful minds 
it was clear that 
this additional 
agency was ur- 
gently required. 
The Factory Acts 
were not then 
passed, boys and 
girls were sent to 
work at a much 
earlier age than is permitted now, and were 
exposed to the evil example and companion: 
ship of their seniors. It was found, more- 
over, that young people who were earning 
wages could not be induced to attend Sun- 
day-schools, where they had to associate 
with the younger children. The Church was 
practically out of touch with them; its 
atmosphere was too respectable, and its ser- 
vices too solemn to compete successfully with 
the social allurements of the streets and lanes 
of the city. It was, therefore, the duty of 
the Society first of all to lay hold of these 
waifs, impart the elements of Christian 
ethics, teach them to control and respect 
themselves, and ultimately lead them into 
fellowship with the Church itself. ; 
Of the 312 lads who formed the Society m 
the second year of its existence, 72 were 
unable to read, 88 could read words of one 
syllable only, 78, words of two syllables, 2 
were fair readers, and the remaining 67, 
being engaged late at work, were not only 
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mable to read, but were prevented from 
attending the week-night classes which had 
been opened as a part of the scheme for their 
reclamation. By way of contrast to this, it 
may be interesting to mention here that the 
number of boys and girls at present on the 
roll is over 21,000, and they can all read and 
write. ‘The number of workers averages 
about 2,000. The Society is admirably con- 
ducted, and has a constitution framed on 
comprehensive and liberal lines. Its opera- 
tions, and the spheres in which they are 
conducted, are embraced within the following 
divisions: 1. Religious, II. Educational, III. 
Social Reform, and IV. Provident. For the 
convenience of management thei«ity is 
divided into sections, of which there are at 
present 17. The sections are again divided 
into branches. Each branch has ‘a chair- 
man, secretary, treasurer, monitor, superin- 
tendent of monitors, and a leader of- praise. 


There are 85 branches, with regularsimeet?}’ 


ing places, and bounds fixed, within which 
the operations of each are carried on. The 
administration of its affairs and the custody 
of its funds and property are vested in a 
board of twenty-four directors. There is 
also a general council, constituted in order 
to give each branch a voice in the manage- 
ment of the Society's work. The general 
council embraces the directors, the office- 
bearers of each department, the superinten- 
dents of sections, and two members from 
each branch. The directors, the general 
council, and the departmental committees, 
have their duties specifically defined in the 
constitution. 

In order to comprehend practically the 
important work which is being earnestly 
but unobtrusively carried on, let us glance at 
it under the heads already indicated. 

L Religious Department.—A religious ser- 
Vice takes place in the different branches 
every Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. The 
arrangement of the audience depends on the 
shape of the hall or place of meeting, but 
the following typical example will show the 
general plan found to be most suitable in 
meetings embracing both senior and junior 
divisions. 

The boys and girls are divided into four 
groups: Division A, senior or working boys ; 
Division B, junior boys, under 12 years of 
age ; Division C, junior girls, under 11 years; 
Division D, senior or working girls. The 
asterisk in the diagram shows the position 
of the monitors. 

At 10.45 the office-bearers are at the post of 


duty, Each boy and girl on entering presents | 





his or her attendance card to the stamper, 
who occupies a position near the door, in 
order that the attendance may be registered. 
The monitors, who have been busy during 
the week in district visitation, and in prose- 
cuting inquiries regarding absentees, are in 
their places to receive their young subjects 
with a smile and a kind word of recognition 
as they file into their respective forms. While 
the company is assembling their minds are 
occupied and prepared for the exercises which 
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follow, by the singing of some well-known 
hymn. At eleven o'clock prompt the doors 
are closed, and three minutes are devoted to 
prayer, led by the chairman. Praise follows, 
and occupies four minutes. General intima- 
tions connected with the Society, of a nature 
interesting to the young, are made from 
the chair. Thereafter a hymn or psalm is 
sung. A short time is allowed for communi- 
cating missionary intelligence, or for impart- 
ing information regarding any scheme for 
which they may be raising funds, and the 
collection for the day is taken. This is done 
with marked decorum and expedition by 
the aid of tiny collecting-boxes. One of 
these boxes is given to each form, and is 
passed from hand to hand, so that when the 
treasurer has disposed ‘of his boxes at one 
side, his assistant has simply to receive them 
at the other, and the collection for the day 
is made. The chairman, speaker, or other 
worker, engages in prayer. Then follows 
Scripture reading, verses being read volun- 
tarily by girls and boys alternately, the chair- 
man making such comments thereon as he 
may think profitable and interesting. After 
praise, the Lord’s prayer is repeated, all pre- 
sent joining. Then the chairman introduces 
what is termed the memory exercises, being 
a short passage of Scripture, which is fixed 
in the mind by two or three repetitions, and 
by the use of certain phrases and pictures on 
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the black board (the black board is not used 
in all the branches), as illustrated by our 
artist in his graphic sketch of one of these 
meetings. In this way fifty-two select pas- 
sages of Scripture, with the chapter and verse 
where they are to be found, are lodged in the 
memories of these young persons during the 
year. At 11.54 the speaker for the day 
delivers an appropriate address, timed to last 
fifteen minutes. These addresses are usually 
given by experienced members of the Society, 
and are generally the most practical and 
interesting feature of the service. Praise 
and prayer follow; the parting hymn is 
sung, and at 12.20 the company is dis- 
missed, form by form, filing past their 
monitors in the most respectful and orderly 
manner. The office-bearers, monitors, and 
other workers remain behind for a short de- 
votional service of eight minutes. Undoubted 
earnestness, business method and variety are 
— characteristics of these meetings. 

Vhile the greatest freedom is given in the 
manner of conducting the services nothing is 
left to haphazard. The Society issues monthly 
sheets of mission and other intelligence. It 
supplies a Scripture text book, containing the 
Scripture readings for each Sunday and a 
co-relative text, also a portion of Scripture 
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week. The texts 
are printed in 
large type, and 
the boys and girls 
are expected to 
learn them at 
home. A syllabus 
of the Sunday 
forenoon meetings 
is prepared quar- 
terly, showing 
the chairmen of 
sections and 
branches, the 
speakers who are 
to take duty, and 
the churches with 
which the diffe. 
rent branches are 
connected. In 
addition to the 
services on Sun- 
days, religious 
Operations are 
carried on during 
other days of 
the week, and 
embrace Bible 
classes, praise and 
prayer meetings, with occasional periods of 
evangelistic work. 

II. Education Department.—The founders 
of the Society have prudently recognised the 
fact that the mere effort to make the boys 
and girls under their care religious is, of 
itself, partial and insufficient. They foresaw 
that religion would naturally raise a barrier 
between them and their old associations and 
companions, and would as naturally awaken 
aspirations for purer and more elevating occu- 
pations of the mind. That there would 
follow a thirst for knowledge and a desire for 
moral and social elevation. Secular educa- 
tion was therefore an important factor in 
the scheme. At first this want was met by 
educated ladies and gentlemen volunteering 
their services. Classes for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, sewing, knitting, cooking, and 
domestic economy, were carried on for some 
time by this voluntary agency, but subse- 
quently advantage was taken of the more 
perfect organization of the School Board. To 
encourage attendance at the classes, special 
terms of admission were arranged, and in not 
a few cases the fees were paid out of the 
Society’s funds. Young men’s mutual im- 
provement societies, reading-rooms, libraries, 
lectures on popular and interesting subjects, 
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and lime-light exhibitions, were provided. 
There were also ambulance classes, at 
which attendance by both sexes was en- 
couraged. Running parallel with the 
efforts to impart knowledge was— 

Ill. The Social Reform Department, 
whose objects were to provide healthful 
and rational means of enjoyment and 
recreation during hours that were free 
from other occupations. Frank acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity for affording 
lads and girls innocent enjoyment never 
can do harm to the cause of religion ; on 
the contrary, it is as necessary to the 
formation of a healthful and happy Chris- 
tian character as are light and air to 
the human body. In this department 
there are in operation during the winter, 
Saturday Evening Concerts, consisting of 
vocal and instrumental music, voluntarily 
rendered ; singing-classes for instruction in 
both sacred and secular music; soirées ; 
total abstinence meetings, where instructive 
and entertaining addresses are delivered, 
and where the young people are enlivened 
by songs, readings, and recitations. There 
are also orchestral classes, and recreation 
and athletic clubs, equipped with apparatus 
which the lads are encouraged to use, under 
the supervision and guidance of their moni- 
tors. In summer they have swimming com- 
petitions, Saturday afternoon excursions, 
branch trips, flower-shows, at which prizes 
are awarded to successful contributors. But 
one of the most delightful and attractive 
schemes in this department is the Glasgow 
Fair-week trip, organized for the purpose 
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During the Glasgow Fair-week Trip. 


of taking the young people to the sea-side 
and away from the allurements of the 
holiday week, which occurs annually in the 
month of July. The thought of this trip is 
a powerful incentive to good conduct and 
regular attendance during the year; for 
although they have, individually, to bear a 
part of the expenses, it is also a reward of 
merit, only those who are well reported on 
by the monitors, and who have their attend- 
ance-cards well stamped, can hope to be 
admitted to the ranks of the holiday seekers. 
It was on one of these occasions that the 
writer first came into touch with the Society, 
while residing with his family in a delight- 
fully sequestered spot on the banks of Loch 
Fyne. The chartered steamer, with from 
six to eight hundred working lads and girls 

on board, sailed quietly 














into the bay, leaving be- 
hind a contingent of the 
former; other encamp- 
ments being arranged for 
farther up the loch. The 
lads were remarkably 
clean and tidy, obedient 
to the orders of their 
officers, and in their 
general conduct showed 
how the Arab nature can 
be softened and restrained 
by wholesome discipline. 
With each encampment 
there was a captain and 
a committee of monitors. 
Every day had its morn- 
ing and evening fatigue 








parties to keep their 
quarters in order. Stew- 
ards were appointed for 
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serving out their meals, and watchers told 
off to guard against fire or accident. The 
lads who visited our shores were accom- 
modated in a barn kindly granted to them 
for the occasion, They had also the use of 
a field for their sports, and unlimited per- 
mission to roam at their sweet will through 
the sylvan glens and over the breezy hills. 
It was delightful to see these eager, bright 
faces, as they scampered over rock and sand, 
gathering shells and dulse, and toying with 
the restless sea, in whose majestic presence 
many of them stood for the first time. Each 
day had a programme which, to a large ex- 
tent, was determined by the weather. The 
pleasure-seekers were always early afoot. If 
the morning was fair, a bath and a stroll were 
taken before prayers and breakfast. Foot- 
ball, cricket, swimming competitions, and ex- 
cursions to places of interest, were indulged 
in, the officers accompanying the lads and 
heartily taking part in the exercises of the 
day. On one occasion a visit was paid to a 
neighbouring encampment eight miles away ; 
on another, fishing-smacks were called into 
requisition to take the company for after- 
noon tea at the girl's encampment on the 
other side of the loch. Whatever the enjoy- 
ments or fatigues of the day might be, the 
rule which enjoined attendance at the short 
religious service held morning and evening 
was never infringed. An unusual excitement 
was reserved for the last day of their sojourn. 
On this day the natives were summoned to 
a grand realising sale: cups, saucers, dishes, 
knives, forks, spoons, pails, and other culi- 
nary articles, were brought to the hammer. 
There was much merriment in the camp as 
neighbour competed with neighbour for the 
various articles ; and when all were disposed 
of, the sun-tanned lads gathered round the 
genial, but unlicensed auctioneer, and san 
“God save the Queen.” Then follows the 
bustle of emptying their straw mattresses, 
the packing of these and their other belong- 
ings, the waiting for the steamer, the cheering 
and hand-shaking as they step on board and 
rejoin their companions, the sail through 
the Kyles into the beautiful firth, with its 
cosy villages nestling on white shores in the 
shadow of woods and protecting hills, thence 
to the great city where a crowd of anxious 
relatives and friends await their arrival, and 
listen eagerly to what holiday “ferlies” they 
have to tell, narrating in return the interest- 
ing, but more commonplace incidents of home. 
Thus ends a week of healthful exercise, whose 
green and fragrant memories will cheer and 
lighten many a weary hour of toil. 





IV. The Provident Department.—Thrift 
and self-reliance are inculcated as the true 
basis of independence, and every encourage- 
ment is held out to stimulate and develop 
these excellent qualities. This department 
undertakes the management of savings banks 
and Doreas societies. The latter supply the 
members with comfortable articles of wear- 
ing apparel at reasonable cost; they also 
provide clothing for members who, from 
the improvidence or negligence of their 
parents, are unable to clothe themselves, 
During last year over £4,000 was deposited 
in the banks of the Society. The number 
of transactions was 86,000, and the number 
of open accounts was 7,000. Dorcas aid 
was granted to 970 members, and included 
877 pairs of boots, 878 pairs of stockings, 
together with upwards of 1,000 articles of 
clothing. Three hundred and eighty-one 
lines of admission were granted, admitting 
to Infirmaries and Convalescent Homes, while 
23 members received monetary relief. 

The Society has the co-operation of 63 
churches, many of these giving the use of 
mission-halls, and other rooms for the meet- 
ings, free of charge. The Institution in 
Glasgow may be considered the parent of 
17 similar societies in other large centres 
of population in Scotland, including Edin- 
burgh, Perth, and Paisley, where kindred 
work is being carried on with more or less 
success. 

Turning to the financial side of this im- 
portant organization, one is surprised to find 
that the religious, educational, and social 
welfare of nearly 22,000 lads and girls is 
overtaken at such a trifling cost to the com- 
munity. Indeed, it may be said the scheme 
is self-supporting. The amount subscribed 
last year by the public was £800, but to this 
the members added upwards of £1,200. Of 
these sums £700 was given to. charitable and 
benevolent institutions, and £250 was con- 
tributed towards the support of missions at 
home and abroad, the balance going to de- 
fray the rent of halls, and pay the other 
necessary current expenses,. There are no 
paid officials, the operations being:carried on 
by a band of devoted labourers of both 
sexes, with a persistent and self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. As to results—it would, be useless 
to attempt any just appraisement of the 
work of the Society during the quarter of a 
century it has been in existence. The reli- 
gious, moral, and social improvement which 
characterizes the Glasgow of to-day as con- 
trasted with that of twenty-five years ago, has 
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been brought about by many agencies, but, in 
this combination of forces working for the 
general good, the Foundry - Boys’ Society 
must be conceded an honourable place. 
Some of the older workers can point out 
many citizens in good positions, and work- 
ing men now earning a comfortable living for 
themselves and their families, who, twenty-five 
years ago, were little better than outcasts in 
the miserable slums of the city. Many of 


| its most zealous workers of the present day 
were brought up in its ranks. Old members 
can be pointed to as clergymen, teachers, and 
medical missionaries now actively engaged 
_both at home .and in mission stations all 
over the world. These, however, are but 
partial results, the full effect and influence 
of the Society’s operations can be known only 
to the Master in whose name and spirit the 
work is being done. 








BRITISH BIRDS AND THETR NESTS. 
By Dz. ALBERT GUNTHER, F.R.S. 


SECOND PAPER. 


to Nuthatch has no difficulty in finding | are scarce, they readily and boldly occupy 
a suitable site for its nest. Any cavity, | any other suitable site: holes in walls, in- 


be it a hole in a tree or wall, a b i 

or a hollow in a haystack, may. be chosen, 
provided that the inside affords: sufficient 
room for its six or seven young, whieh are 
of a restless disposition and move about as 
soon as the feathers break through the quills. 
But in all cases the entrance into the:hole-is 
carefully plastered up with clay, leaving only 
around aperture just large enough for the bird 
to pass. The bottom of the hole is filled with 
a layer of dry leaves or thin scales of. bark, on 
which the eggs are laid. The family of the 
group in the Museum, of which a page illustra- 
tion is given, had their nest in an oak, and the 
aperture, originally of about two and a half 
inches in diameter, was reduced by a layer of 
clay to two inches. The colour of the clay 
resembles so much that of the bark that it 
required a sharp eye to discover the site of 
the nest. As in other hole-breeding birds, 
the young Nuthatches disport themselves in 
fine weather for some days outside the nest, 
learning to climb, with the head upwards or 
downwards, retiring into their snuggery 
when tired or during the night, and leaving 
it only when they are strong enough to 
launch into the world, never to return to the 


place of their birth. On the other hand, the | 
parents have often been observed to use the | 


same breeding-place for several years in suc- 
cession. 


Our exhibition of nests of the British | 


species of Tits is very complete. These birds 


prefer as a rule holes in trees or old stumps ; | 


if they do not find one ready-made, they set 
to work with their strong though small bills, 
and hew out one in rotten wood in a remark- 
ably short time. In localities where old trees 


verted flower- or asparagus-pots, breeding 
boxes hung-about on trees or against walls, 
old.water-pipes or the open pipes of gas-lamps 
in streets, are in great demand in the neigh- 
bourhood and suburbs of London. 

Several instances of nests built by the 
Great and Blue Tits in inverted earthenware 
pots have come under my own observation. 
As .in almost every case the ground floor 
was much too large for the nest, it was car- 
peted with a thick layer of moss, in which 
two or three nests were formed ; the bird 
being apparently undecided as to which part 
of the floor would be the most pleasant for its 
family, . But the most remarkable instance 
of an extraordinary site for a nest, showing 
|the tenacity with which birds occasionally 
| cling to a locality after having once used it, 
and, at the same time, the bold character of 
the particular species of Tit which selected 
it, is a wooden eethen, in which a pair of 
Great Tits reared their young. The histo 
of this nest havmg been well ascertained, 
may be worth recording. In the year 1888 
the birds began to build in a post-box which 








stood in the road at the village of Rowfant, 
Sussex, and into which letters, &c., were 
posted and taken out by the door daily. One 
of the birds was killed by a boy, and the nest 
| was not finished. However, in the succeeding 
year, it appears, the survivor found another 
mate, and the pair completed the nest, filling 
nearly one half of the box with moss and 
other nesting materials. Seven eggs were 
laid and incubated, but one day when an 

unusual number of post-cards were dropped 
‘into and nearly filled the box, the birds 
| deserted the nest, which was afterwards 
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removed with the eggs and preserved. In 
1890 the pair built a new nest of about the 
same size as the previous one, laid again 
seven eggs, and reared a brood of five young, 
although the letters posted were often found 
lying on the back of the sitting bird, which 
never left the nest when the door was opened 
to take out the letters. The birds went in 
and out by the slit for the letters on the side 
of the box. 

Whilst five of the British kinds of Tit (the 
so-called Bearded Tit may well be taken asa 


distinct kind of bird) are hole-breeders, the | 


Long-tailed Tit 
has abandoned 
this habit, and 
developed a 
style of nidifi- 
cation, by which 
the same degree 
of protection is 
obtained for 
the brood, and 
which places it 
in the foremost 
rank -of skilled 
bird architects. 
The nest is egg 
or bottle-shaped, 
completely 
closed, with a 
narrow entrance 
in the upper 
part of the side, 
and constructed 
of lichens, . 
mosses, wool, 
spiders’ webs, 
all densely felted 
together. The 
whole of its in- 
side is filled 
with soft feathers, among which the young, 
from eight to sixteen in number, nestle 
snugly and warmly. It may be fastened 
high up in the slender branches of a tree, 
or in the middle of a thick thorn-bush or of 


brambles, always at a sufficient height to | 


secure it from attacks by vermin. In the 
part of the-country whence the nests ex- 


hibited were obtained, the Bottle-tits were | 


partial to furze bushes ; but when introduced 
plants of Berberis darwinit had grown to a 
height of seven or eight feet, these birds 
built in them likewise, possibly being at- 
tracted by the abundance of the blossoms, 
which in both plants are of a similar rich 
golden yellow colour. 

Tits, like the majority of our small birds, 





Letter-box with a Great Tit’s nest. 
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keep their nests scrupulously clean. Nature 
assists them in this task by the peculiar eon. 
dition of the excreta of the young birds 
during this period of their life. These are 
enclosed in a membranous sac, so that they 
can be taken up by the parents and carried 
off to a distance, without the nest or the 
bill of the adult birds being soiled. When 
the young leave the nest, this excellent sani. 
tary arrangement ceases ; also, young birds 
which are brought up by hand on unsuitable 
food, have not this peculiarity. 

Although Tits are short-lived birds, they 
hold their own 
in the economy 
of nature, chiefly 
by means of 
their numerous 
families, of 
which two are 
generally reared 
in the year, each 
consisting of 
about eight 
young on ap 
average. Eight. 
een young ones 
have been found 
in a Bluetits 
nest! Thanks 
to this fertility, 
and to the fear- 
lessness with 
which they ap 
proach humap 
habitations, 
there is hardly a 
garden, orchard, 
shrubbery, or 
avenue which is 
not frequented 
by some mem 
bers of this merry family, and as I believe 
that they do not generally meet with the 
attention, protection, and encouragement 
they deserve so well, a few observations 
made in our suburban life at Kew may not 
be out of place. 

The most common is the Blue-tit, which 
in autumn and winter wanders about im 
small flocks, frequently led by one or two 
individuals of the Great Tit. This lat 
ter species is less gregarious, and although 
common, rarely more than three or four 
individuals are seen together. The Marsh 
and Coal-tits visit us only singly or in pairs, 
and are either the individuals liberated by 
myself some years ago, or their descendants. 
In summer these Tits are all exclusively m- 
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sectivorous, destroying an immense 
number of very small insects in 
laces inaccessible to any other bird. 
With the first frosts in autumn, 
when insect life declines, they begin 
to look for a vegetable diet. The 
heads of the sunflowers which we 
plant for their benefit, supply the 
first change of their food, nor do we 
grudge them the contribution under 
which they lay the ripening plums 
and pears. Real damage is done by 
them only in orchards where choice 
and valuable fruit is grown for profit. 
In winter they continue to search 
with untiring perseverance for any 
dormant insects, examining every 
little twig, every crack in the bark ; 
but their chief food consists of oily 
seeds, which they open by hammer- 
ing the shell with their strong beak 
until it cracks. 
The places where food is spread 
for them—either in the shape of a 
piece of raw mutton-fat, or a basket- 
ful of hempseed suspended from a 
branch—are soon discovered, and 
visited daily and all day long. Those 
born and bred in the neighbourhood 
come first, and are, with the ad- 
vance of the season, joined by others 
from the country, which are wander- 
ing about in search of food, and 
easily recognised as natives of a 
purer atmosphere by the bright un- 
sullied gloss of their plumage. As 
a rule, our visitors stay with us 
during the winter, and begin to dis- 
perse again about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Only two or three pairs of the 
Great and Blue-tits remain to breed 
in the nesting boxes which are placed 
for them about the house and on 
trees. 
The ordinary cage trap, baited 
with hemp seed, is an attraction which 
no Tit can resist; they will re-enter it a 
few hours after they have escaped from 
it, and finally get so used to its operation, 
that they continue to feed whilst the lid 
drops over their head. Almost all the Blue- 
tits passing through my garden are caught 
by these means, and receive, as an induce- 
ment to stay, a weck’s or fortnight’s board 
and lodging in a cage or aviary. Before 
they are liberated, each individual is marked 
by having the extreme tip of one or more 
feathers of the wing or tail cut off. These 
markings can be infinitely varied, and by 








Nesting-hole of Wryneck. 


keeping a numbered list of the individuals, 
noting the special mark for each, it is pos- 
sible to watch their movements at east 
during the period of one winter. The num- 
ber of our guests varies much in successive 
years. It rose one winter to seventy-six, 
whilst in the following year it fell to less 
than one-half. In the last severe winter we 
had fewer than ever, which is all the more 
singular, as it appears that this fluctuation 
is chiefly due to a greater or lesser influx of 
visitors from the country, and as we should 
have expected more to arrive than in winters 
of the usual character. 
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The seed-feeding, or finch-like birds, are 
well represented in our collection. Their 
nests are more or less artistic structures, 
placed on trees or bushes, rarely on the 
ground. We have to thank the friendly 
assistance of our Irish correspondents for 
such rare nests as those of the Siskin and 
Crossbill, which were obtained at the expense 
of no’ small amount of trouble and even 
danger. To secure the nest of the latter 
bird it was necessary to climb a large fir- 
tree, to creep at the height of some thirty 
feet from the ground along a horizontal 
branch as far as it would bear the weight of 
the climber, to snare the female (which would 
not leave her eggs) in that position, to re- 
move with a long rod the eggs, to saw off 
the end of the branch, and finally lower it 
to the ground without dislodging the nest. 
No person who has not gained masterly prac- 
tice by long experience in collecting eggs 
could have performed that feat. 

The nest which is exhibited of the Starling 
is of the usual type. A smiilfquantity of 


straw, thin twigs, and moss is *uiitidily laid on 
the bottom of a hole in a trée,atid serves as a 
bed for the young. When theeavity is narrow 
they are obliged to lie onthetopof each other, 


producing that high temperature which seems 
to be particularly conducive*to their rapid 
growth and development. For many years 
past a steady increase of the numbers of this 
species has been observed, and some of.the 
suburbs of London have been fairly invaded 
by it ; chimneys, water-pipes, and the corners 
of eaves being occupied by their nests. In 
my house, one of the two pairs which have 
settled under the roof has used the same site 
for seven successive years, and brought up 
two, and more than once three, broods 
annually. This pair also comes home every 
evening throughout the year ‘to pass the 
night in the same place, with the exception 
of two or three weeks, when they accompany 
their young into the fields. In spite of this 
constant residence, they keep their home in 
more decent order than one would expect. 
Although the Starling may be welcome as a 
lodger, and is one of the most valuable 
birds as a destroyer of insects, the increase 
in its numbers is not an unmixed blessing, 
as far as the commonwealth of birds is con- 
cerned. Insome districts they have diffi- 
culty in finding nesting places, and take 
possession of those of other birds, particularly 
of the woodpeckers, which are thus obliged 
to hew out with infinite labour one hole after 
the other. They expel even the green wood- 
pecker, a much stronger bird than themselves, 





by their persistent attacks, frequently de. 
troying the eggs or young. In order to 
prevent the expulsion of a wryneck, breed. 
ing with us, I am every year obliged to kil] 
half-a-dozen of these troublesome intruders, 

The Woodpeckers breed invariably in holes 
of trees, without constructing a nest proper, 
As their eggs are deposited in a dark hole, they 
are pure white, and have none of those colour. 
spots which mark most eggs laid in open 
nests, and which so frequently essentially 
contribute to their concealment. The largest 
of our woodpeckers, the Green Woodpecker, 
always excavates its own nesting-hole by 
hewing with its chisel-like bill a horizontal 
passage into the trunk or thick branch of a 
soft-wooded or decaying tree. When the 
centre of the timber is reached, the passage 
turns downwards for ten or twenty inches, 
and is finally enlarged into a roomy chamber, 
in which from five to seven eggs are laid on 
the chips, or on the crumbling, decaying 
wood. The entrance is perfectly circular, 
and just large enough to admit the body of 
the bird. The two kinds of Spotted Wood- 
pecker, of which we have not yet succeeded 
in procuring the smaller one, sometimes depart 
from the habit of the green species, only so 
far as to occupy a hole not excavated by 
themselves. 

This is always the case with the cousin of 
the woodpeckers, the Wryneck, the bill of 
which is not adapted for boring in wood, and 
which, therefore, avails itself of natural holes 
in decaying trees, or of such as have been 
left untenanted by other birds. In districts 
where there is a great competition for nesting 
holes, this timid and inoffensive bird may be 
driven to rear its family in the hole of a sand- 
bank, like the kingfisher. When it is once 
settled, and incubation has commenced, its 
only means of keeping off intruders is the 
fear which the sitting bird can inspire by the 
curious contortions of its neck and a — 
noise resembling that of a snake. The bi 
stretches forth its neck to an inordinate 
length, turning the head slowly to the right 
or left, and then suddenly draws it back, but 
never shooting it forwards as a snake would 
do. It goes through this pantomimic per- 
formance not only under the influence of 
fear, for instance when freshly caught and 
held in the hand, but in moments of excite 
ment of any sort. I once watched a duel 
between two male Wrynecks in the nesting 
season. They faced each other sitting om 
the same branch, and quickly worked them- 
selves into a state of tremendous excitement; 
with tails spread and wings dropping, they 
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stretched, twisted, and withdrew their necks 
with increasing rapidity, keeping, however, 
at a safe distance from each other and cau- 
tiously avoiding actual contact. Exercise of 
this kind is without doubt very exhausting, 
even if it lasts only some five minutes; at 
any rate, one soon departed, vanquished, 
having apparently discovered the superiority 
of his rival in making long and wry necks. 
A less pleasing remembrance is that of a 
Wryneck which I had shot, and which, as it 
ly dying on my hand, in vain tried to avert 
its fate by resorting to this artifice. It was 
the first and last Wryneck which I killed. 
Whilst Woodpeckers haunt the high tim- 
ber of forests and well-wooded parks, the 
Wryneck is less intolerant ofthe neighbout® 
hood of man and frequents orchards, select- 
ing by preference an old apple-tree for its 
home. In spring and early summer it makes 
its arrival widely known by its loud note, 
but from the time it has to take’ care Of its 
eggs, it leads an unobtrusive lifé, and there- 
fore remains unnoticed even in plates where 
itis not uncommon. We were not aware of 


the presence of this bird in our neighbour- 
hood until some years ago, when I received 
from a friend part of the trunk of a tree 


with a disused woodpecker’s nest. For want 
of better use I fastened it like a nesting- 
box on an apple-tree close to” thé house, 
at a height of about sixteen feet. Only 
aday or two afterwards, I heard to my 
surprise and delight the well-known call of 
a Wryneck proclaiming to his wife his dis- 
covery of a really eligible nesting-site. The 
pair at once entered upon possession, and 
reared their young in that and thé. two 
following years. They are so attached to 
their nest that even after the misfortune 
of having their brood of eight young de- 
stroyed last year by a starling, they pro- 
ceeded to have a second brood, which was 
reared in safety. Contrary to the statement 
of others, I have found that Wrynecks keep 
their hole and young scrupulously clean. 
The male arrives in April, sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later, but always about a fortnight 
before the female ; he is very noisy during 
this short period of celibacy, visits the nest 
often during the day, and sleeps in it at 
night. Before passing to the next group of 
birds, I must add that the Wryneck when 
taken young becomes extremely attached to 
its master, creeping about his person, and 
hestling in his pockets and sleeves, and show- 
ing a high degree of ability to adapt itself 
to the conditions of confinement; but no 
Person who is not used to the treatment of 





insectivorous birds and well provided with 
a stock of ants’ eggs for the winter, should 
undertake the care of so delicate a bird. 

The Swallows and Martins are more or less 
skilled nest-builders, and offer a remarkable 
instance of closely allied species adopting 
different modes of nidification. The nest 
proper, that is, the bed upon which the eggs 
rest, indeed, is the same in all the three 
British species ; some short pieces of straw or 
dry grass are artlessly placed, and a lining 
of feathers is superadded ; but whilst the 
Swallow leaves this nest open, placing it on a 
citcular base of mud on some ledge or rafter 
in and about buildings, the House-Martin 
encloses it in a large cup-shaped structure of 
mud*fixed against a perpendicular wall, 
rafter, or rock, below an overhanging pro- 
jection, merely leaving a hole near the top 
for an entrance ; and finally, the Sand-Martin 
excavates a tunnel in a bank of friable sandy 
soil, with a wide chamber at the end. The 
eggs of the two species of Martins are pure 
white, those of the Swallow spotted with 
brown. : 

Swallows and Martins are exceedingly pro- 
lific, and would greatly increase in number if 
they received during their migration the 
same amount of consideration and protection 
to which they are used in their homes in 
Central and Northern Europe, and if they 
were not sometimes overtaken by one of 
those catastrophes by which multitudes of 
our smaller migrants are destroyed on their 
long voyage. They regularly have two, and 
sometimes three broods annually, each with 
from four to six young ; and while one parent 
is sitting on the eggs of the second brood 
the other may be seen still feeding the 
fully-fledged offspring of the first. All the 
three species are gregarious in their breeding 
habits. The group of a small colony of Sand- 
Martins which consists of five nests in nine 
galleries, will be found particularly instruc- 
tive, as some of the galleries are exposed to 
view in their whole length, and all have been 
accurately measured ; they extend into the 
bank from twenty-four to forty inches. It 
must cost these birds infinite labour to ex- 
cavate tunnels of this length with instru- 
ments apparently so ill-suited for the pur- 
pose as their feeble bills and claws. And 
we cannot be surprised to find that the Goat- 
sucker or Nightjar, a bird closely resembling 
the Martin in the shape of its bill and the 
feebleness of its feet, has adopted a very 
different mode of nidification. It makes no 
nest whatever, but deposits its two mottled 
eggs on the bare ground among heather 
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or bracken. Yet the same end— 
the protection of its offspring—is 
attained in an equally efficient man- 
ner, the colours of its owl-like plu- 
mage, and of its eggs and young, 
harmonizing closely with the tints 
of the surroundings, and the very 
absence of a nest adding to its con- 
cealment. 

Close to the group of Sand-Mar- 
tins is placed the case containing 
another hole-breeder or mining bird, 
the Kingfisher, which, however, pos- 
sesses in its strong bill a more 
powerful instrument for digging ; 
nevertheless, it frequently saves it- 
self this labour altogether by ap- 
propriating the deserted hole of a 
water-vole, or rat. Its burrow is 
widened at the end into an oval 
chamber, the floor of which is 
covered with minute, clean fish- 
bones, the indigestible remains of the 
young birds’ meals, and cast up by 
them. When the same burrow has 
been used for several successive years, the | 
bones form a thick, soft layer, on which from 
six to eight pure white eggs are laid. This is | 
the “‘ Kingfisher’s nest,” the subject of many | 
a myth in natural history. The late Charles | 
Kingsley, who was well acquainted with the 
fact that the Kingfisher does not construct a 
nest, jokingly spread in one of his charming 
writings the rumour that the Trustees of the 
British Museum had offered a reward of one 
hundred pounds for a Kingfisher’s nest. 
Little did he imagine the amount of injury 
he had prepared for the unfortunate King- 





Swallows with two broods, 


fishers, whose holes were dug out by the 
dozen by persons anxious to secure the priz®, 
and fated to discover that they had beea 
searching for a mare’s nest. 

A closed chamber of about double the siz 
of a man’s fist, holding six or eight piscivorous 
young Kingfishers, would, one should think, 
soon be turned into a sink of filth, as the 
droppings of the nestlings are fluid, and ca 
not be removed by the parents. Yet, it # 
only the tunnel which is soiled ; the chamber 
in which the young lie is remarkably cleat 
owing to their wonderful instinct which, 
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when occasion requires, makes them find the 
door of the chamber, and eject the matter 
with surprising force through the whole 
length of the tunnel though it be two or 
three feet long; a habit which the young 
Kingfishers retain for some time, even after 
they have been transferred to a cage. 

Of the groups representing the different 
kinds of Grouse and Ptarmigan, that of the 
latter species is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing.* It was obtained, by the leave of the 
Duke of Athol, from the mountains near 
Blair Athole, far above the limit of forest 
growth. The eggs, eight in number, are laid 
in a depression of the ground with a scanty 
nest among boulders or stones, between which 
the ground is covered with stunted vegeta- 
tion, or carpeted with clumps of the bilberry 
or the lovely alpine azalea. The greatest 
enemies, to the attacks of which the Ptarmi- 
gan and its brood are exposed in the solitude 
of their home, are birds of prey, the raven 
and the crow. Ptarmigan can elude the ob- 
servation of these keen-eyed enemies only by 
their protective colouring, which is even more 
perfect than in the goatsucker. The summer 
plumage of the adult male is, in colour, the 
exact counterpart of the boulder of quartzite 
on which he stands, a mixture of brownish- 
grey, black and white; and the brownish 
mottled plumage of the sitting hen, and the 
similarly-coloured eggs, closely resemble the 
bare patches of exposed rootlets or wither- 
ee 

e host of Plovers, Oystercatchers, Shanks, 
Sandpipers, Dunlins, Phaloropes, Snipes, Cur- 
lews, Terns, and Gulls are likewise ground- 
breeders, preparing a nest of a similarly 
primitive character. The varied colouration 


of their eggs, and, with the exception of 
the Terns and the Gulls, of the birds them- 
selves, is the principal factor for their pro- 


tection during the breeding season. Gene- 
tally both sexes participate in incubation, 
and are coloured alike. In the birds which 
select bare fields, or the shingle near the 
water’s edge, for their breeding-place, like the 
Norfolk Plover, Ringed Plovers, Common and 
little Terns, the eggs resemble a pebble or 
a stone so much that it is an almost hopeless 
task to find them, unless the adult bird has 
been watched from a distance and observed 
to settle upon them. The young, which are 
able to run soon after being hatched, derive 
the same advantage from their resemblance 
t© surrounding objects; when they become 
aware of danger they squat among the shingle 
and remain motionless as a stone. In the 
* See full-page illustration in the April number. 





group of the Ringed Plover (see page 257), 
which covers an area of only three square 
feet, most people have difficulty in distin- 
guishing one of the young ones, which is 
crouching among the shingle. 

Whilst the majority of the “wading” 
birds just mentioned select secluded sites 
for their eggs, the Gulls and Terns, which are 
adorned with more showy plumage, look for 
protection to their gregarious habits which 
they carry into their breeding arrangements. 
They form nesting colonies, and being on the 
whole naturally more courageous than the 
waders, and possessed with more powerful 
bills, they attack and mob without hesitation 
any bird or beast of prey which approaches 
their breeding quarters. A hooded crow is 
known to have been beaten down into the 
water by a flock of the Common Tern and 
drowned. The larger Gulls, which can rely 
upon their individual strength, are much less 
gregarious. The pair of Lesser Black-backed 
Gulls, of which we give here an illustration, 
offer an instance of the fearlessness of this 
species. They come from the small island of 
Moussa, in Shetland, where they had built 
their nest in a sheep-walk constantly used by 
a small flock of sheep. Attention was drawn 
to the spot by the animals being obliged to 
jump over the sitting bird as they passed it 
in single file. 

I can only briefly notice the Ducks or 
Grebes, which, with few exceptions, lay con- 
spicuous white eggs in open nests and for 
their concealment resort to the artifice of 
covering them before the female leaves the 
nest, the former with the beautifully delicate 
down plucked from the breast, the latter with 
water-weeds, of which a stock is kept for 
ready use on the edge of the nest. 

One of our finest groups of water birds is 
that of the Black-throated Diver from Caith- 
ness (see page 253). The breeding arrange- 
ments of this beautiful bird are extremely 
simple. Two large brownish eggs lie in a 
depression of the turf, caused by the weight 
of the sitting bird, without any concealment. 
The birds depend for their safety entirely 
upon the seclusion of the site chosen. This is 
generally on a grass-covered island of a fresh- 
water loch in the least-frequented parts of 
Scotland, close to the water’s edge, so that 
the female, whenever she hears the warning 
call of her mate, may glide from the eggs 
into the water, leaving scarcely a ripple as 
she disappears below the surface. In spite 
of this advantage of rearing the young in 
safety, this species does not seem to increase 
in number; probably many individuals are 
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shot in winter, when frost and hunger 
drive them to the coast and to the south. 
Near to this fresh-water diver is placed a 
case containing another diving-bird, which 
passes its life on the sea, and resorts to the 
shore only for the purpose of breeding, viz., 
the little Puffin, or “Sea Parrot” as it is 
locally called from its short, high, sharp, and 
bright-coloured bill. The pair exhibited 
come from the island of Grassholme, where 
they had appropriated a rabbit-burrow for 








their temporary home, the entrance being on 
a slope facing the sea, covered with hij 

rank grass and overhung by that characteris. 
tic coast plant, the tree-mallow. Their single 
young one, still covered with black do 

has come out of its retreat to meet the 
mother, which has just returned with a 
supply of food. This consists of small fish, of 
which she manages to carry half-a-dozen ip 
her short beak. The Puffin lays in the crevice 
of a rock or in a rabbit-burrow, one egg only, 


Nest of Lesser Black-backed Gull, 


which is incubated for a month, and fiercely 


defended by the parent. The bird can bite 
hard, and will allow itself to be drawn out 
of the hole by a stick rather than let go its 
hold. It is a social breeder, either associat- 
ing with other birds or forming colonies of 
thousands of pairs of its ownspecies. There 
is no doubt that the Puffin is one of those 
birds which have unduly profited by the 
Wild Bird’s Protection laws. Apart from 
the damage which Puffins do among the 
shoals of young herrings, sprats, &c., and 
which perhaps affects our fisheries less than 
some would make us believe, they inflict, 
locally, great losses on the owners of rabbit- 
warrens on the coast, driving the bunnies 
out of their homes by fair means or by foul, 
and causing their destruction from exposure 
and starvation. 





A small colony of the Guillemots share 
with the Solan Goose and the Kittiwakea 
large case representing a small piece of the 
bird-life on the Bass rock. The breeding 
habits of this bird are extremely simple. 
The Guillemots wander in spring from the 
open sea to their breeding-places on the 
coast, where they occupy in incredible num- 
bers high cliffs or isolated stacks, inaccessible 
to any four-footed enemy. There, on ledges 
only a few inches wide, or on the flattened 
tops of the rocks, perhaps hundreds of feet 
above the surface of the water, they deposit 
their single egg without any vestige of 4 
nest. Some eggs may happen to rest on the 
rough surface of a fissure, but many lie on 
the bare smooth rock, and are liable to be 
dislodged by a slight push. In consequence 
many fall over the edge of the cliffs. Theit 
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colouring is of most extraordinary variety, 
the tints of the ground colour passing from 
white through every intermediate shade to 
deep green or dark purplish brown; eggs 
without or with but few spots are compara- 
tively scarce; almost all are beautifully 
marked with black or brown spots, which 
assume every conceivable shape. This vari- 
ation of colour does not contribute to their 
protection, as it has no relation to their 
surroundings; on the contrary, the rich 
colouring, combined with the large size of 
the.eges, renders them all the more con- 

jcuous}*though the colours of a few may 
by accident harmonize with those of the 
place in which théy lie’ Neither are the 
parent birds very active in the protection 
of their eggs; they defend their own pro- 
perty against their neighbours and other 
intruders of their own kind, but they are 
easily driven off by larger birds; gulls and 
crows feast on unguarded eggs and young 
in great numbers, and the rock-climber 
gathers the eggs for food, on his daily 
rounds, by hundreds. The Guillemot is said 
to lay a second egg, when robbed of the first, 
but never to rear more than one young in 
the year. 

With these facts before us we: might 





imagine that the Guillemot is exposed to 
the danger of extermination; yet we find 
that it not only manages to hold its ground, 
but that it rapidly increases at its breeding 
stations, unless it be wantonly destroyed 
or driven away by man. Of course, the 
selection of a site well-nigh inaccessible to 
any enemy not endowed with the power of 
flight, must greatly contribute to its preser- 
vation. But the real causes of its increase 
are certainly not its mode of pro tion 
and slovenly breeding habits; they are 
rather to be sought im its comparative im- 
munity from dangers during that-part of 
the year which it s on the ocean; ain 
its power of shiftitig its ground to ‘parts of 
the sea where it finds abundance of food, 
and in its apparent longevity—a Guillemot 
which laid a particularly coloured: egg 
having been known to frequent the’ same 
ledge of roek for about fifteen years. These 
factors have been sufficient in the Guillemot 
to attain the great end—that of maintaining 
the species—with as much certainty as if 
nature had endowed it with greater fertility, 
assimilated the colour of its eggs to their sur- 
roundings, or implanted in it the instinct 
of concealing its offspring in a hole or ina 
nest. 





LOCH RANNOCH. 
By rae Rev. T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


: N?: do not go abroad, go to the High- 
lands.” So said the late Sir William 


Gull, and named Loch Rannoch as a place 
in which he had spent his autumnal holiday 
for many years, observing that there was no 
healthier or finer spot in all Scotland: and 


on this hint I went. The summer was one 
of the wettest upon record, and Perthshire 
had a fair share of rain, but the charms 
of Kinloch, and the lonely farm “under 
the shadow of Schihallion,” laughed at 
showers. Some Gaelic authorities assert 
that Rannoch means “watery,” while others 
declare that it signifies “ferns.” Both ferns 
and water are abundant at Rannoch as 
elsewhere in Scotland, and neither can be re- 
garded as a-distinctive local feature ; but in 
1879 Rannoch Strath was decidedly watery. 

¢rain rained almost every day in August 
and September ; snow often whitened the 
top of Black Mount; and tall Schihallion, 
cloud-covered by day, was not seldom seen 

€ a monument of molten silver in the pale 
moonlight. Waterproofs and ulsters were in 





almost constant requisition, the moors were 
reeking swamps of moss, the heather scarcely 
purpled, the hay was still a thing of hope, 
and the corn a matter of despair, as in all 
those northern regions ; but the air was pure, 
and light, and strong. When the sun shone no 
rays were lost in that broad vale from dawn to 
evening, and health came back in unexpected 
measure in spite of weeping clouds. Since 
then I have returned to the same place many 
times, and have been sun-scorched on the 
hills, where once it seemed as if perpetual 
winter reigned. I have tossed upon the Loch 
in wild storms, and floated in still hot silence 
when neither man nor fish, nor even bird, 
desired to move, and only gnats and flies ap- 
peared to havea rollic left ; but alwaysthere 
has been a strange charm, a charm of tender 
memories and mercies as well as a spell of 
natural beauty, filling the air with intima- 
tions of Him who setteth fast the mountains 
and causeth the hills to rejoice and be in 
many ways 2 help and blessing to His people. 

The Loch of Ferns, as I prefer to under- 




















Loch Rannoch, 


stand its name, is a splendid sheet of water, 
about eleven miles in length from east to west, 
and in some places three miles broad. It is 
very deep, and in parts, I believe, has not been 
fathomed. The nearer hills, which skirt the 
shore, are comparatively low, and rise with a 
gentle slope, many of them richly wooded, 
but behind their bosky beauty vast moun- 
tains start up into view tier behind tier. Loch 
Rannoch, on a clear day, is thus a lake of 
“magnificent distances,” its changes of pro- 
spect are endless, valleys opening and closing, 
mountains appearing and disappearing, and 
their combinations varying endlessly as your 
boat is slowly trolled, or softly drifted up 
or down. 

Near the upper end of the loch there is 
a small artificial island, on which a ruinous 
old tower stands. From a distance the grey 
walls appear to rise sheer out of the water, 
but on a near approach they are found to 
surmount a pile of loose stones, such as 
abound upon the shores a few miles off. 
The present keep is comparatively modern, 
but on the same spot there once stood a 
famous stronghold, which was said to have 
been built upon a “floating island.” It was 
approached by a submerged roadway, with 
deep water on either hand, and dangerous 
enough to furnish materials for tragic tales. 
The Macgregors obtained possession of this 





island in the sixteenth century and made 
such lawless use of it that James V. ordered 
the fortress to be destroyed. In 1564 the 
Campbells proved their loyalty to Mary by 
obeying her commission to drive the Mae- 
gregors from their fastness, but when they 
employed certain creatures of their own to 
rebuild the fort, Mary interfered and wrotea 
letter to “Coline Campbell,” which is still 
preserved in Weem Castle by Sir R. Menzies. 
The letter has a literary as well as lotal 
interest, and I give a few sentences. 


‘¢ Traist freind, we greit zow wele. . . . We are 
suirlie informit that the said Makrannald is already 
to big ane hous and strenth within the Ile in Loch- 
rannoch, and to labour the grind of the landis 
adiacent ; quhilk house was castin down and de 
stroyit at command of our fader of guid memory, 
as yourself has lately done sensyne. And sen it 
hes allwayis bene a receptacle and refuge of offend- 
ouris, we waitt nocht to quhat effect the biging 
of it or ony strenth in the Heland suld serue 
without our special command, and that the causis 
wer of befoir considerit be ws and our counsale. 
For to output the Glengregour and impute vther 
men of the like conditioun, allwayis sic as of any 
continewance wer neuir permanent in our obedience, 
we jugeit nocht mete nor expedient to be done. 
And thairfoir our plesour is, that ze causs the werk 
begun in the Ile within the said loch to ceiss. . ++ 
Subscrivit with our hand at the Lunkartis in Glen 
tilth, the third day of August, 1564.’’ 


The tower which remains was lately used 
as a wine cellar! It is now a favourite, 
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though I fear unlawful, haunt of peaceful 
fishers (may Sir R. Menzies forgive us!) in 
the luncheon hour, when inhospitable trout 
grant time for such indulgence. The boat- 
men prize it as a mark against the distant 
banks by which they can steer a chosen 
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a more beautiful, varied, and retired ex- 
panse in which to ply his craft. Nor may 
the fishing be despised, for it is decidedly 
above the average. Out in the dark depths 
of the unfathomed centre there are mon- 
sters of the Salmo Feroz tribe to be trolled 





course. By changes in its apparent size 
colour, or nearness, it is also more useful 
a local weather-sign 
than those infallible 
forecasts which reach 
Rannoch with the daily 
papers when the day 
they speak of has gone 
by. Sic transit gloria 
mundi / 

The recreations avail- 
able at Rannoch are, of 
course, such as are com- 
mon to the Highlands. 
The strath is for many 
miles dotted with man- 
sions and pleasant 
lodges, where the lei- 
surely and monied few 
may have the costliest 
of sport. But of these 
high matters it behoves 
me not to speak. 
Lounging in a boat at 
lanch-time, I have seen 
the red deer stealing 
down through the un- 
derwood to drink, and 
while watching their 
lithe forms and noting 
how their timid glance 
at our figures grew 
bolder in the stillness, 
I have had as much 
pleasure, perhaps, as I 
might have found in 
levelling a rifle at some 
antlered beauty, or even 
in witnessing his death- 
leap upon the crags. 
Possibly these costly 
grapes are sour. But, 
at any rate, mine is a humbler pastime, and | will probably find him a more desperate 
one which takes its votaries upon the waters | antagonist than a salmon of the same size. 
rather than the hills ; and of this only may | Grim and ferocious indeed are the creatures 
I speak. |to be seen in glass-cases at Bun-Rannoch 

As a fishing loch, Rannoch is not to be | Hotel, and thrilling are the tales which gather 
compared with some which might be named. | (and multiply) around these tantalising tro- 
It contains no salmon, and the trout are | phies of bygone prowess! 
neither so large nor so plentiful as in many | But monsters, what are they to the lighter 
waters farther north, and not to be compared | beauties which have sense enough to take 
with those of business-like Loch Leven. But! well-chosen flies and are drawn like bur- 
nowhere can a fisher who loves nature find | nished gold from the sandy-bottomed shal- 
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for, and he who hooks one of these black 
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as | fellows—say, from 12 to 30 Ibs. in weight— 
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lows at the west? I am not worthy to be 
called a fisherman, because until a few years 
ago I persecuted the “gentle craft.” Even 
while living on Tweedside, with Till and 
Whitadder within easy reach, and number- 
ing many keen and skilful fishers among my 
friends, I spurned the rod. But time changes 
all men, and having once fished, or tried to fish, 
near Norham and caught nothing, the resolve 
to catch a fish or perish lured me on until at 
last the fascination worked, and, in spite of 
Dr. Johnson, I was glad to stand at one 
end of a rod, though always preferring to 
have a fly rather than “a worm at the other.” 
It was at Rannoch that I first tasted the de- 
lights of loch-fishing, and for a summer holi- 
day I have found no occupation so pleasant 
or beneficial. Without the toils and irrita- 
tion which await one on a river bank, an 
angler’s boat enables you to spend long days 
in the open air, sitting or standing, labouring 
or resting, as the mood, and weather, and 
the prospect of success may rule. Is the day 
wet'tA rain-proof hat and coat will enable 
you,to-.endure and enjoy the rain. People 
whoenever face the weather thus, and who 
sit for hours with ‘melancholy faces listening 
to thepattering of Highland showers on 
their windows, have no notion how pleasant 
rain is When the fish rise and the creel fills, or 
even when the fish sulk, but you expect them 
to bé. shortly on the feed.” auty, ah! 
we allisee beauty in a cloudless vault of blue, 
and the clear,,.unchanging forms of hills, 
woods and streara bathed in the splendours 
of rich colour and bright light. But to see 
beauty pe should glide about the Loch of 
Ferns from morning. until evening while 
showers.come and go; while the mountains 
hide within dense clouds and then leap into 
sunlight; while shadows sweep across the 
waters: followed by bars of molten silver; 
while the waves rise in black arches crested 
with white foam, and then as the gale pauses 
sob themselves to sleep, and sink down into 
slaty ripples, and again into blue crystal 
widths of peace. To see nature is indeed a 
pleasant thing at any time, yet they who go 
out with fell deliberation to see it and pass 
by have not the same enjoyment as one who 
has some quiet occupation for his mind and 
body, some enlivening pursuit which forbids 
the fixed, fatiguing tourist gaze, and yet 
leaves the eyes free to take in every feature 
of earth and sky. 

But fishing is not the only pleasant occu- 
pation afforded by the district. The artist is 
never at a loss for subjects; the geologist 
finds much to reward his hammer; the ento- 





mologist has haunts from which he returns 
with winged trophies of no mean worth, and 
the botanist rejoices in abundant and often 
rare spoil for his trowel. -Among the rocks 
which break through the pine-clad steeps of 
Craigie Var, I (though not botanical in taste) 
once found a specimen of true “ maiden 
hair.” But none need search that hill for 
this almost exterminated victim of the ferp 
collector. A ragged merchant shortly after 
my discovery showed me some choice samples 
in the streets of Perth, and it transpired 
that they all came from almost inaccessible 
crannies, which overlook the Loch of Ferns. 
Need I say that where a professional gen- 
tleman of this sort has reaped, amateurs 
may wisely spare their limbs and clothing 
in the attempt to glean ! 

The country side abounds in places of his- 
toric and legendary interest. At Innerhad- 
don Wallace lodged and recruited his foree 
before the battles at Dunkeld and Perth. A 
few hundred yards away, at Dalchosnie, 
Robert Bruce fought and defeated a body of 
English troopers, and farther east, at Cross- 
mount, he hid for some time after his defeat 
in Argyle. Still farther east, and within 
the grounds of Dunalastair, a sort of cave is 
shown as a sheltering place of Rob Roy. 
Whether the said outlaw ever lodged here, 
or whether the enclosed crevice is a cave at 
all, may be doubted, but the place is worthy 
of a visit as the rocky ledge affords one of the 
finest views in Scotland. Caves are plentiful 
in the district, and each has its heroic tale, 
Old inhabitants point to spots where large cav- 
erns were once open, but are now closed by 
fallen crags and drifted soil, but many hiding 
places of traditional fame have totally disap- 
peared. The most remarkable cave will be 
found near the south-west angle of Schihal- 
lion. This is said to have been a haunt of 
the “little people,” or fairy “men of peace,” 
from whom the mountain takes its name. 
This cave is said to have many unexplored 
ramifications with various entries. The 
danger of roaming in these easily blocked 
passages finds mythical expression in a once 
popular belief that the cave is full of cham- 
bers with dividing doors which open of them- 
selves as the explorer enters, but then close 
behind and for ever bar return. In addition 
to these true caves there are many storied 
“ sheltering beds” among the rocky heights 
In one of these, “ Black Duncan,” a famous 
Cameron, lay after Culloden, and watched 
his pursuers passing a few yards off without 
being seen, although covered only by the 
“shadow of a great rock.” How many 
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«ighlanders’ Leaps” are to be admired in 
the vicinity by athletes who aspire to break 
old records at the risk of life and limb it 
would be difficult to say. 

No notice of this vale would be com- 
plete without a reference to the late Pro- 
fessor Shairp, who may well be called the 
poet of Rannochside. Struan Robertson, 
Allan Stewart, and Dugald Buchanan wooed 
the muses in the strath generations since, 
but without comparing merits, Shairp has 
made word-pictures of the wild Rannoch 
Moor and the “ spear-like pinnacle ” of Schi- 
hallion, and of many a neighbouring scene, 
which are unrivalled in their way: and he has 
so rehearsed old tales and modern incidents 
that they will live not only in local tradition 
but in English literature. His three “ High- 
Jand Students” were all Rannoch lads, who 
studied under him at St. Andrews, and after 
brave, brief lives, found early graves in the 
ancient clan burial-grounds of their native 
vale :— 

“ Two on this side the Rannoch river, one 
Beyond it; and above them evermore 
Schihallion’s shadow lying, and his peak 
Kindling aloft in the first light of dawn.” 


One of Shairp’s most pathetic poems, called 
“Lost on Schihallion,” tells in part a strange 


weird story, which will bear retelling with 
additional facts which I heard from the lips 
of one who took an active part in the incident. 

The heroine of the tale was a poor woman 
well known in the district as “ Daft Alie.” 
She lived near the foot of Schihallion on the 
northern side, but had relativesin Glen Lyon 
whom she often visited by a path which 
crosses a shoulder of the mountain. Her move- 
ments were so fitful and erratic that a sudden 
absence from home was little noticed. But 
one dark winter evening, about twenty years 
ago, a shepherd met her far from any usual 
track, and found that she was on her way to 
the summit. He entreated her to return, but 
she implored hin— 


** Oh dinna drive me back, 
I canna leave my track, 
Though nicht and the tempest should close o’er me. 
The world I’ve left behind, 
And there’s nocht I care to find, 
Save Schihallion and high heaven that are afore me. 
* . . > . 
“ The warld below is cauld and bare, 
_ Up yonder’s the place for prayer ; 
There the vision on my soul will break clearer, 
My friends will little miss me : 
And there’s only One can bless me, 
To Him on the hill-top i’ll be nearer. 
* > . a - 
“ Weak am I and frail, I ken, 
But there’s might that’s not of men, 
To bear me up—sae na mair entreat me : 
Be the snow-drifts ne’er sae deep, 
: I have got a tryst to keep 
WY the angels that up yonder wait to meet me.” 





There does not appear to have been such 
a search for “ puir Alie” as Shairp’s closing 
verses imply, and the mode of her discovery 
was, to say the least, extraordinary. A 
young schoolmaster in the neighbourhood, 
who Tow nothing of Alie’s absence, found 
himself one morning restless and troubled. 
An unaccountable desire to ascend Schihal- 
lion so took possession of him that he dis- 
missed his school and set forth. On his way 
he called at West Tempar farm and told his 
purpose, The farmer, knowing the danger of 
such a climb at that season, besought his 
young friend not to brave the vast snow-drifts 
and steep slippery slopes. But the school- 
master felt an overmastering sense of compul- 
sion, and went up. In a few hours he re. 
turned with scared looks, to say that he 
had scaled the peak, and there, to his horror 
and amazement, had found daft Alie lying 
dead. The farmer called his sons and men 
together and immediately set forth to bring 
down the body. On their way, and just as 
they reached the final slope, they found 
Alie’s shoes, not lost by accident, but care- 
fully placed together. She had evidently 
taken off the shoes from her feet, feel- 
ing that this was “holy ground,” and thus 
barefooted had climbed the sharp, icy stones 
to keep her “tryst with the Lord.” She had 
drawn her apron over her face as the prophet 
of Horeb drew his mantle, and when the awe- 
stricken Highlanders lifted this veil they saw 
a look of rapture on her still, pale features— 

“ Stiff with ice her limbs and hair, 
And her hands fast closed in prayer, 
And her white face to heaven meckly turning.” 

Thus she had met her Lord face to face, and 
the fading of His glory still seemed to linger 
in death. Painfully they bore her down 
from that high and hallowed solitude and 
laid her on a bier at West Tempar, on the 
spot where I stood to hear these details ; and 
now her body lies in peace beneath the Ran- 
noch sods ; but the weary spirit, loosed from 
all bondage to infirmity, is at home in that 
“warld” above which is not “cauld and 
bare,” where no shadows fall, and human 
hearts are no more frost-bound or unkind, 

Of all the names connected with Rannoch 
the most memorable is that of Dugald 
Buchanan, the Gaelic poet, teacher, and 
evangelist. English readers know his name 
as the author of “The Skull,” but no trans- 
lation has ever made his poems popular, or 
given them a place in literature commen- 
surate with their proved power in the original 
Gaelic. But Buchanan was more remarkable 
as a spiritual force than asa poet. His written 
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poetry was but one mode in which the water 
of life that was in him flowed forth to fer- 
tilise the moral wilderness which spread over 
the Scottish Highlands in the middle of last 
century. From the days of the Covenanters 
until 1745, that year of grievous destiny to 
the northern clans, religion had been losing its 
hold of the people, and at the same time their 
social condition became more and more de- 
pressed. As Callum Beg remarked to Waver- 
ley, “Sunday seldom cam aboon the Pass of 
Bally-Brough.” The parish church at Ran- 
noch, like many others, was never opened for 
worship, the people meeting in the kirkyard 
for putting the stone or other sports, as gay 
King Charlie had wished, or on the adjacent 
moor for football. In the reign of Charles IT. 
there was a parish school, but this disap- 
peared in the political deluge. The loss of life 
and disturbance of industry were for many 
years so serious that the land lay fallow and 
undrained, and thus scarcity, often verging 
upon famine, helped to induce those lawless 
raids which Scott has made so picturesque, but 
which Lowland lairds and bailies found so in- 
convenient. The houses of the people in those 
days were mere shanties ; ferns and heather 
served for beds, and a kilt or gown rolled up 


in plaid or shawl became the pillow. Such 
wasthe state of things when Dugald Buchanan 
went to Rannoch in 1755 as an agent of the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian 


Knowledge. His immediate duty was to 
hold a day-school, but he was a man of deep 
religious experience, a sort of Gaelic John 
Bunyan, and could not be content with giving 
secular instruction. He had fought grim 
fights with Apollyon and Giant Despair, but 
had come forth a conqueror, and now his 
soul mourned over the people as “sheep 
having no shepherd.” At first his voice was 
spurned, but by degrees his manliness and 
fervent eloquence laid hold of the people, and 
from far hills and vales they flocked to hear 
him preach. One instance of his command- 
ing power may be related. 

ar to the west, where the fertile vale 
passes into the dreary moor of Rannoch, 
two neighbouring clans were in a state of 
deadly feud. Either would welcome the 
evangelist within its own march, but all his 
persuasions failed to bring them together. 
With sublime faith in the power of his mes- 
sage, he summoned each of them, apart, to 
meet for a service on the bank of a stream 
which divided their lands. As they drew 
near they saw their dreaded enemies ap- 
proaching from the other side, and each 
thought the other had seized upon the occa- 





sion to snatch a victory by surprise. A fight 
instead of worship seemed inevitable, but 
Dugald was prepared, and standing on 
boulder in mid-stream he so urgently cop. 
vinced and persuaded them of their brother. 
hood in Christ that, flinging away their 
weapons, the clansmen rushed through the 
water to embrace each other, with vows of 
future peace and friendship. A more signal 
triumph of the spirit of Christ dwelling ing 
faithful servant it would be difficult to find 
in the annals of the Church. No wonder 
that such a man wrought marvels of religious 
and social renovation, and that his name is 
dear tq,Highlanders until this day. 

A few years ago Buchanan’s cottage stil] 
remained as a loved memorial of his life, 
The box-bed in which he slept was sacredly 
preserved by each succeeding tenant, and 
strangers bowed with reverence as they en- 
tered the little rooms where the great man 
mused and wrote. A late owner of the 
property, however, had scant regard for 
such uncommercial values, and, in spite of 
clamour and entreaty, the old cottage was 
destroyed. 

Dugald’s latest biographer published some 
illegal indignation, and was mulcted in 
damages, so I must be careful what I say, 
though, possibly, I “think the mair.” A 
massive granite obelisk in the centre of the 
village bears testimony to the public esti- 
mation of Dugald Buchanan’s worth. 

“The old order changeth,” giving place to 
the new, yet many say the old was better. 
Probably our opinions might be modified if 
we could look upon the unromantic details 
of the old Highland life and contrast them 
with the circumstances of Canadian emi- 
grants who are virtually “lairds” in their new 
country. Yet there is much to sadden in the 
present state of the country. The sons of men 
who fed their cattle on these hills, and had 
their humble farms and cots “adown this 
glen,” are scattered far and wide, and few 
can trace the moss-covered stone heaps 
which sadly tell where homes once stood. 
In the old times men made them rods from 
forest saplings, and went down to fish upon 
the loch for food. Now strangers fish for 
recreation, and go home to weigh their creels, 
and scarcely taste what they have caught. 
The boatmen who take out fishers from the 
hotels are mostly strangers also, and few, if 
any, of them know the Loch as their pre 
decessors knew it years ago. There is, per- 
haps, a vein of false sentiment in these 
laments by an occasional visitor over the in- 
vasion by which he personally benefits. As 
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aplaying-ground and health-resort for wearied 
citizens, the Highlands are a priceless national 
boon, though we can ill spare the manhood 
they so long produced. 

If space allowed, it would be easy to mul- 
tiply these reminiscences of Rannochside, but 
the fear of editorial scissors makes the quill 
to tremble. If these lines revive some memo- 





ries of past autumns, and awaken cheerful 
hopes for seasons yet to come, they will not | 


appear in vain. Possibly in far colonial set- 
tlements, Rannoch men may see again the 
features of the spot they love above all others 
upon earth. If so, I greet them in Shairp’s 
words— 
“ O hearts, to the hills of old memory true! 

In the land of your love there are mourners for you, 

As they wander by peopleless lochside and glen, 

Where the red deer are feeding o’er homesteads of men. 

F’en the lone iping plover, and small corrie burn 

Seem sighing for those that will never return.” 





THE SEEKERS FOR THE SUN. 


By tae LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


** Who fronts the night 
First finds the light.” 


“OTHER,” said a child, “is not the 
morning the beginning of the day ?” 

“Yes, my child, of course. We play or 
work all day, and then we go to bed and 
sleep, and when we wake up the new day has 
come. The morning begins the day.” 

The child was satisfied, and continued his 

lay. 

But children’s questionings often set us 
thinking, and all the day through the mother 
had an uneasy feeling—a doubt which she 
could not explain, but a doubt as to whether 
she had answered her child aright. Her 
thoughts in an uneasy fashion floated back 
over old memories, and bits of inconsequen- 
tial history kept cropping up in her mind. 
Howirrelevant they were, yet how persistent ! 
She found herself thinking of her father, and 
how sad his life had been—a life full of toil, 
much work and little fruitage; and yet, as 
she thought of his calm, glad face, and the 
kindly smile of sympathy which spread like 
sunshine across his countenance, she could 
not think of him as sad. How brave he had 
been in those dark days when living was hard 
and food was scarce, and work and wages diffi- 
cult to find! How nobly too he had wrought 
to help his brother forward, that clever Uncle 
Hans who had always seemed so happy, and 
who was yet always a trouble to everybody 
but himself! Why these old bits of home 
story came back to her mind she could not 
tell. Yet somehow they seemed to mix with 
her child’s question, and they raised a doubt 
whether she had answered right. Yet how 
foolish she was! Of course she was right. 
The morning is the beginning of the day. 
What else could it be? What else could she 
in all common-sense have answered 4 

That night the mother had a dream, and 





this was the dream she dreamed. 


There was a sound of music in the heavens, 
and the heavens were blue. Below the blue 
heavens there rolled the sea, of deeper blue 
than the heavens above—yes, of blue so deep 
that the brilliancy of the blue seemed to lose 
itself in black depths; for it was the sun- 
down, and the rays of the sun were long, 
level beams, and the sea had the look of the 
night upon it already. But the heavens 
seemed still glorious ; so cloudless they were, 
save just where the sun was sinking to the 
westward, where there were dark banks of 
cloud fringed with gold, and framing open 
spaces in the sky filled with that colour 
which no painter can paint and which is 
not blue nor green, but holds the beauty 
of both, and seems the colour which is peace 
without passion and rest without desire. 
Through all the heavens music was heard, 
for the birds were darting hither and thither 
like glad things playing their last gambol 
before the darkness came, or like those who 
meet to sing their evening hymn. 

Yet the dreaming woman became aware 
that amid the glad music there was one un- 
easy note, as of a bird which was ill at rest. 
Her mother’s heart at once told her that 
it was some songster distressed about her 
broodlets. Wayward little songsters there 
were, spreading their wings and sweeping 
wide and ever wider circuits in the air. No 
wonder the mother bird was uneasy. Doubt- 
less she wished to gather them home before 
the nightfall. And as she thought thus her 
senses seemed quickened, and she heard the 
music more clearly, and it became in her ears 
articulate music. Oh, how well she understood 
it, and what responsive beatings answered to 
it in her heart, sleeping though she was! 

Six little birds there were singing. Nay, 
there were seven, for the mother was with 
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them. Little birds, they hardly knew what 
was coming. They were too young to know 
the full meaning of Night and Morning. But 
what made the mother bird uneasy? Then 
this dreaming woman heard—and how sweet 
was the music !—yet in her dreaming, as she 
heard it, she was sad, for the little birds 
were saying: “Nay! Nay, sweet mother, 
kind mother, not so; bid us not turn our 
back on the sun. Glad, and brave, and gay 
is he; and he bids us follow his golden 
beams. He rides his chariot and drives 
through the heavens like a king, and all the 
world bows down before him, and the dark 
things fly at his presence. And we are his 
vassals, and we hear him call, and always his 
voice is saying, ‘Follow me! Follow me! 
Gladness and brightness are ever with me. 
Keep near tome. Warmth is with me, and 
the power of life moves forth on my beams, 
and all things living grow strong at my smile, 
and I can give strength to your wings, and 
your hearts shall be strong. If you follow 
me, follow me. My march is a glory and 
triumph. I am king of the day. Flowers 
cannot follow me; they are chained to the 
ground, and when I pass from their gaze they 


close up and die; but birds that have wings 
and have hearts that are brave follow me— 


follow me.’ Mother, dear mother, we have 
heard that sweet voice. It is mighty and 
strong, and it calls us to follow the light and 
the sun. How can you bid us away to the 
dark? Oh, mother! Not so.” 

And the mother bird, listening to their 
song, could only sing a few sad notes in reply. 
“My children, trust me—trust me. I tell 
you, you arewrong. It is not always well to 
follow the sun. I know that, he is bright 
and his voice is strong, and he is worshipped 
for his brightness and his warmth ; and I too 
have often shuddered in the cold of the even- 
ing air, and I have shrunk from the flight 
into the dark and over the depthless seas ; 
but I know that what I say is wise, and that 
to fly away from the sun is best. Itis late. 
It is late. Fly with me, my children. Heed 
not the sun, but fly eastward with me.” 

“Sweet mother! Fond mother! Dear 
mother!” sang the birds back in their an- 
swering, “we must go where the voice of the 
great sun calls us. We cannot encounter 
the dark and the sea. Why should we, when 
we can speed ever onward, warmed and 
blessed, gladdened and strengthened by the 
great sun's beams? Farewell, sweet mother! 

e fly. Itis late. But we follow the track 
of the sun, and we live in his light. We 
love not the night.” 





And the six birds parted asunder, and 
three poised a moment on the wing and thep 
they shot like arrows from a single string 
away to the west, and the glory of the sup. 
light shone upon their wings. 

When the mother-bird saw that they were 
gone indeed she too spread her wings, and 
her three remaining children followed her, 
Away from the sunlight they went, speeding 
through the chilling air of the evening; the 
cold and steely sea below them, and the 
gathering night before them. Their song 
died away in the sleeping woman’s ears, and 
in her dreams she heard no music any more, 
but only the troubled moaning of the sea. 
And then her dream seemed to change. She 
saw bare stretches of sand over which the 
wind was sweeping, and along whose edge 
the sea was moaning fretfully. The grey 
morning was creeping sullenly over the land. 
scape, and a fisher-boat was just coming in. As 
the fisherman stepped ashore he saw a binl 
flutter a moment over the sand and fall by 
the edge of the surf. The fisherman picked 
up the bird, which now lay still. He felt 
the little heart beat once, twice perhaps, and 
then it beat no more. 

“Dead! dead!” he said. ‘ Poor little 
songster, your songs are over ; wearied wings, 
you will fly no more. It has flown far and 
long. Its strength was spent.” 

So speaking, he walked towards his cottage 
among the low sandhills, and twice upon his 
homeward road he stopped, and each time he 
picked up a dead bird. “Two more,” he 
said. “Three tired, spent birds. What little 
wit these creatures seem to have,” he com 
mented as he went up the garden path. But 
then he forgot all about it, for his wife, witha 
rosy child in her arms, came out to greet him. 

And the dreamer heard again in her dreams 
no sound but the moaning of the sea, 

‘But after a time the moaning changed t 
music, and in her dream she saw the sm 
rising above the horizon ; and his light spreal 
over the earth and over the heavens, and thet 
the welcome sound of the singing of binds 
fell on her ears. 

Again she heard three voices minglili 
in glad song. ‘Oh, mother! mother! yol 
were right, and we did well to trust you 
wisdom! Lo! the sun! the sun! the mom 
ing is ours orice more, and—how short tht 
night has seemed.” é 

And the three birds opened their wings 
and the morning sun shone on their feathe 
till they glistened like gold. 

And the mother-bird said, “Yes! it is 00 
always well to follow the sun.” 
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And the songs of the birds grew louder 
and sweeter in the sleeping woman’s ears ; so 
joud they grew that at last she awaked. And 
behold the sun was streaming in at her win- 
dow and over the floor, and was creeping in 
long lanes of light over the face of the child 
who slept at her side. And cut-of-doors 
the birds were singing with full-throated 
gladness. All day long the dream haunted 
her. And at night her father, who lived 
near, came in to see her. When she had put 
the child to bed she said— 





“Father! the child asked me whether the 


morning was the beginning of the day. I 
said yes. Father! was I right ?” 

And her father smiled and said, “ Yes, ac- 
cording to the thoughts of men you were 
right; but in the ways of God it is not so, 
for God’s day begins with night. Men like 
to reverse this; they cling to bright things, 
but I have heard it said, ‘Who fronts the 
night, first finds the light.’ And do you not 
remember that the first day which God 
made and which He called good was the 
day of which it was said the evening and 
the morning were the first day ?” 





THE GIRLHOOD OF THE GERMAN EMPRESS. 


By SARAH M. 


N the May number of Goop WorpDs for 
last year a slight sketch was presented 
of.a noble woman whose lot it has been to 
accompany on his pilgrimage one of the most 
remarkable characters and greatest statesmen 
that this century has seen. A portrait of 
the Princess Bismarck must. necessarily be 
grave in tone and somewhat stern of outline, 
leaving on the mind a general impression of 
sombre earnestness, and suggestive of the 
harsh realities and anxious vicissitudes of a 
long and chequered political warfare. <A 
sunnier picture is now offered to the reader, 
one bright with youth and hope, rich in 
gracious promise for the future. 

The Iron Chancellor no longer plays the 
chief réle in the European drama, and all 
eyes are turned upon the ardent, strong- 
willed young monarch who has dared to dis- 
pense with the counsels of the man who was 
mainly instrumental in reconstructing the 
German empire. But of that monarch’s con- 
sort, of the mother of Germany’s future 
sovereigns, one hears but little, and this for 
excellent state reasons. The Salic Law is 
dear to the German heart, and the national 
jealousy of all female influence in the govern- 
ment of the Fatherland is in proportion to 
this strong attachment. Hence we shall find, 
in consulting the annals of the reigning 
House of Hohenzollern, that those among 
the wearers of the crown-matrimonial who 
have possessed the keenest insight and the 
finest tact’ concerning public affairs have been 
for the most part those who, in all matters 
relating to politics, have effaced themselves 
the most completely. 

Yet, without mentioning those still alive, 





when we consider all that Germany owes, 


8. PEREIRA. 


both morally and substantially, to the ex- 
amples and labours of such women as Au- 
gusta—she who so heroically conquered her 
own life-long suffering that she might the 
more effectually minister to the needs and 
alleviate the pains of the poor, the sick, 
and the sorrowful—as Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
“the mother of German Deaconesses,” it 
will not be devoid of interest to inquire 
what prospect there may be of equally bright 
pages in the future history of Germany’s Im- 
perial family. A glance at the childhood and 
youth of the present Empress will aid in 
satisfactorily answering the question. Per- 
haps the highest tribute, though a brief one, 
to her character and disposition, was that 
which fell from the lips of the Emperor 
William I. when he said, “She reminds me 
of my sainted mother.” 

Augusta Victoria,* Princess of Schleswig- 
Holstein, was born in 1858 at Dolzig, in 
Lower Lusatia, an estate belonging to Duke 
Christian’s eldest son, Prince Frederick. 
When the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 had 
finally deprived the Holstein dynasty of their 
inheritance, the heir-apparent retired to Dol- 
zig, and made it his settled place of residence. 
Here he devoted himself to the education 
and training of his elder children, and to the 
duties of a country gentleman, while his wife, 
the Princess Adelaide, found ample occupa- 
tion in the superintendence of her unpre- 
tending household, and in the care of the 
younger members of the family. Many a 
fanciful tradition and graceful romance hangs 
around the idyllic rural life enjoyed at Dol- 


* For the facts of this 


per the writer is mainly indebted to 
a charming volume by F. 


rnhak, recently published at gor | 
and containing biographical sketches, compiled from the 
sources, of the consorts of the Hohenzollerns. 
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zig, but the reality seems to have been sufii- 
ciently pleasant, needing no touches of ficti- 
tious colouring to enhance its charm. The 
scenery of that part of Lusatia possesses 
many features akin to those of the Holstein 
landscape ; and as Prince Frederick roamed 
with his fair-haired, blue-eyed daughters 
through forest and meadow, he would talk to 
them of his ancestral home and of his yearn- 
ing for the old, familiar haunts, until the 
wooded, wave-beaten land which he had lost 
became invested with a halo of sweet and 
hallowed associ- 
ations. 

But Dolzig, 
though it had 
offered an ac- 
ceptable retreat 
from strife and 
disappointment, 
failed to afford 
requisite edu- 
cational  facili- 
ties. It became 
necessary to 
seek a new 
home, and Go- 
tha was selected 
for this pur- 
pose, the Duke 
and Duchess of 
that State being 
already united 
in close bonds 
of friendship 
with the exiled 
family. The 
general enthu-. 
siasm which 
greeted the ad- 
vent of the 
Holsteiners was 
extraordinary, 
reaching, in- 
deed, such a height among the young men 
of the population that many youthful aspi- 
rants to military glory would fain have 


placed their swords at Prince Frederick's | 
disposal, and have rushed to reconquer the 
The first excitement | 


ravished dukedom. 
having cooled down, the public of Gotha soon 
grew accustomed to the presence of the new 


comers who took a genial, neighbourly interest | 


in all that went on around them, and whose 


mode of life in town was scarcely less unos- | 


tentatious than it had been amid the sylvan 
scenes of Dolzig. The Prince and Princess con- 
tinued to instruct their children, though now 
with the help of tutors and governesses, who 
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found it a rare privilege to be thus associated 
with a household in which they enjoyed q 
degree of kindly and courteous considera. 
tion too often lacking in a similar relation 
between parents of far less exalted preten- 
sions and those who have to assume the 
onerous task of teachers. The religious train. 
ing and Biblical instruction were still, as 
heretofore, imparted by the father and mother 
themselves. 

The Princess Victoria was remarkable for 
the zest with which she pursued her various 
studies, and 
she quickly de- 
veloped a de 
cided talent for 
painting and 
music, the taste 
and ability for 
which latter 
art she had in. 
herited from 
her mother. 
History was 
also among her 
favourite sub- 
jects, but her 
father was very 
solicitous to 
guard her mind 
from prejudiced 
and immature 
judgment re 
garding any 
special _nation- 
ality. If a fore- 
shadowing of 
his daughter's 
future destiny 
was already in 
his mind, he 
could not have 
adopted a wiser 
course. 
| Amid all these provisions for mental cul- 
| ture, physical education was by no means. 
‘neglected. arly rising and systematic 
| bodily exercise formed a part of each day's 
duty ; every species of self-indulgence was 
rigidly avoided, and the Prince was in the 
constant habit of taking long walks in all 
weathers with his daughters, who were the 
very models of blooming, stately young 
maidenhood. The luxury of a private cat- 
riage was not included in the domestic ar- 
rangements, and when a drive became 4 
| necessity it was taken in an ordinary hired 
| equipage. 


| In 1869 Duke Christian died, bequeathing 
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to his son, Frederick, the estate of Prim- 
kenau, in Silesia. 


seat and principal home of Duke Frederick 
and his family. When the Princess Victoria 


went to take leave of her old nurse she found | 


that worthy in a state of high excitement, 


seated, as queen, on a throne of gold. 
Queen of Primkeuau, no doubt,” laughed the 
Princess; but 
when, nearly 
twelve years 
later, she was 
on the eve of 
marriage with 
Prince William 
of Germany, 
she invited the 
nurse, and the 
latter’s husband 
and daughter, 
to Berlin, that 
they might see 
the new home 
of their some- 
time charge and 
future empress. 
This generous 
thought for old 
friends and de- 
pendents was a 
prominent trait 
of Victoria’s dis- 
position, and it 
was further ex- 
emplified in 
connection with 
the same great 
occasion when 
she sent for the 
food pastor of 

rimkenau, who had confirmed her, to be 
present at the wedding ceremony. The old 
manenjoyed theadditional honour of being de- 
corated by the aged Emperor himself. These 
distinctions proved the crowning gratification 
of the pastor’s life, for he did not long sur- 
vive his eventful journey to the capital, but 
died that same year. 

Primkenau is a fine, picturesque estate, 
owing much to the good taste and knowledge 
of forestry possessed by Duke Christian and 
his heir. 
possession the neighbourhood was in a sad con- 


Dolzig was, to the great | 
regret of the tenantry, sold, and the new | 
ession became thenceforward the country- | 
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But when the latter entered into | 
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prietor set himself to remedy these evils by 
every means in his power, and with admir- 
able success. Systematic visitation of the 
poor was instituted, work provided for those 
who desired it, and ample funds were placed 
in the hands of the pastor for the relief of 
the needy. ‘Two deaconesses are now estab- 


| lished at Primkenau, but in those early days 
caused by a dream of the preceding night, in | 
which she had beheld her former nursling | 
“As 


of reform it was the Princesses themselves 
who discharged the functions of true Sisters 
of Charity. Laden with gifts of food and 
homely comforts, they would make long ex- 
peditions on 
foot to the 
dwellings of 
the sick and the 
distressed, per- 
sonally dispense 
their own and 
their parents’ 
bounty, and 
succour and 
tend the suffer- 
ers. The Prin- 
cess Victoria, 
although, _ like 
her brothers 
and sisters, 
but sparingly 
supplied with 
pocket - money, 
was frequently 
able, through 
strict methodical 
self-denial, to 
hand over to 
the pastor at 
Christmas a 
handsome sum 
in addition to 
her ordinary 
contributions. 
Many anec 
dotes are re- 
lated of the Princess Victoria’s graceful acts 


_of kindness to her humble neighbours. Now 


we are told how she once encountered by 
the wayside a child bitterly crying because a 


cruel thorn had entered the little unprotected 
| foot. The Princess knelt upon the ground, 


examined the wound, extracted the thorn 


| with deft and tender skill, and led the child, 


relieved, consoled, and prattling gaily, to the 


home which, but for her timely aid, it would 


hardy have managed to reach. 
Again, we read of the sisters, Victoria and 
Caroline, meeting with an old and feeble 


dition of poverty, wretchedness, and dearth | woman who was making unavailing efforts to 
of employment for the people. The new pro-| wheel a heavy burthen towards her little 
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cottage. In all simplicity, and with a right 
good will, the princesses lent each a hand, 
the wheels moved merrily forward, and the 
journey, which had threatened to over- 
whelm the old creature’s feeble powers, was 
speedily and cheerily accomplished. Another 
story tells how Victoria saved the life of a 
peasant-child, at the risk of her own, by 
rushing to rescue it from being run over by 
a carriage which, all unheeded by the uncon- 
scious little toddler, was approaching at full 
speed. 

When the future empress had nearly com- 
pleted her seventeenth year, and after long 
and careful preparation, she received the rite 
of confirmation according to the Lutheran 
ceremonial, the text selected for the occa- 
sion being taken from the Book of Revelation, 
‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee the crown of life.” It is usual in Ger- 
many for confirmation to form the concluding 
act of a young person’s educational career. 
It is the portal through which the youth 
passes to the business or profession marked 
out for him, and the maiden steps from school 
and class-room to make her début in society. 
But the Princess Victoria’s studies were not 
laid aside when she thus made her public 
profession of faith. Protracted visits to Eng- 
land and France, to which latter country she 
repaired to regain the bodily strength of 
which rapid growth had deprived her, were 
the means of perfecting her knowledge of 
the respective languages of those countries, 
and were also of service to her in her pursuit 
of music. 

A momentous epoch in the young Princess’s 
life was now drawing near, and as Teutonic 
imagination and sentiment have woven fairy 
legends, manifold and marvellous, around 
the circumstances attending the betrothal of 
the future Empress, it may perhaps be best to 
accept the simple fact, merely mentioning that, 
for years past, a firm and cordial friendship 
had subsisted between the then Crown Prince, 
now known as the ill-fated Emperor Fred- 
erick, and Duke Frederick, who, with rare 
magnanimity, had bravely and loyally fought 
on the Prussian side, nay, under the Crown 
Prince’s own banner, in the great struggle of 
1870-71. A blood-relationship also existed 
between the Crown Princess and the Duchess 
Adelaide, and the children of the two fami- 
lies had often met, and sometimes even shared 
each other’s studies and recreations. 

In 1879 the Crown Prince’s eldest son 
paid a visit to Duke Frederick at Primkenau, 
professedly to join a hunting party, but it 
seems more than probable that weighty rea- 





sons of state underlay the proffer and acee 
tance of the invitation. In the June of the 
following year the Emperor William caused 
the betrothal of his grandson and the Hol. 
stein Princess to be publicly announced. 

But in the meanwhile a heavy cloud had 
fallen upon the bride-elect and her family, 
The rejoicings of the previous Christmas, 
which holy season always united great and 
small, high and lowly, at Primkenau jy 
one glad festival, had hardly terminated, 
when, in the opening year, Duke Frederick 
unexpectedly died; not, however, without 
the satisfaction of knowing of the con 
templated alliance between his beloved 
daughter and the heir-presumptive to that 
crown which had absorbed and extinguished 
his own little sovereignty. Deep and gennine 
was the sorrow of the Duchess and her 
children ; the former, indeed, never wholly 
recovered from the shock, while the grief of 
the Princess Victoria, whose fine character 
owes so much to the teaching and example 
of the fondly-loved father, may be inferred 
from her letters at this period. 

The ceremony of betrothal took place 
quietly at Gotha, and was ratified at Berlin; 
the great Chancellor hailing the union ws 
“the happy conclusion of a drama rich in 
conflicts,” and an indemnification for 1866. 

The wedding was fixed for the end of 
February, 1881, and the tender heart of the 
bride was saddened by many a farewell ere 
she left her cherished home for the splen- 
dours of the German Court. When the 
day of departure was at hand all the depen 
dents and officials of the estate were bidden 
to a great banquet at the Castle; and the 
guests vied with each other in their bridal 
offerings. But not amid the merry sounds 
of feasting did the Princess choose to take 
her final leave. Once more the guests a 
sembled, but this time it was the bells of the 
village church which sent out the invitation 
For the last time in her unwedded life, 
Victoria knelt among those with whom she 
and her parents had worshipped Sunday by 
Sunday, on Feast-day and on solemn Fast, 
and now she paused upon the threshold of 
her new and dazzling life to pray with them 
a common prayer. The parting hymn wa 
of her own choosing: “Jesu, geh voran’ 
(“ Jesu, lead Thou on”), nor would she omit 
the verse which speaks of stony paths, and 
asks for help to stand more firmly ; “for! 
know,” she said, “that the path I have 
tread will not be one of roses only.” 

The reception of the bride in Berlin wa 


one continuous triumph, and as she sat beside 
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our English Princess, her future mother-in- 
law, in the antiquated gilt coach which had 
been the bridal chariot of the adored Queen 
Louise, her fair and thoughtful face and royal 
mien were quick to win the hearts of the 
rough-and-ready Berliners. 

On the 27th of February, 1881, the mar- 
riage vows were exchanged, and the chief 
Court Chaplain pronounced the nuptial ex- 
hortation. He took for his text: “And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charity,” or love, 
as the German version has it. The address 
was an eminently practical one, and the 
preacher did not scruple to remind the 
newly-married couple of their duties and 
responsibilities, not only towards each other, 
but with regard to the world at large, seeing 
that their home and household would be as 
acity set upon a hill. A decade has now 
elapsed since those faithful words were 
spoken, and if we are to accept as genuine 
the accounts constantly repeated from lip to 
lip among the people, of the happy home 
life, of heart-union, of domestic duties nobly 
fulfilled, we may safely assume that the 
admonitions of the Court Pastor fell on no 
ungrateful soil. There is no title holier or 
more honourable than that which German 
women of every degree delight in bestowing 
upon their Empress—that of a good, true 
wife, and a tender, devoted mother. 

For some years after their marriage the 
Prince and Princess William lived in com- 
parative retirement, during the summer, at 
the Marble Palace, near Potsdam; while in 
winter they moved to the somewhat gloomy- 
looking royal abode in the dull old town 
itself, and there they were in the habit of 
walking about, making purchases in the 
shops, and demeaning themselves like pri- 
vate individuals. 

“Hurrah! Four Emperors!” was the 
characteristic exclamation of the exultant 
grandfather, when Prince William brought 
him the joyful tidings of the birth of the 
first of those six brave boys in whom the 
future hopes of the MHohenzollerns are 
vested. 

Between the aged Emperor and the youth- 

consort of his favourite grandson the 
bond of affection was of the closest and most 
tender, from the moment when the gallant 
old warrior received the graceful bride into 
his family circle, until that sad and fatal 
hour when, admitted after long entreaty to 
the old man’s dying chamber, the weeping 
Princess cast herself beside the historic 
camp-bed, and tenderly embracing the feeble 





form, sobbed out: “Grandpapa, grandpapa, 
they would not let me come to you!” 

In the days of mourning, and again of 
double mourning, it was Victoria, first Crown 
Princess, then Empress, who, in conjunction 
with her husband, was the most effectual 
consoler of the Empress Dowager, Augusta. 

But it is not with the young Empress’s 
Court life that we have to do. Before con- 
cluding this brief sketch of an illustrious and 
exemplary girlhood, let us cast one more 
glance at Primkenau. The chamber which 
Victoria occupied there as Princess remains 
unchanged ; and when, in the autumn of 
1888, she returned to the old home, this 
apartment was, by her own desire, once 
more placed at her disposal. This visit gave 
rise to the wildest demonstrations of wel- 
come. Duke Ernest Giinther spared no 
pains in the arrangements for receiving his 
Imperial sister ; but it was the preparations 
made by the tenantry and peasants them- 
selves that most deeply touched the heart of 
her in whose honour they were designed. 
The very poorest contrived to don a holiday 
suit ; and the twelve days of her visit were 
one long, jubilant holiday. But amid all the 
excitement and rejoicing the first act of the 
Empress was one of filial piety. Turning 
from all the gaiety and bustle, she quietly 
wended her way to the church to pray beside 
her father’s tomb; and when, with tearful 
eyes, she re-trod the churchyard path, she lin- 
gered beside many a well-remembered grave, 
and desired the Pastor, her old friend’s 
successor, to point out the resting-place of 
his young wife, who had recently been taken 
from him. 

The inhabitants of Primkenau soon had 
cause triumphantly to feel that their Em- 
press had not been spoiled by her elevation 
to the first throne of the Continent of 
Europe. With delight they beheld her 
walking with her three eldest sons about 
the old familiar roads, stopping to kindly 
accost many an old acquaintance, visiting the 
schools, inspecting the establishment of the 
Deaconesses, “and still the wonder grew,” 
how an Empress could dress so plainly, 
and bow with such a winning, cordial 
grace. But there were many sick folk and 
infirm, who could not go forth to look upon 
the well-loved face; and these, notwith- 
standing ‘the shortness of the royal visit, 
were sought out, and cheered with friendly 
words and thoughtful gifts. When a grand 
illumination lighted up the town, the Em- 
press was careful to drive through the very 
shabbiest and narrowest streets, as well as 
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the more pretentious thoroughfares, ‘in 
order that the modest taper of the very 
poorest should be duly honoured.” 

Such are the traits of tender considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, of pure and 
high unselfishness, which endear this august 
lady to the hearts of her husband’s sub- 
jects, and which so forcibly remind the 
Prussians of their reverently - remembered 
Queen Louise. May her lot be a happier 
one than that of the broken-hearted mother 
of William I. 

We will close this sketch as we began it, 
with a few words concerning the Empress’s 
ancestral home. The Holstein people are a 
hardy, independent, somewhat surly race, 
difficult to win, but, when once gained, firm 
and faithful to the death. When the hum- 
bler classes first learned that “their Princess” 
was to become the wife of the heir to the 
German throne, they were divided between 
a feeling of pride in her exalted destiny, and 
the fear that “those folks yonder in Berlin 


will not let her come back here.” In 1893 
however, the Princess William did re-visit 
the duchy, and her path was literally strewy 
with flowers. The people knew not how to 
welcome her with sufficient heartiness, and 
many a stern eye was moistened with up. 
wonted tears as the*cry arose to an enthugj. 
astic shout : “There is our Princess !” 

And this visit did much more than merely 
gratify the longings of a loyal, faithful peo. 
ple. It became the occasion of a 
and lasting reconciliation. The men and 
women of Holstein beheld in the daughter 
of their despoiled Duke a happy, honoured 
wife, and the mother of Germany’s future 
sovereign. They heard of her as being 
loved, cherished and revered by that nation 
of which it was difficult for them to believe 
any good thing; and the grudge of yeam 
was soothed, the deep wound was healed, 
and the bond between Holstein and the 
Prussians became, from that day forward, 
closer, kinder, and more cordial. 








WHAT ART 


TEACHES US. 


By Arcupracon FARRAR, D.D. 


FIRST 


ys wr painting and sculpture is a repro- 
duction, in the form of imitation, of 
elements which exist in nature. It has cer- 
tain rules and methods which depend for 
their application on certain gifts, natural or 
acquired. But the possession of these gifts 
and the practical mastery of these rules—the 
mechanical skill and the superficial knowledge 
—do not constitute a painter in any high or 
true sense of the word. They are, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, no more than a language, invalu- 
able as a vehicle of thought, but in them- 
selves nothing. A man may know a lan- 
guage and all the laws of it, grammatically 
and thoroughly, and yet he will be neither a 
great poet nor a great orator unless he has 
something to say. For the words and the 
grammar are but the wheels and wings of 
expression, and they will not move unless 
the spirit moves them. A painter may have 
consummate skill in the imitation of surfaces 
and scenes, and yet be no better than a mar- 
vellous mechanician. For in all great Art 
there is a spiritual side as well as a technical 
side ; if either be absent the artist fails almost 
completely. The rank of the painter depends 
on the combination of both. You will find 
this truth admirably brought out in the 
poem of a great Art teacher, Mr. Robert 


PAPER. 


Browning. His Andrea del Sarto is the 
painter senza errori; but he is also a painter, 
who, giving himself over unmanfully to 
uxorious adoration of a wife who ever 
dragged him downwards, is compelled to 
say of multitudes who had no pretension to 
his own consummate knowledge— 


“1 do what many dream of all their lives— 
Dream? Strive to do, and agonise to do, 
And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 
Who strive—you don’t know how the others strive, 
To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat— 
Yet do much less, so much less, some one says; 
Well, less is more, Lucrezia! I am judged! 
There lives a truer light of God in them, 
In their vex’d, beating, stuffed, and stopped-up brains, 
Hearts, or whatever else that goes on to prompt 
This —— forthright, craftsman hand of mine; 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves I know 
Reach, many a time, a heaven that’s shut to me, 
Enter, and take their place there sure enough, 
Tho’ they come back, and cannot tell the world. 
My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. . 
. * . 


Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for? All is silver-grey, 
Placid, and perfect, with my art—the worse!” 


Already, then, we have the elements of 
the answer to the questions, What can be 
| the real use of Art ? Why attempt to repro- 
duce nature at all? You gaze upon the 

works of nature in all their glory.: You can- 
not beat her; you cannot improve upon her; 
you cannot even distantly equal her. Open 
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window and look out on the blue sky, 
and the masses of white cloud, and the wealth 
of yellow harvest, and the sleep of the green 
fields in the sunshine, and the sea flashing at 
every ripple with innumerable diamonds ; 
how can you reproduce upon the canvas all 
those burning and unimaginable pageantries 
of azure, of purple, and of gold? Are not 
the efforts to paint, then, foredoomed to 
futility? Are they not of necessity im- 
measurably inferior to that which is at hand 
for every one ? 

More than one great man in ancient and 
modern days has joined in this erroneous 
depreciation of Art. Plato banished artists 
from his ideal republic on this ground. Every 
material thing, he said, is but a copy of its 
eternal Idea in the Divine mind. As a copy, 
and an imperfect one, it is necessarily in- 
ferior to the perfect Idea which we should try 
to grasp. But a picture, being but a copy of 
this copy, is still farther removed from per- 
fection ; it is a hindrance, not a help, and 
should therefore be discouraged. 

The answer of the artist to this objection 
should be easy. He would say the Divine 
Idea of anything is not material but spiritual. 
§o far from diverging farther from the Divine 
Idea, I press more near to it. My so-called 
copy, if it be worth anything at all, is not a 
mere copy; it expresses something of my 
own being, which is itself divine ; it is steeped 
in my own thoughts ; it is tinged with my 
own subjectivity ; it is therefore not an 
aberration from the perfect ultimate idea, 
but a closer approach to it. 

Savonarola numbered very eminent painters, 
such as Lorenzo di Credi and Sandro Botti- 
celli, among his Piagnoni, but he seems so 
far to have shared the view of Plato as to 
reject and condemn every form of art which 
is not directly spiritual and religious alike in 
its methods and its aims. 

A remark of Ruskin, and a remark of 
Carlyle, will serve still further to correct 
the misapprehension. 

“Art,” says Mr. Ruskin, “declares the 
perfectness and eternal beauty of the work 
of God, and tests all work of man by concur- 
tence with, and subjection to that.” It is 
“the expression of man’s rational and disci- 
plined delight in the forms and laws of the 
creation of which he forms a part.” 

“Tn all true works of Art,” says Carlyle, 
“if thou know a work of Art from a daub 
of Artifice, wilt thou discern Eternity look- 
ing through Time; the Godlike rendered 
Visible,” 

And again—“ Art in all times is a higher 





synonym for God Almighty’s facts, which 
come to us direct from heaven, but in so 
abstruse a condition, and cannot be read by all, 
till the better intellect interpret them. All 
real Art is definable as Fact—say, as the 
disimprisoned soul of Fact.” 

We see, then, at once, that if Art were 
nothing but reproduction and imitation, 
to talk of the “Ethics of Art” would be 
meaningless. Art would then be mere 
technique, a sort of skilful deceit and su- 
preme legerdemain. It is only at the most 
immature stage of our judgment that we esti- 
mate the value of a picture by the skill with 
which the painter reproduces surfaces of 
marble, or satin, orvelvet. In the early phases 
of Art such skilful imitation isthought stupen- 
dous, and hence such stories as the birds peck- 
ing at the grapes in the picture of Parrhasius, 
and the curtain which Zeuxis was told to 
draw to reveal his picture—the curtain being 
the picture. The other day I saw a picture 
by a good painter, of a Spanish priest, carry- 
ing one of the large, glossy, broad-brimmed, 
priestly hats of the country. The attendant 
pointed out to me with rapture that the hat 
was so natural that you almost seemed able 
to lift it off the picture. Truly it was, and 
no doubt this would be the centre of admira- 
tion to many persons besides the attendant. 
For myself, I felt rather annoyed by it than 
otherwise. For the consummate painting of 
the hat meant nothing ; it was mere technical 
skill; it distracted the attention altogether 
from the human being in the picture, and 
degraded him below the level of his own hat. 
So far as it did this, it tended to vulgarise 
the whole composition. 

By the Ethics of Art I mean its true rela- 
tions to Religion and to Morals. We shall 
best be able to comprehend these, if we note 
what it is that, in the first instance, Art 
does, or may do, for us. 

i. First, then, and foremost, it is the func- 
tion of Art to teach us to see. 

No one has expressed this better than Mr. 
Browning. ‘For”—such are the words 
which he puts into the mouth of Fra Lippo 
Lippi— 

** For, don’t you see, we are made so that we love, 

First, when we see them painted, things we have seen, 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 

And so they are better painted, better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 


God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


Now it is interesting to observe that, in 
the fulfilment of this function, Art is closely 
akin to Poetry. 

It is marvellous how little we dosee. The 
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open eye of admiration for landscape, for 
instance—what Humboldt calls the romantic 
love of scenery—is comparatively modern. 
Long generations of mankind seem to have 
lived with closed eyes. At any rate their 
literature, which is the unconscious revela- 
tion of their sentiments, shows little or no 
trace of delight in that autegraph of loveli- 
ness, which God has written so large over 
the works of His hands. In the Bible in- 
deed we do find this delight in nature, espe- 
cially in the Psalms which dwell on the 
works of God’s hands, and the lovely de- 
scription of Spring in the Song of Solomon; 
and in the New Testament in the discourses 
of our Lord. But in ancient Greek litera- 
ture, with the exception of a passage in Plato, 
and another in Sophocles, it is mostly con- 
spicuous by its absence, from the days of 
Homer to those of Theocritus ; and in all 
the voluminous writings of the Fathers and 
the schoolmen there are but few traces of 
this romantic love of nature, except in St. 
Basil and St. Gregory of Nazianzus. And 
even in these days it is marvellous how non- 
observant we are. The old story tells of 
“Eyes and No Eyes,” and most of us in most 
things are still in the condition of ‘ No eyes.” 
Let me give two illustrations. 

You may buy for a shilling a little Ger- 
man picture which simply looks to you like 
that of a pretty young woman. But when 
you are directed closely to it you see it also 
to be the picture of an old woman; and when 
you see that you see nothing else. The old 
woman is there all along, but our powers of 
observation are so untrained that we might 
look at the picture a hundred times and 
wholly fail to discover it. 

The other illustration shall be very different. 
In Tennyson’s “ Maud ” we read :— 


** T know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touched the meadows, 
And left the daisies rosy.” 


Now an eminent sculptor told me that a 


still more eminent critic to- whom he 
was talking quoted this line with strong 
disapproval. ‘How could the girl’s feet 
make the daisies rosy?” he asked trium- 
phantly. “It is nonsense.” ‘Nonsense ?” 
said the sculptor, “it is an exquisite instance 
of observation! It means that the light feet 
of themaiden, bending the stemsof the daisies, 
have shown their rosy under-surface. Have 
you never noticed that the underside of the 
daisy’s petal passes by beautiful gradations 
from rose-colour to deep crimson?” “No!” 
was the astounding answer of the critic. 





Well, if any of us have been equally mp 
observant, that line of Tennyson, or the 


“ Wee modest crimson-tipped flower” 


of Burns, may have taught us to delight in the 
exquisite fact; and a beautiful painting might 
have done the same. 

Both poets and prose writers have rendered 
us precious service in this way. Has not 
Wordsworth added fresh brightness to our 
observation of nature by such lines as— 


“ The soft eye-music of slow waving boughs;” 


and by his verses on the daffodils dancing in 
glee beside the lake, and flashing 


**On that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ;” 
and by such lines as those on the “Green 
Linnet ”— 
** Amid yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle in the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 
Yet seeming still to hover ; 
There, where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows, and sunny glimmerings, 
Which cover him all over!” 

Or take, again, this quatrain of Cole 

ridge— 
** Beneath yon birch with silver bark, 
And boughs so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scattered down the rock, 
And all is mossy there.” 

Do not the lines recall the scene, and is not 
the scene more interesting when we have read 
the lines ? 

I might quote scores of such instances from 
the poets; but we find them also in pros 
writers. Most readers know Mr. Ruskin’ 
exquisite passage on the moss with its 
‘rounded bosses of furred and beaming 
green ; its starred divisions of ruby bloom; 
its traceries of intricate silver and fringes of 
amber, and glossy traverses of silky change, 
of which the tired bird makes its nest, and 
the wearied child its pillow’ ; or of the lichens, 
with their silver spots and orange stains, ‘lay- 
ing quiet finger on the trembling stones to 
teach them rest’ ; or of the grass that groweth 
upon the mountains, covering the ground 
with its companies of ‘soft, countless, 
peaceful spears.’ But I will choose a les 
known passage from the “ Hortus Inclusus.” 
He had received a present of game, and, look 
ing at it, repaid the donor ten thousand-fold 
by this marvellous description of the pli 
mage of the birds: “The glory of velvet and 


‘silk, and cloud and light, and black and tam, 


and gold and golden sands, and dark tresses, 
and purple shadows, and moors and mists, 
and night and starlight, and woods and wilds, 
and dells and deeps, and every mystery of 
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heaven’and its finger-work, is in the backs 
and wings of those little birds.” 

Turn from poetry to painting, and it affects 
gs even more vividly, because things seen are 
mightier than things heard, and the eye con- 
yeys the impressions to the brain far more 
vividly and permanently than the ear. Why 
is it that certain sunsets, seen through 

e spaces of lucent air, always remind one 
of Claude’s pictures ? and those in which the 
gin sinks in a ball of crimson make us re- 
member the paintings of Danby? and au- 
tamn fields, rolling in billows of golden grain, 
recall the glowing canvases of John Linnell ? 
It is because these painters have taught us to 
see what otherwise we might not have felt to 
beso supremely and surpassingly beautiful. 
“I never saw such colours in nature as you 
represent, Mr. Turner,” said a lady to the 

t painter. ‘“‘ No, ma’am,” he replied; ‘ but 

mt you wish you could?” I have always 
been filled with admiration by looking at a 
peacock’s feather ; but I never realised so 
completely the surpassing marvel of that 
great iridescent work of God, as after I had 
seen the infinite elaboration which it cost 
agreat artist to reproduce its characteristic 

lories. 

Art, then, teaches us to see. And, 

ii, Next, it is no small part of the ethics of 
Art that it teaches us what to see. We are 
apt to underrate the immeasurable import and 
significance of beauty in life. “ Beauty is 
God’s seal on the universe, and Art is man’s 
interpretation of it.” The love of ugliness, 
the habitual choice of subjects of vulgarity or 
Vice, at once degrades a painter to the lowest 
rank. Nothing could give greatness or noble- 
ness to those painters of the Dutch school 
who cannot lift the soul above the coarse de- 
tails of kitchen tables and boozing boors. Mr. 
Ruskin rightly classes painters by the sub- 
jects in which they delight. They fall into 
three classes:—(a) The Purists, who, like 
Angelico, Hemlin, Perugino, Francia, Raphael 
at his best time, Giovanni Bellini, and our 
own Stothard, have steeped their souls in 
the sunlight of the beautiful. The faces of 
their figures express no evil passions, the 
skies of their landscapes are without storm, 
the prevalent character of their colour is 
brightness. Nearly every work of these 
lovely Purists is “a thing of beauty,” and 

erefore “a joy for ever.” 

(6) Secondly, the Naturalists. They render 

that. they see, evil as well as good, in 
colours between splendour and sadness. Such 
ate M. Angelo, L. da Vinci, and others, from 
Giotto and Turner in the higher division, 





down to Titian and Rubens, who too often 
approach the lower. 

(c) The third class are the Sensualists, 
the Realists, the Tenebrosi, the painters who 
perceive and imitate evil only, or pre- 
dominantly, painting in nature by choice 
scenes of storms and gloominess; in human 
life scenes of beggary or brutality, of vio- 
lence or lust. These technically called them- 
selves Naturalists, but should rather be 
called Sensualists. Of these Salvator Rosa 
and Caravaggio are among the worst ex- 
amples, though in some of their pictures, 
Murillo, Zurbaran, Teniers, and Rembrandt 
dangerously approach it. Compare, for in- 
stance, a saint of Zurbaran with a saint of 
Fra Angelico. On the faces of the saints in 
those brown, ghastly, repellent canvases of 
Zurbaran you see the anguish and remorse 
of earth; in the saints of Fra Angelico you 
see the radiancy of hope and the peace of 
God. Zurbaran shows us religion itself 
steeped in gloom, horror, and repulsiveness 
by the taint of earth; Angelico shows us the 
glory of triumph, the beauty of holiness. 

Intellectually we should, I suppose, call 
the painters of the second class the greatest ; 
but are not those of the first class the sweetest 
and the nearest heaven? I do not think 
that Raphael, even in his later phase, could 
have studied the distorted and ignoble types 
of humanity in which Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci seem to find a strange 
fascination, and which they reproduce in 
hundreds of sketches. The sense of beauty 
in Raphael was too pure and too ethereal to 
admit of his dwelling on the degradation of 
abnormal ugliness. It was impossible for 
him to succumb wholly to ‘the fascination of 
corruption.’ We may call Leonardo da Vinei 
a greater painter and a greater man than 
Bernardino, but we sympathise more deeply 
with the pure and noble spirit of the painter 
of Luino. There are some subjects which 
no great artist could possibly reproduce. I 
still remember the secret disgust with which 
I saw two pictures in the room of an under- 
graduate quite forty years ago. Each repre- 
sented a vile, bloated, sensual, revolting 
monk, in one case ogling a wine-bottle, in 
the other gloating over an oyster. Nothing 
but utter degradation of taste, even if not 
debasement of the soul and of the life, 
could come from contemplating such mon- 
strosities; and the wise picture-dealer at 
Oxford was right who, handing to an under- 
graduate the fine engraving of an ancient 
master, said, “ Hang this on your walls, sir, 
and it will soon banish all the pictures. of 
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jockeys and ballet-girls.” But how is it that 
one so often sees copies, engravings, and 
photographs of Murillo’s beggar-boys ? What 
evil genius could have induced the painter to 
reproduce those dirty imps with vicious 
faces—the one with his dirt-engrained foot 
turned towards the spectator, the other with 
the mouthful bulging out his ignoble cheek ? 
No truth of nature, no compassion of hu- 
manity required him to perpetuate those 
wretched and odious vagrants. They kindle 
no pity, they awaken no admiration, they 
appeal to no true feeling. It was not thus 
that Francois Millet or Edouard Frére painted 
the peasantry of France, and made them, 
even in their deepest sadness, sacred with all 
the sacredness of manhood and noble with 
all the dignity of labour, touching them as 
it were with the day-spring from on high of 
Christ’s Incarnation, even in the midst of all 
their humblest toil and helpless destiny. Is 
it not with painting as with poetry? How 
clearly Dante saw that evil associations ruin 
excellent characters! In the Tenth Circle of 
his “Inferno ” he stops to listen to the base 
and angry speech of two Falsifiers. ‘ Look 
at them but a little longer,” says his lofty 
guide, “and I shall quarrel with thee.” 
Roused by the anger of his tone of reproval, 
Dante is overwhelmed with noble shame. 
The master forgives him because of his keen 
self-reproach, but tells him that the wish to 
hear such blackguardism is a base and vulgar 
wish. Shakespeare may be greater than 
Milton, because Shakespeare could delineate 
Falstaff as well as Cordelia, and Lance as 
well as King Lear: but is there not some- 
thing, if less intellectually complete, yet 
more unique and starry, in the proud and 
virginal soul of Milton, who cannot make, 
even of his fallen spirit, 


“Less than Archangel ruined, or excess 
Of glory obscured ” !— 
and who certainly could only have conceived 
of Falstaff in the spirit in which Henry V. 
addresses him— 


* I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
Long have I dreamed of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit swoll’n, so old, and so profane ; 

But, being awake, I do despise my dream.”’ 

At any rate, from these few remarks, we 
may, I think, infer that in teaching us what 
to see one main function of the ethics of Art 
is the revelation of beauty, a thing of infi- 
nite importance for our life. The German 
poet gave us good advice when he bade us 
see something beautiful every day of our 
lives. ‘ If a man have two loaves of bread,” 
said Mahomet, “let him exchange one for 





some daffodils ; for bread only nourishes the 
body, and to look on daffodils feeds the 
soul.” 

iii. Art, then, teaches us to see, and 
teaches us what to see; and thirdly, which 
is a point of deep importance, it teaches us 
to see something more than we actually see. 

On this point, too, the poets interpret the 
painters. Long ago Spenser taught us that 
beauty is the sacrament of goodness : 


“ Beauty is not, as some men misdeem, 
An outward show of things that only seem.” 


And Wordsworth, speaking of a vulgar soul, 
described it by the words— 
“ A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 
To the open soul it is infinitely more. It is 
a miracle of loveliness. It is a marvel of 
exquisite organism. It is a harbinger of 
spring. It is a letter in God’s autograph of 
beauty. It recalls to many the most idyllic 
memories and affections of childhood. We 
think of Milton’s “rathe primrose, that for- 
saken died ;” and his “ soft, silken primrose, 
fading timelessly.” It is a single blossom, 
flung down as it were from the summer 
opulence of God, 


** To show what royalties in store 
Lie just beyond the entrance door ;” 


and so we understand those other lines of 
Wordsworth— 


“ To me the meanest flower that grows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


When we read his verses on “ The Lesser 
Celandine,” or those of Burns to “The 
Daisy,” we begin to get an inkling of whata 
flower can teach. And now hear the remarks 
of a painter about sunrise. “I assert for 
myself,” said that painter and poet of inno- 
cence, William Blake, “that I do not behold 
the outward creation, and that to me it is 
hindrance and not action. ‘What?’ it will 
be questioned, ‘when the sun rises, do you 
not see a round disc of fire, somewhat like a 
guinea?’ Oh, no, no! I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host, erying, ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.’ I question 
not my corporeal eye, any more than I would 
question a window, concerning a sight. I 
look through it, not with it.” 

All true Art teaches us to climb by these 
sunbeams up to the Father of lights. It up- 
lifts the veil, “dense as midnight and yet 
thin as a spider’s web,” which hangs be 
tween us and the Unseen; and as we gaze 
on its revelations we learn to see that 


“ Earth’s crammed with heaven : 
And every common bush aflame with God; 
But only those who see take off their shoes, 
rest sit round it and eat blackberries.” 





COURAGE! 


ae eas ! I know it, my brother, 
The sword hath pierced thy heart ; 
Courage! in silent endurance 

Play thou the hero’s part. 


Make no sad plaint or moaning, 
Smile as in days before ; 

Wrap thy mantle around thee, 
Cover the bleeding sore. 


Fight ! yea, fight with God-weapons, 
Give blow no blow—but smile ; 
Head up! step out! march steady! 





Tramping the long Life-mile. 


Brother, the road thou’rt treading 
Thy Captain Himself trod ; 

Shrink not, if His order come ringing, 
“Forward! the City for God!” 


Flinch not, though comrades be falling, 
Though loudly death-drums beat ; 

The Buglers of God are sounding 
“Forward! and no retreat.” 


Pledged to follow thy Captain, 
Through good report or ill; 

With a cheer, take the post set thee, 
Rejoice to do His will. 


Rejoice, if He think thee worthy 
To front the fiercest foe ; 

And wrap thy cloak around thee, 
Thy wound let no man know. 


A. H. BEGBIE, 





THE EASTERN CHURCH IN GREECE. 


By rue Rev. A. R. 


y is singular how little is known in this 
country about the religion of modern 
Greece. Even granting that the old Greek 
race is now practically extinct, one would 
expect that all Christians would know how 
men worship God on the soil where Socrates 
died as proto-martyr to the rights of con- 
science, and St. Paul tried to disclose the 
true character of the Unknown God. But the 
ordinary Englishman, if he were questioned, 
could say little more than that the religion 
of Greece is the religion of the Eastern 
Church, and his ideas of Eastern Christianity 
are usually gathered from the late Dean Stan- 
ley’s lectures, in which Greece is scarcely men- 
tioned. The tourist who lands for a fortnight 
at the Peirzeus is too pleasantly employed 
among the classic ruins to concern himself 
with modern Greek thought. If he found 
time to slip in to the Cathedral on the way 
from his hotel to the Acropolis, he would 
be startled by its unlikeness to the Greek 
churches in Liverpool or London or Paris. 
This unlikeness corresponds to an inward 
difference. It is characteristic of the East- 
ern Church to admit the development of 
national churches, While Greece has not 
doctrinally broken away from the rest of the 
East, her outward history and her ecclesias- 
tical position have given her Christianity a 





distinctive shape and tone. 
FXXII—29 


MACEWEN, BD. 


The separate history of the Eastern Church 
dates from the year 1054 ap. For four 
centuries the character of Eastern Chris- 
tianity was determined by the subjection of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople to the Byzan- 
tine Emperor, by antagonism to Rome and to 
Moslem, and by the independent development. 
of the imaginative temperament of the East. 
Until 1453 a.p., when Constantinople fell into 
the hands of Mahomet II., those influences. 
were uniform and promoted the solidarity 
of the Church. 

But with the fall of Constantinople a. 
period of disruption was initiated. The power 
of the Patriarch was shattered. He could 
not speak to his diocese with freedom, nor- 
consequently with any real authority. Thus 
the Church lost its organic cohesion, and 
very soon its outward unity. The Russian 
Church, for example, gradually became in- 
dependent. It was impossible for the Russian. 
clergy to obey the orders of a Turkish 
prelate who was under the control of a Maho- 
medan sovereign. Accordingly, a separate 
Patriarchate was instituted at Moscow, and 
the new Patriarch soon asserted his complete 
independence. The later movements of the 
Russian Church, such as the reforms intro. 
duced by Nicon in 1652 a.D., have been 
strictly confined to Russian territory. The 
Metropolitan of Moscow is assisted in his 
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administration by a Holy Governing Synod, 
instituted by Peter I. Russia is united to 
the other branches of the Eastern Church 
only by identity of doctrine and liturgy ; 
they have no organic or ecclesiastical rela- 
tions. 

Similarly, the Church in Greece received a 
distinctive bent from the peculiar fortunes of 
the Greek nation. As early as the fifteenth 
century conquerors had harried “the mother 
of the arts,” and Turkish persecution com- 
pleted the ruin of the architecture, the paint- 
ing, and the whole outward cultus of the 
Church, while it impoverished her clergy. 
The influence upon religion was not unlike 
the effect of Episcopalian persecution upon 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The people gained 
a species of pride in their rude services and 
unpretentious buildings, and made a law of 
their necessities. Or we may reverse the 
illustration, and say that the Greek worship 
was affected as Roman Catholic worship has 
been affected in Scotland by the iconoclasm 
of the Reformers and the appropriation of 
the teinds by Protestants. Take church 
singing as an instance. Russia has developed 
church music with wonderful success, espe- 
cially in the management of male voices ; but 
the singing in Greek churches is rough, 
nasal, and hearty, reminding one often of 
the hymns of the Primitive Methodists. 

Those persecuting influences endeared the 
Church to the people. They came to love 
and cherish their Church forms with the. full 
strength of their patriotism. While in Russia 
the Church fell under the control of the Czar 
and gradually became a servile instrument 
of his government, serfs being usually dis- 
senters, the Eastern Church in Greece is the 
Church of the people, and dissent is almost 
unknown. 

During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries such disintegrating in- 
fluences were in steady operation. One 
hierarchic bond after another was broken ; 
the nexus between the different Patriarchs 
was weakened, and the Churches of the East 
were nationalised. It is true that in 1643 A.D. 
a Confession of Faith was adopted by the five 
Patriarchs, but that Confession did not alter 
any doctrine, nor did it deal with matiers 
ecclesiastical. It simply confirmed the fact 
that each section of the Church had kept 
within its bosom the early doctrines of the 
Christian Councils. 

The separation of the Church of Greece 
from the rest of Eastern Christendom was 
completed in the year 1821 A.D.. That was 
the year of the outbreak of the Greek War 








of Independence, which lasted till 1833 ap, 
During those years the Greeks learned for 
the first time their need for separate religious 
institutions and organizations. They came 
to rank the authorities of Constantinople 
among their enemies, and in 1833 AD, a 
National Synod met at Nauplia and consti- 
tuted a separate Church. The “Eastern 
Orthodox Apostolic Church of the Kingdom 
of Greece,” as then constituted, owned no 
spiritual head but Jesus Christ ; and while 
asserting her doctrinal unity with all the 
orthodox Churches of the East, declared her. 
self to be free from every foreign power, 
As regards temporal administration, the King 
was named as supreme head, and a permanent 
Synod of Five was instituted, which sits at 
Athens, subject only to the Minister of Reli- 
gion, and to Government assessors in civil 
matters. The Church was divided into ten 
dioceses, subsequently increased to thirty-one. 
All monasteries which had fewer than five 
monks were suppressed, the numbers so sup- 
pressed being three hundred and thirty ; and 
in various ways the functions of the clergy were 
specialised both in locality and office. The 
Greeks did not see fit to inform the Patriarch 
of their action for seventeen years, and al- 
though he then protested they deliberately 
set aside his protest in 1852 A.D. At pre 
sent they ignore him entirely except by way 
of formal deference, and by taking the Holy 
Chrism from Constantinople. It is an avowed 
principle with them that the political and 
religious borders of a country coincide, so 
that the Greek Church has increased with 
the increase of Greek territory. Thus in 
1866 A.D. the political union of the Seven 
Islands brought them within the Church, and 
again in 1881 A,D., by the Treaty of Berlin, 
Thessaly and part of Epeiros were included. 
Since 1833 the constitution of the Church 
has not been changed. Her only develop- 
ment has consisted in arrangements for the 
better training of the priests. In 1837, 1848, 
and 1856 A.D. good schools of theology were 
instituted, the best being at the Panepis- 
temion or University of Athens. At present 
the hopes and prospects of the Church of 
Greece are no greater and no smaller than 
those of the kingdom of Greece. Roughly 
speaking, one may say that all Greeks are 
members of the Church. Other Churches 
are tolerated, but this toleration means little 
more than that foreigners are allowed to 
worship in their own way. There are some 
14,000 or 15,000 Roman Catholics and 5,800 
Jews, but they reside chiefly in the islands. 
Probably one might count the Greek Roman 
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Catholics on the mainland by hundreds, and 
the Greek Protestants by scores. Neither 
of those “ heresies” makes any progress. 
Both are faced by the twofold bulwark of 
immutable orthodoxy and patriotic pride. 

The doctrine of the Eastern Church is 
avowedly outside the sphere of change. Rest- 
ing upon the decisions of the seven Cicumeni- 
cal Councils, it lays no claim to breadth or 
development, but rejoices in a basis of primi- 
tive and persistent orthodoxy. The influ- 
ence of the Reformation has been nil. When 
the Reformers broke away from Rome, it 
seemed not unnatural that Rome’s great rival 
would stretch out a friendly hand, and some 
of them, notably Melanchthon, looked east- 
wards in hope. But they were disappointed. 
When the Augsburg Confession was pre- 
sented to the Patriarch of Constantinople, he 
pointed out that, while the Reformers had 
done well in rejecting some gross Roman 
errors, they had also renounced many vital 
articles of the orthodox creed, and had thus 
placed themselves outsidethe range of Eastern 
communion. Only one Greek, Cyril Lucar, 
the famous donor of the Alexandrian Codex, 
is known to have been tinged with Calvinistic 
doctrine, and he was strangled by his own 
countrymen. There have been frequent 
communications between individual Angli- 
cans and the Greek authorities, but these 
were begun on the understanding that the 
Church of England was not one of the Re- 
formed Churches, and they have always 
ended in air, because it is impossible to hide 
from sharp Greek eyes the marks which the 
Reformation has left upon the Church of 
England, The East has been as unproduc- 
tive of orthodox as of heretical theology, the 
last. complete treatise on dogmatics being 
the Ekdosis of John of Damascus, who died 
in 760 A.D. 

While this immobility characterizes all 
Eastern Christianity, it is most notable in 
Greece. There the boast of orthodoxy is 
genuine. On the soil which once gave birth 
tothe most acute and daring intellects, specu- 
lation, systematising, adaptation to the times, 
receptivity, are regarded as shameful words, 
describing the way of heretics. The theolo- 
gical compendia at present in use among 
Greek students do not discuss or argue points 
of doctrine, but simply refer to the decisions 
of the Seven Councils. Their very catechisms 
are borrowed from Russia. 

Yet the activity of the Greek mind dis- 
closes itself in criticism of Romanism and 

testantism. The Greeks adhere rigidly 
to the position assumed at the period of the 





great Disruption with regard to the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, the use of leavened 
bread in the Eucharist, and the Supremacy 
of the Pope. At present, the last-mentioned 
is in their eyes the chief Roman heresy. The 
Pope is a shameless pretender, who has no 
claim to authority beyond his own diocese, 
and his pretensions have cancelled his title 
to be ranked among the great patriarchs. 
They also condemn Rome for refusing the 
Cup of Communion to the laity, for her 
method of administering baptism, and for 
the celibacy of her clergy. The Greek clerg 

marry before but not after ordination, 2 
though the bishops are celibate. Further, 
they condemn the use of a dead language in 
church services, the closing of the Scriptures, 
and the granting of Indulgences. While 
not denying that the soul may be purified 
after death, they absolutely reject the idea 
of Purgatory as a place of material torment. 
“There is a discipline,” say their manuals, 
“which must be endured by the souls of 
those who have repented but have not 
brought forth good works.” 

On the other hand, they are equally clear 
in their condemnation of Protestantism. We 
have departed from the orthodox faith, they 
say, inasmuch as we have given up five of 
the seven sacraments, and have neglected the 
duty of fasting, with the other features of 
monastic life; and inasmuch as we neither 
adore the Virgin nor the Saints, nor acknow- 
ledge the religious value of Likons, or like- 
nesses of the Saints. Apart from these 
special errors in doctrine, they say that we 
do not attach sufficient value to good works, 
which they reckon necessary to salvation, 
although faith is the “ way of safety.” They 
hold that we are too individualistic in our 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and they 
ascribe our subdivisions to the want of 
canonical guidance. There is, however, some 
variety, in their attitude towards the free read- 
ing of the Bible. One may sometimes hear 
Greek preachers dissuading their hearers 
from reading without guidance, and their 
Confessions virtually prohibit the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures. Yet most of their 
religious authors declare that they welcome 
Protestant translations, and boast of the con- 
trast between their liberality in this respect 
and the reserve practised by Roman Catholics. 
Their estimate of Protestantism has a calm, 
superior tone of patronage. They praise 
some works of Protestant theology. The 
usual University text-book names Schleier- 
macher, Hofmann, and Tholuck—a curious 
trio—as the wisest writers of the modern 
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world. They assert that the morality of 
Protestants is far higher and purer than 
that of Romanists, and they ascribe this to 
our superior education and our study of the 
Bible. While they commend our zeal in 
missionary enterprise among the heathen, 
they condemn our efforts to proselytise from 
other branches of the Church, and thus their 
tolerance passes into practical antagonism to 
Protestant operations in Greece. They will 
take anything from London or New York 
except instruction in religion. ‘ Let foreign- 
ers bring us light,” was the language of a 
Greek bishop to Masson, “ and we will thank 
them for it; but we entreat them not to 
bring fire to burn our houses about our 
ears.” 

Yet the Greek preachers and professors 
are proud of their tolerant spirit; they re- 
joice in the spread of charity among Roman- 
ists and Protestants ; and they believe that a 
great future lies before their Church as the 
standard-bearer of primitive orthodoxy, the 
centre round which other Churches will ulti- 
mately gather, and the most catholic Church 
in the world. 

It may seem, at first sight, as if there were 
some basis for this belief, for in certain aspects 
the doctrine of the Eastern Church is half- 
Roman, half-Protestant. But certainly that 
is not the impression left by her practical 
theology. The great doctrinal divergence 
signified by the omission of the Filioque 
clause changes the tone and tenour of her 
teaching. It may seem to a sceptical histo- 
rian like Gibbon that it is of slight conse- 
quence whether we say that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son, or from 
the Father through the Son ; a patron of the 
religions of the world may think that “each 
statement expresses a truth which the other 
overlooks” ; but those who are acquainted 
with Greece will discover that the difference 
discloses itself in every sermon of the modern 
preacher and every manual of devotion, and 
that it is only one aspect of a distinction 
which severs Oriental Christians from all the 
Churches of the West. The forensic idea of 
Justification, which dominates the doctrines 
and defines the appeals both of the Jesuit 
preacher and of the Presbyterian evangelist, 
has no place in Greek religious thought. 
Thus, although they frequently address Jesus 
in their prayers, they are not in the habit of 
closing their petitions with His name. The 
most cursory student of their liturgies will 
also discover that they frequently ascribe to 
the Son attributes which we ascribe to the 
Father, and that their invocations of the 





Trinity lead them now into Polytheism, again 
into Unitarianism. It is almost bewildering to 
us who are accustomed to use the doctrine of 
Justification as the solvent between heresy 
and orthodoxy, to discover that the oldest 
Church in the world, the Church which pro- 
fesses with some justice to adhere to the 
ancient and authentic creed, is not much 
concerned to consider how sinners gain a 
standing before the Divine tribunal. As far 
as one can see, when an ordinary Greek says 
that he is justified by faith, he means little 
more than that as a member of the Church 
he believes what he is told about the early 
times ; and in the case of the uneducated 
there is no limit to such acquiescence. The 
following little incident, with its curious 
divergences from a familiar legend, will 
serve as an illustration. 

A Greek monk, who was chatting with the 
writer on the shore near the Peirzus, de- 
scribed to him how the Scandinavian races 
had been won for Christ by a Greck saint. 
“The saint, while washing clothes on that 
very shore, was suddenly swept out to sea in 
his tub. He was carried by the winds and 
by the Spirit, which proceedeth not from the 
Father and the Son but from the Father 
only, through the Straits of Gibraltar, across 
the Bay of Biscay, past Scotia, i.e. the Land 
of Darkness, to the Norwegian coast. As 
soon as he landed he began to preach to the 
natives. After converting them he bade them 
build a church, which stands there till this 
day.” At the close of the story, his hearer 
asked him what he would say if some infidel 
questioned the truth of it. He crossed him- 
self in horror: “ Here we have no infidels.” 
“But if some heretic in Scotia asked for 
proof?” “Ah!” he said, “there is enough 
for anyone who is willing to soil his soul 
with so impious a thing as proof. Let him 
go to Norway, and there his own eyes will 
confound him, for he will see the church, and 
thus be led to faith by which alone men are 
justified.” 

Both the ordinary and the special Ritual 
of the Church are also pervaded by a dis- 
tinctive flavour, which shows itself partly in 
certain Jewish and Pagan forms and habits, 
and partly in the survival of elements of 
primitive Christianity which have disap- 
peared from our worship. 

The most important functions, such as the 
Consecration of the Elements, are performed 
out of sight of the worshippers. In the very 
smallest chapel the Bema, or Sanctuary, 1s 
separated from the rest of the church by & 
solid wooden screen covered with sacred pic- 
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tures. This corresponds to the altar-rail of 
Roman Catholic or Episcopal churches, and 
is a perpetual barrier between the congrega- 
tion and the ofliciating priests. Although 
its three doors are opened frequently during 
service, the opening serves only to give a 
flashing impression of mystic light and colour. 
The priests’ robes are brilliant in hue and in 
ornament, Everything is arranged so as to 
keep the eyes of the worshipper turned in 
expectation towards the altar, the rest of the 
building being comparatively neglected. In- 
deed, the country churches are as bare as the 
tudest of our Presbyterian buildings, except 
for some rough wall paintings. As one 
stands waiting for a glimpse of the glory and 
holding a long, lighted candle, one recalls 
instinctively how the Hebrews wondered 
as the priests passed behind the veil, and 
how the awe-struck inquirer at Delphi listened | 
eagerly for the Oracle’s response. Many | 
minor details suggest the same comparisons. | 
The very days of the week have, so far, re- | 
tained their Jewish names. Friday is Pre- | 





paration-day ; Saturday is Sabbath ; Sunday | 
being always called the Lord’s Day. As in| 
the days of St. Paul and Juvenal, to “ sabba- | 
tize” means to be a Jew. 

The Pagan aspect of the ritual is apparent 


in many prayers, which often have the sound | 
of a clumsy parody upon a chorus of Aischy- | 
lus. The rite for the absolution of the un- | 
baptized dead is a fair example. The corpse | 
is brought into church, the priest stands out- | 
side the screen holding the holy gifts, and the | 
bishop, kneeling, repeats two prayers, one of | 
which is as follows :— 

“The Lord Jesus Christ having given 
commandment to the holy apostles and dis- 
ciples to loose from the bond of sin those 
that have fallen, and we having received 
from them the same power, may He forgive 
thee, my spiritual child, for whatever thou 
hast committed, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
in the present life, now and ever and to ages 
of ages.” 

This rite rests upon a popular belief that 
the bodies of those who die excommunicate 
cannot return to dust, but become vampires 
tenanted by evil spirits, who roam about at 
night sucking blood. Absolution secures the 
return of the bodies to their natural elements. 

Akin to this are many special prayers of 
the liturgy. There are prayers for the safety 
of those who have been injured by the Evil 
Eye, for those who are unable to sleep at 
night, and for the destruction of insects which 
injure the vines. In the last, the insects are | 
adjured by the body and blood of our Lord. | 





“Tf ye do not obey,” the prayer proceeds, 
“T shall pray God, the Lover of Men, to send 
His angel who has charge of the field, that 


| he may bind you with iron and crush you 


with lead. The birds shall come upon you 
and devour you. I adjure you by the great 
Name, which when inscribed upon a rock 
melteth it as a fire melteth wax, that ye leave 
these fields.” 

More interesting and instructive are those 
memorials of early Christianity which the 
advance of civilisation has gradually removed 
from the worship of the West. We have 
already alluded to the hearty and popular 
character of the singing. The use of an 
organ, and the custom of kneeling in prayer, 
are reckoned as notes of heresy. There is 
an almost complete absence of art in the 
structure and decoration of the churches. 
Some few modern churches, such as the 
Cathedral at Athens, are in the more orna- 
mental Byzantine style ; but the ordinary 
parish church, shaped like a plain Greek 
cross, with outhouses like Scottish vestries, 
has no artistic pretensions, and the interior 
is unadorned. The pictures which the Greeks 
adore are not works of art, but usually mere 
daubs, painted after a traditional type—the 
position of the figures, the expression of the 
faces, and even the backgrounds being regu- 
lated by an old manual. They are regarded 
purely as emblems of sacred truths and 
memorials of sacred history, and are not in 
themselves objects of admiration or interest. 
One may hear Greek preachers denounce 
Romish services in words which might come 
from the mouth of a Protestant lecturer. 

The sacrament of Baptism is administered 
by complete triple immersion. Although 
children are baptized, the ceremony is per- 
formed as if there was a conscious profession 
of belief. The formula is: “ M., a servant 
of God, is baptized in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” The 
use of the third person is supposed to show 
that the baptized person is not under com- 
pulsion, and they blame the Western for- 
mula as giving too much importance to the 
officiating minister. After the immersion, 
the baptized person—or, in the case of an 
infant, his sponsor—turns to the west and 
renounces Satan, his angels, his service and 
his pomp, by blowing and spitting. Then 
he turns towards the east and joins himself 
to Christ. Baptism is accompanied by 
Exorcism, wherein the priest, by three 
long prayers, commands the evil, unclean, and 
foul spirit to tremble and depart, blowing 
upon the forehead, mouth, and chest of tie 
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baptized, and completing the process by the | me, all my friends; for yesterday I was 
sacrament of Chrism. Thereafter, in the | speaking with you and suddenly the fearfy] 
manner of the Apostles, he conveys the gift | hour gat hold on me. But come hither and 
of the Spirit to the baptized person, who then | kiss me with the last kiss. I shall no longer 
is confirmed, clothed in a white robe, and | walk with you nor talk with you again, | 
receives the Communion. Undoubtedly, in | go to the Judge with whom is no respect of 
many of those points, there is an exact re- | persons; serf and lord, king and warrior, 
production of the usage of the second and | rich and poor are equal in His sight ; each 
third centuries. | by his own works shall be glorified or put to 

Although the Greeks condemn the Latins | shame. But I pray you all to entreat for me 
for the use of an unknown tongue, they them- | without ceasing Christ our God that I be not 
selves do not use the language of the pre- | made to have my habitation in hell according 
sent day. The prayers are in ancient, almost | to my sins, but that He may give me a dwell 
in classical, Greek, differing from the modern | ing where is the light of life.” After two or 
speech both in structure and in grammar. The | three other prayers they take up the corpse, 
responsive portions are divided between the | uncovered even in the rain, and march slowly 
Reader—a layman—and the Church choir, ‘towards the grave, singing the Trisagion 
while the priest’s part is too elaborate to be | and other formule, many of the mourners 
followed closely in any case. They contain | being hired for the purpose. When they 
many beautiful expressions, and a few of the have laid the corpse in the grave the priest 
prayers are models of chaste and reverent | casts earth on the face, saying, “The earth 
devotion, such as those of St. Chrysostom | is the Lord’s.” He then pours in oil and 
which have been transferred to the English | they cover the grave, closing with this doxo- 
Prayer Book. But as a whole they are! logy: “Thou art the God that wentest down 
prolix and involved, continually referring to | into Hades and didst loose the chains of 
the less familiar parts of Scripture history | them that were bound ; give rest also to the 


and to the sufferings of Eastern saints. The 


Kurie Eleison and the Trisagion are repeated 


as often as fifty times in succession. So 
long is the ordinary service that the’ priests 
find it necessary to go through part of it 
before what is called the hour of service ; 
and even then the congregation pay little 
attention till the time comes for a response, 
when, at least in rural districts, they join in 
with heart and soul. 


The rite in which Pagan, Jewish, and Chris- 


tian elements are most obviously blended is 
that of burial. 
priest is summoned. With censer and in 
canonicals he sings a short benediction for 


Immediately after death the | 


/soul of Thy servant. Virgin, only holy and 

spotless, who without seed didst bring forth 
| God, intercede that the soul of thy servant 
may be saved.” 

The clergy by whom those strange rites 
are administered are as a rule taken from the 
humbler classes of society. They are very 
poorly paid; the fixed salary of an arch 
bishop is little above the “ minimum stipend” 
of a Presbyterian minister, while the priests 
and deacons depend almost entirely upon 
fees and alms. Priests and deacons are ap 
pointed by the bishops, but only after a requi- 
sition has been presented by the parishioners, 
so that the principle of popular election is 





the repose of the departed, which, in the | secured without loss of episcopal authority. 
case of well-to-do people, is sung continu- | In every diocese there is a peripatetic lecturer 
ously by relays of priests till the day of the | or preacher, whose duty is to instruct the 
funeral. Then the body is carried to church | priests, to investigate their conduct, and to 


and placed in the narthex. After the read- 
ing of the 19th Psalm, there are some 
prayers and short sentences such as this: 
“The choir of saints has found the fountain 
of life and the gate of Paradise: let me also 
find the way of repentance: recall me, Saviour, 
and save me.” ‘Then follow the 51st Psalm, 
passages from the Gospels and Epistles, and 
this chant: “Blessed is the way that thou 
shalt go this day, because a place of rest 
hath been prepared for thee.” At the close, 
the priest and all the relatives kiss the corpse 
while the choir sing: “Behold me lying 
speechless and breathless, and weep ye over 


| Teport to the archbishop. The monks are 
| simple folk, absorbed in agriculture or i 
|trade. There are only three or four nun 
| neries and some ninety-six monasteries. The 
| ordinary monks are entitled Kalogeroi, or 
| good old men,” and follow the Order of St. 
Basil very strictly ; while in the Idior 
|rythmic monasteries each man is a law to 
himself. The preaching is of the barest and 
| briefest character. Even the published ser- 
| mons which have widest circulation, such as 
the Ethic Homilies of Melan, carefully eschew 
argument, and their exhortations have little 
point or grasp. Indeed, the liturgy is so long 
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and artificial that it leaves neither time nor 
energy for effective preaching, and few of the 
ordinary parish priests are qualified to deliver 
a sustained or profitable sermon. Yet this 
does not seem to lessen the influence or autho- 
rity of the Church. Contrary to Western 
use and wont, the congregations habitually 
include more men than women; and while 
the nation, as a whole, is passionately de- 
voted to the Church, the priests are person- 
ally regarded with affection and respect. 
Probably there is no other quarter of Chris- 
tendom where a priesthood without preten- 
sion to learning or theology, and without 
any claim to adaptation to the times, retains 
so firm a place through the unpretending 
attention of comparatively untrained men to 
the wants of the common people. The Greek 
Christian has but the faintest interest in 
those theological and ecclesiastical questions 
in which we are commonly engaged. Surely 
it is instructive to know that these have 
been treated, and are treated, with indiffer- 
ence by millions of our fellow-men who 
worship and obey the same Lord. It is well 
to reflect that so large a section of Christen- 
dom has been independent of those changes 
which have seemed to Western eyes to in- 
volve the destinies of Christianity, and holds 
a position which is unintelligible to us unless 
we forget our Protestantism, and rank our- 
selves with the Romanists as members of the 
Western Church, 


He would be a bold man who would fore- 
| tell with confidence the future of any branch 
of the Eastern Church, so closely are they all 
involved in the future of the nationalities in 
the East of Europe. Even as we write those 
words, the Bulgarian, Servian, and Magyar 
branches are shaking and colliding. Consi- 
dered together, they have served one great 
purpose, standing as a bulwark between the 
See of Peter and the power of Moslem. 
Dean Stanley, in a singularly eloquent pas- 
sage, has suggested that the Greek race may 
yet serve to mediate between Europe and 





Asia, and hand back that light which in 
former days it transferred from Asia to 
Europe. It is a suggestive thought ; but in 
any case, a nation which for a thousand years 
has been contented with an ancient creed, 
which has been open to all modern ideas 
except those which bear upon religion, and 
which deliberately excludes enlightenment 
in this one sphere, will not gradually re- 
nounce its creed or way of worship. There- 
fore those who are sure that God intends to 
subject every nation to the onward move- 
ment of the world, and who remember the 
singularly versatile and fiery temper of the 
Hellenes, may dare to cherish the expecta- 
tion that either at some unexpected turn of 
Eastern politics, or in a quiet period of 
repose, “the flame of a religion both intelli- 
gent and spiritual will spread from the 
| Kambunian Mountains to Cape Matapan.” 








THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Avtnor or “ A Wixvow rx Turvms,” £70. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


mat evening the little minister sat 

silently in his parlour. Darkness came, 
and with it weavers rose heavy-eyed from 
their looms, sleepy children sought their 
mothers, and the gate of the field above the 


| It was a night of long ago, but can you 
not see my dear Margaret still as she bends 
| over her son? Not twice in many days dared 


'the minister snatch a moment’s sleep from 
| grey morning to midnight, and, when this 
| did happen, he jumped up: by-and-by in 
| shame, to revile himself for an idler and 


manse fell forward to let cows pass to their | ask his mother wrathfully why she had not 
byre ; the great Bible was produced in many | tumbled him out of his chair. Tonight 
homes, and the ten-o’clock bell clanged its | Margaret was divided between a desire to 
last word to the night. Margaret had allowed | let him sleep and a fear of his self-reproach 
the lamp to burn low. Thinking that her | when he awoke ; and so, perhaps, the tear 
boy slept, she moved softly to his side and | fell that roused him. 

spread her shawl over his knees. Hehad| “I did not like to waken you,” Margaret 
forgotten her. The doctor’s warnings scarcely | said apprehensively. ‘“ You must have been 
troubled him. He was Babbie’s lover. The | very tired, Gavin ?” 
mystery of her was only a veil hiding her| “I was not sleeping, mother,” he said 
from other men, and he was looking through | slowly. “I was only thinking.” 

it upon the face of his beloved. « Ah, Gavin, you never rise from your 
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loom. It is hardly fair that your hands 
should be so full of other people’s troubles.” 

“They only fill one hand, mother ; I carry 
the people’s joys in the other hand, and that 
keeps me erect, like a woman between her 
pan and pitcher. I think the joys have out- 
weighed the sorrows since we came here.” 

“Tt has been all joy to me, Gavin, for you 
never tell me of the sorrows. An old woman 
has no right to be so happy.” 

“Old woman, mother!” said Gavin. But 
his indignation was vain. Margaret was an 
old woman, and I am the man who made 
her old. 

“ As for these terrible troubles,” he went 
on, “I forget them the moment I enter the 
garden and see you at your window. And, 
maybe, I keep some of the joys from you as 
well as the troubles.” 

Words about Babbie leaped to his mouth, 
but with an effort he restrained them. He 
must not tell his mother of her until Babbie 
of her free will had told him all there was to 
tell. 

“T have been a selfish woman, Gavin.” 

“You selfish, mother !” Gavin said smiling. 
“Tell me when you did not think of others 
before yourself ?” 

“ Always, Gavin. Has it not been selfish- 
ness to hope that you would never want to 
bring another mistress to the manse? Do 
you remember how angry you used to be in 
Glasgow when I said that you would marry 
some day ?” 

“T remember,” Gavin said sadly. 

“Yes; you used to say, ‘Don’t speak of 
such a thing, mother, for the horrid thought 
of it is enough to drive all the Hebrew out 
of my head.’ Was not that lightning just 
now ¢” 

“T did not see it. 


What a memory you 
have, mother, for all the boyish things I 
said.” 

“T can’t deny,” Margaret admitted with a 
sigh, “that I liked to hear you speak in that 
way, though I knew you would go back on 


your word. 
already.” 

“How, mother ?” asked Gavin, surprised. 

“You said just now that these were boyish 
speeches. Gavin, I can’t understand the 
mothers who are glad to see their sons mar- 
ried ; though I had a dozen I believe it would 
be a wrench to lose one of them. It would 
be different with daughters. You are laugh- 
ing, Gavin!” 

“Yes, at your reference to daughters. 
Would you not have preferred me to be a 
girl 7” 


You see you have changed 





“Deed I would not,” answered Margaret 
with tremendous conviction. “Gavin, every 
woman on earth, be she rich or poor, good 
or bad, offers up one prayer about her first. 
born, and that is, ‘May he be a boy!’” 

“T think you are wrong, mother. The 
banker’s wife told me that there is nothing 
for which she thanks the Lord so much ag 
that all her children are girls.” 

“May she be forgiven for that, Gavin!” 
exclaimed Margaret; “though she maybe 
did right to put the best face on her humilia. 
tion. No, no, there are many kinds of women 
in the world, but there never was one yet 
that didn’t want to begin with a laddie. You 
can speculate about a boy so much more 
than about a girl. Gavin, what is it a woman 
thinks about the day her son is born? yes, 
and the day before too? She is picturing 
him a grown man, and a slip of a lassie 
taking him from her. Ay, that is where the 
lassies have their revenge on the mothers, | 
remember as if it were this morning a Harvie 
fish-wife patting your head and asking who 
was your sweetheart, and I could never thole 
the woman again. We were at the door of 
the cottage, and I mind I gripped you up in 
my arms. You had on a tartan frock with a 
blue sash, and diamond socks. When I look 
back, Gavin, it seems to me that you have 
shot up from that frock to manhood in a 
single hour.” 

“There are not many mothers like you,” 
Gavin said, laying his hand fondly on Mar 
garet’s shoulder. 

“There are many better mothers, but few 
such sons. It is easily seen why God could 
not afford me another. Gavin, I am sure 
that was lightning.” 

“T think it was; but don’t be alarmed, 
mother.” 

“T am never frightened when you are 
with me.” 

“ And I always will be with you.” 

“ Ah, if you were married ———” 

“Do you think,” asked Gavin indignantly, 
“that it would make any difference to you!” 

Margaret did not answer. She knew what 
a difference it would make. 

“Except,” continued Gavin with a man’s 
obtuseness, “that you would have a daughter 
to love you and take care of you as well as 
@ son.” 

Margaret could have told him that men 
give themselves away needlessly who marry 
for the sake of their mother, but all she said 
was— 

“Gavin, I see you can speak more com- 
posedly of marrying now than you spoke & 
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year ago. If I did not know better I would 

think a Thrums young lady had got hold of 
ou.” 

: It was a moment before Gavin replied ; 

then he said gaily— 

“Really, mother, the way the best of 
women speak of each other is lamentable. 
You say I would be better married, and 
then you take for granted that every mar- 
riageable woman in the neighbourhood is 
trying to kidnap me. I am sure you did not 
take my father by force in that way.” 

He did not see that Margaret trembled at 
the mention of his father. He never knew 
that she was many times pining to lay her 
head upon his breast and tell him of me. 
Yet I cannot but believe that she always 
shook when Adam Dishart was spoken of 
between them. I cannot think that the long- 
cherishing of the secret which was hers and 
mine kept her face steady when that horror 
suddenly confronted her as now. Gavin 
must have suspected much had he ever sus- 
pected anything. 

“TI know,” Margaret said courageously, 
“that you would be better married; but 
when it comes to selecting the woman I 
grow fearful. Oh, Gavin!” she said ear- 
nestly, “it is an awful thing to marry the 
wrong man!” 

Here in a moment had she revealed much, 
though far from all, and there must have 
been many such moments between them. But 
Gavin was thinking of his own affairs. 

“You mean the wrong woman, don’t you, 
mother ?” he said, and she hastened to agree. 
But it was the wrong man she meant. 

“The difficulty, I suppose, is to hit upon 
the right one ?” Gavin said blithely. 

“To know which is the right one in time,” 
answered Margaret solemnly. “But I am 
saying nothing against the young ladies of 
Thrums, Gavin. Though I have scarcely 
seen them, I know there are good women 
among them. Jean says J 

“T believe, mother,” Gavin interposed re- 
proachfully, “that you have been questioning 
Jean about them %” 

“Just because I was afraid—I mean be- 
cause I fancied—you might take a liking to 
one of them.” 

“ And what is Jean’s verdict ?” 

“She says every one of them would jump 
at you, like a bird at a berry.” 

“But the berry cannot be divided. How 
would Miss Pennycuick please you, mother ?” 

“Gavin!” cried Margaret in consterna- 
tion, “you don’t mean to—— But you are 
laughing at me again !” 





“Then there is the banker’s daughter ?” 

“TI can’t thole her.” 

“Why, I question if you ever set eyes on 
her, mother.” 

“Perhaps not, Gavin; but I have sus- 
pected her ever since she offered to become 
one of your tract distributors.” 

“The doctor,” said Gavin, not ill-pleased, 
“was saying that either of these ladies would 
suit me.” 

“What business has he,” asked Margaret 
vindictively, “to put such thoughts into your 
head ?” 

“ But he only did as you are doing. Mother, 
I see you will never be satisfied without select- 
ing the woman for me yourself.” 

“Ah, Gavin,” said Margaret earnestly ; 
“and I question if I should be satisfied even 
then. But I am sure I should be a better 
guide to you than Dr. M‘Queen is.” 

“Tam convinced of that. But I wonder 
what sort of woman would content you ?” 

“Whoever pleased you, Gavin, would con- 
tent me,” Margaret ventured to maintain. 
“ You would only take to a clever woman.” 

“She must be nearly as clever as you, 
mother.” 

“Hoots, Gavin,” said Margaret smiling, 
“T’m not to be caught with chaff. I am a 
stupid, ignorant woman.” 

“Then I must look out for a stupid igno- 
rant woman, for that seems to be the kind I 
like,” answered Gavin, of whom I may con- 
fess here something that has to be told sooner 
or later. Itis this, he never realised that 
Babbie was a great deal cleverer than him- 
self. Forgive him, you who read, if you 
have any tolerance for the creature, man. 

“She will be terribly learned in languages,” 
pursued Margaret, “so that she may follow 
you in your studies, as I have never been 
able to do.” 

“Your face has helped me more than 
Hebrew, mother,” replied Gavin. “I will 
give her no marks for languages.” 

“ At any rate,” Margaret insisted, “she 
must be a grand housekeeper, and very 
thrifty.” 

“ As for that,” Gavin said, faltering a little, 
“ one can’t expect it of a mere girl.” 

‘IT would expect it,” maintained his 
mother. 

“No, no; but she would have you,” said 
Gavin happily, “to teach her housekeep- 
in ” 


“Tt would be a pleasant occupation to me 


that,” Margaret admitted. ‘And she would 
soon learn; she would be so proud of her 
position as mistress of a manse,” 
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“Perhaps,” Gavin said doubtfully. He | denomination. Of course she would join it, 


had no doubt on the subject in his college 
days. 

* And we can take for granted,” continued 
his mother, “that she is a lassie of fine cha- 
racter.” 

“Of course,” said Gavin, holding his head 
high, as if he thought the doctor might be 
watching him. 

“T have thought,” Margaret went on, “that 
there was a great deal of wisdom in what you 
said at that last marriage in the manse; the 
one where, you remember, the best man and 
the bridesmaid joined hands instead of the 
bride and bridegroom.” 

“What did I say ?” asked the little minis- 
ter with misgivings. 

“That there was great danger when people 
married out of their own rank of life.” 

“Oh —ah—well, of course, that would de- 
pend on circumstances.” 

“They were wise words, Gavin. There 
was the sermon, too, that you preached a 
month or two ago against marrying into other 
denominations. Jean told me that it greatly 
impressed the congregation. It is a sad sight, 
as you said, to see an Auld Licht lassie chang- 
ing her faith because her man belongs to the 
UP...” 

“ Did I say that ?” 

“You did, and it so struck Jean that she 
told me she would rather be an old maid for 
life, ‘the which,’ she said, ‘is a dismal pros- 
pect,’ than marry out of the Auld Licht 
kirk.” 


“Perhaps that was a rather narrow view 


I took, mother. After all, the fitting thing 
is that the wife should go with her husband; 
especially if it is he that is the Auld Licht.” 

“TI don’t hold with narrowness myself, 
Gavin,” Margaret said with an effort, “and 
I admit that there are many respectable per- 
sons in the other denominations. But though 
a weaver might take a wife from another 
kirk without much scandal, an Auld Licht 
minister’s madam must be Auld Licht born 
and bred.. The congregation would expect 
no less. I doubt if they would be sure of 
her if she came from some other Auld Licht 
kirk. "Deed though she came from our own 
kirk I’m thinking the session would want to 
catechise her, Ay, and if all you tell me of 
Lang Tammas be true (for, as. you know, I 
never spoke to him), 1 warrant he would 
catechise the session.” 

“T would brook no interference from my 
session,” said Gavin, knitting his brows, “and 
I do not consider it necessary that a minis- 
ter’s wife should have been brought up in his 





We must make allowance, mother, for the 
thousands of young women who live in places 
where there is no Auld Licht kirk.” 

“You can pity them, Gavin,” said Mar. 
garet, “without marrying them. A minister 
has his congregation to think of.” 

“So the doctor says,” interposed her son, 

“Then it was just like his presumption!” 
cried Margaret. ‘A minister should marry 
to please himself.” 

“Decidedly he should,” Gavin 
eagerly, “and the bounden duty of the con. 
gregation is to respect and honour his choice, 
If they forget that duty his is to remind them 
of it.” 

“Ah, well, Gavin,” said Margaret conf- 
dently, “your congregation are so fond of 
you that your choice would doubtless be 
theirs. Jean tells me that even Lang Tam- 
mas, though he is so obstinate, has a love for 
you passing the loveof woman. These were 
her words. Jean is more sentimental than 
you might think.” 

“T wish he would show his love,” said 
Gavin, “‘ bycontradicting me less frequently,” 
. * You have Rob Dow to weigh against 

im.” 

“No; I cannot make out what has come 
over Rob lately. He is drinking heavily 
again and avoiding me. The lightning is 
becoming very vivid.” 

“Yes, and I hear no thunder. There is 
another thing, Gavin. I am one of those 
that like to sit at home, but if you had a wife 
she would visit the congregation. A truly 
religious wife would be a great help to you.’ 

* Religious,” Gavin repeated slowly. “Yes, 
but some people are religious without speak- 
ing of it. If a woman is good she is reli- 
gious. A good woman who has been, letus 
say, foolishly brought up, only needs to be 
shown the right way to tread it. Mother,1 
question if any man, minister or layman, 
ever yet fell in love because the woman was 
thrifty, or clever, or went to church twice on 
Sabbath.” 

“T believe that is true,” Margaret said, 
“and I would not have it otherwise. But 
it is an awful thing, Gavin, as you said 
from the pulpit two weeks ago, to worship 
only at a beautiful face.” 

“You think too much about what I say in 
the pulpit, mother,” Gavin said with a sigh, 
“though of course a man who fell in love 
merely with a face would be a contemptible 
creature. Yet I see that women do not un 
derstand how beauty affects a man.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy—oh, indeed they do,” 
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said Margaret, who on some matters knew 
far more than her son. 

Twelve o'clock struck, and she rose to go 
to bed, alarmed lest she should not waken 
early in the morning. “But I am afraid I 
shan’t sleep,” she said, “if that lightning 
continues.” 

«Jt is harmless,” Gavin answered, going to 
thewindow. He started back next moment, 
and crying, “Don’t look out, mother,” hastily 
pulled down the blind. 

“Why, Gavin,” Margaret said in fear, 
“you look as if it had struck you.” 

“Not it,” Gavin answered with a forced 
laugh, and he lit her lamp for her. 

But it had struck him, though it was not 
lightning. It was the flashing of a lantern 
against the window to attract his attention, 
and the holder of the lantern was Babbie. 

“Good night, mother.” 

“Good night, Gavin. Don’t sit up any 
later.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ONLY something terrible, Gavin thought, 
could have brought Babbie to him at such an 
hour ; yet when he left his mother’s room it 
was to stand motionless on the stair, waiting 
for a silence in the manse that would not 
come. A house is never still in darkness to 
those who listen intently ; there is a whisper- 
ing in distant chambers, an unearthly hand 
presses the snib of the window, the latch 
rises. Ghosts were created when the first 
man woke in the night. 

Now Margaret slept. Two hours earlier, 
Jean, sitting on the salt-bucket, had read the 
chapter with which she always sent herself to 
bed. In honour of the little minister she had 
begun her Bible afresh when he came to 
Thrums, and was progressing through it, a 
chapter a night ; sighing, perhaps, on washing 
days at a long chapter, such as Exodus 
twelfth, but never making two of it. The 
kitchen wag-at-the-wall clock was telling 
every room in the house that. she had 
neglected to shut her door. As Gavin felt 
his way down the dark stair, awakening it 
into protest at every step, he had a glimpse 
of the pendulum’s shadow running back and 
forward on the hearth ; he started back from 
another shadow on the lobby wall, and then 
seeing it start too, knew it for his own. He 
opened the door and passed out unobserved ; 
it was as if the sounds and shadows that filled 
the manse were too occupied with their game 
to mind an interloper. 

“Ts that you ?” he said to a bush, for the 
garden was in semi-darkness. Then the lan- 





tern’s flash met him, and he saw the Egyptian 
in the summer-seat. 

* At last!” she said reproachfully. “ Evi- 
dently a lantern is a poor door-bell.” 

“ What is it?” Gavin asked in suppressed 
excitement, for the least he expected to hear 
was that she was again being pursued for her 
share in the riot. The tremor in his voice 
surprised her into silence, and he thought 
she faltered because what she had to tell him 
was so woeful. So, in the darkness of the 
summer-seat he kissed her, and she might 
have known that with that kiss the little 
minister was hers for ever. 

Now Babbie had been kissed before, but 
never thus, and she turned from Gavin, and 
would have liked to be alone, for she had 
begun to know what love was, and the flash 
that revealed it to her laid bare her own 
shame, so that her impulse was to hide her- 
self from her lover. But of all this Gavin 
was unconscious, and he repeated his ques- 
tion. The lantern was swaying in her hand, 
and when she turned fearfully to him its 
light fell on his face, and she saw how white 
he was. 

“T am going away back to Nanny’s,” she 
said suddenly, and rose scared, but he took 
her hand and held her. 

“Babbie,” he said huskily, “tell me what 
has happened to bring you here at this 
hour.” 

She sought to pull her hand from him; but 
could not. 

“How you are trembling!” he whispered. 
*‘ Babbie,” he cried, “something terrible has 
happened to you, but do not fear. Tell me 
what it is, and then—then I will take you to 
my mother: yes, I will take you now.” 

The Egyptian would have given all she had 
in the world to be able to fly from him then 
that he might never know her as she was, but 
it could not be, and so she spoke out remorse- 
lessly. If her voice had become hard, it was 
a new-born scorn of herself that made it so. 

“You are needlessly alarmed,” she said ; 
“T am not at all the kind of person who de- 
serves sympathy or expects it. There is 
nothing wrong. I am staying with Nanny 
over-night, and only came to Thrums to 
enjoy myself. I chased your policeman 
down the Roods with my lantern, and then 
came here to amuse myself with you. That 
is all.” 

“It was nothing but a love of mischief 
that brought you here?” Gavin asked, 
sternly, after an unpleasant pause. 

“Nothing,” the Egyptian answered, reck- 
lessly. 
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““T would not have believed this of you,” 
the minister said ; “I am ashamed of you.” 

“T thought,” Babbie retorted, trying to 
speak lightly until she could get away from 
him, “that you would be glad to see me. 
Your last words in Caddam seemed to justify 
that mistaken idea.” 

“‘T am very sorry to see you,” he answered, 
reproachfully. 

“Then I will go away at once,” she said, 
stepping out of the summer-seat. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ you must go at once.” 

“Then I won't,” she said, turning back 
defiantly. ‘I know what you are to say— 
that the Thrums people would be shocked if 
they knew I was here ; as if I cared what the 
Thrums people think of me.” 

“T care what they think of you,” Gavin 
said, as if that were decisive, “and I tell 
you I will not allow you to repeat this freak.” 

“ You will not allow me!” echoed Babbie, 
almost enjoying herself, despite her sudden 
loss of self-respect. 


“T will not,” Gavin said, resolutely. 


“‘ Henceforth you must do as I think fit.” 
‘Since when have you taken command of 
me ?” demanded Babbie. 
“Since a minute ago,” Gavin replied, 


“when you let me kiss you.” 

“Let you !” exclaimed Babbie, now justly 
incensed. 
angry.” 

**No, you were not.” 

“T am not allowed to say that even ?”’ asked 
the Egyptian. “Tell me something I may 
say, then, and I will repeat it after you.” 

“T have something to say to you,” Gavin 
told her after a moment’s reflection; “ yes, 
and there is something I would like to hear 
you repeat after me, but not to-night.” 

“T don’t want to hear what it is,” Babbie 
said quickly, but she knew what it was, and 
even then, despite the new pain at her heart, 
her bosom swelled with pride because this 
man still loved her. Now she wanted to run 
away with his love for her before he could 
take it from her, and then realising that this 
anton, must be for ever, a great desire filled 

er to hear him put that kiss into words, and 
she said, faltering, 

“You can tell me what it is if you like.” 

“Not to-night,” said Gavin. 

“To-night, if at all,” the gypsy almost 
entreated. 

“ To-morrow, at Nanny’s,” answered Gavin 
decisively ; and this time he remembered 
without dismay that the morrow was the 
Sabbath. 

In the fairy tale the beast suddenly drops 


“You did it yourself. I was very | 


his skin and is a prince, and I believe it 
seemed to Babbie that some such change had 
come over this man, her plaything. 

“ Your lantern is shining on my mother; 
window,” were the words that woke her from 
this discovery, and then she found herself 
yielding the lantern to him. She became cop. 
scious vaguely that a corresponding change 
was taking place in herself. F 

“You spoke of taking me to your mother” 
she said, bitterly. 

“T will,” he answered at once, “to 
morrow ;” but she shook her head, knowing 
that to-morrow he would be wiser. : 

“Give me the lantern,” she said in a low 
voice, “I am going back to Nanny’s now,” 

“Yes,” he said, “we must set out now, 
but I can carry the lantern.” 

“You are not coming with me,” she ex. 
claimed, shaking herself free of his hand, 

“T am coming,” he replied calmly, though 
he was not calm. “Take my arm, Babbie.” 

She made a last effort to free herself from 
bondage, crying passionately, ‘I will not let 
you come.” 

“When I say I am coming,” Gavin a. 
swered between his teeth, “I mean that [ 
am coming, and so let that be an end of this 
folly. Take my arm.” 

“‘T think I hate you!” she said, retreating 
from him. 

“Take my arm,” he repeated, grimly, 
and, though her breast was rising rebelliously, 
she did as he ordered, and so he escorted her 
from the garden. At the foot of the field 
she stopped, and thought to frighten him by 
saying, ‘“‘ What would the people say if they 
saw you with me now ?” 

“Tt does not much matter what they 
would say,” he answered, still keeping his 
teeth together, as if doubtful of their courage. 
“ As for what they would do, that is certain; 
they would put me out of my church.” 

“ And it is dear to you ?” 

“ Dearer than life.” 

“You told me long ago that your mother’s 
| heart would break if——” 

“Yes, I am sure it would.” 

They had begun to climb the fields, but 
she stopped him with a jerk. 

“Go back, Mr. Dishart,” she implored, 
clutching his arm with both hands. “You 
make me very unhappy for no purpose. Ob, 
why should you risk so much for me?” 

“T cannot have you wandering here alont 
at midnight,” Gavin answered, gently. 

“That is nothing to me,” she said, eagerly, 
but no longer resenting his air of proprietor 

ship. 
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*You will never do it again if I can pre- 
vent it.” 

“But you cannot,” she said, sadly. “Oh, 
yes, you can, Mr. Dishart. If you will turn 
ack now I will promise never to do anything 
agin without first asking myself whether it 
yould seem right to you. I knowI acted 
yery wrongly to-night.” 

“Only thoughtlessly,” he added. 

“Then have pity on me,” she besought 
him, “and go back. If I have only been 
thoughtless how can you punish me thus ? 
Mr. Dishart,” she entreated, her voice break- 
ing, “if you were to suffer for this folly of 
mine, do you think I could live ?” 

“We are in God’s hands, dear,” he an- 
swered firmly, and he again drew her arm 
tohim. So they climbed the first field, and 
were almost at the hill before either spoke 


BA Stop,” Babbie whispered suddenly, 
ouching as she spoke, “I see some one 
crossing the hill.” 

“T have seen him for some time,” Gavin 
mswered quietly; “but I am doing no 
wrong, and I will not hide.” 

The Egyptian had to walk on with him, 
and I suppose she did not think the less of 
him for that. Yet she said, warningly, 

“If he sees you, all Thrums will be in an 
uproar before morning.” 

“I cannot help that,” Gavin replied. “It 
is the will of God.” 

“To ruin you for my sins #” 

“If He thinks fit.” 

The figure drew nearer, and with every 
step Babbie’s distress doubled. 

“We are walking straight to him,” she 
whispered. “I implore you to wait here until 
he passes, if not for your own sake, for your 
mother’s,” 

At that he wavered, and she heard his 
teeth sliding against each other, as if he 
could no longer clench them. 

“But, no,” he said, moving on again, “I 
will not be a skulker from any man. If it 
be God’s wish that I should suffer for this, I 
must suffer.” 

“Oh, why,” cried Babbie, beating her hands 
together in grief, “should you suffer for me ?” 

“You are mine,” Gavin answered. Babbie 
gasped. “ And if you act foolishly,” he con- 
tinued, “it is right that should bear the brunt 
fit. No, I will not let you go on alone ; you 
ae not fit to be alone. You need some one 
to watch over you and care for you and-love 
you, and, if need be, to suffer with you.” 

“Turn back, dear, before he sees us.” 
“He has seen us.” 


Yes, I had seen them, for the figure on 
the hill was no other than the dominie of 
Glen Quharity. The park gate clicked as it 
swung to, and I looked up and saw Gavin 
and the Egyptian. My eyes should have 
found them sooner, but it was to gaze upon 
Margaret’s home, while no one saw me, that 
I had trudged into Thrums so late, and by 
that time, 1 suppose, my eyes were of little 
service for seeing through. Yet, when I knew 
that of these two people suddenly beside me 
on the hill one was the little minister and 
the other a strange woman, I fell back from 
their side with dread before I could step 
forward and cry “Gavin !” 

“T am Mr. Dishart,” he answered, with a 
composure that would not have served him 
for another sentence. He was more excited 
than I, for the “Gavin” fell harmlessly on 
him, while I had no sooner uttered it than 
there rushed through me the shame of being 
false to Margaret. It was one of the few times 
in my life that I forgot her in him, though he 
has ever stood next to her in my regard. 

I looked from Gavin to the gypsy woman, 
and again from her to him, and she began to 
tell a lie in his interest. But she got no 
farther than “I met Mr. Dishart accid r 
when she stopped, ashamed. It was rever- 
ence for Gavin that checked the lie. Not 
every man has had such a compliment paid 
him. 

“Tt is natural,” Gavin said, slowly, “ that 
you, sir, should wonder why I am here with 
this woman at such an hour, and you may 
know me so little as to think ill of me for it.” 

I did not answer, and he misunderstood 
my silence. 

‘‘No,” he continued, in a harder voice, as 
if I had asked him a question, “I will ex- 
plain nothing to you. You are not my judge. 
If you would do me harm, sir, you have it in 
your power.” 

It was with these cruel words that Gavin 
addressed me. He did not know how cruel 
they were. The Egyptian, I think, must have 
seen that it was his suspicions which hurt 
me, for she said, softly, with a look of appeal 
in her eyes, 

“You are the schoolmaster in Glen Qu- 
harity ? Then you will perhaps save Mr. 
Dishart the trouble of coming farther by 
showing me the way to old Nanny Webster's 
house at Windyghoul.” 

“T have to pass the house at any rate,” I 
sanswered eagerly, and she came quickly to 
my side. 

I knew, though in the darkness I could see: 





but vaguely, that Gavin was holding~his 
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head high and waiting for me to say my 
worst. 1 had not told him that I dared think 
no evil of him, and he still suspected me. 
Now I would not trust myself to speak lest 
I should betray Margaret, and yet I wanted 
him to know that base doubts about him 
could never find a shelter in me. I ama 
timid man who long ago lost the glory of my 
life by it, and I was again timid when I 
sought to let Gavin see that my faith in him 
was unshaken. I lifted my bonnet to the 
gypsy, and asked her to take my arm. It 
was done clumsily, I cannot doubt, but he 
read my meaning and held out his hand to 
me. I had not touched it since he was three 
years old, and I trembled too much to give 
it the grasp I owed it. He and I parted 
without a word, but to the Egyptian he 
said, “To-morrow, dear, I will see you at 
Nanny’s,” and he was to kiss’ her, but I 
pulled her a step farther from him, and she 
put her hands over her face, crying, “ No, 
no!” 

If I asked her some questions between the 
hill and Windyghoul you must not blame 
me, for this was my affair as well as theirs. 
She did not answer me; I know now that 
she did not hear me. But at the mud-house 


she looked abruptly into my face, and said, 
“You love him, too!” 
I trudged to the school-house with these 
words for company, and it was less her 
discovery than her confession that tortured 


me. 
guess. 


How much I slept that night you may 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“THe kirk bell will soon be ringing,” 
Nanny said on the following morning as she 
placed herself carefully on a stool, one hand 
holding her Bible and the other wandering 
complacently over her aged merino gown. 
“ Ay, lassie, though you're only an Egyptian 
I would hae ta’en you wi’ me to hear Mr. 
Duthie, but it’s speiring ower muckle o’ a 
woman to expect her to gang to the kirk in 
her ilka day claethes.” 

The Babbie of yesterday would have 
laughed at this, but the new Babbie sighed. 

“T wonder you don’t go to Mr. Dishart’s 
church now, Nanny,” she said gently. “I 
am sure you prefer him.” 

“Babbie, Babbie,” exclaimed Nanny with 
spirit, “may I never be so far left to mysel’ 
as to change my kirk just because I like 
another minister better! It’s easy seen, 
lassie, that you ken little o’ religious ques- 
tions.” 


Very little,” Babbie admitted sadly. 





“But dinna be so waeful about it,” the old 
woman continued kindly, “for that’s no nang 
like you. Ay, and if you see muckle mair 9 
Mr. Dishart he'll soon cure your ignorance” 

“JT shall not see much more of him,” Bab. 
bie answered, with averted head. 

“The like o you. couldna expect, it,” 
Nanny said simply, whereupon Babbie went 
to the window. “TI had better be stepping” 
Nanny said, rising, “‘ for I am aye late unless 
I'm on the hill by the time the bell begins 
Ay, Babbie, I’m doubting my merino’s 9 
sair in the fashion ?” 

She looked down at her dress half despond- 
ently, and yet with some pride. 

“It was fowerpence the yard, and no less” 
she went on, fondling the worn merino, 
“when we bocht it at Sam’l Curr’s. Ay, 
but it has been turned sax times since syne,” 

She sighed, and Babbie came to her and 
put her arms round her, saying, “ Nanny, 
you are a dear.” 

“Tm a gey auld-farrant-looking dear, | 
doubt,” said Nanny ruefully. 

“Now, Nanny,” rejoined Babbie, “you are 
just wanting me to flatter you. You know 
the merino looks very nice.” 

“It’s a guid merino yet,” admitted the old 
woman, “but, oh, Babbie, what does the 
material matter if the cut isna fashionable! 
It’s fine, isn’t it, to be in the fashion ?” 

She spoke so wistfully that, instead of 
smiling, Babbie kissed her. 

“T am afraid to lay hand on the merino, 
Nanny, but give me off your bonnet and 
I'll make it ten years younger in as many 
minutes.” 

“Could you?” asked Nanny eagerly, u- 
loosening her bonnet-strings. ‘ Mercy o 
me!” she had to add; “to think about alter 
ing bonnets on the Sabbath-day! Lassie, 
how could you propose sic a thing ?” 

“ Forgive me, Nanny,” Babbie replied, s 
meekly that the old woman looked at her 
curiously. 

“JT dinna understand what has come ower 
you,” she said. ‘There’s an unca difference 
in you since last nicht. I used to think you 
were mair like a bird than a lassie, but you've 
lost a’ your daft capers o’ singing and lauch 
ing, and I take ill wit. Twa or three times 
I’ve catched you greeting. Babbie, what has 
come ower you ?” 

“Nothing, Nanny. I think I hear the bell.” 

Down in Thrums two kirk-officers had let 
their bells loose, waking echoes in Windy- 
ghoul as one dog in country parts sets all 
the others barking, but Nanny did not hurry 
off to church. Such a surprising notion 
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filled her head suddenly that she even forgot 
to hold her dress off the floor. 

“Babbie,” she cried in consternation, 
«dinna tell me you’ve gotten ower fond o’ 
Mr. Dishart.” 

“The like of me, Nanny!” the gypsy an- 
swered, with affected raillery, but there was 
atear in her eye. 

“Tt would be a wild, presumptious thing, 
Nanny said, “and him a grand minister, 
but——” 

Babbie tried to look her in the face, but 
failed, and then all at once there came back 
to Nanny the days when she and her lover 
wandered the hill together. 

“Ah, my dawtie,” she cried so tenderly, 
“what does it matter wha he is when you 
canna help it !” 

Two frail arms went round the Egyptian, 
and Babbie rested her head on the old 
woman’s breast. But do you think it could 
have happened had not Nanny loved a weaver 
twoscore years before ? 

And now Nanny has set off for church and 
Babbie is alone in the mud-house. Some will 
pity her not at all, this girl who was a dozen 
women in the hour, and alli made of impulses 
that would scarce stand still to be photo- 
graphed. To attempt to picture her at any 
time until now would have been like chasing 
a spirit that changes to something else as 
your arms clasp it ; yet she has always seemed 
a pathetic little figure to me. If I understand 
Babbie at all, it is, I think, because I loved 
Margaret, the only woman I have ever known 
well, and one whose nature was not, like the 
Egyptian’s, complex, but most simple, as if 
God had told her only to be good. Through- 
out my life since she came into it she has 
been to me a glass in which many things are 
revealed that I could not have learned save 
through her, and something of all woman- 
kind, even of bewildering Babbie, I seem to 
know because I knew Margaret. 

No woman is so bad but we may rejoice 
when her heart thrills to love, for then God 
has her by the hand. There is no love 
but this. She may dream of what love is, 
but it is only of a sudden that she knows. 
Babbie, who was without a guide from her 
baby days, had dreamed but little of it, hear- 
ing its name given to another thing. She 
had been born wild and known no home ; no 
one had touched her heart except to strike 
it; she had been educated, but never tamed ; 
her life had been thrown strangely among 
those who were great in the world’s posses- 
sions, but she was not of them. Her soul 
Was so dark that she had never seen it; she 
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would have danced away cynically from the 
belief that there is such a thing, and now all 
at once she had passed from disbelief to know- 
ledge. Is not love God’s doing? To Gavin 
He had given something of Himself, and the 
moment she saw it the flash lit her own soul. 

It was but little of his Master that was in 
Gavin, but far smaller things have changed 
the current of human lives; the spider's 
thread that strikes our brow on a country 
road may do that. Yet this I will say, 
though I have no wish to cast the little 
minister on my pages larger than he was, 
that he had some heroic hours in Thrums, of 
which one was when Babbie learned to love 
him. Until the moment when he kissed her 
she had only conceived him a quaint fellow 
whose life was a string of Sundays, but behold 
what she saw in him now. Evidently to his 
noble mind her mystery was only some mis- 
fortune, not of her making, and his was to 
be the part of leading her away from it into 
the happiness of the open life. He did not 
doubt her, for he loved, and to doubt is to 
dip love in the mire. She had been given to 
him by God, and he was so rich in her pos- 
session that the responsibility attached to 
the gift was not grievous. She was his, and 
no mortal man could part them. Those who 
looked askance at her were looking askance 
at him; in so far as she was wayward and 
wild, he was those things; so long as she 
remained strange to religion, the blame lay 
on him. 

All this Babbie read in the Gavin of the 
past night, and to her it was the book of love. 
What things she had known, said, and done 
in that holy name. How shamefully have we 
all besmirched it. She had only known it as 
the most selfish of the passions, a brittle 
image that men consulted because it could 
only answer in the words they gave it to say. 
But here was a man to whom love was some- 
thing better than his own desires leering on 
a pedestal. Such love as Babbie had seen 
hitherto made strong men weak, but this 
was a love that made a weak man strong. 
All her life strength had been her idol, and 
the weakness that bent to her cajoling her 
scorn. But only now was it revealed to her 
that strength, instead of being the lusty child 
of passions, grows by grappling with and 
throwing them. 

So Babbie loved the little minister for the 
best that she had ever seen in man. I shall 
be told that she thought far more of him 
than he deserved, forgetting the mean in 
the worthy ; but who that has had a glimpse 
of heaven will care to let his mind dwell 
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henceforth on earth? Love, it is said, is 
blind, but love is not blind. It is an extra 
eye, which shows us what is most worthy 
of regard. To see the best is to see most 
clearly, and it is the lover’s privilege. 

Down in the Auld Licht kirk that fore- 
noon Gavin preached a sermon in praise of 
woman, and up in the mud-house in Windy- 
ghoul Babbie sat alone. But it was the Sab- 
bath day to her; the first Sabbath in her 
life. Her discovery had frozen her mind 
for a time, so that she could only stare with 
eyes that would not shut, but that had 
been in the night. Already her love seemed 
a thing of years, for it was as old as herself, 
as old as the new Babbie. It was such a 
dear delight that she clasped it to her, and 
exulted over it because it was hers, and tlen 
she cried over it because she must give it up. 

For Babbie must only look at this love and 
then turn from it. My heart aches for the 
little Egyptian, but the Promised Land 
would have remained invisible to her had 
she not realised that it was only for others. 
That was the condition of her seeing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ur here in the glen school-house after my 
pupils have straggled home, there comes to 
me at times, and so sudden that it may be 
while I am infusing my tea, a hot desire to 
write great books. Perhaps an hour after- 
wards I rise, beaten, from my desk, flinging 
all I have written into the fire (yet rescuing 
some of it on second thoughts), and curse 
myself as an ingle-nook man, for I see that 
one can only paint what he himself has felt, 
and in my passion I wish to have all the 
vices, even to being an impious man, that 
I may describe them better. For this may 
I be pardoned. It comes to nothing in the 
end, save that my tea is brackish. 

Yet though my solitary life in the glen is 
cheating me of many experiences, more help- 
ful to a writer than to a Christian, it has not 
been so tame but that I can understand why 
Babbie cried when she went into Nanny’s 
garden and saw the new world. Let no one 
who loves be called altogether unhappy. 
Even love unrequited has its rainbow, and 
Babbie knew that Gavin loved her. Yet she 
stood in woe among the stiff berry bushes, 
as one who stretches forth her hands to Love 
and sees him looking for her, and knows she 
must shrink from the arms she would lie in, 
and only call to him in a voice he cannot 
hear. This is not a love that is always 
bitter. It grows sweet withage. But could 














that dry the tears of the little Egyptian, who 
had only been a woman for a day ? 

Much was still dark to her. Of one ob- 
stacle that must keep her and Gavin ever 
apart she knew, and he did not, but had it 
been removed she would have given herself 
to him humbly, not in her own longing, but 
because he wanted her. “Behold what I 
am,” she could have said to him then, and 
left the rest to him, believing that her un- 
worthiness would not drag him down, it 
would lose itself so readily in his strength. 
That Thrums could rise against such a man 
if he defied it she did not believe ; but she 
was to learn the truth presently from a child. 

To most of us, I suppose, has come some 
shock that was to make us different men 
from that hour, and yet, how many days 
elapsed before something of the man we had 
been leapt up in us? Babbie thought she 
had buried her old impulsiveness, and then 
remembering that from the top of the field 
she should see Gavin returning from church, 
she hastened to the hill to look upon him 
from a distance. Before she reached the 
gate where I had met her and him, however, 
she stopped, distressed at her selfishness, and 
asked bitterly, “Why am I so different from 
other women; why should what is so easy 
to them be so hard to me ?” 

“ Gavin, my beloved !” the Egyptian cried 
in her agony, and the wind caught her words 
“a flung them in the air, making sport of 

er. 

She wandered westward over the bleak 
hill, and by-and-by came to a great slab 
called the Standing Stone, on which children 
often sit and muse until they see gay ladies 
riding by on palfreys, a kind of horse, and 
knights in glittering armour, and goblins, 
and fiery dragons, and other wonders now 
extinct, of which bare-legged laddies dream, 
as wellas boys in socks. The Standing Stone 
is in the dyke that separates the hill froma 
fir wood, and it is the fairy book of Thrums. 
If you would be a knight yourself you must 
sit on it and whisper to it your desire. 

Babbie came to the Standing Stone, and 
there was a little boy astride it. His hair 
stood up through holes in his bonnet, and 
he was very ragged and miserable. 

“ Why are youcrying, little boy ?” Babbie 
asked him gently ; but he did not look up, 
and the tongue was strange to him. 

“How are you greeting so sair?” she 
asked. 

“T’m no greeting very sair,” he answered, 
turning his head from her that a woman 
might not see his tears. “I’m no greeting 
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go sair but what I grat sairer when my 
mither died.” 

“When did she die ?” Babbie inquired. 

“Lang syne,” he answered, still with 
averted face. 

“What is your name ?” 

“Micah is my naime. 
father.” 

“ And have you no brothers nor sisters ?” 
asked Babbie, with a fellow-feeling for him. 

“Na, juist my father,” he said. 

“You should be the better laddie to him 
then. Did your mither no tell you to be 
that afore she died ?” 

“ Ay,” he answered, “ she telled me aye to 
hod the bottle frae him when I could get 
haud o’t. She took me into the bed to make 
me promise that, and syne she died.” 

“Does your father drink ?” 

“He hauds mair than ony other man in 
Thrums,” Micah replied, almost proudly. 

“And he strikes you?” Babbie asked, 
compassionately. 

“That’s a lie,” retorted the boy, fiercely. 
“Leastwise he doesna strike me except when 
he’s mortal, and syne I can jouk him.” 

“What are you doing theré ?” 

“Tm wishing. It’s a wishing stane.” 

“You are wishing your father wouldna 
drink ?” 

“No, ’'m no,” answered Micah. ‘“ There 
was a lang time he didna drink, but the 
woman has sent him to it again. It’s about 
her 'm wishing. I’m wishing she was in 
hell.” 

“What woman is it?” asked Babbie, 
shuddering. 

“T dinna ken,” Micah said, “ but she’s an 
ill ane.” 

“Did you never see her at your father’s 
house ?” 

“Na; if he could get grip o’ her he would 
break her ower his knee. I hearken to him 
saying that, when he’s wild. He says she 
should be burned for a witch.” 

“But if he hates her,” asked Babbie, “how 
ean she have sic power ower him ?” 

“Tt’s no him that she has haud o’,” replied 
Micah, still looking away from her. 

“Wha is it then ?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Dishart.” 

Babbie was struck as if by an arrow from 
the wood. It was so unexpected that she 
gave a cry, and then for the first time Micah 
looked at her. 

“How should that send your father to the 
drink ?” she asked with an effort. 

“Because my father’s michty fond o’ him,” 
answered Micah, staring strangely at her ; 
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“and when the folk ken about the woman, 
they'll stane the minister out o’ Thrums.” 

The wood faded for a moment from the 
Egyptian’s sight. When it came back the 
boy had slid off the Standing Stone and was 
stealing away. 

“Why do you run frae me?” Babbie 
asked, pathetically. 

“T’m fleid at you,” he gasped, coming to a 
standstill at a safe distance: ‘‘ you’re the 
woman ! ” 

Babbie cowered before her little judge, 
and he drew nearer her slowly. 

“ What makes you think that ?” she said. 

It was a curious time for Babbie’s beauty 
to be paid its most princely compliment. 

“Because you're so bonny,” Micah whis- 
pered across the dyke. Her tears gave him 
courage, “You micht gang awa’,” he en- 
treated. “If you kent what a differ Mr. 
Dishart made in my father till you came, 
you would maybe gang awa’, When he’s 
roaring fou I have to sleep in the wood, and 
it’s awfu’ cauld. I’m doubting he'll kill me, 
woman, if you dinna gang awa’.” 

Poor Babbie put her hand to her heart, 
but the innocent lad continued mercilessly, 

“Tf ony shame comes to the minister, his 
auld mither’ll die. How have you sic an ill 
will at the minister ?” 

Babbie held up her hands like a suppli- 
cant. 

“Tl gie you my rabbit,” Micah said, “ if 
youll gang awa’. I’ve juist the ane.” She 
shook her head, and, misunderstanding her, 
he cried, with his knuckles in his eye, “ T’ll 
gie you them baith, though I’m michty sweer 
to part wi’ Spotty.” 

Then at last Babbie found her voice. 

“Keep your rabbits, laddie,” she said, 
“and greet no more. I’m gaen awa’.” 

“ And you'll never come back no more a’ 
your life?” pleaded Micah. 

“Never no more a’ my life,” repeated 
Babbie. 

“And you'll leave the minister alane for 
ever and ever ?” 

“For ever and ever.” 

Micah rubbed his face dry, and said, 
“Will you let me stand on the Standing 
Stane and watch you gaen awa’ for ever and 
ever?” 

At that a sob broke from Babbie’s heart, 
and looking at her doubtfully Micah said, 

“Maybe you're gey ill for what you've 
done ?” 

“ Ay,” Babbie answered, “I’m gey ill for 
what I’ve done.” 

A minute passed, and in her anguish she 
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did not know that still she was standing at 
the dyke. Micah’s voice roused her: 

“ You said you would gang awa’, and you're 
no gaen.” 

Then Babbie wentaway. The boy watched 
her across the hill. He climbed the Stand- 
ing Stone and gazed after her until she was 
but a coloured ribbon among the broom. 
When she disappeared into Windyghoul he 
ran home joyfully, and told his father what 
a good day’s work he had done. Rob struck 
him for a fool for taking a gypsy’s word, and 
warned him against speaking of the woman 
in Thrums. 


| But though Dow believed that Gavin cop. 
| tinued to meet the Egyptian secretly, he wag 
wrong. A sum of money for Nanny was 
sent to the minister, but he could guess onl 
from whom it came. In vain did he search 
\for Babbie. Some months passed and he 
| gave up the search, persuaded that he should 
see her no more. He went about his duties 
with a drawn face that made many folk un. 
easy when it was stern, and pained them 
| when it tried to smile. But to Margaret, 
though the effort was terrible, he was as he 
had ever been, and so no thought of a woman 
crossed her loving breast. 





QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Short Sunday Readings for June. 
Dy rue Rieur Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or Wincuestzr. * 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read John ix.—xix. 


‘¢posT THOU BELIEVE ON THE SON OF GOD? ’”’ 


WO assertions may be made about Jesus 
of Nazareth without fear of contradic- 


tion from anyone. One is, that His life and 
death, and teaching and claims have made 
more stir, compelled more controversy, and 
produced more results, than the life and death, 
and teaching and claims of any figure in his- 
tory during the last two thousand years. 
The other is, that while those who have not 
felt able to concede all His claims, almost 
outvie those who do concede them, in their 
reverence for His character, and their recog- 
nition of His influence, those who give Him 
what He asks for—intelligent and devout 
worship—have ever ranked among the purest 
and most beneficent of mankind. During 
His earthly ministry, while public opinion, 
both in the provinces and in the capital, was 
violently agitated with discussing His motives 
and His authority, Christ Himself again and 
again inquired of His disciples, not only 
“Whom do men say that I the Son of Man 
am ?” but also “Whom say ye that Iam?” 
He was also careful to make it plain, that 
though for other persons, and in questions 
of less import, a position of indecision and of 
neutrality might be reasonable and prudent, 
in His case such an attitude was impossible. 
There are not three sides in the Kingdom of 
God, there are only two. “He that is not 


with Me is against Me.” Not to take the 
side of Jesus is to go against Him. Indeei- 
sion is the actual condition of a heart which 
really says ‘‘No.” 

The Church declares of the Lord, that He 
is “‘ Perfect God and perfect man, of a rea- 
sonable soul and human flesh subsisting; 
who, although He be God and man, yet He 
is not two but one Christ ; one not by the 
conversion of the Godhead into flesh, but by 
the taking of the manhood into God.” In 
His life on earth, He emptied Himself of His 
glory, suffered not His eternal Godhead to 
obtrude its majesty on men, so as to compel 
them to a submission which could be of no 
moral value, unless it were the obedience of 
faith. He would not use the supernatural 
power bestowed on Him for the supply of 
His own necessities, or for the diminution of 
the discomforts and inconveniences which 
continually beset Him, or for the defeat of 
His enemies, or for any other purpose what 
ever except that for which it was given Him 
—the manifestation. of the Father's purpose 
and character, and the practical illustration 
and exposition of the Kingdom of Heaven 
He had come to set up on the earth. Now 
and then, it must be admitted, flashes of His 
Divine glory seem to come forth from Him, 
to the dismay and wonder of men, and at 
moments when we should least have looked 
for them ; and once He walks on the water, 
made angry by a midnight storm (what no 
other son of man ever did before or after 








Him), as if to show to His apostles, tossed im 
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the waves, that He was Lord of nature as 
well as of men. When they came to seize 
Him for His Passion, before the traitor’s kiss 
defiled Him or Simon’s rashness strove to 
defend Him, as He met them, to surrender 
Himself, and to protect His disciples, such 
was the unspeakable majesty of One Who 
had just been wrestling with God, and to 
Whose exhausted nature angels had minis- 
tered, that a strange awe fell on them, and 
His voice had a presage of judgment with 
it; and they went back, and fell to the 
ground, unmanned for their deed of treason. 
But it was His rule to conceal the mystery 
of His Godhead, and when St. Peter con- 
fessed it, he was bidden to keep it secret: 
men were to find it out for themselves, 
by the teaching of the Spirit and their 
own reflection. No one is ever compelled 
to believe. The homage is acceptable only 
when the will is free. There are, how- 
ever, four crucial instances, that may be 
called specimen and typical cases, in which 
the Lord distinctly and unreservedly dis- 
, closed the awful secret of His work and 
person. We will glance at them, that we 
may learn from them the abiding and immu- 
table conditionS under which, to-day, He dis- 
covers Himself to men. In each of these He 
gives a different glimpse of His work and 
office. One was to a stranger; one to a 
person whom He had healed; one to a be- 
loved friend ; one to a heathen. In three of 
them His message wins, in the last it fails. 
The first is by a well near a Samaritan vil- 
lage, where, in the sovereign exercise of an 
inscrutable but pitiful goodness, He shows 
to a churlish and stained woman, yet one 
who, as we say, had good points in her, at 
once her great sin and her full salvation. 
“I that speak to thee am He.” Was there 
ever a fuller, plainer, kinder gospel than this 
reached to a sin-burdened soul? Why did the 
rd do thisthere, then, and with that woman ? 
His errand to Samaria was an anticipation and 
presage (St. Peter must have thought of it 
afterwards) of the opening of the Kingdom 
of Heaven to the Gentile world. This was 
in the commencement of the first Galilean 
ministry, and might have been impossible 
afterwards. The woman was a born mis- 
sionary. The Lord saw this quality in her, 
and resolved to use it, and bore with her till 
she was qualified to use it. “Come and see 
aman which told me all that ever I did—is 
not this the Christ ?” Here is at once the 
Missionary errand, the missionary tidings, 
and the missionary spirit. We never hear 
of her again ; but the fields white with the 





harvest of those Samaritan souls the Lord 
reaped with His own hands. Time goes on. 
In Jerusalem the Lord sees a man who was 
blind from his birth, puts clay on his eyes, 
bids him go wash in Siloam, leaves him and 
goes His way. The man is cured, but has a 
bad time of it. The Jews are not pleased 
with him for having given Jesus an oppor- 
tunity of manifesting His Divine power. 
When they cannot by browbeating and 
cross-questioning force him to any disparage- 
ment of his unknown friend’s character and 
life, they tempt him into a generous anger, 
and then cast him out. He does not ask to 
be kept in. Jesus finds him, reads his heart, 
admires his courage, sees thatthere is the mak- 
ing of a disciple in him, puts to him the most 
crucial, searching, tremendous question even 
He ever put to any one, “ Dost thou believe 
on the Son of God?” and when the healed 
man replied, “ Who is He, Lord, that I might 
believe on Him?” answered, ‘Thou hast 
both seen Him and it is He which speaketh 
unto thee.” We know what followed: 
“ Lord, I believe, and he worshipped Him.” 

We pass to a little mountain village on 
the slope of a hill that overlooks the Holy 
City. Jesus, His disciples behind Him, is 
speaking tenderly and soothingly to a be- 
loved friend who has just lost her brother, 
and whose heart is lacerated by the thought 
that if Jesus had been there he would not 
have died. But her tears are not murmuring 
tears, and she has no reproach in her heart 
for the absence of the one friend who could 
have saved her all this sorrow. Here comes 
in a more astounding message than has 
ever yet left His lips. He is not only Mes- 
siah, He is not only Son of God, but He is 
the conqueror of death. ‘Iam the Resur- 
rection and the Life; he that believeth in 
Me, though he be dead, yet shall he live; 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me 
shall never die.” 

First, the Saviour, because He is God and 
man; then the Friend, because He is God 
and man; then the Resurrection and the 
Life, because He is God and man. The 
august majesty of His incarnate being makes 
Him mighty to save, tender to love, strong 
to deliver. 

Once more we see Him, at the supreme 
moment of His life, when to all human 
appearance He had utterly and hopelessly 
failed, and when He whom some had hoped 
would have redeemed Israel was given up 
into the hands of wicked men to suffer death 
upon the cross. He stands before the Roman 
procurator. The priests savagely denounce 
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Him ; the mob shout for His blood ; the sol- 
diers laugh savagely, yet cruelly, at this new 
rival to Cesar’s power. Jesusissilent. The 
Pagan, uneasy, filled with bitter contempt 
for the Jews, touched with a pity in which 
awe was strangely mingled with contempt, 
and an evident vexation that the prisoner at 
his bar seemed to care for him no more than 
for a slave, asks Him, among other questions, 
these three, which include and recognise His 
claims. “ Whence art Thou?” No answer. 
“ Art Thou a King, then?” ‘Thou sayest 
that I am a King,” was the calm reply. 
“What is truth?” a question to which he 
did not believe there was an answer, and he 
would not wait for it. Jesus, because He is 
God and man, is King; but no false, or 
worldly, or unstable, or sin-loving soul may 
reckon itself among His subjects. To be 
kings hereafter we must be kings now: 
ruling ourselves, and sacrificing ourselves for 
others. When He stood before Pilate, the 


people were divided between those who 
wished to crucify Him or to crown Him. 
There are no others to-day. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read John viii., xix ; 1 Peter ii. 


‘¢WHICH OF YOU CONVINCETH ME OF SIN? ’”’ 


Or all Christ’s claims on the faith and 
allegiance of mankind, this, perhaps, is the 
most astounding. When He promised rest 
to the weary and heavy-laden, only experi- 
ence could test the worth of His promise, 
and experience takes time. When He said 
that if lifted up from the earth He would draw 
all men unto Him, He uttered a prophecy, 
and anticipated a triumph, both of which 
were in the dim future. But this assertion 
of His sinlessness—this challenge both to 
friend and foe in respect of an obedience 
without a flaw, an innocence without a stain, 
a character without a blemish, a life without 
a shortcoming, at once created a moral chasm 
between Himself and other men, which was 
not likely to predispose their self-respect to 
accept it instantly or cheerfully. It is in- 
structive also to observe that the verdict 
which He claimed was readily and unhesita- 
tingly pronounced by those who were with 
Him in the most intimate moments of an 
unreserved companionship, when weariness 
might have unhinged His nerves, opposition 
tempted His resentment, when even a momen- 
tary gesture of impatience would have stamped 
itself on their memories as inconsistent with 
His Divine Sonship, and the neglect of but 
one opportunity for kindness or mercy might 
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have had a look of self-love. Yet it is gp, 
John, who shared His deepest intimacy, who 
alone of the four Evangelists records thig 
challenge ; and St. Peter, in his first Epistle, 
adds his own testimony, “ who did no gj 
neither was guile found in His mouth.” Hig 
enemies at the moment had nothing to say, 
It is important, also, to remark, in corrobo. 
ration of His absolute sinlessness, that when 
Pilate repeatedly asked the priests, who were 
clamouring for His blood, ‘“ Why, what evil 
hath he done?” all the answer they could 
give (sufficient, no doubt, for their purpose) 
was, “ We have a law, and by that law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the 
Son of God.” The two unique testimonies 
at His death—unique because given under 
circumstances where they could least have 
been expected, and from persons presumably 
quite devoid of prejudice in His favour—are 
those of two Pagans, the Roman governor 
and the Roman soldier. Pilate repeatedly 
declared, “I find no fault in him” ; the cen- 
turion, as Jesus died, said of Him, “ Truly 
this was a righteous man.” 

First, let us consider some features in the 
sinlessness of Christ, which give it signifi- 
cance and moment, and then reflect upon 
its value. 

Christ was sinless, in the incorrupt human 
nature which He inherited from His mother, 
“born of a pure virgin.” Nothing of what 
we call “original sin” was transmitted to 
Him, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
as well as born of the Virgin Mary. 

Then, though He was sinless, His sinless 
ness was not that of one who was never 
tempted to sin, and whose moral steadfast- 
ness had never any strain put upon it. “He 
was tempted in all things like as we are.” 
The temptation in the wilderness, of which 
He Himself must have given the narrative to 
the Apostles (who else could have given it), 
is confessedly only an episode in a continually’ 
tempted life. The Evangelist, indeed, ex- 
pressly records that the devil departed from 
Him for a season. In the garden and on the 
Cross we feel sure that He was assaulted 
again. 

Further, the Lord’s human nature, as the 
Gospels make it abundantly evident, was not 
of that impassive, unemotional, phlegmatie 
kind that implies a sort of moral impervious 
ness to injustice or opposition, and which 
creates a sort of temperate zone in which 
tropical storms or arctic icebergs neither 
wreck nor freeze. He longed for human 
sympathy; He missed, and once notice 
when they were denied him, the courtesie? 
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of social life ; He was stirred to the depths 
of His soul by formalism, cruelty, and injus- 
tice ; on the Pharisees His indignation blazed 
in sentences that gleam with fire ; though we 
never find Him confessing sin, whether in 
word or in deed, whether in omission or com- 
mission, to God or man, He delighted in un- 
folding His plans to His disciples, and in 
receiving, not indeed their advice, which He 
did not ask for, but their reflections, which 
showed Him as well as themselves what was 
passing in their minds; His moral sense was 
full of pores, sensitive to every passing cir- 
eumstance. A nature such as His must have 
been peculiarly liable to lose its moral equi- 
librium; and whether by the taunts of 
enemies or the dulness of friends, become 
unbalanced and out of control. 

Once more, His sinlessness must be ex- 
plained not by the’ protecting environment 
of His Godhead sheltering the humanity, 
united to it in the One Personality, from 
all breath or chance of sin. Were this so, 
how could He have been tempted in all 
things as we are /—how could He, in the 
fulness of a personal sympathy, succour us 
who are tempted to-day? Rather it was 
by the unfailing presence of the Holy 
Ghost vouchsafed to Him without measure 


at His baptism, and in absolute harmony 
with the freedom of His human nature, 
illuminating His mind with truth, inspiring 
His will with duty, inflaming His heart 
with love, elevating His conscience with 


devotion. It is a great mystery, this human 
life, this sinless perfection, this offering of 
Himself without spot to God of one who was 
perfect God and perfect man; a mystery full 
of wonderful teaching for reverent intelli- 
gences ; a mystery, also, about which we 
only possess scanty, though priceless hints. 
The sinlessness of Jesus is an inestimable 
trath both of doctrinal and practical value. 
It affects the value of His sacrifice. The 
sin-bearer, as all the types of the Mosaic law 
prefigured, must be himself sinless—“ a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.” Such is, 
indeed, “ the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sins of the world.” It affects the worth 
of His righteousness. The eternal, immutable, 
inevitable law of God claims an entire fulfil- 
ment. Who is to fulfil it? One has said, 
“Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” Did 
He do it, or did He not? He twice says of 
Himself that He did do it; and at the su- 
preme moments of His life. Once in His 
High Priest’s prayer, after the Paschal sup- 
per—T have glorified thee on the earth ; I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me 





to do.” Once, just before He died—‘ It is 
finished.” As to this, let us put in His own 
claim. “If I say the truth, why do ye not 
believe me?” St. Paul corroborates, and 
presses home the claim. “Christ is the end 
of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth.” The righteousness of the 
head is the righteousness of the body. In 
vital conscious union with Him, we are by 
faith as righteous as He is, because righteous 
with His righteousness. But if He was not 
righteous after all, where are we 4 

It touches His example. ‘ Who gave us 
an example,” writes St. Peter, “that we 
should follow his steps.” Of no saint in the 
eternal glory will it be said that he exactly 
resembles Jesus. No created soul can be 
quite or altogether like Him. But each, 
according to his individuality, will resemble 
Him then, and must follow Him now. But 
if He were not sinless, how should we wish 
to be, how could we try to be ? 

Once more, it affects His friendship. His 
sympathy is so tender, so delicate, so exqui- 
site, so all-satisfying, just because it is so 
holy. We are not afraid of His knowing all 
about us ; we do not shrink from His doing 
all He will with us. He reads our secrets ; 
we put ourselves in His hands, and we are at 
rest. But only because He is sinless. If 
Jesus is not sinless, the sun has fallen out of 
the sky. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read John viii., xii. 

‘‘ HOW KNOWETH THIS MAN LETTERS, HAVING 
NEVER LEARNED ? ”’ 

THIS was a perfectly reasonable question 
to ask, both from the side of the facts which 
justified it and of the motive which actuated 
it. Though authority to teach is not the 
only credential to be demanded of a teacher, 
it is a credential which has weight with 
it. If a teacher who claims a public hear- 
ing on subjects the loftiest and most im- 
portant that can occupy the human mind, 
not only teaches in admitted contravention 
of the creeds of his day, but asserts in de 
fence of his doctrine that he has received it 
direct from heaven, so far from taking um- 
brage at a certain slowness and indocility of 
temper on the part of his hearers, such a 
teacher, if wise, will expect and welcome and 
do his best to recognise it. Tenacity is no 
sordid quality of the human mind, and it is 
useful to the protecting of truth as well as to 
progress of knowledge. 

Rightly to appreciate Christ as a teacher, 
we must consider, however briefly, the sub- 
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stance of His teaching and the methods of it. 
They hang together, and to divide them is 
to destroy them. 

Christ came to reveal God, to spiritualise 
worship, to proclaim forgiveness, to demand 
faith. What He omitted is perhaps as re- 
markable as what He expounded; and though 
all He did and taught was to impress on men 
the importance of the present life as con- 
tinuous with, and in a sense resulting from, 
the life on the other side of death, He never, 
except in the case of a single parable, lifted 
up the curtain that separates the visible and 
invisible worlds. We wait until we are there 
to see. God, He taught, was the Father of 
mankind, and all the human race belonged 
to Him, and was dear to Him, and contem- 
plated in His purpose of mercy. He Himself 
had come to reveal Him, for man can only 
comprehend human ideas and human quali- 
ties, and human lips must declare them to 
human intelligences. The essence of accept- 
able worship does not consist in the country in 
which it is offered, nor in the shrine, where 
priests conduct it, nor in the rites and cere- 
monies which are the vehicle of it from the 
hearts of men, but in the sincerity and devout- 
ness and truth in the hearts of the worshippers. 


Man can be forgiven (mystery though such 
forgiveness must always be to the mere rea- 
soning faculty) for the sake of God’s Son, 
Who as man lived and died and rose again 
to put sin away. Faith is indispensable, not 


to deserve the grace, but to receive it. It is 
the homage of the will, the obedience of the 
understanding, the voice of the conscience, 
and the rapture of the heart. It is not indeed 
believing about something, which saves us ; 
it is believing on some one, and that some 
one is the Son of God; goodness, whether 
toward God or man, consists in love. 

Other truths than these the Lord privately 
unfolded to His apostles as they were able to 
bear them, and we possess them chiefly in 
the records of the fourth Gospel. St. Luke 
also gives us a hint, but only a hint, of other 
commandments which He gave to the apostles 
in the interval of the forty days between the 
resurrection and the ascension, the precise 
nature of which is not disclosed. What, how- 
ever, He taught publicly, whether in Galilee 
or Jerusalem, stirred, both among the un- 
learned and the lettered classes, a fermenta- 
tion of opinion which almost amounts to revo- 
lution. At an early period in His history an 
irreparable breach was made between Him 
and the religious leaders of the time, while 
up to the last the common people heard Him 
gladly, and the very servants sent to take 
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Him excused their helplessness by saying, 
“Never man spake as this man.” 

But the methods of Christ’s teaching 
were if possible more remarkable than the 
substance of it, and compelled surprise by 
their boldness as well as by their wisdom 
their originality, and yet their profound ac. 
quaintance with the human heart. While 
He taught with no misgiving, no hesitation, 
no sort of embarrassment or diffidence, the 
people especially noted of Him that it was 
“with authority.” .He did not quote, as the 
religious teachers of the age did, rabbinical 
books to make good His assertions. His one 
aim was not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them ; and He scrupulously 
reverenced the Holy Scriptures, to which He 
appealed in testimony to Himself. He did 
not so much enunciate a system as declare 
seed truths which He dropped into men’s 
minds, to fructify as occasion offered. What 
He seemed most to dread was any coercing 
of the reason or will of His hearers, so as not 
to leave them perfectly free in the weighing 
and handling of what He said to them. He 
aimed at convincing them, not compelling 
them. He never gave them evidence enough 
to constrain their intellectual assent, for then 
there would have been no moral value in it, 
A man is neither better nor worse for ad- 
mitting that two sides of a triangle are to- 
gether greater than a third. If he has a 
mind at all, he cannot help admitting it. 

In the same direction of thought we may 
observe, that in our sense of the word, our 
Lord was never eloquent, never declaimed, 
never (except when He was denouncing evil) 
suffered passion to set His words on fire, 
never tried to throw people off their guard, 
or to upset their moral and mental equili- 
brium, in the way that merely human orators, 
bent on winning a victory, try as a matter of 
course to do, and when they succeed are 
praised for doing. He always desired to 
leave them in entire possession of all their 
faculties, and therefore addressed them with 
calmness and quietness, that they might 
think as well as feel—think, indeed, before 
they began to feel. He appealed to a faculty 
within them, as well as to an authority above 
them ; He respected their gift of reason, and 
often wondered that they did not under 
stand. His miracles, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, were signs and accompaniments 
of His teaching, intended to illustrate and 
expand it, as well as to accentuate and seal 
it as sent from Heaven. When He taught 
in parables, it was partly because they would 
be likely to be more attractive, and be moré 
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easily remembered afterwards ; also because 
the very form and obscurity of them stimu- 
lated curiosity, and compelled the discovery 
of the hidden meaning from those who really 
eared to findit. His rule was never to make 
men right, or good, or wise against their 
will. What would such goodness or wisdom 
be worth when it was gained? But He 
strove to win the will first, and then the rest 
would follow. For, to repeat what cannot be 
made too clear, our Lord never intended, 
and the Church must never claim it, that the 
evidence, whether for His doctrine or His 
claims, should be irresistibly, overwhelm- 
ingly strong. Christ drew—never drove. 
For what He said was this: ‘Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
“If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read John vi. 
“How CAN THIS MAN GIVE US HIS FLESH TO EAT? ”’ 


Apart from the spirit in which this ques- 
tion was proposed, in its substance it was 
both reasonable and just. To the people 


who had followed Him over the sea Christ, 
not without deep purpose, whether to test 
their motives, to stimulate their interest, or 
to encourage their devoutness, had made 
claims and propounded doctrine both novel 
and striking. First, He had declared that 
there was a living bread which had come 
down from heaven, that men might eat there- 
of and not die. When, further, as He had 
intended them to do, His hearers under- 
stood Him to mean Himself by the heavenly 
bread, and naturally were perplexed by it, 
80 far from withdrawing what He had said, 
or explaining it away, or making it easier 
for them, or at once turning to another sub- 
ject, He repeated his statement, as He had 
before done when revealing to Nicodemus 
the mystery of the new birth, in language 
even fuller of paradox and more certain to 
offend. He changed the figure from bread 
to meat, and from describing a privilege He 
proceeded to press a duty. ‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you. For My flesh 
18 meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
deed.” Christ the food of the soul, as an 
elemental and glorious verity ; the method 
and channel of this food, as a practical and 
essential consolation, we will consider now. 


When we think of Christ as the food of the 





soul, three essential truths will be found to 
be includedin it. He is the life of the soul 
before he can be its food. His entire incar- 
nate personality is the food and sustenance 
He offers us. Each department of the spirit 
needs and finds its sustenance from Him. 
Christ Himself, Son of God and Son of 
man, is the author of our spiritual life con- 
veyed tous and fashioned in us by the Holy 
Ghost. ‘As the Father hath life in Him- 
self, so hath He given to the Son to have 
life in Himself.” “As the Father raiseth 
up the dead and quickeneth them, even so 
the Son quickeneth whom He will.” “He 
that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.” ‘ Ye will 
not come unto Me that ye might have life.” 
But He who is in the first instance the life of 
man, sustains and preserves it through being 
Himself its food. “I am the bread of life.” 
“The bread of God is He which cometh down 
from heaven, and giveth life unto the world.” 
In language as explicit, as forcible and even as 
startling as illustration can make it, our Lord 
declares that He Himself, His very substance, 
His flesh and blood, are to be the meat and 
drink of man, in the first instance convey- 
ing eternal life to the soul, afterwards nour- 
ishing it and maintaining it. Christ Himself, 
the undivided, indivisible, incarnate Jesus, 
begotten Son of God from all eternity, born 
Son of man in time, and God-man for ever, is 
the soul’s life and food. He isalso the food of 
all man’s being. Ina real sense our bodily 
life is bound up with His. “In Him we live 
and move and have our being.” But to all 
our invisible and spiritual faculties, whether 
those of the understanding, or the affections, 
or the moral sense, Christ is in a wonderful 
and blessed way (oh! that we understood it 
more) refreshment and vigour, and progress 
and food. He has solemnly said of Himself 
that He is the truth as well as the life. 
The mind has its hunger, its poverty, its 
barrenness, its very famine, and need not 
have them. He who is the Word of God, 
the expression and revelation of His mind 
and will, offers Himself to us to lead us on 
into further tracts of truth, to enrich our 
mental faculties with deeper visions and 
apprehensions of Himself. We are to love 
God with the mind, and the reward of it 
shall be that Christ will feed the noblest 
part of us, that which is the threshold and 
presence chamber of all the rest, with that 
truth which is Himself, with that doctrine 
which is not His but the Father's. So too 
He will nourish and stir and deepen and 
enrich the affections by coming to dwell in 
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our hearts by faith, and teaching us increas- 
ingly the glory and holiness of love, and 
expanding in us the capacity of it, and by 
concentrating our hearts on Himself, thereby 
making us capable of more purely and spon- 
taneously and naturally loving others. Christ 
does not do with us as we do with each other, 
absorb and usurp our heart that it may be 
alienated from others, but that it may have 
a nobler and more beautiful hospitauty for 
them. The more that divine love is shed 
abroad in our hearts, the more will human 
love blossom and bring forth fruit, and what 
has finely been called ‘the greatest thing in 
the world,” be increasingly our ennobling 
possession. Christ also feeds and enlarges 
the horizon of our moral sense by helping us 
to contemplate the perfection of God mani- 
fested in His own nature. Our moral sense 
in itself is so narrow, so small, so poor, so 
circumscribed. In Christ a new world of 
goodness is opened out tous. ‘Old things 
are passed away; behold all things are be- 
come new.” We never see the sinfulness of 


sin until we see Jesus dying for it. We 
never care to rescue others from it until we 
begin to discover what exile from His love 
and presence must mean for a lost soul. 


But what are the channels and methods 
by which our Lord feeds us ? 

Here, at the outset, on the very threshold 
of all we have to say, we name and press 
Faith as the one absolute condition for know- 
ing Christ, and feeding on Him, and finding 
in the ordinances He has directed, strength 
and peace. “He that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.” ‘This is the word of God, 
that ye believe on him whom He hath sent.” 
“This is the will of Him that sent me, 
that everyone that seeth the Son and believeth 
on him may have everlasting life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” Faith is so 
indispensable because it is the homage of the 
will to God, and the will is the man. Then, 
when we are clear of this as the one indis- 
pensable, primary, essential condition of man’s 
spiritual capacity for the life and grace and 
food that are in Christ for him, and as 
much of them as he pleases, the path is clear 
for inquiring as to the usual modes and chan- 
nels by which the Lord imparts Himself to 
the soul as its nourishment and food. Some- 
times we may believe (and it is wholesome to 
be reminded of it) our Lord visits and blesses 
us, quite independently of any channels and 
ordinances at all. Most believing men can 
recall moments of blessedness, of divine near- 
ness and communion, of indisputable acces- 
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sions and visitations of grace, which haye 
lingered in the soul for years, with an inde. 
scribable and _hallowing fragrance, which 
came and went, we knew not why, but that 
the Lord willed it so. He is not bound by 
means, and He has times and seasons in Hig 
own hand; but usually He honours them 

and He delights to meet us in His temple, 
In His Word He feeds us. “Thy word was 
found and I did eat it, and it was the joy 
and rejoicing of my heart.” “O how sweet 
are thy words unto my throat, yea, sweeter 
than honey unto my mouth.” In our 
worship of Him He feeds us, and gives us 
back more than we have given Him, 

** My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow 
and fatness, when my mouth praiseth Thee 
with joyful lips.” By the spoken and written 
words of His servants He feeds us. “Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another.” Oh, what Christian friendship might 
impart, and what it fails to impart, through 
the close and devout interchange of heart and 
mind about the personal living Jesus, between 
soul and soul. Reserve, coldness, timidity 
rob us of priceless blessing. Through the 
pages of a book, from the glowing lips of an 
ambassador of Christ, from the patient face 
of a sufferer, or the calm smile of one who 
in a real sense is “ crucified with Christ,” the 
Bread of God descends from Heaven into 
the soul. There is one channel more—the 
feast of holy love, at once a memorial, a pro- 
phecy, a banquet, where we love to fulfil the 
dying command, “Take, eat, this is My 
Body”; where we may recognise at least 
one, though not the exclusive application of 
the profound sentence at Capernaum, “He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
dwelleth in Me andI inhim.” If Jesus does 
not feed us here, where dues He feed us! 
If He does not possess us with His Incarnate 
presence, cleanse us in His precious blood, 
welcome us with that unspeakable tenderness 
which we expect to feel resting on us when 
we are passing into His immediate presence, 
and comfort us with the thought of His un 
changing love, where may we look for it on 
earth? This presence is not something for 
controversy to wrangle over, or for school- 
men to define: it is to be expected with 
meekness, and to be received with gratitude. 
Strength and joy, if the Psalmist’s figures 
are correct, are the blessings conveyed by 
the outward symbols, which were ordained 
by the Saviour. To be made strong in the 
Lord, and then to go on our way rejoicing m 
His company, is the end and gift of the 
Eucharistic feast. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


T cannot be said that this evening at the 
Cottage was an agreeable one. ‘To think 
that Elinor should be there, and yet that 
there should be so little pleasure in the fact 
that the old party, which had once been so 
happy together, should be together again, 
was bewildering. And yet there was one 
member of it who was happy with a 
shamefaced unacknowledged joy. To think 
that that which made her child miserable 
should make her happy was a dreadful 
thought to Mrs. Dennistoun, and yet how 
could she help it? Elinor was there, and 
the baby was there, the new unthought-of 
ereature which had brought with it a new 
anxiety, a rush of new thoughts and wishes. 
Already everything else in the mind of 
Elinor’s mother began to yield to the de- 
sire to retain these two—the new mother 
and the child. But she did not avow this 
desire. She was mostly silent, taking little 
part in the discussion, which was indeed a 
very curious discussion, since Elinor, debat- 
ing the question how she was to abandon 
her husband and defend herself against him, 
never mentioned his name. 

She did not come in to dinner, which Mrs. 
Dennistoun and John Tatham ate solemnly 
alone, saying but little, trying to talk upon 
indifferent topics, with that very wretched 
result which is usual when people at one of 
the great crises of life have to make conver- 
sation for each other while servants are about 
and the restraints of common life are around 
them. Whether it is the terrible flood of 
grief which has to be barred and kept within 
bounds so that the functions of life may not 
altogether be swept away, or the sharper but 
warmer pang of anxiety, that which cuts like 
a serpent’s tooth, yet is not altogether beyond 
the reach of hope, what poor pretences these 
are at interest in ordinary subjects ; what 
miserable gropings after something that can 
furnish a thread of conversation just enough 
to keep the intercourse of life going! These 
two were not more successful than others in 
this dismal pursuit. Mrs. Dennistoun found 
& moment when the meal was over before she 
left John, poor pretence ! to his wine. “ Re- 
member that she will not mention his name ; 
nothing must be said about him,” she said. 
“How can we discuss him and what he is 
likely to do without speaking of him?” said 
John, with a little scorn. “I don’t know,” 
replied the poor lady. “But you will find 
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that she will not have his name mentioned. 
You must try and humour her. Poor Elinor! 
For I know that you are sorry for her, John.” 

Sorry for her! He sat over his glass of 
mild claret in the little dining-room that had 
once been so bright: even now it was the 
cosiest little room, the curtains all drawn, 
shutting out the cold wind, which in January 
searches out every crevice, the firelight blaz- 
ing fitfully, bringing outall the pretty warm 
decorations, the gleam of silver on the side- 
board, the pictures on the wall, the mirror 
over the mantelpiece. There was nothing 
wanted under that roof to make it the very 
home of domestic warmth andcomfort. And 
yet—sorry for Elinor! That was not the 
word. His heart was sore for her, torn away 
from all her moorings, drifting back a wreck 
to the little youthful home, where all had 
been so tranquil and so sweet. John had 
nothing in him of that petty sentiment 
which derives satisfaction from a calamity it 
has foreseen, nor had he even an old lover’s 
thrill of almost pleasure in the downfall of 
the clay idol that has been preferred to his 
gold. His pain for Elinor, the constriction 
in his heart at thought of her position, were 
unmixed with any baser feeling. Sorry for 
her! He would have given all he possessed 
to restore her happiness—not in his way, but 
in the way she had chosen, even, last abne- 
gation of all, to make the man worthy of 
her who had never been worthy. Even his 
own indignation and wrath against that man 
were subservient in John’s honest breast to 
the desire of somehow finding that it might 
be possible to whitewash him, nay to reform 
him, to make him as near as possible some- 
thing which she could tolerate for life. I 
doubt if a woman, notwithstanding the much 
more ready power of sacrifice which women 
possess, could have so fully desired this 
renewal and amendment as John did. It 
was scarcely too much to say that he hated 
Phil Compton: yet he would have given the 
half of his substance at this moment to make 
Phil Compton a good man; nay, even to 
make him a passable man—to rehabilitate 
him in his wife’s eyes. 

John stayed a long time over “ his wine,” 
the mild glass of claret (or perhaps it was 
Burgundy) which was all that was offered 
him—partly to.think the matter over, but 
also partly perhaps because he heard certain 
faint gurglings, and the passage of certain 
steps, active and full of energy, past the door 
of the room within which he sat, going now to 
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the drawing-room, now up-stairs, from which 
he divined that the new inmate of the house 
was at present in possession of the drawing- 
room, and of all attention there. He smiled 
at himself for his hostility to the child, 
which, of course, was entirely innocent of all 
blame. Here the man was inferior to the 
woman in comprehension and sympathy : for 
he not only could not understand how they 
could possibly obtain solace in their trouble 
from this unconscious little creature, but he 
was angry and scornful of them for doing so. 
Phil Compton’s brat, no doubt the germ of 
a thousand troubles to come, but besides that 
a nothing, a being without love or thought, 
or even consciousness, a mere little animal 
feeding and sleeping—and yet the idol and 
object of all the thoughts of two intelligent 
women, capable of so much better things! 
This irritated John and disgusted him in 
the midst of all his anxious thoughts, and 
his profound compassion and deliberations 
how best to help: and it was not till the pas- 
sage of certain feeble sounds outside his 
door, which proceeded audibly up-stairs, little 
bleatings in which, if they had come from a 
lamb, or even a puppy, John would have 
been interested, assured him that the small 
enemy had disappeared—that he finally rose 
and proceeded to “join the ladies,” as if he 
had been holding a little private debauch all 
by himself. 

There was a little fragrance and air of the 
visitor still in the room, a little disturbance 
of the usual arrangements, a surreptitious, 
quite unjustifiable look as of pleasure in 
Elinor’s eyes, which were less expanded, and 
if as liquid as ever, more softly bright than 
before. Something white actually lay on 
the sofa, a small garment which Mrs, Dennis- 
toun whisked away. They were conscious of 
John’s critical eye upon them, and received 
him with a warmth of conciliatory welcome 
which betrayed that consciousness. Mrs. 
Dennistoun drew a chair for him to the other 
side of the fire. She took her own place in 
the middle at the table with a large piece of 
white knitting, to which she gave her whole 
attention, and thus the deliberation began. 

“Elinor wants to know, John, what you 
think we ought to do—to make quite sure— 
that there will be no risk, about the baby.” 

“T must know more of the details of the 
question before I can give any advice,” said 
John. 

“ John,” said Elinor, raising herself in her 
chair, “here are all the details that are 
necessary. I havecome away. I have come 
home, finding that life was impossible there. 





That is the whole matter. It may be, pro- 
bably it is, my own fault. It is simply that 
life became impossible. You know you said 
that I was not one to endure, to put up with 
things. I scoffed at you then, forI did not 
expect to have anything to put up with: but 
you were quite right, and life had become im. 
possible—that is all there is any need to say,” 

“To me, yes,” said John, “ but not enough, 
Elinor, if it ever has to come within the 
reach of the law.” 

“ But why should it come within the reach 
of the law? You, John, you are a lawyer; 
you know the rights of everything. | 
thought you might have arranged it all, 
Couldn’t you try to make a kind of a bar 
gain? What bargain? Oh, am I a lawyer, 
do I know? But you, John, who have it all 
at your fingers’ ends, who know what can be 
done and what can’t be done, and the rights 
that one has and that another has! Dear 
John! if you were to try don’t you think 
that you could settle it all, simply as 
between people who don’t want any exposure, 
any struggle, but only to be quiet and to be 
let alone ?” 

“Elinor, I don’t know what I could do 
with so little information as I have. To 
know that you found your life impossible is 
enough for me. But you know most people 
are right in their own eyes. If we have 
some one opposed to us who thinks, for 
instance, that the fault was yours?” 

“Well,” she cried eagerly, “I am willing 
to accept that: say that the fault was mine! 
You could confirm it, that it was likely to be 
mine. You could tell them what an impa 
tient person I was, and that you said I was 
not one to try an experiment, for I never, 
never could put up with anything. John, 
you could be a witness as well as an advo- 
cate. You could prove that you always 
expected—and that I am quite, quite willing 
to allow that it was I——” 

“Elinor, if I could only make you under- 
stand what I mean! I am told that I am 
not to mention any names ?” 

“No, no names, no names! What is the 
good? We both know very well what we 
mean.” 

“But I don’t know very well what you 
mean. Don’t you see that if it is your fault 
—if the other party is innocent—there can 
be no reason in the world why he should 
consent to renounce his rights. It is not @ 
mere matter of feeling. There is right init 
one way or another—either on your side of 
else on the other side; and if it is on the 
other side, why should a man give up what 
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belongs to him, why should he renounce 
what is—most dear to him ?” 

“Oh, John, John, John!” She made this 
appeal and outcry, clasping her hands to- 
gether with a mixture of supplication and 
impatience. Then turning to her mother— 
“Qh, tell him,” she cried, “tell him !”— 
always clasping those impatient yet beseech- 
ing hands. 

“You see, John,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, 


“Elinor knows that the right is on her side: | 


but she will consent to say nothing about it 
to any one—to give herself out as the 
offender rather—that is to say, as an ill-dis- 
ciplined person that cannot put up with any- 
thing, as you seem to have said.” 

John laughed with vexation, yet a kind of 
amusement. ‘I never said it nor thought 
it: still if it pleases her to think so— The 
wiser thing if this separation is final * 

“Tf it is final!” Elinor cried. She raised 
herself up again in her chair, and contem- 
plated the unfortunate John with a sort of 
tragic superiority. ‘Do you think that of 
me,” she said, “that I would take such a 
step as this and that it should not be final ? 
Is dying final? Could one do such a thing 
as this and change ?” 

“Such things have been done,” said John. 
“Elinor, forgive me. I must say it—it is all 
your life that is in the balance, and another 
life. There is this infant to be struggled 
over, perhaps rent in two by those who 
should have united to take care of him—and 
itsa boy, I hear. There’s his name and his 
after-life to think of—a child without a 
father, perhaps the heir of a family to which 
he will not belong. Elinor—tell her, aunt, 
you understand : is it my wish to hand her 
back to—to—— No, I'll speak no names. 
But you know I disliked it always, opposed 
italways. It is not out of any favour to— 
to the other side. But she ought to take all 
these things into account. Her own position, 
and the position in the future of the 
child——— ” 

Elinor had crushed her fan with her hands, 
and Mrs. Dennistoun let the knitting with 
which she had gone on in spite of all fall at 
last in her lap. There was a little pause. 
John Tatham’s voice itself had begun to 
falter, or rather swelled in sound as when a 
stream swells in flood. 

“I do not go into the question about 
women and what they ought to put up with,” 
said John, resuming. “ There’s many things 
that law can do nothing for—and nature 
m many ways makes it harder for women, 
I acknowledge. We cannot change that. 





Think what her position will be—neither a 
wife nor with the freedom of a widow; and 
the boy, bearing the name of one he must 
almost be taught to think badly of—for one 
of them must be in the wrong——” 

“He shall never, never hear that name ; 
he shall know nothing, he shall be free of 
every bond ; his mind shall never be cramped 
or twisted or troubled by any—man: if I 
live.” 

This Elinor said, lifting her pale face from 
her hands with eyes that flashed and shone 
with a blaze of excitement and weakness. 

‘There already,” said John, “is a tremen- 
dous condition—if you live! Who can make 
sure that they will live? We must all die— 
some sooner, some later—and you wearing 
yourself out with excitement, that never 
were strong ; you exposing your heart, the 
weakest organ—— ” 

“John,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, grasping 
him by the arm, “you are talking nonsense, 
you don’t know what you are saying. M 
darling! she was never weak nor had a feeble 
heart, nor—anything! She will live to bring 
up his children, her baby’s children, upon 
her knees.” 

“ And what would it matter ?” said Elinor 
—looking at him with clear eyes, from which 
the tears had disappeared in the shock of this 
unlooked-for suggestion—“ suppose I have 
no more strength than that, suppose I were 
to die ? you shall be his guardian, John, bring 
him up a good man ; and his Heavenly Father 
will take care of him. I am not afraid.” 

A man had better not deal with such sub- 
jects between two women. What with Mrs. 
Dennistoun’s indignant protest and Elinor’s 
lofty submission, John was at his wits’ end. 
“T did not mean to carry things to such a 
bitter end as that,” he said. “ You want to 
force me into a corner and make me say 
things I never meant. The question is 
serious enough without that.” 

There was again a little pause, and then 
Elinor, with one of those changes which are 
so perplexing to sober-minded people, sud- 
denly turned to him, holding out both her 
hands. 

“ John—we'll leave that in God’s hands 
whatever is to happen to me, But in the 
meantime, while I am living—and perhaps 
my life depends upon being quiet and having 
a little peace and rest. It is not that I care 
very much for my life,” said Elinor, with 
that clear, open-eyed look, like the sky after 
rain— I am shipwrecked, John, as you say 
—but my mother does, and it’s of—some— 
consequence—to baby; and if it depends 
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upon whether I am left alone, you are too 
good a friend to leave me inthe lurch. And 
you said—one night—whatever happened I 
was to send for you.” 

John sprang up from his seat, dropping 
the hands which he had taken into his own. 
She was like Queen Katherine, “about to 
weep,” and her breast strained with the 
sobbing effort to keep it down. 

“For God’s sake,” he cried, “don’t play 
upon our hearts like this! I will do anything 
—everything—whatever you choose to tell 
me. Aunt, don’t let her cry, don’t let her 
goon like that. Why, good heavens!” he 
cried, bursting himself into a kind of big 
sob, “ won’t it be bad for that little brat of a 
baby or something if she keeps going on in 
this way ?” 

Thus John Tatham surrendered at dis- 
cretion. What could he do more? A man 
cannot be played upon like an instrument 
without giving out sounds of which he will, 
perhaps, be ashamed. And this woman ap- 
pealing to him—this girl—looking like the 
little Elinor he remembered, younger and 
softer in her weakness and trouble than she 
had been in her beauty and pride—was the 
treature after all, though she would never 
know it, whom he loved best in the world. 
He had wanted to save her, in the one 
worldly way of saving her, from open ship- 
wreck, for her own sake, against every 
prejudice and prepossession of his mind. 
But if she would not have that, why it was 
his business to save her as she wished, to do 
for her whatever she wanted ; to act as her 
agent, her champion, whatever she pleased. 

He was sent away presently, and accepted 
his dismissal with thankfulness, to smoke 
his cigar. This is one amusing thing in a 
feminine household. A man is supposed to 
want all manner of little indulgences and not 
to be able to do without them. He is care- 
fully left alone over “ his wine”—the afore- 
said glass of claret; and ways and means 
are provided for him to smoke his cigar, 
whether he wishes it or not. He had often 
laughed at these regulations of his careful 
relatives, but he was rather glad of them to- 
night. “I am going to get Elinor to bed,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun. “It has, perhaps, 
been a little too much for her: but when you 
have finished your cigar, John, if you will 
come back to the drawing-room for a few 
minutes you will find me here.” 

John did not smoke any cigar. It is all 
very well to be soothed and consoled by 
tobacco in your own room, at your own ease: 
but when you are put into a lady’s dining- 





room, where everything is nice, and where 
the curtains will probably smell of smoke 
next morning : and when your mind is exer. 
cised beyond even the power of the body to 
keep still, that is not a time to enjoy such 
calm and composing delights. But he walked 
about the room in which he was shut up like 
a wild beast in his cage, sometimes with long 
strides from wall to wall, sometimes going 
round, with that abstract trick of his, staring 
at the pictures, as if he did not know every 
picture in the place by heart. He forgot 
that he was to go back to the drawing-room 
again after Elinor had been taken to bed, and 
it was only after having waited for him a 
long time that Mrs. Dennistoun came, almost 
timidly, knocking at her own dining-room 
door, afraid to disturb her visitor in the 
evening rites which she believed in so de- 
voutly. She did go in, however, and they 
stood together over the fire for a few minutes, 
he staring down upon the glow at his feet, 
she contemplating fitfully, unconsciously, her 
own pale face and his in the dim mirror 
on the mantelpiece. They talked in low 
tones about Elinor and her health, and her 
determination which nothing would change. 

“ Of course I will do it,” said John ; “ any- 
thing—whatever she may require of me— 
there are no two words about that. There 
is only one thing : I will not compromise her 
by taking any initiative. Let us wait and 
see what they are going to do——” 

“But, John, might it not be better to dis- 
arm him by making overtures ? anything, 
I would do anything if he would but let her 
remain unmolested—and the baby.” 

“Do you mean money ?” he said. 

Mrs. Dennistoun gave him an abashed 
look, deprecatory and wistful, but did not 
make any reply. 

“Phil Compton is a cad, and a brute, and 
a scamp of the first water,” said John, glad 
of some way to get rid of his excitement; 
“but I do not think that even he would sell 
his wife and his child for money. I wouldn't 
do him so much discredit as that.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, John,” Mrs. Den- 
nistoun said. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


JoHN left the Cottage next morning with 
the full conduct of the affairs of the family 
placed in his hands. The ladies were both 
a little doubtful if his plan was the best— 
they were still frightened for what might 
happen, and kept up a watch, as John per 
ceived, fearing every step that approached, 
trembling at every shadow. They remem 
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bered many stories, such as rush to the 
minds of persons in trouble, of similar cases, 
of the machinations of the bad father whose 
only object was to overcome and break 
down his wife, and who stole his child 
away to let it languish and die. There are 
some circumstances in which people forget 
all the shades of character, and take it for 
granted that a man who can go wrong in one 
matter will act like a very demon in all. 
This was doubly strong in Mrs. Dennistoun, 
a woman full of toleration and experience ; 
but the issues were so momentous to her, and 
the possible results so terrible, that she lost 
her accustomed good sense. It was more 
natural, perhaps, that Elinor, who was weak 
in health and still full of the arbitrariness 
of youth, should entertain this fear—without 
considering that Phil was the very last man 
in the world to burden himself with an infant 
of the most helpless age—which seemed to 
John an almost quite unreasonable one. 
Almost—for, of course, he too was com- 
pelled to allow, when driven into a corner, 
that there was nothing that an exasperated 
man might not do. Elinor had come down 


early to see her cousin before he left the 
house, bringing with her in her arms the 
little bundle of muslin and flannel upon the 


safety of which her very life seemed to de- 
pend. John looked at it, and at the small 
pink face and unconscious flickering hands 
that formed the small centre to all those 
wrappings, with a curious mixture of pity 
and repugnance. It was like any other blind 
new-born kitten or puppy, he thought, but 
not so amusing—no, it was not blind, to be 
sure. At one moment, without any warning, 
it suddenly opened a pair of eyes, which by 
a lively exercise of fancy might be supposed 
like Elinor’s, and seemed to look him in the 
face, which startled him very much, with a 
curious notification of the fact that the thing 
was not a kitten or a puppy. But then a little 
quiver came over the small countenance, and 
the attendant said it was “the wind.” Per- 
haps the opening of the eyes was the wind 
too, or some other automatic effect. He 
would not hold out his finger to be clasped 
tight by the little flickering fist, as Elinor 
would have had him. He would none of 
those follies ; he turned away from it not to 
allow himself to be moved by the effect, 
quite a meretricious one, of the baby in the 
young mother’s arms. That was all poetry, 
sentiment, the trick of the painter, who had 
found the combination beautiful. Such ideas 
belonged, indeed, to the conventional-sacred, 
and he had never felt any profane resistance 








of mind against the San Sisto picture or any 
of its kind.. But Phil Compton’s brat was a 
very different thing. What did it matter 
what became of it ? If it were not for Elinor’s 
perverse feeling on the subject, and that 
perfectly imbecile prostration of her mother, 
a sensible woman who ought to have known 
better, before the little creature, he would him- 
self have been rather grateful to Phil Comp- 
ton for taking it away. But when he saw 
the look of terror upon Elinor’s face when an 
unexpected step came to the door, when he 
saw her turn and fly, wrapping the child in 
her arms, on her very heart as it seemed, 
bending over it, covering it so that it disap- 
peared altogether in her embrace, John’s 
heart was a little touched. It was only a 
hawking tramp with pins and needles, who 
came by mistake to the hall door, but her 
panic and anguish of alarm were a spectacle 
which he could not get out of his eyes. 

“You see, she never feels safe for a mo- 
ment. It will be hard to persuade her that 
that man, though I’ve seen him about the 
roads for years, is not an emissary—or a spy 
—to find out if she is here.” 

“T am sure it is quite an unnecessary 
panic,” said John. “In the first place, Phil 
Compton’s the last man to burden himself 
with a child ; in the second, he’s not a brute 
nor a monster.” 

“You called him a brute last night, John.” 

“T did not mean in that way. I don’t 
mean to stand by any rash word that may 
be forced from me in a moment of irritation. 
Aunt, get her to give over that. She'll tor- 
ture herself to death for nothing. He'll not 
try to take the child away—not just now, at 
all events, not while it is a mere—— Bring 
her to her senses on that point. You surely 
can do that ?” 

“If I was quite sure of being in my own,” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said with a forlorn smile. 
“T am as much frightened as she is, John. 
And, remember, if there is anything to be 
done—anything——” 

“There is nothing but a little common 
sense wanted,” said John. But as he drove 
away from the door, and saw the hawker 
with the needles still about, the ladies had 
so infected him that it was all he could do 
to restrain an inclination to take the vagrant 
by the collar and throw him down the combe. 
“Who's that fellow hanging about ?” he said 
to Pearson, who was driving him; “and 
what does he want here ?” 

“Bless you, sir! that’s Joe,” Pearson said. 
“He’s after no harm. He’s honest enough 
as long as there ain’t nothing much in hig 
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way ; and he’s waiting for the pieces as cook 
gives him once a week when he comes his 
rounds. There’s no harm in poor Joe.” 

“T suppose not, since you say so,” said 
John ; “but you know the ladies are rather 
nervous, Pearson. You must keep a look- 
out that no suspicious-looking person hangs 
about the house.” 

‘Bless us! Mr. John,” said Pearson, “‘ what 
are they nervous about ?—the baby? But 
nobody wants to steal a baby, bless your 
soul !” 

“T quite agree with you,” said John, much 
relieved (though he considered Pearson an 
old fool, in a general way) to have his own 
opinion confirmed. ‘But, all the same, I 
wish you would be doubly particular not to 
admit anybody you don’t know; and if any 
man should appear to bother them send for 
me on the moment. Do you hear?” 

“What do you call any man, sir?” said 
Pearson smartly. He had ideas of his own, 
though he might be a fool. 

*“T mean what I say,” said John, more 
sharply still. ‘Any one that molests or 
alarms them. Send me off a telegram at 
once—‘ You’re wanted!’ That will be quite 
enough. But don’t go with it to the office 
yourself ; send somebody—there’s always 
your boy about the place—and keep about 
like a dragon yourself.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir,” said Pearson, “though 
I don’t know what a dragon is, except it’s the 
one in the Bible ; and that’s not a thing any- 
body would want about the place.” 

It was a comfort to John, after all his 
troubles, to be able to laugh, which he did 
with a heartiness which surprised Pearson, 
who was quite unaware that he had made 
any joke. 

These fears, however, which were imposed 
upon him by the contagion of the terrors of 
the others, soon passed from John’s mind. 
He was convinced that Phil Compton would 
take no such step; and that, however much 
he might wish his wife to return, the posses- 
sion of the baby was not a thing which he 
would struggle over. It cannot be denied, 
however, that he was anxious, and eagerly 
inspected his letters in the morning, and 
looked out for telegrams during the day. 
Fortunately, however, no evil tidings came. 
Mrs. Dennistoun reported unbroken peace in 
the Cottage and increasing strength on the 
part of Elinor ; and, in a parenthesis with a 
sort of apology, of the baby. Nobody had 
come near them to trouble them. Elinor had 
received no letters. The tie between her and 
her husband seemed to be cut as with a 





knife. ‘We cannot, of course,” she said, 
“ expect this tranquillity to last.” 

And it came to be a very curious thought 
with John, as week after week passed, whether 
it was to last—whether Phil Compton, who 
had never been supposed wanting in courage, 
intended to let his wife and child drop off 
from him as if they had never been. This 
seemed a thing impossible to conceive; but 
John said to himself with much internal eon- 
tempt that he knew nothing of the workings 
of the mind of such a man, and that it might 
for aught he knew be a common incident in 
life with the Phil Comptons thus to shake off 
their belongings when they got tired of them. 
The fool! the booby! to get tired of Elinor! 
That rumour which flies about the world 
so strangely and communicates information 
about everybody to the vacant ear, to be re- 
tailed to those whom it may concern, pro- 
vided him, as the days went by, with many 
particulars which he had not been able to 
obtain from Elinor. Phil, it appeared, had 
gone to Glenorban—the great house to which 
he had been invited—alone, with an excuse 
for his wife, whose state of health was not 
appropriate to a large party, and had stayed 
there spending Christmas with a brilliant 
houseful of guests, among whom was the 
American lady who had captivated him. Phil 
had paid one visit to the lodge to see Elinor, 
by her mother’s summons, at the crisis of her 
illness, but had not hesitated to go away again 
when informed that the crisis was over. Mrs. 
Dennistoun never told what had passed be- 
tween them on that occasion, but the gossips of 
the club were credibly informed that she had 
bullied and stormed at Phil, after the fashion 
of mothers-in-law, till she had driven him 
away. Upon which he had returned to his 
party and flirted with Mrs. Harris more than 
ever. John discovered also that the party 
having dispersed some time ago, Phil had 
gone abroad. Whether in ignorance of his 
wife’s flight or not he could not discover; 
but it was almost impossible to believe that 
he would have gone to Monte Carlo without 
finding out something about Elinor—how and 
where she was. But whether this was the 
cause of his utter silence, or whether it was 
the habit of men of his class to treat such 
tremendous incidents in domestic life with 
levity, John Tatham could not make out. 
He was congratulating himself, however, upon 
keeping perfectly quiet, and leaving the con- 
duct of the matter to the other party, when 
the silence was disturbed in what seemed to 
him the most curious way. 

One afternoon when he returned from the 
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court he was aware, when he entered the 
outer office in which his clerk abode, of what 
he described afterwards as a smell fit to 
knock you down. It would have been de- 
scribed more appropriately in a French novel 
as the special perfume, subtle and exquisite, 
by which a beautiful woman may be recog- 
nised wherever she goes. It was, indeed, 
neither more nor less than the particular 
scent used by Lady Mariamne, who came for- 
ward with a sweep and rustle of her dra- 
peries, and the most ingratiating of her smiles. 
“Tt appears to be fated that I am to wait 
for you,” she said. ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Tatham? Take me out of this horrible dirty 
place. Iam quite sure you have some nice 
rooms in there.” She pointed as she spoke 
to the inner door, and moved towards it with 
the air of a person who knew where she was 
oing, and was fully purposed to be admitted. 
ohn said afterwards, that to think of this 
woman’s abominable scent being left in his 
room in which he lived (though he also re- 
ceived his clients in it) was almost more than 
he could bear. But, in the meantime, he 
could do nothing but open the door to her, 
and offer her his most comfortable chair. 

She seated herself with all those little 
tricks of movement which are also part of the 
stock-in-trade of the pretty woman. Lady 
Mariamne’s prettiness was not of a kind 
which had the slightest effect upon John, but 
still it was a kind which received credit in 
society, being the product of a great deal of 
pains and care and exquisite arrangement 
and combination. She threw her fur cloak 
back a little, arranged the strings of her 
bonnet under her chin, which threw up the 
daintiness and rosiness of a complexion about 
which there were many questions among her 
closest friends. She shook up, with what had 
often been commented upon as the prettiest 
gesture, the bracelets from her wrists. She 
arranged the veil, which just came over the 
tip of her delicate nose, she put out her foot 
as if searching for a footstool—which John 
made haste to supply, though he remained 
unaffected otherwise by all these pretty 
preliminaries. 

“Sit down, Mr. Tatham,” then said Lady 

mne. “It makes me wretchedly un- 
comfortable, as if you were some dreadful 
man waiting to be paid or something, to see 
you standing there.” 

Though John’s first impulse was that of 
wrath to be thus requested to sit down in his 
own chambers, the position was amusing as 
Well as disagreeable and he laughed and drew 
a chair towards his writing table, which was 





as crowded and untidy as the writing table 
of a busy man usually is, and placed himself 
in an attitude of attention, though without 
asking any question. 

“Well,” said Lady Mariamne, slowly 
drawing off her glove ; “ you know, of course, 
why I have come, Mr. Tatham—to talk over 
with you, as a man who knows the world, this 
deplorable business. You see it has come 
about exactly as I said. I knew what would 
happen : and though I am not one of those 
people who always insist upon being proved 
right, you remember what I said——” 

“T remember that you said something—to 
which, perhaps, had I thought I should have 
been called upon to give evidence as to its 
correctness—I should have paid more atten- 
tion, Lady Mariamne.” 

“ How rude you are!” she said, with her 
whole interest concentrated upon the slow 
removal of her glove. Then she smoothed a 
little, softly, the pretty hand which was thus 
uncovered, and said, ‘‘ How red one’s hands 
get in this weather,” and then laughed. 
* You don’t mean to tell me, Mr. Tatham,” 
she said, suddenly raising her eyes to his, 
“that, considering what a very particular 
person we were discussing, you can’t remem- 
ber what I said ?” 

John was obliged to confess that he re- 
membered more or less the gist of her dis- 
course, and Lady Mariamne nodded her head 
many times in acceptance of his confession. 

“ Well,” she said, “ you see what it has 
come to. An open scandal, aseparation, and 
everything broken up. For one thing, I 
knew if she did not give him his head a little 
that’s what would happen. I don’t believe 
he cares a brass farthing for that other 
woman. She makes fun of everybody, and 
that amused him. And it amused him to put 
Nell in a state—that as much as anything. 
Why couldn’t she see that and learn to prendre 
son parti like other people? She was free to 
say, ‘You go your way and I'll go mine :’ 
the most of us do that sooner or later: but 
to make a vulgar open rupture, and go off— 
like this.” 

“T fail to see the vulgarity in it,” said 
John. 

“Oh, of course ; everything she does is 
perfect to you. But just think, if it had 
been your own case—followed about and 
bullied by a jealous woman, in a state of 
health that of itself disgusts a man——” 

“Lady Mariamne, you must pardon me if 
I refuse to listen to anything more of this 
kind,” said John, starting to his feet. 

“Oh, I warn you, you'll be compelled to 
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listen to a great deal more if you’re her agent 
as I hear! Phil will find means of compel- 
ling you to hear if you don’t like to take 
your information from me.” 

“T should like to know how Mr. Phil 
Compton will succeed in compelling ne—to 
anything I don’t choose to do.” 

“You think, perhaps, because there’s no 
duelling in this country he can’t do anything. 
But there is, all the same. He would shame 
you into it—he could say you were—shelter- 
ing yourself —— ” 

“| am not a man to fight duels,” said John, 
very angry, but smiling, “in any circum- 
stances, even were such a thing not utterly 
ridiculous ; but even a fighting man might 
feel that to put himself on a level with the 
dis-Hon——” 

He stopped himself as he said it. How 
mean it was—to a woman !—descending to 
their own methods. But Lady Mariamne 
was too quick for him. 

“‘ Oh,” she said ; ‘‘ so you’ve heard of that, 
a nickname that no gentleman——” then she 
too paused and looked at him, with a mo- 
mentary flush. He was going to apologize 
abjectly, when with a slight laugh she turned 
the subject aside. 

“Pretty fools we are, both of us, to talk 
such nonsense. I didn’t come here carrying 
Phil on my shoulders, to spring at your 
throat if you expressed your opinion. Look 
here—tell me, don’t let us go beating about 
the bush, Mr. Tatham—I suppose you have 
seen Nell ?” 

“T know my cousin’s mind, at least,” he said. 

“Well, then, just tell me as between 
friends—there’s no need we should quarrel 
because they have done so. Tell me this, is 
she going to get up a divorce case f 

“A divorce 1” 

** Because,” said Lady Mariamne, “she'll 
find it precious difficult to prove anything. I 
know she will. She may, prove the flirting 
and so forth—but what’s that ? You can tell 
her from me, it wants somebody far better up 
to things than she is to prove anything. I 
warn her asa friend she'll not get much good 
by that move.” 

“Tam not aware,” said John, “ whether 
Mrs. Compton has made up her mind about 
the further steps r 

“Then just you advise her not,” cried Lady 
Mariamne. “It doesn’t matter to me: I 
shall be none the worse whatever she does : 
but if you are her true friend you will advise 
her not. She might tell what she thinks, but 
that’s no proof. Mr. Tatham, I know you 
have great influence with Nell.” 





“ Not in a matter like this,” said John with 
great gravity. ‘Of course she alone can be 
the judge.” 

** What nonsense you talk, you men! Of 
course she is not the least the judge, and of 
course she will be guided by you.” 

“You may be sure she shall have the best 
advice that I can give,” John said with a bow, 

“You want me to go, I see,” said Lady 
Mariamne ; “ you are dreadfully rude, stand- 
ing up all the time to show me I had better 
go.” Hereupon she recommenced . her little 
manege, drawing on her glove, letting her 
bracelets drop again, fastening the fur round 
her throat. ‘“ Well, Mr. Tatham,” she said, 
“T hope you mean to have the civility to see 
after my carriage. I can’t go roaming about 
hailing it as if it were a hansom cab—in this 
queer place.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


JOHN went down to Windyhill that even. 
ing. His appearance alarmed the little house- 
hold more than words couldsay. As he was 
admitted at once by the servants, delighted 
to see him, he walked in suddenly into the 
midst of a truly domestic scene. The baby 
lay on Elinor’s knee in the midst of a mass 
of white wrappings, kicking out a pair of 
pink little legs in the front of the fire. 
Elinor herself was seated on a very low chair, 
and illuminated by the cheerful blaze, which 
threw a glare upon her countenance, and 
called out unthought-of lights in her hair, 
there was no appearance in her looks of 
anxiety or trouble. She was altogether given 
up to the baby and the joy of its new life. 
The little kicking limbs, the pleasure of the 
little creature in the warmth, the curling 
of its rosy little toes in the agreeable sensa- 
tion of the heat, were more to Elinor and to 
her mother, who was kneeling beside her on 
the hearth-rug, than the most refined and 
lofty pleasures in the world. The most lofty 
of us have to come down to those primitive 
sources of bliss, if we are happy enough to 
have them placed in our way. ‘The greatest 
poet by her side, the music of the spheres 
sounding in her ear, would not have made 
Elinor forget her troubles like the stretching 
out towards the fire of those little pink toes. 

When the door opened, and the voice and 
step of a man—dreaded sounds—were aud- 
ible, a thrill of terror ran over this little group. 
Mrs. Dennistoun sprang to her feet and 
placed herself between the intruder and the 
young mother, while Elinor gathered up, 
covering him all over, so that he disappeared 
altogether, her child in her arms. 
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«Jt is John,” said Mrs. Dennistoun. “God 
be thanked, it is only John.” 

But Elinor, quite overcome by the shock, 
burst suddenly into tears, to which the baby 
responded by a vigorous cry, not at all relish- 
ing the sudden huddling up among its shawls 
to which it had been subjected. It may be 
supposed what an effect this cloudy side of 
the happiness, which he had not been able to 
deny to himself made a very pretty scene, 
hadupon John. He said, not without a little 
offence, “I am sure I beg your pardon hum- 
bly. I'll go away.” 

Elinor turned round her head, smiling 
through her tears. “It was only that you 

ve me a fright,” she said. “I am quite 
right again ; don’t, oh, don’t go away ! unless 
you object to the sight of baby, and to hear 
him cry ; but he'll not cry now, any more 
than his silly mother. 
sit down and tell us—Oh, I am sure he has 
something to tell us—Perhaps I took com- 
fort too soon ; but the very sight of John is 
a protection and a strength,” she said, hold- 
ing outherhand tohim. This sudden change 
of front reduced John, who had been perhaps 
disposed for a moment to stand on his dignity, 
to utter subjection. He neither said nor even 
thought a word against the baby, who was 
presently unfolded again, and turned once 
more the toes of comfort towards the fire. 
He did not approach too near, feeling that he 
had no particular sharein thescene, and indeed 
cut an almost absurd figure in the midst of that 
group, but sat behind, contemplating it from 
alittle distance against the fire. The even- 
ing had grown dark by this time, but the 
two women, absorbed by their worship, had 
wanted no light. It had happened to John by 
an extreme piece of luck to catch the express 
train almost as soon as Lady Mariamne had 
left him, and to reach the station at Hurry- 
mere before the February day was done. 

“You have something to tell us, John— 
good news or bad?” Mrs. Dennistoun said. 

“Good ; or I should not have come like 
this unannounced,” he said. “The post is 
quick enough for bad. I think you may be 
quite at your ease about the child—no claim 
will be made on the child. Elinor, I think, 
will not be disturbed if—she means to take 
no steps on her side.” 

“What steps?” said’ Mrs. Dennistoun. 
Elinor turned her head to look at him anxi- 
ously over the back of her chair. 

%y have had a visit this afternoon,” he 
Sald. 

“From—” Elinor drew a long hurried 
breath.: She said no name, but it was evident 


Mamma, make John | 


that one was on her lips—a name she never 
meant to pronounce more, but to which her 
whole being thrilled still even when it was 
/unspoken. She looked at him full of eager- 
ness to hear, yet with a hand uplifted, as if 
to forbid any utterance. 

“From Lady Mariamne.” 
| How her countenance fell! She turncd 
| round again, and bent over her baby. It 
| was a pang of acute disappointment, he could 

not but see, that went through her, though 
| she would not have allowed him to say that 
/name. Strange inconsistency! it ran over 
| John too with a sense of keen indignation, 
‘as if he had taken from her an electric 
| touch. 

" ‘Whose object in coming to me was to 
ascertain whether you intended to bring a 
suit for—divorce.” 

A cry rang through the room. Elinor 
turned upon him for a moment a face blaz- 
ing with hot and painful colour. The lamp 
| had been brought in, and he saw the fierce 
blush and look of horror. Then she turned 

round and buried it in her hands. 

“ Divorce!” said Mrs. Dennistoun. “ Eli- 
| nor: ! To drag her private affairs before 
| the world. Oh, John, John, that could not 
'be. You would not wish that to be.” 

“T !”he cried witha laughof tuneless mirth. 

“Ts it likely that I would wish to drag Elinor 
| before the world ?” 

Elinor did not say anything, but withdrew 
one hand from her burning cheek and put it 
|into his, These women treated John as if he 
| were a man of wood. What he might be feel- 
| ing, or if he were feeling anything, did not 
enter their minds. 
| “Tt was like her,” said Elinor after a time 
in a low hurried voice, “to think of that. 
| She is the only one who would think of it. 

As if I had ever thought or dreamed ¥ 
| “It is possible, however,” he said, “ that 
|it might be reasonable enough. I don’t 
| speak to Elinor,” who had let go his hand 
| hastily, “ but to you, aunt. If it is altogether 
| final, as she says, to be released would perhaps 
be better, from a bond that was no bond.” 

“John, John, would you have her add 
shame to pain ?” 
| The shame would not be to her, aunt.” 

“The shame is to every one concerned— 

to every one! My Elinor’s name, her dear 
name, dragged through all that mud! Shea 
party, perhaps, to revelations—Oh, never, 
'never! We would bear anything rather.” 

“‘ This, of course,” said John, “is perhaps a 
| still more bitter punishment for the other 
| side.” 
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She looked round at him again. Looking 


agonised curves over her eyes, her mouth 
quivering. ‘ What did you say, John ?” 

“T said it might be a more bitter punish- 
ment still for—the other side.” 

Elinor lifted up her baby to her breast, 
raising herself with a new dignity, with her 
head high. ‘I meant no punishment,” she 
said, “I want none. I have left—what killed 
me—behind me: many things, not one only. 
I have brought my boy away that he may 
never—never— But if it would be better 
that—another—should be free—” 

“JT will never give my consent to it, 
Elinor.” 

“Nor I with my own mind; but if it is 
vindictive—if it is revenge, mother! Iam 
not alone to think of myself. If it were 
better for that he should be free; speak 
to John about it and tellme. I cannot, can- 
not discussit. I will leave it all to John and 
you. It will kill me! but what does that 
matter /—it is not revenge that I seek.” 

She turned with the baby pressed to her 
breast and walked away, her every move- 
ment showing the strain and excitement of 
her soul. 

“Why did you do this, John, without at 
least consulting me? You have thrown a 
new trouble into her mind. She will never, 
never do this thing—nor would I permit it. 
There are some things in which I must take 
a part. I could not forbid her marriage ; 
God grant that I had had the strength to do 
it—but this I will forbid, to expose her to 
the whole world, when everything we have 
done has been with the idea of concealing 
what had happened. Never, never. I will 
never consent to it, John.” 

“T had no intention of proposing such a 
step: but the other side—as we are bound to 
call him—are frightened about it. And when 
I saw her look up, so young still, so sweet, 
with all her life before her, and thought how 
she must spend it—alone: with no expand- 
ing, no development, in this cottage or some- 
where else, a life shipwrecked, a being so 
capable, so full of possibilities—lost.” 

“‘T have spent my life in this cottage,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun. “My husband died when 
I was thirty—my life was over, and still I 
was young; but I had Elinor. There were 
some who pitied me too, but their pity was 
uncalled for. Elinor will live like her 
mother, she has her boy.” 

“But it is different; you cannot but see 
the difference.” 

“ Yes, I see it—it is different; but not so 





different that my Elinor’s name should be 
up with a look of pale horror, her eyelids in | 


placarded about the streets and put in all the 
newspapers. Oh, never, never, John, |} 
the man suffers, it is his fault. She wil] 
suffer, and it is not her fault ; but I will not, 
to release him, drag my child before the 
world.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun was so much excited that 
she began to pace about the room, she who 
was usually so sober and self-restrained. She 
had borne much, but this she was unable even 
to contemplate with calm. For once in her 
life she had arrived at something which she 
would not bear. John felt his own position 
very strange, sitting looking on as a specta- 
tor, while this woman, usually so self-con. 
trolled, showed her impatience of circum. 
stances and fate. It was ruefully comic that 
this should be, so to speak, his doing, though 
he was the last in the world to desire any 
exposure of Elinor, or to have any sympathy 
with those who sought justice for themselves 
or revenge on others at such a cost. 

“T was rash perhaps to speak as I did,” 
he said; “I had no: intention of doing it 
whenI came. It was a mere impulse, seeing 
Elinor: but you must know that I agree with 
you perfectly. I see that Elinor’s lot is 
fixed anyhow. I believe that no decree of 
a court would make any difference to her, 
and she would not change the name that is 
the child’s name. All that I recognise, 
And one thing more, that neither you nor 
Elinor has recognised. They—he is afraid 
of any proceedings—I suppose I may men- 
tion him to you. It’s rather absurd, don't 
you think, speaking of a fellow of that sort, 
or rather, not speaking of him at all, asif his 
name were sacred? He is afraid of pro 
ceedings—whatever may be the cause.” 

“ John, can’t you understand that she can- 
not bear to speak of him, a man she so fought 
for, against us all? And now her eyes are 
opened, she is undeceived, she knows him all 
through and through, more, far more, than 
we do. She opened her mind to me once, 
and only once. It was not that alone ; oh, n0, 
no. There are things that rankle more than 
that, something he did before they were mat- 
ried, and made her help him to conceal. Some- 
thing dishon— I can’t say the word, John.’ 

“Oh,” said John, grimly, “you need not 
mind me.” 

“Well, the woman—I blush to have to 
speak to you even of such a thing—the 
woman, John, was not the worst. She al 
most might, I think, have forgiven that. It 
was one thing after another, and that, that 
first business the worst of all. She found it 
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out somehow, and he had made her take a 

I can’t tell what. She would never 
open her lips on the subject again. Only 
that once it all burst forth. Oh, divorce! 
What would that do to her, besides the 
shame ? You understand some things, John,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun, with a smile, “though 
you are a man. She would never do any- 
thing to give herself a name different from 
her child’s.” 

“Yes,” said John, with a laugh, “I think 
Iunderstand a thing or two, though, as you 
say, my dear aunt, lam only aman. How- 
ever, it is just as well I am that imperfect 
creature, to take care of you. It understands 
the tactics of the wicked better than you do. 
And now you must persuade Elinor and per- 
suade yourself of what I came here on pur- 
pose to tell you—not to disturb you, as I 
have been so unfortunate as todo. You are 
perfectly safe from him. I will not let the 
enemy know your sentiments, or how decided 
youare on the subject. I will perhaps, if 
you will let me, crack the whip a little over 
their heads, and keep them in a pleasing un- 
certainty. But as long as he is afraid that she 
will take proceedings against him, he will take 
none, you may be sure, against her. So. you 
may throw aside all your precautions and be 


happy over your treasure in your own way.” 
“Thank God for what you say, John; you 
takea weight offmy heart. But happy—how 
can you speak of being happy after such a 
catastrophe ?” 
“T thought I came in upon a very happy 


little scene. It might be only pretence, but 
it looked uncommonly like the real thing.” 

“You mean the baby, John, the dear 
infant that knows no harm. He does take 
of our thoughts a little, and enable us to 

iccleian » 

“Oh, aunt, don’t be a hypocrite ; that was 
never a fault of yours. Confess that with 
all your misery about Elinor you are happy 
to have her here and her child—notwith- 
standing everything—happy as you have not 
been for many a day.” 

She sat down by him and gave him her 
hand. “John, to be a man you have won- 
derful insight, and it’s I who am a very, very 
imperfect creature. You don’t think worse 
of me to be glad to have her, even though it 
sme by such misery.and trouble ? 

knows,” cried the poor lady, drying her 
eyes, “that I would give her up to-morrow, 
and with joy, and consent never to see her 
again, if that would be for her happiness. 
John! I’ve not thrust myself upon them, 
have I, nor done anything against him, nor 





said a word? But now that she is here, and 
the baby, and all to myself—which I never 
hoped—would I not be an ungrateful woman 
if I did not thank God for it, John ?” 

“You are an excellent special pleader, 
aunt,” he said, with a laugh, “‘as most women 
whom I have known are: and I agree with 
you in everything. You behaved to them, 
while it was them, angelically ; you effaced 
yourself, and I fully believe you never said 
a word against him. Also, 1 believe that if 
circumstances changed, if anything happened 
to make her see that she could go back to 
him—— ” 

Mrs. Dennistoun started in spite of her- 
self, and pressed her hands together, with a 
half sob of dismay. 

“T don’t think it likely, but if it were so, 
you would sacrifice yourself again—I haven't 
a doubt of it. Why, then, set up this piece 
of humbug to me who know you so well, 
and pretend that you are not very happy for 
the moment? You are, and you have a 
good right to be : and I say enjoy it, my dear 
aunt ; take all the good of it, you will have 
no trouble from him.” 

“You think so, you really think so, 
John ¢” 

“ T have no doubt of it : and you must per- 
suade Elinor. Don’t think I am making 
light of the situation : you'll have plenty to 
trouble you no doubt, when that little shaver 

ws up—— ” 

“ John!” 

“Well, he is a little shaver (whatever that 
may mean, I’m sure I don’t know), if he were 
a little prince. When he grows up you will 
have your business laid out for you, and 
I don’t envy you the clearing u - 

“John, don’t speak as if a time would 
come when you would not stand by us. I 
mean stand by Elinor.” 

“ Your first phrase was much the best. I 
will stand by you both as a matter of course.” 

“You must consider I shall be an old 
woman then ; and who knows if I may live 
to see the poor little darling grow up ?” 

“ The poor little darling may never grow 
up, and none of us may live to see it. One 
prediction is as good as another : but I think 
better things of you, aunt, than that you 
would go and die and desert Elinor, unless ‘so 
be as you couldn’t help it,’ as Pearson says. 
But, however, in the meantime, dying: of 
anybody is not in the question, and I hope 
both you and she will take as much pleasure 
out of the baby and be as happy as circum- 
stances will allow. And I'll tell Pearson 
that there is no need for him to act the 
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dragon—either the Bible one, whom he did 
not think you would like to have about the 
house, or any other—for the danger is over. 
Trust me at least for that.” 

“T trust you for everything, John; but,” 
added Mrs. Dennistoun, “I wouldn’t say 
anything to Pearson. If you've told him 
to be a dragon, let him be a dragon still. I 
am sure you are right, and I will tell Elinor 
so, and comfort her heart ; but we may as 
well keep a good look out, and our eyes 
about us, all the same.” 

“They are sure I am right, but think it 
better to go on as if I were wrong,” John 
said to himself as he went to dress for dinner. 
And while he went through this ceremony, 
he had a great many thoughts—half-impa- 
tient, half-tender—of the wonderful ways of 
women which are so amazing to men in 
general, as the ways of men are amazing to 
women, and will be so, no doubt, as long as 
the world goes on, The strange mixture of 
the wise and the foolish, the altogether 
heroic, and the involuntarily fictitious, struck 
his keen perception with a humorous under- 
standing, and amusement, and sympathy. 
That Mrs. Dennistoun should pose a little as 
a sufferer while she was unmitigatedly happy 
in the possession of Elinor and the child, and 
be abashed when she was forced to confess 
how ecstatic was the fearful joy which she 
snatched in the midst of danger, was strange 
enough. But that Elinor, at this dreadful 
crisis of her life, when every bond was rent 
asunder, and all that is ordinarily called happi- 
ness wrecked for ever, should be moved to the 
kind of rapture he had seen in her face by the 
reaching out and curling in of those little pink 
toes in the warm light of the fire, was incon- 
ceivable—a thing that was not in any philo- 
sophy. She had made shipwreck of her life. 
She had torn the man whom she loved out 
of her heart, and fled from his neglect and 
treachery—a fugitive to her mother’s house. 
And yet asshesat before the fire with this little 
infant cooing in the warmth—like a puppy 
or a little pig or any other little animal you 
can suggest—this was the thought of the 
irreverent man—there was a look of almost 
more than common happiness, of blessedness, 
in her face. Who can fathom these things ? 
They were at least beyond the knowledge, 
though not the sympathy, of this very rising 
member of the bar. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TuHus there came a sort of settling down 


and composure of affairs. Phil Compton 





and all belonging to him disappeared from 
the scene, and Elinor returned to all the 
habits of her old life—all the habits, with 
one extraordinary and incalculable addition 
which changed all these habits. The baby— 
so inconsiderable a little creature, not able 
to show a feeling, or express a thought, or 
make even a tremulous step from one pair of 
loving arms to another—an altogether help- 
less little bundle, but nevertheless one who 
had already altered the existence of the cot. 
tage and its inhabitants, and made life a to 
tally different thing for them. Can I tell how 
this was done? No doubt for the wisest 
objects, to guard the sacred seed of the race 
as mere duty could never guard it, rendering 
it the one thing most precious in the world 
to those to whom it is confided—at least 
to most of them. When that love fails 
then is the deepest abyss of misery reached, 
I do not say that Elinor was happy in 
this dreadful breaking up of her life, or 
that her heart did not go back, with those 
relentings which are the worst part of every 
disruption, to the man who had broken her 
heart and unsettled her nature. The re 
membrance of him in his better moments 
would flash upon her, and bear every resent- 
ment away. Dreadful thoughts of how she 
might herself have done otherwise, have 
rendered their mutual life better, would come 
over her; and next moment recollections 
still more terrible of what he had done and 
said, the scorn she had borne, the insults, 
the neglect, and worst of all the complicity 
he had forced upon ‘her, by which he had 
made her guilty when she knew and feared 
nothing—when these thoughts overcame her, 
as they did twenty times in a day, for itis 
the worst of such troubles that they will not 
be settled by one struggle, but come back 
and back, beginning over again at the same 
point, after we have wrestled through them, 
and have thought that we had come to 4 
close—when these thoughts, I say, overcame 
her, she would rush to the room in which 
the baby held his throne, and press him to 
the heart which was beating so hotly, till it 
grew calm. And in the midst of all to sit 
down by the fire with the little atom of 
humanity in her lap, and see it spread 
and stretch its rosy limbs, would suffice to 
bring again to her face that beatitude which 
had filled John Tatham with wonder uD 
speakable. She took the baby and laid him 
on her heart to take the pain away: and 80 
after a minute or two there was no more 
question of pain, but of happiness, and deli- 
cious play, and the raptures of motherh 
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low strange were these things! She could 
not understand it herself, and fortunately did 
not try, but accepted that solace provided 
by God. As for Mrs. Dennistoun, she made 
no longer any pretences to herself, but al- 
lowed herself, as John had advised, to take 
her blessedness frankly without hypocrisy. 
When Elinor’s dear face was veiled by misery 
her mother was sympathetically miserable, 
put at all other moments her heart sang for 
joy. She had her child again, and she had 
her child’s child, an endless occupation, amuse- 
ment, and delight. All this might come to 
an end—who could tell when ?—but for the 
moment her house was no more lonely, the 

uirements of her being were satisfied. 
She had her Elinor—what more was to be 
sid? And yet there was more to be said, 
for in addition there was the boy. 

This was very well so far as the interior of 
the house and of their living was concerned, 
but very soon other difficulties arose. It had 
been Mrs. Dennistoun’s desire, when she 
returned home, to communicate some modi- 
fied version of what had happened to the 
neighbours around. She had thought it 
would not only be wise, but easier for them- 
selves, that their position should be under- 
stood in the little parish society which, if it 


did not know authoritatively, would certainly 
inquire and investigate and divine, with the 
result of perhaps believing more than the 
truth, perhaps setting up an entirely fictitious 
explanation which it would be impossible to 


set aside, and very hard to bear. It is the 
worst of knowing a number of people inti- 
mately, and being known by them from the 
time your children were in their cradles, that 
every domestic incident requires some sort of 
explanation to this close little circle of spec- 
tators. But Elinor, who had not the experi- 
ence of her mother in such matters, nor the 
knowledge of life, made a strenuous opposi- 
tion to this. She would not have anything 
said. It was better, she thought, to leave it 
to their imagination, if they chose to inter- 
fere with their neighbours’ concerns and ima- 
gine anything. “But why should they 
occupy themselves about us? And they 
have no imaginations,” she said, with a con- 
tempt of her neighbours which is natural to 
young people, though very unjustifiable. 
“But, my darling,” Mrs. Dennistoun would 
say, “the position is so strange. There are 
not many young women who—— And there 
must be some way of accounting for it. Let 
us just tell them 4 

e For heaven’s sake, mamma, tell them 
nothing! I have come to pay you a long 





visit after my neglect of you for these two 
years, which, of course, they know well 
enough. What more do they want to know ? 
It is a very good reason: and while baby is 
so young of course it is far better for hira to 
be in a settled home, where he can be pro- 
perly attended to, than moving about. Isn’t 
that enough ?” 

“ Well, Elinor; at least you will let me 
say as much as that——” 

“Oh, they can surely make it out for 
themselves. What is the use of always talk- 
ing a matter over, to lead to a little more, 
and a little more, till the appetite for gossip is 
satisfied? Surely, in our circumstances, least 
said is soonest mended,” Elinor said, with 
that air of superior understanding which 
almost always resides in persons of the 
younger generation. Mrs. Dennistoun said 
no more to her, but she did take advantage 
of the explanation thus suggested. She in- 
formed the anxious circle at the Rectory that 
Elinor had come to her on a long visit, 
“partly for me, and partly for the baby,” 
she said, with one of those smiles which are 
either the height of duplicity or the most 
pathetic evidence of self-control, according 
as you choose to regard them. ‘‘ She thinks 
she has neglected her mother, though I am 
sure I have never blamed her; and she 
thinks—of which there can be no doubt— 
that to carry an infant of that age moving 
about from place to place is the worst — 
in the world; and that I am very thankf 
she should think so, I need not say.” 

“Tt is very nice for you, dear Mrs. Den- 
nistoun,” Mrs. Hudson said. 

“ And a good thing for Elinor,” said Alice, 
“for she is looking very poorly. I have 
always heard that fashionable life took a 
great deal out of you if you are not quite 
brought up to it. 1 am sure I couldn’t stand 
it,” the young lady said with fervour, who had 
never had that painful delight in her power. 

“That is all very well,” said the Rector, 
rubbing his hands, “but what does Mr. 
Compton say to it? I don’t want to say a 
word against your arrangements, my dear 
lady, but you know there must be some one 
on the husband’s side. Now, I am on the 
husband’s side, and I am sorry for the poor 
young man. I hope he is going to join his 
wife. I hope, excuse me for saying it, that 
Elinor—though we are all so delighted to 
see her—will not forsake him, for too long.” 

And then Mrs. Dennistoun felt herself 
compelled to embroider a little upon her 
theme. 

“ He has to be a great deal abroad during 
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this year,” she said ; “he has a great many 
things to do. Elinor does not know when 
he will be—home. That is one reason——” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” the Rector said, 
rubbing his hands still more, and coming to 
her aid just as she was breaking down. 
“Something diplomatic, of course. Well, 
we must not inquire into the secrets of the 
State. But what an ease to his mind, my 
dear lady, to think that his wife and child 
will be safe with you while he’s away !” 

Mary Dale not being present could not of 
course say anything. She was a person who 
was always dreadfully well informed. It 
was a comfort unspeakable that at this mo- 
ment she was away ! 

This explanation made the spring pass 
quietly enough, but not without many ques- 
tions that brought the blood to Elinor’s face. 
When she was asked by some one, for the 
first time, “‘ When do you expect Mr. Comp- 
ton, Elinor?” the sudden wild flush of colour 
which flooded her countenance startled the 
questioner as much as the question did herself. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said the injudicious 
but perfectly innocent seeker for information. 
I fear that Elinor fell upon her mother after 
this, and demanded to know what she had 
said. But as Mrs. Dennistoun was innocent 
of anything but having said that Philip was 
abroad, there was no satisfaction to be got 
out of that. Some time after, one of the 
Miss Hills congratulated Elinor, having seen 
in the papers that Mr. Compton was return- 
ing to town forthe season. ‘I suppose, dear 
Elinor, we shan’t have you with us much 
longer,” this lady said. And then it became 
known at the cottage that Mary Dale was 
returning.to the Rectory. This was the last 
aggravation, and Elinor, who had now re- 
covered her strength and energy, and temper 
along with it, received the news with an out- 
burst of impatience which frightened her 
mother. ‘ You may as well go through the 
parish and ring the bell, and tell everybody 
everything,” she said. “ Mary Dale will have 
heard all, and a:great deal more than all ; she 
will come with her budget, and pour it out far 
and wide ; she will report scenes that never 
took place: and quarrels, and all that—+that 
woman insinuated to John—and she will be 
surrounded with people who will shake their 
heads, and sink their voices when we come in 
and say, ‘Poor Elinor!’ I cannot bear it, I 
cannot bear it,” she cried. 

“My darling! that was bound to come 
sooner or later. _We must set our faces like 
a rock, and look as if we were unaware of 


anything——” 


*T cannot look as if I were unaware, I 
| cannot meet all their cruel eyes. I can see 
‘now, the smile on Mary Dale’s face, that 
will say, ‘I told you so.’ I shall hear her 
say it even when I amin my room, with the 
combe between. I know exactly how she will 
say it—‘ If Elinor had listened to me——’” 

“Elinor,” said poor Mrs. Dennistoun, “] 
cannot contradict you, dear. It will be so— 
but none of them are cruel, not even Mary 
Dale. They will make their remarks—who 
could help it ? we should ourselves if it 
were some one else’s case : but they will not 
be cruel—don’t think so—they will be full 
of sympathy——” 

“Which is a great deal worse,” Elinor 
said, in her unreason; “the one might be 
borne, but the other I will not endure, 
Sympathy, yes! They will all be sorry for 
me—they will say they knew how it would 
be. Oh, I know I have not profited as I 
ought by what has happened to me. I am 
unsubdued. I am as impatient and as proud 
as ever. It is quite true, but it cannot be 
mended. It is more than I can bear.” 

“My darling,” said her mother, again, 
“We all say that in our trouble, and yet we 
know that we have got to bear it all the 
same. It is intolerable—one says that a 
thousand times—and yet it has to be put up 
with. All the time that we have been flat- 
tering ourselves that nobody took any notice 
it has been a delusion, Elinor. How could it 
be otherwise ? We must set our faces——’ 

“Not I, mamma!” she said. “Not I! 
I must go away——” 

* Go away ? Elinor!” 

“Among strangers; where nobody has 
heard of me before—where nobody can make 
any remark. To live like this, among 4 
crowd of people who think they ought to 
know everything that one is doing—who are 
nothing to you, and yet whom you stand in 
awe of and must explain everything to !—it 
is this that is intolerable. I cannot, cannot 
bear it. Mother, I will take my baby, and 
I will go away: ” 

“Where?” said Mrs. Dennistoun, with all 
the colour fading out of her face. What 
panic had taken her I cannot tell. She grew 
pale to her lips, and the words were almost 
inaudible which she breathed forth.. I think 
she thought for a moment that Elinor’s heart 
had turned, that she was going back to her 
husband to find refuge with him from the 
strife of tongues which she could not encoul- 
ter alone. All the blood went back upon 
the mother’s heart—yet she set herself to 





suppress all emotion, and if this should be 
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so, not to oppose it—for was it not the thing 
of all others to be desired—the thing which 
everybody would approve, the reuniting of 
those whom God had put together? Though 
it might be death to her, not a word of oppo- 
sition would she say. 

“Where? how can I tell where—any- 
where, anywhere out of the world,” cried 
Elinor, in the boiling tide of her impatience 
and wretchedness, “‘ where nobody ever heard 
of us before, where there will be no one to 
ask, no one to require a reason, where we 
should be free to move when we please and 
do as we please. Let me go, mother. It 
seemed too dear, too peaceful to come home, 
but now home itself has become intolerable. 
Iwill take my babyand I will go—to the 
farthest point the’ railway can take me to— 
with no servant to betray me, not even an 
address. Mother, let me go away and be 
lost ; let me be as if I had never been.” 

“And me-am I to remain to bear the 
brunt behind ?” 

“And you—-mamma ! 
unworthy creature. 


Oh, I am the most 
I don’t deserve to have 


you, I that am always giving you pain. Why 
should I unroot you from your place where 
you have lived so long—from your flowers, 
and your landscape, and your pretty rooms 


that were always a comfort to think of in that 
horrible time when I was away? I always 
liked to think of you here, happy and quiet, 
in the place you had chosen.” 

“Flowers and landscapes are pretty things,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun, whose colour had _ be- 
gun to come again a little, “but they don’t 
make up for one’s children. We must not 
do anything rashly, Elinor ; but if what you 
mean is really that you will go away to a 
strange place among strangers——” 

“What else could I mean?” Elinor said, 

and then she in her turn grew pale. “If 
you thought I could mean that I would 
go—back——_” 
. “Oh, my darling, my darling! God knows 
if we are right or wrong—I not to advise you 
%,:or you not to take my advice. Elinor, it 
is my duty, and I will say it though it were 
to break my heart. There only could you 
avoid this strife of tongues. John spoke the 
truth. He said, as the boy grew up we 
should have—many troubles. I have known 
Women endure everything that their children 
might grow up in a natural situation, in their 
proper sphere. Think of this—I am saying 
it against my own interest, against my own 
heart. But think of it, Elinor. Whatever 
you might have to bear, you would be in your 
natural place.” 





Elinor received this agitated address stand- 
ing up, holding her head high, her nostrils 
expanded, her lips apart. ‘‘ Have you quite 
done, mother ?” she said. 

Mrs. Dennistoun made an appealing move- 
ment with her hands, and sank, without any 
power to add a word, into a chair. 

“T am glad you said it against your heart. 
Now you must feel that your conscience is 
clear. Mother, if I had to wander the world 
from place to place, without even a spot of 
ground on which to rest my foot, I would 
never, never do what you say. What! take 
my child to grow up in that tainted air; 
give him up to be taught such things as they 
teach! Never, never, never! His natural 
place, did you say? I would rather the slums 
of London were his natural place. He would 
have some chance there! If I could bear it 
for myself, yet I could not for him—for him 
most of all. I will take him up in my arms. 
Thank God, I am strong now and can carry 
him—and go away—among strangers, I don’t 
care where—where there can be no questions 
and no remarks.” 

. “But not without me, Elinor !” 

“Oh, mother, mother! What a child I 
am to you, to rend your heart as I have done, 
and now to tear you out of your house and 
home !” 

“My home is where my children are,” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said: and then she made a 
little pause. ‘But we must think it over, 
Elinor. Such a step as this must not be 
taken rashly. We will ask John to come 
down and advise us. My dear. 4 

“No, mother, not John or any one. I will 
go first if you like and find a place, and you 
will join me after. That woman” (it was 
poor Mary Dale, who was indeed full of in- 
formation, but. meant no harm) “is coming 
directly. I will not wait here to see her, or 
their faces after she has told them all the lies 
she will have heard. I am not going to take 
advice from any one. Let me alone, mother. 
I must, I must go away.” 

“But not by yourself, Elinor,” Mrs. Den- 
nistoun said. 

This was how it happened that. John 
Tatham, who had meant to go down to the 
cottage the very next Saturday to see how 
things were going, was driven into a kind of 
stupefaction one morning in May by a letter 
which reached him from the North, a letter 
conveying news so unexpected and sudden, 
so unlike anything that had seemed possible, 
that he laid it down when it was half read 
with a gasp of astonishment, unable to be- 
lieve his eyes. 
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FIRST PAPER, 


i Meran, with its bright, dry climate, is 
at all times attractive, September and 
October are perhaps the most poetic months 
in this favoured spot, where Northern and 
Southern Europe meet and embrace. Then 
large, juicy grapes hang by thousands from 
the leaf-festooned trellises, great golden 
pumpkins bask in the steady sunshine, and 
myriads of apple and pear-trees bend under 
the weight of their mellow fruit. 

Around rise stupendous mountains, with 
their deep and serried gullies and boldly 
advancing ridges, their summits already 
snow-bedecked. Ascend one of these moun- 
tains, and a vast panorama bursts upon the 
view. The glacial peaks and plains of the 
mighty Ortler group and of the Oetzthal 
salute you; and on the other hand, far-dis- 
tant and yet apparently near, rise the sharp 
pinnacles and precipitous flanks of the Rosen- 
garten and Schlern—the outposts of a per- 
fect chaos of dolomites, all illumined with a 
magic glow. 





Up to this world of crags and snows and 
bold summits you can wander, finding on all 
hands delightful, secluded valleys, with their 
quiet homesteads and sloping fields, all sunny 
and flowery. Little worlds hidden away 
from the great one: their human life and its 
interests carried on in the midst of high- 
climbing pine-woods and hurrying, tumultn- 
ous streams. Here are a thousand sleepy 
hollows, for the peasants slumber all along 
the rich and blooming vales and in the 
silence of the endless hills. When spring 
has vanished from below, with all its lovely 
flowers—the familiar cowslips, the gay pr 
mulas, the masses of forget-me-nots, the rich 
yellow patches of the 7’rollius Europeus ot 
golden balls, and the still warmer glow of 


the crimson campion and the silene, remind- 


ing us by their wide expanse of coloured 
flame of the fields of Enna—when these have 
all shrivelled in the summer heat and the 
haymakers are abroad, it is time to be off to 
some quiet, primitive resort among these 
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hills, hidden away in the green clefts, with | to provide entirely for its owner's require- 
wood-walks and new kinds of flowers; and | ments: and up to a comparatively recent 
the charm of a life as simple as that of the | date, every item of clothing, from the woollen 

riarchal ages, fresh, vigorous, idyllic. | beehive-shaped headgear of the women te 
Up! through woods, by rivers leaping and | the shoes of the family, was made at home. 
pounding down the rocky glens. Up, up! According to an old custom, a peasant farmer 
to what is now a region of the loveliest, | must annually supply each of his servants 
greenest grass, and an Alpine flora of exqui-| with a suit of homespun. This necessitates 
site beauty. Here the little braunella faintly | a large quantity of wool. He could purchase 

rfumes the air with the odour of vanilla, | the material for these garments, you say. 
and the far-famed edelweiss and the health- | On the contrary, he needs his small amount 
giving golden edelraute tempt to perilous | of cash for his few groceries and his many 
climbs. | taxes. 

Again and again you come upon closely-| By-the-bye, some people wonder why 
mown meadows in the midst of fir-woods, | goats are made the type of the evil as the 
which, occasionally caught sight of below, | sheepof the good. Here in Tyrol, the sheep 
look at that distance as if they were the | meekly follow the shepherd, often a mere 
meadows of angels, but belong to simple | boy, just as described in the Bible. But 
mortals, whose lives of seclusion would asto- | keep your eyes open with the goats. Jolly 
nish the restless crowd of tourists on the | and frisky they are, and have an air of inno- 
great thoroughfares. cence as well put on as that of a first-class 

Although ‘the battle for exist- 

ence is very severe on these 
heights, the Bergler, or moun- 
taineer, is more cheerful and con- 
tent, much stronger and healthier, 
than the ordinary pursuer of plea- 
sure and luxury in society. His 
faith is child-like and immovable. 
It governs all his thoughts and 
actions, enabling him to endure 
the heaviest trials and depriva- 
tions with firmness and resigna- 
tion to the will of God. Nota 
murmur escapes him, whilst the 
commonest blessings of daily life 
fill his heart with the purest grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good. 

Necessity makes him a vege- 
tarian, for only when the year 

ces to be a prosperous one 
can he kill a cow or pig, to serve 
for twelve months, cut in small 
pieces and smoked, as a savoury 
ingredient in his favourite Knédel, 
or dumplings. He eats bread as 
hard as the rock, the sharp moun- 
tain air and perpetual exercise 
Whetting his appetite. Milk, how- 
ever, remains his chief nourish- 
ment, especially at those bleak 
altitudes where not even the need- 
ful rye grows, or should it do so, 
cannot always ripen. This com- 
pels him to keep “small cattle,” 
m other words sheep and goats ; 
the latter supplying him with 
milk, the former with clothing. 

€ system is for each homestead A Street Pump. 
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vagabond. Look out, little goatherd ! There, | 
they are all over the fence into the standing 
corn, alert as grasshoppers, and are nibbling 
away at the neighbour's crops. ‘“ Hooroo!” 
shouts the boy, and is over the fence almost 
as nimbly as the creatures themselves. 
Browse, browse! keep on the goats, seeming 
to laugh delightedly at their roguery, till 
with many a shout and blow of his staff the 
lad expels them; and over the fence they 
bound again, with a caper that seems to say, 
“Eh! what a spree!” At every moment 
the goatherd must be on the qui vive, or the 
creatures are trespassing somewhere. The 
goat with all his pranksomeness is a trickster 
and a thief, and glories in it; is a sinner, 
don’t you see! 

Free and unlimited the land appears, yet 
every inch of ground is parcelled out on the 
steep mountain and along the deep ravine ; 
and the peasant strains his stalwart frame 
and the soil he owns to their utmost, reserv- 
ing the most barren pasturage for his “small 
cattle.” Each Bergler knows precisely where 
to cut his load of hay on the craggy hillside, 
just, as in the plain, the Weinbauer knows 
the special vines in the joint-stock vineyard 
which are to yield his gallon of wine. He 


is used to hair-breadth escapes when cutting 


his scant grass on dizzy brinks and collect- 
ing each dry leaf blown by. the wind into 
lofty crevices. Thus in late autumn no 
débris of dead leaves is visible, having been 
carefully raked together and carried off in 
baskets, as bedding for the cattle. In the 
summer he strips the foliage of his mountain- 
ash for his pig. He claims his special thistles 
on the wayside for his goats, and saves the 
leaves and stems of his potato-plants to make 
a tea for his cows in the winter. 

Here we may remark that the good Tyro- 
lese are beautifully humane ; horses, sheep, 
cattle, goats, geese, fowls, all are treated like 
children. Happily the land needs no Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,, 

Factories and machinery have not yet 
driven away the spinning-wheel, or the 
weaver, who comes in his stated season with 
his loom and weaves up the, carefully home- 
produced flax and the sheep’s-wool, which 
the women have so busily spun into yarn 
through the winter. And so come at their 
fixed times the saddler, the tailor, and the 
shoemaker. Life in Tyrol is, however, in a 
state of transition, and these: thrifty usages 
are already doomed. Until thirty years ago 
a strong clannish feeling kept apart the inha- 
bitants of each valley and its mountain ranges, 





and their special costume and dialect distinct. 


Now these barriers are being broken down 
by the facilities of communication and the 
increased means of education. Yet thege 
advantages have brought with them fashion: 
and it has managed to supersede most of the 
picturesque costumes, and to cause woollen 
homespun gowns, that have literally stood 
the daily wear and tear of half a century, 
descending from mother to daughter, to he 
gradually discarded for shoddy goods. 

Slow, however, and almost imperceptible 
is the general progress of civilisation, verifying 
the saying that “a Tyroler first knows what 
he is about when he is forty.” He is active 
in his fields, ploughing, mowing, sowing, hoe- 
ing, reaping, and sluicing his meadows with 
the bounteous, never-failing waters from the 
hills. There, however, his activity ceases; 
all the rest is a charming stagnation, for he 
does not much hoe or plough the soil of his 
intellect, so it remains fallow ground. He 
seems to have neither mundane ideas nor 
views, and one is apt to doubt whether he 
thinks at all, but simply moves on mechani- 
cally in the old grooves. He ploughs with 
the same rude wooden plough, uses a harrow 
with wooden teeth, threshes by hand instead 
of by machinery, and as to steam! it may, 
employed by railroad companies, invade the 
chief arteries of the land, but not his bam. 
He sows and plants by hand. You may 
assure him that drills would save half his 
seed corn and three times his labour. He 
listens as if admiringly, but he sows by hand 
all the same. Drills, scufflers, mowing or 
reaping machines are left to more go-ahead 
nations, who live, he says, on flat lands. He 
mows and reaps as his father did, and who 
he supposes, knew what he was about! His 
rotatory crops are precisely the same as his 
great-grandfather used and sowed. Rye, the 
chief crop, a little wheat, a good deal of 
buckwheat, only grown in England for the 
pheasants, poppies, not for opium but for 
their seed as a condiment to Tyrolese pastry, 
and a plot of maize; these figure as the 
indispensable growths. His bread he seasons 
with his beloved Kiimmel, that is, cummin- 
seed, which he gathers out of his meadows 
before the hay is cut. He eats the same 
dishes as his progenitors did a thousand 
years ago. 

He and ail his kith and kin are loyal 
Catholics; very active are they in attending 
church, hearing mass and repeating their 
rosary. At four o’clock in the morning the 
bell from the church-tower rings for prayers, 
and ever and anon it clangs away again 
during the day. Splendid metal must these 
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bells be made of, or they would long since 
have been knocked into atoms. The pea- 
sants, when at work in the fields, however 
busy and at any hour of the day, at the sound 
of the prayer bell, stand instantly still as a file 
of soldiers at the word: “Attention!” Off 
go the men’s hats, solemn show all the 
women’s faces, scythes pause, sickles sus. 

d their actions, forks and rakes rest. It 
is a motionless picture of piety till the bell 
ceases. 

At evening when the work is over and the 
simple supper of porridge has been discussed, 
from every cottage and farmhouse you hear 
the sound of loudly repeated prayers. The 
men are accustomed to place themselves at the 
open windows, so that as you pass along you 
see them leaning on their elbows on the win- 
dow sills, and catch the monotonous repe- 
tition of the same prayers, that have been 
uninterruptedly uttered at night.on the iden- 
tical spot. for the last five hundred years. So 
sonorously do some of these good people 
sound forth their devotions, that on a still 
summer evening you may often hear them 
from the chalets on the hills a mile off. They 
are equally zealous in keeping saints’ days. 
On the most important festivals they all 
cease work. No matter how busy they may 
bein hay or corn harvest. No matter how 
critical the weather, or how anxious they 
may be to save hay or corn crop, nothing 
would induce them to break the prescribed 
laws of the Church. Probably one such day 
would save many acres of corn or fodder. 
No matter, there it lies, and probably may 
lie through days and weeks of rainy weather 
which may set in. 

But we cannot linger longer amongst these 
unsophisticated people on the uplands. So 
down once more to the culture and breeding 
to be met with in Meran; down through the 
aromatic pine-woods ; down by the thunder- 
ing cataracts careering headlong, all foam and 
fury, over rocks and fallen trees, and by the 
new carriage road cut along the sides of the 
frowning hills. 

Trina, the strong peasant girl, who longs 
to become a contemplative nun, brings her 
big basket, in which she stows away our bags 
and bundles, then still dreaming of the 
cloister, trips lightly forward, followed at.a 
distance by her brothers Jakl and Seppl, 
shock-headed lads, buried under silver-grey 
masses of edelweiss, that they have gathered 
by thousands on lonesome heights, and are 
now taking as merchandise vo the fancy 
dealers in Meran and Bozen. The lads have 
laudable ambition ; they want to earn an 





honest penny for their father, who has pro- 
mised them that they may leave to him the 
pitchfork and the plough to become students 
in the town gymnasium. 

Flocks and herds precede and follow us, 
driven by dirty, picturesque men, returning 
from their summer quarters in the lonely 
pastures of the lofty hills: a custom present- 
ing, perhaps, the most poetic, and, at the 
same time the rudest, most uncomfortabl 
feature of Tyrolean life. Now from lat: 
autumn until next June those vast skyey re- 
gions will be buried in deep snow, all silence, 
frost, and desolation. The chamois alone 


will remain amid those soaring crags, and 
the profound stillness be alone broken by 
the occasional rushing, sweeping, smothered 


Going to Meran. 


thunder of the avalanche, or the wail-like cry 
of the vulture overhead. 

Once more in Meran we find a cheerful 
coming and going of old friends and new ac- 
quaintances, with rank and fashion making 
merry in their temporary habitations. Here 
too, some years back, Mr. Harry Furniss, 
overflowing with genuine humour, visited us, 
and with his marvellous power of character- 
ization and clever pencil, touched the scene 
as with a magic wand, transfiguring and im- 
mortalizing Meran. 

Most inspiriting was the walk with him 
from the modern suburb of Obermais into 
the old town, with its quaint nouses of irre- 
gular architecture, all bow and bay windows 
and crow-stepped gables, noting as we walked 
down the Lauben, or arcades, the Rembrandt 
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effect of peasants lingering in dark entries 
and dusky passages. 

Turning into a spacious court-yard, we 
visit the Burg, a curious little stronghold, 
somewhat resembling an ancient Scotch hunt- 
ing-tower. Built about 1470 by the accom- 
plished Princess Eleanor of Scotland, and 
her husband, Duke Sigismund of Austria, it 
still bears traces of their individual taste and 
temperaments. They have fastened up over 
the two doors of their wainscoted sitting- 
room the royal arms of Austria and of 
Scotland, executed on carefully-carved and 
painted shields; and on the elaborate stove 
of green tiles have their portraits constantly 
repeated in alternate rows—he with regalia, 
she in rich gown and coif, with the unicorn at 
her side. How interminable must the space 
stretching away between the coast of Britain 
and Meran, then the capital of Tyrol, have 
seemed in those by-gone days of slow travel 
and belated news! Was it to stifle home- 
sickness or to beguile suspense during the 
troubled reigns of her brother and nephew 
that the daughter of the Royal Minstrel, 
James I., translated from the French into 
the German tongue the chivalrous and 
diverting romance of “ Pontus, King of 
France, and Sidonia, Princess of Britain” ? 
The very query brings with it a sentiment 
akin to the pathos of some old Scotch 
ballad. 

Nor is Eleonora the first royal traveller 

from the shores 
of Britain who 
came to Me- 
ran, for 


Running the Gauntlet. 





Oswald, a pious Saxon king, when ona pil- 
grimage to Rome, has left a lingering rp 
membrance of his presence in the adjacent 
church of Mais, and a tradition of his wap. 
dering over the near mountains, and loving 
the Alpine rose. 

As we re-enter the Lauben, we stop to 
note a representative peasant filling his 
cask at the town pump, a fountain which, 
we may here observe, has not only fresh 
waters, but fresh thoughts and fresh uses 
welling up in them. This is due to the 
humble-minded, now celebrated village priest 
of Woerishofen, in Bavaria, the Rev. Sebas- 
tian Kneipp, the apostle of cleanliness, who 
is successfully demonstrating in this part 
of Europe that when combined with a 
simple, healthy diet, no medicine is so good 
and cheap as cold water, that it is, in 
fact, the true elixir of life. This knowledge, 
coming from a priest, is being adopted with- 
out hesitation by the Catholic population 
of Tyrol, and is penetrating into the most 
remote and illiterate districts. It seems 
already to have advanced the bucolic mind 
a quarter of a century, and it is worthy 
of note that when new and quite startling 
ideas are presented to this rude and gener- 
ally unwashed peasantry by their clergy, 
they find ready unquestioning acceptance, 

As we walk up the Passeirer Gasse, a true 
bit of Tyrolese life presents itself. Father 
Deogratias coming along, deep in meditation, 
becomes aware that two Englishmen are about 
to photograph the scene. Fearful either of 
being himself included in the picture or of ob- 
structing their view, he makes a sudden dash 

past. Comical and droll to a degree is 

the capering attitude of the Capuchin 
as he hurries onward to the dying 
bed of a poor consumptive stran- 
ger, for that is his errand. You 
want to know more of Father 
Deogratias! Well, he is 
an heroic soul, who, 
brought up in filial 
fear and austere dis 
cipline by his peasant 
parents, looks upon all 
mere enjoyment.as the 
source of corruption 
and the essence of 
selfishness. Christ 1s 
his beau-ideal and his 
great reality, for whose 
sake he joyfully em 
braces self-a , 
tion, contempt, hum 
liations. He knows 
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nothing more attractive or more noble than 

rsonal self-sacrifice, and is the refuge and 
eonsoler of the sick and suffering. Such is 
the true man hidden under that grotesque 
figure and somewhat effeminate garb. 

Again we are in Obermais, pausing by the 
substantial walls of the spacious mansion, 
Schloss Knillenberg, once the summer resi- 
dence of the Bishops of Chur. Here let me 
introduce to you another typical Tyroler, 
worthy Friedrich Kirchlechner, grocer, dra- 
matist, and tenant of Schloss Knillenberg. 
Hehasconverted a 
large vaulted room 
onthe ground floor 
into a shop, and 
there he sits on a 
high stool at his 
desk, an old man, 
clad in brown 





malady, for it gives him a sense of literary 
acceptation and promotion. Only once, as 
far as I am aware, did Kirchlechner achieve 
any laurels,—the life of an early Christian 
martyr, which he had dramatized, being 
acted with very moderate applause by some 
pious members of the Catholic Artisans’ 
Club in Meran. With this his publicity 
ended, and, probably, to his entire satis- 
faction, as he would never permit his in- 
telligent and grown-up son to read any of 
his effusions, bidding him leave curiosity 
alone. He always 
seemed to imply 
that far too much 
was printed and 
perused nowa- 
days, and though 
he enjoyed writ- 
ing he did not 








homespun, with 


wish by publica- 





the light falling 
on his grey locks. 
He waits patiently 
for those custom- 
ers who so rarely 
come, ever since 
new, more enter- 
prising: firms have 


absorbing 


his trade. So his 

wares grow ever 

staler and more 

unprofitable, the 

choice of selection 

diminishing as 

does the demand. 

Above, in the 

grand wainscoted 

hall, the mice 

gambol in the sun- 

shine, running 

over the wheat 

spread out on the red brick floor , and in the 
adjacent chapel, where bishops once said 
their daily mass, the rats race behind the 
frescoes of the “Sacrifice of Isaac” and the 
“Ark of the Covenant.” 

As evening approaches he alertly arises, 
and with the air of one who has no con- 
cern with the business of this world, he 
mounts to his dwelling, his heavy tread 
momentarily disturbing the rats and the 
mice, and settles down in his chamber to 
ls favourite recreation, dramatic compo- 
sition. The only thing he complains of is 
indigestion, which, however, becomes to him 
a _" source of satisfaction on acci- 
dentally learning that it is the author's 





tion to promote a 
morbid taste for 
reading. 

The old man 
led a curious, in- 
troverted life, 
from which he 
was suddenly and 
rudely awakened 
to be brought 
speedily to a final 
standstill. 

A German peer- 
ess, a leader of 
society, fell in 
love with Schloss 
Knillenberg, and, 
securing it as her 
permanent _resi- 
dence, rescued it 
most seasonably 
from absolute de- 
cay. An army of builders, house-painters, 
and upholsterers appeared on the scene; 
and the reduced old tradesman silently 
removed to an obscure village, where, 
being speedily carried off by a stroke, 
he and his manuscripts are buried in 
oblivion. 

Deep had been his grief when evicted from 
his familiar surroundings, and he shared, 
whilst seeking to stifle it, the bitter sorrow 
which is seizing hold of the natives of 
Tyrol, as they see their heavily encumbered 
houses and fields passing into the hands of 
wealthy foreigners. In Tyrol, as elsewhere, 
human society feels itself on the edge of an 
abyss. 
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RELIGION AND ART. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
SECOND PAPER. 


M* object in these papers is to help those 

who read them to a new feeling of 
delight in all good and true Art; and also to 
lead them to cultivate that mental attitude 
in regarding a great picture which may en- 
able them more readily to grasp the function 
of Art as a teacher of mankind, and one of 
the means whereby God reveals Himself to 
men through the genius of their fellow-men. 

1. We have already seen something of 
this function of Art in my former paper. I 
there tried to show, first, that Art teaches us 
to see—to look on the world, not stupidly 
and unobservantly, but with open eyes; 
secondly, that Art teaches us what to see ; 
and, thirdly, that Art enables us to see some- 
thing beyond, and more than, that which we 
actually see. 

Now, if the work of Art finally stopped at 
this point, it would still have a wide and 
blessed sphere in the increase of man’s happi- 
ness and ennoblement. If you get beauty 
from the artist, and nothing more, you get, 
as Browning makes Fra Lippo Lippi say— 

“ About the best thing God invents— 
That’s somewhat, and you’!l find the soul you have missed 
Within yourself, when you return Him thanks.” 

For beauty is a sacrament of goodness. 
“Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” Beauty is the seal of God’s love 
upon the universe, and Art is man’s interpre- 
tation of it. Beauty is the witness and pro- 
mise of God’s tenderness to us, and Art is 
the prophecy that the promise shall be ful- 
filled. “Ah!” said the great Barbizon 
painter, Francois Millet, “I should like to 
make those who look at my pictures feel the 
terror and splendour of the night. One 
ought to feel the melodies, the silences, the 
murmurs of the air. The Infinite must be 
perceived.” In Art we see the world bathed 
in the magic sunlight of man’s subjectivity. 
Man here shows us that, while the greatest 
which man can do is incomparably less than 
the least which God does, still God requires 
man’s soul to lend its own immortal glory to 
the inanimate works of God’s hands. “God,” 
it has been truly said, “could never make 
man’s best, without best men to help Him.” 


“ Search the round earth and heavens afar 
Man is the highest thing you find ; 
Yet all the powers of all mankind, 
Drawn to a point, could never make 
One ‘ittle scented jasmine star 
Of these, that by our window shake, 
As stirs the fitful evening wind ;— 








Showing in purple depth, between 
‘The frondage, Sirius glancing keen,” 
Man could as little make one white flower of 
that spray of jasmine as he could make Sirius 
or the starlight ; but the imagination of the 
poet and the painter can bathe both flower 
and star in a deeper imaginative beauty. The 
poor woman in the Whitechapel exhibition, 
who remarked, “It’s only a landscape, but 
it’s pretty,” hardly realised the gratitude we 
owe to the landscape painters of England, 
Year by year, on the walls of our Royal Aca- 
demy, they refresh us weary dwellers in 
cities with fields of asphodel, and sapphire 
pools, and woodland walks blue with hya- 
cinths and strewn with autumn leaves ; while 
the sea-painters bring before us the light and 
melody, and iridescence, and innumerable 
laughter of the sea-waves, with their white 
sea-birds and golden sands, and purple mus- 
sels, and with the insatiable breakers bursting 
in cataracts over the tormented rocks. And 
as the landscape-painters touch their scenes 
with the varied forms of human interest, the 
sea-painters, too, show us the little children 
playing on the shore, or the great ships 
walking the waters “like things of life,” or 
desolate hulks driven by the winds over the 
rolling waves. And thus they show us “hv- 
man effort and sorrow going on perpetually 
from age to age, and still, at the helm of 
every boat, through starless night and hope- 
less dawn, His hand who spread the fishers’ 
net over the dust of the Sidonian palaces, and 
gave into the fisher’s hand the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

2. It must not, indeed, be supposed that itis 
always, or even often, the design of the land- 
scape-painter to “hook ” his glowing canvases 
“to any useful end.” He desires to leave 
the moral and spiritual applications of Art 
as liberal as those of Nature. But, as I have 
said, if he gives us beauty, and nothing more, 
he renders us an appreciable service. “Ifa 
man have two loaves of bread” said Mahomet 
(at least I see him credited with the saying), 
“let him exchange one of them for some 
lotuses ; for bread only nourishes the body, 
but to look on lotuses feeds the soul.” If Christ 
Himself drew His lessons from lilies, and 
corn, and burning weeds, and falling leaves, 
and sparrows, and ravens, and hens and chick- 
ens, Art need not be ashamed to touch with 
her imaginative finger the commonest sights 
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of Nature. She can enable us, whether she 
consciously intends the lesson or no, “to climb 
by these sunbeams to the F ather of Lights.” 
She may, for our happiness and for our eleva- 
tion, help to make the world no blank or blot 
for us, but show that “it means intensely and 
means good.” She may, perhaps, for the first 
time, reveal to us 
“ The beauty, and the wonder, and the power, 


The shapes of things, their colours, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises, and God made it all.” 


Of landscape-painting, then, which is the 
special glory of our English schools, I have 
said enough to show how much it teaches, 
and that thus it is to a high degree indirectly 
moral, and indirectly religious. 
| 3. “We live by admiration, hope, and love,” 
says Wordsworth ; and it is exactly those 
feelings of admiration, hope, and love which 
Art evolves in us by her setting forth of that 
which is most beautiful. Beauty, as was so 
powerfully pointed out by the late Canon 
Molley, is one of the most distinctive and 
irrefragable evidences of the Being and Love 
of our Creator ; and it inspires us both with 
love and hope. Mungo Park, fainting in the 
African desert, was recalled to life and effort 
by the revival of love and hope in him, as he 
caught sight of a tuft of emerald moss. Natu- 
rally, then, it is a function of Art to work 
with all that is beneficent in nature and 
human life, and “to add sunlight to daylight 
by making the happy happier.” It does this 
for those to whom it ministers, and also for 
the true artist himself. Few men were hap- 
pier, in spite of his trials and misfortunes, 
than the poor poet-painter, William Blake. 
He sings— 

“ The angel who presided at my birth 


Said, ‘ Little creature, formed of joy and mirth, 
Go love, without the help of anything on earth.’ ” 


Unworldliness brought to him its resultant, 
calm, elevated joy. The secret of his happi- 
ness was his religious admiration of all things 


fair. A lady, who was extremely beautiful, 
told the story, that, as a child, she was taken 
to an evening party and presented to Blake. 
He looked at her very kindly for a long while 
without spéaking, and then, stroking her 
head and long curls, said, “ My child, may 
God make this world as beautiful to you as 
it has been to me.” The child was amazed 
that such a poor old man, dressed in shabby 
clothes, could say that the world had been 
beautiful to him ; but she grew up to under- 
stand it better. And he himself threw light 
it in his little verses on “The Divine 
e,” for he says— 





“ For mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is God, our Father dear ; 
And mercy, pity, peace, and love 
Is man, His child and care. 


** For mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face, 
And love the human form divine, 
And peace the human dress.” 

I may quote two very high authorities on 
this aspect of the religiousness of Art. One 
is the mighty sculptor Michael Angelo. 
“‘ Nothing,” he says, “‘ makes the soul so pure, 
so religious, as the endeavour to create some- 
thing perfect ; for God is perfection, and who- 
ever strives for it, strives for something god- 
like. True painting is only an image of God’s 
perfection, a shadow of the pencil with which 
he paints, a melody, a striving after har- 
mony.” “Art,” says the present Bishop of 
Durham, “ brings the ideal before us in some 
sense in a material form. Christian Art has 
for its object to present to us, in many parts 
and many fashions, that view of creation 
wherein it is shown in earnest expectation, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit the redemp- 
tion of the body. It treats its subject as 
partly lost and partly striving after a Divine 
ideal.” 

4. If, then, what I have said of the ethics 
of Art be true, it follows that the painter isa 
moral and religious teacher, in comparison 
with the depths of his own moral nature, 
and that “in the noblest sense of the word, 
no vain and selfish, no shallow or petty, no 
false person can paint.” For “we can only 
discern spiritual nature, so far as we are like 
it”; and if it be the sole right function of 
Art to give us truth—directly in its repro- 
duction of the works of God, indirectly in 
the moral and spiritual lessons which it 
teaches—then such truth can no more come 
powerfully and convincingly, and clothed in 
forms of beauty, from a false and corrupted 
heart, than a fountain can send forth from 
the same place sweet water and bitter. 
And for this conclusion I may quote the 
testimony of a great painter, Sir Frederick 
Leighton. “Art,” he says, “as such, is 
wholly independent of morality ; there is, 
nevertheless, no error deeper, or more deadly, 
than to deny that the moral complexion, 
the ethos of the artist, does, in truth, tinge 
every work of his hand, and fashion—in 
silence but with the certainty of fate— 
the course and current of his whole career. 
Believe me, whatever of dignity, whatever 
of strength we have within us, will display 
and make strong the labours of our hands; 
whatever littleness degrades our spirit will 
lessen them and drag them down; what- 
ever noble fire is in our hearts will burn also 
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in our work; whatever purity is ours will 
chasten and exalt it. For as we are, so our 
work is ; and what we sow in our lives that 
beyond a doubt we shall reap, for good or 
for ill, in the strengthening and defacing of 
whatever gifts have fallen to our lot.” 

5. Let us, in the light of these observations, 
consider various classes of paintings by way 
of illustration ; and first we may speak of 
paintings avowedly religious. 

Art was originally, and that from the 
earliest ages, the devoted and all-but-exclu- 
sive handmaid of religion. A very large 
proportion of the paintings of the world— 
whether in Egypt, or China, or India, or 
Greece, or throughout Christendom until 
very modern times, has been devoted to 
endeavours to treat directly of religious 
themes. On the oldest tombs of Egypt, 
where the exclusion of air and the dryness 
of the climate have preserved the mural 
frescoes for so many centuries, the chief 
pictures are those which deal with scenes of 
the final judgment, or the worship of the 
gods. The earliest paintings in the cata- 


combs are exclusively religious or symbol- 
ical; Byzantine Art almost confined itself 
to the treatment of religious themes in a 
symbolical manner ; and in the splendid re- 


naissance of true Art with Conciolo, and 
Cimabue, and Giotto, the themes of that Art, 
at her birth-time “so dim and dewy,” are, 
with very few exceptions, sacred themes. 
Go into any gallery of ancient masters down 
to the close of the fourtec th century, and 
you will find Madonnas, or scenes from sacred 
history, in numbers immensely predominant 
over other subjects. Does any one suppose 
that no deep religious influences were kept 
alive in the minds of men when nothing 
seemed so much worth painting as Christ 
and His Virgin Mother? Let any one take 
his seat in the room of the gallery at Dresden 
in which is placed Raphael’s “ Madonna di 
San Sisto,” and watch the effect which it 
seems involuntarily to produce even on the 
minds of the most empty and the most frivo- 
lous. Few, and those only the most utterly 
debased, can resist its potent spell. Many a 
soul’s history has been determined by the 
effect of a religious picture. The whole 
course of the life of Count Zinzendorf, the 
founder of the Moravian Brotherhood, re- 
sulted from the impression made upon his 
mind by a picture of the Crucifixion which 
he saw in the gallery at Diisseldorf, under- 
neath which were written the two lines— 


 T did all this for thee. 
What hast thou done for Me 2” 





From the careless and stolid manner with 
which many pass, almost without notice, some 
of the most consummate works of religions 
Art by great old masters in the National 
Gallery, it is to be feared that they lose the 
delight and instruction in which those pie. 
tures abound. I will select two only by way 
of specimen. 

(i.) One is Sandro Botticelli’s “ Nativity,” 
and the other the “Scourged Christ” by 
Velasquez. 

It is only of late years that the full great. 
ness of Sandro Botticelli has been realised, 
He was a man who was powerfully affected 
by religious impressions. Like Lorenzo di 
Credi, Fra Bartolomeo and others, he fell 
under the influence of Savonarola, and joined 
his company of Piagnoni. He was also daz 
zled by the religious dreams of Matteo Pal- 
mieri, who, following Origen, held that men 
were those angels who in the great schism of 
Heaven had not joined either side. Botti- 
celli was one of the great Italian artists over 
whom Dante had exercised his majestic spell. 
We know the whirling limbo in which Dante 
has placed these neutral angels— 

** Che non furon rebelli 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro,” 

and who being solely for themselves, were 
alike hateful to God and His enemies. The 
views of Palmieri went further than those of 
Dante, and were pronounced heretical. There 
hangs in our National Gallery the large pic- 
ture called “The Assumption of the Virgin,” 
in which it was declared that Botticelli had 
adopted and illustrated the heretical teach- 
ing of Palmieri, for whom he painted this 
picture when he was a young man. 

consequence of this imputation the picture 
was long covered up, and the chapel in which 
it hung in St. Pietro Maggiore, Florence, was 
closed. It was bought by the Duke of 
Hamilton from the Villa Palmieri. ; 

Beside it hangs the “ Nativity,” and itis 
disheartening to see the cold and careless 
glance which is all that it attracts from most 
visitors. Partly they may be repelled by its 
lack of modern technique, its superficial archa- 
ism and imperfections. Yet it is a picture 
of supreme loveliness, and full of divine 
meaning. : 

In the upper part of the picture in a sky— 
of which the exquisite colours melt by dewy 
gradations from the golden glory of the celes- 
tial heavens to the blue of our lower horizon— 
is a wreath of angels, joined hand in hand im 
enraptured dances. They are clad, like the 
angels of Fra Angelico, in robes of the most 
tender vernal colourings, and their attitudes 
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are full of grace and charm. 
Each of them holds a branch 
of olive and myrtle, and a 
banderole with the inscrip- 
tion Gloria in Excelsis Deo, 
from which hangs a light 
volden crown. The faces 
of some of them are turned 
heavenwards, and _ reflect 
the radiance of the beatific 
vision, while others glance 
downwards with looks of 
sympathy to earth, as 
though they were thinking 
of the Et in terris pax homi- 
nibus bone voluntatis. 
Directly underneath them 
isa dark grove of cypress, 
Dantes symbol of the 
tangled forest of human life. 
But in the midst of this 
dark wood, on a mass of 
white rock—symbol of the 
purity and impregnable 
strength of the gospel—rises 
the stable of Bethlehem. 
On its penthouse roof three 
angels in the crimson robes 
of Love, the white of Inno- 
cence, the green of Hope, 
chant their new carols. On 
the ground lies the Holy 
Babe in all the joyous life 
of infancy, with finger 
pointing to His mouth as 
though to imply, “I am 
the Word of God.” At His 
feet kneels Mary worship- 
ping in something of sad 
bewilderment, and at His 
head Joseph bends in deep 
humility, his face shrouded 
by his mantle. Behind 
him are the ox and the 
ass and the manger, in accordance with the 
old reading of the Greek and Latin Bible in 
Hab. iii. 2, “in midst of two animals shalt 
thou be recognised.” Thus was indicated 
the truth that even for the lowér animals the 
Heavenly Father cares, On either side of 
the manger are the three Magi and the three 
Shepherds, representing mankind, both Jews 
and Gentiles, at each age and of every rank, 
who are being brought into the presence of 
Christ by ardent angels. In the lower part 
of the picture three pairs of figures enfold 
each other in a holy and passionate embrace. 
There are three bright angels with “good 
will to men” on the scrolls which they 











Pisano’s “ St. Anthony and St. George.” 


(Engraved from the picture in the National Gallery.) 


carry, and they are embracing a youth, an 
old man, and a man in the prime of life, to 
represent “heaven and earth rushing to- 
gether, by the birth of a Redeemer recon- 
ciled, reunited after bitter severance. God 
has towards each an equal yearning in separa- 
tion. It is assuredly no fancy to discern, in 
the assertion of a profound and burning 
brotherhood between heaven and earth, the 
key-note of this painting—this lyric of re- 
demption, for such it is.” * 

Can any one who has learned to under- 
stand this picture look without delight upon 
its subtle colouring and lovely forms? And 

* Prof. Sidney Colvin. 
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when we grasp its mystic symbolism, can we 
be wholly untouched by the hope and _holi- 
ness which it breathes into the soul ? 

(ii.) The other religious picture to which I 
would call attention is a recent acquisition, 
having only been presented to the National col- 
lection by Sir John Savile Lumley in 1883. It 
is called “Christ at the Column,” by Velasquez, 
and has all the sombre intensity and dramatic 
force which also marks the awful “ Crucifix- 
ion” by the same master. What is very re- 
markable in the picture is the manner in which 
the painter stirs our most powerful sympa- 
thies though the element of beauty is entirely 
absent. Christ is bound by His hands to the 
pillar. His figure, nude except fora cincture 
round the loins which is spotted with blood, 
is superbly painted. The horrible scourge 
has been flung down beside Him, and He is 
left there in His utter anguish, His hands 
swollen with the cords, and His back lacerated 
by the blows. At the right an angel is bring- 
ing to Him a child robed in white, who kneels 
to Him with clasped hands, and an expression 
of the most profound and tender pity, while 
the angel leaning over the child points as 
though to say, “Behold your Saviour.” 
Christ has turned towards the child His 
face, of which the glory and the sympathy 
have not been overpowered by the intense 
anguish of the expression. He is “ helpless 
to help the helpless,” but from the faint 
aureole which encircles His head there 
streams one ray of vivid light towards the 
clasped hands of the little worshipper. No 
picture could more nobly express—and that 
with the almost wilful exclusion of any 
element of beauty in child, or angel, or 
suffering Saviour—the glory, the victory, 
the divineness, the ultimate invincibility of 
holiness even in the hour and power of 
darkness, and under the appearance of abject 
defeat. 

6. Before leaving the subject of religious 
pictures let us say one word about portraiture. 
When we go to any exhibition of our Royal 
Academy, and notice the almost total absence 
of pictures of any deep moral or religious 
significance, we see how the absence of the 
deep feelings from which such pictures sprung 
has lowered the tone of our English Art. We 
see how much intense toil and exquisite 
faculty have been devoted to the mere amuse- 
ment of fashionable idleness. We hear loud 
praise of the technical skill which can copy 
surfaces of marble and satin; but such skill, 


uninspired by loftier purpose, may sink int 


valueless imitation. All true Art mus 
penetrate to the Idea, and become the ex- 





pression in beautiful form of noble thought 
Man’s delight in the visible becomes tenfold 
more potent when it reflects his belief in the 
eternal. It is the absence of uny such belief 
in its highest sense which ruins so much ex. 
cellent workmanship, and too often leaves a 
prevalent impression of frivolity combined 
with artificiality ; and of emphatic execution 
concealing frivolous thought. This is espe. 
cially true of all but the best portraiture. A 
great painter can paint nothing greater or 
more divine than the face of man or woman, 
when he gets behind the mask, and, as in 
Giovanni Bellini’s “Doge,” or the “Philip II,” 
of Velasquez, gets at the heart, the meanin 
the life-long histories which lie behind the 
features. Nothing wearies us more than the 
portraits which are mere furniture-pictures— 
exhibitions of smirking vanity, or dull pom- 
posity, or fashionable ostentation. We want 
the essential man or woman—ladies and gen- 
tlemen of God’s making, not of the tailor’s 
making, or the milliner’s; not lay figures 
for the display of rings and fans in the 
vapidness of artificiality or the insolence of 
self-assertion. Few can paint portraits 
which are inestimably precious in them- 
selves and as works of Art. Is not this failure 
partly explained by the fact, that very few 
now approach the painting of portraits in the 
infinitely serious spirit of olden days ? 

Of Allegoric pictures I have no space to 
speak. There are tworemarkable specimens 
of such direct allegories in our National Gal- 
lery which to a great extent explain them- 
selves, One is Michael Angelo’s “ Dream of 
Human Life,” where a naked human figure, 
leaning on a shining globe, is awakened by 
the archangel’s trumpet, and sees around 
him the masks of hypocrisy, the miseries of 
war, the frantic struggles of animosity, the 
ingratitude of children, more bitter than the 
serpent’s tooth, the furies of jealousy, the 
greedy clutch of avarice, the gross sensualism 
of gluttony and drunkenness and lust. The 
other is the “All is Vanity,” or “ Venus, 
Cupid, Folly, and Time,” in which Angelo 
Bronzino pronounces his judgment on that 
life of worldliness and immorality in which 
it is to be feared he lived. By the side of 
Love and Venus, who are kissing each other, 
are seen the masks of emptiness and the 
frenzies of jealousy. Folly is pelting them 
with roses, but he has one foot in fetters 
and the other is treading on a thorn, A 
human-faced but sharp-taloned harpy offers 
with one claw her honeycomb, and with the 
other conceals her sting. Over all is the 
vengeful figure of Time, ready to drop upon 
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that scene of delusion his veil of extinction 
and forgetfulness. 

Such pictures have their lessons, but those 
lessons come home with more force when 
they are less direct. Thus there is far 
deeper instructiveness and imaginative power 
in Sandro Botticelli’s “Mars and Venus,” 
which hangs near the two pictures which I 
have named. It represents a woman, volup- 
tuous and beautiful, but wearing an expres- 
sion dull, cruel, and dissatisfied. She is 
clothed in a thin texture of white and gold ; 
on her neck is a rich jewel; her arm leans 
on a crimson cushion. Her cold eyes are 
fixed on a youth who lies before her. He is 
drowned in a deep and stupid slumber. His 
face tells of the brutish paralysis produced 
by self-indulgence, when the soul goes on 
sinning, though it has been taught by deadly 
experience that “unlawful pleasure is de- 
lusive and envenomed pleasure; its hollow- 
ness disappoints at the time; its poison 





cruelly tortures afterwards; its effects de- 
prave for ever.” There he lies, in the 


read us an eternal lesson of the shame and 
anguish of Defeat, another—painted nearly 
a century earlier—by the Veronese, Vittore 
Pisano, is an exquisite emblem of Victory 
over our lower selves, and the way in which 
it may be won. It is called “St. Anthony 
and St. George,” and attracts exceedingly 
little notice from the ordinary visitor. In front 
of a dark cypress grove is an old man, with 
the long white beard of age streaming over 
his coarse dress of serge, but with his cheek 
still ruddy, his natural force unabated, his 
eye singularly keen. It is the hermit, St. 
Anthony. Facing him is a youth, with smooth 
cheek and lip and short crisp curls of sunny 
hair, who meets firmly, but with noblest 
modesty, the old man’s searching gaze. The 
old man is ringing with his left hand a bell, 
of which the holy sounds keep off the demons ; 
in his right hand he holds the pilgrim staff 
of effort ; and at his feet crouches the wild 
boar, type of the fierce sensualities which he 
has tamed by solitude and fasting. 

The youth is in a suit of splendid armour, 


drowsy drench of his satiety, the body “de- ! over the closely-fitted hauberk which clings 
praved by the infectious influence of the | to his strong limbs. A broad cross is woven 


vice-polluted soul.” He has laid aside his 
armour ; and ugly young satyrs are playing | 
with it, and disgracing it and him with their | 
animal contempt. One is blowing a sea- 

shell in his ear—a spiral shell full of mur- | 
muring echoes of the departed sea; a shell | 
leit behind in emptiness and desolation— 
no purple in it now—by the surging but ebb- 
ing ripples, which are the types of the lusts 
of men. But even the sea-shell does not 
waken him ; even the echoes of pleasure have 
waxed dull to the blunted appetite. Another 
young satyr has crept beneath some of the 
armour on which he rests, and faces the spec- 
tator with the red tip of his tongue pro- 
traded in infinite mockery. And just over 
the youth’s head, from a rotten tree-trunk, 
issues a swarm of hornets, type of the venom- 
ous and unnumbered stings which wound 
the corruption of vile desires. Spenser gives 
us the same conception in the second book 
of the “ Faerie Queene,” where, in the bower 
of eves, lies the youth beside his idle arms 
and— 


“ Ne for them, ne for honour cared he, 
Ne ought thac did for his advancement tend, 
But in lewd loves and wasteful juxury 
His « ays, his goods, his body he did spend ; 
O horrible enchantment that him so did blend!” 


But the Italian painter tells us his lesson 
with even greater subtlety and power than 
the English poet. 

If this picture be the type of those which 





over his mantle. At his feet lies the loathly 
dragon with its slimy tail, and spiky wings, 
and deadly bristles, and fierce teeth; not 
dead, indeed—for in this world temptation 
can be conquered, but not slain—yet reduced 
to subjection and even to impotence, for its 
teeth cannot pierce through greaves and hau- 
berk, and the youth’s strong grasp is un- 
relaxed on the cross hilt of his sword. And 
the old man, reading the youth’s inmost 
thoughts, seems to say, “Be sober, be vigi- 
lant,” as he grasps his staff and rings his bell ; 
and the youth seems to answer, with firm, 
invincible modesty, “ I will be strong through 
Christ who strengtheneth me ; for I am clad 
in His armour of righteousness.” Both 
have conquered, though it is in different 
ways that they have wrought, and fought, 
and overcome :—St. George by fighting, St. 
Anthony by fasting; St. Anthony in the soli- 
tudes of contemplation, St. George in the 
clanging Armageddon of the world : but both 
in different parts of that dark wood—the 
selva oscura, which rises behind them—in 
which Dante also lost his way, and which 
symbolises the difficulties of human life. 
Above is the vision from which the com- 
mon strength of both saints, and all other 
strength to fight and overcome, can alone be 
gained. 

Our other illustration is from Turner’s 
“ Apollo and the Python.” The Greek name 
for this dragon-monster is derived from 
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mibeav, “to rot,” and this splendid picture 
represents the victory of Light over Dark- 
ness, of Purity over Corruption. In a wild 
and rocky landscape, beside a stagnant pool, 
sits the youthful sun-god in a circle of his 
own radiance. His left hand leans on the 
horn tip of his tense and mighty bow ; in his 


Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern delight, 
His keen eye tracks the arrow’s fateful flight ; 
Burns his indi t cheek with vengeful 

And his lip quivers with insulting ire.” 


On the other side, the gross, hideous, shape. 
less, intolerable portent has torn down rocks 


,and trees in its writhing fury, but, never. 


theless, under these arrows of the dawn, is 


right hand is the barbed arrow of which the | bursting asunder in the midst of its own 


feather rests against his knee. His nude 
figure speaks of strenuous resolution, though 
for the moment he has paused to watch the 
effect of the arrows which he has already 
sped. His attitude, like that of the “ Apollo 
Belvidere,” might be described in Milman’s 
lines— 


Heard ye the dragon monster’s d 


“ Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the 1 
. cathful cry? 
e + . « 





inherent foulness. I know no picture more 
suited to hang in a young man’s room to 
inspirit him to struggle and victory, while 
the blue gleaming snake, which is born out 
of the slain dragon’s blood, may serve to him 
as a warning that the base and brutal might 
of the adversary must not be despised, and 
that the children of light and of the day are 
engaged in a warfare from which there is no 
discharge. 





A MUSICAL JUBILEE. 


By J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


TP‘HERE is something pathetic in the re- 


mark of a poor drunkard to the Rev. 
S. A. Barnett, after he had listened to an 
oratorio at St. Jude’s, Whitechapel—“ If I 
could hear music like that every night I 
should not need the drink.” We cannot 
praise too highly the efforts to attract the 
poor and outcast to musical performances. 
But an effort more ambitious and more 
searching in result would be to make that 
drunkard and his wife and children singers 
and players, to realise the ideal of a concert 
in every cottage, to so strengthen the attrac- 
tiveness of home that the public-house lost its 
savour. I wish in a few words to speak of a 
musical movement among the people which 
after fifty years of activity has at least made 
considerable approach towards the end I 
have named. 

It is generally said that the lower classes 
copy the habits and ways of those above 
them, and that ideas and fashions spread 
downwards. This is true enough of many 
things, but it is certainly not true of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa movement, which was originated 
fifty years ago by my father. It began in 
the humblest way. Its workers were nothing 
in the social world and nothing in the musical 
world. All that the powers that be did was 
to ridicule them and, in a small way, to 
persecute them. Mrs. Stapleton, the first 
teacher of the system, lost seven schools out of 





eleven which she visited when she adopted 
it. None of the pioneers of the system ever 
received, so far as I am aware, any hono- 
rary distinction or membership from an 
educational or scientific body. This is not 
said by way of complaint, for they were all 
supremely happy in their work. Social dis- 
tinction was not their ambition. Even music 
was only a means. Their end was to cheer- 
fulise the day-school, to promote congrega- 
tional singing in churches, to open the gates 
of musical life to the factory hand, the 
ploughman, the reformatory child, the soldier, 
the servant-maid. And they succeeded in 
their efforts so rapidly, their system pro- 
gressed by such leaps and bounds, that they 
scarcely had time to think about what others 
were saying of them. 

I have often, in reflecting upon the spread 
of the Tonic Sol-Fa system, thought of the 
words, “A little child shall lead them.” It 
was not until Mr. Henry Leslie, the conductor 
of our most famous English choir, retired 
to a country life in Wales, and saw the 
work that Tonic Sol-Fa was doing in the 
villages there, that he became a strong advo- 
cate of it. The attention of Dr. Bridge, the 
organist of Westminster Abbey, was, I be 
lieve, called to the system by the efficiency of 
one of his choir boys who had learnt it, and 
this led him to speak well of it. One of the 
ablest musicians who was drawn into the 
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movement, the late Alfred Stone, of Bristol, 
heard his organ-blower singing the tunes he 
was practising, and thus started a train of 
inquiry. The Lords of the Admiralty adopted 
the system on their training ships, because 
they noticed that the boys who entered them 
from the London Board Schools (where the 
Tonic Sol-Fa has always been well taught) 
could sing so well. And lastly, the Education 
Department did not recognise the. system 
until thirty years after its inception. They 
did so then without expressing any opinion 
on its merits, but simply because it had been 
adopted upon a sufficient scale to justify 
oficial recognition. Truly, so far as the 
history of the Tonic Sol-Fa movement is 
concerned, the people have led and the leaders 
have followed. 

Does the reader wish to know how the 
Tonic Sol-Fa movement came about? Let 
him imagine, in the late thirties, a young 
Congregationalist minister, benevolent and 
attractive, possessed with a great love for chil- 
dren and a remarkable power of fascinating 
them, an enthusiast in education, with a singu- 
lar faculty of breaking the shell and getting 
to the kernel of things, and of placing himself 
in the attitude of the learner. Mr. Curwen 
had no musical gifts. If he had possessed 
these, he used to say, he would not have been 
able to sympathise with the ordinary and 
dull capacity, or to have elaborated a system 
which those who run may read. Very early 
in his ministerial work Mr. Curwen saw the 
power of music, and tried to seize it for his 
ends. By dint of perseverance he taught 
himself to sing, and trained-a class of children 
on the ordinary “da it again method” of 
enging by ear. The results were not wholly 

. As these little people paced the Hamp- 
shire lanes they were heard singing the 
melodies he had taught them, and the 
thoughts of their hymns and songs were 
becoming part of their moral and religious 
fibre. But Mr. Curwen was dissatisfied. 
His pupils could do no more than sing by 
ear. His ambition, like that of all good 
teachers, was to make them independent of 
him. He wanted them to be able to read a 
hew piece of music as they read a new story. 
He tried to explain to them the staff notation, 
key-signatures, clefs, rests, notes, and the 
Places of the semi-tones. But they grew 
inattentive and seemed only puzzled. For a 
time he was discouraged, but he kept the 
subject in his mind, and by a series of inci- 
dents which there is no room here to follow, 
he was led to get enlightenment from a lady 
at Norwich, which guided his mind to the 





development, during forty years, of a system 
of teaching elementary and advanced sight 
singing, harmony, musical form, acoustics, 
musical instruments of all kinds, and the 
physiology of the voice. Mr. Curwen, as a 
musical teacher and writer, had always a 
large and eager audience. He understood 
the art of the prophet and propagandist, and 
his popular impulses kept him in touch with 
the masses, while in his enthusiasm as a 
student, he was always calling his disciples 
on to higher things in music. In this Jubilee 
year there are hundreds of musicians who have 
successfully climbed the ladder he placed for 
them, bachelors and doctors of music, Fellows 
of the College of Organists, Associates of the 
Royal Academy of Music, vocalists and per- 
formers of repute. Mr. Ben Davies, not 
many years ago, was singing in Tonic Sol-Fa 
choirs, and he constantly advises opera 
singers who wish to read at sight to learn 
the system. A doctor of music who gradu- 
ated the other day at one of our universities 
testifies that without the Tonic Sol-Fa system 
he does not think he could possibly have 
done the work. Such scientists as Dr, Helm- 
holtz of Berlin, Sir John Herschell, Mr. 
Bosanquet, General Thompson, Lord Ray- 
leigh, and Mr. A. J. Ellis, have given their 
sanction to the system. 

But the most attractive use of Tonic Sol-Fa, 
and, morally speaking, its greatest mission, is 
among the children of the people. The Go- 
vernment Inspector of Reformatory Schools 
says in a Blue Book that it “ works wonders” 
there. Dr. Barnardo has recently testified, 
in an interesting paper, to its value in his 
own work. He says that he uses music as 
a means of culture. It is to the higher natures 
of children what bread is to their bodies. It 
opens the gates of intelligence, of ideality; of 
emotion. It elevates their minds to a higher 
level of thinking and feeling. He uses it 
also as an aid to discipline. Again and again 
has an eccentric and irregular boy, who could 
never be got to respond to ordinary methods, 
yielded to music, which has reduced his 
chaotic nature to order. He uses music again 
because it comes like sunshine, flowers, and 
colour to lives that have only known sombre 
skies. Music is further the handmaid of re- 
ligion ; the hymn-tune carries the hymn. The 
children’s worship is full of singing. ‘ And,” 
says Dr. Barnardo, “I use music because I 
cannot do without it. Children will sing, 
and the only question is, how shall they sing 
and what shall they sing?” He tells a plea- 
sant story of a boy who was one of the very 
roughest he ever had, whose boast was that 
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he could fight (and often lick) his master, who | 


was perpetually in hot water. It was found that 
he had a good ear for music, and he was in due 
course put into the band to play a side drum. 
From that moment his evil spirit seemed exor- 
cised. He threw his whole heart into learning 
to play his drum well and learning the cornet. 
The self-restraint made him steady, orderly, 
and painstaking. Eventually he was appren- 
ticed to the shoemaking, and is now prosper- 
ing at his trade in one of the midland counties, 
thovgh music still remains his hobby, and he 
leads a band which now plays occasionally in 
the village church. Lately he called to see 
Dr. Barnardo, who found him a fine, well- 
grown fellow, married, with two young chil- 
dren, and with music written all over his face. 
“ Ah, sir,” he said in the course of the inter- 
view, “I gave you a lot of trouble when I 
was young, but it was the band that saved 
me.” Dr. Barnardo has also observed the 
influence of the musical training of his chil- 
dren when they go to Canada. Farmers and 
their wives have told him again and again 
how the singing of the children brightens 
their lives. “ Your boy (or girl) is a great 


help to us in church,” he has been told, “ he 
(or she) sings so well.” 


Or “ Family worship 
is a different thing now, and it is ever so 
much nicer, because we can sing a hymn. 
Mary knows all the tunes.” I may add a 
case which was mentioned in Dr. Barnardo’s 
journal a short time since. One of his boys, 
singing in a church choir in Canada, attracted 
the attention of a leading Q.C. and member 
of Parliament there, who first took him into 
his house as “buttons,” and soon after adopted 
him as his own son. 

All this musical work is done at Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes by the Tonic Sol-Fa system. 
Even the hand-bell ringers play from the 
letter notation. We may safely say that 
the results, with children of this class, and in 
the short time at disposal, could not possibly 
have been reached by the old notation. Many 
readers of GoopD WoRDs must have heard the 
delightful singing of these children at Exeter 
and the Royal Albert Halls under the baton 
of Mr. Proudman, whose recent death Dr. 
Barnardo deplores as a loss to the Homes. 

Another striking instance of th2 use of 
Tonic Sol-Fa among outcast children I met 
with lately at the Medway Union Schools at 
Rochester. 1 found these workhouse boys 
singing choruses in three parts from cantatas, 
and showing voices whose training would 
not have disgraced cathedral choristers. I 
wrote on the black-board a chant in three 
parts on the old notation, and they sang it 





off at first sight with perfect ease. Later] 
listened to their band, consisting of stringed 
instruments. The boys can play either from 
Tonic Sol-Fa or from the staff, but they prefer 
the Tonic Sol-Fa. The singing of the girls was 
just as good, and I was glad to hear that the 
children not only give concerts from time to 
time to the aged inmates of the workhouse, 
but sing also in public halls at Chatham and 
elsewhere. They are always sure of a crowded 
audience. A few years ago the boys some. 
times ran away or were rebellious, but since 
music was taught an improved tone has come 
over the whole school. 

Let us change the scene. We are ata 
concert in Dundee. Several hundred children 
from the Board Schools are singing Handel’s 
Messiah to a vast audience in the Kinnaird 
Hall. Tenors and basses help them, but 
they manage the treble and alto parts of 
both solos and choruses entirely themselves, 
singing with a confidence and ease that any 
adult choir might envy. This result is due 
to the Tonic Sol-Fa system and to their skilled 
teacher, Mr. Frank Sharp. 

Again, we are in Madagascar. An old 
admiral of the British fleet stationed there 
is so delighted with the singing of the na 
tive children that he comes ashore each 
morning, goes into the school, calls for 
Sol-Fa song, and beats time with his walking. 
stick. 

Once more, her Majesty the Queen is in 
Wales, staying with Sir Theodore Martin, 
and the Llandderfel village choir of Sol-Faists 
has pleased her so much with its singing that 
she has commanded two more performances 
from them, and peruses one of their Tonic 
Sol-Fa copies with much interest. Or again, 
her Majesty is opening the People’s Palace, 
and the Bow and Bromley Institute choir of 
Sol-Faists, trained by Mr. W. G. McNaught, 
is singing. 

Come to Africa. We are at Freretown, 
about a hundred and twenty miles north of 
Zanzibar. Here is a company of boys and 
girls rescued from Arab slave dhows by our 
cruisers, to whom the mission has supplied a 
home. The Rev. J. W. Handford is per 
plexed as to how he shall reach them. They 
speak half-a-dozen different languages. But 
there is a common language—music—which 
he tries with success. Long before they cal 
repeat the alphabet they are ‘singing simple 
tunes at sight by Sol-Fa from the black-board. 
In six months they sing in four parts, the 
elder boys taking tenor and bass. They 
gather in the long dark evenings in the veran 


dah of Mr. Handford’s house, and by the 
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light of a lamp sing away for two hours for 
sheer enjoyment. 

Pass to another part of Africa, Basutoland. 
There are hostilities between the Colonial 
Government and the Basutos, but about three 
hundred loyal Basutos take the Colonial side 


forces. It is a Sunday afternoon, and a volun- 
teer attached to the column strolls into the 
camp of the friendly Basutos. He finds some 
of their soldiers with Sol-Fa copies of “Sacred 
Songs and Solos,” singing to their heart’s de- 
light. He selects one piece they have not 
sung before as a test, and is astonished at the 
excellent way it is given—time, tune, and 
expression being all well marked. 

nter the Cripples’ Home in Regent’s Park. 
Here in the school-room is a class of twenty- 
five children, some lying on couches, some 
sitting in low chairs, some on forms, but all 
afflicted in one way or another. They sing 
brightly and readily in two parts. Many of 


them have taken their first Sol-Fa certificate. 
On certain days the “select choir” (eight or 
nine of the best) have their lesson in the 
upper room where lie the helpless little ones. 
One day one of the girls had to pitch the key 
with a tuning-fork. She took the fork in her 
hand, but hesitated a minute, as there was 


notable in the room to strike iton. Then 
a brilliant idea struck her, and she said to 
Miss Town, “Please, ma’am, may I strike it 
on my leg?” Amid some merriment the 
fork rang out upon the artificial limb. 

A final peep. we are at St. James’s Hall, at 
aconcert of the Philharmonic Society. The 
South London Choral Association, under Mr. 
Venables, are singing from Tonic Sol-Fa 
copies the music of Berlioz’s Romeo et Juliet, 
of which the composer wrote, “It will never 
receive adequate representation in London, 
owing to its great difficulty.” 

One of the most interesting uses of Tonic 
Sol-Fa is in the Royal Navy. Lieutenant 
Havergal, K.N.—himself bearing a name 
well known in music—read a paper on this 
subject recently at the Musical Association. 
Speaking of H.M. ship Alexandra, the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s flagship in the Mediter- 
ranean, Lieutenant Havergal said that the 
choir was until recently taught the hymns 
laboriously by ear, but after a year, when 
Tonic Sol-Fa had been learnt, the choir made 
tapid progress, and sang part of Stainer’s 
Crucifizion, while anthems were quickly pre- 





pared, Secular music was equally poor at 
first, but part songs were now soon got up, 
with the aid only of a teacher and a tuning 
fork. The Admiralty adopted the system in 
1885, and persuaded the London School 


| Board to allow Mr. John Evans, their super- 
jn the war, and are camped with the Colonial | 


intendent of singing, to draw upa syllabus of 
instruction, and inspect the results once a 
year by visiting the training ships. Mr. 
Evans, in his annual reports, always an- 
nounces progress. The trouble is that so 
many of the boys are at an age when their 
voices are changing. But as men they will 
in after years be able fully to use the power 
of reading music which they now gain upon 
the training ships. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa movement is led and 
directed by the Tonic Sol-Fa College, an in- 
corporated body, the members of which year 
by year elect a council to manage their 
affairs. Nearly half of this Council (which 
numbers sixty) are professional musicians ; the 
rest include musical amateurs whose callings 
are so diverse as those of a County Court 
Judge, a stockbroker, two commercial travel- 
lers, a bachelor of science, several clergymen 
and schoolmasters, clerks, a journeyman 
jeweller, cutler, plasterer, chairmaker, and 
compositor. The constitution, in fact, pro- 
vides that each year a certain number of 
clergymen, commercial men, handworkers, 
&c., shall be chosen. This provision origi- 
nated with Mr. Curwen, who desired to 
maintain a broad and popular basis for the 
College. All these members are unpaid, and 
they reside in all partsof the United Kingdom. 
The provincial members of the Council often 
travel an aggregate of 5,000 miles to a single 
meeting. The Tonic Sol-Fa College fixes the 
standards of examination, trains teachers, 
and generally preserves the traditions of the 
method. It grants every year some 25,000 
certificates of all grades,—the lower ones 
being used for testing and classifying pupils, 
the higher ones for certifying the attainments 
of students and teachers. ‘The most perfect 
unity and brotherhood has characterized the 
Tonic Sol-Fa workers during the ten years 
that have elapsed since their founder’s death, 
and they enter upon their Jubilee celebra- 
tions in a spirit of thankfulness for what 
their system has been enabled to do in the 
Church, the Home and the School, as well as 
in a spirit of determination that the fields as 
yet unoccupied shall be won. 











THE WHITE WAND AND THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Told to a Child. 
Bry A. S. BOYD. 


bees upon a time there was a great tree 
that grew by the river just outside the 
village, and the children used to come and 
play under it. It was so very tall that they 
thought the branches at the top must touch 
the sky, and it was said that if any one 
climbed to the very highest branch of that 
tree and cut off one of the white wands that 
grew there he could reach up to the sky and 
bring down with it a golden star. And who- 
ever did this might get whatever he wished 
for, even the dearest wish of his heart. 

Well, of all the children who now played 
under the tree not one had ever tried to 
climb it. There was, indeed, an old, old story 
of somebody who had, long ago, made the 
attempt ; he went up a little way—just high 
enough for the leaves to hide nearly all the 
ground underneath, 
but he got frightened, 
so he came down and 
said that it was impos- 

sible to go to the top. 
But there was a boy 
called Martin Hazel 





tree, and sometimes he would stop playing 
for such a long time, and would keep looking 
up so earnestly, that the other boys and the 
girls would begin to tease him and ask if he 
thought he could climb so high. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think I can!” 

At last one day he said to himself, «] 
must try.” Then some of the boys hel 
him on to the lowest branch, and he began 
to climb, and climb, and climb. He had not 
thought it was quite so difficult a task, but 
he did not allow himself to rest very often on 
the way, and at last he reached the top, 
How strange it was to be there! So lonely 
and so quiet; there was not a sound from 
the village far down below, not even the 
shouts of the children could reach so high. 
And the branches of the tree spread out s0 
widely that he could see nothing beneath him 
but endless green leaves, while over his head 
the stars were shining in the blue sky, and 
around him as he stood on the highest branch 
were the wands of pure white. His hand 
grasped one of them, and he took the strong 
knife which his father had given him on his 

birthday and he cut that 
one off. Then he reached 
up to the sky with the 
white wand, and he could 
scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw that on the 
end of it he had brought 
down one of the golden 
stars which he had chosen. 
With this wonderful thing 
really his he felt very 
happy, for he thought how 
the boys and girls would 
admire him, how proud his 
mother would be, and how 
his father would praise him 
for being such a brave fel- 
low. 

Then down the tree he 
came. Going downwards 
was not difficult, and Mar 
tin did not take long to 
reach the lower branches. 
Beneath him he could see 
the children still playing. 
Then the crackling of & 
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more touched the grass, 
he looked round to see 
what had made the chil- 
dren run away. He 
could see nothing to be 
afraid of, and he heard 
no sound except the sing- 
ing of the birds and the 
noise of the sheep as they 
cropped the grass. And 
as he listened the clock 
began to chime in the old 
church steeple. 

It was disappointing 
that the boys had not 
waited to see him come 
down with the white 
wand in his hand and the 
golden star glittering at 
the end of it, but that 
made him all the more 

er to hurry home and 
tell his mother. 

Near his mother’s door, 
which was at the entrance 
to the village, Martin 
saw some children whom 
he did not know. While he was wondering | 
who they could be—for strangers were not 
often seen in this place—they turned away 
with a laugh that was nearly a cry and ran 
down the street. Then he opened the door 
of his mother’s house, and a woman he had 
never seen before, who was sitting by the 
fire inside, with a baby on her knee, looked 
up and said sharply, ‘‘ Nothing to-day.” 

“Where’s my mother ?” said Martin. 

“Your mother !” and the woman laughed. 

“Yes, my own mother, and my father; 
this is our house.” 

“This is my house,” said the woman, “and 
was my mother’s house ever since old Betsy 
died, years ago.” 

“Betsy is my mother’s name ; father calls 
her Betsy.” 

“That may be, that may be, but there’s 
nobody of that name here,” said this cross 
woman. Then she turned Martin rather 
roughly from the door, and shut it behind 
him with a bang. 

There was a shout of laughter in the street. 
It was the time when the young men were 
coming home after having finished their day’s 
work in the fields. They had seen some one 
pushed out of a house, and had heard a door 
slam, and they thought it was a good joke, 
so they laughed again. 

“Hallo, old man, who has been ill-using 
you?” they asked, as they gathered round 
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the boy who had been turned from the door 
of his mother’s house. 

Martin looked round, but he saw no old 
man. Then one of the young fellows tapped 
him on the shoulder, and said, 

“They'll give you nothing in that house.” 

“T don’t want anything,” said Martin: 
“that is our house, and I have something to 
tell my mother.” 

How the young men laughed ! 

“Yes, you are strangers and you don’t 
know her, and you don’t know me; but she'll 
be glad I’m down safely from the top of the 
tree; and with this ’'m going to make her 
happy.” He held out hss white wand with 
the golden star glittering on the end of it, 
but to the young men it seemed only a plain 
stick. So they looked at one another seriously 
as if they were sorry for him, and they 
said—* Poor old man !” 

Then they left him, and he walked along 
the street, for the sun was setting and it was 
near the time when he should go to meet his 
father coming from his work. 

The people stood at their doors and stared 
at him curiously as he passed. He knew 
none of them and none of them spoke to 
him; so he felt troubled. Then he meta 
very old woman. It was at last some one he 
knew—old Margaret, the grandmother of one 
of the little girls who played every day at 
the foot of the tree. He stopped her. 
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self was older even than 
she was. For in climbing 
the tree he had forgotten 
about everything and 
everybody ; in his eager. 
ness quite forgetting that 
Time was passing, and 
that it was a long, long 
distance from the foot to 
the top of the tree. But 
Time was passing all the 
same, and had in passing 
left its marks as strongly 
on Martin as on every- 
body else. He looked at 
his hands—they were thin 
and yellow ; he saw that 
his clothes were worm; 
his back and his knees 
were bent. The years 
that had gone by had 
seemed to him only one 
day; and that day was 
now nearly over. He was 
all that remained of the 
strong boy who climbed 

‘ the tree for the wonder- 

“Did Mary tell you I had gone up the | ful treasure at the top, and, now that the 
tree to-day ?” | treasure was his, there was nobody who 

“What Mary ?” asked the old woman. knew him to say “ Well done ! ”—nobody 

“Mary Wood, your own grandchild, who | left who could take pleasure in his prize. 
lives with you,” said Martin. Then sadly, and with a heavy heart, he 

“I am Mary Wood, and I’ve no grand-| walked slowly back through the village in 
child left,” said the old woman. which he was born, where nobody knew him 

“But do you not know me ?” and where he knew nobody. Wandering on, 

“T never saw you before,” said Mary | his steps led him back to the foot of the great 
Wood. 

“But I went up the great tree this 
morning, and I’ve got the white wand 
and the golden star !” 

“ What tree ?” 

“The great tree by the river, where we 
always play,” said Martin. 

* Ah, now I do remember,” said the 
old woman; “there was a boy I knew 
who climbed up the great tree—as we 
used to call it. That was a long time 
ago—when we were little children. He 
never came back again.” 

“What did they call the boy ?” 

“What did they call him? Dear, dear! 
what did they call him? Ah, yes, Hazel 
was his name, Martin Hazel, and he lived 
in that very house, with his father and 
mother: but they are dead these many, 
many years, and Martin never came back. 
No, he never came back.” 

Then Martin felt all at once that the 
old woman spoke of him, and that he him- 
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tree. Here he sat down, and because the 
world was empty of all the faces he had 
eared to look at, he bowed his head and 
wept. As he thought of his old friends he 
wished with all his heart that he might see 
them and be happy with them again. And 
while he was crying and longing, with the 
white wand in his hand and the golden star 
glittering on the top of it, he was gently 
lifted up, and up, and up, till the golden star 
found its own place in the sky. And there 
the white wand grew into a lovely flower 
that would never wither. And there he saw 
his father and his mother; and everybody 
he loved was there; and nothing was there 
but perfect happiness. 

And so he got what he had wished for, 
even the dearest wish of his heart. 





* * * + * 

“ Wasn’t it a pity, mother,” said the little 
listener, “that Martin stayed so long away 1?” 

“Yes, it was sad. But you see, when one 
is busy trying to get that thing he wishes, 
he nearly always neglects other things that 
are much more worth having. Then, when 
it is too late, he finds that the happiness he 
missed would have been far greater than any 
pleasure he has, because the object he strove 
so hard to gain turns out to be of very little 
value after all.” 

“ Well, mother, J wouldn’t stay away from 
you all that time for anything.” 

“T think, my boy, you had better not 
promise that. You have your tree to climb 
yet!” 





PSYCHICAL 


By Proressor W. 


oy a former paper we were considering the 
phenomena of sympathetic vibration, or 
the response one sounding body awakens 
in another which can vibrate at a simi- 
lar rate. A familiar illustration of this 
occurs when, lifting the damper from the 
strings of a pianoforte, we sing a note :—a 
faint echo of our voice is heard issuing from 
the instrument, owing to the sympathetic 
vibration of that particular string which cor- 
responds to the note we have sung. More- 
over, with a light substance like air, instead 
of a string, an extremely minute force can 
excite a response ; it is thus the resonance of 
organ pipes, &c., is produced. Furthermore, 
when, in addition to being a light substance 
capable of synchronous vibration, the body 
isin a delicately poised condition, or a state 
of unstable equilibrium, then an altogether 
Inappreciable force, acting even from a con- 
siderable distance, may produce a profound 
and startling effect, for the sympathetic vibra- 
tion pulls the trigger, as it were, and suddenly 
liberates stored energy. A sensitive flame 
18 a body in such a state of sensitive sym- 
pathy ; it is a tall jet of gas on the verge of 
roaring, and sounds too shrill or too faint for 
our ears to perceive are detected by a vigor- 
ous response on the part of the flame. 
Whereas, on the other hand, a much greater 
force impinging upon a body not in this re- 
sponsive state will give rise to no perceptible 
disturbance. 

Nor need we confine our attention to so- 
horous vibrations. Similar phenomena are 
found to occur in the vastly more rapid and 
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subtle vibrations of the luminiferous ether, 
which give rise to luminous, thermal, and 
electric radiations. It is by making use of 
the electric resonance which occurs in a con- 
ductor of the proper length that the exist- 
ence of electric radiation has been proved, 
and the wave-length of the radiation deter- 
mined. All through physical nature we see 
this wide-spread law of resonance or sympa- 
thetic vibration. It is not therefore unreason- 


able to suppose, that when we pass from the 
physical world to the world of mind that we 
shall at times encounter the operation of a 


similar law. Here and there we find a 
vivid idea, or a concentrated thought, or an 
intense feeling, or a supreme experience, 
occurring in one mind awakening in another, 
and perhaps distant, mind an echo of the 
same idea, thought, or feeling—blurred or 
faint, it may be, but nevertheless asserting 
its distinctive character either by its spon- 
taneity, its persistence, or the startling im- 
pression it creates. Have we not all occa- 
sionally had experiences which look very 
like a fragmentary community of thought or 
sensation with some friend, or of an idea 
arising simultaneously in two minds, which 
could not be accounted for by any previous 
train of thought or communication, and 
which we noted as a singular coincidence? 
Such coincidences are of course too uncertain 
and infrequent to allow us to deduce conclu- 
sions of any scientific value, though in many 
languages they have given rise to proverbial 
sayings. From a purely physiological point 
of view we might, indeed, expect that 
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nervous energy, which like electricity can be 
transmitted by conduction, would also, like 
electricity, exhibit the phenomenon of induc- 
tion, or the transmission of its influence 
through space by means of the all-pervading 
and intangible ether. 

Experiment alone can determine whether 
such an action takes place, that is to say, 
whether a mental act in one brain can give 
rise to a corresponding impression in another 
brain, independently of any known method 
of communication between the two. Obvi- 
ously it would be a matter of the greatest 
possible interest to establish indisputably 
such a mode of thought transmission if it 
really exists. For not only would it vastly 
enlarge our knowledge, helping us to under- 
stand many obscure phenomena, such, for 
example, as mental epidemics; but to the 
reverent and thoughtful mind it would show 
the reasonableness of inspiration, and of 
answers to prayer, and remove one of the 
strongholds of materialistic philosophy. 

Considerations such as the foregoing influ- 
enced the present writer when, nearly twenty 
years ago, he began an experimental inquiry 
into the direct action of mind upon mind. Evi- 
dence was first obtained showing that, in the 
abnormal condition known as the mesmeric 
trance, a word or mental picture kept vividly 
before the mind of the mesmeriser was repro- 
duced in the subject’s mind, in a more or 
less perfect manner. Repeated experiments 
convinced the writer that neither fraud 
nor unconscious collusion could explain the 
results obtained, and that there appeared to 
be, what the older mesmerists have again 
and again asserted, a veritable thought trans- 
ference from one mind to another. The 
conclusions arrived at were brought before 
the British Association by the writer, at the 
meeting in Glasgow in 1876, and it was sug- 
gested that a committee of experts should be 
appointed to investigate the whole question. 
Unfortunately some other topics of a more 
debateable character were mixed up in the 
discussion that ensued, and considerable op- 
probrium fell upon the author of the paper. 
Phenomena that transcended the recognised 
channels of sense were considered, and per- 
haps rightly considered, to lie outside the 
scope of any existing scientific body. 

To enlist other workers in this investiga- 
tion, and to publish the results obtained, it 
therefore became necessary to found a new 
scientific society, and thus the Society for 
Psychical Research came into existence. 


It is true there are still not a few per- 





sons,—but their number is rapidly dimin. 
ishing,—who view with undisguised ¢op. 
tempt the whole class of phenomena which 
that society was founded to investigate, 
There is an anecdote related in the journals 
of Miss Caroline Fox which is not an inapt 
illustration of the state of mind of some of 
our scornful friends. Dr. Lloyd, a former 
and famous provost of Trinity College, Dub. 
lin, told Miss Fox, that when the late Astro. 
nomer Royal, Sir George Airy, was in Dublin, 
Sir W. R. Hamilton mentioned to him a new 
and wonderful mathematical discovery he had 
made. Airy, after a time, interposed with 
the remark, “No, it is impossible!” Sir 
William replied, “I have been investigating 
the matter closely for the last five months 
and cannot doubt its truth.” “ But,” said 
Airy, “ I’ve been thinking over it for the last 
five minutes, and cannot see it at all.” 

The founders of the Society for Psychical 
Research, after many years of personal in- 
quiry, felt that the time had arrived whena 
systematic and organized attempt should be 
made to investigate that large group of psy- 
chical phenomena which lie outside the recog- 
nised boundaries of scientific knowledge. 
The literature of this debatable border-land 
between the territory conquered by science 
and the dark regions of ignorance and super- 
stition is enough to fill a library. No doubt 
much of this literature is valueless, and much 
of the evidence adduced inconclusive. Yet 
in spite of all deductions, the candid inquirer 
will inevitably come to the conclusion that 
it is nothing less than a reproach to the en 
lightened age in which we live, that we should 
remain in a state of uncertainty as to the 
reality of a class of phenomena, the impor- 
tance of which it is impossible to exaggerate 
even if only a fraction of what is alleged by 
credible witnesses can be shown to be true. 

The task of examining such residual phe- 
nomena had often been undertaken by ind- 
vidual effort, but never hitherto by any 
scientific society ; nor was it possible to ob 
tain the publication by any existing learned 
society of the results of an experimental 
investigation of these phenomena. Impressed 
by these considerations, a conference, col 
vened by the present writer and a friend, was 
held in London, early in January, 1882, and 
the Society for Psychical Research was the 
outcome of this conference. The society was 
definitely constituted the following month, 
and sketched out a programme of its oper 
tions. Since then its work has been actively 
carried on, and it has now published st 
volumes of carefully edited proceedings, be 
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sides four volumes of its journal, the latter 
containing records of much interest and value, 
but which require somewhat further classi- 
fication and investigation. In addition to 
this, two learned and bulky volumes, called 
“Phantasms of the Living,” the joint work of 
Messrs. Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, have 
been issued under the auspices of the society. 

We will now briefly glance at the nature 
of the work on which the society is en- 
gaged. 

I. The foremost place was given to an “Ex- 
amination of the nature and extent of any 
influence which may be exerted by one mind 
upon another, otherwise than through the 
recognised sensory channels.” 

It was considered, and rightly, as subse- 
quent experience has shown—that if the 
so-called thought-reading, or as it is pre- 
ferably called, thought transference, be really 
what it professes, then in the direct action of 
mind upon mind will be found the clue to 
many otherwise inexplicable phenomena. 
For there can be no doubt whatever in the 
opinion of any one who has given adequate 
time to a study of the literature of experi. 
mental psychology, that there does exist, 
amidst much illusion and deception, an im- 
portant body of remarkable phenomena, 
which are prima facie inexplicable on any 
generally recognised hypothesis, and which 
if incontestably established, would be of the 
— value to human knowledge. 

ere, however, it is necessary to be on one’s 
guard against the ordinary drawing-room and 
platform performances, which go by the name 
of “Thought Reading,” but which are nothing 
more than an exhibition of delicate tactile 
sensibility. Men like Mr. Stuart Cumberland 
and the late Mr. Irving Bishop accomplish 
their feats by the unconscious muscular in- 
dications given by those who know the place 
where the object is hidden, or the nature of 
the figure that is to be written by the so- 
called “thought reader.” Contact of some 
kind is, in general, necessary for the exercise 
of this muscle-reading, as it should be called, 
though unconscious signs and gestures may 
afford a clue to success. Neither agent nor 
percipient is consciously deluding the spec- 
tator ; the collusion between them must be 
unconscious on both sides, otherwise success 
will be doubtful. 

All this is well known and explicable by 
recognised scientific causes. Public perform- 
ances of “ clairvoyance” and “ thought read- 
me are more generally conducted by direct 
collusion between the exhibitor and his sub- 


ject. A code is arranged beforehand, so that 





the question asked or the sign given shall 
convey the requisite information. In fact a 
public platform is the last place to look for 
any novel psychical phenomena ; those who 
cater for public amusement are not concerned 
with science, but with the success of their 
performance in pleasing or in mystifying 
their audience. 

How then, it may be asked, can we dis- 
criminate between conscious or unconscious 
collusion and true thought transference, if 
such there be? Obviously, to carry out a 
code two at least must be concerned ; if one 
is an entire stranger to, or secluded from the 
other, a code of signals is practically im- 
possible ; and muscle-reading can be guarded 
against not only by avoiding contact, but by 
insisting that the idea to be transferred shall 
not be a thing to be done but a word to be 
spoken. Obviously, if A thinks of the name 
“Esther Ogle,” and B guesses what is thought 
of, no word being spoken and no movement 
allowed, the explanation cannot be tactile 
sensibility of one or the other, but is either (a) 
fraud on the part of A and B, or (8) accidental 
coincidence, or (y) something new to science 
which we will call “thought transference.” 
Fraud and chance can both be eliminated, 
and the result, even of the earlier investiga- 
tions by the present writer and others, went 
far to establish that thought transference was 
a@ vera causa. 

Details of some of the evidence on behalf 
of thought transference will be given in a 
subsequent paper ; here we will only allude 
to the fact that our own earlier experiments, 
as well as the opinions held by men like the 
late Professor De Morgan, F.R.S.; Professor 
Gregory; Dr. Mayo, F.R.S.; Dr. Elliotson 
and Dr. Esdaile, and others, who had experi- 
mented with persons in the mesmeric trance, 
had led to the conviction that there was a 
prima facie case on behalf of thought trans- 
ference. 

At the same time the inherent improba- 
bility of the fact is so great that a very large 
amount of evidence of the most incontestable 
character is necessary to bring this agency 
within the category of established scientific 
truths. That evidence is now gradually 
accumulating, and there can be little doubt 
that before the close of the next ten years, 
thought transference will be as freely accepted 
by men of science as mesmerism now is. 

II. The whole subject of mesmerism, once 
ridiculed and then attacked by the medical 
profession with an animosity which betrayed 
perhaps a conscious weakness, is now in a 
fair way of being admitted under the modi- 
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fied name of hypnotism. It is worthy of 
note, however, that only so much of the wide 
group of mesmeric phenomena has been ac- 
cepted by orthodox science, as can be ex- 
plained in terms of our existing knowledge. 
As therefore observations on the more occult 
phenomena of mesmerism are still rejected 
as worthless by orthodox opinion (though 
they are almost as well attested as the 
simpler phenomena), this subject forms the 
next leading feature in the programme of 
the society's work. The “mesmeric trance,” 
with its alleged insensibility to pain, the so- 
called clairvoyance and other allied mesmeric 
phenomena, are, if true, surely worth a pro- 
longed effort to establish, and then to un- 
ravel. 

III. Honestand painstaking observers have 
written lengthy works to record the singular 
effect produced on the sensory nerves, especi- 
ally the nerve of sight, by certain crystals 
or by magnetism. Quite possibly these 
observers may have been mistaken or their 
observations vitiated by some unsuspected 
and simple cause. On the other hand they 


may not have been mistaken, for there 
is no & priori reason why some individuals 
should not be much more sensitive to pecu- 


liar agencies than others, and no one knows 
all the causes that can or cannot excite sen- 
sation. The error, if it be one, is widespread, 
and should be dissipated by a competent and 
authoritative tribunal ; on the other hand, if 
any relations exist, hitherto unrecognised by 
science, between living organisms and mag- 
netic and electric forces, or between living 
and inanimate bodies, the fact is worth know- 
ing, and hence this subject comes within the 
scope of the society’s inquiries. 

So far we have problems which can be 
dealt with by the ordinary method of ex- 
perimental research; a research, it is true, 
more tedious and uncertain than that involv- 
ing only physical data, inasmuch as the in- 
struments employed are living beings of 
exceptional organization, but nevertheless a 
research requiring precisely the same habit 
of mind and patient care that is involved in 
any other experimental inquiries. 

IV. We now come to investigations requir- 
ing more literary and forensic skill, namely, 
the collection and collation of evidence that 
exists on behalf of such spontaneously re- 
curring phenomena as impressions or appari- 
tions at the moment of death, or when some 
distant friend is dying or in peril. To these 
we may add the investigation of reports of 
disturbances and apparitions in houses re- 
puted to be haunted. The former will excite 





less ridicule than the latter, for most men, 
if they were honest enough to confess it, have 
found it very hard to explain away the testi. 
mony of credible witnesses to the occurrences 
of startling hallucinations or of ghostly ap. 
pearances resembling some person, and coin- 
ciding with the moment of that person's 
death. 

But the fear of ridicule is surely an un. 
worthy motive to deter us from an impartial 
inquiry. We are simply concerned with the 
question, “ Will these statements bear severe 
scrutiny ; are they verifiable by competent 
witnesses, or are they merely the morbid 
hallucinations of some excited imagination {” 
The Literary Committee of the Society for 
Psychical Research has made a vigorous 
attempt to grapple with these phenomena by 
the cross-examination of all available wit 
nesses, and by collecting and sifting a mass 
of first-hand evidence bearing on the question 
of apparitions and hallucinations generally, 
The first instalment of their work appears in 
two bulky volumes, already referred to, pub- 
lished in 1886 under the title of “ Phantasms 
of the Living.” These volumes contain the 
record of more than 700 cases after the 
elimination of worthless narratives. 

V. Finally we have the more debateable 
phenomena of Spiritualism. Some have 
thought that this subject is so contemptible, 
that it ought never to have been included 
within the objects of any society composed 
of sane and presumably sensible men; others 
have thought that it was too dangerous a 
subject to meddle with, whilst others again 
have expressed their opinion that this sub- 
ject is the only one really worthy of the 
society’s investigation ; that in interest and 
importance it surpasses all other questions, 
and that the council of the society have dis 
played far too much caution and reserve in 
dealing with a class of phenomena that has 
received the attestation of men like the late 
Earl Dunraven and the present Earl Craw- 
ford; of Mr. Crookes, the eminent chemist 
and now president of the Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers; of Mr. A. R. Wallace, the 
famous naturalist; of the late Professor 
Zollner of Berlin, a distinguished astronomer; 
of the late Mr. S. C. Hall, and scores of other 
well-known names. Undisturbed by these 
opposing views the society has pursued its 
course, and if only a partial and preliminary 
record of its inquiries, in this difficult field 
of its labours, is as yet published, it is be 
cause of the wise rule that has guided the 
council of the society, namely, that the 
greater the antecedent improbability of any 
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dass of phenomena the more extensive and 
unimpeachable must be the evidence adduced 
on its behalf. Meanwhile important re- 
searches in other directions are throwing 
light upon this subject, so that whilst some 
of the phenomena of spiritualism may 
eventually be found to be due to extra-ter- 
rene causes, of many we may already say that 
the explanation will be very different from 
that entertained by spiritualists as a body. 

This, then, is the extensive programme 
which the society has before it. Its aim, as 
stated on the foundation of the society, “is 
to approach these various problems without 
prejudice or prepossession of any kind, and 
in the same spirit of exact and unimpassioned 
inquiry which has enabled science to solve 
so many problems, once not less obscure nor 
less hotly debated. The founders of this 
society fully recognise the exceptional diffi- 
culties which surround this branch of research ; 
but they nevertheless believe that by patient 
and systematic effort some results of per- 
manent value may be attained.” 

The number of adhesions to the society, 
and the support of men whose opinion is 
entitled to weight, have exceeded the most 
sanguine anticipations of those who were 
present at the foundation of the society in 
1882. At present there are some 700 mem- 
bers and associates, besides a flourishing 
branch in the United States, and two some- 
what similar societies on the Continent.* 

The society has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in having for its president from its 
foundation, except for a short period, when 
the late Professor Balfour Stewart occupied 
the presidential chair, the emjnent Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge, Professor Henry Sidgwick. It 
is no exaggeration to say that to Professor 
and Mrs. Sidgwick’s wise counsel and un- 
grudging expenditure of both time and 
means in the serviceof the society, its present 
position is largely due. Among the vice- 
presidents of the society are Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
distinguished brother and brother-in-law, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, and Lord Ray- 


leigh, Hon. Sec. of the Royal Society ; the | 


well-known American astronomer, Mr. T. P. 
Langley; the Marquis of Bute, and the 
Bishops of Ripon and Carlisle. The council 


*It is perhaps desirable to mention that a membership of 
the Society does not imply the acceptance, on the part of any 
member or associate, of any particular explanation of the phe- 
nomena investigated, nor the necessary belief in any occult 
powers. A note to this effect is inse’ in the Constitution of 
the Society. Members, who pay two guineas annually, are 
entitled to all the privileges, and are eligible to all the offices of 
the Society ; associates, who pay a guinea annually, can attend 
the meetings, and receive the publications of the Society. The 


office of the Society is at 19, Buckingham Street, Adelphi 
London, WC. ty 5 g t, phi, 


of the society includes such eminent names 
as Professor J. C. Adams, F.R.S.; Mr. 
Crookes, F.R.S.; Dr. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. ; 
Dr. A. Macalister, F.R.S.; Professor J. J. 
Thomson, F.R.S.; Dr. Venn, F.R.S.; Mr. 
G. Bidder, Q.C.; and Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., Lord Tennyson, and Mr. A. R. Wal- 
|lace are honorary members, and the corre- 
| sponding members include many distin- 
guished men of science, both in the United 
States and on the Continent. 

Nor must it be forgotten how much psychi- 
cal research owes to the late Mr. Edmund 
Gurney and to Mr. F. W. H. Myers. The 
former relinquished the prospect of a bril- 
liant career at the Bar to devote his highly- 
trained powers and unflagging industry to 
the entire service of the society, as its hon. 
secretary, in which office he was ably suc- 
ceeded by his friend, Mr. Myers. The latter, 
| by his many eloquent and suggestive papers 

in the reviews, and by twenty years of 
| strenuous psychological investigation, has 
| freely sacrificed time and health in the 
i prosecution of the work undertaken by the 
| society. Such examples are happily not 
|uncommon in other fields of learning, but 
| the stimulus to self-sacrifice is very different 
in the two cases. In one honour and re- 
nown reward the investigator, whereas in 
the other no such prospect lies before the 
inquirer. On the contrary, those seekers 
after truth who are led thereby into conflict 
with the current beliefs and popular preju- 
dices of the day, must be prepared to en- 
counter ridicule, misrepresentation, and even 
loss of position. As Professor Ch. Richet 
has well remarked in the “Revue Philo- 
sophique” for December, 1884 :— “ Le 
courage du savant ne consiste pas seulement 
a faire sur le choléra, la rage et la liquéfac- 
tion des gaz, des expériences dangereuses 
pour sa vie. Le courage est aussi pour lui & 
| affronter l’opinion quand il pense que son 
devoir est de le faire, et 4 dire ce qu'il croit 
| étre la vérité.” The amusing ingenuity that 
| was until lately exercised in re as | those 
who led the way in experimental psychology 
is beginning to disappear, and our incredu- 
| lous friends, as Professor Sidgwick has re- 
marked, “are now generally content to regard 
the interest that so many men of undisputed 
scientific culture take in these phenomena as 
an unexplained mystery like the phenomena 
themselves.” We must defer to a subsequent 
paper a summary of some of the more re- 
markable conclusions which the society has 
reached. 
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THE MONASTERY OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


By ‘*ETOILE,” Avrsor or ‘‘ Events mn aN Irish CountRry-HOUSE.” 


J REALISED a dream of many years 

when, some months ago, I knelt in 
the beautiful little chapel of the monastery 
of the Great St. Bernard, at the Benediction 
Service. Year by year, night after night, this 
vigil of prayer has been piously held for cen- 
turies. When the milder weather of sum- 
mer permits, peasants from the neighbouring 
valleys attend the services kept amidst these 
mountain solitudes. The chapel, in which 
the Byzantine order of architecture predomi- 
nates, is of excellent proportions, and can 
accommodate a congregation of about two 
hundred and fifty persons ; the nave and 
chancel are each about sixty feet in length, 
and twenty-eight in width, and the beautiful 
groined roof rises nearly sixty feet from the 





floor. The chapel contains a beautiful paint 
ing of the founder of the order, St. Bernard 
de Menthon, attended by a St. Bernard dog. 
In one corner of the chapel stands the old 
iron trone or chest, in which visitors who 
have received the hospitality of these kind 
fathers may deposit their donations—the 
rules of the order not permitting direct pay- 
ment, though all are welcomed and receive 
every attention and kindness. 

After a journey of at least nine hours from 
Martigny, the Hospice is found in a narrow 
Alpine gorge, where it is in some degree pre 
tected from storms. The highest inhabited 
point of the Alps, it stands a monument of re 
ligious fervour and enterprise, to aid the 
traveller when beset with peril. The build 
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ings are situated in the Valais Canton, and 
stand on the border of a small lake, through 
the centre of which lies the boundary be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. The monastery 
comprises two sets of buildings, three stories 
high. In the main building visitors are re- 
ceived, and comfortably lodged ; here also 
live the monks and the novices. The smaller 
building is chiefly used for the accommoda- 
tion of peasants, and is partly used as a 
granary. Stables and commodious store- 
rooms are situated beneath, and all are 
heated throughout the year by stoves in 
which wood is burnt. The present edifice is 
said to date from 1680. A terrible fire in 
1557 partly destroyed the Hospice, but it 
was rebuilt in 1558, and considerable addi- 
tions arid repairs were made in 1825. Pro- 
visions and fuel are brought up long dis- 
tances, and with great labour, from the 
valleys below; and a large number of mules 
is employed in this necessary and costly ser- 
vice. Supplies can be obtained with com- 
parative safety only in July, August, Sep- 
tember, and part of October. At the village 
of St. Pierre, the monastery owns a large and 
substantial store-house, where a quantity of 
wood as well as provisions is always stored ; 
some distance higher up and nearer to the 


Hospice is another and smaller depét for 
stores, while the farms for the produce of 
vegetables, milk, &c., lie in the valley on the 


Italian side. The Hospice is now in commu- 
nication with Martigny by telegraph and 
telephone, and the last six miles of carriage 
road will soon be completed. Travellers to the 
monastery are often in great danger from the 
sudden storms and mists which arise. Snow 
falls about the last week in 
September, and remains until 
July, having often reached a 
depth of eighteen feet. During 
the winter months, and especi- 
ally in November and Decem- 
ber, violent tempests rage, 
while nearly all the clear, 
bright days of the year belong 
to January, February and Sep- 
tember. The natural surround- 
ings are rugged, lofty Alpine 
heights and pinnacles, from 
whose summits often crash 
down huge masses of ice and 
snow, crushing and carrying 
away all obstacles. Telegraph 
poles and the occasional tra- 
veller are almost the only 
things that break the monotony 
of the waste (where a little 








coarse grass and plenty of boulders and 
stones are seen) and suggest the presence of 
the human race. 

Mont Blanc, Mont Velan, Monte Rosa, 
and other kings among mountains, are visible 
at times from the heights surrounding the 
monastery. Often, for many consecutive 
days, only chance glimpses can be obtained 
of these lordly peaks, because of the rolling 
clouds, snow storms and mists that swathe 
the whole Alpine region. Occasionally these 
mountains emerge, clad in ineffable whiteness, 
under the golden rays of the rising or setting 
sun. 

The region of the Great St. Bernard has 
been carefully explored for many years by 
the brethren, in search of the Alpine plants 
which are peculiar to the district. As many 
of them are excellent botanists, a list of 
about one hundred rare specimens has been 
compiled during their hours of recreation. 

The Lake adjoining the monastery is a 
unique phenomenon—at this lofty elevation. 
It is rarely free from ice, and in one part is 
deep. Mountain trout are caught in it. 
Situated in the midst of a desolate region of 
ice and snow, no chant of birds breaks the 
oppression of the “‘Cyclade Isle ”—free of 
vegetation, trees, or bushes—where the blast, 
fresh from the North Pole, roars wildly and 
shrilly. 

About one thousand years ago the simple 
faith of an Order of monks led to the founda- 
tion of a monastery, which served as a 
model for the succeeding one, known as the 
Great St. Bernard. Space precludes me 
from even alluding to the remarkable men 
who have served in this Order. The influ- 
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ence they have exercised, the irreproachable 
lives they have led, the good and kindly 
deeds they have done, are known only to 
God. 

As regards the interior organization of St. 
Bernard and its brother monastery, that on 
the Simplon, they are governed by the canons 
of St. Augustine, being immediately under 
the direction of their prevét, who usually 
resides at Martigny. These monasteries be- 
long to the Order of St. Bernard de Men- 
thon. They do not hold, as is generally sup- 
posed, from the Pope an order to dispense 
with fasting, in consequence of the sever- 
ity of the climate under which they carry 
out their works of mercy, for they fast on 
Saturdays, except during Easter week. The 
daily administration is under the Prior, who 
resides in the monastery. He is assisted by 
the “ infirmier,” who has the immediate care 
of the sick and infirm, and by the ‘‘claven- 
dier” and the “ elemosinaire,” whose duty it 
is to receive travellers. There is also the 
“ pére-maitre,” who, with his assistants, un- 
dertakes the instruction and education of the 
novices. These young men, usually of excel- 
lent position and good family, are not ad- 
mitted to the Order until after three years’ 


noviciate, unless their physical appearance 
and general health indicate that they are not 
likely to succumb to the severe Alpine 


climate. A residence of about ten years 
tends to undermine the constitutions of even 
hardy brethren, though some are able to 
endure twenty years of this rigorous life be- 
fore they are removed, either to end their days 
in the retreat of the Order in the more genial 
climate of Martigny, or, if their health allows, 
to fill the positions of curés in the Roman 
Catholic churches of the Canton Valais. 

The exercise of untiring, unceasing hospi- 
tality towards all travellers, without any dis- 
tinction as to nation or religious belief, is the 
special vocation of these good monks. They 
often minister to several hundreds daily, 
and during the winter season (which often 
lasts over eight months) their hourly task 
is one of great self-sacrifice. Two of the 
lay-brethren (“‘maronniers”) leave the mon- 
astery (after All Saints’ Day each year till 
the middle of May) every morning on foot, 
attended by their intelligent dogs, and go 
as far as the Italian and the Valais refuges, 
which are distant one hour and forty minutes 
respectively. When, however, the snow has 
fallen through the night, or when storms and 
tempests rage, these journeys frequently ex- 
tend over several hours. The lay-brethren 
are always accompanied by some of the 





monks, as they often find on the route tra. 
vellers almost frozen by cold, or sleepin 
that sleep which soon terminates in death 
They are rescued from their’ peril, given 
some of the food and drink carried by the 
dogs in a roll round their necks, and are 
guided up to the monastery, where, under 
the care of the “infirmier,” they are restored 
to health and vigour, and enabled to proceed 
on their journey. Should frost-bite render 
amputation necessary, they are carried to the 
hospital of Aosta, on the Italian side of the 
mountain. Should‘any die at the Hospice, 
their remains are deposited in the morgue, 
in company with the bodies of those who 
have been overwhelmed by snow-drifts, or 
have lost their lives from exposure. The 
monks are buried in a “ caverne” under the 
church. 

As a large proportion of the travellers who 
cross the St. Bernard, during the winter sea- 
son, belong to the working classes, often 
during the summer insufficiently fed and 
clothed, they have little stamina for re- 
sisting the exposure to a temperature gene- 
rally below freezing point. Unfortunately 
they do not always have sufficient provi- 
sion with them, and they therefore frequently 
drink spirits when fasting—a practice that 
tends to induce sleep. 

At the time of our visit there were not 
more than eleven monks, others being away 
for fifteen days’ holiday at Martigny. A 
wonderful air of calm pervaded the whole 
building. All is silent, except when a lay 
brother passes attending on the visitors, or 
the monks are going along the corridors 
towards the church for the three daily ser- 
vices. Light is admitted by small double 
windows through the solid walls, and while 
there is no sign of poverty, tokens of afflu- 
ence are absent, except in the church, where 
there is great opulence and good taste. 

An iron cross on the roadside, about a mile 
from the monastery, keeps green the memory 
of the brave Pére Francois Cart, who perished 
under an avalanche in November, 1845. On 
that day, accompanied by three “ maron- 
niers,” he left the monastery very early in 
the morning to cut a passage through the 
snow for some travellers who were on the 
track. He was overwhelmed by a large 
avalanche which suddenly fell, and died be- 
fore he could be rescued from the mass of 
snow. 

On 19th November, 1874, some merchants 
who had become storm-bound, and had in con- 
sequence enjoyed the hospitality of the mona® 
tery for some days, unfortunately insisted on 
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setting out, though the weather was still 
yery unfavourable. Five of the brethren and 
3 “maronnier” very kindly accompanied 
them, and they reached the valley of the 
Canton Proz in safety. The monks and their 
servant then set out on their return journey, 
and meeting a party of twenty ascending the 
Great St. Bernard, joined them. Within 
a very short distance from their destination 
a huge mass of snow and ice became detached 
from a hillside above them, and crashing 
onwards enveloped thirteen of the party, 
only five of whom were rescued alive, the 
monastic brothers, Canlard and Glassy, with 
the poor “maronnier,” being among the 
dead. 

A similar catastrophe, providentially with- 
out fatal results, took place in the spring 
of 1885. The “clavendier” and two ser- 
vants were occupied in repairing an aqueduct 
near their domicile when an avalanche sud- 
denly dropped from the Chenalettay peak, 
and buried the servants. The loud and lusty 
shouts for help of the survivor were, how- 
ever, heard at the Hospice, and a band of 
willing workers rushed out with snow shovels, 
and dug out the servants, who were little 
injured. 

I extract an account of Abbot Rudolph’s 
expedition to the monastery of the Great 
St. Bernard in 1128. The party, having 
arrived at Etroubles, at the foot of the 
mountain, succeeded at great personal risk 
in reaching St. Rami, where they were al- 
most swept away by an avalanche. “Then,” 
says the chronicler, “the small village was 
overcrowded by the throng of pilgrims, 
From the lofty and rugged heights above it 
often fell huge masses of snow, carrying away 
everything they encountered, so that when 
some parties of the guests had found their 
places, and others were still waiting near the 
houses, these masses swept the latter away, 
and suffocated some, while crushing and 
crippling others who were in the building— 
in such a continual state of death, they had 
to spend several days in this ill-omened 
village. Then the ‘marones’ (professional 
guides) of the mountain came of their own 
accord to the pilgrims, and offered for a large 
reward that they should try and open up the 
road, that the pilgrims should follow them 
on foot, then the horses after them, so that 
the path being well trodden down a good road 
might be made for the horses’ masters, who 
as, being more tender, might come after the 
others. Hence the ‘marones’ wrapped their 
heads round with felt because of the intense 
cold, put rough mittens on their hands, pulled 





on their high boots, the soles of which are 
armed with iron spikes on account of the 
slipperiness of the ice, took in their hands 
long poles to sound for the path, very deep 
under the snow, and boldly started for the 
usual road. It was very early in the morn- 
ing, and the pilgrims, in the greatest fear and 
trembling, prepared themselves, by celebrat- 
ing the ‘Divine Mysteries’ and communicat- 
ing, to face imminent death. While these 
devotions were taking place with the utmost 
fervency in church, a most sorrowful lament 
sounded throughout the village, for as the 
‘marones’ were advancing out of the village 
in one another’s steps, an enormous mass of 
snow, like a mountain, slipped from the 
rocks, overwhelming ten of them, and carry- 
ing them away as it seemed to the depths 
of hell.” This terrible catastrophe so tho- 
roughly frightened the abbot and the pil- 
grims that they made the best of their way 
back to the Italian plains. 

There is a massiveness and boldness which 
add to the charm of the wonderful historical 
associations about St. Bernard’s monastery. 
The entire pile is necessarily one of solidity, 
to cope with the ice and snow and tempests. 
The medieval builders have done nothing 
that is superfluous ; and they have not spared 
anything that was necessary for durability. 
They had, it is true, excellent rock founda- 
tion to work upon, but they must have been 
admirable architects and engineers to have 
not only brought up all building materials 
from the valleys below, but to have piled up 
and knit together walls, columns, and groined 
roofs which so beautifully and so thoroughly 
support each other. The fabric seems as fair 
as if it had lately left the builders’ hands, 
instead of being more than two hundred 
years old, and it has an unique type of archi- 
tecture. It is a fortunate coincidence for 
the world at large, and also for the lovers of 
art, that the Governments of France and Italy 
act in unity as regards the “ res anguste 
domi.” It is to be hoped there is no truth 
in the rumour that the progress of Alpine 
railways is likely to terminate the action of 
this venerable monastic Order. Its extinction 
would be a world-wide regret. The Hospice 
ought ever to be preserved as a sacred 
inheritance from bygone ages, and it would 
be a blot on modern civilisation to destroy 
its sphere of national utility. A most useful 
meteorological recording station has been 
established at the monastery. 

The perils which, during the revolutionary 
years 1847 and 1848, menaced the very ex- 
istence of this port of hospitality have long 
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passed away. It is one of the most noble evi- 
dences of the value of this work of Christi- 
anity, that a world-wide respect and admira- 
tion have been eminent factors in prevent- 
ing its destruction. The refectory walls are 
adorned with pictures and other works of art, 
which visitors have, from time to time, sent 
as presents ; and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
some years ago, presented a beautiful piano, 
on which some of the accomplished Fathers 
play during the long winter evenings. In one 
room is a valuable collection of relics, dis- 
covered, from time to time, in the neighbour- 
hood. Among them are a number of medals 
and over two thousand rare Celtic, Roman, 
and other coins. There are also portions of 
brass tablets, believed to be thank-offerings to 
the ancient temple of Jupiter Penninus, the 
remains of which are still visible at no great 
distance from the Hospice. The ancient name 
of the “Col de St. Bernard” was Jovis 
Pennini, and this designation is considered to 
be proof that at this strategical position Han- 
nibal made his celebrated passage of the Alps. 
The inscriptions found on monuments, the 
coins and votive tablets above-mentioned, all 
confirm this interesting belief. Among the 
early inscriptions is the following, which evi- 


dently alludes to the danger of passing over 
the mountain :— 





Cc. JVLIVS AN- 

TVLIVS PRAE- 

FECTVS COHOR- 
TIS ASTVRVM 
POENINO V. SOL. 


In the neighbourhood of the temple dedi. 
cated to Jupiter Penninus the Romans raised 
an edifice, where soldiers and traders could 
obtain shelter. As this was the way tra. 
versed by the legions sent from Rome to 
Gaul or Germany, the Republic kept the road 
in order. Between Martigny and the top of 
the Col numbers of traces of this ancient 
Roman road are visible. 

The Pyrenees are the reputed ancestral 
home of the magnificent St. Bernard dogs, 
which have a world-wide reputation. There 
were only four there during our visit; one 
had been sent to the farm on the Italian side 
of the mountain, and several mothers and 
younger dogs were there and at Martigny. 
The life of a St. Bernard dog rarely exceeds 
seven years, and their sufferings from rheu- 
matism are often great. They are wonder- 
fully amiable, gentle, and faithful. Their 
keen sense of smell readily enables them to 
rescue travellers overwhelmed in snow drifts, 
These sagacious animals are fed twice a day, 
and are not admitted into the upper rooms. 
During the winter the cows belonging to the 
monastery are kept and fed in the stables, 
and it often happens that the brethren have 


! not only to cut a passage into the stables to 


milk the cows, but also to cut a road through 
the snow to get into and out of the monas- 
tery. Within a hundred yards is the 
morgue, where lie the bodies of many who 
have perished in the mountains. Decompo 
sition is so greatly retarded by the extreme 
cold that the features can often be recognised 
for many years. 

The era of common general interest in the 
Alps commenced when Napoleon I. made his 
world-renowned passage over their 
and swiftly and suddenly descended on the 
Italian plains, with the campaign of —y 
as the brilliant result. The brethren of the 
Hospice availed themselves of the opportunity 
to offer hospitality to the military travellers. 

Though the pages of history have recorded 
in detail the famous passage of Napoleon 
and his artillery, and are comparatively 
silent about other similar feats, it is a well 
authenticated fact that, from the beginning 
of the Christian era, the route over the Great 
St. Bernard was used by the Romans. 

From various causes the property of the 
monastery has gradually diminished, but 116 
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widespread munificence has become so univer- 


| 


a lamp, and a crucifix; the rooms of the 


silly known and appreciated, that the French | elder brethren are warmed by stoves, and 
and Italian Governments annually grant a) some of them keep canaries, which thrive 
sufficient sum to make good any deficiency | well. A grille in the passage divides their 


in the fund needed 
for the support of the 
institution. Its ex- 
penses are necessarily 
very heavy, owing to 
the fact that every- 
thing for the service of 
the monastery has to 
be conveyed on the 
backs of men, horses, 
or mules. 

The site of the 
ancient Roman temple 
close by is indicated 
by a stone column at 
one point, and by a 
stone cross in another 
direction three hun- 
dred yards distant. 
The latter bears the 
inscription, “Deo Op- 
timo Maximo.” 

After remaining at 


Cross marking Site of the Ancient Roman Temple. 


rooms from those kept 
specially for visitors. 
Whenever they can, 
they take exercise in 
the open air for an 
hour daily, but in win- 
ter they can rarely do 
so more than twice a 
week. The Rev. Prior 
and brethren gave us a 
genuine welcome which 
was thoroughly felt 
and appreciated, for 
there was no chill cere- 
mony or selfishness. 
Profound _ scholars, 
men of refinement, 
who have cast aside the 
enjoyment of domestic 
bliss, love, position 
and wealth, dead by 
solemn life-long vows 
to the world, they live 


the monastery two years, the good brethren | their lives in the solitude of their cells and 


are entitled to a holiday of fifteen days, 
and usually go to Martigny and other 


the mountains; sharing, however, with their 
brother monks the services of the Church 


places in the valley. Their rooms—beauti-| and the special work of the Order, in this 
fully clean and airy—are simply furnished | lonely oasis of prayer, study, self-denial, and 
with a bed, two chairs, a wash-stand, a table, | good works. 





MISS LINSKILL. 


Qs Thursday, the 9th of April, died Mary 
Linskill, for many years a large con- 
tributor to this journal. Fragile health, 
straitened and even embarrassed circum- 
stances and many distressing incidents, too 
secluded habits and a very nervous and 
sensitive constitution, brought her life to its 
conclusion when she was barely past middle 
age. Precisely twenty years ago her “ Tales 
ot the North Riding” called forth favourable 
notices from reviewers, but gave little or no 
promise of the able delineation of Yorkshire 
character and scenery of which subsequent 
stories from her pen have been so full. We 
speak of her “nervous and sensitive consti- 
tution,” but we must not pass so lightly over 
the organization which gave her all her power 
as well as all her weakness. When the pre- 
sent writer first made her acquaintance, 
seventeen years ago, he was struck with the 
delicacy both of physical constitution and 





spiritual insight, and prophesied to himself a 
brief career, chequered alike by a keen capa- 
bility of both pain and pleasure. The deaths 
of her friends were heartrending, and in some 
cases even tragical ; and once, when a happy 
marriage was on the point of lifting her to 
independence, came a telegram to tell her 
that her promised husband was dead. Born 
with the organization we have described, it 
is less than a surprise that a life so peculiarly 
disciplined by sorrow and trouble should not 
have been a long one—that it did not even 
last till her great mental powers had com- 
pelled worldly success, and that again had 
conquered the difficulties of poverty, and 
achieved, instead, ease, the possibility of 
health, and the cheerfulness which attends 
them ; and the consequent liberation of the 
power of enjoyment, which even old age can- 
not check, and which certainly was in full 
existence in the subject of this memoir. We 
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find, for instance, in “The Haven under the 
Hill,” the vivid and eloquent description 
of a Leeds musical festival which is, we have 
reason to know, an account of her own 
great personal enjoyment. Again, in her 
“In Exchange for a Soul,” she sketches her 
own exquisite delight in Alpine and Italian 
scenery, when on a tour with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Lupton of Leeds, in 1887 ; and it is in 
remembrance of these generous and faithful 
friends, and of the many happy hours passed 
in their family circle, that she dedicates her 
story—“ Carl Forrest’s Faith”—“ to Harold 
and Edgar Lupton.” 

Reviewers have noticed with truth and 
with regret, that humour, in her stories, has 
been conspicuous by its absence ; and yet 
there are not wanting evidences, though few 
and slight, that this power existed, and a per- 
sonal friend of Miss Linskill assures the 
readers of a local paper that she “ had ready 
wit and a high appreciation of humour, and 
has told many a good story of character.” 
It is sad that untoward circumstances and 
almost unrelieved ill health, and much grief 
and sorrow, gave a painful and even op- 
pressively melancholy tone to her writings, 
so that her most interesting and life-like 


characters are persons struggling, like their 
author, with failure or misfortune, and 
moving about their life-work with downcast 
eyes, or sad pathetic glances, or tears wrung 


from nearly broken hearts. On the other 
hand these same conditions of life gave her 
not only a keen sympathy with suffering, 
but a subtle and delicate insight into the 
causes of it, and into the Rec el and pre- 
judices, the tone of mind and direction of 
opinions which sprang from their influences. 

Miss Linskill was born at Whitby on the 
13th December, 1840. Her father, Thomas 
Linskill, was a worker in jet—the chief trade 
in Whitby—but was not successful. After- 
wards he got an appointment as constable. 
He died at sixty-four years of age, much 
respected, but leaving nothing behind him 
for his wife and children—a small property 
which he had possessed having been partly 
destroyed by a landslip and the rest having 
been claimed by mortgagees. Miss Linskill, 
his eldest child, described him as a man 
very superior to his occupations and to the 
companions which his position in life pro- 
vided for him; and it was her deep love 
and veneration for him, and the influence 
of his refinement and true cultivation of 
mind upon her that really drew out and 
-confirmed her own delicate taste and high 
principles, and, in short, supplied the edu- 





cation which made her able and eager, after 
his death, to become the mainstay of he, 
mother and the younger children. She had 
served an apprenticeship to the business of 
a milliner, and later had acted as an amanp. 
ensis ; but ultimately, to earn what she could 
for them, she devoted herself to literature 
and painting, and in both these pursuits she 
attained great proficiency, and in the former 
earned real and deserved success, and would, 
had health and a longer life been vouchsafed, 
have achieved, in her own line, a modest 
fame. But, as every one who has attempted 
literature as a means of livelihood knows, 
the first steps of the ladder are very difficult; 
disappointments are endless and patience 
and spirit are often exhausted in the struggle. 
At one time Miss Linskill, in despair, deter. 
mined to try her fortune as an artist. To 
the last she worked more or less at art, 
especially during the tour we have mentioned 
in Switzerland and Italy, and made some 
sales of her pictures at long intervals. Her eye 
for form and colour made her flower painting, 
in particular, peculiarly delicate and beautiful. 
At one time she thought she had secured a 
kind and useful patron for her pictures. He 
gave her an order for two landscapes, with 
carte blanche as to price ; when finished he 
came to see them and admired them cordi- 
ally—he suggested alterations, which were 
made, and ordered them to be sent home. 
In due time she applied respectfully for 
payment—then again and again ; her heart 
sinking, as only that of a sensitive artist, 
poor and ailing, and with others dependent 
on her success, can sink. But one of the 
bitterest moments of her life was in store 
for her, when she found these two pic 
tures put down rudely at her door, unpro- 
tected, and without a word of explanation. 
Her literary adventure was more successful, 
and between’ 1871 and 1888 she had published 
and sold thirteen volumes and several short 
tales. The latter were many of them written 
for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Whatever may havebeenthe success of those 
works of fiction, Miss Linskill was not invari- 
ably happyin her relations with her publishers. 
She complained that she had, at times, to suffer 
from lack of promptitude in payment—a form 
of “ hope deferred ” which is one of the worst 
of a young author’s troubles. Of her associa 
tion with Goop Worps, cordial and mutually 
appreciative as it was, it scarcely becomes us to 
speak in these columns. At the same time, it 
would be, perhaps, a scarcely honest memoir if 
we did not recognise the fact that editors had 
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Miss Linskill’s Home in Old Whitby. 


their grievances also in their transactions with 
her ; for latterly in particular as her strength 
declined, her will also grew weak and appa- 
rently incapable of urging her to the point of 
applying to the tasks she had undertaken ; so 
that though promise after promise was made, 
each succeeding attempt to realise them ap- 
peared to become more and more hopelessly 
ineffectual. Finally, letters were not able to 
command an answer, and then the end was not 
far off. Illness was, without doubt, the cause 
of and excuse for this failure of will. Neural- 
gia and sleeplessness were terrible enemies, 
and a very natural resort to narcotics became 
by degrees an overwhelming temptation. 

At her father’s death the family lived in a 
quaint little house in Old Whitby, high up 
mm one of those narrow streets, almost pas- 
sages, or more correctly still, staircases, 
which are so interesting a feature of the old 
town of Whitby, on the east side of the 
miver, but which are deserted now by well- 
todo people for the more comfortable and 
sanitary, but utterly modern and common- 
pice, villas and terraces of the West Cliff. 

en the younger children dispersed, Miss 
kill and her mother moved to a little 





cottage near the village of Newholm, which 
a friend and admirer describes as “‘ivy- 
porched,” and “overlooking long stretches 
of pasture land,” where cattle graze. There, 
in a little parlour, “crowded with books, 
manuscripts and sketches,” Miss Linskill 
wrote most of her stories. In a little draw- 
ing-room below she received such friends as 
found her out in that distant and obscure 
corner of Yorkshire; and to that snug and 
pretty room came a solitary neighbour, 
faithful “through sunshine, rain and storm.” 
Thence, when strong enough, she walked to 
the places she described and sketched. But 
this solitude only encouraged her reserve, 
and nursed her melancholy, and we find her, 
during her foreign tour, weeping over the 
necessity of returning from the beauty and 
sunshine of Italy to her wild home in the 
bleak north. It is to be wished that she 
could have remained in the town of Whitby, 
and cultivated the hearty, if not especially 
refined hospitality of the honest Yorkshire 
folk she knew so well how to describe. Some 
years before her death she accomplished this 
change and resided in Spring Vale, Whitby ; 
but not altogether to her clventens, as her 
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A Corner of Miss Linskill’s Sitting-room, 


time and strength were much occupied in! 
receiving inquisitive interviewers and in 
advising young authors. 

In 1871 Miss Linskill, under the nom-de- 
guerre of “Stephen Yorke,” produced “Tales 
of the North Riding,” which Smith and 
Elder published in two volumes. In 1876 
Henry 8S. King and Co. brought out “ Cleve- 
den,” also in two volumes. In 1884 “Be- 
tween the Heather and the Northern Sea” 
was published by Richard Bentley in three 
volumes, which was followed in 1886 by 
“The Haven under the Hill,” published by 
the same firm, also in three volumes. The 
next year, Chatto and Windus published the 
last of her three-volume novels, “In Ex- 
change for a Soul.” 

For the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge Miss Linskill wrote, in 1883, 
“Carl Forrest's Faith”; in 1884, ‘The 
Magic Flute,” and in 1886, “The Garland 
of Seven Lilies.” Of other short stories, in 
1885, T. Fisher Unwin published, in one 
volume, “A Lost Son” and “The Glover's 
Daughter.” In 1887, J. Clarke and Co. 
published “ Hagar,” and in 1888 Ward and 
Downey published “ Robert Holt’s Illusion.” 
These three last were written long ago, but 
their publication was postponed till their 
author’s name was established. We believe 








that Mr. Bentley is projecting a new edition 


of the works of this authoress, whose genius 
and ability are fully admitted and were 
first utilised in Goop Worps. In this 
periodical most of Miss Linskill’s long stories 
first appeared as serials. ? 

It is not the biographer’s part to criticise, 
but it will not be inappropriate to express 
the present writer’s admiration of the author's 
powers and to fortify his opinion with quota- 
tions. Miss Linskill’s books read like the 
works of one—as they, indeed, are—whose 
preparation for them has not been made from 
association with her fellow-creatures, but from 
a wide acquaintance with books and a very 
loving familiarity and sympathy with nature. 
Thus when she writes of any except her 
humble Yorkshire neighbours, or of a heroine 
for whose feelings and character she must go 
beyond her own sphere, she gives an impres- 
sion of unreality, and of drawing upon an ex- 
alted and refined imagination, rather than on 
any knowledge orexperience. Such deserip- 
tions strike the reader as ambitious, and writ- 
ten as it were in italics ; but give her a genu- 
ine Yorkshire original, and it is difficult to 
overestimate thesubtlety of perceptionand the 
delicacy of delineation with which she draws 
the manner, the language, and the very thought 
of her dramatis persone. We seem to see with 
our own eyes all the individual characteristi¢es 
—to watch the working of their faces and to 
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enter into their very point of view with an 
almost painful sympathy. Take, for instance, 
the picture of old Abel Kirke, when he has 
been cited before the elders of his church to 
explain an apparent theft, which he is quite 
unable to account for, but which he has not 
committed. Old Abel Kirke disliked music. 


‘‘Consequently, although Jenny rose to shut the 
piano as her father opened the door, she was not sur- 
prised to see him sit down in his chair and bury his 
face in his hands, and this without removing his 
snow-covered hat and coat, or his wet grey gaiters. 

‘<¢T didn’t know you were roming to-night, father,’ 
she said, in a deprecating tone, trying to unfasten 
the heavy great-coat that seemed almost frozen to 
the old man’s gaunt 
figure. But he made 
noanswer. For some 
time not even a groan 
escaped him. 

‘“‘ Then he rose and 
began to pace slowly 
io ond a the 
room, with hanging, 
listless hands, and a 
strange droop in his 
attitude. And his 
face was drawn and 
withered, and it 
seemed to Jenny that 
even his hair had a 
new whiteness, and 
that the lines on his 
forehead were deeper 
than before. 

“But an observer 
would have seen that 
every line was clear 
and horizontal—not 
one confused nor 
oblique line there. 

““Are you ill, 
father?’ Jenny asked 
at last, going up to 
him with tender tone 
and manner. 

“The old man From a photo. by] 
stopped, and laid one 
hand gently on her 
shoulder, and looked 
into her face with 
eyes that had a world of untold sorrow and sadness | 
in them. 

“**My whole head is sick, my whole heart faint,’ 
he said, with trembling, ashen lips. ‘I am become 
as an oak whose leaf fadeth, as a garden that hath 
no water.’ 

“Then he resumed his heavy pacing to and fro, 
pouring out in strong scriptural language a torrent 
of indignation and wrath. In the words of the 
Psalmist he spoke of enemies gathering themselves 
together against the souls of the righteous, of evil- 

condemning innocent blood. 

“And after the wrath came complaint and lamen- 
tation: ‘Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not 
heard ; I cry aloud, but there is no judgment. 

“*Mine eyes fail with looking upward; my cry 
goeth up in vain. O Lord, I am oppressed; under- 

e for me! 

“* Himself hath done it. I shall go softly all my 
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years in the bitterness of my soul. 
XXXII—34 


‘*¢ Yet have I done evil in His sight; therefore let 
Him not spare. Though He slay me yet will I trust 
in Him.’’ 


And what can be better than this sad pic- 
ture of the old moorland farmer’s final mental 
break up, after loss upon loss had all but 
ruined him # 


‘Tt would have been hard to say exactly how the 
capital had been drained away; the draining pro- 
cess had probably been going on a long time when 
that historic snow-storm had buried Joseph Craven’s 
flock of sheep in the hollows of Langbarough Moor. 
The old man had felt that to be a kind of final stroke, 
and he never rallied from it. There had been a 
touching scene one morning. Old Joseph had lain 

awake one night— 
perhaps he had lain 
awake many nights, 
but on this particu- 
lar morning he felt 
as though his night’s 
sleeplessness had 
wrought some 
change in him. He 
had gone to his 
daughter’s room 
quite early—it was 
hardly light—and 
she had been roused 
to very keen and 
startling dread by 
seeing him standing 
there with an ac- 
count-book or two, 
and a box with a 
few sovereigns in it. 
There was a strange 
haggard look on his 
face. ‘There’s no- 
body but you, Doro- 
thy—nobody but 
you,’ the old man 
said in a faint, plain- 
tive voice. ‘If you'll 
not take things in 
hand, there’s nobody 
[Frank R. Sutcliffe, Whitby. else; they must go, 
Dorothy, if you 
don’t look to them.’ 
Dorothy watched 
him silently for a 
moment, then she made him sit down by a little 
table while she prepared for him a cup of tea. 
A rose-tinted light was coming up from the sea 
flooding all the room. The old man’s white head 
was bowed over his trembling hands—he could 
hardly turn the pages before him. He seemed as 
if he found it difficult to understand what he him- 
self had written there. Yet Dorothy could see that 
he was, so to speak, watching himself; that he had 
mental insight enough to know that that insight was 
failing. The effort he made was heartrending though 
he made it so quietly. ‘There was money borrowed 
here, money owing there. ‘You're listening, Doro- 
thy?’ he said now and again. ‘You're trying to 
understand ?’ and Dorothy assured him to his satis- 
faction that all was clear to her comprehension ; all 
that so far had been placed before her. But there 
was a good deal behind yet—confusions, intricacies, 
arrears of rent, arrears of interest. The old man’s 
utterance grew less clear, less firm ; his voice trembled, 
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then it gave way altogether. ‘I can’t see, Dorothy 
—Dorothy, I can’t remember; I can’t understand !’ 
That was the end of effort—a wild burst of passionate 
unrestrained weeping that would not be comforted ; 
of sobs and tears that seemed like a great upheaval 
of a strong man’s strength. That was the end. He 
was never himself again after that, and it was Doro- 
thy’s turn to be strong—strong and faithful. From 
that morning she had done her best, the best that 
might be done by a woman in a world of hard and 
unscrupulous men.”’ 


And not less admirable and exact and sym- 
pathetic are her feeling and appreciation of 
nature. What can be finer than her storms 
at sea, her moorland winters, her rural pic- 
tures ? but we must hold our hand. Let us 
conclude with quoting a perfectly exquisite 
feeling for spring :— 


‘* To have lived but for one spring in the very heart 
of spring is to have had a joy that might be desired 
by the angels. No poem, no picture could give for 





an instant the sense of universal benediction that 
comes down with the full sudden bursting of spring. 
tide over the land. There is always a suddenness 
always one morning when the tidings are flashed in 
glad thrilling notes from bough to bough ; when the 
sunshine is sweeter and milder, the air fuller of 
quiet promise of blessing. There is always one day 
when the valleys laugh and sing more gloriously, and 
when the hills are more joyful together before the 
Lord. To every ‘flower o” the spring’ there ig 5 
season, from the first snow-drop that peeps from 
under the dry dead leaves at the bottom of the wood, 
to the last hawthorn bud that bursts on the top of 
the late white hedgerow. And yet there is always 
as it were, a meeting of seasons—a time when the 
erty come up that they may be together for a 
while.” 


*,* We have been asked to solicit help for Miss Linskill’s 
aged mother, who is left, by her daughter’s death, in absolute 
poverty, her remaining children not being in a position to help 
her. Contributions will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the publishers of Goop Worps, 15 and 16, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; Dr. Donald Macleod, 1, Wood- 
lands Terrace, Glasgow; John Lupton, Esq., Moorlands, 
Headingly, Leeds; and John Hutton, Esq., 29, The Avenue, 
Eastbourne, 





A BOY’S LIFE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Pages from the Diary of Mr. James Melbille.) 
By FLORENCE MACCUNN. 


URELY it is time that some able editor 
were doing for James Melville what 
Mr. Hume Brown has recently done so admir- 
ably for George Buchanan; for though in 
his life-time the one had a European reputa- 
tion and the other was chiefly known as the 
nephew of his uncle, time has its revenges, 
and for one who can get profit or enjoyment 
out of Buchanan’s dignified history, a hun- 
dred readers might derive both from the 
pictures of contemporary life to be found in 
Mr. James Melville’s delightful diary. And 
the book is not only delightful but valuable, 
whether to the serious student of history fol- 
lowing the Reformation in its effects on all 
nations and societies, or to the lover of the 
picturesque on the search for contemporary 
sidelights on great events, or to the general 
reader content to make a pleasant new ac- 
quaintance, albeit in the austere garb of a 
Scots divine of the sixteenth century. For 
James Melville is eminently a pleasant and 
friendly man, a man with humour too and 
clear-sightedness ; one who, living and 
moving in great affairs, noted and remem- 
bered everything, and yet through all re- 
mained essentially a devoted, godly parish 
minister, and a cheerful, humble Christian. 
The memoir begins with as pretty a picture 
of child life in the sixteenth century as one 
could wish to see. James Melville was born 





in the year 1556 at Baldowy, “a place plea- 
sand, fertill, and well-aired, lyand within a 
mile of the town of Montrose.” His father 
Richard Melville, of Baldowy, was a gentle- 
man of good birth, small means, and a serious 
religious bent of mind, who, on the spread 
of the Reformation, had received the Word 
with joy and had become an ordained minis- 
ter. Of Richard Melville’s numerous family 
of brothers none were quite commonplace, 
and more than one came to eminence, but 
far the most distinguished was the younger 
brother Andrew. 

It is interesting to see from this Baldowy 
household how completely the spirit and ideas 
of the Reformed Religion had penetrated into 
domestic life in Scotland in the last half of 
the sixteenth century. At the age of five 
the “Grate Buke” was placed in the child's 
hands, though, to be sure, he made “but 
lytle progress therein till he went to school at 
the age of sevin.” At nine he passed through 
those pathetic, spiritual experiences “ alane 
in the field,” which perfectly happy, healthy- 
minded children sometimes go through when 
they have grown up in homes where religion 
is the all-absorbing interest. At thirteen 
he received the communion of the Lord's 
body “ with greitter reverence and sence im 
my soul than often I could find there after.” 
When news from the great world reached the 
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Melville household, talk of queens’ marriages 
and the cruel deaths of kings, and all the 
strange, moving incidents that were crowded 
into those fateful years, all these events 
“stuck in my heart with some joy or sorrow 
as I heard they might help or hinder religion.” 

A sister, rather older than himself, of a 
loving and enthusiastic disposition, early in- 
troduced the bright little fellowto the delight- 
ful study of the Scripture story, and to the 
racy poems of Sir David Lindsay. Sitting 
over the fire in the homely kitchen at Bal- 
dowy, or in summer out in the fields, the 
two children would together “reid and sing 
concerning the latter judgment, the joys of 
Heaven, and the peanes of Hell;” and (with 
that precocious solicitude for their elders so 
common to thoughtful and conscientious chil- 
dren, and of which grown-up people are so 
totally unaware), they would vex their inno- 
cent souls with anxiety lest their father and 
uncles, all ministers, should, for lack of sti- 
pend, be tempted to backslide and leave the 
Church. It was a most serious question, this 
of stipends, at a time when rapacious nobles 
were supporting a Reformation to which 
they were profoundly indifferent, solely that 
they might plunder and pillage the property 
of the Church, and the matter must have 
come home acutely to the household at Bal- 
dowy, where means were slender, and there 
were many children to be educated and 
brought up, frugally indeed, but yet after 
the manner and with the habits of gentlefolk. 

The rise of excellent grammar schools all 
over Scotland was one of the best fruits of 
the Reformation—schools like that of Mr. 
Andrew Simson at Perth, where, shortly be- 
fore this, three hundred pupils had been 
instructed in Greek as well as in Latin, and 
had moreover imbibed dangerous opinions 
from the study of that most readable of 
heretics, Sir David Lindsay. At the house 
of Mr. Gray, minister of Montrose, the small 
James and his brother, along with others, 
“the berns of gentle and honest men,” were 
“weill trained up in letters, godliness, and 
the exercise of honest games,” a threefold 
scheme of education it would be hard to im- 
prove on. Seated on a bare floor, covered 
with dry “bent,” each with his little ink- 
horn and pen, the children learned their les- 
sons, Latin grammar and literature chiefly, 
but French also ; and it is notable, as showing 
the close connection between the two coun- 
tries, that their Latin vocables were trans- 
lated into French rather than into English. 
Lessons over, out into the “reasonable fair 
fields’ (is not the expression excellent for 





the limited beauty of flat meadows and 
links ?), where “we were teached to handle 
the bow for archerie, the glub for golf, the 
batons for fencing, also to rin, to loope, to 
swoome, to preive pratticks (wrestle).” On 
Sundays there was the public catechising in 
the parish church, not unwelcome to little 
James, who seems never to have known the 
curse of shyness, and whose voice was so 
clear and full of feeling that he was chosen 
every week to rehearse a part of Calvin’s 
catechism, to the delight of certain kindly 
matrons in the place—a fact the elderly 
writer records with naif satisfaction. 

‘A happie and golden tyme, indeed,” says 
Mr. James, looking back on his childhood 
across half a lifetime. It is a proof the more, 
if such were needed, that the sweetest and 
most wholesome childhood may be spent 
where surroundings are frugal to bareness 
and where religious strictness makes straight 
paths for young feet—if only such strictness 
springs from deep personal conviction, and 
not from formalism, and is accompanied 
by gentle, household ways. Moreover, long 
days of cheerful, active exercise in the wind 
and the sun, by the sea-shore or on the links, 
doubtless “swept gradual gospels in,” and 
did their beneficent part in moulding the 
boy’s character. It is as if that early sun- 
shine had so permeated his nature that no 
sorrow nor anxiety “t later life, nor even the 
wear and tear of <eligious controversy and 
party strife, coul.: embitter his gentle spirit 
nor shake his cueerful confidence in God. 

With his fsurteenth year his school-days 
came to an end, and in November, 1571, he 
was entered as a student of St. Leonard’s 
College, in the University of St. Andrew’s. 
It was the secret wish of the boy’s heart to 
have a “schollar’s lyffe; and never was Re- 
becca blyther to go with the servant of 
Abraham than I was to go with Mr. Wilyam 
Colace,” the tutor or regent of St. Leonard’s, 
by whose persuasion his father had consented 
to let the boy go. 

And yet his first experiences of college life 
were sadly disappointing. Being “ but young 
in years and weakly groundit in grammar,” 
he found it so impossible to follow his regent 
while lecturing (in Latin) on rhetoric and 
philosophy that, despite his scarlet gown and 
boyish dignity, he was fain to bury his face 
in his hands and weep tears of mortification 
and distress! In his Scotch pride he would 
even have been glad to return home and 
take up the despised life of “husbondrie,” 
had it not been for the “loving care” of 
his tutor, who, seeing the lad’s distress, took 
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him into his own room and taught him pri- 
vately. 

A student in the early half of his teens, 
in those days, must needs have been both 
docile and hard-headed, and possessed with 
a real thirst for knowledge, if he was to 
keep up his enthusiasm for four years of what 
seems to us rather an arid course of study. 
If, even in the University of Paris, the new 
humanistic learning had a hard struggle all 
through the sixteenth century to establish 
itself on an equal footing with the scholastic 
teaching, it is small wonder that the latter still 
reigned supreme in the universities of Scot- 
land. ‘“Scholasticism” is to most of us a mere 
word for intellectual futilities and subtilties, 
and the book has still to be written which is 
to teach the general reader that, like all other 
great systems of thought that have influenced 
mankind, it had once a real, articulate, all- 
important message to the world—and may 
have still, if only one would interpret ;—but 
by the end of the sixteenth century it had 
sunk into a system of forms without sub- 
stance, and even the wisdom of Aristotle 
must have suffered from the abject belief 
entertained of his infallibility. ‘“ Absurdum 


est dicere erasse Aristotelem” must have 


excited as eager a spirit of contradiction in 
the men of the New Learning as the dogma 
of the Infallibility of the Church excited in 


the Reformers. But the »xiom was held de- 
voutly at St. Andrew’s, where not a professor 
nor regent among them could read the Philo- 
sopher in his own language! “And as for 
Languages, Arts, and Philosophie, they had 
nathing for all but a few buiks o/ Aristotle, 
quhilk they lernit pertinatiously to bable and 
flyte upon without right understanding or 
use thereof.” 

So Mr. James and his “condisciples” 
sharpened their wits upon definitions, de- 
monstrations, and syllogisms, and filled their 
memories with that strange medieval cos- 
mography which, despite Copernicus, was 
taught and believed as implicitly as in the 
time of Dante. Now our Mr. James, while 
following this course unquestioningly, yet de- 
sired something more substantial for his soul 
and mind; but when he came to inquire for 
some one who could instruct him in Greek 
and Hebrew, so that he might read his Bible 
in the original, he found “that these lan- 
guages were not to be gotten in the land.” 
On this occasion he learned that, twenty years 
before, his uncle Andrew had been the wonder 
and pride of the college, being so fine a scholar 
that he could read Aristotle in Greek. This 
flattered the boy’s family pride, and excited 





his imagination with an ardent wish to gee 
so learned a kinsman, but in the meantime 
his desire for a fuller intellectual life must 
needs go unsatisfied. 

Still, even with a defective course of study. 

. ’ 
there was a great deal to be gained by an 
intelligent, well-conditioned boy in those four 
years of student life. No amount of faulty 
teaching could quite obscure the wisdom 
of Aristotle. Logic and rhetoric, moreover 
afford at least severe mental training, and 
severe mental training must be had somehow 
in all right education, though there may be 
great differences in the fruitfulness of the 
means used to secure it. And in that part 
of education which is supplied by human 
fellowship he was singularly fortunate. Some- 
thing about the boy, his ingenuousness per- 
haps, or his intelligence, gained for him affee- 
tionate intimacy with more than one of his 
teachers, and if, in the light of later and 
truer knowledge, he recognised the defects of 
their teaching, he never forgot their kindness, 
But perhaps the best thing a young man 
carries off from college is what he gains from 
his own contemporaries, and we gather that 
Mr. James was by no means a recluse. We 
have a pleasant picture of him and his “con- 
disciples” spending their evenings playing 
“fellon weel” on the virginals, the githorn, 
and the lute, and even practising on the 
“ nanolds ” (spinet), though he confesses that 
his “ naturalitie and easie learning by the 
ear made me the mair unsolid and unreadie 
to use the form of art.” 

And out of doors the sea and the stretches 
of yellow sand invited to exercise then, as 
they do still, with such irresistible attraction, 
and the links already resounded to the classic 
cries of golfers, and the same immemorial 
“bunkers” doubtless gave occasion for the 
same endless discussions and explanations as 
they do in our own day. Archery too was 
a favourite amusement, as witness the inter- 
esting collection of medals in the museum, 
and the name of “the Butts,” which still 
survives, though it is many a long year since 
an arrow has flown over what is now the 
site of the United Colleges. And if at times 
“ane, who though ane master in theologie, 
was scarce ane scholar in archerie,” might 
overshoot the mark and hit a prominent citi 
zen in the eye, it was a pure accident, for 
Mr. James and his fellow-students were 4 
well-conducted set, and we hear nothing of 
troubles between them and the citizens. 
Moreover the Dramatic Club of the United 
Colleges, which is at present such a flourish- 
ing institution, may be interested to know 
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thatin 1573 their predecessors enacted a play 
before Mr. John Knox, “ wherein, according 
to his doctrine, the Castle of Edinburgh was 
taken, and the captain and two others were 
hanged in effigy.” An entertainment of the 
grimmest, one cannot help thinking. If, 
gs far as her teaching was concerned, St. 
Leonard’s was still reposing peacefully in 
medieval twilight, in religious matters she 
was so receptive of the new ideas that even 
in the early years of the Reformation those 
who were suspected of heresy were said to 
have “drunk of St. Leonard’s well,”* and at 
the time of Mr. Melville’s studentship the 
whole college was zealously Protestant and 
Presbyterian. The great event of his time 
at St. Andrew’s was the coming thither of 
Mr. John Knox. We all know the famous 
description of the old man “ going hulie and 
fear with a furring of marticks about his 
neck, a staff in the ane hand, and guid, godly 
Richart Ballanden, his servant, holding up the 
other oxtar, from the Abbey to the paroche 
kirk ; and by the said Richart and another 
servant lifted up to the pulpit whar he behovit 
to iean at his first entree ; bot ere he had done 
with his sermont, he was so active and vigor- 
ous that he was lyk to ding that pulpit in blads 
and fly out of it!” Equally interesting and 
striking, and better perhaps, as showing the 
genial and social side of Knox, is the account 
of the worn-out old man, with his fiery spirit 
subdued into friendliness, standing in the 
courtyard at St. Leonard’s, surrounded by a 
crowd of respectful students, blessing them 
and bidding them make a good use of their 
time and learn good instruction. 

James Melville, at the age of eighteen, 
had left St. Andrew’s, taking with him his 
M.A. degree and what of knowledge he had 
been able to assimilate from the dry-as- 
dust course of learning he had pursued, 
“having gotten nothing but a nam and 
opinion of lerning, a babling of words with- 
out wit or at least (without) wesdome.” But 
with the arrival from abroad of his uncle 
Andrew a whole new intellectual world was 
to be opened up to Mr. James, and a new 
turn given to his whole life. For eight years 
past the quiet house at Baldowy had, at 
intervals, heard rumours of the wandering 
scholar who was gathering such a rich har- 
vest of learning and of fame in the various 
Universities of France, and, later, at Geneva, 
that centre of all that was ablest and most 
ot the late Dean Staniey, who delighted to. apply it to bine 


and to that like-minded friend whose death has been as great 


a loss to the Church of Scotland as his own was to the Church 
of England. 





enlightened in the Reformed Church. To 
Mr. James, fresh from the University, the 
advent of such a famous man was a great 
event. Moreover, before his coming he had 
looked forward to talking to him about phi- 
losophy and other learned matters, such as 
would become a recent Master of Arts, and 
may have had secret hopes of impressing the 
older scholar with his knowledge and 
“ingyne.” But it was well that Mr. James’s 
vanity was superficial and naif, and his mo- 
desty genuine and deep, for, brought into 
contact with the real knowledge and philo- 
sophy of his uncle, the Master of Arts found 
himself but a “pratler upon precepts” and 
“an ignorant babe.” Being, however, a lad 
of the right kind, ingenuous, manly, and 
modest, and enthusiastically deferential to 
real superiority, he swallowed what mortifi- 
cation he may have felt and put himself to 
school under his uncle. At last he was on 
the right way to obtain real knowledge and 
true philosophy. His uncle was a thorough 
humanist in his method of teaching, and 
started the -lad upon Greek grammar and 
Latin literature, teaching him from the pages 
of Virgil “mair guid logik and guid philo- 
sophie than ever I had heard before,” for 
Virgil was to Andrew Melville (as he has 
been to others one could name among the 
most earnest and serious of Christian thinkers 
and teachers, from Dante to Newman), “his 
greatest solace and delight after the Scrip- 
tures.” 

Mr. Andrew Melville was of a fiery 
and impatient spirit, and later on we find 
him rebuking kings and councils with unre- 
strained fierceness and epigrammatic scorn, 
but he had the true teacher’s infinite patience 
with youthful ignorance. Moreover, his 
heart was softened just then to all boys for 
the sake of a little French scholar lying dead 
at Poictiers. It is a sacred and beautiful 
little incident in a life otherwise absorbed in 
study and ecclesiastical conflict. Andrew 
Melville had been tutor to the son of an 
honourable councillor of Poictiers when that 
town was being besieged. A stray shot 
entering the child’s room wounded him 
fatally in the thigh. “He calied incontinent © 
for his maister, whom, when he saw, he 
caught him in his arms and uttered the 
words of the Apostle, in Greek, ‘ diéaccahé 
tov Spopov pov rereAnxa.’ ‘ Maister, I have 
parfyted my course.’ So, with many other 
godlie and sweite words he died. That bern 
gaed never out of his hert, but in teaching 
me he often remembered him with tender 
compassion.” 
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It was a lifelong and a very remarkable 
friendship, this that grew up in those har- 
vest days at Baldowy, between the elder and 
the younger scholar sitting silently over 
their books. It had its source in the deep, 
warm, natural springs of kinship, but a finer 
spiritual quality was given by the reverent 
admiration on the part of the pupil, and on 
the part of the teacher by the generous desire 
to share everything he most loved and valued 
with one so receptive. 

In later life the common task they had to 
fulfil, the common dangers they underwent, 
the common faith which upheld both and for 
which each suffered, knit the friendship be- 





tween the two men ever more closely ang 
warmly ; and though Mr. James was a 
who knew the love of wife and children and 
all the sweet bonds of household affections 
never for a moment did his friendship for 
his uncle grow less warm and confidenti 
while in the more severe and ascetic life of 
Mr. Andrew it occupied that place in his 
heart left vacant by all closer ties. It was 
in him one of those pathetic affections such 
as we find—with a strange feeling of sym- 
pathy—in the lives of more than one medi- 
eval saint whose human feelings found no 
outlet but in fatherly love for some young 
disciple. 





SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF ENGLISH THRIFT. 


By toe Rev. CANON BLACKLEY. 


I.—THE PROSPEROUS FARM BOY. 


tye general wastefulness and want of 

thrift among our English agricultural 
labourers, due, as it is no doubt in a great 
degree, to the injurious principle of our Poor 
Law, is thrown into strong relief by contrast 
with many honourable and exceptional cases 
of prudence and self-denial. For though in 
a money sense at least, there never has been 
a time in the history of the rural population 
when they were better off than they are at 
present, there never have been wanting, even 
in the hardest times, instances of men and 
women whose sense of dutyand independence 
has enabled them, in face of almost incred- 
ible difficulties, to secure at least a fair pro- 
vision for their wants, and sometimes even a 
good competence besides. 

I have in my view, as an illustration of 
this statement, the case of an old farmer who 
used to attend my church till within a few 
weeks of his death, at the age of ninety-three 
years. 

He began a hard-working life as a little 
farm boy, probably at the age of ten years ; 
possibly earlier, for a century ago, we must 
bear in mind, the requirements of national 
education did not act in restriction of the 
parent’s power, generally and almost uni- 
versally exercised of necessity, to send chil- 
dren out to work at the first moment they 
could earn even as much as a penny a day. 

It may well be imagined that the farm boy 
whose story I am telling, and whom we will 
call by the name of Piper, had very little to 
spare from his small wages in those starva- 
tion days. But the time came when he 





really laid the foundation of a future fortune, 
and that by a very small and unexpected 
aid. 

At some harvest or other feast (for in 
the worst of times we know by the proverb 
that “it’s a poor heart that never rejoices,” 
and even in the pinch of the old war days 
Old England was not altogether without its 
periodical “ jollifications ”) the little “ bird- 
starver” had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself. Prizes were offered, as they have 
been from time immemorial, for running, 
jumping, pole-climbing, sack-racing, and se 
forth, and little Piper came forward to “ have 
a try” at picking up a sixpence with his 
mouth out of a bucket full of water. How 
this feat can be accomplished at all, con- 
sidering the structure of a boy and the space 
of a bucket, seems a mystery, but it has been 
done many a time, and little Piper did it 
with signal success. His prize was a half- 
crown piece. Had he been paid in sixpences 
I presume the boy’s flesh and blood could 
not have resisted the temptation to spend at 
least a portion of it in cakes or sweets, or im 
the wild equitation of the merry-go-round. 
But probably little Piper regarded the largest 
silver coin that his little fingers had ever 
closed upon with some sort of superstitious 
awe, which made him loath to change It. 
And he kept that particular half-crown about 
him for nearly ninety years of a long, labori- 
ous, honourable, and prosperous life. 

It is well known that the first step in sav- 
ing is the hardest, and that the man who has 
something, however small, laid by fora rainy 
day, is won by the force of habit to add 
something more to whatever he possesses. No 
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one will therefore wonder that the boy who 
could deny himself the spending of that un- 
expected half-crown should havemade a habit 
of exercising a similar self-denial throughout 
his life. The marvel is not that he pros- 
pered afterwards but that he saved at 
first. 

Of course his companions said then, as 

rhaps some of his less wise comrades said 
later, that he was mean and stingy in hoard- 
ingup a sum instcad of squandering it, as the 
yast majority would have done themselves; 
and they might enforce their argument by 
adding that money is given to us, not to 
hoard, but to use, and that in this case, as 
Piper kept the first half-crown all the days of 
his life he needlessly hoarded a sum which, 
however small, proved eventually useless. 
There is a plain answer to this. The little 
fellow’s half-crown was capital, the first he 
ever had beyond his wages, and he invested 
it to profit. It accumulated indeed for him at 
an exceptionally high rate of interest. His 
first investment returned its value a hundred- 
fold, first in self-denial, next in experience, 
and lastly in independence. Little Piper grew 
up a steady, respected, prosperous man. He 
was no niggard in his spending, and no skin- 
flint in his charities. He married a good 
and thrifty wife; his daughter, in her time, 
married a man of good position; the old 
father gave her a fitting dowry, and saw his 
grandsons gentlemen farmers, clergymen, and 
officers. He paid his men good wages and 
fed his horses well; he inhabited a small, 
comfortable house, well cared and tended, 
placed in as sweet and bright a garden beside 
a high road as the eye of passers-by could 
brighten at. He stuck to his farming, from 
love and habit, till the close of his life. In 
one of the hardest winters known (that im- 
mediately preceding his death) he was out 
with a lantern to his lambing fold, among 
his sheep and shepherds, between five and six 
o'clock every morning; he attended my 
church nearly two miles from his home 
every Sunday, with the rarest exceptions, 
and was a regular and earnest communi- 
cant and consistent. Christian; and _ his 
banker told me after his death that the 
prosperous farmer, who had been the pru- 
dent little half-starved bird-boy eighty years 
ago, had left a property worth fifty thousand 
pounds, 


II.—SALLY COOK’S SAVINGS. 


Every one familiar with agricultural dis- 
tricts in England must have had occasion, at 





one time or other, to marvel at exceptional 
instances which illustrate the power of saving 
amongst even the very poor. 1 proceed to give 
a few instances. I had once an old widow, 
named Sally Cook, amongst my parishioners. 
She was one of the many who at that time 
received from the Board of Guardians the 
half-crown a week of outdoor relief, which, 
unhappily, seems to be too often the highest 
aspiration of the old. 

My wife, who managed the clothing and 
other charitable “clubs” in our parish, 
allowed several poor old folk similarly cir- 
cumstanced to Sally, to pay half their contri- 
butions to the club from their own resources, 
she herself paying in for them the other half, 
which entitled them to the full usual ‘‘ bonus ” 
at the end of the year. 

The advantages of this little assistance were 
so obvious that these poor old women proved 
the most regular contributors to the clubs, 
though how it was possible for them to get 
together even half the ordinary pay was 
oftentimes a wonder to ourselves. But of 
them all Sally Cook seemed altogether the 
poorest and most pitiable. One bitter win- 
ter’s day, with deep snow on the ground and 
still falling, and a keen east wind whistling 
through every cranny and crevice, the wo- 
men had collected at the Rectory to pay in 
their monthly contributions to my wife; I 
casually entered the room, coming back from 
a turn in the village, comfortably wrapped 
up and warm with brisk walking. And there 
was poor old Sally Cook, without cloak or 
shawl, and otherwise thinly and scantily 
clad, enjoying with evident zest a thorough 
warming from a blazing fire. The contrast 
of my comfort with her chilliness smote me 
with such a sense of her needs, that I went 
back into the hall and divestéd myself of a 
warm and cosy knitted Cardigan jacket 
which I wore under my coat. I brought it 
in and made the old woman put it on on the 
spot, which, as may be supposed, she was little 
loath to do, and I really think her poor neigh- 
bours round enjoyed seeing her so wrapped 
up almost as much as if the little gift had 
been bestowed on themselves. I mention this 
only to show how utterly poorly she lved, 
and how much of actual physical suffering a 
woman of her age must have undergone in 
such inclement weather. Three or four weeks 
afterwards Sally was taken ill, and died after 
keeping her bed for four or five days. 

Before her death, and in fact as soon as she 
was supposed to be in any serious danger, 
her married son and daughter-in-law came 
to the house, and, possibly for reasons well 
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known to themselves, which became more 
apparent after her death, established them- 
selves there, awaiting the issue of her illness 
—a proceeding, of course, entirely reasonable 
under the circumstances, though they had 
never taken much, or, so far as I know, any, 
interest whatever in her welfare for many 
years. For, when the women came to lay 
her out, they found under her body in the 
bed, a purse containing thirty-seven sove- 
reigns. 

She had scraped this money together, none 
can tell by what bitter self-denial and severe 
parsimony, and certainly reaped no sort of 
advantage from it in the end. The hoarding 
was her secret and her passion. Beginning, 
perhaps, many a year before, with the laud- 
able view of keeping herself independent, 














she had so far cultivated the miserly habit, 
that the saving had extinguished the inde. 
pendence it was meant to secure. For she 
had been for years a receiver of parish relief 
and made herself out to be a pauper. Nay, 
more, it had corrupted the poor old creature’s 
honesty itself, for she must have known and 
felt that every week she received her poor 
parochial pittance she was deliberately de- 
frauding the parish. The son and daughter 
of course pounced upon the money, ‘but, 
having proved perhaps a little stingy in re. 
munerating the women who had looked after 
her, the matter got abroad and came to the 
ears of the relieving officer, who took prompt 
and successful steps to secure from it as 
much as the law allowed to be claimed of the 
money received by her for relief. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Avrnor or “ A Wrxpow 1n Turvums,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


| CAN tell still how the whole of the glen 
was engaged about the hourof noon on the 
fourth of August month ; a day to be among 
the last forgotten by any of us, though 
it began as quietly as a roaring March. At 
the Spittal, between which and Thrums this 
is a halfway house, were gathered two 
hundred men in kilts and many gentry from 
the neighbouring glens to celebrate the earl’s 
marriage, which was to take place on the mor- 
row, and thither, too, had gone many of my 
pupils to gather gossip, at which girls of six are 
trustier hands than boys of twelve. Those of 
us, however, who were neither children nor of 
gentle blood, remained at home, the farmers 
thinking more of the want of rain, now be- 
come a calamity, than of an old man’s wed- 
ding, and their women-folk wringing their 
hands for rain also, yet finding time to marvel 
at the marriage taking place at the Spittal 
instead of in England, of which the ignorant 
spoke vaguely as an estate of the bride’s. 
For my own part I could talk of the dis- 
astrous drouth with Waster Lunny as I 
walked over his parched fields, but I had not 
such cause as he to brood upon it by day and 
night; and the ins and outs of the ear!’s 
marriage were for discussing at a tea-table, 
where there were women to help one to con- 





clusions, rather than for the reflections of a 
solitary dominie, who had seen neither bride 
nor bridegroom. So it must be confessed 
that when I might have been regarding the 
sky moodily or dining at the Spittal, where 
a free table that day invited all, I was sitting 
in the school-house, heeling my left boot, on 
which I have always been a little hard. 

I made small speed, not through lack of 
craft, but because one can no more drive in 
tackets properly than take cities unless he 
gives his whole mind to it ; and half of mine 
was at the Auld Licht manse. Since our 
meeting six months earlier on the hill I had 
not seen Gavin, but I had heard much of him 
and of a kind to trouble me. 

“T saw nothing queer about Mr. Dishart,” 
was Waster Lunny’s frequent story, “till I 
hearkened to Elspeth speaking about it to 
the lasses (for I’m the last Elspeth would 
tell onything to, though I’m her man), and 
syne 1 minded I had been noticing it for 
months. Elspeth says,” he would go on, for 
he could no more forbear quoting his wife 
than complaining of her, “that the minister'll 
listen to you nowadays wi’ his e’en glaring 
at you as if he had a perfectly passionate 
interest in what you are telling him (though 
it may be only about a hen wi’ the croup), 
and then, after all, he hasna heard a sylib. 
Ay, I listened to Elspeth saying that, when 
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she thocht I was at the byre, and yet, would 
you believe it, when I says to her after lous- 
ing time, ‘I’ve been noticing of late that the 
minister losses what a body tells him,’ all she 
Tod, but women’s pro- 


answers is ‘ Havers.’ 
voking.” 

“T allow,” Birse said, “that on the first 
Sabbath o’ June month, and again on the 
third Sabbath, he poured out the Word 

ndly, but I’ve ta’en note this curran Sab- 
baths that if he’s no michty magnificent he’s 
michty poor. There's something damming 
up his mind, and when he gets by it he’s a 
roaring water, but when he doesna he’s a 
despisable trickle. The folk thinks it’s 
a woman that is getting in his way, but 
dinna tell me that about sic a scholar; I tell 
you he would gang ower a toon o’ women 
like a loaded cart ower new-laid stanes.” 

Wearyworld hobbled after me up the 
Roods one day, pelting me with remarks, 
though I was doing my best to get away 
from him. “Even Rob Dow sees there’s 
something come ower the minister,” he 
bawled, “for Rob’s fou ilka Sabbath now. 
Ay, but this I will say for Mr. Dishart, that 
he aye gies me a civil word.” I thought 
I had left the policeman behind with this, 
but next minute he roared, “and whatever 
is the matter wi’ him it has made him kindlier 
tome than ever.” He must have taken the 
short cut up Lunan’s close, for at the top of 
the Roods his voice again made up on me. 
“Dagon you, for a cruel pack to put your 
fingers to your lugs ilka time I open my 
mouth.” 

As for Waster Lunny’s daughter Easie, 
who got her schooling free for redding up 
the school-house and breaking my furniture, 
she would never have been off the gossip 
about the minister, for she was her mother 
in miniature, with a tongue that ran like a 
pump after the pans are full, not for use but 
for the mere pleasure of spilling. 

On that awful fourth of August I not only 
had all this confused talk in my head but 
reason for jumping my mind between it and 
the Egyptian (as if to catch them together 
unawares), and I was like one who, with the 
mechanism of a watch jumbled in his hand, 
could set it going if he had the art. 

Of the gypsy I knew nothing save what I 

seen that night, yet what more was there 
to learn? I knew that she loved Gavin 
and that he loved her. A moment had 
shown it tome. Now with the Auld Lichts 
I have the smith’s acquaintance with his 
Irons, and so I could not believe that they 
would suffer their minister to marry a va- 





grant. Had it not been for this knowledge, 
which made me fearful for Margaret, I would 
have done nothing to keep these two young 
people apart. Some to whom I have said this 
maintain that the Egyptian turned my head 
at our first meeting. Such an argument is not 
perhaps worth controverting. I admit that 
even now I straighten under the fire of a 
bright eye, as a pensioner may salute when he 
sees a young officer. In the shooting sea- 
son, should I chance to be leaning over my 
dyke while English sportsmen pass (as is 
usually the case if I have seen them approach- 
ing), 1 remember nought of them save that 
they call me “she,” and end their greetings 
with “whatever” (which Waster Lunny 
takes to be a southron mode of speech), but 
their ladies dwell pleasantly in my memory, 
from their engaging faces to the pretty 
crumpled thing dangling on their arms, 
that is a hat or a basket, I am seldom sure 
which. The Egyptian’s beauty, therefore, 
was a gladsome sight to me, and none the less 
so that I had come upon it as unexpectedly 
as some men step into a bog. Had she been 
alone when I met her I cannot deny that 
I should have been content to look on her 
face, without caring what was inside it ; but 
she was with her lover, and that lover was 
Margaret’s son, and so her face was to me as 
little for admiring as this glen in a thunder- 
storm, when I know that some fellow-creature 
is lost on the hills. 

If, however, it was no quick liking for the 
gypsy that almost tempted me to leave these 
two lovers to each other, what was it? It 
was the warning of my own life. Adam Dis- 
hart had torn my arm from Margaret’s, and 
I had not recovered from the wrench in eigh- 
teen years. Rather than act his part between 
these two I had it in my heart to tell them, 
“ Deplorable as the result may be, if you who 
are a minister marry this vagabond, it will 
be still more deplorable if you do not.” 

But there was Margaret to consider, and 
at thought of her I cursed the Egyptian 
aloud. What could I do to keep Gavin and 
the woman apart? I could tell him the 
secret of his mother’s life. Would that be 
sufficient ? It would if he loved Margaret, 
as I did not doubt. Pity for her would 
make him undergo any torture rather than 
she should suffer again. But to divulge our 
old connection would entail her discovery of 
me, and I questioned if even the saving of 
Gavin would destroy the bitterness of that. 

I might appeal to the Egyptian. I might 
tell her even what I’ shuddered to tell him. 
She cared for him, I was sure, well enough 
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to have the courage to give him up. But 
where was I to find her ? 

Were she and Gavin meeting still? Per- 
haps the change which had come over the 
little minister meant that they had parted. 
Yet. what I had heard him say to her on the 
hill warned me not to rely upon any such 
solution of the trouble. 

Boys play at casting a humming-top into 
the midst of others on the ground, and if 
well aimed it scatters them prettily. I 
seemed to be playing such a game with my 
thoughts, for each new one sent the others 
here and there, and so what could I do in 
the end but fling my tops aside, and return 
to the heeling of my boot ? 

I was thus engaged when the sudden wak- 
ing of the glen into life took me to my win- 
dow. There is seldom silence up here, for 
if the wind be not sweeping the heather, the 
Quharity, that I may not have heard for 
days, seems to have crept nearer to the school- 
house in the night, and if both wind and 
water be out of earshot, there is the crack 
of a gun, or Waster Lunny’s shepherd is on 
a stone near at hand whistling, or a lamb is 
scrambling through a fence, and kicking fool- 
ishly with its hind legs. These sounds I am 
unaware of until they stop, when I look up. 
Such a stillness was broken now by music. 

From my window I saw a string of people 
walking rapidly down the glen, and Waster 
Lunny crossing his potato-field to meet them. 
Remembering that, though I was in my 
stocking soles, the ground was dry, I hastened 
to join the farmer, for I like to miss nothing. 
I saw a curious sight. In front of the little 
procession coming down the glen road, and 
so much more impressive than his satellites 
that they may be put out of mind as merely 
ploughmen and the like following a show, 
was a Highlander that I knew to be Lauchlan 
Campbell, one of the pipers engaged to lend 
music to the earl’s marriage. He had the 
name of a thrawn man when sober, but 
pretty at the pipes at both times, and he 
came marching down the glen blowing glori- 
ously, as if he had the clan of Campbell at 
his heels. I know no man who is so capable 
on occasion of looking like twenty as a High- 
land piper, and never have I seen a face in 
such a blaze of passion as was Lauchlan 
Campbell’s that day. His following was 
keeping out of his reach, jumping back every 
time he turned round to shake his fist in the 
direction of the Spittal. While this magni- 
ficent man was yet some yards from us I 
saw Waster Lunny, who had been in the 
middle of the road to ask questions, fall 





back in fear, and not being a fighting man 
myself, 1 jumped the dyke. Lauchlan gaye 
me a look that sent me farther into the field 
and strutted past, shrieking defiance through 
his pipes, until I lost him and his followers 
in a bend of the road. 

“That's a terrifying spectacle,” I heard 
Waster Lunny say when the music had be- 
come but a distant squeal. ‘You're bonny 
at louping dykes, dominie, when there is a 
wild bull in front o’ you. Na, I canna tell 
what has happened, but at the least Lauchlan 
maun hae dirked the earl. Thae loons cried 
out to me as they gaed by that he has been 
blawing awa’ at that tune till he canna halt, 
What a wind’s in the crittur! I’m thinking 
there’s a hell in ilka Highlandman.” 

“Take care then, Waster Lunny, that you 
dinna licht it,” said an angry voice that made 
us jump, though it was only Duncan, the 
farmer’s shepherd, who spoke. 

“T had forgotten you was a Highlandman 
yoursel’, Duncan,” Waster Lunny said ner- 
vously, but Elspeth, who had come to us un- 
noticed, ordered the shepherd to return to 
the hillside, which he did haughtily. 

“How did you no lay haud o’ that blast 
o’ wind, Lauchlan Campbell,” asked Elspeth 
of her husband, “and speer at him what 
had happened at the Spittal? A quarrel 
afore a marriage brings ill luck.” 

“T’m thinking,” said the farmer, “that 
Rintoul’s making his ain ill luck by marrying 
on a young leddy.” 

“ A man’s never ower auld to marry,” said 
Elspeth. 

“No, nor a woman,” rejoined Waster 
Lunny, “when she gets the chance. But, 
Elspeth, I believe I can guess what has fired 
that fearsome piper. Depend upon it, some- 
body has been speaking disrespectful about 
the crittur’s ancestors.” 

“His ancestors!” exclaimed Elspeth, 
scornfully. “I’m thinking mine could hae 
bocht them at a crown the dozen.” 

“ Hoots,” said the farmer, “you're 0 a 
weaving stock, and dinna understand about 
ancestors. Take a stick to a Highland laddie, 
and it’s no him you hurt, but his ancestors. 
Likewise it’s his ancestors that stanes you 
for it. When Duncan stalked awa’ the now, 
what think you he saw? He saw a farmers 
wife dauring to order about his ancestors; 
and if that’s the way wi’ a shepherd, what 
will it be wi’ a piper that has the kilts on 
him a’ day to mind him o’ his ancestors ilka 
time he looks down ?” 

Elspeth retired to discuss the probable 
disturbance at the Spittal with her family, 
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giving Waster Lunny the opportunity of say- 
ing to me impressively, 

“Man, man, has it never crossed you that 
it’s a queer thing the like o’ you and me 
having no ancestors? Ay, we had them in a 
manner 0’ speaking, no doubt, but they’re as 
completely lost sicht o’ as a flaggon lid that’s 
fallen ahint the dresser. Hech, sirs, but 
they would need a gey rubbing to get the 
rust off them now. I’ve been thinking that 
if Iwas to get my laddies to say their grand- 
father’s name a curran times ilka day, like 
the Catechism, and they were to do the 
same wi’ their bairns, and it was continued 
in future generations, we micht raise a fell 
field o’ ancestors in time. Ay, but Elspeth 
wouldna hearo’t. Nothing angers her mair 
than to hear me speak o’ planting trees for 
the benefit o’ them that’s to be farmers here 
after me, and as for ancestors, she would 
howk them up as quick as I could plant them. 
Losh, dominie, is that a boot in your hand ?” 

Tomy mortification I saw that I had run 
out of the school-house with the boot on my 
hand as ifit were a glove, and back I went 
straightway, blaming myself for a man want- 
ing indignity. It was but a minor trouble 
this, however, even at the time; and to 
recall it later in the day was to look back on 


happiness, for though I did not know it yet, 
Lauchlan’s playing raised the curtain on the 
great act of Gavin’s life, and the twenty-four 
hours had begun, to which all I have told as 
yet is no more than the prologue. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


WirHIn an hour after I had left him, 
Waster Lunny walked into the school-house 
and handed me his snuff-mull, which I de- 
clined politely. It was with this ceremony 
that we usually opened our conversations. 

“Tve seen the post,” he said, “and he 
tells me there has been a queer ploy at the 
Spittal. It’s a wonder the marriage hasna 
been turned into a burial, and all because o’ 
that Highland stirk, Lauchlan Campbell.” 

Waster Lunny was a man who had to 
retrace his steps in telling a story if he tried 
short cuts, and so my custom was to wait 
patiently while he delved through the 
ploughed fields that always lay between him 
and his destination. 

“As you ken, Rintoul’s so little o’ a 
Scotchman that he’s no muckle better than 
an Englisher. That maun be the reason he 

&mair sense than to tramp on a High- 


landman’s ancestors, as he tried to tramp on 
Lauchlan’s this day.” 





“Tf Lord Rintoul insulted the piper,” I 
suggested, giving the farmer a helping hand 
cautiously, “it would be through inadvert- 
ence. Rintoul only bought the Spittal a 
year ago, and until then, I daresay, he had 
never been on our side of the border.” 

This was a foolish interruption, for it set 
Waster Lunny off in a new direction. 

“That’s what Elspeth says. Says she 
‘When the earl has grand estates in Eng- 
land, what for does he come to a barren place 
like the Spittal to be married? It’s gey 
like,’ she says, ‘as if he wanted the marriage 
to be got by quietly; a thing,’ says she, ‘that 
no woman can stand. Furthermore,’ Elspeth 
says, ‘how has the marriage been postponed 
twice?’ We ken what the servants at the 
Spittal say to that, namely, that the young 
leddy is no keen to take him, but Elspeth 
winna listen to sic arguments. She says 
either the earl had grown timid (as mony a 
man does) when the wedding-day drew near, 
or else his sister that keeps his house is mad 
at the thocht o’ losing her place; but as for 
the young leddy’s being sweer, says Elspeth, 
‘an earl’s an earl however auld he is, and a 
lassie’s a lassie however young she is, and 
weel she kens you're never sure 0’ a man’s 
no changing his mind about you till you're 
tied to him by law, after which it doesna 
so muckle matter whether he changes his 
mind about you or no.’ Ay, there’s a quirk 
in it some gait, Dominie ; but it’s a deep 
water Elspeth canna see the bottom o’.” 

“Tt is,” I agreed ; “but you were to tell 
me what Birse told you of the disturbance 
at the Spittal.” 

* Ay, weel,” he answered, “the post puts 
the wite o’t on her little leddyship, as they 
call her, though she winna be a leddyship 
tillthe morn. All I can say is that if the 
earl was saft enough to do sic a thing out o’ 
fondness for her, it’s time he was married on 
her, so that he may come to his senses again. 
That’s what I say ; but Elspeth. conters me, 
of course, and says she, ‘If the young leddy 
was so careless o’ insulting other folks’ ances- 
tors, it proves she has nane o’ her ain ; for 
them that has china plates themsels is the 
maist careful no to break the china plates of 
others.’” 

“ But what was the insult ? Was Lauchlan 
dismissed ?” 

“Na, faags! It was waur than that. Domi- 
nie, you're dull in the uptake’ compared to 
Elspeth. I hadna telled her half the story 
afore she jaloused the rest. However, to 
begin again: there’s great feasting and re- 
joicings gaen on at the Spittal the now, and 
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also a banquet, which the post says is twa 
dinners in one. Weel, there’s a curran Ogilvys 
among the guests, and it was them that 
egged on her little leddyship to make the 
dauring proposal to the earl. What was the 
proposal? It was no less than that the twa 
pipers should be ordered to play ‘The Bonny 
House o’ Airlie!’ Dominie, 1 wonder you 
can tak’ it so calm when you ken that’s the 
Ogilvys’ sang, and that it’s aimed at the clan 
o’ Campbell.” 

“Pooh!” I said. “The Ogilvys and the 
Campbells used to be mortal enemies, but 
the feud has been long forgotten.” 

*“ Ay, I’ve heard tell,” Waster Lunny said 
sceptically, “that Airlie and Argyle shakes 
hands now like Christians; but I’m thinking 
that’s just afore the Queen. Dinna speak 
now, for I’m in the thick ot. Her little 
leddyship was all hinging in gold and jewels, 
the which winna be her ain till the morn ; 
and she leans ower to the earl and whispers 
to him to get the pipers to play ‘The Bonny 
House.’ He wasna willing, for says he, 
‘There’s Ogilvys at the table, and ane o’ the 
pipers is a Campbell, and we had better let 
sleeping dogs lie.’ However, the Ogilvys 
lauched at his caution; and he was so in- 
fatuated wi’ her little leddyship that he gae 
in, and he cried out to the pipers to strike 
up ‘The Bonny House.’” 

Waster Lunny pulled his chair nearer me 
and rested his hands on my knees. 

““Dominie,” he said in a voice that fell 
now and again into a whisper, “them look- 
ing on swears that when Lauchlan Campbell 
heard these monstrous orders his face became 
ugly and black, so that they kent in a jiffy 
what he would do. It’s said a’ body jumped 
back frae him in a sudden dread except poor 
Angus, the other piper, wha was busy tuning 
up for ‘The Bonny House.’ Weel, Angus had 
got no farther in the tune than the first skirl 
when Lauchlan louped at him, and ripped up 
the startled crittur’s pipes wi’ his dirk. The 
pipes gae a roar o’ agony like a stuck swine, 
and fell gasping on the floor. What happened 
next was that Lauchlan, wi’ his dirk handy 
for onybody that micht try to stop him, 
marched once round the table, playing ‘The 
Campbells are Coming,’ and then straucht 
out o’ the Spittal, his chest far afore him, 
and his head so weel back that he could see 
what was going on ahint. Frae the Spittal 
to here he never stopped that fearsome 
tune, and I’se warrant he’s blawing awa’ at 
it at this moment through the streets o’ 
Thrums.” 

Waster Lunny was not in his usual spirits, 





or he would have repeated his story before 
he left me, for he had usually as much diff. 
culty in coming to an end as in finding g 
beginning. The drouth was to him as serious 
a matter as death in the house, and as little 
to be forgotten for a lengthened period, 

“There’s to be a prayer-meeting for raip 
in the Auld Licht kirk the night,” he tolg 
me as I escorted him as far as my side of the 
Quharity, now almost a dead stream, pitiable 
to see, and I’m gaen; though I’m sweer to 
leave thae puir cattle o’ mine. You should 
see how they look at me when I gie them 
mair o’ that rotten grass to eat. It’s eneuch 
to mak’ a man greet, for what richt hae I tp 
keep kye when I canna meat them 4?” 

Waster Lunny has said to me more thap 
once that the great surprise of his life was 
when Elspeth was willing to take him. Man 
a time, however, I have seen that in him 
which might have made any weaver’s daugh- 
ter proud of such a man, and I saw it again 
when we came to the river side. 

“T’m no ane o thae farmers,” he said 
truthfully, “ that’s aye girding at the weather, 
and Elspeth and me kens that we hae been 
dealt wi’ bountifully since we took this farm 
wi’ gey anxious hearts. That woman, dominie, 
is eneuch to put a brave face on a coward, 
and it’s no langer syne than yestreen when 
I was sitting in the dumps, looking at the 
aurora borealis, which I canna but regard as 
a messenger o’ woe, that she put her hand 
on my shoulder, and she says, ‘ Waster 
Lunny, twenty year syne we began life the 
gither wi’ nothing but the claethes on our 
back, and an it please God we can beginit 
again, for I hae you and you hae me, and Im 
no cast down if you're no.’ Dominie, is there 
mony sic women in the warld as that ?” 

“Many a one,” I said. 

“ Ay, man, it shamed me, for I hae a kind 
o’ delight in angering Elspeth, just to see 
what she’llsay. I could hae ta’en her on my 
knee at that minute, but the bairns was there, 
and so it wouldna hae dune. But I cheered 
her up, for, after all, the drouth canna putus 
so far back as we was twenty years syne, 
unless it’s true what my father said, that the 
aurora borealis is the devil’s rainbow. I saw 
it sax times in July month, and it made me 
shut my e’en. You was out admiring i 
dominie, but I can never forget that it was 
seen in the year twelve just afore the great 
storm. I was only a laddie then, but I mind 
how that awful wind stripped a’ the standing 
corn in the glen in less time than we've beet 
here at the water's edge. It was called the 
‘deil’s besom.’ My father’s hinmost words 
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me was, ‘It’s time eneuch to greet, laddie, 
when you see the aurora borealis.’ I mind he 
was so complete ruined in an hour that he 
had to apply for relief frae the poor’s rates. 
Think o’ that, and him a proud man. He 
would tak’ nothing till one winter day when 
we was a’ starving, and syne I gaed wi’ him 
to speer for’t, and he telled me to grip his 
hand ticht, so that the cauldness o’ mine 
micht gie him courage. They were doling 
out the charity in the Town’s House, and I 
had never been in’t afore. I canna look at 
it now without thinking o’ that day when 
meand my father gaed up the stair thegither. 
Mr. Duthie was presiding at the time, and 
he wasna muckle aulder than Mr. Dishart is 
now. I mind he speered fer proof that we 
was needing, and my father couldna speak. 
‘But you have a 
good coat on your back yoursel’,’ Mr. Duthie 
said, for there were mony waiting, sair need- 
ing. ‘It was lended him to come here,’ I 
cried, and without a word my father opened 
the coat, and they saw he had nothing on 
aneath, and his skin blue wi’ cauld. Dominie, 
Mr. Duthie handed him one shilling and sax- 
pence, and my father’s fingers closed greedily 
on’t for a minute, and syne it fell to the 
ground. They put it back in his hand, and 
it slipped out again, and Mr. Duthie gave it 
back to him, saying, ‘Are ye so cauld as 
that?’ But, oh, man, it wasna cauld that 
did it, but shame o’ being on the rates. The 
blood a’ ran to my father’s head, and syne 
left it as quick, and he flung down the siller 
and walked out o’ the Town’s House wi’ me 
running after him. We warstled through that 
winter, God kens how, and it’s near a plea- 
sure to me to think o’t now, for, rain or no 
rain, 1 can never be reduced to sic straits 
again.” 

The farmer crossed the water without using 
the stilts, which were no longer necessary, 
and I little thought, as I returned to the 
school-house, what terrible things were to 
happen before he could offer me his snuff- 
mull again. Serious as his talk had been, it 
Was neither of the drouth nor of the incident 
at the Spittal that I sat down to. think. 
My anxiety about Gavin came back to me 
until I was like a man imprisoned between 
walls of his own building. Itmay be that my 
presentiments of that afternoon look gloomier 
now than they were, because I cannot return 
to them save over a night of agony, black 
enough to darken any time connected with 
it, Perhaps my spirits only fell as the wind 
tose, for wind ever takes me back to Harvie, 
and when I think of Harvie my thoughts are 





of the saddest. I know that I sat for some 
hours, now seeing Gavin pay the penalty of 
marrying the Egyptian, and again drifting 
back to my days with Margaret, until the 
wind took to playing tricks with me, so that 
I heard Adam Dishart enter our home by the 
sea every time the school-house door shook. 

I became used to the illusion after starting 
several times, and thus when the door did 
open, about seven o'clock, it was only the 
wind rushing to my fire like a shivering dog 
that made me turn my head. Then I saw 
the Egyptian staring at me, and though her 
sudden appearance on my threshold was a 
strange thing, I forgot it in the whiteness of 
her face. She was looking at me like one 
who has asked a question of life or death, 
and stopped her heart for the reply. 

“What is it?” I cried, and for a moment I 
believe I was glad she did not answer. She 
seemed to have told me already as much as I 
could bear. 

“He has not heard,” she said aloud in an 
expressionless voice, and, turning, would have 
slipped away without another word. 

“Is any one dead ?” I asked, seizing her 
hands and letting them fall, they were so 
clammy. She nodded, and trying to speak 
could not. 

“He is dead,” she said at last in a whisper, 
“Mr. Dishart is dead,” and she sat down 
quietly. 

At that I covered my face, erying, “God 
help Margaret!” and then she rose, saying 
fiercely, so that I drew back from her, “There 
is no Margaret ; he only cared for me.” 

“She is his mother,” I said hoarsely, and 
then she smiled to me, so that I thought her 
a harmless mad thing. 

“ He was killed by a piper called Lauchlan 
Campbell,” she said, looking up at me sud- 
denly. ‘It was my fault.” 

“Poor Margaret!” I said. 

“And poor Babbie,” she entreated pathe- 
tically ; “will no one say, ‘Poor Babbie’?” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ How did it happen ?” I asked more than 
once, but the Egyptian was only with me in 
the body, and she did not hear. I might 
have been talking to some one a mile away 
whom a telescope had drawn near my eyes. 

When I put on my bonnet, however, she 
knew that I was going to Thrums, and she 
rose and walked to the door, looking behind 
to see that I followed. 

‘You must not come,” I said harshly, but 
her hand leapt to her heart as if I had shot 
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her, and I added quickly, “Come.” We 
were already some distance on our way be- 
fore I repeated my question. 

“What matter how it happened?” she 
answered piteously, and they were words of 
which I felt the force. But when she said a 
little later, “I thought you would say it is 
not true,” I took courage, and forced her to 
tell me allshe knew. She sobbed while she 
spoke, if one may sob without tears. 

“T heard of it at the Spittal,” she said. 
“The news broke out suddenly there that 
the piper had quarrelled with some one in 
Thrums, and that in trying to separate them 
Mr. Dishart was stabbed. There is no doubt 
of its truth.” 

“We should have heard of it here,” I said 
hopefully, “before the news reached the 
Spittal. It cannot be true.” 

“Tt was brought to the Spittal,” she 
answered, “by the hill road.” 

Then my spirits sank again, for I knew 
that this was possible. There is a path, 
steep but short, across the hills between 
Thrums and the top of the glen, which Mr. 
Glendinning took frequently when he had to 
preach at both places on the same Sabbath. 
It is still called “the Minister’s Road.” 

“Yet if the earl had believed it he would 
have sent some one into Thrums for par- 
ticulars,” I said, grasping at such comfort as 
I could make. 

“He does believe it,” she answered. 
told me of it himself.” 

You see the Egyptian was careless of her 
secret now ; but what was that secret to me ? 
An hour ago it would have been much, and 
already it was not worth listening to. If 
she had begun to tell me why Lord Rintoul 
took a gypsy girl into his confidence I should 
not have heard her. 

“T ran quickly,” she said. ‘Even if a 
messenger was sent he might be behind me.” 

Was it her words or the tramp of a horse 
that made us turn our heads at that moment ? 
I know not. But far back in a twist of the 
road we saw a horseman approaching at such 
a reckless pace that I thought he was ona 
runaway. We stopped instinctively, and 
waited for him, and twice he disappeared in 
hollows of the road, and then was suddenly 
tearing down upon us. I recognised in him 
young Mr. McKenzie, a relative of Rin- 
toul, and I stretched out my arms to com- 
pel him to draw up. He misunderstood my 
motive, and was raising his whip threat- 
eningly, when he saw the Egyptian. It is 
not too much to say that he swayed in the 
saddle. The horse galloped on, though he 
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had lost hold of the reins. He looked be 
hind until he rounded a corner, and I neyer 
saw such amazement mixed with incredulit 
on a human face. For some minutes J ey. 
pected to see him coming back, but when he 
did not I said wonderingly to the Egyptian 

“He knew you.” 

“Did he?” she answered indifferently, ang 
I think we spoke no more until we were jp 
Windyghoul. Soon we were barely conscioys 
of each other’s presence. Never since haye 
I walked between the school-house and 
Thrums in so short a time, nor seen s0 little 
on the way. 

In the Egyptian’s eyes, I suppose, was 
picture of Gavin lying dead ; but if her grief 
had killed her thinking faculties, mine that 
was only less keen because I had been struck 
down once before, had set all the wheels of 
my brain in action. For it seemed to me 
that the hour had come when I must diseloge 
myself to Margaret. 

I had realised always that if such a neces. 
sity did arise it could only be caused by 
Gavin’s premature death, or by his proving 
a bad son to her. Some may wonder that] 
could have looked calmly thus far into the 
possible, but I reply that the night of Adam 
Dishart’s home-coming had made of me a man 
whom the future could not surprise again. 
Though I saw Gavin and his mother happy 
in our Auld Licht manse, that did not pre 
vent my considering the contingencies which 
might leave her without ason. In the school 
house I had brooded on them as one may 
think over moves on a draught-board. It may 
have been idle, but it was done that I might 
knowhow to act best for Margaret if anything 
untoward occurred. The time for such action 
had come. Gavin’s death had struck me 
hard, but it did not crush me. I was nét 
unprepared. I was going to Margaret now. 

What did I see as I walked quickly along 
the glen road, with Babbie silent by my side, 
and I doubt not pods of the broom cracking 
allaround us? I saw myself entering the 
Auld Licht manse, where Margaret sat weep 
ing over the body of Gavin, and there was 
none to break my coming to her, for noné 
but she and I knew what had been. 

Isaw my Margaret again, so fragile now, 
so thin the wrists, her hair turned grey. No 
nearer could I go, but stopped at the door, 
grieving for her, and at last saying her name 
aloud. 

I saw her raise her face, and look upom 
me for the first time for eighteen years 
She did not scream at sight of me, for 
the body of her son lay between us, 
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pridged the gulf that Adam Dishart had 
@. 
aw myself draw nar her reverently and 
say, “ Margaret, he is dead, and that is why I 
have come back,” and I saw her put her arms 
around my neck as she often did long ago. 

But it was not to be. Never since that 
night at Harvie have I spoken to Margaret. 

The Egyptian and I were come to Windy- 
ghoul before I heard her speak. She was 
not addressing me. Here Gavin and she had 
met first, and she was talking of that meeting 
to herself. 

“Tt was there,” I heard her say softly as 
she gazed at the bush beneath which she had 
seen him shaking his fist at her on the night 
of the riots. A little farther on she stopped 
where a path from Windyghoul sets off for 
the well in the wood. She looked up it 
wistfully, and there I left her and pressed 
on to the mud-house to ask Nanny Webster 
if the minister was dead. Nanny’s gate was 
swinging in the wind, but her door was shut, 
and for a moment I stood at it like a coward, 
afraid to enter and hear the worst. 

The house was empty. I turned from it 
relieved, as if I had got a respite, and while 
Istood in the garden the Egyptian came to 
me shuddering, her twitching face asking the 
question that would not leave her lips. 

“There is no one in the house,” I said. 
“Nanny is perhaps at the well.” 

But the gypsy went inside, and pointing 
to the fire said, “It has been out for hours. 
Do you not see? The murder has drawn 
every one into Thrums.” 

So I feared. A dreadful night was to pass 
before I knew that this was the day of the 
release of Sanders Webster, and that frail 
Nanny had walked into Tilliedrum to meet 
him at the prison gate. 

Babbie sank upon a stool. She was so 
weak that I doubt whether she heard me tell 
her to wait there until my return. I hurried 
into Thrums, not by the hill, though it is the 
shorter way, but by the Roods, for I wanted 
to hear all before I ventured to approach the 
manse. From Windyghoul to the top of the 
Roods it is a climb and then a steep descent. 
The road has no sooner reached its highest 
point than it begins to fall in the straight line 
of houses called the Roods, and thus I came 
upon a full view of the street at once. A 
cart was labouring up it. There were women 
sitting on stones at their doors, and girls 
playing at palaulays, and out of the house 
nearest me came a black figure: My eyes 
failed me ; I was asking so much from them. 

They made him tall and short, and spare and 





stout, so that I knew it was Gavin, and yet, 
looking again, feared, but all the time, I 
think, I knew it was he. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“You are better now?” I heard Gavin 
ask, presently. 

He thought that having been taken ill sud- 
denly I had waved to himfor help because he 
chanced to be near. With all my wits about 
me I might have left him in that belief, for 
rather would I have deceived him than had 
him wonder why his welfare seemed so vital 
tome. But I, who thought the capacity for 
being taken aback had gone from me, clung to 
his arm and thanked God audibly that he still 
lived. He did not tell me then how my 
agitation puzzled him, but led me kindly to 
the hill, where we could talk without lis- 
teners. By the time we reached it I was 
again wary, and I had told him what had 
brought me to Thrums, without mentioning 
how the story of his death reached my ears, 
or through whom. 

“Mr. McKenzie,” he said, interrupting 
me, “‘ galloped all the way from the Spittal 
on the same errand. However, no one has 
been hurt much, except the piper himself.” 

Then he told me how the rumour arose. 

“You know of the incident at the Spittal, 
and that Campbell marched off in high dud- 
geon’? I understand that he spoke to no 
one between the Spittal and Thrums, but by 
the time he arrived here he was more com- 
municative; yes, and thirstier. He was 
treated to drink in several public-houses by 
persons who wanted to hear his story, and 
by-and-by he began to drop hints of know- 
ing something against the earl’s bride. Do 
you know Rob Dow ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “‘and what you have 
done for him.” 

“ Ah, sir!” he said, sighing, “for a long 
time I thought I was to be God’s instrument 
in making a better man of Rob, but my 
power over him went long ago. Ten short 
months of the ministry takes some of the 
vanity out of a man.” 

Looking sideways at him I was startled by 
the unnatural brightness of his eyes. Un- 
consciously he had acquired the habit of 
pressing his teeth together in the pauses of 
his ‘talk, shutting them on some woe that 
would proclaim itself, as men do who keep 
their misery to themselves. 

“A few hours ago,” he went on, “I heard 
Rob’s voice in altercation as I passed the 
Bull tavern, and I had a feeling that if I 
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failed with him so should I fail always 
throughout my ministry. I walked into the 
public-house, and stopped at the door of a 
room in which Dow and the piper were sit- 
ting drinking. I heard Rob saying, fiercely, 
‘If what you say about her is true, Highland-* 
man, she’s the woman I’ve been looking for 
this half year and mair ; what is she like ?’ 
I guessed, from what I had been told of the 
piper, that they were speaking of the earl’s 
bride, but Rob saw me and came to an ab- 
rupt stop, saying to his companion, ‘ Dinna 
say another word about her afore the minis- 
ter.’ Rob would have come away at once in 
answer to my appeal, but the piper was 
drunk and would not be silenced. ‘I'll tell 
the minister about her too,’ he began. ‘You 
dinna ken what you're doing,’ Rob roared, 
and then, as if to save my ears from scandal 
at any cost, he struck Campbell a heavy blow 
on the mouth. I tried to intercept the blow, 
with the result that I fell, and then some 
one ran out of the tavern crying, ‘ He’s 
killed!’ The piper had been stunned, but 
the story went abroad that he had stabbed 
me for interfering with him. That is really 
all. Nothing, as you know, can overtake an 
untruth if it has a minute’s start.” 

“ Where is Campbell now ?” 

“Sleeping off the effect of the blow: but 
Dow has fled. He was terrified at the shouts 
of murder, and ran off up the West Town end. 
The doctor’s dog-cart was standing empty at 
a door there and Rob jumped into it and 
drove off. They did not chase him far, 
because he is sure to hear the truth soon, and 
then, doubtless, he will come back.” 

Though in a few hours we were to won- 
der at our denseness, neither Gavin nor I 
saw why Dow had struck the Highlander 
down rather than let him tell his story in 
the minister’s presence. One moment’s sus- 
picion would have lit our way to the whole 
truth, but of the spring to all Rob’s behaviour 
in the past eight months we were ignorant, 
and so to Gavin the Bull had only been the 
scene of a drunken brawl, while I forgot to 
think in the joy of finding him alive. 

“T have a prayer-meeting for rain pre- 
sently,” Gavin said, breaking a picture that 
had just appeared unpleasantly before me of 
Babbie still in agony at Nanny’s house, “‘ but 
- before I leave you tell me why this rumour 
caused you such distress.” 

The question troubled me, and I tried to 
avoid it. We had by this time drawn near 
a hollow in the hill called the Toad’s-hole, 
then gay and noisy with a caravan of gypsies. 





They were those same wild Lindsays, for 


whom Gavin had searched Caddam ong 
eventful night, and as I saw them crowdin 
round their king, a man well known to me, 
I guessed what they were at. 

“Mr. Dishart,” I said abruptly, “would 
you like to see a gypsy marriage? One jg 
taking place there justnow. ‘That big fellow 
is the king, and he is about to marry two of 
his people over the tongs. The ceremony 
will not detain us five minutes, though the 
rejoicings will go on all night.” 

I have been present at more than one 
gypsy wedding in my time, and at the wild, 
weird orgies that followed them, but what 
is interesting to such as I may not be 
for a minister’s eyes, and, frowning at my 
proposal, Gavin turned his back upon the 
Toad’s-hole. Then, as we recrossed the hill, 
to get away from the din of the camp,I 
pointed out to him that the report of his 
death had brought McKenzie as well as me, 
to Thrums. 

* As soon as McKenzie heard I was not 
dead,” he answered, “he galloped off to the 
Spittal, without even seeing me. I suppose 
he posted back to be in time for the night's 
rejoicings there. So you see it was not soli- 
citude for me that brought him. He came 
because a servant at the Spittal was supposed 
to have done the deed.” 

*‘ Well, Mr. Dishart,” I had to say, “ why 
should I deny that I have a warm regard for 
you? You have done brave work in our 
town.” 

“Tt has been little,” he replied. “ With 
God’s help it will be more in future.” 

He meant that he had given time to his 
sad love affair that he owed to his people, 
Of seeing Babbie again I saw that he had 
given up hope. Instead of repining, he was 
devoting his whole soul to God’s work. I 
was proud of him, and yet I grieved, for I 
could not think that God wanted him to bury 
his youth so soon. 

“T had thought,” he confessed to me, 
“that you were one of those who did not like 
my preaching.” 

“You were mistaken,” I said, gravely. 1 
dared not tell him that, except his mother, 
none would have sat under him so eagerly asl. 

*‘ Nevertheless,” he said, ‘‘ you were a mem 
ber of the Auld Licht church in Mr. Carfrae’s 
time, and you left it when I came.” 

“T heard your first sermon,” I said. 

“Ah,” hereplied. “I had not been lo 
in Thrums before I discovered that if Itoo: 
tea with any of my congregation and de 
clined a second cup, they thought it a 1 
flection on their brewing.” 
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“You must not look upon my absence in | was in dread lest he should see the Egyptian 
that light,” was all I could say. “There are | at Nanny’s door, yet to have turned him in 
reasons why I cannot come.” | another direction might have roused his sus- 

He did not press me further, thinking I | picions. When we were within a hundred 
meant that the distance was too great, though | yards of the mud-house, I knew that there 
frailer folk than I walked twenty miles to.| was no Babbie in sight. We halved the dis- 
hear him. We might have parted thus had | tance and then I saw her at the open window. 
we not wandered by chance to the very spot | Gavin’s eyes were on the ground, but she saw 


where I had met him and Babbie. 
a seat there now for those who lose their 
breath on the climb up, and so I have two 
reasons nowadays for not passing the place 
by. 

"We read each other’s thoughts, and Gavin 
said calmly, “I have not seen her since 
that night. She disappeared as into a 
rave.” 


How could I answer when I knew that | 


Babbie was dying for want of him, not half a 
mile away ? 

“You seemed to understand everything 
that night,” he went on ; “or if you did not, 
your thoughts were very generous to me.” 

In my sorrow for him I did not notice 
that we were moving on again, this time in 
the direction of Windyghoul. 

“She was only a gypsy girl,” he said, 
abruptly, and I nodded. “But I hoped,” 
he continued, “ that she would be my wife.” 

“T understood that,” I said. 

“There was nothing monstrous to you,” he 
asked, looking me in the face, “in a minister’s 
marrying a gypsy ?” 

I own that if I had loved a girl, however 
far below or above me in degree, I would 
have married her had she been willing to take 
me. But to Gavin I only answered, ‘“ These 
are matters a man must decide for himself.” 

“Thad decided for myself,” he said, em- 
phatically. 

“Yet,” I said, wanting him to talk to me 
of Margaret, “in such a case one might have 
others to consider besides himself.” 

“A man’s marriage,” he answered, “is his 
own affair. I would have brooked no inter- 
ference from my congregation.” 

_ I thought, “There is some obstinacy left 
in him still ;” but aloud I said, “It was of 
your mother I was thinking.” 

“She would have taken Babbie to her 


cal he said, with the fond conviction of a 
over. 

I doubted it, but I only asked, “ Your 
mother knows nothing of her ?” 


“Nothing,” he rejoined. “It would be 
cruelty to tell my mother of her now that 
she is gone.” 

Gavin's calmness had left him, and he was 
striding quickly nearer to Windyghoul. I 

XXXII~—35 


There is | him. 


I held my breath, fearing that she 
would run out to him. 
“You have never seen her since that 


| night ?” Gavin asked me, without hope in his 


| voice. 


| Had he been less hopeless he would have 


| wondered why I did not reply immediately. 


I was looking covertly at the mud-house, of 
| which we were now within a few yards. 
Babbie’s face had gone from the window, and 
the door remained shut. That she could 
hear every word we uttered now I could not 
doubt. But she was hiding from the man 
for whom her soul longed. She was sacrific- 
| ing herself for him. 

“Never,” I answered, notwithstanding 
my pity for the brave girl, and then while I 
| was shaking lest he should go in to visit 
Nanny, I heard the echo of the Auld Licht 
bell. 

“That calls me to the meeting for rain,” 
Gavin said, bidding me good-night. I had 
acted for Margaret, and yet I had hardly the 
effrontery to take his hand. I suppose he 
saw sympathy in my face, for suddenly the 
cry broke from him, 

“Tf I could only know that nothing 
evil had befallen her !” 

Babbie heard him and could not restrain a 
heart-breaking sob. 

“What was that ?” he said starting. 

A moment I waited, to let her show her- 
self if she chose. But there was silence 
again in the mud-house. 

“Tt was some boy in the wood,” I an- 
swered. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, trying to smile. 

Had I let him go, here would have been 
the end of his love story, but that piteous 
smile unmanned me, and I could not keep the 
words back. 

“She is in Nanny’s house !” I cried. 

In another moment these two were to- 
gether for weal or woe, and I had set off 
dizzily for the school-house, feeling now that 
I had been false to Margaret, and again ex- 
ulting in what I had done. By-and-by the 
bell stopped, and Gavin and Babbie regarded 
it as little as I heeded the burns now crossing 
the glen road noisily at places that had been 
dry two hours before. 
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FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Job xv.; John xiv. 
*¢ ARE THE CONSOLATIONS OF GOD SMALL WITH THEE ? ”’ 


WO striking and consoling suggestions 
have been made about sorrow. One is 

that it marks a real era in life when a man 
begins to feel that he needs comforting at all. 
In the early morning of our fresh and inde- 
fatigable energies it is not rest, or peace, or 
healing that we care for, so much as an open- 
ing to give us the chance of showing what we 
are fit for. It is the first breakdown, whether 
in bodily health or in the companionships 
that make home lovely and desirable, or in 
the favour of our fellow-men, or in our own 
capacity and self-respect, that brings a dark- 
ness over our sky and checks us in our head- 
long speed, and keenly humbles us, and im- 
pels us to plead for the sympathy of men and 
the kindness of God. There is, moreover, no 
truer test of a man’s spiritual condition than 


the sort of remedy which gives him comfort. 


Some think of their money. Some plunge 
into diversion and business. Some forget 
their trouble in incessant distraction Some, 
not too many, flee in their distress to God. 
The question before us is emphasised by 
the inevitable inference that with most of us 
the consolations of God are small when they 
might be, are meant to be, large. For, first 
of all, even when a man has no wish to harden 
himself in his grief, yet, though he may be 
content to be helped by man, he may re- 
fuse to be comforted by God. There is 
sometimes a resentment within him, a sense 
of inequitableness and wrong, which tempt 
him to hard thoughts of One Who, he always 
thought, called himself Father, but Who is 
putting him to intolerable anguish without 
sufficient cause. We all of us know some- 
thing of this feeling. Even if it passes, it 
visits us, With some it lingers, by others 
it is instantly rejected as an injury and dis- 
honour. Some never escape from it till 
they die. Moreover, we are all apt to for- 
get that the consolations of God chiefly 
flow to us through the sympathies of men ; 
that the glance of infinite compassion, 
the pressure of the trembling hand, the 
silence so full of wisdom and tact, the bright 
radiant smile of faith and hope, the kneeling 





down for the quiet intercession that may not 
be uttered, the kiss of peace, and the wrest. 
lings in prayer afterwards for the wounded 
sufferer, alone in the darkness of the blinding 
and crushing loss, are all from God, and 
through Him—His gift, His consolation, 
though in the shape of the ministries of men, 
What are the consolations of God ? 
First, the thought of His power. This, of 
course, may only convey the sense of an un- 
speakable alarm ; and indeed never do we feel 
more as clay in the hand of. the potter, 
than in the crises of our life which sorrow 
brings. But is there any promise in all the 
world better than that which St. Paul has 
given us, that “all things work together for 
good to them that love God”? This Divine 
alchemy for those who can suffer, trust, and 
wait, is the certain end of all. “ All power 
belongeth unto God,” and His power is 
for His people, and ever exercised for their 
good. The end of Job, the career of Joseph, 
the captivity of St. Paul, all justify His wis- 
dom and glorify His power. The thonght 
of His character is another consolation. 
God is love. “Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him.” But His love, just because it is divine, 
ever aims at the holiness of His children. 
We are to be transformed into the image ol 
His Son, that He may be made firstborn 
among many brethren.” Sorrow has the 
unique faculty of illuminating and purifying, 
and weaning and elevating the soul. It opens 
for a man a window into his spirit, and 
enables him to see, what otherwise he never 
could have seen, some of the secrets of his 
inmost life. They are not pleasant to see, 
and sometimes it is real anguish to see them; 
but they must be seen, and the seeing comes 
through the pain. This was Job’s experience. 
“T have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee: therefore” 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
It purifies, through the grace of God bring- 
ing home to the awakened conscience the 
power of the cleansing blood, and the promise 
of the free and present and full forgive 
ness. God’s gifts all go together. Sorrow 
weans us, for we see how little to be trusted, 
whether for permanency or life, are the things 
on which once we set our hearts, and for 
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which we were content to risk everything. 
In the moment when we discover how little 
the whole world is worth, our hearts go up 
to God and rest on Him. For sorrow, rightly 
interpreted, elevates us, and lifts us up to 
Him for Whose presence it is preparing us, 
and Whose love we are beginning to under- 
stand. ‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
nd there is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison with thee,” is the soul’s address 
to God, first learnt and understood when He 
has been made its refuge. There is also the 
thought of His purpose, in which His conso- 
lations come to be so blessed and so real. 
His purpose is twofold. To reveal Himself, 
and to enable us thereby to reveal Him to 
others. We should never know the beauti- 
fulness, the tenderness, the unspeakable kind- 
ness of God but through the discipline of 
sorrow, even sorrow, continuous, and inter- 
rupting all active duty—sorrow that hinders 
devotion, and sorrow that benumbs the soul. 
Some who read this paper may be able to 
appreciate from their own experience that 
never is it more possible to say, ‘Oh, God, 
how Thou dost love me—how my heart 
trembles and longs to love Thee in return,” 
than in moments of keen anguish, paralyz- 
ing disappointment, or inconsolable distress. 
For some distress is inconsolable,and is meant 
tobe. Into the mystery of the incarnate 
life came the discipline of sorrow, as if no 
real human soul could reach its best without 
it. “Though He were a Son, yet learned He 
obedience through the things which He suf- 
fered.” To be taught the loveliness of God, 
‘and thereby to learn the fashion of His 
glorious Godhead, is worth a good deal of 
earthly loss. Then there is the blessed duty 
of revealing Him to others, the insight and 
capacity for which can only be learned by 
rsonal sorrow. Here, and also hereafter. 
e life-long sorrows of some of God’s saints 
need for them no explanations, no defence. 
They are not the persons to wonder at it, or 
to murmur about it, nor do you ever hear 
them querulously complaining of their use- 
lessness, though their years are passed in 
It is often the 
patient sufferers who are the most potent 
instruments for God. Those who stand by 
and wonder will do well to remember that 
we are made and trained for eternity ; that 
life is just going to school with our Father ; 
that in the coming zons of joy, and service, 
and knowledge, and worship, the weak here 
will be the strong there. Those whom we 
comforted here may be in the van of the 
multitude which no man can number. 





But also to men now, have those who 
suffer a true mission from God. That it is so, 
the Apostle makes very plain, “ Blessed be 
the God of all comfort, Who comforteth us in 
all our tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God.” We are pupils that we may 
be teachers, we receive to share, we take 
what we are to passon; to be witnesses of 
God to men, to feel able and thankful to tell 
them what He is in Himself, and what He 
is willing to become to them, if they will 
sit at His feet and hear His voice ; and as 
the evidence and proof of it all to learn to 
say, “Time was when I knew nothing of Him 
but He knew me, and wanted to be gracious 
to me,and when He saw me lonely, and weary, 
and sad, came to visit me, and little by little 
explained Himself to me, until I knew and 
believed His love, and opened all my heart 
for Him to come in and be King. What 
He has been to me, He will be to you, and 
the comfort He has given to me He will give 
to you, but on the one condition that you 
ask Him for it. He will come to you, but 
you must go to meet Him. When you hear 
Him knocking, lift up the latch and let Him 
in.” We shall never have done with sorrow 
until we die. It is indeed a mistake to say 
that we do not also need what is understood 
by prosperity. The earth needs sunshine as 
well ascloud. To be constantly anticipating 
sorrow breeds a morbidness of soul, incon- 
sistent with the joyousness of faith. To wish 
for it is to do violence to the soul’s healthy 
instincts. Trials will change with the 
changing years; but they bring strength 
and grace with them as our characters need 
it. The soul’s refuge is in God. If we flee 
to Him to hide us, He will be the cup of our 
inheritance, and the portion of our lot, and 
our souls shall be at perfect peace, as the 
bed of the Atlantic when lashed by a winter 
storm. ‘My son, despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of Him. For whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth,and scourgeth every son whom 
He receiveth,” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Psalm lxxxviii. ; Lamentations iii. 


‘¢ wHO IS AMONG YOU THAT FEARETH THE LORD, THAT 
OBEYETH THE VOICE OF HIS SERVANT, THAT WALKETH 
IN DARKNESS AND HATH NO LIGHT? LET HIM TRUST 
IN THE NAME OF THE LORD, LET HIM STAY UPON HIS 
G@op.”’ 


LET it be clearly understood that this is the 
case of a believer, whose loss of God is not 
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brought about by his own misconduct, and | walk in the light of God’s countenance jg 
whose want of light does not come from lack | more disturbing, some would even say, more 
of love. The mystery may be greater, and | agonising, than even the bare possibility that 
the cloud that encompasses the working of | there may be no God after all whom human 
the Divine Righteousness may have less of | spirits can know, hear, worship, resemble 
silver to its lining, but the fact comes out | serve, love, with any adequate sense of 
with all its melancholy but most instructive | security that they are not pursuing a shadow 
emphasis, that a loss of the sense of God’s | which their own fancy has projected on the 
favour does not of necessity imply a loss of | invisible world. Such doubts are not sings: 
the favour itself, and that among the mani-| some would go so far as to say that they are” 
fold and disciplinary processes of the Divine | not even temptations; but to pure and de- 
correction a shadowed and lonely experience | vout souls they are an Broth and awful 
has a foremost, an intentional place. trial. The very truthfulness of a man’sintel- 
It matters little by what special methods | lectual nature seems to turn against him and 
God’s providence may fashion the trial. The | torment him as he lies stretched on the rack 
trial is the same, whatever brings it about. | of this awful conflict. 
Physical disease, hereditary temperament, This darkness is also created for some of 
abnormal and exhausting labour, sensitive- | us by the perplexing nature of God’s moral 
ness of the nervous forces in turn produce, | government of the world. The loftier our 
or accentuate, or more or less explain, the | ideal of God, the nobler our moral instincts 
loom or solitariness of the troubled soul. | of justice and mercy, the larger our spirit of 
ey are simply instruments of the Divine | philanthropy, the more burning and vehe- 
will, which is fulfilling itself by means of | ment our hatred of cruelty and wrong, the 
them. The Fatherliness of God’s love has | harder may be the problem for us to recon- 
something to teach and to give His child— | cile what we think God ought to do, with 
to teach and to give the Church, through | what we find He actually does do. We often 
and by means of His child, in this way, and | torture ourselves with speculations as to the 
in no other. The believer himself is to trust | entrance of evil into the world, and instead of 
and to wait. Those who look on in the solemn setting ourselves to try to overcome it with 
consciousness that some day that darkest | good, we waste time and temper in quench- 
and bitterest of cups may be put to their | ing a volcano with tears. An earnest man~ 
own lips, are to pity, intercede, and adore. | wishes to understand all about God. God 
What is meant by the darkness in which one | does not promise anything of the kind on 
who fears God and does His will is per- | this side the grave, but claims to be trusted. _ 
mitted, even ordained, to walk by One who | If He were to try to make everything plain 
has expressly told us that joy is to be in the | to us, the probability is that we should be no 
dwellings of the righteous, and that His own | better off than before. If we cannot trust 
joy is to be His people’s strength? First of Him, we only make the outside darkness 
all the darkness may be of an intellectual | darker, and extinguish the light which faith _ 
character, and may affect the very acceptance | would bring into the soul. 
of a revelation from God. To most sincere| There is another sort of darkness, whichI 
thinkers who come into contact with the | have kept to the last. It is the darkest and 
current literature of our age, not through | saddest of all. I mean the darkness of the 
any reluctance to believe, but through the | soul which feels deserted by the Presence of 
very honesty that forbids them to accept too | the Lord ; which clings, but feels nothing to 
easily a religion which promises so much in | cling to ; which prays, but no sense of being 
itself, there will come occasionally misgivings | heard comes back to help and cheer ; which 
and doubts as to the documents which pro- | loves, and pleads, and waits, and all is 
fess to record the history of its origin, or | like winter at the pole. Sometimes this 
the adequacy of the materials offered to sub- | comes towards the close of life, sometimes In 
stantiate it. We have a good deal more to | the midst of its activities; sometimes the 
do with second causes than our fathers had, | preacher almost feels himself a hypocrite m 
. and the machinery of creation seems to hide | promising consolations which he does not 
and complicate the agency of the Hand be- | taste himself ; sometimes the troubled spint, 
hind it. God does not demonstrate Himself, | bereft of everything else but its Lord, at last 
or there would be no such thing possible as | seems to be bereft of all that made other 
faith. Perhaps to see God there must be a | losses tolerable, other silences beautiful. If 
sort of moral affinity that makes us desire | God goes, the universe goes. “Let me die, 
Him., Few things to a soul truly longing to | I am no better than my fathers.” 
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The greatest and the strongest have passed 
through these deep waters, and the fullest and 
the bravest know no immunity from it. It is 
the consolation of consolations that the Son of 
God, at the moment when He was expiating 
the world’s sin and manifesting His Father’s 
love to the universe, lost the sustaining sense 
of His presence, and mourned for it with a 
ery that still echoes in the conscience of the 
world. If God hid Himself from His Son 
on the cross, it was not because He did not 
love Him, but because: He desired that all 
down the ages that exceeding bitter cry 
should be the typical utterance of filial trust 
in the Eternal Father. aaa 

When we see those whom we love and re- 
vere wrapped in this mantle of darkness ; when 
we feel it approaching us from the distance, 
and watch its gathering shadows covering our 
own clear sky with its pall of ink; what 
shall we feel, what shall we do, what shall 
our answer be to those whose faith is tried 
by it, perhaps far more than our own ? 

First, let us remember, as has been grandly 
said, that the two greatest moral evils are 
levity and despair, and that when God would 
help us to protect ourselves and others 
against them, He prevents levity by deepen- 
ing us through the discipline of sorrow ; He 


makes despair impossible, by proposing duty 


to the soul. Shallowness is fatal, whether 
to usefulness or sanctity. How can God 
occupy a soul which has no room for Him ?% 
God makes room, but the process of breaking 
idols, and cleansing the temple of their pre- 
sence, is never without pain. No one ever 
despairs who is at work. It is the useless, 
the idle, the men who pass their lives stand- 
ing on the river-bank, and watching their 
fellows drift down the water into the sea 
without putting forth a hand to save them, 
who think there is nothing to be done, be- 
cause they are doing nothing themselves. 
The souls on whom this trial of fire passes 
should be thankful to be made more capacious 
for the possession of God ; they should not 
let duty go, because no joy comes in the doing 
of it. Any one can work for wages. God 
wants men who will work without wages, 
except the honour of serving Him. The fact 
that He sent us into the vineyard, and that it 
is for Him we till it, must be enough. Again 
let us clearly distinguish between the joy of 
possessing God and the joy of the sense of pos- 
sessing Him. One is the essence, the other 
is the accident; the one is salvation, the other 
comfort. Our religion needs robustness ; we 
must not expect sweetmeats or cordials as 
daily food. Barley bread and two small 





fishes were the food of the Apostles, and 
must be ours. Of course, I remember that 
in the trouble I am writing about there 
is frequently not only the sense of loss, but 
even of estrangement; not merely that 
there is no smile on the Father's face, but 
that there is the felt shadow of a frown. 
It is not midnight, it is darkness at noon- 
day. Still God is, and He is ours. His 
perfections, His government, His purpose, 
are unchanged. Nothing can rob us of the 
exquisite revelation of His past mercy, and 
who shall separate us from the everlasting 
arms of His love? “Though He slay me, 
yet will I trust Him,” “If I die, I will die 
clinging to the cross.” 

Lastly, this depression and loneliness, 
though real, acute, absorbing, are only for a 
time, and affect not the substance of our life, 
but the surface of it; not our inheritance in 
God, but our enjoyment of its bliss. By 
patience, by cheerfulness, by sympathy, by 
going out of ourselves to comfort and help 
others, by forgetting our own misery in pro- 
moting the kingdom of God, we manifest 
God’s faithfulness, and (without knowing it) 
we help ourselves on to the end of the cloud. 
* At eventime it shall be light.” Above the 
darkest cloud, the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read 1 Kings xxii. 7—27 ; Isaiah liii.; Matthew xi. 
‘¢ WHO HATH BELIEVED OUR REPORT ?”’ 


OF all kinds of sorrow, disappointment is 
at once the most universal, inevitable, abid- 
ing, pathetic, and in some aspects of it noble. 
The man who fails, and does not care for 
failing, will never deserve to succeed. The 
man who desires, if it be a good thing that 
he desires, if he be a man of purpose, tender- 
ness, and insight, should he desire it in vain, 
cannot be quite the same man afterwards. It 
is not too much to say that the greatest men 
in the world—those whom we respect, admire, 
even love more than any others, are those who, 
when they missed their aim, even though 
they did not take the world into their confi- 
dence, carried the marks of their trouble on 
them to the grave. Elijah on Horeb, John 
Baptist in the dungeon of Machzrus, may 
we not edd the apostle in his prison at 
Ceesarea, longing for liberty and for Rome, 
touch our hearts and win our enthusiasm, 
even more than the grandest of conquerors 
at the pinnacle of their triumph. To be 
human, and to make us feel it, tightens the 
cord that unites the least and the greatest. 
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Let us glance at some of the disappointments | the Lord Jesus Christ is ; and if we seem as 
which fill such a large place in the chapter | far off as ever from having attained to any. 
of earthly sorrow; and then ask what we | thing of His perfection, His image seems 
are to do with them, if we would fulfil the | more desirable than ever, His love passeth 
counsel of God. knowledge. All sorts of remedies are given 

There are—to select a few out of many— | us: this teacher and that teacher profess 
disappointments in our earthly affairs, in our | to have the secret of a sinless life. One tells 
moral and religious progress, and (as the | us that holiness is by faith. So it is, if it jg 
prophet’s question indicates) in our public | meant that faith is the secret of that plenti- 
duty for God. Disappointments in earthly” ful grace which can alone build us up into 
affairs come to all of us in turn, and in the our Lord. So it is not, if it is meant that 
flush of youth cause us keener pain than at any faith or anything else can modify, suspend, 
other period. Nay, they are often the only | or repeal the immutable laws of the spiritual 
sorrows we know. They pass; they leave world, or that any amount of believing what 
their mark, which is what they are meant to | is not true can make what is never promised 
do; when we look back at them over a vista | or intended come to happen. To all souls 
of years, how thankful we feel they came! beautifully, grandly disappointed from time 
God said ‘No’ to us about what would have | to time, by the shallowness of their know- 
‘been harmful, presently to say ‘Yes’ to us | ledge, or the inconsistency of their lives, or 
about what was helpful. /To all who are | the indevoutness of their worship, or the 
sore with trouble of this kind, the Psalmist’s | poverty of their love (these mollifying dis. 
words should come home, full of healing appointments are in God’s good providence 
wisdom: “Rest in the Lord, and wait | transitory phases, not permanent depres 
patiently for Him. Be of good courage and | sions), let me offer a word of caution and a 
He shall strengthen your heart, all ye that | 


hope in the Lord.” Disappointments in 
our moral and religious progress have a 
morbid as well as a healthy side; are occa- 


sionally the result of overintrospection, are | 
suggested by the secret repinings of spiri- | 


tual pride. Self-consciousness is the bane 
of simplicity, and simplicity is the flower 
of the soul. To forget ourselves as much 
as possible, to walk in the light as God 
is in the light, without too much think- 


course, because we belong to Him; to avoid 
watching our growth, but to trust God with 
it, while we do our duty in and for Him, 
is the ideal life, and the life to be aimed 
at by all. But often it is too high for us, 
we cannot attain unto it. Our faults are 
like weeds, which may be cut down with the 
mower’s scythe, but which have their living 
roots far down below. Sometimes they take 
us by surprise, and are too much for us; and 
in an. unguarded moment we seem to have 
lost the spoils of years, and to have gone 
back to our petulant and undisciplined child- 
hood. It is still hard to love God for Him- 
self, it is still hard to carry the cross which 
He chooses for us, and to surrender the 
treasures which He claims. Jealousy, or 
selfishness, or pride, or worldliness seem as 
vital and mischievous in us as ever. There 
is but one thing we seem to be sure of—and 
the‘multiplying years have at least done this 
for us:*we see more than we ever did how 
beautiful, how glorious, how heart-satisfying 





word of counsel. While there is practically no 
limitation set to our moral and spiritual pro- 
gress, the old Adam nature in us makes abso- 
lute sinlessness a presumptuous dream. We 
cannot hate sin too much, nor watch against 
it too constantly, nor crucify it too relent 
lessly. But it is always here—living, ‘and 
visible ; till death translates us into the sinless 
land. “The positiveness of the Divine life” 
must be our secret. “ Walk in the spirit, and 


| ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” ‘The 
ing about it, but as a simple matter of 


Indwelling Christ must be our safeguard: 
“T am crucified with Christ, nevertheless | 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave Himself ‘for me.” Walking in 
the light must insure our continual pardon: 
“Tf we walk in the light as He is in the light 
we have fellowship one with another ; and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.” 

The other kind of disappointment—that of 
public duty towards God—is indicated by 
the Prophet’s complaint. It is the noblest 
of all, for it ought to have the least amount 
of self in it. ‘Who hath believed our re 
port?” The preacher preaches, and hearts 
are still hard. The mother prays, but the 
son of her love will not yield himself to the 
Saviour. There is the philanthropist, who 
yearns for the deliverance of the tem 
and oppressed; the teacher, who 
that the message he has to deliver, were 
it believed, would change the face of the 
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world ; the statesman, who longs for mea-| tion, in their petition to the Lord. Cer- 
sures to make it easier for men to be vir-| tainly the displeasure of their fellow-disci- 
tuous and temperate; the missionary, who| ples, who may be supposed to have been in 
sees millions for whom his Lord suffered | the secret of their motive more than we can 
under the iron yoke of corruption and idol- | be, gives colour to such censure. It is also 
atry, but who year after year utters his | easy to say that in their inevitable ignorance 
message, and men are as deaf to it as the/| of what their Master’s cup and baptism could 
fury of the sea to the song of achild.. These | mean, they were somewhat in a hurry with 
know what disappointment is; we respect, | their reply. It is, however, to be observed 
we honour, we love them for their disappoint- | that Christ, who knew them far better than 
ment. All we say is, God feels it more than | they knew themselves, or than their fellows 
you do, and because He feels it you feel it. | knew them, did not reprove them for motives 
But if He will not take short cuts for healing | which, had they really existed, would have 
the world’s miseries, do not you wish to} drawn from Him an instant rebuke. Their 
take them. You have only a part of the/ petition must have had something right at 
task to do. Bless Him that you have any of | the bottom of it. They wished to beat His 
it, whether in seedtime or harvest, whether | right hand and His left hand, because they 
in winter or spring. Do what He gives you| so dearly loved Him. Part of their petition 
to do, and pass on the torch and the plough, | He granted, part He deferred. His cup they 
and the seed-basket and the sickle, when | should drink, His baptism they should share. 
your work is done ; and be well assured that | But nearness to Him in His kingdom was a 
your name, as one of His workers, when He | reward which could not be promised until 
comes back to pay His wages, shall be found | the results had been accomplished which 
written in His Book in the end of the years. | could alone decide it. Every man shall 
Does any one ask if Jesus was disap-| finally receive in his body the things he hath 
pointed ? He was, and He was not. He/| done, whether they be good or bad. Until 
was so occasionally, but not finally. He was | they are done the balance cannot be struck, 
disappointed when the disciples could not | nor the crown fitted to the brow. 
east out the demoniac child. He was dis-| What is this cup, this baptism of Jesus ? 
appointed when they understood not the | Is it for all to drink, or only for some to 
miracle of the loaves, for their heart was| drink? What shall come from drinking it ? 
hardened. He was disappointed, keenly dis- | How is it that His right hand and left hand, 
appointed, when St. Peter tried to dissuade | in glory, have anything to do with partaking 
Him from His Cross. He was disappointed | of His sorrow ? 
when, after His great discourse in the syna-| There are these three elements in the cup 
gogue of Capernaum, many of His disciples | and baptism of Jesuswhich give it its supreme 
went away and walked no more with Him. | and exemplary value—loneliness, and mar- 
He was disappointed because Jerusalem | tyrdom, and sacrifice. He was absolutely 
would not let Him save her, and showed His | alone. Even the disciple whom He loved, 
disappointment in a flood of tears. He was | and who leant on His breast at. supper, was 
disappointed when His disciples slept, while | not in perfect sympathy with Him. He 
He was in His agony. But He was not dis-| was seldom understood by those who loved 
appointed in the work of His life, nor in the | Him best, and when He first disclosed His 
results of His Passion. Never was His | passion, the temptation was suggested to Him 
Spirit in more perfect and joyous peace than | by an apostle to put it away. In His last 
when in the Upper Chamber He said to His | discourse He observed, with touching pathos, 
Holy Father, “I have glorified Thee on the | “ Ye shall leave me alone, yet I am not alone, 
earth, I have finished the work Thou gavest | because the Father is with me.” When He 
Me to do.” When on the Cross He said, as He | fell into the hands of his enemies “they all 
died, “It is finished,” “He saw the travail | forsook Him and fled.” Of all the thousands 
of His soul, and was satisfied.” whom He had fed, healed, taught, comforted 
during His earthly ministry, not one was man 
FOURTH SUNDAY. enough to stand by Him in Pilate’s hall, and 
Read Mark x. 35—45; Colossians 1. to say, “Crown Him,” when the mob said, 
“CAN YE DRINK OF THE CUP THAT I DRINK oF, or BE | “Crucify Him.” He was a martyr. He 
BAPTIZED WITH THE BAPTISM WHEREWITH 1 am | Witnessed for the truth by His life. When 
tage He could no longer speak for it He died for 
Ir is common to blame these two disciples | it. He was King and Leader of the noble 
for what seems like selfishness, and even ambi- | army of martyrs, who, fired by His example, 
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inspired by His love, fortified by His grace, 
and saved by His Passion, loved not their 
lives unto the death. The other feature, 
which explains and unites all, was His abso- 
lute spirit of sacrifice. He was altogether and 
always forGod. “Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God,” was the sentence in which, so to 
speak, He became incarnate. ‘“ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,” was the 
closing sentence in which His earthly life 
was ended. He never thought of Himself, 
spoke of Himself, acted of Himself. “I can 
of mine own self do nothing; as I hear I 
judge, and my judgment is just, because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father which hath sent me.” 

When we proceed to ask if this cup is for 
all to drink, or only for some to drink, on 
the threshold of so solemn a question these 
things must be premised. No human soul 
can be invited or permitted or enabled to 
share the Lord’s sufferings in the sense of 
their being atoning or satisfying for the sins 
of men. Only One spirit has been bathed 
with the tears of aredeeming anguish. There 
is only one Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the world. This premised, we 
reverently, wonderingly recall the apostle’s 
prayer that He might know the fellowship of 
the Lord’s sufferings, being made conformable 
unto His death ; and we attach to it a cog- 
nate and significant sentence out of a very 
profound Epistle written probably at the 
same time—‘“ Who can rejoice in my suffer- 
ings for you, and fill up that which is behind 
of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh for His 
body’s sake, which is the Church.” We also 
observe facts ; and it is a fact beyond dispute 
that in various ages of the Church, and in 
most critical epochs of her history, there have 
been royal heroic souls who have suffered for 
Christ, whether in the fire, or in the arena, 
with bonds and imprisonment—of whom the 
world was not worthy—kissing their chains 
and singing hymns of joy as the cruel flames 
reached their writhing limbs—saints, of whom 
St. John wrote : ‘‘ These are they which came 
out of great tribulation and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” Still further, in quiet 
homes, in days of peace and rest, on sick 
beds, with duties foul, squalid, offensive, and 
unrequiting, in the wards of hospitals, with 
the wounded and dying on battle-fields, with 
tasks commonplace in outward garb, uninvit- 
ing and even perilous in actual experience, for 
Christ’s sake, and to be closer to Him, and 
ever deeper and blessed in the fruition of His 
love, men and women have surrendered ten- 





der hopes, wrecked noble enterprises, yielded 
self and fortune and opportunities, without 
thought of murmur, to Him who embraced 
the Cross for their salvation, and for whom a 
thousand lives would be but a poor, me 
expression of the rapture and passion of their 
love. 

Henry Martyn knew something of his 
Saviour’s solitariness; Xavier died, off the 
coast of China, of fever, with his real work 
but just begun; Savonarola, heroic among 
heroes, rejoiced to suffer shame for His 
name ; Gordon had but one wish, to deserve 
to see His face. One star differeth from 
another star in glory. Shall we grudge 
them the brightness of their crown—envy 
them the tender reverence of the wondering 
angels ? 

Yes, there are degrees of suffering for 
Christ, and He, in His sovereign government 
of His Church, mixes the cup and puts it to 


our lips, by which we are severally to glorify _ 


Him. Suffering is a form of service, anda 
very noble form, and a very blessed form. 
For sanctity goes with it more easily than 
with the activities of strength or zeal. Let 
us accept humbly, thankfully, trustfully 
whatever He sends us, in whatever shape, 
at whatever time. We are always to glorify 
Him; we do not know how till He tells 
us 


There are also degrees of glory, at the 
right hand, at the left hand, all round in the 


mighty concourse of souls. We shall see 
Him according to our spiritual eyesight, and 
our capacity of vision will depend on our 
usefulness and our holiness here. | Let us 
observe that before we can know the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings—in other words, con- 
formity with His death, to sin, to self, to the 
world—we must first have learnt the power 
of His resurrection. Being risen with Christ, 
we must seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 
There is no learning to suffer with Him, but 


through sharing His risen life. But when we S 


have learned the fellowship of His suffering, 
even in a degree, we think no more of being 
first or second, on the right hand or on the 
left. To be with Him, where He is, that 
is all we care for. To be with Him will 
mean to be like Him. To be like Him is 


heaven. Fa: 


“* O the joy to see Thee reigning, 

Thee my own beloved Lord ! 

Every tongue Thy name confessing, 

Worship, honour, glory, blessing, 
Brought to Thee with one accord. 

Thee ed Master and my Friend, 
Vindicated and enthroned, 

Unto earth’s remotest end 
Glorified, adored, and owned.” 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Twas Mrs. Dennistoun whoseletter brought 
John Tatham such dismay. It was dated 
Lakeside, Waterdale, Penrith—an address 
with which he had no associations whatever, 
and which he gazed at blankly for a moment 
before he attempted to read the letter, not 
knowing how to connect it with the well- 
known writing which was as familiar as the 
common day. 


* You will wonder to see this address,” she 
wrote. “You will wonder still more, dear 
John, when I tell you we have come here for 
good. I have left the Cottage in an agent’s 
hands with the hope of letting it. Windyhill 
is such a healthy place that I hope somebody 
will soon be found to take it. You know 
Elinor would not let me make any explana- 
tion. And the constant questions and allu- 
sions to his movements which people had 
seen in the papers, and so forth, had got on 
her nerves, poor child. You can understand 
how easily this might come about. At last 
she got that she could not bear it longer. 
Mary Dale, who always lives half the year 
with her sister at the Rectory, was coming 
back. You know it. was she who brought 
the first tale about him, and she knows, I 
think, all the gossip that ever was got up 
about any one. Poor Elinor—though I don’t 
believe Mary had any bad meaning; and it 
would, alas! have been for all our good had 
we listened to what she said—Elinor cannot 
bear her; and when she heard she was com- 
ing, she declared she would take her baby 
and go away. I tried to bring her to reason, 
but I could not. Naturally it was she who 
convinced me—you know the process, John. 
Indeed, in many things I can see it is the 
best thing we could do. Iam not supremely 
attachedto Windyhill. The Cottage had got 
tobe very homelike after living in it so long, 
but home is where those are whom one loves. 
And to live among one set of people for so 
many years if it has great advantages, has at 
the same time very great disadvantages too. 
You can’t keep. anything to yourself. You 
must explain every step you take, and every- 
thing that happens to you. This is a lovely 
country, a little cold as yet, and a little 
damp perhaps, being so near the lake—but 
the mountains are beautiful, and the air 
delicious. Elinor is out all the day long, and 
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baby grows like a flower. You must come 
and see us as soon as ever youcan. ‘That is 
one dreadful drawback, that we shall not | 
have you running up and down from Satur- 
day to Monday: and I am afraid you will be 
vexed with us that we did not take your 
advice first—you, who have always been our 
adviser. But Elinor would not hear a word 
of any advice. I think she was afraid you 
would disapprove: and it would have been 
worse to fly in your face if you had disap- 
proved than to come away without consult- 
ing you: and you know how impetuous she 
is. At all events the die is cast. Write 
kindly to her ; don’t say anything to vex her. 
You can let yourself out, if you are very 
angry, upon me. 

“Onething more. She desires that if you 
write you should address her as Mrs. Compton 
only, no Honourable. That might attract 
attention, and what we desire is to escape 
notice altogether, which I am sure is a thing 
you will thoroughly understand, now that we 
have transplanted ourselves so completely. 
Dear John, form the most favourable idea 
you can of this sudden step, and come and 
see Us as soon as it is possible. 

“ Yours affectly., 
“M.D.” 


To say that John was thunderstruck by 
this letter is to describe his sensations mildly, 
for he was for a time bitterly angry, wounded, 
disappointed, disturbed to the bottom of his 
soul ; but perhaps if truth were told it could 
scarcely be said that he disapproved. He 
thought it over, which he naturally did all 
that day, to the great detriment of his work, 
first with a sort of rage against Elinor and 
her impetuosity, which presently shaded 
down into understanding of her feelings, and 
ended in a sense that he might have known 
it from the first, and that really no other 
conclusion was possible. He came gradually 
to acquiesce in the step the ladies had 
taken. To have to explain everything to 
the Hudsons, and Hills, and Mary Dales, to 
open up your most sacred heart in order 
that they might be able to form a theory suffi- 
cient for their outside purposes of your 
motives and methods, or, what was perhaps 
worse still—to know that they were on the 
watch, guessing what you did not tell them, 
putting things together, explaining this and 
that in their own way—would have been 
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intolerable. ‘That is the good of having 
attached friends,” John exclaimed to him- 
self, very unjustly: for it is human naturd 
that is to blame, if there is any blame attach- 
ing to an exercise of ingenuity so inevi- 
table. As a matter of fact, when Miss 
Dale brought the true or something like the 
true account to Windyhill, the warmth of 
the sympathy for Elinor, the wrath of the 
whole community with her unworthy hus- 
band, wasalmost impassioned. Had she been 
there it would not have been possible for 
those good people altogether to conceal from 
her how sorry and how indignant they were ; 
even perhaps there might have been some 
who could not have kept out of their eyes, 
who must have betrayed in some word or 
shake of the head the “I told you so” which 
is so dear to human nature. But how was 
it possible that they could remain unin- 
terested, unaffected by the trouble in the 
midst of them, or even appear to be so? 
John, like Elinor, threw a fiery dart of im- 
patience at the country neighbours, not allow- 
ing that everywhere in the greatest town, in 
the most cosmopolitan community, this would 
have been the same. “The chattering gos- 


sips!” he said, as if a club would not have been 
a great deal worse, as if indeed his own club, 


vaguely conscious of a connection by marriage 
between him and the dis-Honourable Phil, 
had not discussed it all, behind his back, 
long ago. 

But on the whole John was forced not to 
disapprove. Tosay that he went the length 
of approving would be too much, and to deny 
that he launched forth a tremendous letter 
upon Mrs. Dennistoun, who always bore the 
brunt, is more than my conscience would 
permit, He did do this, throwing out, as 
the French say, fire and flame, but a few days 
after followed it up by a much milder letter 
(need I say this was addressed to Elinor %), 
allowing that he understood their motives, 
and that perhaps from their own point of 
view, they were not so very much to blame. 
“You will find it very damp, very cold, 
very different from Windyhill,” he said, with 
a sort of savage satisfaction. But as it hap- 
pened to be unusually good weather among 
the lakes when his letter came, this dart 
did not do much harm. And that John felt 
the revolution in his habits consequent upon 
this move very much, it would be futile to 
deny. To have nowhere to go to freely 
when he pleased from Saturday to Monday 
(he had at least a score of places, but none 
like the Cottage) made a wonderful difference 
in his life. But perhaps when he came to 





think of it soberly, as he did so often in the 
brilliant Saturday afternoons of early sum. 
mer, when the sunshine on the trees made 
his heart a little sick with the idea that he 
had, as he said to himself, nowhere to go to, 
he was not sure that the difference was not on 
the whole to his advantage. A man perhaps 
should not have it in his power to enjoy, in 
the most fraternal intimacy, the society of 
another man’s wife whenever he pleased, 
even if to her he was, as he knew, of as little 
importance (notwithstanding that she was, as 
she would have said, so fond of John) as the 
postman, say, or any other secondary (yet 
sufficiently interesting) figure in the country 
neighbourhood. John knew in his heart of 
hearts that this was not a good thing nor a 
wholesome thing for him. He was nota 
man, as has been said, who would ever have 
hurried events, or insisted upon appropriat- 
ing a woman, even when he loved her, and 
securing her as his very own. He would 
always have been able to put that off, to sub- 
ordinate it to the necessity of getting on in 
the world, and securing his position: and he 
was by no means sure when he questioned 
his own heart (which was a thing he did sel- 
dom, knowing, like a wise man, that that 
shifty subject often made queer revelations, 
and was not at all an easy object to cross- 
examine), that the intercourse which he had 
again dropped into with Elinor was not on 
the whole as much as he required. There 
was no doubt that it kept him alive from 
one period to another; kept his heart 
moderately light and his mind wonderfully 
contented—as nothing else had everdone. He 
looked forward to his fortnightly or monthly 
visit to the Cottage (sometimes one, and some- 
times the other ; he never indulged himself so 
far as to go every week), and it gave him 
happiness enough to tide over all the dull 
moments between: and if anything came m 
his way and detained him even from his 

to a later train, he was ridiculously, absurdly 
angry. What right had he to feel so inte 
spect to another man’s wife ? What righthad 
he to watch the child—the child whom he 
disliked so much to begin with—develo: 

its baby faculties with an interest he was. 
ashamed of, but which went on increasing? 
Another man’s wife and another man’s child. 
He saw now that it was not a wholesome 
thing for him, and he could never have given 
it up had they remained. It had become 
too much a part of his living ; should he no 
be glad therefore that they had taken it into 
their own hands, and gone away? When 
it suddenly occurred to John, however, that 
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this 
hasty decision, that Mrs. Dennistoun perhaps 
(all that was objectionable was attributed to 


perhaps had some share in the ladies’ | up to everything and who knew everybody ; 


' who had read or skimmed all the new books 


this poor lady) had been so abominably clear- | 


sighted, so odiously presuming as to have 
suspected this, his sudden blaze of anger was 
foudroyant. i 
for his sake, to‘take temptation out of his 
way. John could scarcely contain himself 
when this view of the case flashed upon him, 
although he was quite aware for himself that 
though it was a bitter wrench yet it was per- 
haps good for him that Elinor should go 
away. 

It was probably this wave of fierce and, as 


Perhaps she had settled upon it | 


\ 


of any importance, and had seen all the new 
pictures ; who could talk of serious things as 
well as they could talk nonsense, and who 
were good girls to boot, looking after the 
poor, and visiting at hospitals in the intervals 
of their gaieties, as was then the highest 
fashion in town. I do not for a moment mean 
to imply that the Miss Gaythornes did their 
good work because it was the fashion: but 
the fact that it is the fashion has liberated 
many girls, and allowed them to carry out 


| their natural wishes in that way, who other- 


wise would have been restrained and ham- 


we are aware, quite unreasonable anger rush- | pered by parents and friends, who would 
ing over him that produced the change which | have upbraided them with making them- 
everybody saw in John’s life about this time. | selves remarkable, if in a former generation 


It was about the beginning of the season 
when people’s enjoyments begin to multiply, 
and for the first time in his life John plunged 
into society like a very novice. He went 
everywhere. By this time he had made a 
great start in life, had been brought into 
note in one or two important cases, and was, 
as everybody knew, a young man very well 
thought of, and likely to do great things at 
the bar ; so that he was free of many houses, 
and had so many invitations for his Sundays 
that he could well afford to be indifferent to 
the loss of such a humble house as the Cot- 
tage at Windyhill. Perhaps he wanted to 
persuade himself that this was the case, and 
that there really was nothing to regret. And 
it is certain that he did visit a great deal 
during that season at one house where there 
were two or three agreeable daughters ; the 
house, indeed, of Sir John Gaythorne, who 
was Solicitor-General at that time, and a man 
who had always looked upon John Tatham 
with a favourable eye. The Gaythornes had 
a house near Dorking, where they often went 
from Saturday to Monday with a few choice 
covives, and “ picknicked” as they themselves 
said, but it was a picknicking of a highly com- 
fortable sort. John went down with them 
the very Saturday after he received that letter 
—the Saturday on which he had intended to 
go to Windyhill. And the party was very 
gay. To compare it for a moment with the 
humdrum family at the Cottage would have 
been absurd. The Gaythornes prided them- 
selves on always having pleasant people with 
them, and they had several remarkably plea- 
sant people that day, among whom John him- 
self was welcomed by most persons ; and the 
family themselves were lively and agreeable 
toahigh degree. A distinguished father, a 
very nice mother, and three charming girls, 


| 
| 


they had attempted to go to Whitechapel or 


| St. Thomas’s with any active intentions. And 
Elinor had never done anything of this kind, 


| 


any more than she had pursued music almost 


| as a profession, which was what Helena Gay- 
|thorne had done; or learned to draw, like 





Maud (who once had a little thing in the Royal 
Academy) ; or studied the Classics, like Ger- 
trude. John thought of her little tunes as he 
listened to Miss Gaythorne’s performance, and 
almost laughed out at the comparison. He was 
very fond of music, and Miss Gaythorne’s play- 
ing was something which the most cultivated 
audience might have been glad to listen to. 
He was ashamed to confess to himself that 
he liked the “tunes” best. No, he would 
not confess it even to himself; but when 
he stood behind the performer listgning, it 
occurred to him that he was capable of walk- 
ing all the miles of hill and hollow which 
divided the one place from the other, only 
for the inane satisfaction of seeing that 
baby spread on Elinor’s lap, or hearing her 
play to him one of her “tunes.” 

He went with the Gaythornes to their 
country-place twice in the month of June, 
and dined at the house several times, and 
was invited on other occasions, becoming, in 
short, one of the habitués when there was 
anything going on in the house—till people 
began to ask, which was it? It was thought 
generally that Helena was the attraction, for 
John was known to be a musical man, always 
to be found where specially good music was 
going. Some friends of the family had even 
gone so far as to say among themselves what 
a good thing it was that dear Helena’s lot 
was likely to be cast with one who would 
appreciate her gift. “It generally happens 
in these cases that a girl marries somebody 
who does not know one note from another,” 
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they said to each other. When, all at once, 
John flagged in his visits; went no more 
to Dorking; and finally ceased to be more 
assiduous or more remarked than the other 
young men who were on terms of partial 
intimacy at the Gaythorne house. He had, 
indeed, tried very hard to make himself fall 
in love with one of Sir John’s girls. It 
would have been an excellent connection, 
and the man might think himself fortunate 
who secured any one of the three for his 
wife. Proceeding from his certainty on these 
points, and also a general liking for their 
company, John had gone into it with a settled 
purpose, determined to fall in love if he could; 
but he found that the thing was not to be 
done. It was a pity; but it could not be 
helped. He was in a condition now when it 
would no longer be rash to marry, and he 
knew now that there was the makings of a 
domestic man in him. He never could have 
believed that he would take an interest in 
the sprawling of the baby upon its mother’s 
knee, and he allowed to himself that it might 
be sweet to have that scene taking place in a 
house of hisown. Ah! but the baby would 
have to be Elinor’s. It must be Elinor who 


should sit on that low chair with the firelight 


on her face. And that was impossible. Helena 
Gaythorne was an exceedingly nice girl, and 
he wished her every success in life (which 
she attained some time after by marrying 
Lord Ballinasloe, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Athenree, a marriage which everybody ap- 
proved), but he could not persuade himself 
to be in love with her, though with the best 
will in the world. 

During this time he did not correspond 
much with his relations in the country. He 
had, indeed, some letters to answer from his 
father, in which the interrogatories were 
very difficult: “‘Where has Mary Dennis- 
toun gone? What’s become of Elinor and 
her baby? Has that fashionable fellow of a 
husband deserted her? What’s the meaning 
of the move altogether ?” And, “Mind you 
keep yourself out of it,” his father wrote. 
John had great trouble in wording his replies 
so as to convey as little information as pos- 
sible. “I believe Aunt Mary has got a house 
somewhere in the North, probably to suit 
Elinor, who would be able to be more with 
her if she were in that neighbourhood.” (It 
must be confessed that he thought this really 
clever as a way of getting over the question.) 
“As for Compton, I know very little about 
him. He was never a man much in my way.” 
Mr. Tatham’s household saw nothing remark- 
able in these replies ; upon which, however, 





they built an explanation, such as it was, of 
the other circumstances. They concluded 
that it must be in order to be near Elinor that 
Mrs. Dennistoun had gone to the North, and 
that it was a very good thing that Elinor’s 
husband was not a man who was in John’s 
way. “A scamp, if I ever saw one!” Mr 
Tatham said. ‘“ But what’s that Jack says 
about Gaythorne? Mary, I remember Gay. 
thorne years ago ; a capital friend for a yo 
man. I’m glad your brother’s making such 
nice friends for himself; far better than 
mooning about that wretched little cottage 
with Mary Dennistoun and her girl.” 


CHAPTER XXX, 


Ir happened thus that it was not till the 
second autumn after the settlement of the 
ladies in Waterdale, when all the questions 
had died out, and there was no more talk 
of them, except on occasions when a sudden 
recollection cropped up among their friends 
at Windyhill, that John Tatham paid them 
his first visit. He had been very consci- 
entious in his proposed bestowal of him- 
self. Perhaps it is scarcely quite compli- 
mentary to a woman when she is made 
choice of by a man who is consciously to 
himself “on the outlook,” thinking that he 
ought to marry, and investigating all the 
suitable persons about with an eye to finding 
one who will answer his requirements. This 
sensible way of approaching the subject of 
matrimony does not somehow commenz¢ itself 
to our insular notions. It is the right way in 
every country except our own, but it hasa 
cold-blooded look to the Anglo-Saxon ; and 
a girl is not flattered (though perhaps she 
ought to be) by being the subject of this 
sensible choice. “ As if I were a housekeeper 
or a cook!” she is apt to say, and is far 
better pleased to be fallen in love with inthe 
most rash and irresponsible way than to be 
thus selected from the crowd: though that, 
everybody must allow, after due comparison 
and inspection, is by far the greater compli 
ment. John having arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be better for him in many ways 
to marry, and specially in the way of Elinor, 
fortifying him for ever from all possible com- 
plications, and making it possible for him to 
regard her evermore with the placid feelings 
of a brother, which was, he expected, to be 
the consequence—worked at the matter r 
with great pertinacity and consistency. ! 
kept his eyes open upon the whole generation 
of girls whom he met with in society. Whe 
he went abroad during the long vacation (@ 
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stead of going to Lakeside, as he was invited 
to do), he directed his steps rather to the 
fashionable resorts, where families disport 
themselves at the foot of the mountains, than 
tothe Alpine heights where he had generally 
found a more robust amusement. And 
wherever he went he bent his attention on 
the fairer portion of the creation, the girls 
who fill all the hotels with the flutter of their 
‘ fresh toilettes and the babble of their pleasant 
voices. It was very mean and poor of him, 
seeing he was a mountainéer himself—but still 
it must be recorded that the only young ladies 
he systematically neglected were those in 
very short petticoats, with very sunburnt 
faces and nails in their boots, who ought to 
have been most congenial to him as sharing 
his own tastes. Itis said, I don’t know with 
what truth, that at Ouch, or Interlachen, or 
some other of the most mundane and banal 
resorts of the tourists, he came upon one girl 
who he thought might make him a suitable 
wife: and that, though with much moderation 
and prudence, he more or less followed her 
party for some time, meeting them over and 
over again, with expressions of astonishment, 
round the most well-known corners, and per- 
sisting for a considerable time in this quest. 
But whether he ever came the length of pro- 
posing at all, or whether the young lady was 


engaged beforehand, or if she thought the | to despise. 





| 
} 





| 
} 


| 


half mockery, appropriate to the situation, 
were some of them not unaverse to profit 
by it, and accordingly turned to him their 
worst side in the self-consciousness produced 
by that knowledge. And thus the second 
year turned round towards the wane, and 
John was farther from success than ever. 

He said to himself then that it was clear 
he was not a marrying man. He liked the 
society of ladies well enough, but not in that 
way. He was not made for falling in love. 
He might very well, he was aware, have dis- 
pensed with that tradition, and found an ex- 
cellent wife, who would not at all have 
insisted upon it from her side. But he had 
his prejudices, and could not do this. Love 
he insisted upon, and love would not come. 
Accordingly, when the second season was over 
he gave up both the quest and the idea, and 
resolved to think of marrying no more, which 
was a sensible relief to him. For indeed he 
was exceedingly comfortable as he was; his 
chambers were excellent, and he did not think 
that any street or square in Belgravia would 
have reconciled him to giving up the Temple. 
He had excellent servants, a man and his 
wife, who took the greatest care of him. He 
had settled into a life which was arranged as 
he liked, with much freedom, and yet an 
agreeable routine which John was too wise 
He relinquished the idea of 


prospect of making a suitable wife not good | marrying then and there. To be sure there 
enough, I cannot say, and I doubt whether | is never any prophesying what may hap- 


any one knows—except, of course, the parties 
immediately concerned. It is very clear, at 
all events, that it came to nothing. John 
did not altogether give it up, I fancy, for he 
went a great deal into society still, especially 
in that avant saison, which people who live in 


London declare to be the most enjoyable, and | 


when it is supposed you can enjoy the best 
of company at your ease without the hurry 
and rush of the summer crowd. He would 
have been very glad, thankful, indeed, if he 
could have fallen in love. How absurd to 
think that any silly boy can do it, to whom it 
is probably nothing but a disadvantage and 
the silliest of pastimes, and that he, a reason- 
able man with a good income, and arrived at 
atime of life when it is becoming and rational 
to marry, could not do it, let him try as he 
would! There was something ludicrous in 
it, when you came to think, as well as some- 
thing very depressing. Mothers who wanted 
a good position for their daughters divined 

im, and many of them were exceedingly 
civil to John, this man in search of a wife ; 
and many of the young ladies themselves 
divined him, and with the half indignation, 


pen. A little laughing gipsy of a girl may 
banish such a resolution out of a man’s mind 
in the twinkling of an eye, at any moment. 
But short of such accidents as that, and he 
smiled at the idea of anything of the kind, 


| he quite made up his mind on this point with 





a great sensation of relief. 

It is curious how determined the mind of 
the English public at least is on this subject 
—that the man or woman who does not 
marry (especially the woman, by-the-bye) has 
an unhappy life, and that a story which does 
not end in a wedding is no story at all, or at 
least ends badly, as people say. It happened 
to myself on one occasion to put together in 
a book the story of some friends of mine, 
in which this was the case. They were 
young, they were hopeful, they had all life 
before them, but they did not marry. And 
when the last chapter came to the con- 
sciousness of the publisher he struck, with 
the courage of a true Briton, not ashamed of 
his principles, and refused to pay. He said 
it was no story at all—so beautiful is marriage 
in the eyes of our countrymen. I hope, how- 
ever, that nobody will think any harm of 
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John Tatham because he concluded, after 
considerable and patient trial, that he was 
not a marrying man. There is no harm in 
that. A great number of those Catholic 
priests whom it was the habit in my youth 
to commiserate deeply, as if they were vowed 
to the worst martyrdom, live very happy lives 
in their celibacy and prefer it, as John Tatham 
did. It will be apparent tothe reader that 
he really preferred it to Elinor, while Elinor 
was in his power. And though afterwards 
it gave a comfort and grace to his life to think 
that it was his faithful but subdued love for 
Elinor which made him a bachelor all his 
days, I am by no means certain that this was 
true. Perhaps he never would have made 
up his mind had she remained always within 
his reach. Certain it is that he was relieved 
when he found that to give up the idea of 
marriage was the best thing for him. He 
adopted the conclusion with pleasure. His 
next brother had already married, though he 
was younger than John; but then he was a 
clergyman, which is a profession naturally 
tending to that sort of thing. There was, 


however, no kind of necessity laid upon him 
to provide for the continuance of the race. 
And he was a happy man. 


By what sequence of ideas it was that he 
considered himself justified, having come to 
this conclusion, in immediately paying his 
long-promised visit to Lakeside, is a question 
which I need not enter into, and indeed do 
not feel entirely able to cope with. It suited 
him, perhaps, as he had been so long a time 
in Switzerland last year: and he had an in- 
vitation to the far north for the grouse, which 
he thought it would be pleasant to accept. 
Going to Scotland or coming from it, Water- 
dale of course lies full in the way. He took 
it last on his way home, which was more con- 
venient, and arrived there in the latter part 
of September, when the hills were golden 
with the yellow bracken. The Cumberland 
hills are a little cold, in my opinion, without 
the heather, which clothes with such a flush 
of life and brightness our hills in the north. 
The greenness is chilly in the frequent rain ; 
one feels how sodden and slippery it is—a 
moisture which does not belong to the heather: 
but when the brackens have all turned, and 
the slopes reflect themselves in the tranquil 
water like hills of gold, then the landscape 
reaches its perfect point. Lakeside was a 
white house standing out on a small projec- 
tion at the head of the lake, commanding the 
group of hills above and part of the winding 
body of water below, in which all these golden 
reflections lay. A little steamer passed 





-_———, 


across the reflected glory, and came to a stop 
not a hundred yards from the gate of the 
house. It was a scene as unlike as could be 
conceived to the Cottage at Windyhill: the 
trees were all glorious in colour; yellow 
birches like trees made of light, oaks all req 
and fiery, chestnuts and elms and beeches in 
a hundred hues. The house was white, with 
a sort of broad verandah round, supported on 
pillars, furnishing a sheltered walk below 
and a broad balcony above, which gave it 
character of more importance than perhaps its 
real size warranted. When John approached 
there ran out to meet him into the wide 
gravel drive before the door a little figure 
upon two sturdy legs, calling out in inar- 
ticulate shoutings something that soundeda 
little like his own name. It was, “’tle John! 
tle John!” made into a sort of song by the 
baby, nearly two years old, and “very for. 
ward,” as everybody assured the stranger, for 
his age. Uncle John! his place was thus 
determined at once by that little potentate 
and master of the house. Behind the child 
came Elinor, no longer pale and languid as he 
had seen her last, but matured into vigorous 
beauty, bright-eyed, a little sober, as might 
have become maturer years than hers. Per- 
haps there was something in the style of her 
dress that favoured the idea, not of age in- 
deed but of matronly years, and beyond 
those which Elinor counted. She was dressed 
in black, of the simplest description, not of 
distinctive character like a widow’s, yet some- 
thing like what an ideal widow beyond 
fashion or conventionalities of woe might 
wear. It seemed to give John the key-note 
of the character she had assumed in this new 
sphere. 

Mrs. Dennistoun, who had not changed in 
the least, stood in the open door. They 
gave him a welcome such as John had not 
had, he said to himself, since he had seen 
them before. They were unfeignedly glad 
to see him, not wounded (which, to think of, 
afterwards wounded him a little) that he had 
not come sooner, but delighted that he was 
here now. Even when he went home it was 
not usual to John to be met at the door im 
this way by all his belongings. His sister 
might come running down the stairs when 
she heard the dog-cart draw up, but that 
was all. And Mary’s eagerness to see him 
was generally tempered by the advice she 
had to give, to say that or not to say this, 
because of papa. But in the present case ib 
was the sight of himself which was deligh 
to all, and, above all, though the child could 
have no reason for it, to the little shout 
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ing excited boy. “”I'le John! ’tle John!” 
What was Uncle John to him? yet his little 
yoice filled the room with shouts of joy. 

“What does he know about me, the little 
beggar, that he makes such a noise in my 
honour ?” said John, touched in spite of him- 
self. ‘But I suppose anything is good 
enough for a cry at that age.” 

“Come,” said Elinor, “you are not to be 
contemptuous of my boy any longer. You 
called him it when he was a baby.” 

“ And what is he now ?” said John, whose 
heart was affected by strange emotions, he, 
the man who had just decided (with relief) 
that he was not a marrying man. There came 
over him a curious wave of sensation which 
he had no right to. If he had had a right 
toit, if he had been coming home to those who 
belonged to him, not distantly in the way of 
cousinship, but by a dearer right, what sen- 
sations his would have been! But sitting at 
the corner of the fire (which is very neces- 
sary in Waterdale in the end of September) 
a little in the shadow, his face was not very 
clearly perceptible : though indeed had it been 
so the ladies would have thought nothing but 
that John’s kind heart was touched, as was 
so natural, by this sight. 

“What ishe now? Yournephew! Tell 
Unele John what you are now,” said Elinor, 
lifting her child on her lap; at which the child 
between the kisses which were his encourage- 
ment and reward produced, in a large infant 
voice, very treble, yet simulating hers, the 
statement, ‘“‘ Mamma’s bhoy.” 

“ Now, Elinor,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, “he 
has played his part beautifully ; he has done 
everything you taught him. He has told 
you who he is and who Uncle John is. Let 
him go to his nursery now.” 

“Come up-stairs, Pippo. Mother will carry 
her boy,” said Elinor. ‘They don't want us 
any more, these old people. Say good-night 
to Uncle John, and come to bed.” 

“Doodnight, ’tle John,” said the child ; 
which, however, was not enough, for he tilted 
himself out of his mother’s arms and put his 
rosy face and open mouth, sweet but damp, 
upon John’s face. This kiss was one of the 
child’s accomplishments. He himself was 
aware that he had been good, and behaved 
himself in every way as a child should do, as 
he was carried off crowing and jabbering in 
his mother’s arms. He had formed a sort of 
little human bridge between them when he 
made that dive from Elinor’s arms upon 
John’s face, Ah, heaven! if it had been the 
other way, if the child and the mother had 
both been his! 





“He has grown up very sweet. You 
may think we are foolish, John ; but you 
can’t imagine what a delight that child is. 
Hasn’t he grown up sweet ?” 

“Tf you call that grown up!” 

“Oh, yes, I know he is only a baby still; 
but so forward for his age, such a little man, 
taking care of his mother before he is two 
years old!” 

“What did I hear her call him?” John 
asked, and it seemed to Mrs. Dennistoun 
that there was something severe in the sound 
of his voice. 

“He had to be Philip. It is a pretty 
name, though we may have reason to mourn 
the day—and belongs to his family. We must 
not forget that he belongs to a known family, 
however he may have suffered by it.” 

“Then you intend the child to know about 
his family ? I am glad to hear it,” said John, 
though his voice perhaps was not so sweet as 
his words. 

“Oh, John, that is quite another thing ! to 
know about his family—at two! He has his 
mother—and me to take care of them both, 
and what does he want more ¢” 

“But he will not always be two,” said 
John, the first moment almost of his arrival, 
before he had seen the house, or said a word 
about the lake, or anything. She was so dis- 
appointed and cast down that she made him 
no reply. 

“T am a wretched croaker,” he said, after 
a moment, “I know. I ought after all this 
time to try to make myself more agreeable ; 
but you must pardon me if this was the first 
thing that came into my mind. Elinor is 
looking a great deal better than when I saw 
her last.” 

“Tsn’t she! another creature. I don’t say 
that I am satisfied, John. Who would be 
satisfied in such a position of affairs? but 
while the child is so very young nothing 
matters very much. And she is quite happy. 
I do think she is quite happy. And so well 
—this country suits them both perfectly. 
Though there is a good deal of rain, they 
are both out every day. And little Pippo 
thrives, as you see, like a flower.” 

“That is a very fantastic name to give the 
child.” 

“How critical you are, John! perhaps it 
is, but what does it matter at his age? any 
name does for a baby. Why, you yourself, 
as grave as you are now——" 

“Don’t, aunt,” said John. 


“Tt is a grave 
‘matter enough as it appears to me.” 

“Not for the present ; not for the present, 
John.” 
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*‘ Perhaps not for the present : if you prefer 
to Bs off all the difficulties till they grow up 
and crush you. Have there been any over- 
tures, all this time, from—the other side ?” 

‘Dear John, don’t overwhelm me all ina 
moment, in the first pleasure of seeing you, 
both with the troubles that are behind and 
the troubles that are in front of us,” the 
poor lady said. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE weather was fine, which was by no 
means always a certainty at Waterdale, and 
Elinor had become a great pedestrian, and 
was ready to accompany John in his walks, 
which were long and varied. It was rather 
a curious test to which to subject himself 
after the long time he had been away, and 
the other tests through which he had gone. 
Never had he been so entirely the companion 
of Elinor, never before had they spent so 
many hours together without other society. 
At Windyhill, indeed, their interviews had 
been quite unrestrained, but then Elinor 
had many friends and interests in the parish 
and outside of it, visits to pay and duties to 
perform. Now she had her child, which 
occupied her mornings and evenings, but left 
her free for hours of rambling among the 
hills, for long walks, from which she came 
back blooming with the fresh air and breezes 
which had blown her about, ruffling her hair, 
and stirring up her spirits and thoughts. 
Sometimes when there has been heavy and 
premature suffering there occurs thus in 
the young another spring-time, an almost 
childhood of natural, it may be said super- 
ficial pleasure—the power of being amused, 
and of enjoying every simple satisfaction 
without any arriére pensée like a child. She 
had recovered her strength and vigour in 
the mountain air—and in that freedom of 
being unknown, with no look ever directed 
to her which reminded her of the past, no 
question which brought back her troubles, 
had blossomed out into that fine youthful 
maturity of twenty-six, which has already 
an advantage over the earlier girlhood, the 
perfection of the woman grown. Elinor had 
thought of many things, and understood 
many things, which she had still regarded 
with the high assumptions of ignorance three 
or four years ago. And poor John, who had 
tried so hard to find himself a mate that 
suited him, who had studied so many girls 


more beautiful, more accomplished than Eli- 


nor, in the hope of goading himself, so to 
speak, into love, and had not succeeded—and 





who had felt so strongly that another man’s 
wife must not occupy so much of his 
thoughts, nor another man’s child give him 
an unwilling pleasure which was almost 
fatherly—poor John felt himself placed in g 
position more trying than any he had known 
before, more difficult to steer his way 
through. He had never had so much of her 
company, and she did not conceal the plea- 
sure it was to her to have some one to walk 
with, to talk with, who understood what she 
said and what she did not say, and was in 
that unpurchasable sympathy with herself 
which is not to be got by beauty, or by will, 
or even by love itself, but comes by nature, 
Elinor felt this with simple pleasure. With- 
out any complicating suspicion, she said, 
“What a brother John is! Ialways felt him 
so, but now more than ever.” ‘“ You have 
been, so to speak, brought up together,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun, whose mind was by no 
means so easy on the subject. “ That is the 
reason, I suppose,” said Elinor, with happy 
looks. 

But poor John said nothing of this kind. 
What he felt was that he might have 
spared himself the trouble of all those re- 
searches of his—that to roam about looking 
for a young lady whom he might—not devour, 
but learn to love, was pains as unnecessary 
as ever man took. He still hugged himseli, 
however, over the thought that in no circum- 
stances would he have been a marrying man; 
that if Elinor had been free he would have 
found plenty of reasons why they should 
remain on their present terms and go no 
farther. As it was clear that they must 
remain on their present terms, and could go 
no farther, it was certainly better that he 
should cherish that thought. 

And curiously enough, though they heard 
so little from the outside world, they 
had heard just so much as this, that Johns 
assiduities to the Miss Gaythornes (which 
the reader may remember was the first of 
all his attempts, and quite antiquated in 
his recollection) had occasioned remarks, and 
he had not been many evenings at Lake- 
side before he was questioned cn_ the 
subject. Had it been true, or had he 
changed his mind, or had the lady ¢ It 
vexed him that there was not the least little 
opposition or despite in their tones, such as @ 
man’s female friends often show towards the 
objects of his admiration, not from any feel- 
ing on their own part, except that most 
natural one, whichis surprised and almost hurt 
to find that, “having. known me, he could 
decline ”—a feeling which, in its original 
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expression, was not a woman’s sentiment, 
put a man’s, and therefore is, I suppose, 
common to both sides. But the ladies at 
Lakeside did not even betray this feeling. 
They desired to know if there had been any- 
thing in it—with smiles, it is true ; but Mrs. 
Dennistoun at the same time expressed her 
regret warmly. 

“ We were in great hopes something would 
come of it, John. Elinor has met the Gay- 
thornes, and thought them very nice ; and if 
there is a thing in the world that would give 
me pleasure, it would be to see you with a 
nice wife, John.” 

“Tam sure I am much obliged to you, 
aunt; but there really was nothing in it. 
That is, I was seized with various impulses 
on the subject, and rather agreed with you: 
but I never mentioned the matter to any of 
the Miss Gaythornes. They are charming 
girls, and I don’t suppose would have looked 
at me. At the same time, I did not feel it 
possible to imagine myself in love with any 
of them. That’s quite a long time since,” 
he added with a laugh. 

“Then there have been others since then ? 
Let us put him in the confessional, mother,” 
cried Elinor with a laugh. “He ought not 


to have any secrets of that description from 


you and me.” 

“Oh, yes, there have been others since,” 
said John. ‘To tell the truth, I have walked 
round a great many nice girls asking myself 
whether I shouldn’t find it very delightful 
to have one of them belonging to me. I 
wasn’t worthy the least attractive of them all, 
I quite knew ; but still Iam about the same 
as other men. However, as I’ve said, I 
never mentioned the matter to any of them.” 

“Never?” cried Mrs. Dennistoun, feeling 
a hesitation in his tone. 

He laughed, a little, shamefaced : “ Well, 
if you like, I will say hardly ever,” he said. 
“There was one that might, perhaps, have 
taken pity upon me—but fortunately an old 
lover of hers, who was much more enter- 
prising, turned up before anything decisive 
had been said.” 

“Fortunately, John ?” 

“Well, yes, I thought so. You see I am 
not a marrying man. I tried to screw myself 
up to the point, but it was altogether, I am 
afraid, as a matter of principle. I thought it 
gs be a good thing, perhaps, to have a 
wife.’ 

“That was a very cold-blooded idea. No 
wonder you—it never came to anything. 
That is not the way to go about it,” said 
Elinor with the ringing laugh of a child. 





And yet her way of going about it had 
been far from a success. How curious that 
she did not remember that ! 

“Yes,” he said, “I am quite aware that I 
did not go about it in the right way, but 
then that was the only way in which it pre- 
sented itself to me; and when I had made 
up my mind at last that it was a failure, I 
confess it was with a certain sense of relief. 
I suppose I was born to live and die an old 
bachelor.” 

*Do not be so sure of that,” said Elinor. 
‘Some day or other, in the most unlooked- 
for moment, the fairy princess will bound 
upon the scene, and the old bachelor will be 
lost.” 

“We'll wait quite contentedly for that 
day—which I don’t believe in,” he said. 

Mrs. Dennistoun did not take any part in 
the later portion of this discussion ; her smile 
was feeble at the places where Elinor laughed. 
She said seriously after this fireside confer- 
ence, when he got up to prepare for dinner, 
putting her hand tenderly on his shoulder, “I 
wish you had found some one you could have 
loved, John.” 

“So did I—for a time,” he said lightly. 
“But you see, it was not to be.” 

She shook her head, standing against the 
firelight in the dark room, so that he could 
not see her face. “I wish,” she said, “I 
wish—that I saw you with a nice wife, 
John.” 

“You might wish—to see me on the wool- 
sack, aunt.” 

“ Well—and it might come to pass. I shall 
see you high up—if I live long enough ; but 
I wish I was as sure of the other, John.” 

“ Well,” he said with a laugh, “I did my 
best ; but there is no use in struggling against 
fate.” 

No, indeed! how very, very little use there 
was. He had kept away from them for nearly 
two years ; while he had done his best in the 
meantime to get a permanent tenant for his 
heart which should prevent any wandering 
tendencies. But he had not succeeded ; and 
nowif evera mancould be put in circumstances 
of danger it was he. If he did not appear 
in time for their walk Elinor would call him. 
“ Aren’t you coming, John?” And she over- 
flowed in talk to him of everything—except- 
ing always of that one dark passage in her life 
of which she never breathed a word. She 
asked him about his work, and about his 
prospects, insisting upon having everything 
explained to her—even politics, to which he 
had a tendency, not without ideas of their 
use in reaching the higher ranks of his pro- 
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fession. Elinor entered into all with zest and 
almost enthusiasm. She wrapped him up in 
her sympathy and interest. There wasnothing 
he did that she did not wish to know about, 
did not desire to havea part in. A sister in 
this respect is, as everybody knows, often 
more full of,enthusiasm than a wife, and Eli- 
nor, who was vacant of all concerns of her own 
(except the baby) was delighted to take up 
these subjects of excitement, and follow John 
through them, hastening after him on every 
line of indication or suggestion which he gave 
—nay, often with her lively intelligence hast- 
ening before him, making incursions into un- 
discovered countries of which he had not yet 
perceived the importance. They walked over 
all the country, into woods which were a 
little damp, and up hill-sideswhere the scram- 
ble was often difficult enough, and along the 
side of the lake—or, for a variety, went row- 
ing across to the other side, or far down the 
gleaming water, out of sight, round the wooded 
corner which, with all its autumnal colours, 
blazed like a brilliant sentinel into the air 
above and the water below. Mrs. Dennis- 
toun watched them, sometimes with a little 
trouble on her face. She would not say a 
word to throw suspicions or doubts between 
them. She would not awaken in Elinor’s 


mind the thought that any such possibili- 
ties as arise between two young people free 
of all bonds could be imagined as affecting 
her and any man such as her cousin John. 
Poor John! if he must be the victim, the 
victim he must be. Elinor could not be dis- 


turbed that he might go free. And indeed, 
what good would it have done to disturb 
Elinor ? it would but have brought conscious- 
ness, embarrassment, and a sense of danger 
where no such sense was. She was trebly pro- 
tected, and without a thought of anything but 
the calm yet close relations that had existed 
so long. He but he could take care of 
himself, Mrs. Dennistoun reflected in despair ; 
he must take care of himself. - He was a man 
and must understand what his own risks and 
perils were. 

“ And do you think this plan is a success?” 
John asked her one day as they were rowing 
homeward up the lake. The timeof his visit 
was drawing toa close ; indeed it had drawn 
to a close several times, and been lengthened 
Hong unadvisédly, yet very irresistibly as he 
felt. 

Her face grew graver than usual, as with a 
sudden recollection of that shadow upon her 
life which Elinor so often seemed to have for- 
gotten. “As much of a success,” she said, 
“‘as anything of the kind is likely to be.” 





“Tt suits you better than Windyhill ?” 

“Only in being more out of the world, It 
is partially out of the world for a great part 
of the year; but I suppose no place is g9 
wholly. It seems impossible to keep from 
making acquaintances.” 

“Of course,” he said, “I have noticed, 
You know people here already.” 

“ How can we keep from knowing people 
Mamma says it is the same thing every. 
where. If we lived up in that little honse 
which they say is the highest in England — 
at the head of the pass—we should meet 
people I suppose even there.” 

“* Most likely,” he replied ; “ but the same 
difficulties can hardly arise.” 

“You mean we shall not know people so 
well as at—at home, and will not be com- 
pelled to give an account of ourselves what- 
ever we do? Heaven knows! There isa 
vicarage here, and there is a squire’s house: 
and there are two or three people besides who 
already begin to inquire if we are related to 
So-and-So, if we are the Scotch Dennistouns, 
or the Irish Comptons, or I don’t know what; 
and whether we are going to Penrith or any 
other capital city for the winter.” Elinor 
ended with a laugh. 

“So soon ?” John said. 

“So soon—very much sooner, the first 
year: with mamma so friendly as she is, and 
with me so silly, unable to keep myself from 
smiling at anybody who smiles at me!” 

“ Poor Elinor !” 

“Oh, you may laugh; but it is a real dis- 
advantage. I am sure there was not very 
much smile in me when we came; and yet, 
notwithstanding, the first pleasant look is 
enough for me, I cannot but respond; and I 
shall always be so, I suppose,” she said with 
a sigh. 

“T hope so, Elinor. It would be an evil 
day for all of us if you did not respond.” 

“For how many, John? For my mother 
and—ah, you are so good, more like my 
brother than my cousin—for you, perhaps, a 
little ; but what is it to anybody else in the 
world whether I smile or sigh? It does not 
matter, however,” she said, flinging back her 
head; “there it is, and I can’t help it. If 
you smile at me I must smile back again— 
and so we make friends; and already I get a 
great deal of advice about little Pippo. If 
we live here till he grows up, the same thing 
will happen as at the Cottage. We will re 
quire to account to everybody for what we 
do with him—for the school he goes to, and 
all he does ; to explain why he has one kin 
of training or another ; and, in short, all that 
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I ran away from: the world wherever one | 


es seems to be so much the same.” 

“The world is very much the same every- 
where; and you cannot get out of it were 
you to take refuge in a cave on the hill. The 
best thing is generally to let it know all that 
can be known, and so save the multitude of 
guesses it always makes.” 

Elinor looked at him for a moment with 
her lips pressed tightly together, and a light 
in her eyes ; then she looked away across the 
water to the golden hills, and said nothing ; 
but there was a great deal in that look of 
eager contradiction, yet forced agreement, of 
determination above all, with which right and 
wrong had nothing to do. 

“Elinor,” he said, “do you mean that 
child to grow up here between your mother 
and you—in ignorance of all that there is in 
the world beside you two ?” 

“That child!” she cried. “ John, I think 
you dislike my boy; for, of course, it is 
Pippo you mean.” 

“T wish you would not call him by that 
absurd name.” 

“You are hard to please,” she said with 
an angry laugh. “I think it is a very sweet 
little name.” 

“The child will not always be a baby,” 
said John. 

“Oh, no: I suppose if we all live long 
enough he will some time be a—possibly dis- 
agreeable man, and punish us well for all 
oo care we have spent upon him,” Elinor 
said, 

“T don’t want to make you angry, Eli- 
nor ——” 

“No, I don’t suppose you do. You have 
been very nice tome, John. You have neither 
scolded me nor given me good advice. I never 
expected you would have been so forbearing. 
But I have always felt you must mean to 
give me a good knock at the end.” 

“You do me great injustice,” he said, 
much wounded. “You know that I think 
only of what is best for you—and the child.” 

They were approaching the shore, and Mrs. 
Dennistoun’s white cap was visible in the 
waning light, looking out for them from the 
door. Elinor said hastily, “‘ And the child ? 
I don’t think that you care much for the 
child.” 

“There you are mistaken, Elinor. I did 
not perhaps at first: but I acknowledge that 
a little thing like that does somehow creep 
mto one’s heart.” 

Her face, which had been gloomy, bright- 
ened up as if a sunbeam had suddenly burst 
Upon it. “Oh, bless you, John—Uncle 





John ; how good and how kind, and what a 
dear friend and brother you are! And I 
such a wretch, ready to quarrel with those I 
love best! But, John, let me keep quiet, let 
me keep still, don’t make me rake up the 
past. He issuch a baby, sucha baby! There 
cannot be any question of telling him any- 
thing for years and years !” 

“T thought you were lost,” said Mrs. Den- 
nistoun, calling to them. ‘I began to think 
of all kinds of things that might have hap- 
pened—of the steamboat running into you, 
or the boat going on a rock, or r 

“You need not have had any fear when I 
was with John,” Elinor said with a smile 
that made him warm at once, like the sun. 
He knew very well, however, that it was 
only because he had made that little pleasant 
speech about her boy. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THERE passed after this a number of years 
of which I can make no record. The ladies 
remained at Lakeside, seldom moving. 
When they took a holiday now and then, it 
was more for the sake of the little community 
which, just as in Windyhill, had gathered 
round them, and which inquired, concerned, 
“ Are you not going to take a little change ? 
Don’t you think, dear Mrs. Dennistoun, 
your daughter would be the better for a 
change? Do you really think that a little 
sea air and variety wouldn’t be good for the 
boy?” Forced by these kind speeches they 
did go away now and then to unknown sea- 
side places in the north when little Philip 
was still a child, and to quiet places abroad 
when he grew a boy, and it was thought a 
good thing for him to learn languages, and 
to be taught that there were other countries 
in the world besides England. They wers 
absent for one whole winter in France and 
another in Germany with this motive, that 
Philip should learn these languages, which he 
did tant bien que mal with much assistance 
from his mother, who taught herself every- 
thing that she thought the boy should know, 
and shared his lessons in order to push him 
gently forward. And on the whole he did 
very well in this particular of language, 
showing much aptitude, though not perhaps 
much application. I would not assert that 
the ladies, with an opinion very common 
among women, and also among youth in 
general, did not rather glory in the thought 
that he could do almost anything he liked 
(which was their opinion, and in some degree 
while he was very young, the opinion of his 
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masters), with the appearance of doing 
nothing at all. But on the whole, his educa- 
tion was the most difficult matter in which 
they had yet been engaged. How was he 
to be educated? His birth and condition 
pointed to one of the great public schools, and 
Mrs. Dennistoun, who had made many eco- 
nomics in that retirement, was quite able to 
give the child what they both called the 
best education. But how could they send 
him to Eton or Harrow? A boy who knew 
nothing about his parentage or his family, 
a boy bearing a well-known name, who would 
be subject to endless questions where he came 
from, whom he belonged to? a hundred 
things which neither in Waterdale nor in 
their travels had ever been asked of him. 
What the Waterdale people thought on the 
subject, or how much they knew, I should 
not like toinquire. There are ways of find- 
ing out everything, and- people who possess 
family secrets are often extraordinarily 
deceived in respect to what is known and 
what is not known of those secrets. My own 
opinion is that there is scarcely such a thing 
as a secret in the world. If any moment of 
great revolution comes in your life you gene- 
rally find that your neighbours are not much 
surprised. They have known it, or they 
have suspected it, all along, and it is well if 
they have not suspected more than the truth. 
So it is quite possible that these excellent 
people knew all about Elinor : but Elinor did 
not think so, which was the great thing. 
However, there cannot be any question that 
Philip’s education was a very great difficulty. 
John Tatham, who paid them a visit soberly 
from time to time, but did not now come as 
of old, never indeed came as on that first 
occasion when he had been so happy and so 
undeceived. To be sure, as Philip grew up 
it was of course impossible for any one to 
be like that. From the time Pippo was five 
or six he went everywhere with his mother, 
her sole companion in genéral, and when 
there was a visitor always making a third in 
the party, a third who was really the first, 
for he appealed to his mother on every occa- 
sion, directed her attention toeverything. He 
only learned with the greatest difficulty that 
it was possible she should find it necessary to 
give her attention in a greater degree to any 
one else. When she said, “ You know, Pippo, 
I must talk to Uncle John,” Pippo opened 
great eyes. “ Not more than to me, Mamma?” 
“Yes, dearest, more than to you for the 


moment : for he has come a long way to see | 
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inquired particularly when his Uncle John 
was going away, and wasdelighted to hear that 
it was to be very soon. However, as he grew 
older the boy began to take great pleasure jn 
Uncle John, and hung upon his arm when 
they went out for their walks, and instead 
of endeavouring to monopolise his mother, 
turned the tables upon her by monopolising 
this the only man who belonged to him, and 
to whom he turned with the instinct of bud- 
ding manhood. John too was very willing 
to be thus appropriated, and it came to pass 
that now and then Elinor was left out, or 
left herself out of the calculation, urging that 
the walk they were planning was too far for 
her, or too steep for her, or too something, 
so that the boy might have the enjoyment 
of the man’s society all to himself. This 
changed the position in many ways, and I am 
not sure that at first it did not cost Elinor a 
little thus to stand aside and put herself out 
of that first place which had always been by 
all of them accorded to her. But if this was 
so, it was soon lost in the consideration of 
how good it was for Pippo to have a man 
like John to talk to and to influence him in 
every way. A man like John! That was 
the thing ; not a common man, not one who 
might teach him the baseness, or the frivolity 
or the falsehood of the world, but a good 
man, who was also a distinguished man, a 
man of the world in the best sense, knowing 
life in the best sense, and able to modify the 
boy’s conception of what he was to find in 
the world, as women could never do. 

“ For after all that can be said, we are not 
good for much on those points, mother,” Mrs. 
Compton would say. 

“1 don’t know, Elinor ; I doubt whether I 
would exchange my own ideas for John’s,” 
the elder lady replied. 

“ Ah, perhaps, mother ; but for Pippo his 
experience and his knowledge will do so 
much. <A boy should not be brought up 
entirely with women any more than a girl 
should be with men.” 

“T have often thought, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Dennistoun, “if in God’s providence 
it had been a girl instead of a boy K 

“ Oh!” said the younger mother, with a 
flush, “ how can you speak—how could you 
think of any possible child but Pippo? I 
would not give him for a score of girls.” 

“ And if he had been a girl you would 
not have changed him for scores of boys,” 
said Mrs. Dennistoun, who added after a 
while, with a curious sense of competition, 


us, and he will soon have to go away again.” | and a determination to al!ow no inferiority, 
When this was first explained to him, Pippo | “ You forget, Elinor, that my only child isa 
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irl.” The elder lady (whom they began to 
call the old lady) showed a great deal of 
irit in defence of her own. 

But Philip was approaching fourteen, and 
the great question had to be decided now 
or never ; where was he to be sent to school? 
It was difficult now to send him to bed to get 
him out of the way, he who was used to be 
the person of first importance in the house— 
in order that the others might settle what 
was to be his fate. And accordingly the two 
ladies came down-stairs again after the family 
had separated in the usual way, in order to 
have their consultation with their adviser. 
There was now a room in the house furnished 
as a library in order that Philip might have 
a place in which to carry on his studies, and 
where “the gentlemen” might have their 
talks by themselves, when there was anyone 
in the house. And here they found John 
when they stole in one after the other, soft- 
footed, that the boy might suspect no complot. 
They had their scheme, it need not be doubted, 
and John had his. He pronounced at once 
for one of the great public schools, while the 
ladies on their part had heard of one in the 
north, an old foundation as old as Eton, where 
there was at the moment a head master who 
was quite exceptional, and where boys were 
winning honours in all directions. There 
Pippo would be quite safe. He was not 
likely to meet with anybody who would put 
awkward questions, and yet he would receive 
an education as good as any one’s. “ Pro- 
bably better,” said Elinor: “for Mr. Sage 
will have few pupils like him, and therefore 
will give him the more attention.” 

“That means,” said John, “that the boy 
will not be among his equals, which is of all 
things I know the worst for a boy.” 

“We are not aristocrats, as you are, John. 
They will be more than his equals in one 
way, because many of them will be bigger 
and stronger than he, and that is what 
counts most among boys. Besides, we have 
no pretensions.” 

“My dear Elinor,” said John Tatham (who 
was by this time an exceedingly successful 
lawyer, member for his native borough, and 
within sight of a Solicitor - Generalship}, 
“your modesty is a little out of character, 
don’t you think. There can be no two 
opinions about what the boy is: an aristo- 
crat—if you choose to use that word, every 
inch of him—a little gentleman, down to his 
fingers’ ends.” 

“Oh, thank you, John,” cried Pippo’s in- 
consistent mother, “that is the thing of all 
others that we hoped you would say. 





“And yet you are going to send him 
among the farmers’ sons. Fine fellows, I 
grant you, but not of his kind. Have you 
heard,” he said more gravely, “ that Reginald 
Compton died last year ?” 

“We saw itin the papers,” said Mrs. Den- 
nistoun. Elinor said nothing, but turned 
her head away. 

* And neither of the others are married, 
or likely to marry ; one of them is very much 
broken down 4 

“Oh, John, John, for God’s sake don’t say 
anything more ! ” 

“T must, Elinor. There is but one good 
life, and that in a dangerous climate, and 
with all the risks of possible fighting, between 
the boy and Fs 

“Don’t, don’t, John!” 

* And he does not know who he is. He 
is ignorant of everything, even the fact, the 
great fact, which you have no right to keep 
from him o 

“John,” she cried, starting to her feet, 
“the boy is mine; I have a right to deal 
with him as I think best. I will not hear a 
word you have to say.” 

“Tt is vain to say anything,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun ; “she will not hear a word.” 

“ That is all very well, so far as she is con- 
cerned,” said John, “ but I have a part of my 
own to play. You give me the name of ad- 
viser and so forth—a man cannot be your 
adviser if his mouth is closed before he 
speaks. I have a right to speak, being sum- 
moned for that purpose. I tell you, Elinor, 
that you have no right to conceal from 
the boy who he is, and that his father is 
alive.” 

She gave a cry asif he had struck her, and 
shrank away behind her mother, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

“T am, more or less, of your opinion, John. 
I have told her the same. While he was a 
baby it mattered nothing, now that he is a 
rational creature with an opinion of his own, 
like any one of us——” 

*“ Mother,” cried Elinor, “ you are unkind. 


| Oh, you are unkind! What did it matter so 


long as he was a baby? But now he is just 
at the age when he would be—if you don’t 
wish to drive me out of my senses altogether, 
don’t say a word more to me of this kind.” 
“Elinor,” said John, “I have said nothing 
on the subject for many years, though I have 
thought much: and you must for once hear 
reason, The boy belongs—to his father as 
much asto you. I have said it! I cannot 
take it back. He belongs to the family of 
which he may one day be the head. You can- 
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not throw away his birthright. And think, 
if you let him grow up like this, not even 
knowing that he has a family or a—unaware 
whom he belongs to.” - 

“Have you done, John ?” said Elinor, who 
had made two or three efforts to interrupt, 
and had been beating her foot impatiently 
upon the ground. 

“Tf you ask me in that tone, I suppose I 
must say yes : though I have a great deal more 
that I should like to say.” 

“Then hear me speak,” cried Elinor. “Of 
us three at least, I am the only one to whom 
he belongs. I only have power to decide 
for him. And I say, No, no: whatever argu- 
ment there may be, whatever plea you may 
bring forward, No and no, and after that 
No! What! at fourteen, just the age when 
anything that was said to him would tell the 
most ; when he would learn a lesson the 
quickest, learn what I would die to keep him 
from! When he would take everything for 


gospel that was said to him, when the very 
charm of—of that unknown name : 
She stopped for a moment to take breath, 
half choked by her own words. 
“ And you ought to remember no one has 
ever laid claim to him. Why should I tell him 
of one that never even inquired 


» 


No, John, 
no, no, no! A baby he might have been 
told, and it would have done him no harm. 
Perhaps you were right, you and mother, and 
I was wrong. He might have known it from 
the first, and thought very little of it, and he 
may know when he is a man, and his character 
is formed and he knows what things mean— 
but a boy of fourteen! Imagine the glamour 
there would be about the very name ; how 
he would feel we must all have been unjust 
and the—the other injured. You know from 
yourself, John, how he clings to you—you 
who are only a cousin ; he knows that, yet he 
insists upon Uncle John, the one man who 
belongs to him, and looks up to you, and 
thinks nothing of any of us in comparison. 
I like it. I like it!” cried Elinor, dashing 
the tears from her eyes. ‘‘ Iam not jealous: 
but fancy what it would be with the—other, 
the real, the I cannot, cannot, say the 
word ; yes, the father. If it is so with you, 
what would it be with him ?” 

John listened with his head bent down, 
leaning on his hand : every word went to his 
heart. Yes, he was nothing but a cousin, it 
was true. The boy did not belong to him, 
was nothing to him. If the father stepped 
in, the real father, the man of whom Philip 
had never heard, in all the glory of his natural 
rights and the novelty and wonder of his 





existence, how different would that be from 
any feeling that could be raised by a cousin, 
an uncle, with whom the boy had played al] 
his life! No doubt it was true: and Phil 
Compton would probably charm the inexpe- 
rienced boy with his handsome, disreputable 
grace, and the unknown ways of the man of 
the world. And yet, he thought to himself, 
there is a perspicacity about children which 
is not always present inaman. Philip had 
no precocious instincts to be tempted by his 
father’s habits ; he had the true sight of a 
boy trained amid everything that was 
noble and pure. Would it indeed be more 
dangerous now, when the boy was a boy, 
with all those safeguards of nature, than 
when he was a man? John kept his mind 
to this question with the firmness of a trained 
intelligence, not letting himself go off into 
other matters, or pausing to feel the sting 
that was in Elinor’s words, the reminder that 
though he had been so much, he was still 
nothing to the family to whom he had con- 
secrated so much of his life, so much now of 
his thoughts. 

“T do not think I agree with you, Elinor,” 
he said at last. “I think it would have been 
better had he always known that his father 
lived, and who he was, and what family he 
belonged to; that is not to say that you were 
to thrust him into his father’s arms. And I 
think now that, though we cannot redeem 
the past, it should be done as soon as pos- 
sible, and that he should know before he 
goes to school. I think the effect will be 
less now than if the discovery bursts upon 
him when he is a young man, when he finds, 
perhaps, as may well be, that his position 
and all his prospects are changed in a mo- 
ment, when he may be called upon without 
any preparation to assume a name and a rank 
of which he knows nothing.” 

“Not a name. He has always borne his 
true name.” 

“His true name may be changed at any mo- 
ment, Elinor. He may become Lord Lomond, 
and the heir i 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, growing 
red, “that is a chance we have never taken 
into account.” 

‘What has that to do with it ?” she said. 
“Ts his happiness and. his honour to be put 
in comparison with a chance, a possibility 
that may never come true? John, for the 
sake of everything that is good, let him wait 
till he is a man, and knows good from evil.” 

“Tt is that I am thinking of, Elinor; 4 
boy of fourteen often knows good from evil 
much better than a youth of twenty-one, 
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which is, I suppose, what you call a man. 
My opinion is that it would be better and 
safer now.” 

“No!” she said. ‘And no! I will never 
consent to it. If you go and poison my boy’s 
mind I will never forgive you, Johr.” 

“JT have no right to do anything,” he said; 
“it is of course you who must decide, Elinor : 
[advise only ; and I might as well give that 


thing that concerned her son. John, when 
he could do no more, knew how to be silent ; 
and Mrs. Dennistoun, if not so wise in this 
respect, was yet more easily silenced than 
John. And Philip Compton went to the old 
grammar-school among the dales, where was 
the young and energetic head-master, who, 
as Elinor anticipated, found this one pupil 
like a pearl among the pebbles of the shore, 


and spared no pains to polish him and per- 
fect him in every way known to the am- 
bitious schoolmaster of modern times. 


up,” he added, “don’t you think ? for you 
are not to be guided by me.” 
And she was of course supreme in every- 
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S° strange it seems to me 
Beauty should perishably find its close 
That sometimes, looking on a girl’s gold hair, 
That sometimes, looking on a perfect rose, 
I see in it the loss that is to be 
And am made mournful by its being fair. 


It cannot be but pain, 
Wondering how showed some loveliest face of yore, 
To think, “’Tis gone that was so exquisite ; 
Delight went from the world that comes no more— 
Some other, but not ever that again. 
Dead ; and we could have been so glad of it.” 


But there’s a sadder sense . 
When loveliness is lapsing to decay, 
The flower grown sere that was so sweet a prize, 
The face that made men’s sunshine fallen and grey. 
Oh loss, that fair should fade ere it goes hence, 
Should change forgotten in Time’s dusk disguise ! 


Saddest of all is this, 
The while one’s eyes gaze happy even to tears, 
To have it in one’s heart “ And this fair thing, 
Except it die too early, nears and nears 
A time that shall transform it all amiss, 
The time of warping and blurred withering.” 


Saddest of all is this : 
Yet how not sometimes spoil delight with thought, 
Measuring the beauty by the loss for aye, 
Since its completing points its road to Nought, 
Since having been lurks waiting for what is ? 
Woe’s me, that fair is fair for but its day! 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER, 
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Canterbury, from the Last. 


A WALK THROUGH CANTERBURY. 
By THe Hon. anp Rev. Canon W. H. FREMANTLE 


de Metropolitical City is visited each 

year by increasing crowds of pilgrims 
from the surrounding summer resorts, and 
will probably receive a still greater number 
this year at the cricket-week jubilee in Au- 
gust. Its interest increases with the increas- 
ing study of history, and from time to time 
new discoveries are made which throw fresh 
light upon its antiquities or architecture. We 
propose, following the guidance of our distin- 
guished artist, to touch upon a few of the 
most salient points of interest, lingering for 
a moment upon the recent accessions to our 
knowledge. 

At the time when Canterbury first comes 
before the eye of the historian, it had ceased 
to be the Roman Dorovernum, the existence 
of which is now attested only by the nume- 
rous Roman bricks, some even in the walls of 
the cathedral, and had become the Burgh or 
Bury of the men of Kent. It was ap- 
proached by Augustin from the east over 
St. Martin’s Hill, from the northern side of 
which our principal sketch is taken. The 
foundations of St. Martin’s Church and the 
lower part of its walls, which are Roman, 
stood in 598 as they stand in 1891; and 
they were the walls of the little church 
which had been given to the Christian Queen 





Bertha and her chaplain Bishop Luithart by 
her pagan husband King Ethelbert. When 
Augustin passed towards the city, as de 
scribed by the Venerable Bede, with his little 
procession headed by the monk carrying a 
board on which was a rough picture of 
Christ, and a chorister bearing a silver 
cross, his heart, no doubt, beat high with 
hope : but his hope would have grown into 
exultation could he have looked forward 
through the centuries, and beheld the mag- 
nificent Cathedral which was to spring w 
where his episcopal throne was fixed, an 
the energetic and varied Christian life which 
has issued from this first home of Anglo- 
Saxon Christianity. To us the scene is full 
of historical recollections. Between the place 
where we are standing and the cathedral 
are the city walls, on the very site which 
they occupied in the days of Ethelbert, 
and the postern-gate through which Queen 
Bertha came each day to her prayers ; m 
the nearer distance, a little to the right of 
the cathedral, are the remains of the great 
abbey which Augustin founded ; to our left 
is the pilgrims’ way, by which, after Becket'’s 
canonization, those who landed at Dover 
made their way to the shrine of St. Thomas. 

The eye glances over the valley of the 
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Stour, enclosed between the hill on which 
we are placed and that of St. Thomas, 
crowned by the fine buildings of the Clergy 
Orphan School; and ranges from Harble- 
down (Chaucer's “little town under the 
Blean ycleped Bob-up-and-Down”) on the 
left to the Jesuit College at Hale’s Place 
farther to the right; and thence down the 
valley to Fordwich, where formerly the waters 
of the Stour joined those of the Wantsome, 
the estuary separating Thanet from the main- 
land. This town at the Domesday epoch was 
a port with flourishing mills and fisheries. 
There the Caen stone was landed to build the 
cathedral, and the tuns of wine from the 
monks’ vineyards in France were lifted out of 
the ships by the Mayor's crane. For the use of 
this crane forty shillings a year continued to 
be paid by the monks and their successors of 
the Dean and Chapter for some four centuries 
after Fordwich had ceased to be a port—an 
anachronism only paralleled by the fact that 
Fordwich, now a village of a hundred and fifty 
people, returned two members to Parliament 
till 1832, and was under the jurisdiction of its 
own mayor and corporation till 1886: the 





memorials of which facts—the handsome | 
mace, the election drums, the 

bar, the jury-room, the prison 

for malefactors, and the duck- 

ing-stool for scolds—may still 

be seen, most of them in the 

queer little wood-and-plaster 

court-house which is believed 

to have been built in the reign 

of Queen Mary. 

We pass down towards the 
great city, leaving on the right 
the county prison—an eyesore 
on which Ruskin’s wrath has 
been justly vented—and the 
infirmary, in the grounds of 
which are the ruins of the 
old church of St. Pancras (a 
church originally built by 
Augustin, and named by him 
after Pancratius, the Roman 
martyr boy), with its founda- 
tions—those of a Roman 
temple —and its walls com- 
posed of Roman bricks; and, 
passing the cemetery-gate of 
the great abbey, now turned 
into Monastery House, and 
along under the chapel and 
the dining-hall, formerly the 
guest-room of the abbey, we 
stand in front of the great 
gateway of St. Augustin’s. 

XXXII—37 


We can but glance at the history of the insti- 
tution, first, as a centre of learning where 
Greek was first taught in England under 
Archbishop Theodore (673-708), a native of 
Tarsus, the city of St. Paul and of the Stoic 
University ; then as a centre of the English 
missionary energy, by which the gospel was 
carried in the eighth and ninth centuries into 
Frisia and Germany ; then as a great abbey, 
with its noble Norman church, and fine 
tower, commonly called Ethelbert’s Tower, 
its abbot sitting in the House of Lords, and 
its wealth which was an object of a king’s 
jealousy, as described in the well-known 
‘Ballad of King John and the Abbot of 
Canterbury”; then, after the dissolution of 
the monastery by Henry VIII. as a hunting- 
box for the King (there is a picture in the 
dining-hall of a stag-hunt among the ruins) ; 
then, in a phase of deeper degradation, as a 
tea-garden, with the Tower of Ethelbert tot- 
tering and decaying, and at last, in 1822, lev- 
elled with the ground by the aid of a battering 
ram and two cannon; the wall of the Nor- 
man abbey patched up to form a racquet- 
court, and the room above the great gateway 
turned into a brewer’s vat ; and lastly, since 


The Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral. 
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1848, a Missionary College. The gateway 
has survived all changes from the day when in 
the thirteenth century it stood forth as a 
choice specimen of decorated Gothic, till the 
present day, when it has undergone a timely 
restoration, the ancient lines being exactly 
preserved. 

But it is time that we go on into the 
Cathedral Precincts. Making use of a canon’s 
key, we pass, by Queen Bertha’s Postern, 
through the old city walls, along a piece of 
the ancient Queningate Lane—a reserved 
space between the walls of the city and the 
precincts, along which the citizens and troops 
could pass freely for purposes of defence: 
through the Bowling Green, where the tower 
of Prior Chillenden is seen to have been 
used for a pigeon-house, into the Cathe- 
dral Yard. In so doing we pass under a 
Norman archway of the date of Lanfranc 
and the Conqueror, which formerly stood in 
a wall separating the cemetery of the monks 
from that of the laity ; then along the south 
side of the cathedral, passing Anselm’s 
Chapel, and the beautiful Norman tower 
attached to the south-eastern transept, with 
its elaborate tracery, which shows how deli- 
cate Norman work could be; past the south 
porch, over which is a bas-relief of the altar 
where the sword of Becket’s murderer was 
preserved; and round, past the western 
door, into the cloister. 

The cloister occupies the same s as 
the Norman cloister built by Lanfrane, but 
of the Norman work only a doorway remains 
at the north-east corner ; there is some Early 
English arcading on the north side, but the 
present tracery and fan-worked roof belong to 
the end of the fourteenth century, when Arch- 
bishops Sudbury, Arundell, and Courtenay, 
and Prior Chillenden (1390—1411), rebuilt 
the nave, the cloister, and the chapter-house. 
The later work cuts across the older in the 
most unceremonious way, as is seen especi- 
ally in the square doorway by which we 
shall presently enter the “Martyrdom,” which 
cuts into a far more beautiful portal of the 
decorated period. If we take our stand at 
the north-west corner of the cloister, from 
which a very fine view is gained of the cathe- 
dral, especially about sunset, we may picture 
to ourselves the life of the monks. Above 
the north-eastern side of the cloister are the 
old Norman arches of their dormitory, now 
taken in to the new library; on the eastern 
side is the chapter-house, with its fine geo- 
metrical ceiling, where they transacted their 
business ; on the south the great church, the 
services ef which occupied so many hours of 





each day. At the centre of the north side 
are two arches wider than the rest, as shown 
in the sketch, under which runnels of water 
were conducted from a fountain close by, to 
enable them to wash their faces and hands 
before dinner; and opposite to these is the 
door through which they passed to the refec. 
tory. The hours not consumed in church or 
chapter, in dormitory or refectory, must al] 
be passed in the cloister itself: there they 
walked and sat and talked, and read the 
books which were given them as a kind of 
task ; there they heard the scanty news and 
gossiped over it; there they wrote, if the 
temperature which reached them through 
the unglazed tracery permitted writing, 
Ordericus Vitalis, the monkish historian, 
at the beginning of one winter in his cloister 
in Normandy, says, ‘“‘ The weather is so cold 
that my fingers have become stiff, and I must 
cease writing until the spring.” No wonder 
that the monk’s life was accounted harder 
than the soldier’s, and that they were very. 
shortlived. It was reckoned that each of 
them must spend some three days every 
month in the infirmary, to which a Norman 
passage conducts from the east side of the 
cloister, and of which the pillars and arches 
still stand, bearing on their reddened surface 
the marks of the great fire of 1174. 

If from the place at which we have in 
imagination been standing, at the north-west 
corner of the cloister, we look for a moment 
behind us, we see in the wall a blocked-up 
door with a curious hole at the side of it. 
The hole is said to have been made in order 
to pass bottles and other articles through 
from the cellarer’s lodgings, which were on 
the other side of the wall. The doorway 
was the entrancefrom the Archbishop’s Palace, 
which occupied the space a little farther to 
the west ; and through it Becket passed out 
to his death, on the 29th of December, 1170. 

The knights, who had come to England 
to force the Archbishop to a change of policy 
on pain of death, had held a violent alterca- 
tion with him in his palace. They com 
plained of the act which had thrown their 
master, King Henry IL. into a paroxysm of 
fury, namely, that, on returning to England 
after a reconciliation with the King, the 
Archbishop had at once reopened the quarrel 
by excommunicating the bishops who 
at the King’s desire, taken part in the coro 
nation of his son as his colleague on the 
throne. Becket had refused all concession, 
and the knights left him in great 
Soon after it was reported that they were 
arming in an orchard at the west of the 
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cathedral, and the Archbishop’s friends urged 
him against his will to take refuge in the 
church. They were hardly able, even by 
the bluntest words, to shake the combined 
courage, obstinacy, and fatalism by which he 


was possessed; and they had to drag and 
even carry him along the north and east sides 
of the cloister to the door of the cathedral 
represented in the etching. When the door 
was closed, he reopened it to let in the cower- 
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St. Augustin’s Church Gateway, Canterbury. 


ing monks, notwithstanding that the knights 
were already entering the cloister. ‘God’s 
house,” he said, “shall not be turned into a 
castle.” He refused to go to the high altar, 
or down into the crypt, where he might have 
been safe, but stood on the steps leading up 
to the aisle, the arrangement of which was 





different from that now existing. The knights 
having come along the south side of the clois- 
ter, passed through the door into the tran- 
sept, where the darkness of five o’clock on a 
December day was but little relieved by the 
light at the shrine of St. Benedict, then occu- 
pying the space where the stone screen oppo- 
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Place of Martyrdom, 


site the doorway now stands. ‘“ Where is the 


traitor? Where is the Archbishop?” they 
cried. “1 am here,” answered Becket, 
“ Archbishop and Priest of God, but no 
traitor.” “Then absolve the bishops,” they 
retorted ; and so the altercation proceeded, 
with violent words on both sides. They 
dragged him down from the steps to the 
floor of the transept, wishing to remove 
him from the church and thus avoid the 
charge of sacrilege ; but he placed his back 
against a pillar, which then supported a 
chapel on a higher level, dedicated to St. 
Blaise, and taking one of the knights in 
his arms flung him down in his armour 
upon the pavement. The others rushed 
upon him, and he was felled by their blows. 
Then he knelt on the floor and com- 
mended his soul to the saints, saying that 





he died in the Church’s 
cause; and the last 
blow which was dealt 
him severed the whole 
crown of the head from 
the rest, and spilled 
the brains upon the 
stones. The knights 
then fled; and, after 
rifling the palace, made 
their way back to Salt- 
wood Castle, near 
Hythe, whence they 
had started in the 
morning. 

Their deed had very 
opposite effects from 
their intention. They 
themselves, indeed, did 
not suffer; but the 
cause for which they 
committed the crime 
was depressed for 
nearly four centuries, 
Henry had to do pen- 
ance, and practically 
to concede the clerical 
immunities for which 
Becket had contended ; 
and Becket became a 
saint, “‘the holy, bliss- 
ful martyr,” himself 
the worker of a thou- 
sand miracles, and his 
shrine the goal of pil- 
grimages from all parts 
of England and of 
Europe. But, whatever 
we may think of this, 
his death was certainly 
the making of Canterbury and its cathedral. 
Four years after Becket’s death the choir 
was burnt down (1174): but the treasure 
which was poured into the martyr’s church 
enabled the monks to rebuild it in its present 
grander proportions; and the city, which 
before was insignificant, became wealthy, 
populous, and renowned. 

The crypt was the first place of Becket’s 
interment, and into the crypt we now pass. 
The column which is figured in the etching 
stands under St. Anselm’s chapel. Its fan- 
tastic fluting is probably due to Italian in 
fluence, both Anselm and his predecessor 
Lanfranc having been natives of Italy. The 
capital of the column is filled with grotesques 
—a concert of the beasts, who are playing on 
various instruments—and the vaulting above 
it retains some of the original painting 
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(twelfth century), and also the great rose, 
combining the red petals of Lancaster with 
the white of York, which was placed at the 
crown of all the arches by Archbishop Morton, 
when he decorated the crypt in the reign of 
Henry VII. The dark chapel of St. Gabriel 
close by, which can only be entered by special 
leave, shows, when lighted up, some remark- 
able frescoes of the twelfth century, depicting 
the nativity of our Lord, and of the Baptist, 
and other subjects, which are still for the 
most part in good preservation. In the apse 
of St. Anselm’s chapel above, on the removal, 
some two years ago, of some strengthening 
masonry, probably placed there about the 

ear 1180, another striking fresco was 
brought to light and can now be seen, repre- 
senting St. Paul shaking off the viper into 
the fire. 

The tomb in the crypt, represented in the 
etching, is that of Isabel, Countess of Atholl, 
who owned the castle of Chilham, five miles 
from Canterbury, in the reign of Edward I. 





(d. 1292). " Beyond it, on the left, was the 
shrine of the Virgin, with its silver statue, 
the elaborate tracery of its screens, and the 
unparalleled wealth of its votive offerings ; 
and further to the left the tomb of Cardinal 
Morton, with its historical emblems, the 
crown and united rose, the cardinal’s hat, 
the portcullis of the House of Lancaster, and 
the punning representation of the name, the 
Mort (or hawk) and Ton. Further, beyond 
the Duchess of Atholl’s tomb, the crypt is 
much loftier, and becomes almost a church in 
itself. This is the part beyond the apse of 
the original cathedral, the place of Becket’s 
first burial, where Henry II. did penance, 
passing the night in fasting, and in the morn- 
ing baring his back and receiving three lashes 
from each of the monks. Here the miracles 
began to be wrought, and the “ Tumba,” even 
after its contents were removed, was still 
reckoned a holy place. The present lofty 
crypt was built over and round the Tumba 
after the great fire of 1174; and, some forty 
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years after its completion and that of the 
Trinity Chapel above it, the remains of 
Becket were translated by Stephen Langton, 
with great pomp, to the shrine prepared for 
them in the sanctuary above. 

Some three years ago there was found 
near the spot where the Tumba was originally 
placed, a short stone coffin, into which were 
huddled the bones of a full-grown man, the 
skull showing some marks of violence. The 
theory was immediately formed that these 
were the bones of Becket himself, but the 
evidence appears to be unfavourable to this 
theory. It is believed that a decree was made, 
on the demolition of Becket’s shrine, that his 
bones should be burned ; but attention has 
been recently called to some notes by William 
Thomas, Clerk of the Council under Edward 
VI., intended for the basis of a political 
sermon in which the preacher would have de- 
clared that the bones had not been burned, 
but had been buried “in a noble tower ;” 
this expression, however, being erased. It is 
certain that the demolition of the shrine 
was carried out very hurriedly, and it is 
possible that some zealous monk may have 
taken the bones and have buried them in 
the crypt below. On the other hand, there 
are contemporary statements to show that 
they were burned; the marks on the skull 
do not correspond with the accounts given 
by eye-witnesses of the blow from which 
Becket died : and it is hardly credible that, if 
the bones were buried, the fact should not have 
been known in the reign of Mary, or that, if 
this was known, they should not, like those of 
St. Frideswide at Oxford, have been exhumed, 
and become again the object of veneration. 

The position of the shrine in the chapel 
above, at the side of which the tomb of the 
Black Prince was subsequently placed, is 
clearly ‘marked. The pavement in the 
centre of the Trinity Chapel (the part east 
of the screen) is very rough, being com- 
posed of the stones which formed the steps 
and pavement of the shrine; but the marble 
pavement round it is still as it was when 
the shrine was standing, and a perceptible 
line marks the impress of the pilgrims’ feet 
as they stood in a row to see the treasures. 
The shrine stood upon a platform approached 
by three marble steps, some stones of which, 
grooved by the pilgrims’ knees, are still seen in 
the flooring. The platform was paved with 
mosaic and medallions, specimens of which 
may still be seen in the present pavement. 
Above this platform was the chased and 
gilded coffin of the saint, supported by three 
arches, which were hung with votive offer- 





ings of extreme richness, and between two 
of which sick persons were allowed to pass, 
so that by rubbing themselves against the 
stones they might draw forth virtue from 
the relics of the saint. The whole was 
covered with an oaken case richly decorated, 
which, at a given signal from the monk 
whom Erasmus styles the mystagogus, or 
master of the mysteries, was drawn up and 
revealed the riches within to the wonder. 
ing gaze of the pilgrims. In the painted 
windows of the chapel are the records of 
the miracles wrought by the intercession of 
St. Thomas: here, a dead man being carried 
out to burial is raised ; there, the parents 
of a boy who has been drowned in the 
attempt to catch frogs in the river are in- 
formed of their loss by his companions with 
eager gestures, and he too is restored to life ; 
and in each case offerings of gold and silver 
are poured upon the shrine ; the madman is 
seen coming back in his right mind ; “ Amens 
accedit, Sanus recedit”: and on several 
occasions the saint himself comes on the 
scene to heal the sick man upon his bed, 
in one case flying forth from the shrine in 
his episcopal robes. The worship of Becket 
was the favourite cultus of the unreformed 
Church of England ; yet, strange to tell, from 
the day when Henry gave orders to demolish 
the shrine, and to expunge his name from all 
the service books and his memorials from 
all the churches, no one seems to have thought 
anything more about him. The blow which, 
to adapt the language of the Old Testament, 
“destroyed Becket out of Israel,” though 
violent, was timely. 

The Black Prince, whose wife was the Fair 
Maid of Kent, was specially attached to 
Canterbury, and founded two chantries in 
the crypt or undercroft. These now form the 
entrance to the French Church where the 
descendants of the Walloon and Huguenot 
refugees still worship in the forms of their 
ancestors. The Prince had desired to be 
buried below ; but, partly from the special 
devotion which he had to the Trinity, partly 
that so great a man might have the place 
of honour, his tomb was erected at the side 
of Becket’s shrine. He left to the Church 
of Canterbury his velvet coat embroidered 
with lions and lilies, his ornamental shield, 
his lion-crested helmet, his sword and his 
gauntlets, all of which still hang above 
his bronze effigy, except the sword, which 
is said to have been removed by Crom- 
well, and of. which only part of the scab- 
bard remains. The effigy is believed to be 
a good likeness. It was placed upon the 
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tomb where the body lies soon 
after his death, which occurred 
on the 8th of June, 1376, the 
feast of the Trinity, as recorded 
in the inscription in the French 
of his own Aquitaine. The 
Prince of Wales’s feathers and 
the lions and lilies, with the 
Prince's two mottoes, “Ich 
Diene” (I serve), and “ Hou- 
mout” (High Courage), form 
the ornaments of the tomb, 
which is also surrounded by 
some French verses chosen by 
the Prince himself, and de- 
scribing the vanity of earthly 
glory. 
A little to the east of the 
Black Prince’s tomb, but on 
the other side of the aisle, 
beneath the window, is a tomb 
which was till two years ago a 
mystery to all inquirers. Many 
conjectures had been made as 
to its contents ; and the absence 
of all certainty, and the notion, 
derived from its shape, and 
from the numerous effigies on 
its covering stone, that it was 
a shrine or reliquary rather 
than a tomb, seemed to justify 
the opening of it, which was 
effected in December, 1889. 
Within were found the remains 
of an archbishop, who has since 
been identified as Hubert 
Walter, the warrior Prelate and 
Crusader, who was elected in 
the camp at Acre, and who 
kept the realm for his master, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and raised the ransom for his 
release. He was clad in his robes, with a 
long silken undergarment and _leathern 
leggings. All that was of linen had dis- 
appeared, but the silk, the leather, and the 
embroidery, which was very rich about the 
neck, remained; and the crozier of cedar 
wood was perfect, as also the cup and paten, 
and the ring with its strange Gnostic em- 
blem of Chnuphis, the serpent-god, with sun- 
rays about his head, the Egyptian Aiscula- 
pius, the giver of health. These relics were 
not put back when the tomb was re-closed, 
and they will be exhibited in a case which 
will stand in the chantry of Henry IV. on 
the opposite side of the Trinity Chapel. 
Coming to the extreme east end, we notice 
the Enthronement Chair, which, is placed 
under the circular chapel called Becket’s 
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Crown. This chair, which is sometimes 
called the chair of St. Augustin, but which 
belongs to the thirteenth century, is com- 
posed of three massive blocks of Purbeck 
marble. In it each successive archbishop for 
the last six hundred years has sat when he has 


| been admitted to his metropolitical functions. 


Here have sat Peckham, the bold defier of 
Edward I., and Bradwardine the Schoolman ; 
Sudbury, who was decapitated in Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection ; Courtenay, the friend of the 
Black Prince ard the foe of Wycliffe ; 
Arundel, the persecutor of the Lollards ; Chi- 
chele, who persuaded Henry V. to make war 
with France so as to draw away the attention 
of the country from the Lollard schemes for 
the confiscation of clerical property ; War- 
ham, and Cranmer, and Pole, the representa- 
tives of opposite sides in the Reformation 
struggle ; the ill-starred Laud, the liberal 
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Tillotson, and the whole succession of pri- 
mates down to Sumner, Tait, and Benson— 
men ancient and modern, Romanist and Pro- 
testant, clericalist and liberal, statesmen, 
chancellors, and ecclesiastics, showing the 
continuity and the variety of the English Pri- 
macy, and giving us a good hope that it will 
know in the future, as in the past, howto adapt 
itself to the ever-changing needs of the nation. 

And now we leave the cathedral, and pass 
out of the precincts by the Christ Church 








Gate, still beautiful even in its defacement 
and through the narrow Mercery Lane, where 
stood in old times the booths for the sellers 
of relics and of the little leaden bottles sup. 
posed to contain in their water some drops 
of St. Thomas’s blood ; where also stood the 
Chequers of the Hope, at which Chaucer’ 
Pilgrims regaled themselves, and of which 
one fragment, marked by the Black Prince's 
emblem of the lion with protruding tongue, 
may still be seen at the corner of the lane; 
down the High Street, where we pass the 
old East Bridge Hospital, founded by Lan- 
franc, endowed by Becket, and saved from 
confiscation by Cranmer, with its low Nor. 
man doorway and the crypt under its hall; 
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and leave the city by the West Gate, which | and tke men of many generations. We have 
was erected by Archbishop Sudbury on the | reviewed the institutions of days long gone 
line where the eastern wall ran along the; by, their changes, demolition, and recon- 
Stour ; and past the Falstaff Inn, where the | struction ; and through all we have traced 


sign of the roystering old knight hangs out | a continuity of life. The glory of England 
on some beautiful ancient ironwork, and | is its capacity to blend the old with the 


welcomes the cyclists who specially affect his 
inn; and so on to the South Eastern Railway 
Station. 

We entered Canterbury on foot with 
Augustin, we leave it by a modern railway. 


new, not to destroy but to adapt; to learn 
from the past, but not to be enslaved by 
it; to rejoice in modern progress, but to 
attach it to that which has preceded it. We 
must judge the men and institutions of old 


We have traced the monuments of the past, | times not with blind admiration, nor with ap 
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equally blind contempt, but 
with a true estimate of their 
circumstances, and of their 
position in the development 
of our history. And, as we 
perceive a gradual increase 
in force and in enlighten- 
ment, in knowledge, in the 
arts, in refinement of life, in 
force of character, in the 
reality of religion, throughout 
our past history, so we may 
look on to the future with 
the hope that all these bless- 
ings will abound more richly 
still; that the conflicts of the 
past will be merged ina 
higher unity, the strife of 
statesmen and ecclesiastics in 
a common effort for social 
and religious good, the mo- 
nastic discipline in the em- 
ployment of all we have in 
the cause of God and man, 
the rivalry of town and 
cathedral in a practical and 
civic Christianity, our ecclesi- 
astical and political divisions 
in a fuller brotherhood ; and 
that so the great Church 
which is the mother of Eng- 
lish Christianity may look 
forth in the ages to come on a world-wide 
community knit together as one family by 
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and beneficent Power to which her aisles 
and towers have borne witness through suc- 


true relations, and fostered by the divine! ceeding centuries. 





LIFE IN HOMER’S TIME, 


By ANDREW LANG. 


EFORE life in Homer’s time can be 
described it is necessary to say a few 
words about Homer himself. The ancient 
Greeks, of the ages after historical documents 
begin, knew really nothing about Homer him- 
self, his date, or his native country. When 
Herodotus, who was writing in 430 B.c., said 
that Homer probably lived “about four cen- 
turies before my time,” he came as near a 
probable opinion as we are likely to reach. 
By Homer the Greeks meant the author 
of the two great poems, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. They also attributed to him 
other pieces composed in the hexameter 
measure, such as the Hymns and the Satire 
on Margites. In antiquity, whatever else was 
disputed, nobody denied, till a compara- 





tively late period, that he was the author of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Then arose a set 
of “separatists,” who assigned to each of 
these a separate author. The general opinion 
about Homer’s authorship of both epics was al- 
most unquestioned, however, till (about 1685) 
Charles Perrault spoke of the poems as mere 
collections of ballads. Perrault, who wrote 
“Puss in Boots” and “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
was an extremely clever man, but no scholar. 
The great Bentley casually remarked, in a 
controversy with the Free Thinkers, that 
Homer “wrote a sequel of essays and rhap- 
sodies. These loose essays were not collected 
together in the form of an epic poem till 
about five hundred years after.” Then came 
our countryman, Wood, who denied that 
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Homer was acquainted with the art of writ- 
ing. If so, then it was hard to see how the 
poems were remembered so long; still harder 
to understand how they were composed. His 
opinion, similar to Wolf's, had already been 
advanced by Josephus, that learned Jew, in 
the time of Vespasian. But it was Wolf, the 
famous German, who, in 1795, published his 
*‘Prolegomena,” or introduction to an edition 
of Homer, and brought the old opinion to 
scientific tests. Wolf decided that if writing 
was known at all in the Greece of Homer, it 
was not used for literary purposes. He con- 
ceived a great minstrel to have composed, 
recited, and handed down various lays of 
heroic adventures. In later ages when 
writing was employed, these lays were in- 
geniously combined into the epic poems as 
they have reached us. Ever since Wolf's time 
the learned have fought over the “ Homeric 
Problem.” They have assigned different pas- 
sages in the epics to different hands and dif- 
ferent dates. But they have disagreed even 
more than Biblical critics as to which passages 
are original, which are early, and which are 
late. On these points the learned, acute, and 
honest mind of Wolf was convinced that no 
certainty was likely to be reached. The 
wrangles of the erudite in our own time seem 
to prove that there will never be agreement 
nor clear knowledge. These disputes, how- 
ever, though tedious to a lover of poetry, are 
not wholly barren. Much philological and 
antiquarian lore is acquired in the sedulous 
and microscopic study of Homer. 

All this has to be said by way of preface to 
readers who have not busied themselves about 
a problem so obscure. For if there was no 
Homer, only a set of casual minstrels, singing 
in different centuries, and if their work was 
put together artificially in an age still later, 
then the Iliad and Odyssey will bear the 
marks of many periods, and the pictures of 
life which we see in them will not be harmo- 
nious nor true representations of human exist- 
ence in any one epoch. Sceptics may even 
say that the whole state of society described 
is an imaginary state of society, like the view 
of King Arthur’s time and court which we 
gain from Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur.” But 
the present tendency of criticism is more 
conservative. Mr. Jebb, for example, the 
Greek Professor in Cambridge, says, “It can- 
not be proved that the Homerie poems were 
not committed to writing either when origi- 
nally composed or soon after.” He also re- 
marks that “everything tends to show that 
the Iliad was planned by one great poet, 
who also executed the most essential parts of 








it,” though it was afterwards, in Mr. Jebb’s 
opinion, enlarged, “partly perhaps by the 
poet, partly by others.” He adds, “few care- 
ful readers can doubt that the Odyssey, as 
it stands, has been put together by one man,” 
being an enlargement of a shorter piece. 
This would have been made in Greece “as 
early as the eleventh century B.c.” The first 
enlargement would be made before 850 B.C. ; 
and the second enlargement, the poem as it 
stands, may be as recent as 660 B.c. Mr. 
Jebb observes that poets have always been 
in favour of the unity and antiquity of the 
epics. Now this is a point on which I ven- 
ture to prefer the verdict of the poets to that 
of the professors. If I may indicate my own 
view, it is that the Iliad may and probably 
does contain later interpolations, but that 
little in the Odyssey is more recent than 
the original poem. 1 conceive that the poet, 
or poets if there were one for each epic, lived 
in the tenth century before Christ. He was 
acquainted with all the traditions, all the 
popular poetry of Greece, and with the lays 
of the professional bards in royal and noble 
families. His position was thus like that of 
Sir Walter Scott. His materials were rich, 
varied, and long familiar in tradition. He 
worked up what he knew into original epic 
poems. My belief is that he wrote these out, 
perhaps on thin sheets of lead, perhaps on 
prepared skins, and as he was in touch with 
Egypt, I know not that even papyrus was 
out of his reach. But he did not write to be 
read. Like the French epic poets of the 
early Middle Ages, he had his materials for 
composition, his book for refreshing his 
memory, but his public did not read him ; as 
a rule, they listened while he recited. We 
have an example of this state of literary 
affairs in the will of an early French poet. 
He bequeaths the book of his poem to his 
son. He tells his son that he has made a 
good living out of reciting it, that he has let 
no one take a copy, and that he hopes the 
young man will be equally successful. Now 
the Greeks have a tradition, which need not 
be true, but which could only have arisen in 
a similar state of society. They say that 
Homer, when his daughter married, gave her 
one of his poems for her dowry. Now it is 
only in such a state of matters as the old 
Frenchman describes that a poem would be 
of any value asadowry. It is not as if Lord 
Tennyson had given any one the copyright 
of the “Idylls of the King.” In modern 
society that would be a valuable property, 
but there were no publishers, there was no 


| sale of editions about 900 B.C. The poem 
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could only be profitable to the girl’s husband, 

as the French MS. was valuable to the 

French poet’s son. He could recite it, and 

receive golden cups, swords, slaves, cattle, 

and other rewards of minstrelsy from the 

chiefs. ‘The Greek legend, however, though 

it illustrates literary conditions, can hardly 

be true, for, in Homer, men give no dowry to 

their daughters ; it is the wooer who buys the 

bride from her father with. gifts of cattle or 

receives her as the reward of heroicdeeds. This 

may seem fanciful, but at least the anecdote 

and the Greek legend prove that there may be 

writing in an age when the public is not 
literary, when it listens instead of reading. 

Again, recent study of inscriptions and of the 
art of writing in Greece enables Mr. Jebb to 
believe that the poems may have been written 
at least very soon after they were composed. 

But the scholars who believe in successive en- 
largements never show us when or how these 
were done. How could half-a-dozen men, in 
different places and at different periods, foist 
their own matter into poems already famous 
and get their version accepted as the version ? 
I cannot imagine how this could be performed. 
Wolf believed that in the time of Pisistratus, 
say, 520 B.C., a commission was appointed to 
collect all Homeric poetry and hammer it 
into shape. This story is very late, not heard 
of before Cicero’s time (60 B.c.), and it is 
not only late, as Mr. Jebb says, “it is both 
doubtful and vague.” Besides, it is absurd. 
The chief merit of the epics, as Aristotle re- 
cognised, is their artistic unity, which even 
Wolf applauds highly in the case of the 
Odyssey. But how could a commission of 
learned men “impart artistic merit” and 
artistic unity to scattered lays? Only a very 
great poet could do that, and he who did it, 
and nobody else, was the author of the epics. 
Suppose that Mr. Kipling’s stories were found 
lying loose, about four hundred years hence, 
could a committee of four learned men make 
them into two long novels, with the artistic 
unity of “Rob Roy” or “Esmond”? I could 
more’ easily believe that Bacon wrote Shak- 
speare’s plays than that the committee of 
Pisistratus, if ever it existed, composed the 
Odyssey and Iliad out of fragments by dif- 
ferent hands and of different periods. Ques- 
tions of scholarship, of course, cannot be 
settled in this rough-and-ready way. We 
cannot read an article and rise up with a full 
knowledge of the Homeric problem, and with 
a formed opinion about it. I am only trying 
to indicate my own highly conservative ideas, 
and to confirm the waverer by showing that, 
even in Mr. Jebb’s belief, the Homeric poems 


are at least extremely old, and depict a really 
ancient state of human society. 

Now it is to be observed about the society 
which Homer shows us, that it is utterly and 
totally different from the society which ex- 
isted in Greece when history begins, say, 
700 years B.c. For example, the Homeric 
Greeks are ruled by hereditary kings. The 
states of historical Greece waver between re- 
publicanism and unconstitutional tyrannies. 
Women in the Homeric world are as free 
and as much respected as in England. In 
historic Greece they were almost in Oriental 
seclusion. Money was current in historic 
Greece ; coined money is never mentioned by 
Homer ; cattle are his currency. In Homeric 
Greece warriors fight in chariots; historic 
Greece employed cavalry and light and heavy 
foot soldiers. Historic Greece worshipped 
heroes ; there is no trace of this in Homer. 
Historic Greece used bronze anchors for ships; 
in Homer they anchor with heavy stones. 
Historic Greece knows a far wider cantle of 
the world than Homer, whose horizon is 
limited by Egypt on the south, Sicily on the 
west, the Hellespont and Sidon on the east, 
and who has only heard vague legends of 
the Ethiopians and of the land of the Mid- 
night Sun. Ships, as described by Homer, 
are all unlike the ships of historic Greece, 
while they resemble those on ancient Egyp- 
tian wall-paintings. In historic Greece the 
laws of the state punish the homicide ; in 
Homeric Greece manslaughter is avenged by 
the kinsmen of the slain man, as in the Ice- 
landic Sagas. In historic Greece the women 
bring dowries ; in Homeric Greece the suitor 
makes gifts to the father. 

Thus the whole constitution of life—civil, 
military, political, domestic, and, to some 
extent, religious—is one thing in Homer and 
another in the Greece of history. The very 
names of men and women in Homer—Aga- 
memnon, Odysseus, Helen, Penelope—are 
names that you do not meet in Greek litera- 
ture of historical times. 

Thus Homeric life differs from life in 
Greece under Pericles, or even under Pisis- 
tratus. There must be a great gulf of time, 
and something like a revolution, between the 
Greece that Sophocles knew and the Greece 
that Homer knew. Now, if Homer describes 
an actual condition of society, his poems must 
be extremely old, because the passage of cen- 
turies is necessary to account for the dif- 
ference evolved in the two sorts of existence 
—of heroic Greece and historic Greece. But 
does Homer describe an actual condition of 





society? May it not be a poet’s dream ? 
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He must have been a very ingenious poet, 
if he could invent institutions which he knew 
nothing of, but which actually exist, or have 
existed, in parts of the world which he never 
heard of; if he invented wife-buying for 
cattle, he hit on a Zulu practice; if he in- 
vented the blood-feud and the duty of re- 
venge, he hit on an universal practice of early 
races ; if he invented fighting from chariots, 
he lighted on an Assyrian custom ; if he in- 
vented his peculiar ships, he coincided with 
the evidence of Egyptian monuments; if he 
merely fancied the large, generous life of the 
kingly halls, he struck on an exact analogy 
in the heroic Iceland of the Sagas. But the 
later and learned Greeks, like Aristotle, ac- 
cepted Homer’s evidence as to the institutions 
of the time, as we accept the evidence of 
Chaucer for the manners of England under 
Richard II. Homer has other confirmatory 
testimony. In the graves of Mycenz are cer- 
tain bronze swords ; on these are traced _pic- 
tures of life, in gold of various colours. Now 
Homer not only describes that art of etching 
on metal in divers-coloured gold, but he de- 
scribes the huge shields which are worn by 
some of the men on the Mycenzean swords, 
and which were unknown to historic Greece. 
I do not think it fanciful to add that the 
discovery of all that gold of the grave in 
Homer’s “ golden Mycenz” confirms the be- 
lief that when he sings of the death of Aga- 
memnon, he was working on a basis of real 
and veracious tradition. 

We have thus, perhaps, established a strong 
presumption that the Homeric poems are ex- 
tremely ancient pictures of a real society. 

That society, on the coasts and isles of the 
Aégean and the Mediterranean, was fortu- 
nate in its environment. The shores. are 
broken into warm bays, and are studded 
with high and isolated rocky crests, each of 
them crowned by the massive Cyclopean 
stone-work of a castle protecting a town. The 
poet names them all affectionately: ‘ Plea- 
sant Arene, and well-builded Aipu, and Messe, 
the haunt of doves ; and rich Corinth, and the 
strong-stablished Mycenz,” whose gigantic 
walls are themselves a testimony to the truth 
of the picture, for in historical times Mycenz 
was little more than a hamlet. There was 
Dorion, where Thamyris met the Muses and 
challenged them to a contest in song; and 
there was divine Elis, and Neriton, with its 
tossing forest leaves ; and hundreds of other 
cities, dead long ago. At their feet the rivers 
ran—“antiquos subterlabentia muros ” — 
“ rivers gliding under ancient walls,” streams 
which were holy, and which no man might 





pollute, fringed with reeds where the river 
god hid, watching for beautiful, unhappy 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus. Around the 
cities lay the hills, beautiful in outline, sey] 
tured by a divine hand and bathed in the 
violet tints of the holy and delicate air, The 
woods still clothed them—the woods which 
have fallen—and therein Artemis took plea- 
sure of the chase, easily to be known among 
her maidens, though all were fair. To those 
who do not know Greece, but do know the 
West Highlands, it is not hard to imagine 
the isles, the hills, the straits and sounds of 
sea, more beautiful even than ours, in a more 
exquisite climate. 

Such was the setting which Nature gave 
to human life in heroic Greece. If we would 
see it closer we may fancy ourselves ascend- 
ing the path from the sea-shore to some 
mountainous fortress. When we reach the 
summit, we have before us the walls about 
the little city, walls of gigantic stones. Out- 
side is the house of the king. First we reach 
the great court (aulé), surrounded by a pali- 
sade, but with the gates wide open. The 
court has built round it the huts of the 
slaves, and rooms where the young men 
sleep, like Phoenix, in the story of his youth 
which he tells Achilles. In the centre of 
the court is the altar of Zeus, lord of the 
Heavens. Facing us as we enter, is the por- 
tico, or loggia (aithousa), which runs along 
the front of the house. Here, perhaps, are 
men seated playing at draughts, or they may 
be practising spear throwing in the court- 
yard. In the portico, too, beds are laid for 
unexpected guests in the warm summer 
nights. Entering the hall, we cross a broad 
threshold of ash-wood, and, if we happen 
to be beggars, or not very sure of our re- 
ception, we sit down there humbly. The 
hall is wide and lofty-roofed, but dusky with 
the smoke from the fire in the centre. The 
walls, in a wealthy house, are decorated 
with thin plates of shining bronze, inlaid 
with patterns of gold and silver. Weapons, 
arranged probably as trophies, hang around 
the walls, swords, daggers, axes, and spears, 
with point and edge of steel, or more com- 
monly of bronze. The hall is full of small 
tables, at which men sit eating and drinking. 
The host and hostess have their place of 
honour far up the hall, near the table on 
which stands the great mixing bowl, for 
they put water to their wine, and only 
drunkards took it “neat.” The prince sees 
us, comes down from his seat, and bids us 
welcome. If we have come from afar, and 
are dusty with travel, the maidens lead us 
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toa chamber where the polished baths are, 
and bathe us with warm water. Then we 
return to the hall, and sit at meat and drink 
with the host, and when “we have put away 
desire of eating and drinking,” our host in- 
quires as to our business, or our needs. Per- 
haps we present our credentials, written or 
graven, or a sealed or folded tablet: this is 
only once mentioned by Homer. The day 
passes in conversation, and after a dinner for 
which the beast has just been sacrificed, the 
divine minstrel takes his lyre from its pin 
and chants some tale of the loves of gods, 
or wars of men: some legend of Troy town, 
or of the Quest for the Fleece of Gold. The 
last cup of the feast is poured out in liba- 
tions to Hermes, god of good fortune. Al- 
ready the chips of wood have been lighted 
in the brazier, or, in a wealthy house, flam- 
beaux borne in the hands of golden statues 
of young men. We are led to our chamber, 
or our bed in the echoing portico, and 
the day is ended. To-morrow, perhaps, we 
hunt the boar in the dewy morning glades, 
or the young men entertain us with running 
races, jumping, and throwing and catching 
the ball. The young ladies of the house 
drive off with the dirty linen of the estab- 
lishment, and wash it in the river bed. 
The hostess regulates her household, gives 
her women wool to spin, or sits at her em- 
broidery of gold and scarlet, or tosses the 
golden shuttle through the loom. The swine- 
herd and neatherd come in with reports 
from the farm; the fisher brings the spoils 
of the sea. Perhaps swarthy Sidonian mer- 
chantmen have landed in the bay, and arrive 
with their wares,—carpets from the East, 
brooches and necklets and ear-rings of gold, 
bronze swords with ivory handles, chairs of 
cedar-wood and ivory, porcelain and scarabs 
from Egypt, silver cups embossed or en- 
graved with figures of Assyrian gods, lumps 
of yellow amber, brought all across Europe 
by the Sacred Way from the strange land 
where, men say, the sun never sets. All 
these the women handle and cheapen, and 
perhaps a Sidonian nods secretly to a Sido- 
nian slave-woman of the house, and she steals 
away the prince’s little boy, and gives him 
to her countrymen to sell for a slave. Or it 
may be that there is a sudden clamour in the 
entrance, and a man staggers in, covered 
with dust, smirched with blood, half dead 
with weariness andfear. He is a man-slayer, 
and he comes to seek refuge from the pur- 
suer after blood at the hospitable hearth. 
These were among the sights that we 
should see in the hall of a Homeric prince. As 


to that hall, it did not, of course, supply all the 
accommodation of the dwelling. Behind the 
dais at the inner end were doors opening 
into the women’s chambers, and the store- 
rooms and armoury. ‘The chief and his wife 
seem generally to have slept in an upper 
chamber. Perhaps the best idea of the 
arrangements, allowing for difference of cli- 
mate, may be gathered from the sketch and 
plan of an Icelandic lord’s house printed in 
Sir George Dasent’s “Story of Burnt Njal.” 
It was in a hall like this—a rude one, for the 
floor was of stamped clay—that Odysseus 
shot down the lovers of his wife, with the 
dread bow of Eurytus, which none but he 
could bend. And no doubt there were often 
brawls as well as revels in those chambers, 
and bones of oxen were hurled, and “iron 
drew the hands of heroes.” But Homer 
commonly shows us the peaceful life within 
the royal dwellings. He dwells with especial 
pleasure on the life of the children. He 
shows us the little girl trotting by her 
mother’s side, dragging at her gown, and 
crying to be taken up in her arms. He 
shows us the boys building sand-castles on 
the sea-shore, or teasing wasps, or bullying 
any of their number who chanced to be an 
orphan or friendless, or begging their fathers 
to give them apple and pear-trees “for their 
very own.” He shows us the old nurse 
bringing the baby in, after dinner, and asking 
his grandfather to name him. He neglects 
nothing—not the geese which Penelope was 
so fond of, nor the little ‘“ Messan-dogs” 
(trapezees) which Achilles kept for pleasure, 
not for the chase. He actually tells us what 
dressing-gowns the heroes wore when they 
were called up on a hasty alarm before Troy, 
and what leathern skull-caps they sometimes 
used in place of the mighty-crested helmet. 
He dilates on the silken tunic of Odysseus, 
“which many women coveted,” and on its 
golden brooch with the device of a hound 
catchinga hare. It is odd that he never men- 
tions signet-rings, for many were found in the 
graves of Mycenez. He is deeply interested 
in all arts and manufactures, weaving, em- 
broidery, the building of chariots and ships 
and houses, and in the tempering of steel, 
and the staining of ivory, and in the perform- 
ances of circus-riders, as we should call them, 
riding several horses at once. Though there 
were professional smiths and doctors, a man 
like Odysseus, though a chief, could turn his 
hand to everything. He built his own raft, 
and his own bridal chamber; he boasts of 
his skill in mowing and ploughing ; we only 





do not hear that he, like Achilles, was accus- 
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tomed to sing to the lyre. The heroes were 
all great boxers, wrestlers, and charioteers, 
and fond of showing their speed of foot. 

In this manly and healthy society the chief 
sorrows were slavery and the fortunes of 
war. The greatest lady might see her town 
beleaguered by foes. Invain the beacon burns, 
a smoke by day, a flame by night, to sum- 
mon allies. The gates are won, ‘he men are 
massacred, the women are carried away to 
make another’s bed and to bear water from 
another’s well, the children are dashed from 
the walls or are enslaved. Indeed, the day 
of slavery might come on any man, taken 
at unawares, like Dionysus in the Homeric 
hymn, by pirates or hostile merchantmen. 
As far as we hear of slaves, however, they 
were well treated, though “the day of slavery 
takes away half of the virtue of a man.” The 
dread of war and the delight of it (charmé) 
are always equally present to Homer’s mind. 
The brave man is known by not blenching in 
the nervous waiting of an ambush, while the 
coward turns pale and weeps. It is hand-to- 
hand war, mainly waged either with spears 
thrown at close quarters, or with blade and 
point. Archers are comparatively little es- 
teemed. Paris, no less than Odysseus, was 
an archer. War is a delight and a glory, but 
also it is a horror. The whole of Homeric 
society was keenly aware of its own in- 
security ; the richest, the strongest, might 
see his city burned and his children slain 
before his eyes, as Priam saw them—Priam, 
who “endured a thing more piteous than 
ever man befell, to kiss the hands of him 
who slew his son.” 

It is the deep abiding sense of mortal in- 
security, beset on every side by shapes of 
death, which causes the melancholy of Homer. 
It is not a peevish, but a manly melancholy. 
“ As a man’s day is, so is his strength.” ‘“ En- 
dure, my heart ; worse than this hast thou 
endured,” is the phrase with which Odysseus 
ever strengthens and consoles himself. There 
stand two urns by the side of Zeus ; from one 
he deals good fortune to men, from the other 
calamity. Over gods and men broods an 
unmasterable fate, which none may avoid. 
Men especially are the victims of Até, a fatal 
blindness of counsel; Prayer attempts to undo 
the evil she causes, but prayers are tardy of 
foot, and linger long behind the fleet evil. 
Thus Aigisthus, against the very message of 
the gods, beguiled the wife of Agamemnon, 
and murdered her lord. The great sins of 
the Homeric world, those which it reprobates 
most, are adultery, disloyalty, false swearing, 
the use of poisoned arrows, everything mean 











and underhand. The virtues are cou 
hospitality, generosity, loyalty, and piety to. 
wards the gods. Extreme revenges and 
cruelty are also condemned. 

It seems a noble, generous, and open life 
truly heroic, not luxurious, not indolent, Of 
poverty we hear little, though beggars are 
mentioned of the Edie Ochiltree variety. The 
hardest lot is that of the landless labourer. 
Yet even this Achilles preferred to all the 
Kingdom of the Dead. For when once the 
flame of the pyre had wasted bone and sinew, 
when once the white ashes in their urn of 
gold were heaped over with the grassy mound 
above the sea, man’s soul lived but a shadowy, 
ineffectual life in the grey realm of Hades 
beyond the wide stream of the River Oceanus, 
There were few punished in the land of the 
Mighty Warden, but fewer yet were re- 
warded. Shadows in the meads of asphodel 
they were, and shadows they pursued. It was 
in this earthly life that they won renown or 
happiness ; in the next they all—princes and 
queens, ladies who had lain in the very arms 
of Zeus, prophets and priests, sons of the 
gods as they might be—were but “the un- 
availing hosts of the dead.” For two only 
was a better fortune reserved—for Helen, the 
peerless in beauty and in charm, and for her 
lord, Menelaus. “Thee will the deathless 
gods convey to the Elysian plain and the 
world’s end, where life is easiest for men. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm, nor 
any rain, but always ocean sendeth forth 
the breeze of the shrill west wind to blow 
cool on men; for thou hast Helen to wife, 
and therefore they deem thee to be the son 
of Zeus.” 

Such, then, was the Homeric life, seen fair, 
but not too fair in that realm of gold, the 
poetry of Homer. The world, it may be, 
has never found, and will never find, a better 
life for men than that of heroic Greece. But 
even that was vexed by calamity, saddened 
by death, harassed by the dread of what 
things may be “on the knees of the gods,” 
The world, so to say, was small then and 
clean. Beyond its narrow known borders 
were the regions of romance, the Lotus-land, 
the siren-haunted isles. There was no crowd- 
ing, no hideousness of smoke and steam, no 
hungry masses of poverty-stricken men, no 
blinding study, no blank and endless toil. 
There were gods in sky and sea; the wells 
and woods were not “dispeopled of their 
dreams.” And yet the tone of Homer is sad 
on the whole; and even though Odysseus 
wins his home in his twentieth year, he has 
other harder adventures to achieve ; 
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Calypso bears the tearless gricf of gods in 
her enchanted isle, and Nausicaa, the sea- 
king’s daughter, is widowed of her heart’s 
desire. All these wars have been fought, these 
perils been encountered, these hearts been 
broken ; and Troy is down, and Agamemnon 
is laid with his gold in rich Mycena, all for 





Helen’s sake, for the love of the unattainable 
beauty, and, withal, “that there may be a 
song in the ears of men yet unborn.” The 
song is ringing yet, our pleasure, our strength, 
our consolation, priceless as the anodyne 
which the wife of Thon of Egypt gave to the 
hands of Helen. 





MERAN. 
By MARGARET HOWITT. 


SECOND 


ERAN, as one of the chief health resorts 
of the Austrian empire, shows us for- 
cibly the present problems of social life: the 
mental evolutions, the doubts and disrup- 
tions characterizing the end of the nineteenth 
century. , 
Lands and houses are passing into the 
hands of foreign capitalists, and the native 
pulation is being reduced to servile penury. 
he cause of this upheaval is partially due to 
the low state of agriculture, the heavy taxa- 
tion, and the reckless felling.of the forests, 
which also deteriorates the climate. The 
mountaineer, suffering froma series of ad- 
verse seasons, and with his humble ancestral 
homestead deeply laden with mortgages, is 
the prey of the constantly recurring thought : 
“JT, perhaps, can hold out during my few 
remaining years, but my son will have to 
break up the old home to seek a livelihood 
in Meran.” The claims of lawyers and cre- 
ditors have to be met; so he sells his lofty 
fir-trees to the foreign timber merchant from 
Venice, engaged in supplying Egypt with 
modern wooden floors, and he saws his silvery 
birches into logs and lets them in the spring 
float down the Passer to Meran as firewood 


* for the luxurious strangers during the next 


winter. The pecuniary alleviation which he 
thus obtains only leads to heavier losses; a 
landslip sweeps away his best mountain 
meadow, and he is called upon by Govern- 
ment to contribute to the regulation of the 
mountain torrent, which, now that his forest 
is felled, having free play, devastates with 
ever greater fury the valley below. 

In fact, what the woods are to the land the 
peasantry are to the rest of the nation, and it 
will soon be as difficult to restore the latter 
as to replant a forest on ground turned into 
a dreary waste of boulders, pebbles, and sand 
by one of the constant.inundations. 

High Government authorities, after care- 
fully studying the subject, have therefore 
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come to the conclusion that the same source 
of revenue must be encouraged in Tyrol as in 
Switzerland, of which country it is a natural 
continuation ; that henceforth the lucrative 
native trade must be the entertainment of 
tourists and foreigners. Railways and good 
carriage roads are being planned and en- 
couraged, and the twelve Tyrolese sections 
of the well-organized Austrian Alpine Club 
are doing their utmost, by means of explora- 
tion, guide-posts and painted signs, Alpine 
huts and wayside benches, maps and descrip- 
tions, to throw open to mountain-climber and 
tourist the most remote and the most ele- 
vated spots of their beautiful land. Steam 
power and electricity are being more and more 
employed, bringing with them daily supplies 
of modern reqttitements and delicacies ; and 
the busy, active Berlin and Munich trades- 
man and hotel-keeper are converting the 
mountain fastnesses into pleasure and health 
resorts for their wealthy customers, 

Hitherto in Tyrol religion held the first 
place, making it pre-eminently the land of 
faith ; now in the larger towns a spirit of in- 
difference, laxity in domestic manners, and 
a desire to banish the open profession of re- 
ligion in the public schools is most manifest. 

The republican Swiss, celebrated for their 
love of their country, have been ever ready 
to quit it in order to serve foreign princes. 
The Tyrolese hitherto have stuck persistently 
to their land, where Hofer, Speckbacher, Has- 
pinger, and other men of the people rose 
against the foreign tyrants who oppressed 
them, and animated and led on their com- 
patriots to free their country of them. The 
Tyroler’s religion inspired him with heroism, 
and from that source spring those deeds of 
patriotism which fill the most thrilling pages 
of his national history. The beautiful motto 
of his country, “For God, Emperor, and 
Fatherland,” teaches him that he must give 





to God what is God’s, and that from this 
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very fidelity to his Creator must proceed his 
loyalty to his sovereign and to his native 
land, a code which still prevails on the moun- 
tains and in the valleys. 

Meran at the beginning of this century was 


the centre of the War of Liberation, and the 


great national leader, Andreas Hofer, whose 
inn at Sand was but a few miles distant, 
had in the town numerous allies and advisers. 
Indeed, the campaign was begun and notably 
carried on by the peasants of the district. It 
was from Meran that “'The Man of Tyrol” 
went forth to battle. It was thither he re- 
turned as conqueror; and when betrayed to 
the French by the base peasant mercenary, 
Joseph Rafll, it was from there that his Via 
Crucis began. 

The name Raffi, although by no means un- 
common in these parts, remains branded with 





infamy, its bearers blushing to possess it. 


Perhaps none have felt the dishonour more . 
than old Sebastian Raffi, who was for many 
years a bellringer and server in the parish 
church of Meran, and preferred answering to 
the familiar epithet of “Church Wastele” 
(pet name for Sebastian). In July, 1885, 
the increasing weight of years led him to 
retire to the town hospital, where he died 
the following February. Born in 1798, and 
gifted with a retentive memory, he would 
recount with emotion and enthusiasm the 
terrible scenes of his youth, and the vision 
that remained most deeply engraved on the 
tablet of his heart was the capture of Hofer 
on the wintry 28th of January, 1810. 

In order to ingratiate themselves and to lull 
suspicion, the French officers had given a ball, 
the night before, to the Meran citizens, their 
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wives and daughters. It was held at Jordan’s 
coflee-house under the Lauben, now turned 
into Fickenscher’s great provision warehouse, 
where all the strangers deal. At half-past 
ten o'clock, dancing being at its height, 
several officers quitting the ball-room went 
down into the coffee-room and privately told 
the landlady they were going to take the 
Sandwirth prisoner. “It is impossible!” she 
exclaimed, for she knew him to be at a dis- 
tance in safe hiding. Their only reply was 
to lead her to the front door, open it, and 
show her files of soldiers silently awaiting 
the whole length of the Laubengasse the word 
of command. The signal was given, and 
officers and men marched towards the Pas- 
seirer Gate. 

At the same gate of the town, at noon the 
next day, the entire French garrison being 
there assembled, the officers and soldiers re- 
appeared bringing with them Hofer. They 
had arrested him with his wife, young son, 
and his secretary in his senner hut on the 
Brantacher Alp. He had made no resistance, 
had only craved mercy for his companions, 
as they were innocent. Over deep snow 
and sharp ice came the troops; their chief 
prisoner bound with ropes walking calmly in 
advance—a leader even in captivity. His face 
was marred and blood-stained, for the soldiers 
had mocked and buffeted him, and pulled 
the hairs out of his beard, to take as trophies 
back with them to France. His glance was 
directed to Heaven, and he urged hisson and 
secretary, who walked near him barefoot, 
leaving bloody prints in the snow, “to 
pray, be patient, and offer up to God their 
sufferings.” 

How Wastele and all the townsfolk, big and 
little, looked on in grief, sobbing and wring- 
ing their hands! But the French laughed 
and joked the while, their military bands 
playing joyous strains as the long procession 
marched down the Passeirergasse and the 
Lauben. It was Meran’s last farewell to the 
Sandwirth. A couple of weeks later came the 
gloomy tidings that Bonaparte had caused 
Hofer, the defender of Tyrol, the friend of 
good Emperor Franz and Archduke John, to 
be shot on the bastions at Mantua. Such 
in short was Wastele’s tragic tale. 

Another old peasant died in January, 1891, 
at the age of ninety-two, in the Oetzthal, who 
possessed an equally retentive memory. He 
was generally known as Painter Hirsele—the 
term of endearment for Matthias—from 
painting in a most crude but sincere manner 
the sacred devices on mortuary crosses, and 
those pictorial wayside tablets, only too com- 
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mon in Tyrol, and called Marteln, which 
record the untimely deaths of wanderers. 
As a boy of ten he had helped to defend 
Tyrol, having industriously cast the bullets 
on a mountain summit, which his father sent 
as messages of doom to the enemy below. 
Now leaving these humble eye-witnesses 
of the War of Liberation, we find a fitting 
pendant to their narrative in the “ Life and 
Letters of Niebuhr” :—“I suppose I need 
not tell you who Speckhacher is,” writes the 
historian and statesman from “ Meran, in the 
Valley of the Adige, 26 August, 1816.” 
“‘Speckbacher’s son was taken prisoner in 
the war and educated in a division of the 
cadet-school, because the King (of Bavaria) 
took an interest in him; for he is a boy of 
extraordinary talent, and his letters to his 
father are as beautiful in thought and refined 
in language, as any youth of his age could 
write. We did not see the boy himself at 
Munich, but Brandis, who is indefatigable in 
profiting by every opportunity, obtained 
from him a letter of introduction for us to 
the father. Speckbacher lives at Rinn, in 
the mountains above Hall. The way thither 
is over almost impossible mountain roads.” 
Next we have from Professor Brandis an 
account of the visit. When they knocked at 
the door it was opened by Speckbacher, a 
tall, spare, haggard-looking man, with flash- 
ing black eyes and aquiline features, who on 
learning that the Ambassador from Prussia 
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to Rome stood before him, was extremely 
astonished that such a great personage should 
have come out of his way to visit him. He 
was about to kiss Niebuhr’s hand, when the 
latter drew it back, and exclaiming, “It is 
I who ought to kiss your hand,” fell on his 
neck and embraced him. They were friends 
directly. Speckbacher began to make apo- 
logies that he could give them no better 
entertainment ; his wife and daughter were 
out reaping, and he was alone in the house, 
and had nothing to set before his guests. 
** Never mind, we only want to see you. Sit 
down, and tell us about the war.” He then 
related the events in which he had been en- 
gaged, and took them out to show them the 
stable where he had been concealed by his 
faithful servant Zoppel for more than a 
month in a hole dug in the ground and 
covered with hay. 

In the last battle he fought before the 
peace of Vienna Speckbacher was defeated 
and escaped with difficulty. As a reward 
for his services, the Austrian Government 
bestowed upon him the rank of Major in 
the Militia, to which a small pension was 
attached, and the Emperor sent him a large 
gold medal, which Speckbacher showed with 
great delight to Niebuhr, exclaiming, “See 
how gracious the Emperor has been to me!” 
Niebuhr had to bite his lip to repress his in- 
dignation that this should be the sole honour 
the patriotic hero had to exhibit. But Speck- 
bacher himself was perfectly contented. He 
had only one wish ungratified, namely, to 
receive a rosary that had been blessed by 
Pope Pius VII. He had written to Vienna 
to make the request, but “It was very 
natural,” he said, “that those great lords 
should have had no time to attend to a re- 
quest from an insignificant peasant like him, 
and he had never received any answer.” 

The first business Niebuhr transacted with 
the Pope was to lay Speckbacher’s wish be- 
fore him, and in a few days after his arrival 
in Rome, he had the pleasure of forwarding 
to the peasant hero a splendid rosary as a 
gift from His Holiness. Speckbacher re- 
turned a letter of thanks to the Poprg to- 
gether with his portrait painted by Lit 
peasant—a most frightful thing. 

In Schloss Schenna, which from its fotty 
eminence guards on one side the Passeirer- 
thal, and on the other Meran, is preserved a 
tolerable likeness of Speckbacher, a dark-eyed 
visionary, incongruously attired in a blue 
uniform. It is one of a series which contains 
Haspinger in his priest’s attire, and that 
brave old Wirth of the Mahr, who was shot 





because he would not tell a lie. There too 
may be seen the only portrait for which 
Andreas Hofer sat, and from which all other 
likenesses have been taken. It is life-size 
and in oil, and represents a broad-shouldered 
Wirth with an honest sun-burnt countenance 
in the picturesque costume of the district - 
and wearing in addition a massive gold 
chain; to which is attached a gold medal 
with the portrait of the Emperor Franz, 
These, with other objects of national and 
historic interest, were the property of Arch- 
duke John, the universally acknowledged 
patron and friend of Tyrol, and the devoted 
husband of an exemplary peasant maiden. 
In consequence of the Emperor Ferdinand I. 
giving in 1844 the title of Count of Meran 
to their only child, the Archduke John pur- 
chased the estate of Schenna with its fine 
medizval castle, and there in the beautiful 
Gothic mausoleum of his erection, he and 
his consort repose side by side in an altar- 
shaped tomb. 

Mournful and impressive was my visit to 
Schenna last Easter Tuesday. The coffin 
containing the earthly remains of the Count 
of Meran, who in Holy Week had died sud- 
denly on the shores of the Adriatic, had been 
placed at the foot of his parents’ tomb; borne 
thither by imperial and noble relatives and 
friends, who, after depositing their rich floral 
tributes and praying for the deceased, had 
immediately returned to Meran or their far 
distant homes. On the Castle terrace drooped 
the huge emblazoned flag with its long crape 
streamers, and the cold spring sunshine rested 
in the silent halls, on the old chain armour 
and the muskets, on the portraits of Imperial 
ancestors and of peasant colleagues. 

And if with the silent march of time the 
heroes of this century’s first decade have now 
all gone to their honoured rest, their brave 
spirit still survives in their children and 
grandchildren. Thus in 1859, during the 
Austro-Italian war, a corps of volunteer stu- 
dents from the Meran gymnasium, accom- 
panied by one of the professors, a young 
Benedictine whom they had chosen as their 
army chaplain, and strengthened by a band 
of peasants, marched from Meran to the 
Stelvio. There, ina region of eternal ice 
and snow, united to a division of the regular 
army, they gallantly defeated a company of 
Italian soldiers and Garibaldians, this victory 
being the only one gained by the Austrians 
in that disastrous campai And annually 


on the festival of Corpus Christi the corps of 
veterans, consisting of Tyrolers who have 
seen “service,” hold an honoured place in 
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the great religious procession which parades 
the town, and have their hats adorned with 
sprigs of fresh oak-leaves, which is their mili- 
tary badge. 

Yet the men who would follow a Hofer or 
a Speckbacher to battle, and rush on a file 
of bayonets like lions, are the merest chil- 
dren when not a Bonaparte or a Garibaldi 
stands before them, but some new mechanical 
invention. For long 
centuries they have 
been tfained for a 
supernatural life, 
which they have 
learnt to regard of 
more worth than all 
the treasures of the 
earth; and conse- 
quently ’are dull and 
uninterested concern- 
ing those develop- 
ments and amenities 
of civilisation, which 
attract and occupy 
the greater part of 
mankind. 

In the last century 
these primitive Chris- 
tians were attired in 
a variety of brilliant 
costumes, in bright 
greens, crimsons, and 
yellows ; now the ever- 
encroaching usages of 
the world combined 
with poverty have clothed them in plainer 
garments of sober hue, and only vestiges 
remain of more quaint and picturesque 
habits. On certain gala occasions, however, 
gay colouring is donned ; whilst in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood on the last Thursday 
of Carnival, called here Tinsel Thursday, the 
parish schoolboys deck their hats with gaudy 
ribbons, artificial flowers and feathers, the 
odder and greater the better, and thus be- 
dizened march like a flock of fantastic birds 
to mass, and after church spend a happy 
day in the country with their schoolmasters 
and the parish-priest. 

Still more bizarre is the appearance of tlie 
Saltner, or guardian of each vineyard, when 
the grapes are ripening. Attired in a most 
barbaric costume, like some relic of heathen- 
ism, black leather jerkin, black leather 
breeches and gaiters, an enormous hat 
adorned with feathers, tails of foxes and 


squirrels, a pistol in his belt, and in his hand | 


a gigantic halberd ; his duty is to keep watch 
and ward, demanding a fine of five kreutzers 





from each trespasser. Through the long 
autumn day he quietly strolls or dozes under 
the umbrageous trellises, or jokes and chats 
with some lawful grape-gatherer. 

Nervous visitors to Meran have, however, 
been startled by these innocent scare-crows 
suddenly accosting them in the vineyards, 
and the days of the Saltner are numbered. 
This fact once more reminds us of the social 


Trying to make both ends meet. 


transition now being effected in Tyrol ; for 
the needs, habits, and tastes of the peasant 
and of the indispensable tourist are diametri- 
cally opposed. 

The tourist journeys many miles to gaze 
with awe and admiration on the glacier, the 
very sight of which dismays the peasant pro- 
prietor. Seven long years has he watched 
the icy monster gradually expanding its ice 
stream over his mountain pastures, chilling 
the atmosphere and rendering it still more 
injurious to his crops; and most fervently 
does he return thanks to Heaven when the 
period arrives for it slowly to diminish, to 
stretch away later in some fresh direction of 
congelation. In the winter the visitor to 
Meran rejoices in the absence of snow, but 
the peasant prays for the white winter cover- 
ing for his fields, as cold frosts and winds are 
destroying his autumn-sown rye. The tourist 





exclaims in ecstasy over the bold outlines of 
the stupendous mountain ranges, and the 
| peasant pictures Heaven as a flat land where 
the weary sower and reaper can truly rest. 
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Or take another case: a wealthy foreigner 
buys an old farmhouse and converts it into 
an ornamentai chalet. The former peasant 
proprietor pays his creditors with the pur- 
chase money ; and then, without capital or 
credit, he and his inexperienced wife set up 
a small eating-house under the Lauben, in 
Meran. They are both unused to town ways 
and town requirements, the odour of their 
coarse cookery offends the delicate nostrils of 
the tourist, and the neighbours need none of 
their wares as they cook at home. Want 
stares them in the face; the man takes to 
drink, a fresh set of creditors close the shop. 
The bankrupt couple hide their shame and 
misery in the fetid air of a small room with 
a borrowed light. Itis in one of the rooke- 
ries full of dark passages and rickety stairs, 
which at the back of the fashionable shops in 
the Lauben are forming slums as a new but 





concealed feature of the beautiful health 
resort. 

Startling and even pathetic is the juxta- 
position often occurring between the God- 
fearing but very clumsy son of the soil, and 
the sharp, sparkling, jin de siecle foreigner, 
The Tyroler feels most akin to those kind- 
hearted tourists who, overflowing with gene- 
rosity, desire to share the good things of 
this life with all mankind. But they are 
usually of a strange language and a stranger 
creed, so he struggles to give expression 
to his gratitude, and implores Heaven to 
reward them. In short Tyrol and its mag- 
nificent solitudes, alluring its children to 
exterior and interior silence, has become 
the future heritage of the rich, the gay, 
and the health-seeker ; for it too has become 
annexed to the vast-spreading realm of inter- 
nationalism. 





“WITH QUIETNESS.” 


A Holiday Musing. 
By Mrs. JAMES MARTIN. 


| Seape questions are being more eagerly dis- 


cussed just now at countless breakfast 
tables, than that of the summer holiday. 
Where shall it be? and the juveniles, with- 
out dissentient voice, entreat for some new 
place. How long shall we stay ? And again, 
the younger voices press for the utmost ex- 
tension of time, blissfully unmindful of the 
many heavy claims upon the parental purse. 
And oh ! last, but most clamorously coming 
to the fore-front as the anticipation shapes 
itself into reality and the joys of past years 
revive—when may we start? How eagerly 
books of the Clarendon Press and every other 
oppressive series are thrown aside! The 
examination papers make a bulky untidy 
roll. The “results” (why do examiners, with 
one consent, keep the poor students in tor- 
ture so long ?) are alone worthy of consider- 
ation for the next few weeks. Mothers 
investigate carefully the necessities of dilapi- 
dated wardrobes—fathers with equal, but 
more silent watchfulness, scrutinize ledgers 
and bank-books. The children alone—God 
bless them !—anticipate without anxiety, and 
prepare for summer skies, into which there 
shall not even loom the little cloud like a 
man’s hand. “I’ve dot mine dear dolly, and 
my ’pade, and my pail,” said a tiny four- 
year-old pet, as she settled herself on one 





such summer outing, in the corner of the 
railway carriage, exhibiting a pair of fat short 
legs most inviting for pat or kiss—‘“and 
now I’se dot no more to sink about. Pa and 
mother can see to all the rest.” Wise child! 
Very ! 

Why does that summer holiday seem, in 
these terrible times of work and worry, haste 
and hurry, to accomplish so little of the good 
which is expected from it? What else do 
we pack, besides the necessary impedimenta, 
which keeps the furrow on our brow and 
the burden in our heart, which eleven months 
have made so heavy to be borne? Change 
of place is very good. In these easy days of 
movement, it can be had so often that the 
old charm of novelty is lost. Change of 
surroundings is better still. Men now see so 
little of their own children, unfortunately, 
that to speak as a child, and to think asa 
child, with the boys and girls, ought to be a 
change as invigorating as it is thorough. 
Change of thought is best of all. When a 
man can, and will, resolutely rid himself of 
his ordinary life-work—dismiss his patients, 
if he is a physician—seal up his ledgers and 
day-books, if he is a merchant,—even leave 
his congregation in the hands of the “sup- 
ply,” if he be in the ministry ; and in faith, 
hope and prayer, start for his holiday as un- 
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encumbered as Adam before the thorns and 
thistles pricked him—then he has a fair 
prospect of renewing his strength! But in 
no other way. 

“T can give you a prescription, certainly, 
and you can pay me a guinea,” said an eminent 
Scotch physician to the over-worried patient 
with sensitive nerves tingling as readily, but 
with far less harmony, than the strings of a 
delicate AXolian harp. He was honest besides 
eminent. So he added, “ But as long as you 
pack your cares in your portmanteau with 
your clothes, it will be of little use. The best 
medicine for you is—with quietness.” 

How hard, how increasingly hard this is 
to get! Has advanced education—one some- 
times wonders—opened up avenues of irri- 
tation, as well as of intellectual development ? 
Why is it that one is so often startled by 
the spectacle of a friend almost dropping at 
one’s side? ‘ Heart disease,” of course—the 
jury decided, or else a “clot on the brain.” 
Two causes of sudden death, the results of 
this over-working age, which pose in modern 
society, like the slave in the Roman triumphs, 
or the skeleton at Egyptian feasts. The 


great good God taught a lesson at the very 
first, which men seem to forget now! It could 
not have been that Deity needed rest from 


the labours of Creation, or that a wearied will 
required unbending. Was it not for our 
sakes—like so many of His Fatherly actions, 
because He knew that so many of His chil- 
dren would be sorely tempted to curtail 
leisure, and goad on an intellect overstrained 
already—that He instituted a period of calm 
repose and restful retrospection? Why do 
we forget the lesson? Once again, our 
blessed Lord, finding a heated crowd and hot 
disputants, at once weary and wearying, bade 
His disciples come with Him to a desert 
place and “rest awhile ” in the calm sunshine 
of His kind care. And yet again, St. Paul, 
to whose master-mind and somewhat im- 
perious nature the strife of men would be 
less harassing than to many, writes a pre- 
scription that the beloved Physician might 
have inspired, “ With quietness.” 

What marvellous power little cares possess 
to annoy! How persistently they haunt us 
—like the summer midges ever on the level 
of the most exposed place! How the im- 
possible, or at least the unlikely, by frequent 
representation grows into that thing which 
shall be, and robs us of all peace. “Don’t 
meet troubles with a hand-basket,” West of 
England folk are fond of saying, to those 
whose chief attainment lies in the anticipa- 
tion of evil. ‘Never cross a bridge till you 





come to it,” is another almost universal 
proverb, growing out of a well-recognised 
twist of poor human nature. ‘Who shall roll 
us away the stone?” said the weeping women, 
as they stole up to the sepulchre in Joseph’s 
garden, through the grey gloom of that 
Easter dawn. But when they looked, be- 
hold the stone was rolled away, though it was 
very great. They had tormented themselves 
—for nothing. So we all often do. And so we 
miss the good of our summer holiday. With 
exceeding precision, we carried our cares, 
tenderly laid between every fold of our 
clothes—and paid most emphatically for 
that excess of luggage. We forgot, though, 
to take “ quietness.” 

We dare to give a very ridiculous illustra- 
tion of our meaning, but it is true to life. 
An anxious mother, with one little ewe lamb 
only, was laid low by fever. A tardy reco- 
very necessitated complete change, and sug- 
gested the wisdom of leaving the precious 
pet at home, in hands which the protracted 
trial had proved to be capable and loving. 
So, amid tears the separation was effected, 
and the invalid safely conveyed into what, it 
was fondly hoped, would be a congenial, 
quiet rest. Every possibility that could by 
the wildest speculation be surmised, was fore- 
imagined and guarded against. The list of 
prohibitions was a perfect “ Index Expurga- 
torius.” Yet, in the train, before the desired 
haven was even sighted, the undreamt-of 
danger slowly evolved itself and took shape. 
It was almost too absurd to write upon 
paper for other eyes to scan, however lovingly 
lenient. It did not happen, of course, either 
to that child or to any other. But the wild 
thought became the fly in the apothecary’s 
ointment. It haunted that poor mother day 
and night. She returned home very little 
benefited by the change. Yet she was a 
clever woman ; resolute, too, in some things, 
and honestly religious. ‘“ Yes !” some mother 
will tell us, “‘ but it is much easier (though, 
perhaps, you do not know it) to trust about 
one’s self than to be at perfect rest concerning 
the little ones.” All the same—your holiday 
will do you scanty good, and the enjoyment 
of others will be materially lessened, if all be 
not done “ with quietness.” A fussy mother 
would spoil the best holiday that was ever 
planned. 

Three elements, we venture to believe, are 
essential to all real, good rest-keeping. To 
begin with: there must be a quiet, earnest 
resolution to shake off, for the time, the 
usual bondage of the necessary daily toil, 
with its consequent crushing load of anxiety, 
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friction, and fret. Theoretically, of course, | real holiday demands liberal allowances, and 
we all profess to believe in the ability, as | for such will pay cent. per cent. 

well as the loving purpose, of our good| And last, all the usual daily occupations 
Father, to care for us and our every concern | should be resolutely laid aside. It is no use 
—the minute equally with the greatest.|to lock up the ledger if the long rows of 
Practically, we take the management of our | figures are called up before the mind’s eye, 
affairs largely into our own hands, and are, | and carefully totted up. It is of no use 
apparently, too often quite certain of our | for the lawyer to set up an imaginary court 
own clever guiding. Theoretically, again, | of appeal and review cases for an expected 
we rejoice in that there is one great burden- | client. The mother should not worry over 
bearer, and, in our better moments, avow | the delinquencies of the kitchen, or picture 


that with Him alone is rest. In effect, we | the disagreeables which may await the return 


make as well as carry our own burdens, if 
not by the most assiduous nursing increasing 
their heavy pressure day by day. “I will 
give you rest,” surely covers more of human 
experience than the forgiveness of sin. 
Then, we venture to think, there must be 
a determination to put one’s self, and all 
one’s own little whims and fancies in the 
lowest place. “But I have such tender 
feelings,” whined a sick hypochondriac to a 
friend. “Then I pity your friends,” was 
the retort, “‘and for you, put your feelings 
into the soles of your boots and tread them 
down.” The little waywardnesses of the 
children should be unseen for the most part, 
and their whole-hearted (even if boisterous) 
joy in their freedom from lessons honestly 
participated in. Any small breach of punctu- 
ality should not be punished as a heinous sin, 
even though a meal is thereby delayed. The 
shortcomings of the servants should not be 
made a standing dish for comment, and the 
cook’s preparations, which would hardly 
stand the test at South Kensington, need not 
dim the sunshine either outside or in. A 





of the family to its ordinary home routine. 
Hours, we believe, would be the better spent if 
all arrangements were changed. Books should 
be chosen of an entirely different class to 
those which constitute the usual pabulum. 
Get bright, happy stories for the children— 
“ Jackanapes,” or “The Short Life,” and as 
many of such as possible; for yourself, ex- 
actly what in your busier hours you have so 
often longed for, and so seldom found time 
to look over. Fill each day with quiet, 
simple pleasure—cloud and sky, sea and 
shore, speech and sweeter silence (for which, 
now, there is so little time, since everybody 
talks), the joy of home—not one day in 
seven, but that first day repeated in all the 
seven—that will help to make your quiet 
resting-place a time much to be remembered. 

“But that kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.” Even so!—and those 
two Christian exercises demand more quiet 
cultivation than they receive. It is still 
true—in quietness and confidence shall be 
our strength, for our holiday first, and then, 
for all that may follow. 





HISTORIC AND GENRE PICTURES. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


THIRD (AND CONCLUDING) PAPER. 


M Y object in these papers has been to 
bring out the beauty, the significance, 


and the lofty teachings of Art. In the first | 
paper I tried to make clear the general | 


meaning of all true artistic efforts, and to 
vindicate Art from the primé facie objections 
which have been urged, even by great 
thinkers, against its claim to human devo- 
tion. In my second paper I spoke of the 
direct relations of Art to Religion. I now 
wish to speak of historic paintings, and of 
that large class of pictures dealing with the 
ordinary incidents of life, to which has been 





given the vague and comprehensive name of 
genre. 

1. Historic paintings may fall under various 
classes. There are some which, though they 
have their own function and utility, can be 
regarded as little more than éranscripts of 


| historic scenes, either such as have occurred 


in the painter’s life-time, or such as he has 
endeavoured to reproduce with an almost 
prosaic fidelity. To this class belong such 
pictures as Benjamin West’s, and many 
modern pictures of coronations and royal 


marriages. They do not aspire to much 
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deeper interest than that of a fine and artistic 
photograph. : ; ‘ 

There are others in which the painter's 
genius has infused into the scene a pathos or 
an imaginative interest which gives fuller 
meaning to the mere incident. Such are 
Haydn’s “ Napoleon at, St. Helena,” and such 
are some of the great works of the painter 
David, or the picture of the “Death of 
Counts Egmont and Horn,” or Turner’s 
“Burial of Wilkie” and “The Fighting 
Téméraire dragged to her Last Berth.” 

Even imaginary paintings of famous scenes 
of the past may fall under these two heads. 
Take, for instance, some of the Academic 
attempts to reproduce scenes of Egyptian, or 
Greek, or Assyrian history. There have 
been not a few of this kind which have cost 
infinite and most conscientious labour to the 
painters, but in which the painful accuracy 
of the archeology has so completely over- 
powered the imaginative grasp of the artist, 
that we look at the somewhat wooden result 
more to get a lesson in antiquities than to 
seek for any deeper or loftier teaching. On 
the other hand, there have been some historic 
pictures which, without losing sight of historic 
vraisemblance, have been full of imaginative 
power. In England we have never had a 
great historic school of painting, such as has 
flourished in France; but any one who has 
seen Gérdme’s picture of “ The Assassination 
of Cesar in the Senate House ” (1867), or 
the “Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutamus” 
(1859), will recognise at once the power with 
which the painter has gone to the very heart 
of his subject, and shown that unifying power 
of imagination which either supersedes the 
necessity for many details, or moves in the 
midst of them with a serene mastery, and 
makes them all subordinate to the one central 
conception. 

In historic pictures much depends on the 
choice of subject. In the Academy of 1888 
there was a scene from Roman history by an 
eminent painter, Mr. Alma Tadema. It was 
entitled “The Roses of Elagabalus.” In its 
own sphere and range of art, it was a picture 
of unquestionable power, and it was at once 
purchased for an immense sum of money ; 
but it can hardly fail to awaken very painful 
reflections. 

Let us try to describe it. 

The Roman emperor, Elagabalus, or Helio- 
gabalus, who had been a priest of the Syrian 
Sun-god,and was justly murdered at eighteen, 
was the most execrably infamous of human 
wretches. At one of his feasts he had the 
velarium, above his dining-hall, suddenly let 





loose, to shower tons of roses on his parasites, 
some of whom, it is said, were suffocated by 
the flowers, and drawn dead from beneath 
the mass. 

Such is the scene painted by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, and with marvellous power in imi- 
tating gold, silver, marble, jewels, and human 
splendour, debased in the person of Elagabalus 
to the lowest depths of all that is earthly, and 
devilish. Roses, yes ! a torrent of them ; and 
what a divine thing a rose is! “If there 
were but one rose in all the world, and a man 
could make it,” said Luther, “we should 
deify that man.” In one of his finest poems, 
Victor Hugo, after speaking of the passion, 
despair, and fury which sometimes rent his 
heart in exile, when he thought of the 
tyranny and oppression which is in the world, 
ends the poem with the words, “I take a 
rose—I look at it—and I am appeased.” 
Yes! a rose is a divine and perfumed miracle 
of God ; it may awake in a holy soul thoughts 
too deep for tears. But the humblest rose 
that ever had the dew of morning on its 
pure leaves, is worth the whole avalanche of 
these sickening, crumpled, decaying blossoms 
for vile purposes vilely abused. 

And Youth, which, as the poet-preacher 
says, “dances like a bubble nimble and gay, 
and shines like a dove’s neck, and the colours 
of the rainbow, which hath no substance, but 
of which the very colours and image are fan- 
tastical,” why are we asked to look on this 
its inexpressible degradation? Elagabalus !— 
there lies that shame and monstrosity of the 
human race, the loathly boy-emperor, on his 
couch of silver and mother-of-pearl, in his 
long golden Pheenician robe, leaning on 
cushions stuffed with the small plumes of 
partridges; his intriguing and hideous grand- 
mother, Julia Moesa, and other hard-featured 
women beside him ; he leering over his wine- 
cup at the bejewelled wretches below him, 
while the fittest unconscious comment on the 
whole scene is the hideous head of the bronze 
monster, which grins like a demon, just 
above. An historic painting, truly !—but 
what history! In all the stately and noble 
scenes of Roman rule, its lofty figures, i's 
heroic ideals, its magnificent magnanimities, 
the all but Christian grandeur of its endur- 
ance and its patriotism, was there nothing 
worth the infinite toil of this skilled hand 
but this carnival of bejewelled sensualism, 
this portent of abysmal depravity, this ava- 
lanche of wasted roses over the dazzling 
banquet of the world, the devil, and the flesh 
—that banquet where the dead are there, and 
the guests in the depths of hell? 
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There are other pictures which may be 
fitly called historic, because they repeat some 
one phase of national or individual history, 
though they only select for interpretation 
a generic and nota special incident. And 
when such a picture is meant to take up its 
parable against any nation, in order to 
awaken slumbering consciences to a fecling 
of shame or a sense of duty, it rises to the 
highest purposes which Art can attain. Some 
twenty years ago, or more, I was taking 
luncheon with Mr. Ruskin, who then lived 
at Denmark Hill. Opposite me was one of 
the grandest pictures in the world, and my 
host saw that during the whole of lunch I 
seemed unable to keep my eyes from it. 
“ Yes,” he said, “that is Turner's ‘Sermon 
against the Slave Trade.’” Those who would 
enter into the mighty meaning of Turner’s 
protest against the guilt and horror of this 
crime against the indefeasible rights of hu- 
manity—against what Livingstone called, in 
the very last words he ever wrote, “this 
open sore of the world”—must read Mr. 
Ruskin’s own unparalleled description of this 
picture in his “ Modern Painters.” But we 


may safely ask what speech even Pit, or Fox, 
or Wilberforce have uttered; what song 
could Cowper, or Longfellow, or Whittier 


have sung ; what sermon could Channing or 
Chalmers have preached against that crime, 
to which the conscience of the nation was ren- 
dered callous by sophistry, greed, and custom, 
comparable to Turner’s “Slaver”? It is the 
picture of a black slave-ship, chased by a 
British frigate, under a lurid sky, and fling- 
ing her slaves overboard into the lurid sea. 
The horrors of the picture reveal, interpret, 
emphasize the horrors of the facts. The 
sky and the multitudinous sea are bathed, 
incarnadined with blood, the blood of ven- 
geance, the blood of wrong. That lurid, 
blood-red picture, overwhelming in its solem- 
nity and power and shuddering intuition of 
wrong, is Turner’s way of saying to his 
fellow-citizens, “ Verily, there is a God who 
judgeth the earth.” By such pictures a 
painter takes his share in the noblest war- 
fare of mankind. 

And have we no crimes, no horrors now 
to which the conscience of the people needs 
to be awakened? Will no great painter dip 
his pencil for us in the hues of eclipse and 
earthquake, to show us the horror of sensu- 
ality ; the curse of drink ; the gin-shop in the 
midnight slum ; the sweater’s den ; the gam- 
bler’s lair? Among all these pictures of 
children, and fine ladies, and cheap super- 
ficial sentiment, will no great painter waken 





this age, as with the trump of doom, from 
its falsity and disbelief, its petty formalism 
and luscious luxury? Or, as we walk through 
their vanity fair of frivolities, must we ask 
with the poet— 


** Does one of you 
Stand still from dancing, stop from stringing pearls, 
And pine and die, because of the great sum 
Of universal anguish ? ”? 


Or must England pass through harder and 
sterner days than these before her conscience 
is fully awakened to a sense of her short 
comings? Must she be scorched, as I fear 
she will be scorched, in the great furnace of 
affliction before the dross of her crime and 
her carelessness is purged away, and we get 
once more religion for religiosity, and solemn 
worship instead of picnics and lawn-tennis 
among the fashionable, and for luxury and 
callousness the girded loin and the burning 
lamp ? 

It is true that no painter in a thousand, 
no painter whose gifts are short of the very 
greatest, can hope to tread such heights as 
Turner trod ; but many a painter might con- 
tribute his quota to the improvement of na- 
tional morality. Some painters have done 
so. This was the intention of Hogarth when 
he devoted his somewhat coarse pencil to the 
ghastly pictures of “ Rum Lane” and “Gin 
Alley ;” and when he painted “The Rake’s 
Progress,” now in the National Gallery, and 
“The Harlot’s Progress,” which has been 
destroyed by fire. Such, too, was the inten- 
tion of George Cruikshank, when, with his 
whole soul harrowed by the horrors of drink, 
he painted the rough and powerful series of 
pictures called “The Bottle,” and “The 
Triumph of Bacchus,” which now hangs in 
the vestibule of the National Gallery. Such 
again was the wish of Mr. Frith, when in his 
pictures of “The Road to Ruin” he drama- 
tically sketched the career of a gambler, and 
preached a sermon, which we may hope 
reached many, against a national vice which, 
as there is too much reason to fear, is fatally 
increasing in extent and virulence. Every 
now and then, on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, we see an effort of this kind, and 
one of these is now in my possession. It is 
the picture of a little sweet-faced boy, with 
fair hair, standing in the felon’s dock for 
some small act of felony. On the gentle and 
winning features is an innocence which has 
not yet been entirely obliterated, and at the 
same time a potentiality of ultimate future 
guilt. It is sketched from a scene actually 
witnessed by the painter, Mr. B. S. Marks; 
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RapHaeEw’s “Tue Vision oF a Knicut.” 
(Engraved from the picture in the National Gallery.) 


and he described it by the touching title, | understood he would have been less unjustly 
“What are the shepherds doing that the| depreciated than he has been by many 
lambs go astray ?” | critics. 

2. It is difficult to define the exact meaning| Genre painting may, however, rise to the 
and limits of what is called genre painting. | dignity of lofty teaching, and may rebuke 
In its poorest and most commonplace phase | the luxury, the greed, the insincerity of 
it merely gives us idyls of the nursery and | society. In 1885 there was a picture by 
commonplace trivialities of every-day, which | Mr. Orchardson called “Un Mariage de Con- 
may, however, be touched into dignity by the | venance,” which represented a husband and 
pathos and sincerity of home affections. Or, | wife—an aged roué and a young woman of 
again, it may aim at little more than a faith-| fashion—dining together in the splendid 
ful record of some phase of daily national life, | luxury of a London home, under whose roof 
so that the painter preserves for us, as in| it was too plain that the flapping wings of 
Hogarth’s “March of the Guards to Finch-| the harpies were often heard. In 1887 there 
ley,” a realistic picture of contemporary inci- | was the sequel to it, called “After,” and 
dent. Mr. Frith, in his “Railway Station,” | there the deserted husband sits in his deserted 
his “Derby Day,” and his “Ramsgate | home, haunted by nameless miseries, dogged 
Sands,” has, with the same purpose, painted | by the remorse of a wasted life. Were not 
pictures of great technical skill, which will | those two pictures powerful sermons against 
have for future generations a high archzolo- ‘the sins of a selfish and worldly society ? 
gical interest. Had his aim been better | Were they not strong illustrations of the 
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text, “ Better is a dinner of herbs where love | 


is than a stalled ox and hatred therewith ”? 

There have been sweet and wholesome 
painters of our English schools whose imagi- 
nation has elevated the rendering of domestic 
incidents to a high level of Art. Such ina 
former generation was Sir David Wilkie, and 
my dear old friend Thomas Webster, whose 
“Slide” and “ Playground,” and “Smile” 
and “ Frown” and many others were charm- 
ing idyls of humble life. Such in our own 
day are Mr. Thomas Faed and Mr. J. C. 
Horsley. But perhaps no English painter in 
this sphere has quite attained to the great- 
ness of two French painters—Edouard Frére 
and Frangois Millet. 

For the greatness of Edouard Frére I must 
content myself with quoting the glowing 
eulogy of Mr. Ruskin in his Art Notes for 
1857. He says: “I cannot tell how I ever 
am to say what I want to say about Frére’s 
pictures ; I can find no words tender enough, 
nor reverent enough. They have all beauty 
without consciousness, dignity without pride, 
lowliness without sorrow, and religion without 
fear. Severe in fidelity, yet, as if by an angel’s 
presence, banishing all evil and pain ; perfect 
in power, yet seeming to reach his purpose 
in a sweet feebleness, his hand failing him 
for fulness of heart. Swift to seize the pass- 
ing thought of a moment in a child’s spirit, 
as a summer wind catches a dead rose-leaf 
before it falls, yet breathing around it the 
everlasting peace of heaven;—he will do 
more for his country if he will lead her to 
look where he leoks, and to love as he loves, 
than all the proud painters who ever gave 
lustre to her state or endurance to her glory. 
. . . . Who could have believed that it was 
possible to unite the depth of Wordsworth, 
the grace of Reynolds, and the holiness of 
Angelico ?” 

Frangois Millet, who died in 1876, was a 
painter of the deepest religious feeling, who 
achieved for the peasantry of France an even 
greater work than Edouard Frére. He was 
brought up in a pure and simple religion. 
« veille-toi, mon petit Francois,” his mother 
used to say to him. “Si tu savais comme 
il y a longtemps que les oiseaux chantent 
la gloire du bon Dieu.” In later years his 
friend, the old abbé, asked him— 

“Ah, dear Francois, is it you? And the 
Bible, have you forgotten it? And the 
Psalms? Do you ever read them still ?” 

“They are my breviary,” said Millet. “I 
get from them all I do.” 

While he was yet a young man he saw one 
of his pictures, in the modern French style, 





in a window, and observed its bad effect on 
two young observers. 

“If you consent,” he said to his wife, «] 
will do no more of these pictures. Life wil] 
be harder than ever, and you will suffer. 
But I shall be free to work as I have long 
wished.” 

“T am ready,” said his wife. “Do as you 
will.” His peasant mother nobly said to him, 
“Francois, follow the example of that man 
who said, ‘I paint for eternity.’ ” 

His fate was that of all men who rise above 
the conventions of their contemporaries, 
Cruel attacks and cold neglect embittered 
his whole existence, and made him curse the 
day when he was born. He once lived for a 
fortnight on thirty francs which were the 
price of a signboard. On another occasion 
he was forced to sell six drawings for a pair 
of shoes, yet he retained his patience, and 
wrote, “‘ The children have not suffered ; until 
to-day they have had food.” 

Determining not to be defeated in the 
effort to follow the promptings of his own 
pure genius, he went to his native Barbizon 
and worked for twenty-seven years in the 
obscurity of a provincial village. When his 
“La Mort et le Bicheron” was rejected at 
the Salon, ‘They wish,” he exclaimed, “to 
drive me into their drawing-room art. No, 
no! A peasant I was born; a peasant I will 
die. I will say what I feel, and paint things 
as I see them.” 

And again he wrote— 

“Life, burdened with a family, and debts, 
and disappointment is asad thing. We come 
to understand those who sighed for a place 
of refreshment, light, and peace. One sees 
why Dante makes some of his people call the 
days they spent upon earth ‘the time of my 
debt.’ Well, let us hold out as long as we 
can. I have a settled weariness, but no anger 
against any one. I do not think my lot is 
worse than that of others, but I am afraid I 
am getting tired out.” 

And once more— 

“ Always evil! When will the good come? 
Oh, life, life, how hard it is at times! And 
how we need our friends and Heaven to bear 
it! When will He come, who will say to 
me, as to the cripple, ‘ Arise and walk’? All 
is passing, and we are passing too.” 

It is hardly to be wondered at that, under 
these circumstances, many of his pictures are 
deeply tinged with sadness. “It is the 
human side of Art which touches me most,” 
he said ; “the gay side never shows itself to 
me. I don’t know where it is, I have never 
seen it. The gayest thing I have known 1s 
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the calm, the silence which is so sweet. It is 
like the impression of La Fontaine’s wood- 
cutter. What pleasure has he had since he 
came into the world? ‘In the sweat of thy 
brow thou shalt eat bread.’ Is this the gay, 
jovial work which people would have us 
believe it is? Nevertheless, to me it is true 
humanity and great poetry.” 

But in the midst of this sadness the glory 
and beauty of Nature brought him consola- 
tion. He used to lie on the heather, crying, 
“ My God, how good it is under Thy heaven!” 
“Come, and let us see the sunset, and I shall 
feel better.” ‘There lies the truth,” he said, 
leaning on his garden gate, as he watched the 
sun go down over the plain in a flame of fire, 
“let us fight for it.” ‘They tell me I see 
no charms in the country. I see much more 
than charms, I see infinite glories. I see, as 
well as they do, the little flowers of which 
Christ said, that ‘even Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these.’ I 
see the aureoles of dandelions, and the sun 
which spreads out beyond the world its glory 
in the clouds. But I see, as well, the steam- 
ing horses in the plain ; and I see a man, all 
worn out, who tries to straighten himself a 
moment and breathe. The drama is sur- 
rounded by beauty. It is not my invention. 


This ‘ery of the ground’ has been heard 
long ago.” 
Michael Angelo had taught him that Art 


could cause this intensity of feeling. Seeing 
Michael Angelo’s drawing of a man in a 
swoon, he said, “I touched the heart and 
heard the speech of him who has haunted 
me all my life. I saw that he who had done 
this could, with a single figure, personify the 
good and evil of all humanity.” 

Hence he taught the world, as in his noble 
pictures “The Angelus” and “The Sower,” 
that the French peasant, even while engaged 
in the humblest occupations, was still, and pre- 
eminently, a fit subject for Art. He saw the 
dignity of labour, and knew by bitter experi- 
ence the secrets of the poor. The hardship 
and monotony of toil, the patient endurance 
which came of long habit touched his inner- 
most soul ; and with true prophetic insight 
he felt the deeper meaning that lies under it 
all—the eternal destiny of the human race: 
the age-long struggle of man with Nature 
which will endure while summer and winter, 
seed-time and harvest shall follow each other. 





“T have,” he said, “a horror of the senti- 
mental. I will not prettify types. Beauty 
is expression.” 

There are French novelists who would fain 
have us believe that the peasantry of their 
native land are “half beast and half devil,” 
hideous admixtures of the tiger and the ape. 
It was the nobler and far truer task of Millet 
to show them in all the dignity of their 
down-trodden manhood and womanhood, in 
all the pathos of their hopeless toil, yet not 
without the illuminating gleam of their im- 
morta] destinies, as made in the image of 
God. His pictures have the dignity of Greek 
tragedy, for they reveal to us that 

“‘ Upon the plains, under the purple hill, 
The generations are prepared, the pangs, 
The eternal pangs are ready, the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 


I will conclude with one word on the lovely 
picture of “‘The Vision of a Knight.” We 
may well congratulate ourselves that our 
National Gallery contains this earliest work 
of Raphael, a work which shows all the con- 
summate loveliness with which he charmed 
the world, though it was painted when he 
was but a boy of seventeen. The theme is 
common enough. It is the old endlessly- 
repeated allegory of the Choice of Hercules ; 
but Raphael has touched it with his own 
inimitable grace. The picture shows that 
exact symmetry and balance which charac- 
terizes especially the early work of this en- 
chanting master. It is divided almost exactly 
in the middle by the laurel-tree—the emblem 
of fame won by effort—under which the fair 
youth is sleeping. He is armed in greaves, 
and mail, and helmet, and his right arm is 
resting on his crimson shield. On one side 
of him stands Pleasure, with her bright hair 
and coral ornaments, holding out to him the 
blossoming myrtle. On the other side stands 
the sterner figure of Duty in her purple robe, 
holding out a book in her left hand and a 
drawn sword in her right—the Book in which 
he is to learn the ways of God, the sword 
with which he is to fight in their defence. 
Something in the singular sweetness and 
purity of the boy’s face seems to show that 
his choice will be made on the right side— 
that he will turn from the tempting Siren, 
and listen to the stern daughter of the voice 











THE MINISTRY OF THE GRACES. 
God's Three Angels. 
By tHe BISHOP OF RIPON. 


HREE angels stood before the Eternal 
Throne, and their robes kept constant 
lustre. The light supreme as it fell on 
other angel-raiments ebbed and flowed in 
ever-changing colour and ceaseless move- 
ment ; but the robes of these three angels 
wore a changeless glory. They stood wait- 
ing the Eternal’s commands ; for these three 
are the Three Changeless Angels, who abide 
the same and who never rest in their tireless 
ministry among the sons of men. 

“Return,” then spake the Voice of the 
Eternal to them waiting—‘t Return to the 
Earth, for the sad Earth cannot do without 
you. Minister again faithfully among men, 
strive to lift their thoughts higher, be to them 
ministers who can elevate and strengthen, 
cheer and console; do each of you your 
ministry with the utmost strength. To this 
end will fresh virtue be yours. Exercise fully 
and greatly the new virtue given; minister in 
my strength, and having ministered, return.” 

Then the hearts of the three angels 
throbbed with the pain which the access of 
new power brings. A great and strong yearn- 
ing possessed their souls, as, veiling their 
faces in all reverence before the Eternal 
Throne, they passed on their way to do the 
Eternal bidding. As the angels passed out 
of the portal a pilgrim was entering in. One 
of the three greeted the in-coming pilgrim 
with the “Ave” of Heaven. The pilgrim 
turned to look after the bright vision of 
their beauty, and then spoke to the Porter 
of the Gate, asking the names of the three 
radiant messengers. “These are the three 
angels which stand upon the three topmost 
steps of God’s Throne. That one which 
seems to lead, and moves so lightly, is the 
Angel of Hope; the other, which has a high 
courageous bearing as of one who has known 
war, is the Angel of Faith; the centre one, 
sweet-eyed and tall, who greeted you as she 
passed, is the Angel of Love.” Thus the 
three angels passed from the Gate of Heaven 
to do the will of God. 


The gloom which rested upon the nation 
was the gloom of fear, for the cause of 
freedom, which seemed so nearly won, was 
threatened with defeat. Thousands had 
wrought and suffered to secure for the land 
the right to speak the thing they list, and to 
worship as their conscience taught. Success 
seemed near ; but now a gloom of something 
like despair spread over the hearts of the 





people, and with despair came silence. No 
voice was heard through all the land rousing 
the souls of men to battle for the right. ~ 

A poet sat in his attic at night thinking of 
these things. He saw in his vision the spirit 
of the nation, and it was to him like a bird 
struggling against the bars of its cage. He 
longed for the hand that would set it free, 
He saw the spirit of the nation, and it was 
to him like a pent-up river chafing against 
its barriers, and he longed to break down 
the barriers and let it sweep onward in its 
majestic course. He saw the spirit of the 
nation, and it was to him like a great 
thought locked within dumb lips; and he 
said, “Oh, that I might give voice to this 
people’s thought.” 

And as he spoke he felt a light kiss as of 
Heaven upon his brow, and a veil fell from 
his mind, and he saw, as he had never seen 
before, what his nation needed. His heart 
and mind sprang into sudden union in the 
vision of a people’s need. He took his pen 
and wrote. Words came at his need like 
angels to do the bidding of his thought. He 
printed his song. It was read at the corners 
of the streets; it was sung in every house. 
The whole nation awoke, and waking, found 
its power of utterance and action. The yoke 
was broken ; the hand was found to unbar 
the door of the cage; the barriers were 
broken down, and the full spirit of the na- 
tion set free swept forward on a fresh course 
of triumph. 


The preacher was pacing his room full of 
uneasy thought. In imagination he saw the 
crowds that would assemble in his church 
on the morrow. He looked at the notes of 
his sermon and he shook his head. They 
did not suit his mood or his mind now. 
He had prided himself that he had hit upon 
an original line of thought; he had toiled 
the whole week in perfecting the outline 
and setting and resetting the mode of treat- 
ment; but now, in the calm hours of the 
last night of the week, the whole thing looked 

arish, unnatural, stale, and unprofitable. 
elf peeped out like a skeleton among his 
notes. He was repelled from it. 

“T cannot give them that,” he said. “ But, 
O God, what can I give them? Forgive me, 
O Mighty One. Speak thou through me. 
Banish from my heart this baseness of pride. 
He knelt as he spoke and remained silent, 
as his thoughts—for his mind was growing 
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weary with long-continued thought—went 
rambling here and there over past days and 
past_ things, which all led him back to his 
childhood. As he thought, he grew calmer. 
Meadows were before his eyes; sweet and 
modest flowers dwelling in their kingdom of 
green, kissed by the winds, warmed by the 
sun. Beautiful they were, though their beauty 
was never praised by man. Across the mea- 
dows, treading among the daisies, an angel 
was walking, bearing a lily-white wand in 
her hand. On the summit of the wand there 
shone a star which glowed like fire. Then 
the preacher, kneeling still, in vision saw her 
entering his study. The dim candle by which 
he had been writing burned wan and feeble 
as the angel entered, till the angel out- 
stretched one hand and quenched the candle 
altogether. No light illumined that small 
room save the light of the star which glowed 
like fire on the summit of the angel’s wand. 
The preacher still knelt, bowed in prayer as 
it seemed, and bereft of all power to move. 
The angel looked on him and smiled ; then 
she reached out her wand and placed its star- 
like head upon his lips, as she said, “ Lo! 
God hath heard thee. Lo! this hath touched 
thy lips.” The preacher bowed his head and 
slept. In the morning the birds were singing 
outside his window, and he walked to church 
as aman in adream ; but he knew now what 
to say. What was man that he should try 
to give a message to man for his soul’s good, 
unless God first gave a message to him? 
Ah! yes; but he had a message now. 

What he said that day to the people who 
gathered to hear him, I cannot tell. No 
one, perhaps, could well remember. But the 
whole congregation were of: one heart ; still- 
ness dwelt in their midst ; and to every soul 
that day God Himself seemed more near. 
Men went home and spoke gently to their 
wives, and forgot to find fault with the 
dinner ; women had no sharp words for their 
cooks ; and the children played softly, and 
wondered why they were not nagged at that 
afternoon. And some said that for a whole 
week afterwards there was no short mea- 
sure given by the tradesmen; one of whom 
was even said to have written to apologise 
for sending in his bill a second time. And 
Mrs. Mumple, who had married well—i.e. a 
rich man who was stout and stingy—went 
over that afternoon to see Mrs. Meagre, who 
had a large family and slender means ; and 
this was wonderful, for it was six years since 
she had done such a thing; and Mrs. Meagre 
was her sister. And Thomas Tipple, who had 
lounged about in idleness for months, went 





to work the next day; and Widow Wry 
said, “ Bless me, how sweetly the birds are 
singing !” 

A child sat alone in the cottage kitchen, 
her eyes were full of tears and her heart was 
full of bitterness. The ugly grey cat, who 
was seated with arched back on the window- 
sill making idle snatches at the flies which 
buzzed in the sunshine, at last stretched out 
her paws and began to rub her head against 
the little girl’s cheek, purring softly the while. 

“Oh, pussy! pussy! I am so unhappy,” 
said the child, nestling her little tear-stained 
face on the grey cat’s shoulder. Poor pussy 
could say nothing, she only drew herself up 
in a stately fashion, and fixed her large 
searching eyes on the little girl and purred 
louder than before, and then put out one paw 
and patted gently the girl’s round red arm. 

“*Oh, pussy! pussy ! father has fallen down 
and hurt his foot, Sandy has gone lame, and 
grandfather’s so vexed and grannie too, and 
mother looks cross ; and, pussy! you and I 
are the ones who do no good: we only eat 
and drink, and are not worth our salt—what- 
ever that means.” And at the thought of 
the words which had been said to her, and 
which seemed so much worse because she 
did not know what they meant, she began to 


ery again, till at last, child-like, she cried 
herself to sleep; and as she slept she had a 
dream ; and this was the dream she dreamed. 

She thought she saw the street and the 


people walking in it. She saw her father 
with his straw bag full of tools going to his 
work ; she saw her grandfather driving his 
little cart out to his little farm ; she saw her 
grandmother coming out of the shop where 
she had been buying her skeins of thread ; 
she saw her mother coming up the street 
with the market basket on her arm. 

How plainly she saw them, and how 
plainly she noticed how sad and hard-worked 
they seemed! She found herself wondering 
whether they had ever been young, and 
whether they had ever had fresh, fair faces ; 
for they seemed so hard-featured and sad- 
eyed now that she could not fancy that they 
had ever been children. 

She watched them in her dream, and she 
saw her father come to the crossing of the 
street where he had fallen and sprained his 
ankle; but before he could step from the 
kerbstone, she saw the flutter of a white 
skirt, and a bright-faced lady, like an angel, 
stooped and picked up a piece of orange- 
peel which lay on the road. She saw her 
father smile, and she saw what he must have 
been like when he was young. 
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Then, still in her dream, she saw her 
grandfather bringing his little cart out of 
the inn yard before he drove home ; but just 
as the horse (dear old Sandy, the little girl 
knew how grandfather loved the creature) 
came under the archway a lily-white hand 
stretched out and seized a sharp stone which 
lay in the horse’s track. The old farmer 
reined up and said, “Thank you,” with a 
bright face which looked no longer crusty. 

Then the little girl dreamed that she was 
away at the farm where her grand-parents 
lived. She saw the stone-paved farm kitchen 
and the square table thrust inconveniently 
in the window, and covered with a red table- 
cloth striped with white and blue bands. She 
saw her grandmother’s chair near the table, 
and in it was seated—no! not her grand- 
mother, but a white-dressed lady with lily 
white hands, and she was using these lily 
white hands in unravelling the skeins of wool 
and rolling them into a ball. When she had 
done she went quietly away with a smiling 
face, and the little girl saw her dress flutter 
like a white wing as she passed out of the 
door. Her grandmother coming in at the 
moment went to the table and took her seat, 
and put on her spectacles, and then she ex- 
claimed, “ Well, who would a’ thought it? 
Her’s done me a good turn any way, whoever 
she be, making all my threads ready so nice 
and convenient. That’s what I call real kind. 
Who could a’ done it, though? I believe it’s 
that little puss of a grandchild, unless it be 
an angel.” And the old woman too smiled. 
The dreaming girl had never seen her grannie 
look like that before. 

Then the dream brought her home again. 
In the kitchen was busily moving about the 
same white-robed figure. What was she doing 
in their kitchen? How beautiful she was! 
What pure white hands, and what a heavenly 
face! Yet what was she doing? Mending 
the fire? Yes, and dusting the hearth and 
fixing up the kettle to boil. And all the 
while she was talking to the little girl. “We 
must get it clean and tidy before mother 
comes in. She will be tired after marketing, 
and will want her cup of tea. She does not 
like an untidy hearth, so we will polish the 
fender and sweep up the ashes.” So she kept 
talking; and the little girl, not knowin 
whether she dreamed or waked, could only 
wonder at the deft and skilful way in which 
the white lady worked, and at the bright and 
cheerful look the dingy little cottage kitchen 
had all the while. Then the white lady 
seemed to have finished, and the little girl 
felt her eyes fixed upon her, and she heard 





her say, “Little girl! little girl! There js 
plenty to do for those who have eyes to gee 
and hands to work, and a kind heart to find 
out how to use them.” “Stay,” said the 
little girl, “and tell me.” But when che 
opened her eyes there was only the ugly grey 
cat blinking at her from the window sill, and 
before she could say a word the door opened 
and her mother came in. 

“Well, I do declare,” said the mother, 
“that is a good child. You've tidied up 
famously, and I am so tired. I could fairly 
ery.” And the poor woman sat down and 
cried, but I think it was not because she was 
tired that she cried. 

And the little girl began to think so too, 
for she flung herself into her arms, and said, 
“Oh, mother, mother! an angel did it all.” 

Her mother only said, “ Yes, I think it 
was, and I think I know who the angel was, 
But now we'll have a cup of tea.” 


Far away through the infinite blue three 
angels were speeding back to the Throne of 
God. 

Near to the Throne the music of heaven, 
which never ceases, was rising and falling 
like the waves of the sea upon the shore. 
Near to the Throne were the ranks of angels, 
bright and splendid, waiting on the Eternal’s 
commands. 

Presently they parted their ranks, and 
three angels, more radiant than the rest, 
came in and reported what they had done. 

They bowed low before the Throne, and 
the first said, “I found a nation in slavery 
and despair. I breathed into a poet’s heart. 
He sang, and the cause of the oppressed 
triumphed and freedom was won.” 

And the Eternal said, “Thou hast done 
well.” 

And the second said, “I found a prophet 
of the Lord and his heart was low, for self 
had benumbed it. I touched his lips. His 
faith awoke. He spoke, and the people 
learned to believe in Thee.” 

And the Eternal said, “Thou hast done 
better.” 

And the third angel said, “I have little to 
tell. I gathered orange-peel from the street 
where some had fallen. I picked a sharp stone 
out of a horse’s way. I helped a hard-worked 
woman with her knitting. I taught a little 
girl how to help her mother in the house.” 

And the Eternal said, “Thou hast done 
best of all.” 

And then to the angels which stood by He 
said, “Is it not well said, the greatest of 
these is Charity ?” 
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Born Dee. 17th, 1821. 
By JOHN C. MACDONNELL, 


7 Archbishop’s name, as Bishop of Peter- 

borough, has become a household word 
wherever the English language is spoken. To 
some he was only known as a great orator, 
or as the author of many witty sayings and 
telling epigrams; in his diocese he was known 
also as an energetic worker and a firm ruler. 
But till the announcement of his promotion 
to the primatial see of York, he never re- 
ceived his full measure of appreciation. Men 
began then to count up his qualifications for 
the high office for which he had been selected, 
and thus at last they fully realized that 
he was far above all possible competitors ; 
and that the Church possessed in him not 
only an able administrator and eloquent 
speaker, but a really great man ; one in whom 
there was something far higher than those 
talents for which all had given him credit. 
They saw at last that he possessed an origi- 
nality of thought, a moral courage, and a 
statesmanlike grasp of great questions, both 
religious and social, which made him to 
his Church, like what the prophets of old 
were to Israel. He was so much in touch 
with his age and with the laity of his time, 
that many in their strong perception of 
points of contact and sympathy, failed to 
perceive how high he stood above the com- 
mon level. 

In proportion to the quickened perception 
of his great qualities, were the sorrow and 
disappointment at his unexpected death. He 
had not filled his new office for three months 
when he fell a victim to the epidemic Influ- 
enza, which had assumed the dimensions of 
a pestilence in the great industrial centres of 
Yorkshire. But his mind was bright and 
clear to the last. No trace of failure of 
memory; no falling off in quickness and 
originality had shown itself. Let us recall 
the past and gather up the lessons of a great 
man's life, before they are dimmed by the 
haze of distance. 

As to what he was in the maturity of his 
powers, every newspaper in the kingdom and 
in ourjcolonies has borne some testimony. 
Let us try and bring into prominence what 
was less known. It is not enough to say of 
him as all men do, that he was a great speaker 
both in the pulpit and on the platform. He 
was not only this, but, on the whole, the 
greatest speaker which this generation has 
produced. Lord Salisbury, speaking of Bishop 
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Magee’s speech in the House of Lords against 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
said he had heard it spoken of by many 
members of both Houses, “as the finest 
speech ever delivered by any living man in 
the Houses of Parliament.” The Bishop’s 
addresses to his diocesan conferences were, 
many of them, of the highest order. Not 
many years ago, when a fresh attack upon 
the Church establishment was threatened, 
the Bishop delivered an address to his con- 
ference at Peterborough on this subject ; 
and the writer well remembers at the con- 
clusion, one clergyman turning to another 
and giving vent to his admiration in the 
words, “That is the blast of a trumpet.” 

If the pulpit gave the Bishop less scope 
than the platform or the Senate for his ver- 
satile powers of wit, sarcasm, and argument, 
on the other hand, it gave fuller scope tohigher 
and more spiritual powers. He threw aside 
for a time the weapons of earthly warfare, 
and rose to the higher level where it seemed 
natural to him to soar. On such occasions 
often his delivery became rapid—too rapid 
for any reporters to follow—and he could 
not himself reproduce fully his finest pas- 
sages. His best sermons were the result of 
intense thought and careful preparation; and 
he could reproduce generally the arrangement 
of the reasoning and the most striking say- 
ings; but no report could convey an idea of 
the almost magical power which he exercised 
over his hearers. 

He used himself to divide speakers into 
three classes: “The speaker you cannot listen 
to; the speaker you can listen to; and the 
speaker you cannot help listening to.” He was 
a remarkable instance of the few who form 
this last class. He used also to divide ser- 
mons into vertebrate and invertebrate, and hisown 
were remarkable for the logical backbone,which 
was never absent in his most ornate passages. 
How strange and mysterious that the Church 
of England should have lost from the roll 
of her preachers in one year, a Liddon, a 
Church, and a Magee ! 

But to those who knew him intimately, 
the Bishop of Peterborough was even more 
remarkable for his conversational than for his 
As his sermons were far 


oratorical powers. 
more than mere oratory, his conversation was 
something superior to the witty sayings and 
smart criticisms which gave it zest and bril- 
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liancy. Those who ventured to close with 
him in conversational argument soon found 
that they were in the grip of a giant. It 
happened when Dr. Magee was Dean of 
Cork that he met John Bright at dinner in 
the house of a mutual friend. Mr. Bright 
knew little of the man who sat opposite to 
him ; and his contempt for Church digni- 
taries was not likely to be less in the case of 
an Irish Dean. He had the conversation very 
much to himself, and lectured all round him 
with his usual ability, and Dr. Magee listened 
attentively without showing much disposi- 
tion to take any part. However, the subject 
of Ireland and her political condition turned 
up, and Mr. Bright made some contemptuous 
remark upon the ignorance of Irishmen of 
their own country, casting a glance at the 
Irish Dean. This was too much for Dr. 
Magee, and he put in a sharp thrust, which 
at once roused up Mr. Bright's wrath, and he 
seemed determined to crush his audacious 
opponent. Before long all other conversa- 
tion stopped and all listened eagerly to the 
argument between the two. The verdict of 
some who were present was that Mr. Bright 
got the worst of it. Be that as it may, he 


learned to respect the powers of his new 
opponent, and both men, though they differed 


so widely in their opinions, religious and 
political, learned sincerely to respect one 
another. Long subsequently they agreed in 
their discontent with the English (not the 
scholarship) of the revised version of the 
New Testament ; and the Bishop often said 
that it would have been very much better if 
John Bright had been one of the revisers ; 
and that at all events they ought to have 
had some colleague like him, who did not 
know Greek, but would judge the translation 
solely. from the standpoint of pure English. 
As a man who could take in all the bear- 
ings of a great social or political question, 
and use knowledge of various kinds to throw 
light upon it, Dr. Magee was unequalled. He 
seldom meddled personally in any purely poli- 
tical question which had no bearing on religion 
and morals. He felt that he was Bishop of 
men of all parties and politics, and he often 
lamented that the line between Churchmen 
and Nonconformists was so nearly coincident 
with the line between political parties. But 
his own political opinions were strongly 
marked and candidly expressed. In his early 
years he had read every history he could lay 
his hands upon, whether in English or French, 
of the great French Revolution; and the 
dread of a revival of its spirit and possibly 
even of its sanguinary scenes, influenced his 





political feeling through life. He often ex. 
pressed his wonder that the lessons of that 
eventful crisis seemed to be so soon forgotten 
or ignored. But in his dealings with all parties 
in his own diocese he was strictly impartial, 
and he always lamented that the religious 
Dissent, represented by such men as Robert 
Hall in Leicester in the beginning of the 
century, had given place so largely to the 
feelings and motives of secular politics. 

Perhaps nothing ever called out his peculiar 
powers more than the numerous and bitter 
attacks made upon the report of what he had 
said at a diocesan conference, when sum- 
ming up as chairman a discussion upon bet- 
ting and gambling, and also the attacks 
upon some remarks made by him upon 
the political maxims often deduced from the 
‘‘Sermon on the Mount.” He was forced to 
defend himself in the Fortnightly Review. He 
opened his first article with words to this 
effect : “ That as Lord Byron, after the pub- 
lication of ‘Childe Harold,’ said that he 
awoke one morning and found himself 
famous, so he, the Bishop, awoke one morn- 
ing and found himself infamous.” Some 
may hesitate to accept all the Bishop’s con- 
clusions upon these subjects, but no one 
could help admiring the vigour with which 
he demolished the sophisms and misrepre- 
sentations of his opponents, and the power 
and clearness with which he stated and de- 
fended his own views. 

In his private life the Bishop was remark- 
able for the depth of his family affections. 
He lost his two eldest children when he was 
at Bath ; and it seemed as if his great afflic- 
tion through these losses deepened his love for 
those who were born afterwards, and coloured 
his whole after-life. His efforts to procure 
legislative protection for the young and his 
anxiety to pass the Children’s Insurance Bill 
were no passing impulses of philanthropy, 
but the outcome of deep feeling as well as of 
strong conviction. His last journey to Lon- 
don was made that he might attend the 
committee on the Children’s Insurance Bill, 
of which he was chairman, and he only 
arrived in town to be struck down by his 
last illness. 

At his own table, and at all social gather- 
ings, he had scarcely a rival. His conver- 
sation flowed on without effort; and the 
brilliant wit and repartee which gave such 
zest to his discourse was only the sparkling 
on the surface of a deep current of thought 
and wisdom. ‘ 

He had a varied experience of difficulties 
and trials, which influenced his feelings and 
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William Connor Magee, D.D. 
(From a photograph by Elliott §& Fry, 55, Baker Street, W.) 


modes of action in after-life. As a very | 
young mah, when curate of a great City 
parish, he was threatened with disease of 
the chest, which his medical advisers thought 
might be cured by a winter or two spent in 


a more genial climate. The event proved 
that they were right. He spent two winters 
in the south of Spain. His visits to Grenada 
and Seville were among his happiest memo- 
ries. He learned to speak as well as to read 
Spanish fluently. But his letters at that 
time showed that he contemplated the pos- 
sibility of his career being cut short. 

He spoke in one letter of the labour 
he had bestowed upon the cultivation of 
his powers of preaching and the compo- 
sition of sermons. He compared himself, 
thus suddenly interrupted in his labours by 
illness, to an alchymist, who, when on the 
verge of success, saw the crucible that con- 
tained his precious ingredients suddenly 
broken. How little he then anticipated 
what his career would be—how senates 
and congregations would hang upon his 
words, and admire the golden eloquence 
which had been refined in the crucible which 
he once feared was broken! But he returned 
in restored health and began his English 
clerical life as curate of St. Saviour’s, Bath, 


and afterwards became minister of the Octa- 
XXXII—39 





gon Chapel. Bath was his home for very 
many years. His removal to the Quebec 
Chapel in London opened a wider field for 
his abilities and added to his rapidly-increas- 
ing fame. Then, when the Provost and 
Fellows of his College offered him the living 
of Enniskillen, he returned to Irish clerical 
life. He had some rather rough experience 
in his new parish among the varieties of 
opinion and character with which he had to 
deal—so unlike the admiring congregations 
who had followed him in crowds, both in 
Bath and London. He always said that his 
parochial experience at Enniskillen was his 
most useful preparation for the episcopal 
duties he was afterwards called on to dis- 
charge. 

On his promotion to the deanery of Cork, 
he took up his abode within a stone’s throw 
of the house where he was born, when his 
father was a minor canon of the cathedral 
which it was reserved for him as dean to 
rebuild. His greatest triumph during his 
clerical life in Ireland was achieved at the 
Church Congress in Dublin in 1868, first by 
his opening sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
on the “Breaking Net,” and’ afterwards by 
his speeches at the Congress, At that time 
the Bishopric of Peterborough was vacant by 
the premature death of Bishop Jeune, after 
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a brief and active episcopate of four years. 
The see was offered, a few days after the 
Congress, to Dean Magee. He was conse- 
crated on the 15th of November, 1868, in 
Whitehall Chapel, during the vacancy of the 
see of Canterbury, by the Archbishop of 
York (Thomson), assisted by the Bishop of 
London (Tait) and the Bishop of Oxford 
(Wilberforce). He set to work at his new 
duties with characteristic energy, and soon 
stamped his own character upon the diocese 
over which he continued to preside for 
twenty-two years. His long and dangerous 
illness in 1883, in which his life was for a 
time despaired of, was a new starting point 
in his life. He could do but little work for 
the remainder of that year, but he com- 
menced in 1884 another seven years of 
vigorous life and administration. He lived 
to see his scheme of Church extension in 
Leicester and Northampton nearly completed. 
He lived to see the cathedral re-opened, after 
eight years of restoration, and he preached 
on the occasion to an immense congregation 
collected from all parts of the diocese. 

On the Christmas Day following (1890) 
Archbishop Thomson died; and early in 
January, 1891, Bishop Magee was offered 
and, after much hesitation, accepted the 
Northern Primacy. 

We need not pursue the story, fresh in 
the recollection of all, of the short few 
months in which he impressed the warm- 
hearted and clear-headed people of Yorkshire 
with a full sense of their good fortune in 
obtaining such a leader. But even for that 
short time it will be found that he has not 
lived in vain, and that his influence will not 
be soon effaced. 

Not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but 
in our most distant colonies, his name was 
known and revered. The writer of these 
pages received last week a newspaper from 
Madras with an appreciative article upon 
the Church’s loss in the great Archbishop, 
and almost at the same time a letter from 
Canada containing the following sentences :— 
“Lately twice in the Winnipeg law courts, 
on a question of the schools there, the Arch- 
bishop (Magee) was quoted by the barristers 
on each side. It was merely some opinion 
of his expressed at a Church Congress, and 
yet in the very centre of the prairie it is 
quoted as an authority out here which even 
a law court ought to recognise.” 

In bowing to the will of God, which has 
suddenly deprived us of so much promise, 
let us not forget how much more we should 
have lost if his own forebodings and those of 
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his friends had been realised. It was as far 
back as 1848 that it was feared he might 
never return from Spain to resume active 
duty. Yet look at the twenty years that 
followed of mental labour and active work 
in Bath, London, Enniskillen, and Cork: 
and then the twenty-two years of his episco- 
pate in Peterborough. Look again at his 
restoration in 1883 from the grave, from 
which, it might be said, we “ received him in 
a figure.” In his own expressive words, “I 
had both feet in the grave, and God brought 
me up out of it again.” Shall we, after 
these mercies, repine because his career at 
York was only, as Dean Cust called it, the 
brief shining of “a meteor” ? 

No; he has fulfilled his mission and done 
his work—the work that God appointed, not 
that which we would have meted out for 
him. Like his older friend, Bishop Wilber- 
force, he has been taken in the maturity of 
his powers and the.zenith of his fame. We 
have not in either case to look back through 
a period of decay to recover the image of 
what he once was: the last impression was 
not only the most vivid, but the most true. 

But let me impress upon those who only 
knew him in his public life that neither his 
great natural gifts, nor his assiduous cultiva- 
tions of those gifts, nor the long discipline 
of his chequered life, in sorrow and sickness, 
as well as in joy and success; nor his varied 
experiences of Church life, both in England 
and Ireland, from curacies in Dublin and 
Bath to the sees of Peterborough and York; 
that none of these could have made the 
William Connor, Archbishop of York, whose 
loss we mourn, any more than the chemist 
could have made his marvellous brain out 
of the phosphorus and carbon and other 
materials into which he could have resolved 
it by his art. If it needed that God 
should breathe upon such earthly materials 
before “man became a living soul,” so did 
all the gifts of heart, and intéllect, and 
genius need a higher inspiration to make 
the spiritual preacher and wise “ Father in 
God.” Had the late Archbishop chosen the 
bar as his profession, he would assuredly 
have found his way into the House of Com- 
mons, and risen to the highest offices in the 
State. But he was something greater and 
better as a servant of Him whose “kingdom 
is not of this world.” Let us thank God 
that he was spared to us so long, and not 
lament that he was too soon cut off ; and let 
us pray that others may be raised up to do 
the work which he might have accomplished 
if he had been spared longer to the Church. 


BETELGEUSE OMON's Buy 
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A Stellar Rederic. 


eye has ever beheld the nameless star 
which I have ventured to call the 


N? 


Dark Companion. 
Millions of millions of miles away in the 


glacial depths of stellar space it fleets by— 
colossal yet invisible. As it passes silently 
in its swift recurrent transit, its presence is 
not indicated, but solely suggested, by a 
shadow so vague, so uncertain, so perplexing, 
that the observer on his terrestrial watch- | 
tower can only surmise that it may be a 
shadow. 

For how many ages it has thus swept 
along in its darkling course no star-gazer 
knows. What divinely-appointed purpose it 
fulfils in the economy of the cosmic pageant 
cannot even be conjectured. What future 
lies before it is a problem beyond the specu- 
lation of the most daring imagination. In- 
deed, even at this moment, its transitory 
shadow may be the spectral image of an orb 
that has already ceased to exist—that ceased 
to exist years, decades, possibly centuries ago. 

That there was a Dark Companion was 
suspected as far back as 1782. It has taken 
the long interval that has since elapsed to 
satisfy the astronomers that the conjecture 
was well founded, and even yet there remains 
a sceptical minority. In the constellation of 
Perseus, the winged rescuer of Andromeda, 
the terrible head of the Gorgon which he 
holds by the hair is signalised by a star of 
about the second magnitude—Beta Persei, a 


By WILLIAM CANTON. 


name, Algol. In 1669 Montanari, in the 
course of his study of the heavens, discovered 
that instead of shining with a constant bril- 
liancy, this noticeable white star was subject 
to curious fluctuations in its brightness. In 
1694 Maraldi confirmed the accuracy of these 
observations, but it was not till 1782 that 


| Goodricke advanced a step further, and not 
| only determined the periodicity * of the 


changes, but also suggested as an explana- 
tion that they were caused by the transit of 
a large dark satellite which revolved round 
it at regular intervals. 

Once noted, it is not strange that the 
periodicity of these variations should have 
engrossed the attention of the astronomers 
and piqued their ingenuity. For two days 
and thirteen and a half hours, Algol shines 
steadily as a star of about the second magni- 
tude. Then during three and a half hours 
it loses its brilliancy, and fades away till it 
appears as dim as a star of the fourth magni- 
tude. For about twenty minutes it remains 
thus, with four-fifths of its light quenched ; 
and then, through another period of three 
and a half hours, it waxes in brightness till 
it has recovered its original splendour—to 
enter once more on the same course of o¢cul- 
tation after an interval of sixty-one hours 
and a half.+ 


* Its period was also investigated by the celebrated peasant- 
astronomer, Palitzch, on his farm near Dresden. i 

+ An unexplained irregularity marks the rate at which 
these changes take place, and forms the chief objection to the 








luminary more familiar to us under its Arabic 


satellite theory. 
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At this point one cannot but be struck by 
the fact, if it be a fact, that although this phe- 
nomenon has been recurring at intervals of 
less than three days during the long ages that 
men have watched the stars, it was not till 
the middle of the seventeenth century that it 
was first noticed. Can it really be that the 
keen-eyed watchers on the skirts of the 
Eastern deserts, that the Babylonian astrono- 
mers whose telescopes revealed to them—if 
the old tablets have not been misread—the 
satellites of Saturn, were ignorant of the varia- 
bility of Algol ? 

It is difficult to credit it. From time im- 
memorial the star has been a source of malig- 
nant influence in the calculations of the 
astrologer. No luminary in all the heavens 
was associated with a more terrible legend. 
Did it acquire its menaceful character because 
it had been placed in the head of Medusa— 
that head which turned whosoever gazed on 
it into stone ? or was it placed there because 
the antique star-gazers had observed what 
must, in those early days, have seemed at 
once a mystery and a portent ? 

The constellation of Perseus is one of the 
oldest. Whether it be Greek or Asiatic has 
yet to be decided. It is strongly suspected 


that it owed its origin to Hellenic fancy, 
though the circumstance that the rescuer 
bears in his hand the harpé or sickle with 
which Bel and Merodach are armed in the 
Babylonian myth appears to point to an 


Oriental source. Sanscrit records furnish 
evidence that the constellations of Antarmada 
(Andromeda) and Paraseia (Perseus) flashed 
down on ancient India, and doubtless the 
people of those days knew well that the 
rescuer grasped the head of a monster, slain 
in combat, from which blood was dripping, 
and which had snakes for hair. 

At that distant period, too, it may be that 
Algol was even more noticeable than it is at 
present, and that its colour lent it more 
readily to associations of disaster and blood- 
shed. It is now a pure white star, but in 
the tenth century it appeared red to the 
Persian astronomer Al Safi. Whether it 
had been red from the beginning of historic 
time, or when the change to white took 
place, are two interesting questions to which 
there is no answer. 

Then the very name Algol—Al-ghul, “ the 
demon,” “destruction,” “ calamity,” or ac- 
cording to others, Al-Hol, as in the Arab 
appellation of the Sphinx, Abu’l Hol, “the 
Father of Horror ”—indicates the prevalence 
of the belief in those baleful influences to 
which I have already referred. And the 





belief, if sought for, will probably still be 
found to exist among peoples whom one 
would scarcely credit with the knowledge 
of a phenomenon ignored by Western as- 
tronomers till the seventeenth century. Yet 
it is from Algol that the angekok or sorcerer 
of the Aleutian Islands, who “ drinks in the 
light” of the aurora borealis, asks for the 
revelation of the good and ill that destiny 
has in store for his Eskimo brethren. 

Whether, however, the variability of Algol 
be or be not a portion of the lost wisdom of 
antiquity, our actual knowledge dates from 
Montanari. Goodricke’s explanatory theory, 
simple as it seems, involved so many difficul- 
ties that the astronomers were unable to 
adopt it. Other methods of solution were, 
of course, not wanting. It was suggested, 
for example, that a portion of the surface of 
the star was non-luminous or so mottled with 
“ sun-spots ” that when it rotated on its axis 
the observer became aware of a perceptible 
diminution of brilliancy. A later and more 
subtle theory, which may be quoted, was that 
as the approach of a planet to the sun is 
favourable toincreased brightness—this, how- 
ever, is hypothetical—and especially in that 
portion of the sun which is nearest to the 
planet, so if a large planet were revolving 
round a variable star at a small distance, 
“that portion of the star which is near the 
planet would be more luminous than that 
which is more remote ; and this state of 
things would revolve round as the planet 
itself revolved, presenting to a distant specta- 
tor an appearance of variation, with a period 
equal to that of the planet.” 

Some eight or nine years ago, however, 
Goodricke’s speculation found a powerful ad- 
vocate in Professor E. C. Pickering, who 
pointed out that if this hypothesis were 
sound, Algol and its non-luminous satellite 
would be found revolving round a common 
centre of gravity ; that as their orbits would 
lie almost edgewise to our sight, practically 
the whole of their velocity would be directed 
alternately straight away from and straight 
towards the earth; and finally, that by 
means of spectroscopic observation the orbit 
of the bright star might be determined even 
though the distance of the system were un- 
known. 

Spectroscopic observations were accord- 
ingly made, visually, at Greenwich, and 
though the results presented considerable 
discordances, they furnished distinct evidence 
in favour of the theory. Professor Vogel at- 
tacked the problem at Potsdam, and a satis- 
factory series of spectroscopic photographs 
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was obtained. From these several startling 
and suggestive deductions have been drawn. 

Without entering into technical details 
respecting these photographs, it may be 
desirable to say a word about that magical 
instrament, the spectroscope. Every one 
knows that when a beam of sunlight—and a 
beam, as Lockyer says, is “no simple thing, 
but may be likened to a rope with an infinite 
number of strands ”—is passed through a slit 
and prism, it is broken up into a rainbow- 


A, Algol in eclipse ; B, the Dark Companion; 
C, common centre. 


coloured band, in which according to the 
refrangibility of the “strands” the colours 
are ranged from red through orange, yellow, 
green, and blue, to indigo and violet. Further, 
the rainbow-band or spectrum is crossed at 
right angles to its length by a multitude of 
dark lines, each of which has a special 
significance. 

On examining the spectra of various gase- 
ous bodies or luminous vapours, it was found 
that instead of containing continuous bands, 
they consisted solely of cross-lines, which, 
instead of being dark were brilliant ; that 
every incandescent gaseous substance invari- 
ably produced under similar conditions its 
own particular number of lines; and that 
these were invariably of the same colour and 
occupied the same position. On the identifi- 
cation of certain dark lines in the solar spec- 
trum with certain bright lines peculiar to 
elements we know, is based our information 
regarding the constitution of the sun and 
stars. 

More than that, these cross-lines furnish 
a means of determining the direction and 
estimating the velocity of a luminary tra- 





velling in the line of sight. The impression 
of colour, it need hardly be said, depends 
on the number of vibrations that strike the 
retina in a given time. The longest visible 
rays of light are red; the shortest, violet. 
Now, if instead of being at rest a luminous 
body be endowed with such forward or back- 
ward velocity of motion as either to in- 
crease or to diminish the number of vibra- 
tions, it is obvious that the colour of the 
light will change according to the direction in 
which the source of light is travelling. If it 
be approaching, the tendency will be for red 
to change to orange, yellow to green, blue to 
indigo. The drift will be towards the violet 
end of the spectrum. If, on the other hand, 
the luminous body be receding, the tendency 
will be reversed ; the drift will be towards 
the red end of the spectrum. 

The spectrum itself, however, does not 
show these changes of colour, for beyond the 
extremes of red and violet there is “ invisible 
light,” awaiting, as it were, a certain increase 
or decrease in the rate of its vibration to con- 
vert it into visible colour. That conversion 
takes place, in varying degrees, in the case 
of stars in rapid motion along the line of 
sight, and these reserve colours, as they may 
be termed, drift in their turn into the visible 
spectrum and fill up the vacancy that would 
otherwise be left by the shifting of the red 
towards the violet or of the violet towards 
the red. At this critical point the cross-lines 
rescue the spectroscopist from discomfiture. 
If he cannot identify any particular part of 
the light of a star by its colour, because that 
colour has changed, he can always identify 
the cross-lines, and according as these are 
displaced towards red or violet he knows 
whether, in what direction, and at what rate 
of speed, 2 source of light is in motion. 

Now three of Professor Vogel’s spectro- 
photographs, taken previously to the “ mini- 
mum,” or eclipsed period of Algol, show the 
cross-lines decidedly displaced towards the 
red end of the spectrum ; three, taken after 
the minimum period, show a similar displace- 
ment towards the blue. In other words, 
before the Dark Companion sweeps between 
the star and the star-gazer Algol is rapidly 
receding ; after the occultation it is as rapidly 
advancing towards the earth. 

From the various factors, or “ elements,” 
thus obtained—the periodicity, the amount 
of obscuration, the linear displacement of 
advance and recession—the following sug- 
gestive conclusions have been worked out. 

Round a common centre of gravity Algol 
travels on an inner, and the Dark Companion 
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on an outer circle, the former at the rate 
of 26°3 miles per second, the latter at 55-4 
miles per second. The diameter of Algol is 
1,061,000 miles; that of the Dark Com- 
panion, 830,300 miles. The interval between 
them, measuring from centre to centre, is 
3,230,000 miles. 

What illustration of the uselessness of ap- 
pealing to the imaginative faculty by means 
of arithmetic could be more forcible than that 
which we have here? For what do these 
figures mean? What picture do they con- 
jure up before the mind? None whatever. 

Across a million miles of brightness rolls 
an orb of gloom, the diameter of which is 
only 35,900 miles less than the diameter of 
the sun. But the sun itself, how are we to 
realise the enormous breadth of its effulgent 
disc? We can but make an effort. If the 
circumference of the sun were a circle of 
gold, and the diameter stretched across it a 
thread on which we could string the planets 
like beads, we might hang on that thread, at 
intervals of 5,000 miles from each other, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Neptune and Uranus, 
Saturn with his giant rings, “ belted Jupiter,” 
our own Earth with its moon revolving in an 
untroubled orbit—all these, and yet have a 
clear space of 5,000 miles between the ex- 
tremities of this strange array of planets and 
the perimeter of gold. 

If, however, we took for such a thread the 
diameter of the Dark Companion, the sole 
difference would be that we should have to 
string our planetary beads more closely to- 
gether, and that the nine intervals, instead of 
measuring 5,000 miles each, would be only 
a fifth of that quantity, or 1,000 miles each. 

Or, take another view of the Dark Com- 
panion. The Flying Scotsman, thundering 
along day and night at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour, would need nearly five years to com- 
plete the equatorial circuit of the satellite. 

More striking still—to adapt the quaint 
illustration of Professor Mendenhall—if one 
could imagine a gigantic mythological babe 
with arms long enough to hug the dark ball 
as a plaything, two years and two months 
would elapse—seeing that nervous sensation 
travels at the rate of about a hundred feet 
per second—before the infantine Gargantua 
could become aware that his finger-tips had 
touched each other on the far side of his pro- 


digious toy 

‘What an image does not that give us of 
the breadth of the colossal cloud of matter 
which overshadows the brilliancy of Algol! 
Yet in spite of the enormous powers of our 
great telescopes, that tremendous mass is 





absolutely invisible even against the bright- 
ness of the stellar background which it occults 
in its transit. ; 

When, again, we endeavour to realise that 
this huge bulk is whirling past at the rate of 
3,324 miles a minute—that, if it were a point, 
it would traverse the breadth of Europe from 
the shores of Portugal to the Caspian before 
the minute hand on a watch could complete 
one revolution, but that, being as it is a 
gigantic cloud, it would take four hours for 
the whole of it to cross the zenith over 
a single hamlet—we obtain a momentary 
glimpse of the stupendous forces and prodi- 
gious masses which are brought into action in 
the vast miracle-play of the Universe. 

Though the side presented to us by the 
Dark Companion as it eclipses the “ Star of 
Horror ” reveals a world where “the light is as 
darkness,” it must be remembered that in its 
planetary circuit it is bathed in the blinding 
radiance of its primary. We have beheld 
the glory of Jupiter, “‘even as the glory of 
seven,” illumined by the sun at the incon- 
ceivable distance of 483 millions of miles, 
What must be the reflected splendour of the 
Dark Companion—ten times the diameter of 
Jupiter—irradiated at a distance of no more 
than three and a quarter millions of miles by 
a sun whose light-area exceeds that of our 
own by more than a million millions of square 
miles! Yet whether ablaze with that intoler- 
able intensity of light or darkling athwart 
the enormous shining continent, the Dark 
Companion remains for ever invisible. 

When on a clear evening one gazes at 


“ those isles of light, 
a So wildly, spiritually bright,” 


the thought of “other worlds than ours” 
comes home to us, and we wonder whether 
on any globe beyond our little system there 
may dwell a kindly race who speculate on 
our existence as we do on theirs; whether 
they have any knowledge of the nature of 
our planet ; how this beloved Earth of ours 
appears to them. 

Alas for our sympathetic reveries! it would 
seem that we and ours—our sphere with its 
marvellous cosmic record, our race with its 
long tragic history—are atoms too infini- 
tesimal in the scale of things to excite even 
a suspicion that we exist at all. The micro- 
scopic creatures that crowd a drop of water 
are relatively to ourselves of infinitely more 
imposing proportions. Close to the “middle 
horse ” of the three which draw the “ Churl’s- 
Wain” there is a small faint star visible to 
sharp eyes. Saidak, “the test,” the Arabs 
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named it on account of the difficulty of dis- 
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tinguishing it. It seems to lie only the 
breadth of a couple of fingers away from 
Mizar, the “middle horse ;” yet, according 
to the late Richard Proctor, “that tiny dis- 
tance exceeds five hundred times the appa- 
rent diameter of the Earth’s path (round the 
gun) as it would appear if it could be viewed 
from the nearest star, Alpha of the Centaur.” 
He might have given a still more astounding 
illustration. Taking the orbit of Neptune as 
the outermost boundary of our solar system, 
“that tiny distance” is nearly seventeen 
times greater than the apparent diameter of 
the area occupied by the sun and all its re- 
tinue of dependent worlds. As seen from 
the nearest star, sixteen solar systems might 
revolve in those two finger-breadths between 
Saidak and Mizar. 

If the sun were viewed from the second 
nearest star, 61 Cygni, the great dazzling orb 
would be diminished to a luminary not quite 
so brilliant as Algol at its brightest. Ob- 
served from the Pole Star, it would be dis- 
coverable with an opera-glass as a star 
between the seventh and eighth magnitude. 
Songht for from Mu in Cassiopeia, it would 
be found to have dwindled to a bright speck 
between the eighth and ninth magnitude: 
the transit of our earth and of all the planets 


across its disc would never suggest to an 
astronomer in Mu the possibility that our 


sun had its dark companions. Seen from 
Algol itself—but could it be seen from Algol ? 
—Who knows whether, with the aid of the 
most powerful appliances, even the merest 
pin-point of light could be detected at such 
a distance? Are we not assured—though 
there are those who doubt the value of the 
generalisation—that “the variable stars of all 
classes are probably at enormous distances, 
even on the celestial scale, from the earth ?” 

So insignificant are we and our system in 
the scheme of the Divine Intelligence. 

Whether the satellite of Algol be a sun 
wholly burnt-out or still smouldering with a 
dull glow has not been determined. Like 
its primary it is one quarter the density of 
our sun, or 0°38 that of water. Both orbs 
are accordingly completely gaseous, and the 
intense light with which we saw that the 
satellite was bathed must imply intense heat, 
leaving aside any speculation as to its own 
temperature. 

In a reverie it may be permissible to re- 
member that there must have been a time 
when the Dark Companion formed with 
Algol a double sun, which illumined who 
knows what revolving family of planets ? 
Nine centuries ago Algol was red; what were 





the colours of its satellite and itself in that 
remote epoch, when both formed a hearth 
and central source of light and warmth ; what 
gorgeous dawns and sunsets rose and sank 
on what “Earths,” peopled—if peopled.at all 
—by what strange races and what strange 
fauna and flora? And when the blue—or 
was it green !—portion of that binary sun was 
quenched and became a crimson moon, and 
again when gradually Algol blanched with 
age, or suddenly turned from red to white, 
and with it its moon, what momentous plane- 
tary change was the result ? 

** Nine centuries ago Algol was red.” But 
is that actually the case? Ifthe variable stars 
lie at enormous distances, “ even on the celes- 
tial scale,” if there be “no sign that any of 
them are included among the stars in our 
comparative vicinity,” how shall we know 
what length of time elapsed between the mo- 
ment that that red ray left the fire-fountains 
of Algol and the moment it reached the vision 
of the Persian Al Safi? The Pole Star we 
saw last night was the Pole Star not of last 
night, but of three-and-sixty years ago. Our 
little children, grown to grey-haired men and 
women, may live to see last night’s Pole Star 
in 1954. Few of them will attain to an age 
so venerable as to perceive the faint light 
which started last night from Mu of Cassio- 
peia,* and which will reach a strangely- 
changed England in 1973. 

Far beyond these, in the incalculable am- 
plitudes of space, fleet in their dizzy race the 
variable stars. The Algol we watch, shed- 
ding its peaceful white radiance through the 
hushed blue heavens, may, with its Dark Com- 
panion, have been wrecked and scattered 
along “ the illimitable inane ” a century ago. 
Possibly what men have beheld for a hun- 
dred years was—and what they shall behold 
for yet a hundred years may continue to be 
—but a shining simulacrum crossed by a suc- 
cession of dusky wraiths—the bright and 
dark ghosts, the mere optical images of giant 
orbs long ago dissipated in cosmic dust along 
the blue highways of the “seventy-five mil- 
lion worlds,” of which our system forms but 
a fraction. 

These speculations “be the airy brood of 
phantasy ;” the facts are the commonplaces 
of the astronomer, yet it may be that their 
presentment has not been without interest. 
In the Dark Companion of the “ Sphinx-star” 
we have caught some shadowy glimpse of the 
existence in celestial space (affirmed by La- 


* For these distances, and for the figures relating to Algol 
and its satellite, I am indebted to Miss Clerke’s invaluable 
book, “The System of the Stars.” 
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place) “of dark bodies of equal magnitudes 
and probably in as great number as the stars.” 
Innumerable as are the times that we have 
gazed upwards at the thronging splendour of 
the heavens, when have we thought of the 
black suns, the burnt-out constellations, the 
lightless nebula? When did it occur to us, 





to use the words of Sir John Lubbock, that 
“the floor of heaven is not only ‘thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold,’ but studded also 
with extinct stars once as brilliant as our own 
sun, but now dead and cold, as Helmholtz 
tells us that our sun itself will be some seven. 
teen millions of years hence ?” 





FAILED! 


ATLED ! 


“ Ah, yes, poor fellow!” you say. 


“ Nothing from Life he seemed to gain. 
His was truly a losing fight, 
And all too soon the cruel night 


Closed around—beat him down. 


He was slain.” 


“Yes, failed,” you say. 


Failed ! 


But I tell you—tell you, Nay! 


’T was a noble fight he fought, and well— 
With courage held high and brow clear, 
No skulking idly in the rear, 
And if vanquished, ’twere fighting—fighting he fell. 
No failure, I say. 


And look you! 


What call you Success ? 


The poor plaudits of some few men ? 
A palace reared from the cold— 
A red heap of this earth-dug gold ? 
A cathedral crypt? And then—well, What then ? 
Why, only a guess. 


And I say again, Count you the cost 
Of this Bridge ? To what is it nailed ? 
What are its bulwarks piled high—these 
You cross to your City of Ease ? 
Man! I tell you ’tis built on the Failed— 
The Fighters who lost. 


And he—scorn or pity as you will— 
"Twas in fording that stream he fell. 
For Freedom, for Man, for the Right! 
Was his cry in the hea: of the fight ; 
And for these, and for you, rang his knell. 
Then “failed,” say you still ? 


Dry-shod reach your Promised Land now ; 
On his failure—on those the world railed— 
They, the stuff of whom heroes are, 
Who saw its lights gleam from valleys afar, 
And fought for it—died for it—failed. 
No failure, I vow. 


A. H. BEGBIE, 





THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Avtuor or 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


G° gives us more than, were we not 

over-bold, we should dare to ask for, 
and yet how often (perhaps after saying 
“Thank God” so curtly that it is only a 
form of swearing) we are suppliants again 
within the hour. Gavin was to be satisfied 
if he were told that no evil had befallen her 
he loved, and all the way between the school- 
house and Windyghoul Babbie craved for no 
more than Gavin’s life. Now they had got 
their desires; but do you think they were 
content ? 

The Egyptian had gone on her knees when 
she heard Gavin speak of her. It was her 
way of preventing herself from running to 
him. ‘Then when she thought him gone, 
he opened the door. She shrank back, but 
first she had stepped toward him with a glad 
cry. His disappointed arms met on.nothing. 

“You, too, heard that I was dead?” he 
said, thinking her strangeness but grief too 
sharply turned to joy. 

There were tears in the word with which 
she answered him, and he would have kissed 
her, but she defended her face with her hand. 

“Babbie,” he asked, beginning to fear that 
he had not sounded her deepest woe, “ why 
have you left me all this time? You are not 
glad to see me now ?” 

“] was glad,” she answered in a low voice, 
“to see you from the window, but I prayed 
to God not to let you see me.” 

She even pulled away her hand when he 
would have taken it, “ No, no,” she cried, “I 
am to tell you everything now, and then x 

“Say that you love me first,” he broke in, 
when a sob checked her speaking. 

“No,” she said, “I must tell you first what 
I have done, and then you will not ask me to 
say that. Iam not a gypsy.” 

“What of that!” answered Gavin. “It was 
not because you were a gypsy that I loved 
you.” 

“That is the last time you will say you 
love me,” said Babbie. ‘‘ Mr. Dishart, I am 
to be married to-morrow.” She stopped, 
afraid to say more lest he should fall, but 
except that his arms twitched hedid not move. 

“T am to be married to Lord Rintoul,” 
she went on. ‘Now you know who I am.” 

‘She turned from him, for his piercing eyes 
frightened her. Never again, she knew, 
would she see the love-light in them. He 





plucked himself from the spot where he had 
stood looking at her and walked to the win- 


“ A Winpvow 1n Turvums,” Ero. 


dow. When he wheeled round there was no 
anger on his face, only a pathetic wonder 
that he had been deceived so easily. It was 
at himself that he was smiling grimly rather 
than at her, and the change pained Babbie 
as no words could have hurt her. He sat 
down on a chair, and waited for her to go on. 

“Don’t look at me,” she said, “and I will 
tell you everything.” He dropped his eyes 
listlessly, and had he not asked her a ques- 
tion from time to time she would have doubted 
whether he heard her. 

“ After all,” she said, “a gypsy dress is my 
birthright, and so the Thrums people were 
scarcely wrong in calling me an Egyptian. 
It is a pity any one insisted on making me 
something different. I believe I could have 
been a good gypsy.” 

“Who were your parents?” Gavin asked, 
without looking up. 

“You ask that,” she said, “ because you 
have a good mother. It is not a question 
that would occur to me. My mother If 
she was bad may not that be some excuse 
for me? Ah, but I have no wish to excuse 
myself. Have you seen a gypsy cart with a 
sort of hammock swung beneath it in which 
gypsy children are carried about the country ? 
If there are no children the pots and pans are 
stored init. Unless the roads are rough it 
makes a comfortable cradle, and it was the 
only one I ever knew. Well, one day I 
suppose the road was rough, for I was 
capsized. I remember picking myself up 
after a little and running after the cart, but 
they did not hear my cries. I sat down by 
the roadside and gazed after the cart until I 
lost sight of it. ‘That was in England, and 
I was not three years old.” 

“ But surely,” Gavin said, “they came back 
to look for you ?” 

“So far as I know,” Babbie answered 
hardly, “they did not come back. I have 
never seen them since. I think they were 
drunk. My only recollection of my mother 
is that she once took me to see the dead body 
of some gypsy who had been murdered. She 
told me to dip my hand in the blood, that 
I might be able to boast of it in after 
days. It was meant as a treat to me, and 
is the one kindness I am sure I got from 
her. Curiously enough, I felt the shame of 
her deserting me for many years afterwards. 
As a child I cried hysterically at thought of 
it; it pained me when I was at school in 
Edinburgh every time I saw the other girls 
writing home ; I cannot think of it without 
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a shudder even now. It is what makes me 
worse than other women.” 

Her voice had altered, and she was speak- 
ing passionately. 

“Sometimes,” she continued, more gently, 
“TI try to think that my mother did come 
back for me, and then went away because 
she heard I was in better hands than hers. It 
was Lord Rintoul who found me, and I owe 
everything to him. You will say that he has 
no need to be proud of me. He took me 
home on his horse, and paid his gardener’s 
wife to rear me. She was Scotch, and that 
is why I can speak two languages. It was 
he, too, who sent me to school in Edinburgh.” 

‘He has been very kind to you,” said 
Gavin, who would have preferred to dislike 
the earl. 

**So kind,” answered Babbie, “that now 
he is to marry me. But do you know why 
he has done all this ?” 

Now again she was agitated, and spoke 
indignantly. 

“Tt is all because I have a pretty face,” 
she said, her bosom rising and falling. ‘Men 
think of nothing else. He had no pity for 
the deserted child. I knew that even while 
I was on his horse. When he came to the 
gardener’s afterwards it was not to give me 
some one to love, it was only to look upon 
what was called my beauty ; I was merely a 
picture to him, and even the gardener’s chil- 
dren knew it and sought to terrify me by 
saying, ‘ You are losing your looks ; the earl 
will not care for you any more.’ Sometimes 
he brought his friends to see me, ‘ because I 
was such a lovely child,’ and if they did not 
agree with him on that point he left without 
kissing me. Throughout my whole girlhood 
I was taught nothing but to please him, and 
the one way to do that was to be pretty. Pret- 
tiness was the only virtue worth striving for ; 
the others were never thought of when he 
asked how I was getting on. Once I had fever 
and nearly died, yet this knowledge that my 
face was everything was implanted in me so 
that my fear lest he should think me ugly 
when I recovered terrified me into hysterics. 
I dream still that I am in that fever, and all 
my fears return. He did think me ugly 
when he saw me next. I remember the in- 
cident so well still. I had run to him, and 
he was lifting me up to kiss me when he saw 
that my face had changed. ‘ What a cruel 
disappointment,’ he said, and turned his back 
on me. I had given him a child’s love until 
then, but from that day I was hard and 
callous.” 

“ And when was it that you became beau- 





tiful again?” Gavin asked, by no means in 
the mood to pay compliments. 

“A year passed,” she continued, “before 
I saw him again. In that time he had not 
asked for me once, and the gardener had 
kept me out of charity. It was by an acci- 
dent that we met, and at first he did not 
know me. Then he said, ‘ Why, Babbie, I 
believe you are to be a beauty after all!’ [ 
hated him for that, and stalked away from 
him, but he called after me, ‘Bravo! she 
walks like a queen ;’ and it was because J 
walked like a queen that he sent me to an 
Edinburgh school. He used to come to see 
me every year, and as I grew up the girls 
called me Lady Rintoul. He was not fond 
of me; he is not fond of me now. He would 
as soon think of looking at the back of a 
picture as at what I am apart from my face, 
but he dotes on it, and is to marry it. Is 
that love? Long before I left school, which 
was shortly before you came to Thrums, he 
had told his sister that he was determined to 
marry me, and she hated me for it, making 
me as uncomfortable as she could, so that I 
almost looked forward to the marriage be- 
cause it would be such a humiliation to her.” 

In admitting this she looked shamefacedly 
at Gavin, and then went on— 

“Tt is humiliating to him too. I understand 
him. He would like not to want to marry 
me, for he is ashamed of my origin, but he 
cannot help it. It is this feeling that has 
brought him to the Spittal, so that the mar- 
riage may take place where my history is not 
known.” 

“The secret has been well kept,” Gavin 
said, “for they have failed to discover it even 
in Thrums.” 

“Some of the Spittal servants suspect it, 
nevertheless,” Babbie answered, “though how 
much they know I cannot say. He has not a 
servant now, either here or in England, who 
knew me as achild. The gardener who be- 
friended me was sent away long ago. Lord 
Rintoul looks upon me as a disgrace to him 
that he cannot live without.” 

“T dare say he cares for you more than 
you think,” Gavin said gravely. 

“He is infatuated about my face, or the 
pose of my head, or something of that sort,” 
Babbie said bitterly, “or he would not have 
endured me so long. I have twice had the 
wedding postponed, chiefly, I believe, to en- 
rage my natural enemy, his sister, who is as 
much aggravated by my reluctance to marry 
him as by his desire to marry me. However, 
I also felt that imprisonment for life was 
approaching as the day drew near, and I told 
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him that if he did not defer the wedding 
I would run away. He knows I am capable 
of that, for twice I ran away from school. If 
his sister only knew that !” 

For a moment it was the old Babbie Gavin 
saw; but her glee was short-lived, and she 
resumed sedately : 

“They were kind to me at school, but the 
life was so dull and prim that I ran off in a 
gypsy dress of my own making. That is 
what it is to have gypsy blood in one. I was 
away for a week the first time, wandering 
the country alone, telling fortunes, dancing 
and singing in woods and sleeping in barns. I 
am the only woman in the world well brought 
up who is not afraid of mice and rats. That 
is my gypsy blood again. After that wild 
week I went back of my own will to the 
school, and no one knows of the escapade but 
my school-mistress and Lord Rintoul. The 
second time, however, I was detected singing 
in the street, and then my future husband was 
asked to take me away. Yet Miss Feversham 
cried when I left, and told me that I was the 
nicest girl she knew, as well as the most 
dreadful. She said she would love me as 
soon as I was not one of her boarders.” 

* And then you came to the Spittal ?” 

“Yes; and Lord Rintoul wanted me to 
say I was sorry for what I had done, but I 
told him I need not say that, for I was sure 
to do it again. As you know, I have done it 
several times since then ; and though I am a 
different woman since I knew you, I dare 
say I shall go on doing it at times all my life. 
You shake your head because you do not un- 
derstand. It is not that I make up my mind 
to break out in that way; I may not have 
had the least desire to do it for weeks, and 
then suddenly, when I am out riding, or at 
dinner, or at a dance, the craving to be a 
gypsy again is so strong that I never think 
of resisting it ; I would risk my life to gratify 
it. Yes, whatever my life in the future is 
to be, I know that must be part of it. I used 
to pretend at the Spittal that I had gone to 
bed, and then eseape by the window. I was 
mad with glee at those times, but I always 
returned before morning, except once, the 
last time I saw you, when I was away for 
nearly twenty-four hours. Lord Rintoul was 
so glad to see me come back then, that he 
almost forgave me for going away. There is 
nothing more to tell except that on the night 
of the riot it was not my gypsy nature that 
brought me to Thrums, but a desire to save 
the poor weavers. I had heard Lord Rintoul 
and the sheriff discussing the contemplated 
raid. I have hidden nothing from you. In 





| of Babbie’s character, but he would not.—. 


time, perhaps, I shall have suffered sufficiently 
for all my wickedness.” 

Gavin rose weariedly, and walked through 
the mud-house looking at her. 

*‘ This is the end of it all,” he said harshly, 
coming to a standstill. “I loved you, Babbie.” 

“No,” she answered, shaking her head. 
“You never knew me until now, and so it 
was not me you loved. I know what you 
thought I was, and I will try to be it now.” 

“Tf you had only told me this before,” 
the minister said sadly, “it might not have 
been too late.” 

“T thought you like all the other men I 
knew,” she replied, “until that night I came 
to the manse. It was only my face you 
admired at first.” 

“No, it was never that,” Gavin said with 
such conviction that her mouth opened in 
alarm to ask him if he did not think her 
pretty. She did not speak, however,* and 
he continued, “You must have known that 
I loved you from that first night.” 

“No; you only amused me,” she said, like 
one determined to stint nothing of the truth. 
“ Even at the well I laughed at your vows.” 

This wounded Gavin afresh, wretched as 
her story had made him, and he said tragically, 
“You have never cared for me at all.” 


“ Oh, always, always,” she answered, “‘since 
I knew what love was; and it was you who 
taught me.” 

Even in his misery he held his head high 


with pride. At least she did love him. 

“ And then,” Babbie said, hiding her face, 
“T could not tell you what I was because I 
knew you would loathe me. I could only go 
away.” 

She looked at him forlornly through her 
tears, and then moved toward the door. He 
had sunk upon a stool, his face resting on 
the table, and it was her intention to slip 
away unnoticed. But he heard the latch 
rise, and jumping up, said sharply, “ Babbie, 
I cannot give you up!” 

She stood in tears, swinging the door un- 
consciously with her hand. 

“Don’t say that you love me still,” she 
entreated; and then, letting her hand fall from 
the door, added imploringly, “Oh, Gavin, 
do you?” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MEANWHILE the Auld Lichts were in 
church, waiting for their minister, and it was 


* Because no such trivial idea crossed her mind. Mr. Ogilvy 
had the most mistaken conviction that, however unhappy she 
may be, a woman can always think of her face. I wanted him 
to let me strike out this passage, as conve ing a false impression 
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a full meeting, because nearly every well in 
Thrums had been scooped dry by anxious 
palms. Yet not all were there to ask God’s 
rain for themselves. Old Charles Yuill was in 
his pew, after dreaming thrice that he would 
break up when the drouth went; and Bell 
Christison had come, though her man lay dead 
at home, and she thought it could matter 
no more to her how things went in the 
world. 

You, who do not love that little congrega- 
tion, would have said that they were waiting 
placidly. But probably so simple a woman 
as Meggy Rattray could have deceived you 
into believing that because her eyes were 
downcast she did not notice who put the 
threepenny-bit into the plate. A few men 
were unaware that the bell was working 
over-time, most of them farmers with their 
eyes on the windows, but all the women at 
least were wondering. They knew better, 
however, than to bring their thoughts to their 
faces, and none sought to catch another’s eye. 
The men folk looked heavily at their hats in 
the seats in front. Even when Hendry 


Munn, instead of marching to the pulpit with 
the big Bible in his hands, came as far as 
the plate and signed to Peter Tosh, elder, 
that he was wanted in the vestry, you could 


not have guessed how every woman there, 
except Bell Christison, wished she was Peter 
Tosh. Peter was so taken aback that he 
merely gaped at Hendry, until suddenly he 
knew that his five daughters were furious 
with him, when he dived for his hat and 
staggered to the vestry with his mouth open. 
His boots cheeped all the way, but no one 
looked up. 

“T hadna noticed the minister was lang 
in coming,” Waster Lunny told me after- 
wards, “ but Elspeth noticed it, and with a 
quickness that baffles me she saw I was think- 
ing o’ other things. So she let out her foot 
at me. I gae a low host to let her ken I 
wasna sleeping, but in a minute out goes her 
foot again. Ay, syne I thocht I micht hae 
droppit my hanky into Snecky Hobart’s pew, 
but no, it was in my tails. Yet her hand was 
on the board, and she was working her fingers 
in a way that I kent meant she would like 
to shake me. Next I looked to see if I was 
sitting on her frock, the which tries a woman 
sair, but I wasna. ‘ Does she want to change 
Bibles wi’ me ?’ I wondered ; ‘ or is she slid- 
ing yont a peppermint to me?’ It was 
neither, so I edged as far frae her as I could 
gang. Weel, would you credit it, I saw her 
body coming nearer me inch by inch, though 
she was looking straucht afore her, till she 





was within kick o’ me, and then out apa} 

goes her foot. At that, dominie, I Jog 
patience, and I whispered fierce like, ‘Keep 
your foot to yoursel’, you limmer!’ Ay, her 
intent, you see, was to waken me to what 
was ga’en on, but I couldna be expected to 
ken that.” 

In the vestry Hendry Munn was now hold. 
ing counsel with three elders, of whom the 
chief was Lang Tammas. 

“The laddie I sent to the manse,” Hendry 
said, “canna be back this five minutes, and 
the question is how we're to fill up that time, 
I'll ring no langer, for the bell’s been in a 
passion ever since a quarter past eight. It’s 
as sweer to clang past the quarter as a horse 
to gallop by its stable.” 

“You could gang to your box and gie out 
a psalm, Tammas,” suggested John Spens, 

“And would a psalm sung wi sic an ob 
ject,” retorted the precentor, ‘‘ mount higher, 
think you, than a bairn’s kite? I'll insult 
the Almighty to screen no minister.” 

“You're screening him better by standing 
whaur you are,” said the imperturbable 
Hendry, “for as lang as you dinna show your 
face they'll think it may be you that’s miss 
ing instead o’ Mr. Dishart.” 

Indeed, Gavin’s appearance in church 
without the precentor would have been as 
surprising as Tammas’s without the minister. 
As certainly as the shutting of a money-box 
is followed by the turning of the key, did the 
precentor walk stiffly from the vestry to his 
box, a toll of the bell in front of the minister, 
Tammas’s halfpenny rang in the plate as 
Gavin passed T’nowhead’s pew, and Gavin's 
sixpence dropped with the snapping to of the 
precentor’s door. The two men might have 
been connected by a string that tightened at 
ten vards. 

“The congregation ken me ower weel,” 
Tammas said, “to believe 1 would keep the 
Lord waiting.” 

“And they are as sure o’ Mr. Dishart,” 
rejoined Spens, with spirit, though he feared 
the precentor on Sabbaths and at prayer- 
meetings. ‘ You're a hard man.” 

“JT speak the blunt truth,” Whamond 
answered. 

“ Ay,” said Spens, “and to tak’ credit for 
that may be like blawing that you're ower 
honest to wear claethes.” 

Hendry, who had gone to the door, re- 
turned now with the information that Mr. 
Dishart had left the manse two hours ago to 
pay visits, meaning to come to the prayer 
meeting before he returned home. : 

“There’s a quirk in this, Hendry,” said 
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Tosh. ‘ Was it Mistress Dishart the laddie 


? 


saw ¢’ 

“No,” Hendry replied. “It was Jean. 
She canna get to the meeting because the 
mistress is nervous in the manse by herself, 
and she didna like to tell her that he’s miss- 
ing for fear o’ alarming her. What are we 
to do now ¢” 

“ He’s an unfaithful shepherd,” cried the 
precentor, while Hendry again went out. “I 
see it written on the walls.” 

“J dinna,” said Spens, doggedly. 

“ Because,” retorted Tammas, “ having eyes 
you see not.” 

“Tammas, I aye thocht you was fond o’ 
Mr. Dishart.” 

“If my right eye were to offend me,” 
answered the precentor, “I would pluck it 
out. I suppose you think, and baith o’ you 
farmers too, that there’s no necessity for 
praying for rain the nicht? You'll be 
content, will you, if Mr. Dishart just drops 
in to the kirk some day accidental like, and 
offers up a bit prayer ?” 

“As for the rain,” Spens said, trium- 
phantly, “I wouldna wonder though it’s here 
afore the minister. You canna deny, Peter 
Tosh, that there’s been a smell o’ rain in 
the air this twa hours back.” 

“John,” Peter said agitatedly, “dinna speak 
so confidently. I’ve kent it,” he whispered, 
“since the day turned, but it wants to tak’ us 
by surprise, lad, and so I’m no letting on.” 

“See that you dinna make an idol o’ the 
rain,” thundered Whamond. ‘‘ Your thochts 
is no wi’ Him but wi’ the clouds, and whaur 
your thochts are there will your prayers 
stick also.” 

“Tf you saw my lambs,” Tosh began, and 
then ashamed of himself, said, looking up- 
wards, “He holds the rain in the hollow of 
His hand.” 

“And He’s closing His neive ticht on’t 
again,” said the precentor solemnly. ‘“Hear- 
ken to the wind rising.” 

“Woe is me!” cried Tosh, wringing his 
hands. “Is it fair, think you,” he said, 
passionately addressing the sky, “to show 
your wrath wi’ Mr. Dishart by ruining my 
neeps 7” 

“You were richt, Tammas Whamond,” 
Spens said, growing hard as he listened to 
the wind, “the sanctuary of the Lord has 
been profaned this nicht by him wha should 
be the chief pillar o’ the building.” 

They were lowering brows that greeted 
Hendry when he returned to say that Mr. 
Dishart had been seen last on the hill with 
the Glen Quharity dominie. 








‘Some thinks,” said the kirk-officer, “that 
he’s awa hunting for Rob Dow.” 

“ Nothing’ll excuse him,” replied Spens, 
“short o’ his having fallen ower the quarry.” 

Hendry’s was usually a blank face, but it 
must have looked troubled now, for Tosh 
was about to say, “ Hendry, you’re keeping 
something back,” when the precentor said it 
before him. 

*‘ Wi’ that story o’ Mr. Dishart’s murder, 
no mony hours auld yet,” the kirk-officer 
replied evasively, “we should be wary 0’ 
trusting gossip.” 

** What hae you heard ?” 

“It’s through the town,” Hendry answered, 
“that a woman was wi’ the dominie.” 

“A woman!” cried Tosh. “The woman 
there’s been sic talk about in connection wi’ 
the minister! Whaur are they now ?” 

“Tt’s no kent, but—the dominie was seen 
goin’ hame by himsel’.” 

‘Leaving the minister and her thegither,” 
cried three men at once. 

“Hendry Munn,” Tammas said sternly, 
“ there’s mair about this; wha is the woman ?” 

“They are liars,” Hendry answered, and 
shut his mouth tight. 

“Gie her a name, I say,” the precentor 
ordered, “or, as chief elder of this kirk, sup- 
ported by mair than half o’ the session, I com- 
mand you to lift your hat and go.” 

Hendry gave an appealing look to Tosh 
and Spens, but the precentor’s solemnity had 
cowed them. 

“They say, then,” he answered sullenly, 
“that it’s the Egyptian. Yes, and I believe 
they ken!” , 

The two farmers drew in this statement 
slowly, but Tammas Whamond jumped at 
the kirk-officer’s throat, and some who were 
in the church that night say they heard 
Hendry scream. Then the precentor’s fingers 
relaxed their grip, and he tottered into the 
middle of the room. 

“Hendry,” he pleaded, holding out his 
arms pathetically, “ tak’ back these words. 
Oh, man, have pity, and tak’ them back.” 

But Hendry could not, and then Lang 
Tammas’s mouth worked convulsively, and 
he sobbed, crying, “Nobody kent it, but 
mair than mortal son, O God, did I love the 
lad!” 

So seldom in a lifetime had any one seen 
into this man’s heart that Spens said, amazed, 

“Tammas, Tammas Whamond, it’s no like 
you to break down.” 

The rusty door of Whamond’s heart 
swung to. 

“Wha broke down?” he asked fiercely. 
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“Let no member of this session dare to break 
down till his work be done.” 

‘“What work ?” Tosh said uneasily. “We 
canna interfere.” 

“JT would rather resign,” Spens said, but 
shook when Whamond hurled these words 
at him. 

«¢ And Jesus said nto him, No man having 
put his hand to the plough and looking back 
is fit for the kingdom of God.’” 

“Tt mayna be true,” Hendry said eagerly. 

“ We'll soon see.” 

“ He would gie her up,” said Tosh. 

“Peter Tosh,” answered Whamond sternly, 
“T call upon you to d::miss the congregation.” 

“Should we no rather haud the meeting 
oursels }” 

“We have other work afore us,” replied 
the precentor. 

“ But what can I say ?” Tosh asked ner- 
vously. ‘ Will I offer up a prayer ?” 

“T warn you all,” broke in Hendry, “that 
though the congregation is sitting there 
quietly, they'll be tigers for the meaning 0’ 
this as soon as they’re in the street.” 

“‘ Let no ontruth be telled them,” said the 
precentor. “Peter Tosh, doyourduty. John 
Spens, remain wi’ me.” 

The church emptied silently, but a buzz 
of excitement rose outside. Many persons 
tried to enter the vestry, but were ordered 
away, and when Tosh joined his fellow-elders 
the people were collecting in animated groups 
in the square, or scattering through the wynds 
for news. 

“And now,” said the precentor, “TI call 
upon the three o’ you to come wi’ me. Hen- 
dry Munn, you gang first.” 

“T maun bide ahint,” Hendry said, with 
a sudden fear, “to lock up the kirk.” 

“Tl lock up the kirk,” Whamond answered 
harshly. 

* You maun gie me the keys, though,” en- 
treated the kirk-officer. 

“T’'ll take care o’ the keys,” said Whamond. 

“ T maun hae them,” Hendry said, “to open 
the kirk on Sabbath.” 

The precentor locked the doors, and but- 
toned up the keys in his trousers pocket. 

“Wha kens,” he said, in a voice of steel, 
“that the kirk’ll be open next Sabbath ?” 

“ Hae some mercy on him, Tammas,” Spens 
implored. “ He’s no twa-and-twenty.” 

“Wha kens,” continued the precentor, 
“but that the next time this kirk is opened 
it will be to preach it toom ?” 

“What road do we tak’ ?” 

“The road to the hill, whaur he was seen 
as ”» 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


_It would be coming on for a quarter-past 
nine, and a misty night, when I reached the 
school-house, and I was so weary of mind and 
body that I sat down without taking off my 
bonnet. I had left the door open, and I re. 
member listlessly watching the wind making 
a target of my candle-light, but never taking a 
sufficiently big breath todo more than frighten 
it. From this lethargy I was roused by the 
sound of wheels. 

In the daytime our glen road leads to 
many parts, but in the night only to the 
doctor’s, so that as certainly as the rush of 
a fire-engine tells its tale in cities does the 
gallop of a horse make farmers start up in 
bed and ery, “Who's ill?” I went to my 
door and listened to the trap coming ewiftly 
down the lonely glen, but I could not see it, 
for there was a trailing scarf of mist between 
the school-house and the road. Presently I 
heard the swish of the wheels in water, and 
so learned that they were crossing the ford 
to come tome. I had been unstrung by the 
events of the evening, and fear at once pressed 
thick upon me that this might be a sequel to 
them, as indeed it was. 

While still out of sight the trap stopped, 
and I heard some one jump from it. Then 
came this conversation as distinct as though 
it had been spoken into my ear : 

“Can you see the school-house now, 
McKenzie ?” 

“Tam groping for it, Rintoul. The mist 
seems to have made off with the path.” 

“Where are you, McKenzie? I have lost 
sight of you.” 

The mist was but a ribbon, and as these 
words were spoken McKenzie broke through 
it. I saw him, though to him I was only a 
stone at my door. 

“J have found the house, Rintoul,” he 
shouted, “and there is a light in it, so that 
the fellow has doubtless returned.” 

“Then wait a moment for me.” 

“Stay where you are, Rintoul, I entreat 
you, and leave him to me. He may recog- 
nise you.” 

“No, no, McKenzie, I am sure he never 
saw me before. I insist on accompanying 
you.” 

“Your excitement, Rintoul, will betray 
you. Let me go alone. I can question him 
without rousing his suspicions. Remember, 
she is only a gypsy to him.” 

“He will learn nothing from me. 
quite calm’now,” : 

“Rintoul, I warn you your manner will 


I am 
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betray you, and to-morrow it will be roared 
through the countryside that your bride ran 
away from the Spittal in a gypsy dress and 
had to be brought back by force.” 

The altercation may have lasted another 
minute, but the suddenness with which I 


learned Babbie’s secret had left my ears in- | 


capable of learning more. I daresay the two 
men started when they found me at my door, 
but they did not remember, as few do re- 
member who have the noisy day to forget it 
in, how far the voice carries in the night. 
They came as suddenly on me as I on 
them, for though they had given uninten- 
tional notice of their approach I had lost 
sight of the speakers in their amazing words. 
Onlya momentdid young McKenzie’s anxiety 
to be spokesman give me to regard Lord 
Rintoul. 


steady on them. His teeth had grip of his 
underlip as if this was a method of control- 
ling his agitation, and he was opening and 
shutting his hands restlessly. He had a dog 
with him that I was to meet again. 

“Well met, Mr. Ogilvy,” said McKenzie, 
who knew me slightly, having once acted as 
judge at a cock-fight in'the school-house. “We 


were afraid we should have to rouse you out 
of bed.” 

“You will step inside?” I asked awk- 
wardly, and while I spoke I was wondering 
how long it would be before the earl’s excite- 
ment broke out. 

“Tt is not necessary,” McKenzie answered 


hurriedly. “My friend and I (this is Mr. 
McClure) have been caught in the mist with- 
out a lamp, and we thought you could per- 
haps favour us with one.” 

“Unfortunately I have nothing of the 
kind,” I said, and the state of mind I was in 
is shown by my answering seriously. 

“Then we must wish you a good night and 
Manage as best we can,” he said, and then 
before he could touch, with affected indif- 
ference, on the real object of their visit, the 
alarmed earl said angrily, “McKenzie, no 
more of this.” 

“No more of this delay, do you mean, 
McClure ?” asked McKenzie, and then turn- 
ing to me said, “By the way, Mr. Ogilvy, I 
think this is our second meeting to-night. I 
met you on the road afew hours ago with 
your wife. Or was it your daughter ?” 

“It was neither, Mr. McKenzie,” I an- 
swered, with the calmness of one not yet 
recovered from a shock. “It was a gypsy 
girl.” 





I saw that he was a thin man and | 
tall, straight in the figure, but with his head | 
partly sunk into his shoulders and not very | 





“Where is she now ?” cried Rintoul 
sharply; but McKenzie, speaking loudly 
at the same time, tried to drown his inter- 
ference as one obliterates writing by writing 
over it. 

* A strange companion for a schoolmaster,” 
he-said. ‘ What became of her ?” 

“T left her near Caddam Wood,” I replied, 
“but she is probably not there now.” 

“Ah, they are strange creatures these 
gypsies,” he said, casting a warning look at 
the earl. “Now I wonder where she had 
been bound for ?” 

“There is a gypsy encampment on the 
hill,” I answered, though I cannot say why. 

“She is there!” exclaimed Rintoul, and 
was done with me. 

“T daresay,” McKenzie said indifferently. 
“ However, it is nothing to us. Good night, 
sir.” 

The earl had started for the trap, but 
McKenzie’s salute reminded him of a for- 
gotten courtesy, and, despite his agitation, 
he came back to apologise. I admired him 
for this. Then my thkoughtlessness must 
needs mar all. 

“Good night, Mr. McKenzie,” I said. 
“Good night, Lord Rintoul.” 

I had addressed him by his real name. 
Never a turnip fell from a bumping laden 
cart, and the driver more unconscious of it, 
than I that I had dropped that word. I 
re-entered the house, but had not reached my 
chair when McKenzie’s hand fell roughly on 
me and I was swung round. 

“Mr. Ogilvy,” he said, the more savagely 
I doubt not because his passions had been 
chained so long, “you know more than you 
would have us think. Beware, sir, of recog- 
nising that gypsy should you ever see her 
again in different attire. I advise you to 
have forgotten this night when you waken 
to-morrow morning.” 

With a menacing gesture he left me, and I 
sank into a chair, glad to lose sight of the 
glowering eyes with which he had pinned 
me to the wall. I did not hear the trap cross 
the ford and resume its journey. When I 
looked out next the night had fallen very 
dark, and the glen was so deathly in its 
drowsiness that I thought not even the cry 
of murder could tear its eyes open. 

The earl and McKenzie would be some 
distance still from the hill when the office- 
bearers had scoured it in vain for their 
minister. The gypsies, now dancing round 
their fires to music that, on ordinary occa- 
sions, Lang Tammas would have stopped by 
using his fists to the glory of God, had seen 
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no minister, they said, and disbelieved in the 
existence of the mysterious Egyptian. 

“ Liars they are to trade,” Spens declared 
to his companions, “ but now and again they 
speak truth, like a standing clock, and I’m 
beginning to think the minister’s lassie was 
invented in the square.” 

*‘ Not so,” said the precentor, “ for we saw 
her oursels a short year syne, and Hendry 
Munn there allows there’s townsfolk that hae 
passed her in the glen mair recently.” 

“T only allowed,” Hendry said cautiously, 
“that some sic talk had shot up sudden-like 
in the town. Them that pretends they saw 
her says she joukit quick out o’ sicht.” 

“‘ Ay, and there’s another quirk in that,” 
responded the suspicious precentor. 

“se uphaud the minister’s sitting in the 
manse in his slippers by this time,” Hendry 
said. 

“Tm willing,” replied Whamond, “to 
gang back and speer, or to search Caddam 
next, but let the matter drop I winna, 
though I ken you're a’ awid to be hame now.” 

“ And naturally,” retorted Tosh, “for the 
nicht’s coming on as black as pick, and by 
the time we're at Caddam we'll no even see 
the trees.” 

Toward Caddam, nevertheless, they ad- 
vanced, hearing nothing but a distant wind 
and the whish of their legs against the broom. 

“Whaur’s John Spens?” Hendry said 
suddenly. 

‘They turned back, and found Spens rooted 
to the ground, as a boy becomes motionless 
when he thinks he is within arm’s reach of 
a nest, and the bird sitting on the eggs. 

“What do you see, man?” Hendry whis- 
pered. 

“ As sure as death,” answered Spens, awe- 
struck, “I felt a drap of rain.” 

“It’s no rain were here to look for,” 
said the precentor. 

“Peter Tosh,” cried Spens, “it was a 
drap! Oh, Peter! How are you looking at me 
so queer, Peter, when you should be thank- 
ing the Lord for the promise that’s in that 
drap ?” 

“Come away,” Whamond said, impati- 
ently ; but Spens answered, “No till I’ve 
offered up a prayer for the promise that’s in 
that drap. Peter Tosh, you’ve forgotten to 
take off your bonnet.” 

“Think twice, John Spens,” gasped Tosh, 
“afore you pray for rain this nicht.” 

The others thought him crazy, but he went 
on, with a catch in his voice: 

“T felt a drap o’ rain mysel’, just afore it 
came on dark so hurried, and my first im- 








pulse was to wish I could carry that dra 
about wi’ me, and look at it. But, John 
Spens, when I looked up I saw sic a change 
running ower the sky that I thocht hell had 
taen the place o’ heaven, and that there was 
waterspouts gathering therein for the drown- 
ing o’ the world.” 

“There’s no water in hell,” the precentor 
said grimly. 

“Genesis ix.,” said Spens, “ verses 8 to 17, 
Ay but, Peter, you’ve startled me, and I’m 
thinking we should be stepping hame. Is 
that a licht ?” 

“Tt'll be in Nanny Webster's,” Hendry 
said, after they had all regarded the light. 

“T never heard that Nanny needed a 
candle to licht her to her bed,” the precentor 
muttered. 

“She was awa to meet Sanders the day 
as he came out o’ the Tilliedrum gao ” 
Spens remembered, “and I daresay the licht 
means they’re hame again.” 

“Tt’s weel kent—— ” began Hendry, and 
would have recalled his words. 

“Hendry Munn,” cried the precentor, “if 
you hae minded onything that may help us, 
out wi't.” 

“JT was just minding,” the kirk-officer 
answered reluctantly, “that Nanny allows 
it’s Mr. Dishart that has been keeping her 
frae the poorhouse. You canna censure him 
for that, Tammas.” 

“CanI no?” retorted Whamond. ‘“ What 
business has he to befriend a woman that 
belongs to another denomination? I'll see 
to the bottom o’ that this nicht. Lads, 
follow me to Nanny’s, and dinna be surprised 
if we tind baith the minister and the Egyptian 
there.” 

They had not advanced many yards when 
Spens jumped to the side, crying, “ Be wary, 
that’s no the wind; it’s a machine!” 

Immediately the doctor's dog-cart was 
close to them, with Rob Dow for its only 
occupant. He was driving slowly ; otherwise 
Whamond could not have escaped the horse’s 
hoofs. 

“Ts that you, Rob Dow?” said the pre- 
centor sourly. ‘I tell you you'll be gaoled 
for stealing the doctor’s machine.” 

“The Hielandman wasna muckle hurt 
Rob,” Hendry said, more good-naturedly. 

“JT ken that,” replied Rob, scowling at the 
four of them. ‘What are you doing here 
on sic'a nicht?” 

“Do you see anything strange in the 
nicht, Rob?” Tosh asked apprehensively. 

“It’s sitting to rain,” Dow replied. “I 


| dinna see it, but I feel it.” 
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“ Ay,” said Tosh eagerly, “but will it be | Mr. Dishart here?” he demanded, with an 


a saft, cowdie sweet ding-on ?” 

“ Let the heavens open if they will,” inter- 
posed Spens recklessly. “I would swap 
the drouth for rain though it comes down in 
a sheet as in the year twelve.” 

“And like a sheet it'll come,” replied 
Dow, “and the deil ‘Il blaw it about wi’ his 
biggest bellowses.” ; 

Tosh shivered, but Whamond shook him 
roughly, saying, 

“Keep your oaths to yoursel’, Rob Dow, 
and tell me, hae you seen Mr. Dishart ?” 

“T hinna,” Rob answered curtly, preparing 
to drive on. 

“Nor the lassie they call the Egyptian ?” 

Rob leaped from the dog-cart, crying, 
“What does that mean ?” 

“Hands off,” said the precentor, retreating 
from him. “It means that Mr. Dishart 
neglected the prayer-meeting this nicht to 
philander after that heathen woman.” 

“We're no sure ot, Tammas,” remon- 
strated the kirk-officer. Dow stood quite 
still.. “I believe Rob kens it’s true,” Hendry 
added sadly, “or he would hae flown at your 
throat, Tammas Whamond, for saying these 
words.” 

‘Even this did not rouse Dow. 

“Rob doesna worship the minister as he 
used to do,” said Spens. 

“And what for no?” cried the precentor. 
“Rob Dow, is it because you’ve found out 
about this woman ?” 

“You're a pack o’ liars,” roared Rob, 
desperately, “‘and if you say again that ony 
wandering hussy has haud o’ the minister, 
Yl let you see whether I can loup at 
throats.” 

“You'll swear by the Book,” asked Wha- 
mond, relentlessly, ‘‘ that you’ve seen neither 
o’ them this nicht, nor them thegither at any 
time ?” 

“Tso swear by the Book,” answered poor 
loyal Rob. “But what makes you look for 





uneasy look at the light in the mud-house. 

“Go hame,” replied the precentor, “and 
deliver up the machine you stole, and leave 
the session to do its duty. John, we maun 
fathom the meaning o’ that licht.” 

Dow started, and was probably at that 
moment within an ace of felling Whamond. 

“Tl come wi’ you,” he said, hunting in 
his mind for a better way of helping Gavin. 

They were at Nanny’s garden, but in the 
darkness Whamond could not find the gate. 
Rob climbed the paling, and was at once lost 
sight of. Then they saw his head obscure 
the window. They did not, however, hear 
the groan that startled Babbie. 

“There’s nobody there,” Rob said, coming 
back, “but Nanny and Sanders. You'll 
mind Sanders was to be freed the day.” 

“T’'ll go in and see Sanders,” said Hendry, 
but the precentor pulled him back, saying, 
“You'll do nothing o’ the kind, Hendry 
Munn ; you'll come awa wi’ me now to the 
manse.” 

“Tt’s mair than me and Peter’ll do, then,” 
said Spens, who had been consulting with 
the other farmer. ‘“ We're gaun as straucht 
hame as the darkness’ll let us.” 

With few more words the session parted, 
Spens and Tosh setting off for their farms, 
and Hendry accompanying the precentor 
across the hill. No one will ever know 
where Dow went. I can fancy him, however, 
returning to the wood, and there drawing rein. 
I can fancy his mind made up to watch the 
mud-house until Gavin and the gypsy sepa- 
rated, and then pounce upon her. I daresay 
his whole plot could be condensed into a sen- 
tence, “If she’s got rid o’ this nicht, we may 
cheat the session yet.” But this is mere 
surmise. All I know is, that he waited 
near Nanny’s house, and by-and-by heard 
another trap coming up Windyghoul. That 
was just before the ten o’clock bell began to 
ring. 
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THE WAY OF HOLINESS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xix. 16—30; Romans y. 
‘“WHAT LACK I YET?”’ 


THs was the second question that the 


rich young man put to the Lord. Like 
XXXII—40 





the first it was the utterance of a sincere and 
transparent spirit ; unlike the first it betrays 
disappointment and surprise. Wishing to 
inherit eternal life, he asked to be shown the 
way of earning it. Christ’s method here was 


perfectly His own. Instead of telling him, 
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as some of our modern teachers would have 
told him, that “ doing was deadly,” and that 
all claimed of him was to believe, He dis- 
tinctly and emphatically enjoined the ob- 
serving of the moral law, and urged that the 
keeping the commandments, so far from hav- 
ing become a matter that might now be 
dispensed with, was the one essential condi- 
tion of entering into life. The answer in- 
stantly came, “ All these things have I kept 
from my youth up. What lack I yet?” 
That he really thought so is plain from the 
way in which Jesus treated him and felt 
towards him. St. Mark, always quick to see 
details, and the only one of the Evangelists 
who notices that he “came running, and 
kneeled to Him,” also observes, “ Jesus be- 
holding him, loved Him.” It is impossible 
for Christ to love a false soul, and it is 
equally impossible for Him to be feeble in 
His treatment of any souls, or to withhold 
the truth because it might inflict pain. We 
know what followed and the result that came 
of it. “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and come 
and follow me.” Instantly the young man 
started back. He had not been prepared for 
a sacrifice which seemed both above and be- 
yond him. He took one quick peep into the 
kingdom of heaven, found that there was no 
rose-crowned way to the King’s feet, and, with 
the profound sadness of one who had seen 
Christ, weighed Him, and did not think Him 
worth as much to him as the world was, 
quietly went away. We need not pass judg- 
ment on him. In our secret hearts, if we 
please, we may cherish tender hopes of him, 
but it was a frightful risk he ran in saying 
* No” to Christ, and it is a significant cir- 
eumstance that we never hear of him again. 
Now this question, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” is 
the normal, irresistible, and constantly-re- 
eurring question of every Christian soul that 
seeks salvation from the power of sin, as 
well as from the punishment of it, and to 
put on Christ as well as to be made white in 
His blood. Among many others, it includes 
these four things—essential and among the 
first ; an absolute spirit of sacrifice; a sys- 
tematic and continuous devotion ; growth in 
the intellectual as well as in the moral appre- 
hension of God ; a vital and joyful anticipa- 
tion of the glory in front. The first condi- 
tion is, to be quite, and always, and altogether 
for God. This young man had not yet 
attained to this perfection, and felt for the 
moment unwilling to attain to it. He kept 
something back, and in keeping it back kept 





himself back. As already observed, the Lord 
did not wait to parley with his ignorance, or 
to reason with him about his self-righteous. 
ness, or to make it plain to him that a better 
obedience than his own was needful to jus- 
tify him before God. It would have been at 
that moment beside the purpose, and a mere 
waste of time. To see Jesus is the only, not 
merely the shortest, way of discovering our 
own insufficiency and sinfulness. Had he fol- 
lowed Jesus, as he was asked to do, he would 
soon have learned two things, and in the 
learning of them he would have found great 
reward : that Jesus can recompense us more 
than heart can think for all we surrender for 
His sake; and that to be found in Him 
not having our own righteousness, but His 
through personal and spiritual union with 
Him, is the way of holiness, and of usefulness, 
and of peace. We, too, are apt to deceive 
ourselves as he did ; we, too, in our own 
way, though we do not express it in the same 
language, have often a quiet impression that 
we are keeping all the commandments suffi- 
cier‘ly, and inheriting the eternal life. One 
day a tremendous duty opens before us, and 
we are aghast at its hardness. What shall 
we do ’—what shall we answer? Is Christ 
deserving of everything from us, or only of 
part ? It is a tremendous test, which all can- 
notstand. A systematic and continuous devo- 
tion is essential to close union with Christ, 
and to the fruition of that which some of 
us feel to be the blessedest, yet find to be 
the hardest, of all Christian privileges—a 
constant sense of His presence. No doubt 
Christian souls greatly differ in this matter. 
For some much less time actually spent in 
prayer is needful than for others, though it 
should be premised that where the time is 
short, all the more need is there to protect it 
from distraction, and to make it, what all 
real prayer ever must be, hard work. We 
have no right to impose on others rules of 
devotion which Christ has not ordained. He 
is the soul’s Master, we must each of us give 
account to Him. Yet there are some features 
which our Lord has emphasised, and St. 
Paul—incessancy, simplicity, filialness, reve- 
rence, submission, full assurance of faith, adora- 
tion of God for His own sake, praise, and 
intercession. The measure of our sanctity, 
the fruitfulness of our labours, the influence 
of our example, the serenity of our temper, 
the manhood of our entire nature, and the 
joy of our daily service will all depend on 
prayer. Christ could not dispense with 
prayer, and the more filled His life was with 
duty the fuller was it of prayer. So must 
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it be with us. Then, and then only, we 
shall come to understand that deep sentence, 
“Henceforth I call you not servants, but 
friends.” To be living under His eye, seek- 
ing His glory, continually going to Him for 
the cleansing of His blood, looking for His 
appearing, and anticipating His weleoome— 
here is the secret of knowing the love which 
passeth knowledge, and so of being surely, 
constantly, if unconsciously, transformed into 
His likeness. 

Growth in the apprehension of the truth 
of God, as well as in the fruition of His love, 
is another secret of progressive holiness. All 
departments of the regenerate spirit should 
move and grow together. The understand- 
ing must not be starved, for it is the organ 
by which we apprehend God. It is wonder- 
ful how greatly St. Paul, whom some appa- 
rently suppose to be exclusively occupied 
with faith, insists on the value of knowledge, 
as edifying as well as illuminative, edifying 
because illuminative. So our Lord: “ This is 
life eternal, that they might know Thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 
hast sent.” To know is to live; but we do 
not know all at once, and life, being capable 
of illimitable increase, is always incomplete, 
often feeble, languid, and slow. We need 


nimbleness as well as solidity of mind ; elas- 
ticity as well as tenacity ; humility, which 
dreads arrogance in the science of heavenly 
things ; firmness, lest we let go that which 


we have and so lose our crown. We must 
not be content with rudiments and elements, 
but must press on to those things which are 
before. Then a double reward will ensue. 
We shall grow steadily into a better under- 
standing of each other, and we shall not 
treat our brother when he differs from us as 
if he sought a quarrel, or meant an insult. 
It will also help us to stability : a receptive, 
candid, modest, assimilating temper of mind 
1s a great protection against rapid changes 
and quick impulses to novelty. A mind 
shut up in a cast-iron envelope, when one of 
its barriers is suddenly removed, and it looks 
out into a new world, the existence of which 
it had not previously suspected, is first be- 
wildered, then delighted, then tempted to 
make a somersault, and to find itself in the 
end landed it hardly knows where. To be 
kept from being tossed about with every 
wind of doctrine, ripe and complete know- 
ledge is the first condition. But it cannot 
all come at once just by wishing for it when 
it 1s wanted, and the temper that desires, 
acquires, digests, and assimilates knowledge 
cannot be ours in a day. 





The hope of glory as the secret consolation 
of the soul is an unspeakable stimulant to 
duty, and steadies while it exhilarates. If 
that young man could have looked forward, 
and just asked himself what his great posses- 
sions would be worth to him when life was 
waning and eternity opening to his gaze, he 
would have thought more of Christ and less 
of the world. We need not speculate, we 
ought to contemplate. We do not wish to 
die, but just because we see how little 
death even interrupts God’s plans for us, 
it ought hardly to be even a factor in 
our calculations. ‘To be with Christ is 
far better,” though, in the Apostle’s mind, 
“to live is Christ.” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Mark ix. 42—50; Luke xix. 26—35; Rev. iii. 1—6, 


‘‘TF THE SALT HAVE LOST ITS SAVOUR, WHEREWITH 
SHALL IT BE SEASONED ?”’ 


Curist told His disciples that they were to 
be the light of the world and the salt of the 
earth ; and He pressed the responsibility by 
emphasising the fact. “ Yeare ” this already, 
He said; recognise it, and live up to it. 
They are the light of the world in the sense 
of revealing God to men in His purpose, 
character, and government by their own per- 
sonal dispositions and conduct. Man is in 
a real sense the mirror of God. A Christian 
is but little aware how he is constantly either 
prejudicing men against God, or attracting 
them to Him by his daily life. So again they 
are the salt of the earth. Salt has two pro- 
perties: one of protecting from decay, the 
other of flavouring food. Christians have by 
their character and diligence to keep alive in 
men’s hearts the divine ideal of duty and 
goodness. They have also by their very pre- 
sence and conversation, without a thought 
of arrogance, without a feeling of superiority, 
with tact and gentleness, wisdom and cha- 
rity, to make men round them feel that there 
are two worlds to be thought of and lived 
for ; and that here is not our rest. 

The question which our Lord put so directly 
and solemnly suggests a very common ten- 
dency, indicates also a subtle and almost 
fatal peril. The tendency is that of deterio- 
ration ; the peril is that of its irremediable- 
ness. There is such a thing as moral and 
spiritual decay, in standard, motive, devo- 
tion, sacrifice, and goodness. The Epistles 
to the Seven Churches give proof enough of 
this were it wanted. Each true and tender 
heart will readily, tremblingly, ask itself, 
* Lord, is it 1?” 
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What are the signs of it; where is the 
danger of it ? 

One sign is to be found in a lowered and 
attenuated ideal. Christ has little by little 
become almost a personal stranger. We do 
not seek His company, watch His eye, listen 
for His voice. The thought of Him does not 
send a thrill of joy into the heart. We have 
not renounced Him, uor consciously taken 
another Lord in His place ; but we have 
lagged so far behind in the journey that He 
is quite out of our sight and reach. We can 
no more honestly say, as once we could say 
with a kind of rapture, “ He is chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely.” It is 
the inevitable result from this changed rela- 
tionship to Christ that the cross has dropped 
from our back (we did not feel it drop, nor 
do we miss it now that it is gone) ; there is 
nothing in our lives, or activities, or general 
profession, that is irksome or troublesome, 
compelling sacrifice, and earning joy. The 
world is apparently neither better nor worse 
for us; really it is much worse, the candle 
is still in its place, still feebly burning, 
but in a moment it may go out, and then 
where shall we be? Another indication of 
this common and woful deterioration is a 
growing indifference to all great enterprise 
for Christ. Mission work must we think be 
very near the heart of the Saviour who died 
to redeem the world. Few things are more 
exhilarating, more invigorating, more uplift- 
ing, more solemnising than a mighty gather- 
ing of Christian people, met, let us say, fora 
great missionary anniversary, to hear the 
glad tidings of the progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and to return to their homes, 
stirred, joyful, thankful. The heart that is 
cold to all this, sceptical about it, indifferent 
toit, and that looks back on days when every 
word spoken, every blow siruck, every tri- 
umph won for Jesus, was a joy which few 
things else equalled, has good reason for ask- 
ing itself what has happened to it to make the 
growth of the kingdom of Christ so small 
and dull and unattractive and commonplace 
a thing. The change is assuredly not in the 
purpose of Jesus, nor in the value of the 
soul, nor in the duty of the Church, which is 
His Body. 

Another sign of the salt losing its saltness 
is in a deepening indifference to truth for its 
own sake, though not unfrequently accompa- 
nied with an augmenting fierceness of con- 
troversy and a spirit of partisanship in con- 
tending with those who are on the other side. 
There is no test of the sincerity of our love of 





speakably irksome to some of us) of tryin; 

to show our brother, who is presumptuous 
enough to differ from us, that we are right 
and that he is wrong, surer than this—is the 
one wish of our heart to win him into the 
deeper and richer knowledge of Jesus ; or 
do we simply wish to conquer him as a spoil 
for our self-love? We ought to be more 
and more in love with truth, and to be in- 
creasingly capable of learning it and passing 
it on to others, and to separate the wheat 
from the chaff and the spirit from the form. 
When we become careless about truth we are 
becoming careless towards God. But most 
of the heat and passion of religious contro- 
versy has nothing of the fire of God in it, 
Few forms of self-deceit are more treacher- 
ous or more hardening thanthat which thinks 
to contend for the truth without love. Once 
more, nothing tends more to rob salt of its 
saltness, and the Christian of his usefulness, 
than inconsistency in the use and enjoyment 
of what weunderstand by earthlyand worldly 
things. ‘“ All things are lawful for me, but 
all things are not expedient. All things are 
lawful for me, but I will not be brought 
under the power of any.” We are not so 
strict as our fathers were, and we may be 
wise in our fuller liberty. We love art and 
music; fiction is no longer tabooed as an 
altogether evil thing; we have ceased to 
try to discipline our children into a wise 
Christian liberty by a perpetual No. It 
is to be hoped that they will requite us. 
But it still remains as true as it ever was, 
that there is a world we are not to love, 
if the Father’s love is to be in us; that the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of the life are not of the Father but 
of the world; it is still true that the fashion 
of this world passeth away, and that he 
who will be the friend of the world must be 
content to be the enemy of God. Nothing 
so weakens, paralyses, finally destroys a 
Christian’s influence as inconsistency. To 
aim at both worlds is usually to end in en- 
joying neither. If we want to have our aims 
lowered, our ideals despised, our aspirations 
crushed, our secret longing for God and com- 
munion with Him little by little dissipated, 
let us use our freedom and go where others 
do, and do what others do, letting Sunday 
lose its hallowed repose, and making our 
devotions short, that we may fill up the 
languid spaces with visiting our friends. 
But we do it at our peril. No man can serve 
two masters. There can be for us no new 
gospel to stir us into repentance ; it is an old 


truth when we are fulfilling the duty (so un- | worn-out story. Not even the Holy Spirit 
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of God can rekindle the fire that has gone 
out in a soul which has deliberately quenched 
His presence. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Luke viii. 41—56; Acts xix. 1—12. 


‘‘WHO TOUCHED ME ?”’ 


TuE action of this poor woman has been 
pitied as feeble, and even blamed as super- 
stitious. Surely such a censure is as silly as 
it is cruel. Could she have done anything 
else {—nay, could she have done anything 
better? ‘The crowd hindered her from closer 
access to the Lord. So simple and true was 
her faith in Him, that all she deemed need- 
ful was just to touch Him. Somewhere, 
whether hand or raiment, mattered not. She 
was sure of His pity, and of His power. 
Where she failed was in her promptness to 
confess Him. But when she felt that tender, 
searching, encouraging lock gazing full on 
her she threw her fears to the winds, and 
like a lame man who has no more need of 
his crutches, made her difficult way to the 
Saviour’s feet. He, at least, did not upbraid 
her for unbelief ; all He desired, for her own 
good and that of the multitude, was that she 
should give glory to God. If that was super- 
stitious, the more we have of such super- 
stitiousness the better. If hers was but 


a weak faith, where is the happy Christian 
to show us a stronger ? 

There is a mystery, let us confess, in 
Christ’s question, ‘Who touched me?” and 
His explanation of His. question does not 


make it less mysterious. ‘Some one hath 
touched me, for I perceive that virtue hath 
gone out of me.” A similar incident is 
recorded in an earlier part of the Gospel, 
where we read, “ the whole multitude sought 
to touch Him, for there went virtue out of 
Him, and healed them all.” 

Whatever other truths may be contained 
in this question, one is plain, and very perti- 
nent to our subject—the Way of Holiness. 
The truth is, that in the person of our Incar- 
nate Lord dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head in a body, that fulness being for the 
life and growth and usefulness of His Church. 
The inference from this truth—it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of it—is 
that it is the personal touch of the regenerate 
soul in its spiritual union with Christ, in the 
exercise of its daily activities, its private 
devotion, its continuous self-surrender, that 
differentiates the standing and usefulness of 
one soul from another soul, and at once cre- 





ates and explains the difference in joy and 
sanctity and power. We need to be in con- 
stant, though not always conscious, touch 
with the Incarnate Lord, if we are to receive 
fresh supplies of His grace, and helpful 
glimpses of His presence. Too many of His 
true and faithful followers are content to 
stand outside in the ante-chamber, knowing 
that He is at hand if He is wanted, instead 
of pressing into His presence to be under the 
very gaze of the King. We need to touch 
Him, as that blessed woman did, in our hum- 
blest and most commonplace duties, that He 
may be glorified in the motive which fulfils 
them as unto Him, and that we be strength- 
ened and consoled in the thought that they 
secretly help to edify us into His image. We 
need to touch Him—how strange that it 
should be needful to say it—in our prayers. 
Do we always feel that He hears us, and 
that we deserve (so far as it is possible) that 
He should hear us? Do we always see the 
sceptre held out and touch the tip of it, and 
feel a smile on the King’s face, and rise glad- 
dened by the assurance of His love? Do we 
always touch Him when we read His word 
—that meeting-place of God and man— 
where He speaks and we listen, where He 
feeds and we eat? No, we know that we do 
not. The kingdom of heaven is not taken 
by languor, but by strenuous effort, and only 
the violent, i.e. those who greatly care, are 
conquerors by the power of God. Do we 
always touch Him in the Communion of 
His love There we come to obey His dying 
word, to commemorate His atoning sacrifice, 
to feed on Him the living bread, to be washed 
and made white in the precious blood, one 
drop of which could wash all the sin of the 
world into perfect whiteness. Yet often we 
are so dull, so sleepy, so formal, so mecha- 
nical, that instead of touching Jesus, whereby 
virtue goes out of Him into us, we simply 
touch Him as the ignorant, curious multitude 
touched and jostled Him; and we wonder 
that we are not stronger for our heavenly 
food, and the fault is in ourselves. Loving, 
constant, personal fellowship with Jesus in 
all we do, wherever we may be, in the world 
or out of the world, in the busy street or on 
a sick-bed, is the one secret of a growing and 
consistent holiness ;—not the Bible, without 
Him ; not the Sacraments, without Him ; not 
a dozen lives feverish with restless activities, 
without Him ; not all our goods given to feed 
the poor ; not even the yielding of our bodies 
to be burned. “ Abide in me and I in you;” 
“ As the branch cannot bear fruit except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye 
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abide in me ;” “ He that abideth in me and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; 
for without me ye can do nothing.” 

Blessed, blessed Jesus ! why should it be 
so hard for us ever to cleave to Thee, closely 
to walk with Thee, to cast all our cares on 
Thee, to make Thee our guide, and master, 
and friend? Conquer us by Thy love, and 
draw us by Thy constraining tenderness, and 
never let us rest till we are quite Thine. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xviii. 21—35; 1 John iv. 7—21. 


*¢ LORD, HOW OFT SHALL MY BROTHER SIN AGAINST 
ME, AND I FORGIVE HIM ?”’ 


WE are not told what suggested this 
question. Possibly some personal trouble 
in the apostle’s own experience, which, while 
revealing to him the exceeding difficulty of 
sincere forgiveness under certain circum- 
stances, also made him really anxious to 
know his duty both towards man and God. 
Christ answered him, first of all by what 
sounds like a counsel of perfection, to teach 
the bewildered disciple how little he had as 
yet gauged the wideness and loftiness of his 
duty; then enforced it by a parable, in which 
he was to contemplate the boundless love of 
God as the ensample and model for His chil- 
dren; and the absolute incompatibleness of 
resentment harboured in the soul either with 
our acceptance with God as His reconciled 
children, or our growth into His image. “So 
likewise shall my Heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses.” 

The point on which I desire now to dwell 
is to show that a harboured resentment—or 
what the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
ominously calls a “root of bitterness ”—is 
fatal both to the life and growth of the soul ; 
and that no amount of religious activity, no 
punctuality of attendance on Divine ordi- 
nances, no righteous jealousy for sound doc- 
trine, no amount of philanthropic effort or 
self-sacrificing devotion, can in any sense 
compensate for the lack of charity. The 
supreme effort of charity—to strong and 
deeply sensitive natures it is sometimes an 
effort like tearing out a heart-string with 
one’s own hands—and the indispensable test 
of personal forgiveness by God is readiness 
to forgive others—again and again and again 
where the sin is confessed and the genuine- 
ness of the repentance manifested. Where 
this is not recognised or yielded, the heart 
must be shrouded in a frightful delusion as 





to its own forgiveness ; and the moral tissues 
of the soul will be slowly petrifying into 
death. In a subject like this, so vital to 
salvation and to holiness, we must be sure 
of our principles, distinct in our definitions 
and real in our claims. In other words, we 
must be quite clear as to the nature of 
Christ’s command; we must be reasonably 
sure that the conditions He imposed are 
actually fulfilled ; we must not be extrava- 
gant or exacting in claiming from human 
nature what Christ Himself did not claim, 
and what it might be even injurious as well 
as inequitable to enforce. First of all there 
must be confession of the sin about which 
forgiveness is asked, or forgiveness of it 
would only be thrown back in our face asa 
sort of gratuitous insult, and harden the 
offender as well as wound ourselves. Con- 
fession is an indispensable condition of 
forgiveness, and a condition not always 
fulfilled. 

Then repentance must go with confession, 
to test its sincerity and accentuate its value, 
or we shall be merely helping a soul to 
deceive and corrupt itself by self-interested 
mendacity, and give it no sort of aid in 
restoring it to self-respect and virtue. Of 
course there are different tests of repentance. 
One is, not to repeat the offence. Another 
is, to accept a salutary discipline. Another, 
as indicated in the parable, is to attempt at 
least reparation and atonement. 

Again, the more frequently that the offence 
is repeated, and advantage taken of a facile 
and generous charity, the greater will be the 
need of sufficiently assuring ourselves that 
the repentance is not the expression of 
deliberate hypocrisy, and so of protecting 
ourselves, in the interests of society as well 
as our own, from being insolently imposed 
upon. In our Lord’s own parable we possess 
a flagrant instance of the hardening effect on 
a base soul of a magnificent and entire for- 
giveness. The unrighteous servant at any 
rate had no second chance of liberty and 
pardon. “His Lord was wroth and delivered 
him to the tormentors till he should pay all 
that was due unto him.” It is a question of 
course what is precisely meant by the word 
“trespasses.” The Greek word in the Lord's 
prayer means “debts.” Our Lord did not 
mean that we are in all cases to excuse 
money obligations, merely because it may be 
inconvenient to discharge them. In some 
cases it may be right; yet it cannot be 
enforced as an universal law, or the very 
principles of commercial integrity would be 
continually violated, and society could not 
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hold together for a week. But it must mean 
offences in backbiting, in temper, in neglect 
of obvious duties, in flagrant deceit, in 
wrongs which pierce as with the woundings 
of a sword, and lacerate the very tissues of 
the soul. Now here it is that we must face 
things with absolute truthfulness, and con- 
sider our Lord’s command with dutiful, 
sincere, and intelligent reverence. 

1. We are always in our heart to forgive, 
I take it, though until forgiveness is craved, 
it is neither wise nor necessary to express it. 

2. When we think of injuries, debts, 
offences, it is always well to recollect that 
self-love is very apt to exaggerate such 
things, and that a day or two's calm reflec- 
tion will often convince us that we have 
made too much ado about nothing ; and that 
the sensible as well as the right thing to 
do is to treat the matter as if it had never 
happened. 

3. Especially is this the case with hot and 
unpremeditated words, spoken when our 
friend was off his guard, or repeated to us 
by some one who ought to have known 
better. “Also take no heed to all words 


that are spoken, lest thou hear thy servant 
curse thee.” 

4, Bishop Butler has taught us that resent- 
ment is a moral faculty bestowed on the 


human soul for its protection and self- 
assertion. Not all anger is sinful. Sometimes 
not to be angry is the basest and most 
cowardly of sins. St. Paul does not tell us 
not to be angry; only not to harbour and 
cherish our resentment. “ Be ye angry, and 
sin not. Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath.” Our Blessed Lord, we read, 
was sometimes angry; and it was a holy 
anger. The Revelation tells us of “the 
wrath of the Lamb.” 

5. There are offences and offences. Some, 
let us confess, while they ought always to be 
forgiven, make the restoration of love and 
the rekindling of friendship impossible. 
“There is a sin unto death,” says St. John; 
and this is true of man, as well as of God, in 
the sense that some sins, such as repeated 
ingratitude, constant deceit, and flagrant 
dishonesty, make love, in the fullest sense of 
the word, not only impossible but unjusti- 
fiable. Did Christ love the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who not only would not enter the 
Kingdom of God themselves, but also pre- 
vented others from entering in? Did he 
love the “fox” Herod, or the self-blinded 
Caiaphas? We need not think or try to 
love better than the Saviour loved. But 
this moral impossibility of loving those who 





have proved themselves utterly unworthy of 
it must not, need not, hinder our doing them 
a kindness whenever it is in our power to 
do so, or fulfilling the reasonable claims of 
vicinage, or affinity, or relationship. In our 
hearts we can wish them well; before God 
we sometimes remember them, though we do 
not tell them so. He who knoweth our 
hearts and understandeth our nature is full 
of pity, and also of justice. We only wish 
to love as the Son of His love loved. We 
recognise with all our heart that the secret 
of progress, and the way of holiness, is to 
walk in love, as Christ also loved us, and 
gave Himself for us. 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Galatians iii. v. 


** RECEIVED YE THE SPIRIT BY THE WORKS OF THE 
LAW, OR BY THE HEARING OF FAITH?”’ 


Dip the apostle refer in this question to 
a special gift of the Spirit, such as he as- 
sumed the disciples at Ephesus to have 
received, when he asked them if they had 
received the Holy Ghost since they believed, 
and which after their baptism was bestowed 
on them through the laying on of hands? 
Or is it merely a general allusion to that 
essential and indispensable operation of the 
Holy Spirit by which man is born again in 
the Divine act of regeneration, wherein he 
is grafted into Christ, that afterwards, day 
by day, he may put on Christ? The ques- 
tion is immaterial, except in this respect, that 
the receiving of the Holy Ghost is the su- 
preme condition of spiritual life. The point 
which the apostle presses, and which is vital 
to our subject of personal holiness, is the 
secret of obtaining this indispensable and 
supernatural grace. There are two ways 
possible, and he instantly rejects one of 
them. This Divine grace may conceivably 
be earned by the faithful discharge of duty 
(“the works of the law”), as a labourer earns 
wages by toil. St. Paul almost scornfully 
rejects this explanation by an appeal to their 
own experience. Was the Holy Spirit paid 
to them as a reward? They knew better. 
The alternative explanation is that it was 
given to their faith, They heard, they lis- 
tened, they pondered, they believed ; and 
their faith was sealed by grace. Now what 
was true of the beginning of their spiritual 
life, must also be true of the continuance and 
perfection of it. If it is by faith in the one, 
it must be by faith in the other. In a sen- 
tence, the two great laws and conditions of 
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personal holiness as taught in this Epistle are 
these : that the work of holiness in the 
soul is from first to last the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and that this Holy Spirit is 
freely and abundantly and continually given 
to those who believe. 

When the apostle affirms the great prin- 
ciple of grace as essential to holiness, he does 
not content himself with a sonorous gene- 
rality ; but he indicates in a very clear and 
. precise fashion that holiness means a struggle 
and conflict between two opposing principles, 
and that what has been beautifully called 
“the positiveness of the Divine life” is the 
true method of a progressive sanctity. 

Under three distinct illustrations, and in 
three different portions of his writings, the 
apostle portrays, emphasises, and defines the 
conflict of the regenerate soul. In the famous 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
susceptible no doubt of many explanations, 
and capable of application to various stages of 
the soul’s experience, St. Paul speaks—it is a 
personal experience, but common to all of us 
—of delighting in the law of God after the 
inward man; but of his also seeing another law 
in his members warring against the law of 
his mind, and bringing him into captivity to 
the law of sin in his members. It is not the 
past which he recalls, it is the present which 
he laments ; and a mighty groan goes forth 
from that saintly conscience, “O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?” In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians the same truth is asserted, not now 
under the figure of a battle, but that of a 
garment. “ ‘That ye put off” (as an old and 
defiled robe) “concerning the former conversa- 
tion the old man, which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts . . . and that ye put 
on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” In 
the Galatians, he reverts to a figure ana- 
logous to that in the Romans, of incessant 
inevitable conflict between flesh and spirit, 
“for the flesh lusteth against the spirit” (the 
old against the new nature), “and the spirit 
against the flesh ; and these are contrary the 
one to the other, so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” But the inference he 
draws is direct, and the counsel he offers 
practical in the highest degree. “This I say 
then, walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not ful- 
fil the lusts of the flesh.” “If we live in the 
Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit.” 

In other words, the only way of subduing 
the old nature is by cultivating the new; and 
if we would not do the works of the flesh, 
we must bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. 





The Divine Voice whispers not only “thou 
shalt not,” but “thou shalt.” The way to 
conquer selfishness is to do little constant, 
delicate, secret acts of self-denying love ; and 
to subdue pride, we must wash our brothers’ 
feet, and seek the lowest room, in honour pre- 
ferring one another, and never laying traps for 

raise. If we are covetous, let us regularly 
and resolutely lay aside a definite portion of our 
income for judicious and well-proportioned 
distribution as “‘ every man hath need.” If 
we are tempted to resentment or irritability, 
let us cultivate gentleness and a manful for- 
bearance. If we are apt to be self-indulgent, 
let us, without making life intolerable, (and so 
provoking a swift reaction), often deny our- 
selves in little things. If we are unsociable 
and self-sufficing, let us go into society, and 
give all our sympathies to those who need 
them. In this way, most surely, solidly, ra- 
pidly, the Divine life is built up within us, and 
we becomeincreasingly partakers of the Divine 
nature, escaping the corruption of the world 
through Christ. In this way, too, we form 
the habit of goodness, which becomes easier, 
sweeter, more self-recompensing, more natural, 
year by year. In this way further, we culti- 
vate the friendship of our Lord, and He can 
come to visit us, sure of a welcome, sure of 
abundant heart room, sure of being listened 
to, even in His faintest whispers, sure of 
being obeyed, when He would guide us with 
but a look of His eye. 

My friends, we talk about holiness, and we 
admire it, and we press it on others, and with 
lip service at least we affect to lament the 
lack of itin ourselves. But are we so sure that 
we really and deeply care for it; are we ready 
to practise that inward discipline of spirit, 
without which it can only be a vain dream ? 
The Spirit comes to usby the hearing of faith; 
and in this sense it is that holiness comes by 
faith. It is equally true that it will never 
come to those who are content with hearing it 
preached about, but whose only actual ap- 
proach to it is in the perilous luxury of books 
of devotion. Prayer, as we said before, means 
hard work, and holiness is hard work; and 
we shall never come to resemble or enjoy 
God by sitting on a sofa and feebly sighing 
after it. St. Baul bids us work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. The Lord 
Jesus Christ has pronounced a special beati- 
tude and a mighty satisfaction on those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. He 
has also said—and who shall gauge the awful 
depths of those tremendous words }—“ Who- 
soever forsaketh not all that he hath cannot 
be my disciple.” 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


T is needless to say that the years which 
developed Elinor’s child into a youth 

on the verge of manhood, had not passed 
by the others of the family without full evi- 
dence of its progress. John Tatham was no 
longer within the elastic boundaries of that 
conventional youth which is allowed to stretch 
so far when a man remains unmarried. He 
might have been characterized as encore jeune, 
according to the fine distinction of our neigh- 
bours in France, had he desired it. But he 
did not desire it. He had never altogether 
neglected society, having a wholesome liking 
for the company of his fellow creatures, 
but neither had he ever plunged into it as 
those do who must keep their places in the 
crowd.or die. John had pursued the middle 
path, which is the most difficult. He had 
cultivated friends, not a mob of acquain- 
tances, although, as people say, he “knew 
everybody,” as a man who had attained his 
position and won his success could scarcely 
fail to do. He had succeeded indeed, not in 


the fabulous way that some men do, but in 


a way which most men in his profession 
looked upon as in the highest degree satis- 
factory. He had a silk gown like any 
dowager. He had been leading counsel in 
many cases which were now of note. He 
was among, not the two or three perhaps, 
but the twenty or thirty, who were at the 
head of his profession. If he had not gone 
further it was perhaps more from lack of 
ambition than from want of power. He had 
been for years in Parliament, but preferred 
his independence to the chance of office. It 
is impossible to tell how John’s character and 
wishes might have been modified had he 
married and had children round him like 
other men, Had the tall boy in the north, 
the young hero of Lakeside, been his, what a 
difference would that have made in his views 
of life! But Philip was not his, nor Philip’s 
mother—probably, as he always said to him- 
self, from his own fault. This, as the reader 
is aware, had always been fully recognised by 
John himself. Perhaps in the old days, in 
those days when everything was possible, he 
had not even recognised that there was but 
one woman in the world whom he could ever 
wish to marry. Probably it was only her 
appropriation by another that revealed this 
fact to him. There are men like this to be 
XXXII—41 





found everywhere ; not so hotly constituted 
as to seize for themselves what is most 
necessary for their personal happiness— 
possessed by so many other subjects that 
this seems a thing to be thought of by-and- 
by—which by-and-by is generally too late. 
But John Tatham was neither a disap- 
pointed nor an unhappy man. He might have 
attained a higher development and more 
brilliant and full life, but that was all ; and 
how few men are there of whom this could 
not be said! He had become Mr. Tatham 
of Tatham’s Cross, as well as Q.C. and M.P., 
a county gentleman of modest but effective 
standing, a lawyer of high reputation, quite 
eligible either for the bench or for political 
elevation had he cared for either, a member 
of Parliament with a distinct standing, and 
therefore importance, of his own. There 
was probably throughout England no society 
in which he could have found himself where 
his position and importance would have been 
unknown. He was a man approaching fifty, 
who had not yet lost any of the power of 
enjoyment or begun to feel the inroads of 
decay, at the very height of life, and uncon- 
scious that the ground would shortly begin 
to slope downwards under his feet ; indeed, 
it showed no such indication as yet, and pro- 
bably would not do so for years. The broad 
plateau of middle age lasts often till sixty, 
or even beyond. There was no reason to 
doubt that for John Tatham it would last 
as long asfor any man. His health was per- 
fect, and his habits those of a man whose self 
had never demanded indulgences. of the 
vulgar kind. He had given up with some 
regret, but years before, his chambers in the 
Temple: that is, he retained them as cham- 
bers, but lived in them no longer. He had 
a house in one of the streets about Belgrave 
Square, one of those little bits of awkward, 
three-cornered streets where there are some 
of the pleasantest houses of a moderate kind 
in London ; furnished from top to bottom, 
the stairs, the comfortable quaint landings, 
the bits of corridor and passage, nothing 
naked or neglected about it—no cold corner : 
but nothing fantastic; not very much orna- 
ment, a few good pictures, a great deal of 
highly-polished, old-fashioned dark mako- 
gany, with a general flavour of Sherraton and 
Chippendale : and abundance of books every- 
where. John was able to permit himself 
various little indulgences on which wives are 
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said to look with jealous eyes. He had a 
fancy for rare editions (in which I sympa- 
thise) and also for bindings, which seems to 
me a weakness—however, it was one which 
he indulged in moderation. He possessed in 
his drawing-room (which was not very much 
used) a beautiful old-fashioned harpsichord, 
and also he had belonging to him a fiddle of 
value untold. I ought, of course, to say 
violin, or rather to distinguish the instru- 
ment by its family name: I[ have no doubt 
it was a Stradivarius. But there is an affec- 
tionate humour in the fiddle which does not 
consist with fine titles. He had always been 
fond of music, but even the Stradivarius did 
not beguile him, in the days of which I speak, 
to play, nor perhaps was his performance 
worthy of it, though his taste was said to be 
excellent. It will be perceived by all this 
that John Tatham’s life had many pleasures. 

And I am not myself sorry for him because 
he was not married, as many people will be. 
Perhaps it is a little doleful coming home, 
when there is never anybody looking out for 
you, expecting you. But then he had never 
been accustomed to look for that, and the 
effect might have been irksome rather than 
pleasant. His household went on velvet 


under the care of a respectable couple who 
had “done for” Mr. Tatham for years. He 
would not have submitted to extortion or 
waste, but everything was ample in the 
house ; the cook by no means stinted in 
respect to butter or any of those condi- 
ments which are as necessary to good cook- 


ing as air is to life. Mr. Tatham would 
not have understood a lack of anything, 
or that what was served to him should 
not have been the best, supplied and served 
in the best way. Failure on such points 
would have so much surprised him that he 
would scarcely have known what steps to 
take. But Jervis, his butler, knew what was 
best as well as Mr. Tatham did, and was 
quite as little disposed to put up with any 
shortcoming. I say I am not sorry for 
him that he was not married—up to this 
time. But, as a matter of fact, the time 
does come when one becomes sorry for 
the well-to-do, highly-respectable, refined, 
and agreeable man who has everything that 
heart can desire, except the best things in 
life—love, and the companionship of those 
who are his very own. When old age looms 
in sight everything is changed. But Mr. 
Tatham, as has been said, was not quite fifty, 
and old age seemed as far off as if it could 
never be. 

He was aman who was very good to a 





number of people, and spent almost as much 
money in being kind as if he had possessed 
extravagant children of his own. His sister 
Mary, for instance, had married a clergyman 
not very well off, and the natural result had 
followed. How they could have existed with- 
out Uncle John, much less how they could 
have stumbled into public schools, scholar- 
ships, and all the rest of it, would be difficult 
to tell, especially now in these days when a 
girl’s schooling ought, we are told, to cost as 
much asa boy’s. This latter is a grievance 
which must be apparent to the meanest 
capacity. Unless the girl binds herself by the 
most stringent vows not to marry a poor 
curate or other penniless man the moment 
that you have completed her expensive edu- 
cation, I do not think she should in any case 
be permitted to go to Girton. It is all very 
well when the parents are rich or the girls 
have a sufficiency of their own. But to spend 
all that on a process which, instead of fruc- 
tifying in other schools and cdlleges, or pro- 
ducing in life a highly accomplished woman, 
is to be lost at once and swallowed up in 
another nursery, is the most unprofitable of 
benefactions. This is what Mary Tatham’s 
eldest girl had just done, almost before her 
bills at Newnham had been paid. A wedding 
present had, so to speak, been demanded 
from Uncle John at the end of the bayonet 
to show his satisfaction in the event which 
had taken all meaning out of his exertions 
for little Mary. He had given it indeed—in 
the shape not of a biscuit-box, which is what 
she would have deserved, but of a cheque— 
but he was not pleased. Neither was he 
pleased, as has been seen, by the proceedings 
of Elinor, who had slighted all his advice 
yet clung to himself in a way some women 
have. Ido not know whether men expect 
you to be quite as much their friend as ever 
after they have rejected your counsel and 
taken their own (exactly opposite) way: but 
women do, and indeed I think expect you to 
be rather grateful that they have not taken 
amiss the advice which they have rejected 
and despised. ‘This was Elinor’s case. She 
hoped that John was ashamed of advising her 
to make her boy acquainted with his family 
and the fact of his father’s existence, and 
that he duly appreciated the fact that she did 
not resent that advice; and then she ex- 
pected from him the same attention to her- 
self and her son as if the boy had been guided 
in his and not in her way. Thus it will be 
seen his friends and relations expected a very 
great deal from John. 

He had gone to his chambers one after- 
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noon after he Jeft the law courts, and was 
there very busily engaged in getting up his 
notes for to-morrow’s work, when he received 
a visit which awakened at once echoes of the 
past and alarms for the future in John’s 
mind. It was very early in the year, the 
end of January, and the House was not 
sitting, so that his public duties were less 
overwhelming than usual. His room was 
the same in which we have already seen him 
on various occasions, and which Elinor in her 
youth, before anything had happened to make 
life serious for her, had been in the habit of 
calling the Star Chamber, for no reason in 
the world except that law and penalties or 
judgments upon herself in her unripe con- 
viction, and suggestions of what ought to be 
done, came from that place to which Mrs. 
Dennistoun had made resort in her perplexi- 
ties almost from the very beginning of John’s 
reign there. Mr. Tatham had been detained 
beyond his usual time by the importance of 
the case for which he was preparing, and a 
clerk, very impatient to get free, yet obliged 
to simulate content, had lighted the lamp 
and replenished the fire. It had always been 
a comfortable room. The lamp by which 
John worked had a green shade which con- 
centrated the light upon a table covered 
with that litter of papers in which there 
seemed so little order, yet which Mr. Tatham 
knew to the last scrap as if they had been 
the tidiest in the world. The long glazed 
bookcase which filled up one side of the 
room gave a dark reflection of the light and 
of the leaping brightness of the fire. The 
curtains were drawn over the windows. If 
the clerk fumed in the outer rooms, here all 
was studious life and quiet. No spectator 
could have been otherwise than impressed 
by the air of absolute self-concentration with 
which the eminent lawyer gave himself up 
to his work. He was like his lamp, giving 
all the light in him to the special subject, 
indifferent to everything outside. 

“What is it, Simmons ?” he said abruptly, 
without looking up. 

“A lady, sir, who says she has urgent 
business and must see you.” 

“A lady—who must see me.” John Tatham 
smiled at the very ineffectual must, which 
meant coercion and distraction to him. “I 
don’t see how she is going to accomplish that.” 

“T told her so,” said the clerk. 

“Well, you must tell her so again.” He 
had scarcely lifted his head from his work, 
so that it was unnecessary to return to it 
when the door closed, and Mr. Tatham went 
on steadily as before. 





It is easy to concentrate the light of the 

lamp when it is duly shaded and no wind to 
blow it about, and it is easy to concentrate 
a man’s attention in the absolute quiet when 
nothing interrupts him ; but when there sud- 
denly rises up a wind of talk in the room 
which is separated from him only by a door, 
a tempest of chattering words and laughter, 
shrill and bursting forth in something like 
shrieks, making the student start, that is 
altogether a different business. The lady 
outside, who evidently had multiplied herself 
—unless it was conceivable that the serious 
Simmons had made himself her accomplice— 
had taken the cleverest way of showing that 
she was not to be beat by any passive re- 
sistance of busy man, though not even an 
audible conversation with Simmons would 
have startled or disturbed his master, to 
whom it would have been apparent that his 
faithful vassal was thus defending his own 
stronghold and innermost retirement. But 
this was quite independent of Simmons, a 
discussion in two voices, one high-pitched 
and shrill, the other softer, but both abso- 
lutely unrestrained by any consciousness of 
being in a place where the chatter of strange 
voices is forbidden, and stillness and quiet ° 
a condition of being. The sound of the talk 
rang through Mr. Tatham’s head as if all 
the city bells were ringing. One of the un- 
seen ladies had a very shrill laugh, to which 
she gave vent freely. John fidgeted in his 
chair, raised up his eyes above the level of 
his spectacles (he wore spectacles, alas! by 
this time habitually when he worked) as if 
lifting a voiceless appeal to those powers who 
interest themselves in law cases to preserve 
him from disturbance, then made a manly 
effort to disregard the sounds that filled the 
air, returning with a shake of his head to his 
reading. But at the end of a long day, and 
in the dulness of the afternoon, perhaps a 
man is less capable than at other moments 
to fight against interruption of this kind, 
and finally he threw down his papers and 
touched his bell. Simmons came in full 
of pale indignation, which made itself felt 
even beyond the circle illuminated by the 
lamp. 
“What can I do?” he said. ‘“ 'They’ve 
planted themselves by the fire, and there 
they mean to stay. ‘Oh, very well, we'll 
wait,’ they said quite calm. And I make 
no doubt they will, having nothing else to 
do, till all is blue.” 

Mr. Simmons had a gift of expression of 
which all his friends were flatteringly sen- 
sible, and he was very friendly and con- 
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descending to John, of whom he had taken 
care for many years. 

“What is to be done?” said Mr. Tatham. 
“‘Can’t you do anything to get them away?” 

Simmons shook his head. “ There’s two of 
them,” he said, “and they entertain each 
other, and they think it’s fun to jabber like 
that in a lawyer's office. The young one 
says, ‘What a queer place!’ and the other, 
she holds forth about other times when she’s 
been here.” 

“Oh, she’s been here other times Do 
you know her, Simmons ?” 

“Not from Adam, Mr. Tatham—or, I 
should say, from Eve, as she’s a lady. But 
a real lady I should say, though she don’t 
behave herself as such-—one of the impudent 
ones. They are never impudent like that,” 
said Mr. Simmons with profound observation, 
“unless they are real high or—real low.” 

“Hum!” said John, hesitating. And then 
he added, “ There is a young one, you say?” 

But I do not myself think, though the 
light-minded may imagine it to be so, that it 
was because there was a young one that John 
gavein. It was because he could do nothing 
else, the noise and chatter of the voices being 
entirely destructive of that undisturbed state 
of the atmosphere in which work can be done. 
It was not merely the sounds but the vibra- 
tion they made in the air, breaking all its 
harmony and concentration. He tried a little 
longer, but was unsuccessful, and finally in 
despair he said to Simmons, “‘ You had better 
show them in, and let me get done with 
them,” in an angry tone. 

“Oh, he will see us after all,” said the high- 
pitched voice. “So good of Mr. Tatham ; 
but of course I should have waited all the 
same. Dolly, take Toto; I can’t possibly get 
up while I have him on my knee. You can 
tell Mr. Tatham I did not send in my name 
to disturb him, which makes it all the more 
charitable cf him to receive me; but, dear 
me, of course I can tell him that himself as 
he consents to see us. Dolly, don’t strangle 
my poor darling! I never saw a girl that 
didn’t know how to take up a dear dog 
before.” 

“He’s only a snappish little demon, and 
you spoil him so,” said the other voice. This 
was attended by the sound of movement as 
if the party were getting under weigh. 

“My poor darling pet, it is only her 
jealousy: is that the way? Yes, to be sure 
it is the next room. Now, Dolly, remember 
this is where all the poor people are ruined 
and done for. Leave hope behind all ye who 
enter here.” A little shriek of laughter ended 





this speech. And John, looking up, taking 
off his spectacles, and raising a little the 
shade of the lamp, saw in the doorway Lady 
Mariamne, altered as was inevitable by the 
strain and stress of nearly twenty years. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


I Do not mean to assert that John Tatham 
had not seen Lady Mariamne during these 
twenty years, or that her changed appearance 
burst upon him with anything like a shock. 
In society, when you are once a member of 
that little world within a world, everybody 
sees everybody else from time to time. He 
had not recognised her voice, for he was not 
in the smallest degree thinking of Lady 
Mariamne or of any member of her family, 
notwithstanding that. they now and then 
did make a very marked appearance in his 
mind in respect of the important question of 
that connection which Elinor in her foolish- 
ness tried to ignore. And John was not at 
all shocked by the progress of that twenty 
years, as reflected in the appearance of this 
lady, who was about his own standing, a 
woman very near fifty, but who had fought 
strenuously against every sign of her age, as 
some women foolishly do. The result was 
in Lady Mariamne’s case, as in many others, 
that the number of her years looked more 
like a hundred and fifty than their natural 
limit. A woman of her class has but two 
alternatives as she gets old. She must get 
stout, in which case, though she becomes 
unwieldy, she preserves something of her 
bloom ; or she may grow thin, and become a 
spectre upon which art has to do so much 
that nature, flouted and tortured, becomes 
vindictive, and withdraws every modifying 
quality. Lady Mariamne had, I fear, false 
hair, false teeth, false complexion, every 
thing that invention could do in a poor little 
human countenance intended for no such 
manipulation. The consequence was that 
every natural advantage (and there are some 
which age confers, as well as many that age 
takes away) was lost. The skin was parch- 
ment, the eyes were like eyes of fishes, the 
teeth—too white and too perfect—looked 
like the horrible things in the dentists’ 
windows, which was precisely what they 
were. On such a woman, the very height of 
the fashion, to which she so often attaches 
herself with desperation, has an antiquated 
air. Everything “swears,” as the French say, 
with everything else. The softness, the 
whiteness, the ease, the self-abnegation of 
advancing age are all so many ornaments if 
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people but knew. But Lady Mariamne had 
none of these. She wore a warm cloak in 
her carriage, it is true, but that had dropped 
from her shoulders, leaving her in all the 
bound-up rigidity in which youth is trim and 
slim and elastic, as becomes it. It is true 
that many a woman of fifty is, as John Tat- 
ham was, serenely dwelling on that tableland 
which shows but little difference between 
thirty-five, the crown of life, and fifty-five ; 
but Lady Mariamne was not one of these. 
She had gone “too fast,” she would herself 
have allowed; “the pace” had been too 
much for such survivals. She was of the 
awful order of superannuated beauties of 
which Mr. Rider Haggard would in vain 
persuade us “She” was not one. I am my- 
self convinced that “‘She’s” thousands of years 
were all written on her fictitious complexion, 
and that other people saw them clearly if not 
her unfortunate lover. And Lady Mariamne 
had come to be of the order of “She.” By 
dint of wiping out the traces of her fifty 
years, she had made herself look as if she 
might have been a thousand, and in this 
guise she appeared to the robust, ruddy, 
well-preserved man of her own age, as she 
stood, with a fantastic little giggle, calling 
his attention, on the threshold of his door. 
Behind Lady Mariamne was a very differ- 
ent figure—that of the serious and indepen- 
dent girl without any illusions, who is in 
so many cases the child of such a mother, 
and who is in revolt so complete from all 
that mother’s traditions, so highly set on the 
crown of every opposite principle, that nature 
vindicates itself by the possibility that she 
may at any moment topple over, and become 
again what her mother was. He would have 
been a bold man, however, who in the pre- 
sent stage would have prophesied any such 
fate for Dolly Prestwich, who between work- 
ing at Whitechapel, attending on a ward in 
St. Thomas’s, drawing three days a week in 
the Slade School, and other labours of 
equally varied descriptions, had her time 
very fully taken up, and only on special 
occasions had time to accompany her mother. 
She had been beguiled on this occasion by 
the family history which was concerned, and 
which, fin de sidcle as Dolly was, excited her 
curiosity almost as much as if she had been 
born in the “ forties.” Dolly was never un- 
kind, sometimes indeed was quite the reverse, 
to her mother. When Mr. Tatham, with a 
man’s brutal unconsciousness of what is desir- 
able, placed a chair for Lady Mariamne in 
front of the fire, Dolly twisted it round with 
a dexterous movement so as to shield the 





countenance which was not adapted for any 
such illumination. For herself, Dolly cared 
nothing whether it was the noonday sun 
or the blaze of a furnace that shone upon 
her: she defied them both to make her wink. 
As for complexion, she scorned that old- 
fashioned vanity. She had not very much, 
it is true. Having been scorched red and 
brown in Alpine expeditions in the autumn, 
she was now of a somewhat dry whitish- 
greyish hue, the result of much loss of cuticle 
and constant encounter with London fogs 
and smoke. She carried Toto—who was a 
shrinking, chilly Italian greyhound—in a 
coat, carelessly under one arm, and sat down 
beside her mother, studying the papers on 
John’s table with exceedingly curious eyes. 
She would have liked to go over all his notes 
about his case, and form her own opinion 
on it—which she would have done, we may 
be sure, much more rapidly, and with more 
decision, than Mr. Tatham could do. 

“So here I am again, you will say,” said 
Lady Mariamne. She had taken off her 
gloves, and was smoothing her hands, from 
the points of the fingers downwards, not, I 
believe, with any intention of demonstrating 
their whiteness, but solely because she had 
once done so, and the habit remained. She 
wore several fine rings, and her hands were 
still pretty, and—unlike the rest of her— 
younger than her age. They made a little 
show with their sparkling diamonds, just 
catching the edge of the light from John’s 
shaded lamp. Her face by Dolly’s help was 
in the shadow of the green shade. “ You 
will say so, Mr. Tatham, I know: here she 
is again—without thinking how self-denying 
I have been, never to come, never to ask a 
single question, for all these years.” 

“The loss is mine, Lady Mariamne,” said 
John, gravely. 

“It’s very pretty of you to say that, isn’t 
it, Dolly? One’s old flirts don’t always 
show up so well.” And here the lady gave a 
laugh, such as had once been supposed to be 
one of Lady Mariamne’s charms, but which 
was rather like a giggle now—an antiquated 
giggle, which is much less satisfactory than 
the genuine article. ‘ How I used to worry 
you about poor Phil, and that little spitfire 
of a Nell—and what a mess they have made 
of it! I suppose you know what changes 
have happened in the family, Mr. Tatham, 
since those days ?” 

“T heard indeed, with regret, Lady Mari- 
amne, that you had lost a brother-——” 

“A brother! two!” she cried. “Isn't it 
extraordinary—poor Hal, that was the pic- 
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ture of health? How little one knows! He 
just went, don’t you know, without any one 
ever thinking he would go. Regg in India 
was different—you expect that sort of thing 
when a man is in India. But poor Hal! I 
told you Mr. Tatham wouldn't have heard 
of it, Dolly, not being in our own set, don’t 
you know.” 

“Tt was in all the papers,” said Miss 
Dolly. 

* Ah, well, you didn’t notice it, I suppose : 
or perhaps you were away. I always say it 
is of no use being married or dying or any- 
thing else in September—your friends never 
hear of it. You will wonder that I am not 
in black, but black was always very unbe- 
coming to me, and dark grey is just as good, 
and doesn’t make one quite so ghastly. But 
the funny thing is that now Phil—who 
looked as if he never could be in the running, 
don’t you know—is heir presumptive. Isn't 
it extraordinary? Two gone, and Phil, that 
lived much faster than either of them, and 
at one time kept up an awful pace, has seen 
them both out. And St. Serf has never 
married. He won’t now, though I have 
been at him on the subject for years. He 
says, not if he knows it, in the horrid way 
men have. And I don’t wonder much, for 
he has had some nasty experiences, poor 
fellow. There was Lady Oh, I almost 
forgot you were there, Dolly.” 

“You needn’t mind me,” said Dolly, 
gravely ; “I’ve heard just as bad.” 

“Well,” said Lady Mariamne, with a 
giggle, “did you ever know anything like 
those girls? They are not afraid of any- 
thing. Now, when I was a girl—don’t you 
remember what an innocent dear I was, Mr. 
Tatham ?—like a lamb; never suspecting 
that there was any naughtiness in the 
world——” 

John endeavoured to put on a smile, in 
feeble sympathy with the uproariousness of 
Lady Mariamne’s laugh—but her daughter 
took no such trouble. She sat as grave as a 
young judge, never moving a muscle. The 
dog, however, held in her arms, and not at all 
comfortable, then making prodigious efforts 
to struggle on to its mistress’s more commo- 
dious lap, burst out into a responsive bark, 
as shrill and not much unlike. 

“Darling Toto,” said Lady Mariamne, 
“come !—it always knows what it’s mummy 
means. Did you ever see such a darling 
little head, Mr. Tatham ’—and the faithful 
pet always laughs when I laugh. What was 
I talking of /—St. Serf and his ladies. Well, 
it is not much wonder, you know, is it? for 





he has always been a sort of an invalid, and 
he will never marry now—and poor Hal being 
gone there’s only Phil. Phil’s been going a 
pace, Mr. Tatham; but he has had a bad 
illness, too, and the other boys going has 
sobered him a bit; and I do believe, now, 
that he'll probably mend. And there he is, 
you know, tied toa Oh, of course, she 
is as right as a—as right as a—trivet, 
whatever that may be. ose sort of heart- 
less people always are: and then there’s the 
child. Is it living, Mr. Tatham ?— that’s 
what I want to know.” 

“ Philip is alive and well, Lady Mariamne, 
if that is what you want to know.” 

* Philip !—she called him after Phil, after 
all! Well, that is something wonderful. I 
expected to hear he was John, or Jonathan, 
or something. Now, where is he?” said 
Lady Mariamne, with the most insinuating 
air. 

John burst into a short laugh. “I don’t 
suppose you expect me to tell you,” he said. 

“Why not {—you can’t hide a boy that is 
heir to a peerage, Mr. Tatham!—it is im- 
possible. Nell has done the best she could 
in that way. They know nothing about her 
at that awful place she was married from— 
of course you remember it—a dreadful place, 
enough to make one commit suicide, don’t 
you know. The Cottage, or whatever they 
call it, is let, and nobody knows anything 
about them. I took the trouble to go there, 
I assure you, on my own hook, to see if I 
could find out something. Toto nearly died 
of it, didn’t you, darling? Not a drop of 
cream to be had for him, the poor angel ; only 
a little nasty skim milk. But Mr. Tatham 
has the barbarity to smile,” she went on, with 
a shrill outery. “Fancy, Toto—the cruelty 
to smile !” 

“No cream for the angel, and no informa- 
tion for his mistress,” said John. 

“You horrid, cruel, coldblooded man !— 
and you sit there at your ease, and will do 
nothing for us 

“Should you like me,” said John, “to 
send out for cream for your dog, Lady 
Mariamne ?” 

“Cream in the Temple?” said the lady. 
“What sort of a compound would it be, 
Dolly? All plaster of Paris, or stuff of that 
sort. Perhaps you have tea sometimes in 
these parts rn 

“Very seldom,” said John ; “ but it might 
be obtainable if you would like it.” He put 
forward his hand, but not with much alacrity, 
to the bell. 

“ Mother never takes any tea,” said Miss 
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Dolly, hastily ; “she only crumbles down 
cake into it for that little brute.” 

“Tt is you who are a little brute, you un- 
natural child. Toto likes his tea very much 
—he is dying for it. But you must have 
patience, my pet, for probably it would be 
very bad, and the cream all stucco, or some- 
thing. Mr. Tatham, do tell us what’s become 
of Nell? Now, have you hidden her some- 
where in London, St. John’s Wood, and that 
sort of thing, don’t you know? or where is 
she? Is the old woman living? and how 
has that boy been brought up? At a dame’s 
school, or something of that sort, I sup- 

se.” 

“Mother,” said Dolly, “ you ought to know 
there are now no dame’s schools. There’s 
Board Schools, which is what you mean, I 
suppose ; and it would be very good for him 
if he had been there. They would teach him 
a great deal more than was ever taught to 
Uncle Phil.” 

“Teach him!” said Lady Mariamne, with 
another shriek. “Did I ask anything about 
teaching? Heaven forbid! Mr. Tatham 
knows what I mean, Dolly. Has he been at 
any decent place—or has he been where it 
will never be heard of ? Eton and Harrow 


one knows, and the dame’s schools one knows, 
but horrible Board Schools, or things, where 


they might say young Lord Lomond was 
brought up— oh, goodness gracious! One 
has to bear a great many things, but I could 
not bear that.” 

“Tt does not matter much, does it, so long 
as he does not come within the range of his 
nearest relations?” This was from John, 
who was almost at the end of his patience. 
He began to put his papers back in a port- 
folio, with the intention of carrying them 
home with him, for his hour’s work had been 
spoilt as well as his temper. “I am afraid,” 
he added, “that I cannot give you any infor- 
mation, Lady Mariamne.” 

“Oh, such nonsense, Mr. Tatham !—as if 
the heir to a peerage could be hid.” 

It was not often that Lady Mariamne pro- 
duced an unanswerable effect, but against 
this last sentence of hers John had absolutely 
nothing to say. He stared at her for a mo- 
ment, and then he returned to his papers, 
shovelling them into the portfolio with vehe- 
mence. Fortunately, she did not herself see 
how potent was her argument. She went on 
diluting it till it lost all its power. 

“There is the ‘ Peerage,’ if it was nothing 
else—they must have the right particulars 
for that. .Why, Dolly is at full length in it, 
her age and all, poor child; and Toto, too, 





for anything I know. Is du in the ‘Peer- 
age, dear Toto, darling? And yet Toto 
can’t succeed, nor Dolly either. And this year 
Phil will be in as heir presumptive and his 
marriage and all—and then a blank line. 
It’s ridiculous, it’s horrible, it’s a thing that 
can’t, can’t be! Only think all the troops 
of people, nice people, the best people, 
that read the ‘Peerage,’ Mr. Tatham !—and 
that know Phil is married, and that there is 
a child, and yet will see nothing but that 
blank line. Nell was always a little fool, 
and never could see things in a common-sense 
way. But a man ought to know better—and 
a lawyer, with chambers in the Temple! 
Why, people come and. consult you on such 
matters—I might be coming to ask you to 
send out detectives, and that sort of thing. 
How do you dare to hide away that boy ?” 

Lady Mariamne stamped her foot at John, 
but this proceeding very much incommoded 
Toto, who, disturbed in his position on her 
knee, got upon his feet and began to bark 
furiously, first at his mistress and then, fol- 
lowing her impulse, at the gentleman oppo- 
site to her, backing against the lady’s shoulder 
and setting up his little nose furiously with 
vibrations of rage against John, while stum- 
bling upon the uncertain footing of the lap, 
voleanically shaken by the movement. The 
result of this onslaught was to send Lady 
Mariamne into shrieks of laughter, in the 
midst of which she half smothered Toto with 
mingled endearments and attempts at re- 
straint, until Dolly, coming to the rescue, 
seized him summarily and snatched him 
away. 

“The darling!” cried Lady Mariamne, 
“he sees it, and you can’t see it, a great big 
lawyer though you are. Dolly, don’t throttle 
my angel child. Stands up for his family, 
don’t he, the dear? Mr. Tatham, how can 
you be so bigoted and stubborn, when our 
dear little Toto—— But you always were 
the most obstinate man. Do you remember 
once, when I wanted to take you to Lady Dog- 
berry’s dance—wasn’t it Lady Dogberry’s ? 
—well, it was Lady Somebody’s—and you 
said you were not asked, and I said, what 
did it matter: but to make you go, and Nell 
was with me—we might as well have tried 
to make St. Paul’s go a 

“My dear Lady Mariamne,” said John. 

She held up a finger at him with the en- 
gaging playfulness of old. ‘How can I be 
your dear Lady Mariamne, Mr. Tatham, 
when you won't doathing lask you? What, 
Dolly ? Yes, we must go, of course, or I 
shall not have my nap before dinner. I 
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always have a nap before dinner, for the 
sake of my complexion, don’t you know—my 
beauty nap, they all call it. Now, Mr. Tat- 
ham, come to me to-morrow, and you shall 
give Toto his cream, to show you bear no 
malice, and tell me all about the boy. Don’t 
be an obstinate pig, Mr. Tatham. Now, I 
shall look for you—without fail. Shan’t we 
look for him, Dolly !—and Toto will give 
you a paw and forgive you—and you must 
tell me all about the boy.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


To tell her all about the boy! 

John Tatham shovelled his papers into his 
portfolio, and shut it up with a snap of 
embarrassment, a sort of confession of weak- 
ness. He pushed back his chair with the 
same sharpness, almost making a noise upon 
the old Turkey carpet, and he touched his 
bell so that it sounded with a shrill electric 
ping, almost like a pistol-shot. Simmons 
understood all these signs, and he was very 
sympathetic when he came in to take Mr. 
Tatham’s last orders and help him on with 
his coat. 

“Spoilt your evening’s work,” said Sim- 
mons compassionately. ‘I knew they would. 
Ladies never should enter a gentleman’s 
chambers if I could help it. They’ve got 
nothing to do in the Temple.” 

“You forget some men in the Temple are 
married, Simmons.” 

“What does that matter?” said the clerk ; 
“let ’em see their wives at home, sir. What 
I will maintain is that ladies have no business 
here.” 

This was a little ungrateful, it must be 
said, for Simmons probably got off three- 
quarters of an hour earlier than he would 
have done had Mr. Tatham remained undis- 
turbed. As it was, John had some ten 
minutes to wait before his habitual hansom 
drew up at the door. 

It was not the first time by many times 
that Mr. Tatham had considered the question 
which he now took with him into his hansom, 
and which occupied him more or less all the 
way to Halkin Street, Lady Mariamne, how- 
ever, had put it very neatly and very con- 
clusively when she said that you can’t hide 
the heir to a peerage—more concisely at least 
than John had himself put it in his many 
thoughts on the subject—for, to tell the 
truth, John had never considered the boy in 
this aspect. That he should ever be the 
heir to a peerage had seemed one of those 
possibilities which so outrage nature, and are 





so very like fiction, that the sober mind re- 
jects them with almost a fling of impatience. 
And yet how often they come true! He had 
never heard—a fact of which he felt partly 
ashamed, for it was an event of too much 
importance to be ignored by any one con- 
nected with Elinor—of Hal Compton’s death. 
John was not acquainted with Hal Compton 
any more than he was with other men who 
come and go in society, occasionally seen, but 
open to no particular remark. A son of 
Lord St.Serf—the best of the lot—a Compton 
with very little against him: these were 
things which he had heard said and had 
taken little notice of. Hal was healthier, 
less objectionable, a better life than Phil’s, 
and yet Hal was gone, who ought by all 
rights to have succeeded his invalid brother. 
It was true that the invalid brother, who had 
seen the end of two vigorous men, might also 
see out Phil. But that would make little 
difference in the position, unless indeed by 
modifying Elinor’s feelings and removing 
her reluctance to make her boy known. 
John shook his head as he went on with his 
thoughts, and decided within himself that 
this was the very reason why Phil Compton 
should survive and become Lord St. Serf, and 
make the imbroglio worse if worse were pos- 
sible. It had not required this to make tt a 
hideous imbroglio, the most foolish and wan- 
ton that ever a woman made. He wondered 
at himself when he thought of it how he had 
ever consented to it, ever permitted such a 
state of affairs ; and yet what could he have 
done? He had no right to interfere even in 
the way of advice, which he had given until 
everybody was sick of him and his counsels. 
He could not have betrayed his cousin. To 
tell her that she was conducting her affairs 
very foolishly, laying up untold troubles for 
herself, was what he had done freely, going 
to the very edge of a breach. And he had 
no right to do any more. He could not 
force her to adopt his method, neither could 
he betray her when she took her own way. 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that 
John felt himself almost an accomplice, in- 
volved in this unwise folly, with a sort of re- 
sponsibility for it, and almost guilt. It did not 
indeed change young Philip’s moral position 
in any way, or make the discovery that he had 
a father living more likely to shock and be- 
wilder him that this discovery should come 
mingled with many extraneous wonders. And 
yet these facts did alter the circumstances. 
“You cannot hide the heir to a peerage.” 
Lady Mariamne was far, very far from being 
a philosopher or a person of genius, and yet 
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this which she had said was in reality quite 
unanswerable. Phil Compton might have 
been ignored for ever by his wife and child 
had he remained only the dis-Honourable 
Phil, a younger son and a nobody. But 
Phil Compton as Lord St. Serf could not be 
ignored. Elinor had been wise enough never 
to change her name, that is to say, she had 
been too proud to do so, though nobody 
knew of the existence of that prefix which 
was so inappropriate to her husband’s cha- 
racter. But now Mrs. Compton would no 
longer be her name; and Philip, the boy at 
the big northern grammar-school, would be 
Lord Lomond. An unlooked-for summons 
like this has sometimes the power of turning 
the heads of the heirs so suddenly ennobled, 
but it did anything but convey elation to 
John’s mind in the prospect of its effect 
upon his relations. Would she see reason 
now? Would she be brought to allow that 
something must be done, or would she re- 
main obdurate to the end of the chapter ? 
A great impatience with Elinor filled John’s 
mind. She was, as the reader knows, the 
only woman to John Tatham; but what does 
that matter? He did not approve of her any 
more on that account. He was even more con- 
scious of the faults of which she was guilty. 
He was aware of her obstinacy, her deter- 
mined adherence to her own way as no other 
man in the world was. Would she acknow- 
ledge now at last that she was wrong, and 
give in? Iam obliged to confess that the 
giving in of Elinor was the last spectacle in 
heaven or earth which John Tatham could 
conceive. 

He went over these circumstances as he 
drove through all of London that is to some 
people worth calling London, on that dark 
January night, passing from the light of the 
busy streets into the comparative darkness 
of those in which people live, without in the 
least remarking where he was going, except 
in his thoughts. He had not the least 
intention of accepting the invitation of 
' Lady Mariamne, nor did his mind dwell upon 
her or the change that age had wrought in 
her. But yet the Compton family had gained 
an interest in John’s eyes which it did not 
possess even at the time when Elinor’s mar- 
riage first brought its name into his thoughts. 
Philip—young Philip—the boy, as John called 
him in his own mind, in fond identification 
—was as near John’s own child as anything 
ever could be in this world. He had many 
nephews and nieces belonging to him by a 
more authentic title, but none of these was 
in the least like Philip, whom none of all the 





kindred knew but himself, and who, so far 
as he was aware, had but one kinsman in the 
world, who was Uncle John. He had fol- 
lowed the development of the boy’s mind 
always with a reference to those facts of 
which Philip knew nothing, which would be 
so wonderful to him when the revelation 
came. To John that little world at Lakeside 
where the ladies had made an artificial exist- 
ence for themselves, which was at the same 
time so natural, so sweet, so full of all the 
humanities and charities—was something like 
what we might suppose this erring world to 
be to some archangel great enough to see 
how everything is, not great enough to give 
the impulse that would put it right. If the 
great celestial intelligences are allowed to 
know and mark our perverse human ways, 
how much impatience with us must mingle 
with their tenderness and pity ! John Tatham 
had little perhaps that was heavenly about 
him, but he loved Elinor and her son, and 
was absolutely free of selfishness in respect 
to them. Never, he was aware, could either 
woman or child be more to him than they 
were now. Nay, they were everything to 
him, but on their own account, not his: he 
desired their welfare absolutely, and not his 
own through them. Elinor was capable at 
any moment of turning upon him, of saying, 
if not in words, yet in undeniable inference, 
what is it to you? and the boy, though he 
gladly referred to Uncle John when Uncle 
John was in the way, took him with perfect 
composure as a being apart from his life. 
They were everything to him, but he was 
nothing to them. His whole heart was set 
upon their peace, upon their comfort and 
well-being, but as much apart from himself 
as if he had not been. 

Mr. Tatham was dining out that night, 
which was a good thing for him to distract 
his thoughts from this problem, which he 
could only torment himself about and could 
not solve ; and there was an evening party 
at the same house—one of those quieter, less- 
frequented parties which are, people in Lon- 
don tell you, so much more agreeable than 
in the crowd of the season. It was a curious 
kind of coincidence that at this little assem- 
bly, which might have been thought not at 
all in her way, he met Lady Mariamne, 
accompanied by her daughter, again. It was 
not in her way, being a judge’s house where 
frivolity, though it had a certain place, was 
not the first element. But then when there 
are few things to choose from, people must 
not be too particular, and those who cannot 
have society absolutely of their own choosing, 
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are bound, as in other cases of necessity, to 
take what they can get. And then Dolly 
liked to hear people talking of things which 
she did not understand. When Lady Mari- 
amne saw that John Tatham was there she 
gave alittle shriek of satisfaction, and rushed 
at him asif they had been the dearest friends 
in the world. “So delighted to see you 
again,” she cried, giving everybody around 
the idea of the most intimate relationship. 
“Tt was the most wonderful good fortune 
that I got my Toto home in safety, poor 
darling ; for you know, Mr. Tatham, you 
would not give him any tea, and Dolly, who 
is quite unnatural, pitched him into the car- 
riage and simply sat upon him—sat upon him, 
Mr. Tatham! before I could interfere. Oh, 
you do not know half the trials a woman has 
to go through! And now please take me to 
have some coffee or something, and let us 
finish the conversation we were having when 
Dolly made me go away.” 

John could not refuse his arm, nor his 
services in respect to the coffee, but he was 
mute on the subject on which his companion 
was bent. He tried to divert her attention 
by some questions on the subject of Dolly 
instead. 

“Dolly! oh, yes, she’s a girl of the period, 


don’t you know—not what a girl of the 
period used to be in our day, Mr. Tatham, 
when those nasty newspaper people wrote us 


down. Look at her talking to those two 
men, and laying down the law. Now, we 
never laid down the law; we knew best about 
things in our sphere—dress, and the drawing- 
room, and what people were doing in society. 
But Dolly would tell you how to manage 
your next great case, Mr. Tatham, or she 
could give one of those doctor-men a wrinkle 
about cutting off a leg. Gracious, I should 
have fainted only to hear of such a thing! 
Tell me, are those doctor-men supposed to 
be in society ?” Lady Mariamne cried, put- 
ting up her thin shoulder (which was far too 
like a specimen of anatomy) in the direction 
of a famous physician who was blandly 
smiling upon the instruction which Miss 
Dolly assuredly intended to convey. 

* As much as lawyer-men are in society,” 
replied John. 

“Oh, Mr. Tatham, such nonsense! Law- 
yers have always been in society. What 
are the Attorney-General and Lord Chan- 
cellor and so forth? They are all lawyers ; 
but I never heard of a doctor that was in the 
Cabinet, which makes all the difference. 
Here is a quiet corner, where nobody can 
disturb us. Sit down; it will be for all the 





world like sitting out a dance together : and 
tell me about Nell and her boy.” 

“And what if I have nothing to tell?” said 
John, who did not feel at all like sitting out a, 
dance, but, on the contrary, was much more 
upright and perpendicular than even a queen’s 
counsel of fifty has any need to be. 

** Oh, sit down, please / I never could bear 
aman standing over me, as if he had swal- 
lowed a poker. Why did she go off and 
leave Phil? Where did she goto? I told 
you I went off on my own hook to that horrid 
place where they lived,and knocked up the old 
clergyman and the woman who wanted me to 
put on a shawl over one of the prettiest gowns 
ITever had. Fancy, the Vandal! But they 
knew nothing at all of her there. Where is 
Nell, Mr. Tatham? You don’t pretend not 
to know. And the boy? Why he must be 
about eighteen—and if St. Serf were to 
die Mr. Tatham, you know it is quite, 
quite intolerable, and not to be borne! I 
don’t know what steps Phil has taken. He 
has been awfully good—he has never said a 
word. To hear him you would think she 
was far too nice to be mixed up with a set 
of people like us. But now, you know, he 
must be got hold of—he must, he must ! Why, 
he’d be Lomond if St. Serf were to die! and 
everybody would be crying out, ‘ Where's 
the heir?’ After Phil there’s the Bagley 
Comptons, and they would set up for being 
heirs presumptive, unless you can produce 
that boy.” 

“But the boy is not mine that I should 
produce him,” said John. 

“Oh, Mr. Tatham! when Nell is your 
relation, and always, always was advised by 
you. You may tell that to the Marines, or 
anybody that will believe it. You need not 
think you can take in me.” 

“T hope not to take in anybody. If being 
advised by me; means persistently declining 
to do what I suggest and recommend—-—” 

“Oh, then, you are of the same opinion as 
I am!” said Lady Mariamne. “ Bravo! now 
we shall manage something. If you had 
been like that years ago when I used to go 
to you, don’t you remember, to beg you to 
smooth things down—but you would never 
see it, till the smash came.” 

“T wish,” said John, not without a little 
bitterness, “that I could persuade you how 
little influence I have. There are some wo- 
men, I suppose, who take advice when it is 
given to them ; but the women whom I have 
ever had anything to do with, 1 am sorry 
to say r 


“Tll promise,” cried Lady Mariamne, 
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putting her hands and rings together, in an 
attitude of supplication, ‘to do what. you tell 
me faithfully, if you'll advise me where [ll 
find the boy. Oh, let Nell alone, if you 
want to keep her to yourself—I sha’n’t spoil 
sport, Mr. Tatham, I promise you,” she cried, 
with her shrill laugh ; “only tell me where 
Tll find the boy. What is it you want, 
Dolly, coming after me like a policeman ? 
Don’t you see lam busy? We are sitting 
out the dance, Mr. Tatham and I.” 

Dolly did not join in her mother’s laugh 
nor unbend in the least. “As there is 
no dancing,” she said, “and everybody is 
going, I thought you would prefer to go 
too.” 
“But we shall see you to-morrow, Mr. 
Tatham? Now, I cannot take any refusal. 
You must come, if it were only for Toto’s 
sake: and Dolly will go out, I hope, on one 
of her great works and will not come to dis- 
turb us, just when I have persuaded you to 
speak—for you were just going to open your 
mouth. Now, you know you were! Five 
oclock to morrow, Mr. Tatham, whatever 
happens. Now, remember! and you are to 
tell me everything.” She held up her finger 
to him, half threatening, half coaxing, and 
then, with a peal of laughter, yielded to 
Dolly, and was taken away. 

“TJ did not know, Tatham,” said the Judge 
who was his host, “that you were on terms 
of such friendship with Lady Mariamne.” 

“Nor did I,” said John Tatham, with a 
yawn. 

“Queer thing this is about that old busi- 
ness, in which her brother was mixed up— 
haven’t you heard ? one of those companies 
that came to smash somewhere about twenty 
years ago. The manager absconded, and 
there was something queer about the books. 
Well, the fellow, the manager, has been 
caught at last, and there will be a trial. It’s 
in your way—you will be offered a brief, no 
doubt, with refreshers every day, you lucky 
fellow. I shall have just as much trouble 
and no refreshers. What a fool a man is, 
Tatham, ever to change the Bar for the 
Bench! Don’t you do it, my dear fellow— 
take a man’s advice who knows.” 

“At least I shall wait till I am asked,” 
said John. 

“Oh, you will be asked, sooner or later— 
but don’t do it—take example by those who 
have gone before you,” said the great func- 
tionary, shaking his learned head. 

And the Judge’s wife had also a word to 
say. ‘Mr. Tatham,” she said, as he took 
his leave, ‘I know now what I have to do 





when I want to secure Lady Mariamne—I 
shall ask you.” 

“Do you often want to secure Lady Mari- 
amne ?” said John. 

“Qh, it is all very well to look as if you 
didn’t care! She is, perhaps, a little passée, 
but still a great many people think her 
charming. Isn’t there a family connection ?” 
Lady Wigsby said, with a curiosity which 
she tried not to make too apparent, for she 
was acquainted with the ways of the pro- 
fession, and knew that was the last thing 
likely to procure her the information she 
sought. 

“It cannot be called a connection. There 
was a marriage—which turned out badly.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Tatham, if 
the question was indiscreet! I hear Lord 
St. Serf is worse again, and not likely to last 
long: and there is some strange story about 
a lost heir.” 

* Good-night, Lady Wigsby,” John replied. 

And he added, “‘ Confound Lord St. Serf,” 
under his breath, as he went down-stairs. 

But it was not Lord St. Serf, poor man, 
who had done him no harm, whom John 
wished to be confounded because at last, 
after many threatenings, he was about to be 
so ill-advised as to die. It was some one 
very different. It was the woman who for 
much more than twenty years had been the 
chief object of John Tatham’s thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THINGS relapsed into quietness for some 
time after that combination which seemed to 
be directed against John’s peace of mind. If 
I said that it is not unusual for the current 
of events to run very quietly before a great 
crisis, I should not be saying anything origi- 
nal, since the torrent’s calmness ere it dash 
below has been remarked before now. But 
it certainly was so in this instance. John, I 
need scarcely say, did not present himself at 
Lady Mariamne’s on the afternoon at five 
when he was expected. He wrote a very 
civil note to say that he was unable to come, 
and still less able to give the information her 
ladyship required ; and, to tell the truth, in 
his alarm lest Lady Mariamne should repeat 
her invasion, Mr. Tatham was guilty of con- 
certing with his clerk, the excellent Sim- 
mons, various means of eluding such a 
danger. And he exercised the greatest cir- 
cumspection in regard to his own invitations, 
and went nowhere where there was the least 
danger of meeting her. In this way for a 
few months he had kept himself safe. 
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It may be imagined, then, how great was 
his annoyance when Simmons came in again, 
very diffident, coughing behind his hand, 
and taking shelter in the shaded part of the 
room, with the hesitating statement that a 
lady—who would take no denial, who looked 
as if she knew the chambers as well as he 
did, and could hardly be kept from walking 
straight in—was waiting to see Mr. Tatham. 
John sprang to his feet with words which 
were not benedictions. “I thought,” he 
said, “ you ass, that you knew exactly what 
to say.” 

“But, sir,” said Simmons, “it is not the 
same lady—it is not at all the same lady. 
It is a lady who r 

But here the question was summarily 
settled, for the door was pushed open though 
Simmons still held it with his hand, and a 
voice, which was more like the voice of 
Elinor Dennistoun at eighteen than that of 
Mrs. Compton, said quickly, “I know, John, 
that your door can’t be shut for me.” 

“Elinor!” he said, getting up from his 
chair. 

“T know,” she repeated, “that there must 
be some mistake—that your door could not 
be shut for me.” 

““No, of course not,” he said. “It is all 
right, Simmons ; but who could have thought 
of seeing you here? It was a contingency I 
never anticipated. When did you come; 
where are you staying ? Is Philip with you ?” 
He overwhelmed her with questions, perhaps 
by way of stopping her mouth lest she should 
put questions still more difficult to answer 
to himself. 

“Let me take breath a little,” she said. 
“T scarcely have taken breath since the— 
thing happened which has brought me here : 
but I feel a little confidence now with the 
strong backing I have in you, John.” 

“*My dear Elinor,” he said, “I am afraid 
you must not look for any strong backing in 
me.” 

“Why ?” she cried. 


“Have you judged 
it all beforehand? And do you know—are 
you quite, quite sure, John, that I cannot 
avoid it in any way, that I am obliged at all 


costs to appear? I would rather fly the 
country, I would rather leave Lakeside alto- 
gether and settle abroad. There is nothing 
in the world that I would not rather do.” 
“Elinor,” said John, with some sternness, 
* you cannot believe that I would oppose you 
in any possible thing. Your pleasure has been 
a law tome. I may have differed with you, 
but I have never made any difference.” 
“John! you do not mean to say,” she 





cried, turning pale, “that you are going to 
abandon me now ?” 

“Of course that is merely a figure of 
speech,” he said. “How could I abandon 
you? But it is quite true what that woman 
says, and I entirely agree with her and not 
with you in this respect, that the heir to a 
peerage cannot be hid z 

“The heir to a peerage!” she faltered, 
looking at him astonished. Gradually a 
sort of slowly growing light seemed to dif- 
fuse itself over her face. “The heir to—a 
peerage, John! I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Ts this not your reason for coming to 
town ?” 

“There is nothing—that I know of—about 
the heir to a peerage. Who is this heir to a 
peerage? I don’t know what you mean, but 
you frighten me. Is that a reason why I 
should be dragged out of my seclusion and 
made to appear in his defence? Oh, no— 
surely no; if he is that, they will let him off. 
They will not press it. I shall not be wanted. 
John, the more reason that you should stand 
by me 4 

** We are at cross-purposes, Elinor. What 
has brought you to London? Let me know 
on your side and then I shall understand 
what I have got to do.” 

** That has brought me to London.” She 
handed him a piece of paper which John 
knew very well the appearance of. He un- 
derstood it better than she did, and he was 
not afraid of it, which she was, but he opened 
it all the same with a great deal of surprise. 
It was a subpeena charging Elinor Compton 
to appear and bear testimony—in the case of 
the Queen versus Brown. 

“The Queen versus Brown/ what have you 
got to do,with such a case? You, Elinor, of 
all people in the world! Qh!” he said 
suddenly as a light, but a very dim one, 
began to break upon him. It was the case 
of which his friend the judge had spoken, 
and in which he had been offered a retainer, 
as a matter of fact, shortly after that talk. 
He had been obliged to refuse, his time being 
already fully taken up, and he had not 
looked into the case. But now it began 
slowly to dawn upon him that the trial was 
that of the once absconded manager of a cer- 
tain joint-stock company, and that this was 
precisely the company in which Elinor’s money 
had been all but invested by her husband. 
It might be upon that subject that she had 
to appear. 

“ Well,” he said, “I can imagine a possible 
reason why you should be called : and yet not 
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a good one: for it was not of course you who 
were acting but your—husband for you. It 
is he that should appear, and not you.” 

“Oh, John,” she cried. “Oh, John!” 
wringing her hands. She had followed his 
looks eagerly, noticing the light that seemed 
to dawn over his face with a strange anxiety 
and keen interest. But John, it was evi- 
dent, had not got the clue which she ex- 
pected, and her face changed into impatience, 
disappointment, exasperation. “You have 
not heard anything about it,” she said; “ you 
don’t know.” 

“Tt was brought to me,” he said, “but I 
could not take it up—no, I don’t know— 
except that it’s curious from the lapse of 
time—twenty years or thereabouts: that’s 
all I know.” 

“The question is,” she said, “about a date. 
There were some books destroyed, and it is 
not known who did it. Suspicion fell upon 
one—who might have been guilty: but that 
on that day—he arrived at the house of the 
girl—whom he was going to marry: and 
consequently could not have been there 4 

“ Elinor !” 

“ Yes,” she said, “‘ that is what I am wanted 
for, John, an excellent reason after all these 
years. I must appear to—clear my hus- 
band: and that is how Pippo will find out 
that I have a husband and he a father. Oh, 
John, John! support me with your approval, 
and help me, oh, help me to go away.” 

“Good gracious !” was all that John could 
sa 


“T should have gone first and asked you 
after,” she cried, “for you are a lawyer, and 
I suppose you will think you must not advise 
any one to fly in the face of the law. And I 
don’t even know whether it will be of any 


use to fly. Will they have it in the papers 
all the same? Will they put it in that his 
wife refused to appear on his behalf, that she 
had gone away to avoid the summons? Will 
it be all there for Pippo to guess and wonder 
at the name and come to me with questions, 
mother, who is this? and mother, what is 
that? John, can’t you answer me, you that 
I came to to guide me, to tell me what I 
must do; have you nothing, nothing to say ?” 

“‘T am too much bewildered to know what 
{1 am doing, Elinor. This is all sprung 
upon me like a mine: and there was plenty 
before.” 

“There was nothing before,” she cried 
indignantly, “it was all plain sailing before. 
He knew nothing of family troubles—how 
should he, poor child, being so young? That 
was simple enough. And I think I see a 





way still, John. I will take him off at Easter 
for a trip abroad, and, when we have started 
to go to Switzerland or somewhere, I will 
change my mind, and make him think of 
Greece or somewhere far, far away—the East 
where there will be no newspapers. Tell me 
when the trial will come on, and how long 
you think it will last, and I will keep him 
away till it is all over. John! you have 
nothing surely to say against that? Think 
from how much it will save the boy.” 

“Tt is impossible, Elinor, that the boy can 
be saved. I never knew of this complication, 
but there are other circumstances, of which 
I have lately heard.” 

“What can any other cifeumstances have 
to do with it, John, even if he must hear ? 
I know, I know, you have always been deter- 
mined upon that. Is that the way you 
would have him hear, not only that he has a 
father, but that his father was involved in 
—in transactions like that before ever he 
was born ?” 

“Elinor, let us understand each other,” 
said Mr. Tatham. “You mean that you 
have it in your power to exonerate your 
husband, and he has had you subpeenaed, 
knowing this ?” 

She looked at him with a look which he 
could not fathom. Was it reluctance to save 
Phil Compton that was in Elinor’s eyes ? 
Was she ready to leave her husband to de- 
struction when she could prevent it, in order 
to save her boy from the knowledge of his 
existence? John Tatham was horrified by 
the look she fixed upon him, though he could 
not read it. He thought he could read it, and 
he read it that way, in the way of hate and 
deliberate preference of her own will to all 
law and justice. There could be no such 
tremendous testimony to the power of that 
long-continued, absolutely-faithful, visionary 
love which John Tatham bore to Elinor than 
that this discovery which he thought he had 
made did not destroy it. He was greatly 
shocked, but it made no difference in his 
feelings. Perhaps there was more of the 
brotherly character in them than he thought. 
For a moment they looked at each other, and 
he thought he made this discovery—while 
she met his eyes with that look which she did 
not know was inscrutable, which she feared 
was full of self-betrayal. “I believe,” she 
said, bending her head, “that that is what 
he thinks.” 

“Tf it had been me,” said John Tatham, 
moved out of his babitual calm, “I would 
rather be proved guilty of anything than 
owe my safety to such an expedient as that. 
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Drag in a woman who hates me to prove my 
alibi as if she loved me! By Jove, Elinor! 
you women have the gift of drawing out 
everything that’s worst in men.” 

“Tt seems to make you hate me, John, 
which I don’t think I have deserved.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t hate you. It’s a conse- 
quence, I suppose, of use and wont. It 
makes little difference to me—— ” 

She gave him another look which he did 
not understand—a wistful look, appealing to 
something, he did not know what—to his 
ridiculous partiality, he thought, and that 
stubborn domestic affection to which it was 
of so little importance what she did, as long 
as she was Elinor: and then she said with a 
woman’s soft, endless pertinacity, “Then you 
think I may go?” 

He sprang from his seat with that impa- 
tient despair which is equally characteristic 
of the man. “Go!” he said, “when you 
are called upon by law to vindicate a man’s 
character, and that man your husband! I 
ought not to be surprised at anything with 
my experience, but, Elinor, you take away 
my breath.” 

She only smiled, giving him once more 
that look of appeal. 

“How can you think of it?” he said. 
** The subpoena is enough to keep any reason- 
able being, besides the other motive. You 
must not budge. I should feel my own 
character involved, as well as yours, if after 
consulting me on the subject you were guilty 
of an evasion after all.” 

“Tt would not be your fault, John.” 

“Elinor! you are mad—it must not be 
done,” he cried. “Don’t defy me, I am 
capable of informing upon you, and having 
you stopped—by force—if you do not give 
this idea up.” 

“ By force!” she said, with her nostril 
dilating. “I shall go of course if I am 
threatened.” 

“Then Philip must not go. Do you know 
what has happened in the family to which he 
belongs, and must belong, whether you like 
it or not? Do you know—that the boy may 
be Lord Lomond before the week is out ? 
that his uncle is dying, and that your hus- 
band is the heir ?” 

She turned round upon him slowly, fixing 
her eyes upon his, with simple astonishment 
and no more in her look. Her mind, so 
absorbed in other thoughts, hardly took in 
what he could mean. 

‘Have you not heard this, Elinor ?” 

“ But there is Hal,” she said, ‘“‘ Hal—the 
other brother—who comes in first.” 





“Hal is dead, and the one in India js 
dead, and Lord St. Serf is dying. The boy 
is the heir. You must not, you cannot take 
him away. It is impossible, Elinor, it is 
against all nature and justice. You have 
had him for all these years: his father has a. 
right to his heir.” 

‘*Oh, John!” she cried, in a bitter note of 
reproach, “ oh, John, John!” 

“Well,” he cried, “is not what I tell you 
the truth? Would Philip give it up if it 
were offered to him? He is almost a man— 
let him judge for himself.” 

* Oh, John, John! when you know that 
the object of my life has been to keep him 
from knowing—to shut that chapter of my 
life altogether ; to bring him up apart from 
all evil influences, from all instructions " 

** And from his birthright, Elinor ?” 

She stopped, giving him another sudden 
look, the natural language of a woman 
brought to bay. She drew a long breath in 
impatience and desperation, not knowing 
what to reply: for what could she reply % 
His birthright! to be Lord Lomond, Lord 
St. Serf, the head of the house. What was 
that? Far, far better Philip Dennistoun of 
Lakeside, the heir of his mother and his 
grandmother, two stainless women, with 
enough for everything that was honest and 
of good report, enough to permit him to be 
an unworldly scholar, a lover of art, a travel- 
ler, any play-profession that he chose if he 
did not incline to graver work. Ah! but 
she had not been so wise as that, she had not 
brought him up as Philip Dennistoun. He 
was Philip Compton, she had not been bold 
enough to change his name. She stood at 
bay, surrounded as it were by her enemies, 
and confronted John Tatham, who had been 
her constant champion and defender, as if all 
that was hostile to her, all that was against 
her peace was embodied in him. 

“T must go a little further, Elinor,” said 
John, ‘though God knows that to add to 
your pain is the last thing in the world I 
wish. You have been left unmolested for a 
very long time, and we have all thought 
your retreat was unknown. I confess it has 
surprised me, for my experience has always 
been that everything is known. But you 
have been subpeenaed for this trial, therefore, 
my dear girl, we must give up that idea. 
Everybody, that is virtually everybody, all 
that are of any consequence, know where 
you are and all about you now.” 

She sank into a chair, still keeping her 
eyes upon him, as if it were possible that he 
might take some advantage of her if she 
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withdrew them; then, still not knowing 
what to reply, seized at the last words be- 
cause they were the last, and had little to do 
with the main issue. “ All about me?” she 
said faintly, as if there had been something 
else besides the place of her refuge to con- 
ceal. 

“You know what I mean, Elinor. The 
moment that your home is known all is 
known. That Philip lives and is well, a pro- 
mising boy ; that you have brought him up 
to do honour to any title, or any position.” 

He could not help saying this, and partly 
in the testimony to her, partly for love of 
the boy, John Tatham’s voice faltered a little, 
and the water came into his eyes. 

“ Ah, John! you say that!” she cried, as 





if it had been an admission forced from him 
against his will. 

“What could I say otherwise? Elinor, 
because I don’t approve of all your proceed- 
ings, because I don’t think you have been 
wise in one respect, is that to say that I do 
not understand and know you? I am not 
such a fool or a formalist as you give me 
credit for being. You have made him all 
that the fondest and proudest could desire. 
You have done far better for him, I do not 
doubt for a moment, than—— But, my dear 
cousin, my dear girl, my poor Nelly-———” 

“Ves, John ?” 

He paused a moment, and then he said, 
“Right is right, and justice is justice at the 
end of all.” 





A PLAYTHING. 


A BABY mistook a bright gem for a plaything, 
And laughed as it sparkled blue, purple, and red ; 

The owner discovered and rescued the gay thing, 

And gave the small culprit some trifle instead. 
The child then continued his pastime undaunted— 

A gem was no more than a bat or a ball : 
As something to play with was all that he wanted, 

The worth of the toy did not matter at all. 


A similar accident happened to me, dear : 
I gave you the love that my heart counted best. 
Its merits at first you were happy to see, dear, 
Though what was its value you knew not, nor guessed, 
As long as it pleased you the treasure you vaunted, 
Then handled it lightly, and so let it fall : 
As something to play with was all that you wanted, 
The worth of the toy did not matter at all. 


I took from you therefore my deepest devotion, 
So fond and forgiving, so tender and true ; 
And gave you instead a less perfect emotion, 
More selfish and shallow—more suited to you. 
By neither regret nor remorse are you haunted, 
Though love that you prized not is gone past recall : 
As something to play with was all that you wanted, 
The worth of the toy did not matter at all. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





i | OME industries, or rather, cottage home | 


industries, are fast disappearing in 
England. Our middle and upper classes 
have their home arts, it is true, and many 
skilful workers in iron, brass, and carved 
wood are to be found in the homes of the 
well-to-do, but the days when the cottages of 
each hamlet could show busy workers at the 
spinning-wheel, the weaving-loom, or the 
lace-pillow have now quite passed away. Here 
and there, in unsuspected corners but little 
noted by the casual visitor, some one of the 
old industries may yet linger. A little lace 
is still made in some cottage homes in England 
and Ireland, and a little weaving evendone too; 
but these home manufactures must be looked 
for with some diligence, for they are not 
numerous or important enough to attract the 
observation of the passer-by. Of the dif- 
ferent home industries now so rapidly pass- 
ing away from this country, none perhaps 
is of more general interest than the straw- 
plait trade; for which one of us has not at 
some period of his or her existence worn and 
possessed a straw hat ? Straw-plaiting, more- 
over, is interesting, as being chiefly, if not 
exclusively, the work of women. The manu- 
facture has undergone so little change or 
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modification since its first establishment in 
Bedfordshire, now nearly three hundred 
years ago, that it forms a curious link with 
past industrial history, and it is, moreover, 
an encouraging example of what an art may 
achieve and maintain of beauty and utility 
without the aid of machinery. 

Straw-plaiting is carried on in the home 
counties of Bedford, Hertford, Buckingham, 
and Essex, and the inhabitants of about 
two hundred villages in these districts are 
engaged in the work, the principal towns in- 
terested in it being Luton, Dunstable, St. 
Albans, and Hitchin. When and how the 
manufacture came to be established in this 
part of England is not very clearly known, 
but the story goes that Mary Queen of 
Scots imported the art of straw-plaiting 
into Scotland from Lorraine, and that 
her subjects acquiring considerable skill, 
her son, James I., sometime between the 
years 1603 and 1625 started a little colony 
of plaiters in the neighbourhood of Luton, 
in which district it was observed that 
the straw was more than usually brightly- 
coloured and strong. The trade was fostered 
and developed by the Napier family, then 
occupying Luton Hoo, and seems to have 
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thoroughly established itself in that and the 
surrounding districts by the end of the seven- 
teenth century, for Oldmixon, in his “History 
of England,” 1724, mentions the trade as 
thriving, and as having prospered for more 
than a hundred years. Very early in the 
eighteenth century the first straw bonnet 
appears to have been made at Dunstable, and 
thenceforth a “ Dunstable” bonnet became 
for many years a familiar name for any straw 
bonnet. At this time all straw plait was 
made of whole straws. In the “General 
View of the Agriculture of Hertfordshire,” 
1804, the following interesting account of 
the straw trade of that period will be found. 
“ About Stevenage spinning has given place 
to plaiting straw, by which the poor earn 
three or four times as much. The same 
is to be found at Hatfield, but Redburn is 
the place where the manufacture is most pre- 
valent, where women will earn £1 1s. a week 
and where a pound of prepared straw is sold 
as high as sixpence. After six weeks’ learn- 
ing a girl has earned eight shillings a week, 
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and some clever little girls even fifteen Liew teen 

shillings. The farmers complain of it as Aun industrious Scholar. 

doing mischief, for it makes the poor saucy, a 
and no servants can be procured or any | of Essex, will not do for plaiting, and if a 
field work done where the manufacture | crop produces much straw fit for plaiting, the 


establishes itself. A child can begin at four | produce of the corn is generally bad ; weak 
or five years old. At Dunstable they begin | straw under hedges and near trees does best. 
to pick the straw at four years old, plait at | They give twopence to threepence a pound 
five, and at six earn from eighteen pence to | for it, and sort it themselves.” The instru- 
two and sixpence a week. At seven they use | ment to which allusion is here made for cut- 
the instrument, and earn a shilling a day. | ting the straws is said to have been the in- 
The instrument for splitting the straw was | vention of some French prisoners at Yaxley 
invented about a year since, and has had a | Barracks, near Stilton ; it is still in use, and 
great effect. Before, they were forced to | is, as the sketch shows, a small piece of iron 
pick small straws, and could neither make | or brass with one end turned elbow-wise and 
the works they effect now nor execute any | brought to a point. The straw is placed 
so well. Some women have earned £2 2s. a| on this and divided into strands from four 
week, but that lasted only ashorttime. The | to:nine in number, according to the number 
straw from heavy and stony land, like that! of notches on the instrument. There was, 
besides, another kind of tool for straw 

splitting, invented at the same time, 

now obsolete, consisting of a little 

wheel in a wood frame, having in the 

centre sharp divisions like spikes. The 

plait trade was greatly improved and 

extended by the use of the instrument. 

At the beginning of this century only 

about five sorts of plait were known, 

called respectively, whole straw, Dun- 

stable, improved straw, split, and 

Devon. Now the variety and intricacy 

of the plaits almost defy enumeration, 

and many fresh patterns, usually manu- 

1 and 2.—Instruments for dividing straws. 8.—Piece of straw factured abroad, find their way into the 

plait showing how fresh straws are inserted 


duri ing. market every year. Throughout the 
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present century, until within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, the straw-plait trade continued 
to improve and developin England. Ordinary 
workers were able to earn readily from twelve 
to twenty shillings.a week, and plait schools 
for teaching the work were established in 
most of the villages in the district. The 
description of these, given by Mr. White, in 
the Children’s Employment Commission, 
1864, is certainly not pleasant reading. Ac- 
cording to this writer, these plait schools 
were held in the ordinary cottage living- 
rooms, and he mentions one cottage in which 
he found “a plait school of forty girls and 
the mistress, with only an allowance of about 
twenty-four cubic feet of air for each. The 
scholars were of ages between three and 
seven, while an infant under two was finger- 
ing straws in imitation of its neighbours. 
The small workers had their scissors tied to 
their waists, while the mistress maintained 
discipline by a stick a yard long, which, in 
some schools, was pretty often in use. The 
evils of this system were principally those 
of overcrowding, utter lack of ventilation, 
and long-continued monotonous employment. 


Teaching the little ones. 


The specific evils were not of so much im. 
portance, and consisted in the plaiters getting 
their fingers cut and their lips excoriated 
from drawing the straws between them. 
The straws themselves have to undergo a 
kind of bleaching by sulphur, and this with 
ill-fed, ill-conditioned children has a ten- 


Still, as a rule, there does not appear to have 
been much absolute ill-treatment or inhu- 
manity, but rather that slow mischief arising 
from the densest ignorance of all things, moral 
or physical. The usual charge for education 
in straw-plaiting was a penny to two-pence a 
week, and after the child became a proficient 
it either worked for the mistress, or on its 
own account, the mistress selling the plait 
for the child and deducting a percentage for 
accommodation.” Happily these plait schools 
are now entirely abolished, the recent de- 
cline of the trade and the closer supervision 
given to infant labour having naturally 
brought about their extinction, their place 
being now taken by simple home instruction, 
the mother of the family teaching the little 
ones in spare moments all the necessary 
mysteries of the craft. 

During the last fifteen years or so straw- 
plaiting has greatly declined in England, 
the prices given for the plait have fallen 
wofully, and where smart workers could 
formerly earn with ease from ten to twelve 
shillings a week, they can now with diffi- 











dency to produce rather obstinate sores. 


culty obtain one and sixpence to two shil- 
lings. The reasons 
given for this decline 
are various, but amongst 
them may bementioned, 
first, the preference 
given to felt and other 
fancy materials for hats 
and bonnets, ratherthan 
to straw ; next, to the 
constant changes of 
fashion in reference to 
the patterns of plaiis, 
the more ornate and 
elaborate twists made 
in France, Italy, and 
Switzerland, which En- 
glish plaiters are slow 
to imitate, being more 
generally worn and ad- 
mired ; and lastly and 
chiefly, the immense 
development that has 
been recently given to 
the trade in Chinese 
plait ; this latter being 
manufactured with profit at considerably less 
than the price of the English article, soon 
bids fair to drive the latter out of the market 
altogether. Nevertheless a good deal of 
plait is still made in the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire villages in the neighbourhood 
of Luton and Hitchin, and when a long 
summer day’s drive through these districts 
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shows us nearly every other woman, most of 
the female children and sonfe old men too 
engaged in the work, it is difficult to believe 
that the day of English straw-plaiting is quite 
passing away yet. 

I will now give a short description of the 
different operations which convert the simple 
stalk of straw into the varied and compli- 
cated forms of hats and bonnets we see 
around us. First, as to the kind of straw 
used for the purpose. This must be wheat 
straw of the white Chittum or red Lammas 
variety, and should be grown on a rich light 
soil, the most suitable for the purpose having 
been found, as before stated, in Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire; but straw suitable for 
plaiting, though inferior in quality, is also 
obtained from parts of Essex and Berks. No 
special care is necessary in cultivating this 
kind of wheat, but it must be cut earlier than 
the ordinary varieties, before the flag of the 
straw falls, for if it is too ripe it becomes 
spotted, and consequently useless, except for 
the manufacture of dyed plait. After being 


cut it should be left to lie awhile in the sun 
before being bound up. One acre of ground 
will grow from fifteen hundredweight to one 
ton of cut straws for plaiting, and in some 
seasons it is said that the plaiting straws pay 


the farmer better thancorn. The raw straws 
are purchased by the “straw factors,” and 
they are then treated in the following way. 
The factor takes a sheaf between his knees, 
and drawing out the straws by handfuls at 
a time, he cuts off first the wheat ears, 
next the two upper joints of the straw, these 
alone being used for plaiting, and ties them 
into bundles weighing from about 18 lbs. 
to 20 Ibs. These straws are cut into 
lengths of nine inches, and are then sorted 
into sizes, the pipes of straw being held in an 
upright position, so that they may fall through 
holes of a uniform size in a sort of sieve. 
These sorted straws are then steamed in fumes 
of sulphur, which improve their colour and 
lustre; they are again finally sorted, when 
any spotted straws are thrown out to be 
used, as before stated, in dyed plait ; and the 
remainder are tied into bundles, each con- 
taining about as many as two hands will 
span. The average price of these bundles, 
according to the fineness of the straw, is at 
the present time about fourpence to sixpence a 
bundle, each bundle being calculated to make 
about three-score yards of plait. The straw 
thus treated is now ready for plaiting, and 
is purchased in these bundles from the factor 
by the plaiters. There are usually one or 
two factors in each village, who generally, 





however, pursue some other occupation. 
The plaiter, having her bundle of straws, 
next proceeds to divide each pipe by means 
of the instrument (also sold by the factor) 
into four, five, seven, or nine pieces; the 
point of the instrument being inserted into 
the pipe of the straw and pulled through it, 
divides it neatly and exactly into the required 
number of strips. The plaiter next places 
her bundle of straw strips, usually rolled in 
paper to prevent soiling, under her left arm, 
and starts her plait, passing each straw first 
through her lips to moisten it, and thus make 
it bind better in plaiting. Every plaiter 
generally carries two or three straws in 
her mouth ready for work, for the straws, 
being only nine inches long, are soon used 
up, so the plaiter is constantly inserting 
fresh straws, the ends of which stand out on 
one side of the plait while it is being made 
(as shown in the sketch), but are carefully cut 
off when the score of yards is finished. The 
plaiter holds the plait inside towards her as 
she works, and when a sufficient quantity is 
done carries it rolled round her left arm. 
Some of the women and elder girls are ex- 
ceedingly rapid workers, and can make over 
a score of yards of plait during the day, 
but this is only the result of continuous 
work, the plait being hardly ever out of their 
hands. The action of plaiting, of course, 
soon becomes purely mechanical, and the 
plaiter seldom looks at her work unless she 
is learning a new twist. 

Whole, unsplit straws are not now much used 
in plaiting. A short time since a certain plait, 
known as the “rustic” pattern, made of whole 
straws, was much in demand, and while its 
fashion lasted gained very good prices for the 
plaiters ; but its day has passed, and whole 
straws are as a rule only used in the very ele- 
mentary plait known as “ banding,” which is 
made by the little children when they are 
learning, and by some old people, male and 
female. Male workers, by-the-by, are becom- 
ing rare, though some old men, who are excel- 
lent hands at making “banding,” may be occa- 
sionally met with. The varieties of plait are, 
of course, endless, being formed of from four 
to sometimes fourteen strands of straw, but 
a plait of seven makes a very good neat 
pattern of varying degrees of fineness, ac- 
cording to the size of the strands of straw 
used, for plain hats and bonnets. It is the one 
now most commonly plaited in the villages 
near Luton, and the little children are still 
taught it with the old straw-plaiter’s distich :— 


* Over one and under two, 
Pull it tight and that will do.” 
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The plait is generally made by using the 
glossy and the reverse side of the straw alter- 
nately as they come naturally in plaiting, 
but sometimes it is required that the whole 


| jam, or a. pound of sugar for their plait, in- 


stead of money, but in the main both factorand 


worker prefer money transactions. The fac- 
tor takes a quantity of plait at a time to the 


surface of the plait should be glossy, and the | nearest town, say Luton or Hitchin, where 
plaiter then gives each strand a twist over in | it is again cleansed and brightened in colour 


by being steamed in 
sulphur fumes, and it is 











A smart Worker. 


forming the pattern. So much for the actual 
work of plaiting ; when a score of yards has 
been finished and the short ends cut off, the 
plaiter proceeds “to mill” her work, as it is 
called. There is, in most straw-plaiters’ cot- 
tages, a little instrument formed of two 
wooden rollers arranged on the mangle prin- 
ciple ; the finished plait, and the straws, too, 
before plaiting are placed between these 
little rollers ; a handle is turned causing them 
to revolve, and the plait and straws come 
out well flattened, with all accidental curls 
and twists taken out of them. The plaiter 
generally sells her work by a score of yards 
at a time, as soon as it is finished, to the 
factor in the village, usually receiving money 
in exchange but sometimes payment in kind. 
Should the factor be a grocer, for instance, 
some of the old lady plaiters may like to 
receive a quarter of a pound of tea, some 





then ready to be sewed 
up into hats and bon- 
nets. This making-up 
of the plait into the 
finished article is usually 
carried on by special 
workpeople in the hat 
factories, but latterly, 
since the trade in Eng- 
lish plait has become so 
slack, the village plaiters 
have been learning to 
make up hats and bon- 
nets as well as to plait, 
and a quantity of foreign 
finished plait is some- 
times sent to the vil- 
lages from the towns to 
be sewed into shapes 
by the plaiters there. 
Some little time ago 
plait markets were held 
at frequent intervals 
in the towns of Luton, 
Dunstable,. St. Albans, 
&c., and in old days the 
plaiters carried their 
work regularly to these 
sales, which took place 
in the open air, and are 
said to have been very 
picturesque scenes. Such markets are, I 
believe, at the present time quite extinct. 
Having followed the straw-plaiter now 
through all the stages of her work, let us see 
what her earnings may amount to. These 
vary, of course, according to the rapidity of 
her plaiting, and to the kind of pattern she 
can produce, but, as far as I can learn, when 
the price of the cut straws is deducted, from 
twopence to threepence per score yards is 
the average amount that a worker can make 
at the present time. The “banding,” pro- 
duced by very little children and old people, 
hardly fetches a penny a score when all ex- 
penses are deducted. Here and there, in a 
few villages in the neighbourhood of Tring, 
where a more elaborate class of work is pro- 
duced, you are shown plaits which fetch as 
much as one shilling and fourpence a score ; 
but when you inquire into the matter you 
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will find that little more than a fourth of the | may see them perched here and there on the 
sum really comes to the plaiter, owing to the | gates and old logs, or strolling by twos and 
greater quantity of straw required to execute threes along the shady lanes, plaiting as busily 
the pattern. ‘Then, as to the time taken | as though the very school-feast, now looming 
over the work ; of course, if the worker is | large in their anticipations, depended upon 
very smart, and has no other occupation | their finishing their score of yards before 
whatever, she may make two score yards a| evening. When you question the women as 
day, and this at threepence a score, say, | to whether the work is really worth all this 
would give her three shillings a week. But | industry, considering how little is to be gained 
such rapid work is rare, and few make more | by it, the elder ones will tell you that they 
than a score of yards a day, which of course | have plaited all their lives, and may as well 
brings the gains down to a bare eighteen- | do that as nothing, and that, after all, the 
pence. It seems marvellous that for such | good times may come back; they used to 
scanty remuneration it should be worth the | earn three to four shillings a week and may 
straw-plaiter’s while to pursue her tedious | do so again, who knows ? while the younger 
and monotonous occupation. Probably,,in| ones frankly assure you that, at any rate, 
other parts of England, the industry would | plaiting at home is better than slaving in 
have died out much earlier, but it happens | service away somewhere else. 

that in the districts where straw-plaiting| Nevertheless straw-plaiting in England, as 
still survives agricultural wages are exceed- | a home industry, is rapidly declining. It is 
ingly low, ten to eleven shillings a week | easy to realise this after visiting the larger 
being the normal rate for labourers, out of | hat factories in Luton. Amidst all the 
which a further sum of eighteenpence to two | myriad piles of plait ready for sewing that 
shillings a week for cottage rent has to be | you are shown, from the simplest to the 
deducted ; consequently any gain, however | most elaborate patterns, barely a tenth part 
small, is precious, and if the wife and/is made in the surrounding districts ; it 
daughters of the family can 

make up between them enough 

even to pay the rent only, by 

the tedious and somewhat dis- 

agreeable work of straw-plait- 

ing, it is worth doing. That 

the work is a disagreeable one 

in some respects is undoubted ; 

not only does the continual 

passing of the straws through 

the mouth scratch the lips and 

dry the palate unpleasantly, 

but it causes serious decay of 

the teeth. This may arise from 

the action of the sulphur fumes 

by which the straws are 

cleansed, or from the sharp 

edges destroying the enamel: of 

the teeth, a point which I leave 

dentists to decide, but it re- 

mains a fact that few straw- 

plaiters, except young children, 

have sound front teeth, and in 

the case of adults they are 

usually altogether absent. Not- An excellent Hand at Banding. 

withstanding these drawbacks, 

the straw-plaiter manfully pur- 

sues her calling ; sitting at home, chatting to | comes from Canton, you are told, from Italy, 
her neighbours, walking to the village shop, | Switzerland, or France; anywhere rather 
her plait is never out of her hands. So with | than England. If you ask the owner of a 
the little ones; as soon as they are released | hat factory the reason for this comparative 
from school they hurry home for their rolls | absence of English-made plait amongst his 
of “ banding,” and on summer afternoons you | stores, he will tell you that the plaiters of 
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the neighbourhood are not numerous or ener- 
getic enough to undertake the large orders 
he is required to fuifil; they are too slow in 
learning new patterns, and cannot produce 
the work anything like so cheaply and in 
such quantities as it can be obtained from 
abroad. If the straw trade is to maintain 
itself in the neighbourhood the villagers 
must, according to the hat manufacturers, 
teach their children not so much to plait as 
to sew the plait into shapes, and to work the 
sewing machine. Every hat factory has 
more than enough work for sewers, and 
smart respectable girls can readily earn their 
pound a week in this way at Luton and the 
other centres of the trade. That the decline 
of straw-plaiting in England has latterly been 
very marked is evident from statistics, which 


tell us that while in 1871 some 50,000 people | 





just this straw-plaiting, and the precarious 
livelihood it provides for the poor of the dis. 
tricts engaged in it, which has kept them 
back in general progress. The agricultural 
labourer of these parts has been content to 
accept the wretched pittance of ten to eleven 
shillings a week, while his work-fellow of 
neighbouring counties was insisting on thir- 
teen to fourteen shillings, just because in 
good times his wife or daughter could make 
up the necessary margin for subsistence with 
her plait. Most of the young girls of these 
villages, too, have been unwilling to enter 
domestic service, or to attempt any other 
useful work away from home, because they 
found that the manufacture of a given num- 
ber of yards of straw plait during the week, 
dull and monotonous though the occupation 
was, assured them a certain amount of 


were engaged in the work, in 1881 but | liberty and independence in their little nar- 


30,000 were so employed, 
and at the present time this 
number has, doubtless, again 
been largely diminished. 
Meanwhile the hat trade, 
however, is extending con- 
siderably. 

One cannot help regretting 
the decline of these old home 
industries, and there is a 
pleasant, old-fashioned air 
about the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire villages, with 
their picturesque groups of 
busy plaiting women and children. But 


row village life. Though we 
may regret the passing away 
of a_ picturesque industry 
from England, its decline has 
advantages, and in this, as 
in more important matters, 
change and progress will be 
found to bring more of good 
than of evil in their train. 
The straw-plaiter of to-day, 
who dimly realises that her 
means of a livelihood and 
apparent independence is 
slowly but certainly depart- 


|ing from her, will in time, just by means 


when we look more closely into the matter | of this privation, be pushed onwards into 


a different side of the question presents itself, 


paths of increased usefulness, knowledge, 


and we are forced to acknowledge that it is | and liberty. 


F. TRAVERS. 





IN GENOA. 
By JOHN G. DOW. 


[» Genoa the Middle Age has melted by 

insensible gradations into modern times. 
It has endured, but it has been transfigured 
from generation to generation by the ever- 
present touch of the living, and the magic of 
the past is an illusion that requires to be 
artificially recalled amid the stir of modern 
mercantile life. Even in the beauty of its 
magnificent pose as a city by the sea, Genoa 
is modern. Of its two great landmarks seen 
from the gulf only one is ancient, the proud 
dome of Santa Maria in Carignano, on its 
eminence to the right. On the left of the 
spacious port the modern lighthouse rises 





like a tall sentinel, shapely in its splendid 
height, and from that point the new mole 
stretches an arm half a mile long across the 


entrance. Round the harbour the old city, 
the Genoa of the Middle Ages, lies clustered, 
and the majestic outlines of the medizval 
palaces are observed like a line of dignified 
wardens round the serried mass. Behind 
these the modern city overflows and is drifted 
up the semicircular hill-side like clots of sea 
foam. Round this peopled amphitheatre, 
bright with new corsi and villas shining amid 
floral affluence in their colours of soft pink 
and cream and dazzling white, the bold arch 
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The Harbour, 


of the old line of fortifications rises like a full 
bent bow, and far in the distance the inland 
tiers of mountains are castellated at intervals 
with immense modern forts, which guard the 
city with guns of a ten-mile range. No 
smoke ascends to cloud the vision. The 
whole is gilded with the marvellous sunshine 
of the south. Here the commercial queen 
of Italian cities lies luxuriating among her 
gardens and her palaces. 

One thinks of Pisa buried in her sacred 
corner bythe Arno; of Venice, widowed bride 
of the Adriatic, lying “so weak, so quiet,” 
and sad in her forlorn loveliness; and the 
unaffectionate, uncommiserating smile of 
Genoa’s beauty, that expression of cold tri- 
umph in her unmelting eyes, and her self- 
conscious pride of repose amid those far- 
stretching modern defences, chill our enthu- 
siasm for the city whose well-considered 
title is “La Superba.” This epithet does not 
mean “superb,” or refer to pictorial magnifi- 
cence. It implies a quality of character, 
that dominating hauteur with which Genoa 
agerandised herself in the past, the pride of 
purse with which those merchant-princes 
reared gorgeous palaces for themselves, the 
mercantile arrogance which has left its un- 
mistakable impress upon their city. 
fortifications around ratify the perfect title. 
They superadd the fascination of beauty 
armed, and give Genoa that look of noli me 
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tangere defiance with which she compels admi- 
ration whilst she disillusions romance. 

Alike the ancient and the modern interests 
of Genoa centre in the port. This was the 
emporium into which were poured the Ori- 
ental treasures which served to build palaces. 
Bold buccaneers brought into it the shiploads 
of spoil with which they atoned for their 
piracy by founding churches. From this the 
Crusaders sailed. Here were built the fleets 
which fought Venice and Pisa for the supre- 
macy of the Mediterranean. Into this were 
led captive the Pisan galleys from the fatal 
fight of Meloria. Here Andrea kept ducal 
state, and gave the Emperor prodigal enter- 
tainment on board his galleon. Confronting 
the harbour was the famous 7errazza di Marmo, 
the raised marble platform with its arcade, 
where the merchants, money-lenders, and sea- 
captains used to promenade and do business 
after the fashion of the Venetians on the 
Rialto. 

The revolutions of a millennium have 
passed over it, and civilisation has trans- 
formed its appearance. We behold it now 
distended with the commerce of the world, a 
forest of masts under flags of all nations. 
The galleys have given place to ocean- 
steamers, and instead of convicts in chains 
we now witness the more haggard spectacle 
of the emigrants’ weekly embarkation. An- 
chored by one of the quays may be seen a 
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comical little boat-chapel, witha steam-launch 
attached, a Presbyterian Bethel, which prof- 
fers to English-speaking mariners a fléating 
refuge from the flood of Genoese iniquity. 
Every available space is covered with railway 
lines, and the marble terrace, the Genoese 
Rialto, has been demolished to make room 
for shunting-places. The front garden of the 
Doria palace, down which the admiral led the 
Emperor, is now the thoroughfare of railway 
traffic from the docks. 










Pegli, near Genoa. 


Alberto still preserves its ancient and tradi- 
tional smells—stocca fissa, salame, baccald, tarry 
ropes, cheese, and sewers, and hot filthy air 
from the sailors’ drinking shops. At its ex- 
tremity travellers and traders go to the Bank 
of Saint George as they did of old, with this 
difference, that what was then a bank is now 
visited as a custom-house. 

This Banca di San Giorgio is one among 
the many traditions of Genoese business 
enterprise, and is a characteristic memorial. 
We borrow from it our English armorial 


But through all these changes antiqnity 
has still maintained its hold. Andrea’s 
palace still looks on from its marooned situ- 
ation, with the masterful square face of 
the great Doge himself. We can still pass 
through the Porta del Molo, on which Galeazzo 
Alessi left his sign-manual. In the open 
harbour, where theatrical canottiert ply their 
| unwarlike craft, the boatmen still row back- 
‘wards in the ancient style. The long low 
|colonnade of what is now the Via Carlo 





bearings of 
St. George 
and the 
Dragon, but the 
institution bears 
no chivalrous re- 
cord. Its founders were 
a company of speculators 
in money and invest- 
ments, who contrived to hold fast 
together while rival aristocracies de- 
stroyed one another, and whose object was 
to concentrate the government in the hands 
of their own mercantile and speculative oli- 
garchy—a thoroughly Genoese institution, 
which was neither noble nor ennobling. 
There is a peculiar appropriateness in the 
purpose for which its offices are now utilised 
—viz., the receipt of customs. 
It is possible still to recall much of the 
medizval life of Genoa as one explores that 
labyrinth of narrow lanes which constitutes 





the old city, and there is much to assist the 
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imagination. These crooked 
lanes were the medizeval streets, 
and have echoed to the same 
patter of feet and the same 
harsh guttural cries of the 
Zeneise tisou réow for more than 
five hundred years. In the Via 
degli Orefici the goldsmiths still 
ply their hereditary craft, and 
the shop-booths are filled with 
that exquisite silver filigree for 
which Genoa has long been re- 
nowned. Old sculptured door- 
ways present themselves, per- 
haps chiselled by a pupil of 
Michelangelo. The interlaced 
cage work of iron bars over the 
lower windows still speaks of 
the insecurity of the Middle 
Age, and of Guelf and Ghibel- 
line feud. The Torre degli Em- 
briaci, the sole remaining Cru- 
saders’ tower, still looks as if a 
few centuries would make little 
difference to its age. On these 
iron spikes were hung the chains 
of the Pisan port ; it was only 
yesterday they were removed. 
Here we meet a mendicant friar, 
bare - headed and_ bare - footed, 
with his rope round his waist ; 
and here are priests whose 
physiognomy and dress the cen- 
turies have changed no more 
than they change blackbeetles. 
The Church confirms the illu- 
sion of the past. Priesthood, 
faith, and ritual, the architec- 
ture and decorations of the 
churches themselves, all are 
part and parcel of the gorgeous 
and solemn fabric of medizval 
Catholicism. 
As we pass into the dim 
dreamy light of San Lorenzo, 
we leave the modern world 
and drift back in imagination three hundred 
years. The cathedral was even then an old 
edifice, with traditions, relics, architecture, 
and sculpture dating from the Crusades. 
Like most of the other churches, it was the 
growth of centuries of devotion. Bones, 
said to be those of John the Baptist, were 
brought from Palestine by the Crusaders 
and deposited here. A sumptuous chapel 
was consecrated to the saint and enriched 
with many treasures of art. But as a cathe- 
dral San Lorenzo must be thought of only in 
connection with Genoa. What a poor thing 








Porta Chiappie. 


it appears compared with Saint Mark’s! 
What a comment upon the dulness of the 
Genoese mind and the penuriousness of the 


Genoese religion! It is true there are other 
churches in Genoa which seem to have had 
fortunes lavished upon their interior. One 
recollects the precious stones, mosaics, orna- 
mental marbles vf incalculable price, the 
ponderous crucifixes, candlesticks, shrines, 
vessels, and votive offerings of richly carved 
silver and gold which make the interior of 
the Annunziata glitter like an immense jewel- 
casket. But when one remembers the vast 
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wealth of medizeval Genoa, and thinks of 
what Pisa did with means so frail, one 
realises how feebly the Genoese responded 
to the generous fire of the Renaissance, and 
sees something niggard in the religious imagi- 
nation that by some four centuries of eking 
and patching could only produce a San 
Lorenzo. 

Mere church visiting is but a dreary occu- 
pation, and one is glad to escape into the 
open street round to the Piazza Deferrari, 
the large open square where the cabs and 
omnibuses stand, and hear the refreshing, 
good-humoured banter of the cabmen and 
conductors ; or along the Via Carlo Felice, 
where the lovely young Genoese ladies de- 
light to promenade for the admiration of 
the handsome officers. The military abound 
in Genoa, and no slight addition to the lively 
picturesqueness of the squares and thorough- 
fares is the dark esthetic green or deep blue 
of the officers’ regimentals—there are no 
“lobsters ” in the Italian army—as they mix 





harmoniously with the gaudier hues of the 
female population. At some hour of the 
day, too, one is certain to have one’s blood 
stirred by the ringing blare of the bugles 
and the fiery music of the marcia reale as the 
swift-flashing bersaglieri dash past in their 


| artistic uniforms, with the large plumes of 


cock’s-tail feathers waving over their broad 
hats. Italy is justly proud of her bersaglieri, 
but one thinks of the conscription and pities 
the strong young fellows subjected to that 
merciless drill for a. penny a day to buy 
blacking and cigars with, 

The militarism of Italy is peculiarly asso- 
ciated with a republican sentiment. ‘This is 
intelligible when we reflect how young a 
country Italy is among European Powers, and 
remember that the struggle for independence 
is still vivid in the recollections of all above 
middle age. These were educated in the 
school of Mazzini, and many of them fought 
with Garibaldi. Particularly in Genoa is the 
democratic feeling strong, and that is said to 
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be the reason why King Humbert 
dislikes the city, though he main- 
tains a royal palace in it. Some 
years ago he came to unveil the 
equestrian statue of Victor Emma- 
nuel, which now seems to fill the 
Piazza Corvetto with its imposing 
presence, and all Genoa held a wild 
jubilee in honour of him and his 
Queen; but the enthusiasm was 
mainly for the beautiful Queen. 
“Margherita! Margherita!” was the 
ery raised on every hand as the 
royal cortege passed, and I heard one 
grey veteran of the Garibaldi times 
shout in incontrollable excitement, 
“Evviva Margherita!—e suo ma- 
rito!” Even King Humbert’s habitu- 
ally grim visage relaxed at the idea 
of his thus being made to play a 
popular second fiddle. Garibaldi’s 
day is devoutly observed among 
the Genoese, and passengers will 
lift their hats and raise the ‘“ Ev- 
viva” if a civilian band strikes up 
Garibaldi’s hymn. 

Civilian bands are scarce in Italy, 
but there is no lack of music. One 
of the Genoese delights is the charm- 
ing military music on Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons in the garden of 
the Acqua Sola, where every per- 
formance is a fresh festival, and 
the promenades present an ever ver- 
nal gala of gay costumes and beau- 
tiful faces. The Genoese, unlike 
the rest of Italy in so many respects, 
are like other Italians in their passion for 
music. They have little taste for drama, but 
opera is continually in vogue. It is a standing 
disgrace to Genoa that its finest theatre, the 
Carlo Felice, should be so seldom opened on 
account of the stingy selfishness of wealthy 
box-holders, who stick to their bargain of a 
free box in return for their subscription to- 
wards the building. But in the other theatres 
two, three, and four operas may be proceed- 
ing simultaneously. The audience:is keenly 
critical and merciless to faults, quick to catch 
the leading arie and lighten their work with 
them on the following day. 

But otherwise the Genoese are the reverse 
of an artistic people. How poor and almost 
ignoble their record as a people reads beside 
that of fiery-brained, true-hearted little Pisa ! 
There is hardly a trace of generous chivalry, 
hardly a single flash of noble imagination in 
all the history of this commonwealth of 
Bdvavoor, to whom even the Crusades were 
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only a means of making profit. Everything 
in their city points to rapacious mercantile 
aggrandisement. Their pride of wealth found 
its appropriate outlet in the erection of pri- 
vate palaces, and in the number and grandeur 
of these Genoa is unsurpassed. Beginning 
with the Doria palace behind the Principe 
station, they run in an almost continuous 
line for more than a mile along the skirts of 
the old town to the Palazzo Ducale in the 
Piazza Nuova. One portion of this way, the 
Via Nuova, consists entirely of huge palaces 
on either hand. The arrangement is depress- 
ing. These vast palatial blocks stare gloomily 
in one another’s faces as if defying each other 
with mutual egotisms. They have no hospi- 
tality in their countenances. They would 
never invite one another to dine. All are 
equally stiff, solid, sombre, imposing. They 
have magnificent courtyards, staircases that 
are worthy of all praise, noble suites of rooms, 
halls filled with fine sculptures and splendid 
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paintings by the best artists of the Renaissance. 
But somehow their atmosphere never sug- 
gests a love of art. They are in no sense 
homes of artistic associations. Those paint- 
ings never grew there with the artists’ dreams 
of beauty ; they were only collected to gratify 
the ostentatious pride of the parvenu. I can- 
not conceive Andrea del Sarto working for 
those nabobs. The Genoese artists who 
painted those frescoes were only employed 
as hired servants,and were paid wages ac- 
cording to contract or piece-work. The sen- 
timent of the Genoese palaces culminates in 
the Palazzo Ducale, which now does service 
as the headquarters of the police. 

No; in spite of its multifarious interests, 
the City of Palaces is oppressive. There is 
no poetry in Genoa, none in Genoese history, 
none in the Genoese people. They are, as 
they have always been, a trafficking, bargain- 
ing, suspicious, insidious people, whose very 
language is repellent. They inherit that re- 
proach of Ligurian craftiness which is as old 
as the Afneid, and even their pérouxor are 
ingenovesatt. Mazzini, one of the few great 
men whom they can honour with a statue, 
would have been more of an idealist and less 
of an intriguer had he not been a Genoese. 





They claim the glory of Columbus, and have 
erected an ambitious statue in memory of the 
poor navigator to whom they denied all things 
whilst he lived. 


** Certo da cor ch’ alto destin non scelse, 

Son l’imprese magnanime neglette,’’ 
Chiabrera writes in his ode to Columbus, 
and certainly the Genoese heart was never 
“chosen by high destiny.” We visit their 
Campo Santo—it looks beautiful in the dis- 
tance, like a quiet country residence with a 
walled garden and beds of snowdrops in 
front—and are shocked to find its monuments 
consist more of vulgar and pretentious sculp- 
tures of the living than of holy imaginations 
in memory of the dead. It is odious and re- 
volting to think that those parents have sat 
in their frock-coats as models for statues to 
be erected over the tombs of their children ; 
that these wives have posed in their extra- 
vagant lace shawls and knelt in their bro- 
caded gowns in a sculptor’s studio that they 
might afterwards have the satisfaction of 
seeing themselves attitudinizing in realistic 
marble over their husbands’ graves. The 


execution is perfect to the very button-holes 
and threads; but what a contrast between 
this prodigal show of costly and common 
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Lerici, Gulf of Spezzia. 


place realism and vulgar vanity, and the quiet 
sanctity of Lanfranchi’s holy field of burial 
in Pisa! There are others of a more imagi- 
native design, but all the sculptures in the 


unimaginative, prosaic city, to whose anti- 
quities the true guide will always be a kind 
of Baedeker. Genoa can never have her 
Ruskin. The finest thing I saw in the place 


place are not worth the single basso-relievo | was Paganini’s violin. 


in the Albero de’ Poveri, Michelangelo’s 
Pieta. 


Genoa will still remain an unsympathetic, | 


*.* For the use of the. illustrations to this paper we are in- 
debted to ‘‘ Picturesque Mediterranean,’”’ published by Messrs. 
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DANGER’S TROUBLED NIGHT. 


By tae Avruor or ‘‘BRITTA.”’ 


s¢ Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return.’”’—CaMPBELL. 


I. 
Yu would say at first sight that there 


was not a gentler-looking or milder- 
natured piece of seaboard in Scotland. A 
wide stretch of yellow sand occupies the 
middle of the bay. Then comes the sea- 
town, with its row of low slated cottages, set 
down anyhow—here a gable, here a front,— 
as if the music had stopped suddenly while 
the whole village was having a dance, and 
the cottages had remained in the same posi- 
tion ever after. 
_ But look a little more closely and your first 
impressions will be modified. Observe the 
shrubs in the little kail-yards—you can hardly 
call them gardens—they were meant for 


trees, and botanically are named chestnut 
and hawthorn and elder. But the labouring 
breeze has bent and polled them to the level 
of the dyke, and a child of four years 
could hardly find a shade beneath their 
branches. Look at the cliffs, too, that form 
the horns of the bay, honeycombed by storms 
and cankered by the waves. Follow the coast 
line on either side and note the “ stacks ” and 
arches and rocky pinnacles telling of fierce 
tides and fiercer tempests, and you will come 
to the conclusion that this blue and placid 
sea creeping up towards the dunes and 
rippling over its golden marge is a cruel and 
deceptive monster which, when it will, can 
be pitiless in its fury and sudden and terrible 
in its wrath, 
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And you will be right. 

All over that western coast, villages exist, 
people live, families are reared, on sufferance, 
as it were, only. Houses and lives are held 
on a tenure more precarious than a despot’s 
will. No one knows when he lies down to 
sleep at night whether he will awake in this 
world or in the next. Twice within the last 
‘- hundred years have two villages within afew 
miles of Poolessie been swept away by the 
sea in a single winter night. Not a cliff nor 
headland for miles along the seaboard that 
~ has not been battered by wrecks; that has 
not repulsed the clutches of drowning men— 
not a rood of half-submerged rock or sandy 
beach that has not been strewn with stark 
and stiffened corpses with sea-bleached faces 
and glassy staring eyes, and jagged wounds 
still oozing out their life-blood when found 
by the fishermen the following morning. 
That whole stretch of coast from Horny Head 
to Raven Crag is one great graveyard. Its 
villages can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand ; their inhabitants may be numbered 
by hundreds ; but who shall take the census 
of its dead ? 

A point or two to the westward of Pool- 
essie and distant from the shore about three 
miles, there lies a rocky submarine peak 
known as Olasey or Olafsey, on which, from 
its supreme danger to mariners, the Northern 
Lights Commissioners have built a light- 
house. Of the eight rock light-houses in 
Scotland, there is only one which can rival 
the Olasey Light in strikingness of situation, 
aud perhaps also in costliness of structure— 
the North Unst Light on the Muckle Flugga 
Reef in Shetland. To this, indeed, it bears a 
striking resemblance. There is the same 
solitary conical stack; the same perilous 
approach by stairs cut out of the living rock ; 
the same granite column scanning the deep 
with ever-watchful eye; the same wrathful 
sea ; the same awful solitude. 

The men to whom the charge of this im- 
portant station is entrusted are selected 
from amongst the most experienced and re- 
liable in the light-house service. Their 
wages are high, but they deserve them. For 
their lot is a hard one. Deprived of the 
constant solace of wife and children, liable 
to be cut off at any moment for lengthened 
periods from all communication with their 
fellow-men, their eyes, nerves, energies 
ever in a state of tension, the physical and 
mental strain to which they are exposed is 
trying in the extreme. Hence they are con- 
tinually being changed. By the rules of the 
service no employee is retained on duty of 





this kind for a longer time than four weekg 
onend. He is then sent ashore for a fort- 
night, and placed in charge of the storehouses 
and cottages at Poolessie, returning, at the 
expiry of that time, to take another turn of 
exile on his Patmos. 

The permanent staff of the Olasey Light 
never exceeds three. But to maintain the 
necessary communication with the mainland 
and to be provided against emergencies, the 
services of an attendant boatman, with a 
reliable crew—always a local fisherman—is 
retained, whose duties are to convey letters 
and parcels to and from the Rock, to take the 


keepers: backwards and forwards, and gene- 


rally to be at the beck and call of the light- 
house authorities. 

The two men in residence on the Olasey 
Light, at the time we are now dealing with, 
were Jacob Tucker, the principal keeper, and 
Alick Chisholm, his assistant. The keeper 
on shore was a Scotchman named Tom 
Ballantyne. But with him our story has 
very little to do. 

Jacob was a burly Yorkshireman, fifty-four 
years of age ; married ; with a young family 
of one son and two daughters, who lived at 
Poolessie, on the mainland, in one of the 
light-house cottages—a plain, tidy, two- 
storeyed building of four apartments, from 
the storm windows of which they could watch 
night after night the flash and glow of the 
Olasey Light. Alick was about thirty—a 
thin, wiry, black-haired and black-bearded 
Celt, whose chief characteristics were his 
great strength of body and a certain reserve 
of manner, which repelled rather than invited 
confidence. 

Alick was unmarried ; but though he had 
never spoken a word to her upon the subject, 
there was little doubt that his fancy turned, 
not lightly, but with all the force of his power- 
ful character, upon his colleague’s eldest child 
—Jacob Tucker’s blooming daughter Grace. 
It was difficult to say whether his feelings 
were reciprocated. 

Grace was one of those bright lively 
natures which are never averse to receiv- 
ing attentions from one of the opposite 
sex, whoever and whatsoever he may be. 
Not a flirt, by any manner of means, seeking 
only her own amusement, careless of the 
feelings or the sufferings of others, but—if 
the figure may be allowed—a piece of em- 
bodied sunshine, bent on absorbing all the 
brightness and happiness of life, determined 
on enjoying existence to the full, and 
equally inclined that all she came in contact 
with should do the same. So, at least, she 
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seemed to the world in general,—a careless, 
lighthearted fairy of eighteen or thereabouts, 
golden-haired and blue-eyed— 
** Whose very step had music in it 

As she came up the stair.” 
But there were depths in her character unre- 
vealed as yet, perhaps, even to herself. At 
present she was a girl, a child ; no one could 
say what she would be when she came to be 
a woman. 

Yet there was one in Poolessie, who, if he 
had not probed her character, had at least 
done his best to divine it ; and so far as he 
had gone, with results very satisfactory to 
his own convictions of its worth. This was 
a certain sunburned open-hearted seaman, 
named William Archer—a brave and daring 
sailor, employed as second mate on board a 
large sailing-ship, trading between Glasgow 
and China. His parents lived in a little cot- 
tage at the end of the Row, and he never 
failed to come and visit them when at home 
from his voyages. He was an honest, well- 
doing, industrious lad, and there was no 
doubt about it that whatever might be Grace’s 
feelings for him, he worshipped the very 
ground on which she trod. Yet his modesty 
had hitherto restrained him from coming for- 
ward as her suitor. Besides, he had not yet 
made his mark, or reached that position which 
would have enabled him to maintain a wife 
incomfort. He had, moreover, his old parents 
to support, and William Archer was not a 
man to shirk anything that he conceived to 
be his duty. 

So that as yet Grace was loverless, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Whether she 
was fancy free remains to be seen. 

And thus matters stood when this story 
opens on Saturday, the 25th October, 1879. 


IL. 


At half-past five o’clock in the evening it 
was only growing dusk. 

The daylight lingers long about these sea- 
board villages, as if loth to leave them to the 
tender mercies of fickle and perfidious night ; 
and Jacob, who had been visiting his family, 
had ample time to regain the Rock before the 
prescribed hour of lighting the lamp arrived. 

_ But for the last hour he had been fidget- 
ting, and nothing but the reiterated entreaties 
of his wife and children had prevailed on 
him to stay. 

“Time’s up, owld lass!” he said at length 
to his wife, setting down his little Benjamin 
from his knee. “I see old Sandy waiting 
down at the jetty with the boat. We don’t 





light up till half-past seven to-night, but I 
promised Alick to be back by six. Alick’s 
temper will not be improved when he sees 
me coming sauntering across at nearly seven.” 

“Tm feared at the black man, father,” 
said Mattie, Jacob’s youngest daughter, a 
child of nine or ten years of age, taking 
refuge behind her father’schair. ‘ He’s like 
Apollyon, in the big ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
in the bookshelf, with his long black claws of 
hands, and his big black nose, and his teeth 
all jagged and sharp. Take care Apollyon 
does not catch you, father. “Iwould go ill 
with you if he did !” 

“ Stuff and nonsense, Mattie,” replied her 
father, laughing. “He'd be a bold man who 
would try a fall with Jacob Tucker, the best 
wrestler in Appledale, though I say it that 
should not say it,” he added, with a half-blush 
at his own conceit. ‘“ But Alick’s not half 
bad, temper or no temper,” he continued. 
“ He’s dour at times, and sullen at others, 
and may be not very sociable at the best. 
But I’ve had many partners I’ve liked worse 
than Alick. He’s a good soul at heart and 
square in all his dealings; a much better 
fellow, mind ye, than Tom Ballantyne, with 
all his praying and psalm-singing ; and Alick 
and I pull on together very well, except 
perhaps when he’s inhis moods. What think 
you, Gracie ?” 

“Tve never seen any of his moods, father,” 
replied his daughter discreetly. That was 
her réle. Whenever Alick was mentioned 
she always abstained either from praise or 
censure. 

“ Tt’s an ill life for a man like Alick Chis- 
holm,” observed Mrs. Tucker. “It’s bad for 
a man like that, who sits glumshing and 
glooming all day long. I often wish you 
had another man for your partner, Jacob. 
It’s not that ’'m frightened for him, but I 
never feel comfortable when he’s in the house. 
Grace does not seem to mind, though. That’s 
always something,” she added, with a toss of 
her head, and a cutting irony both of tone 
and gesture. 

It was Grace’s turn to blush now. Her 
father perceived it, and interposed promptly. 

“Never mind, Beauty. Your mother’s 
bark is worse than her bite. Perhaps when 
she sees a little more of Alick she may change 
her tone. I don’t think you're fair to Alick 
either,” he added, addressing his wife. ‘“He’s 
never given you any cause of offence; no, 
nor me, nor Beauty either!” 

“There you go, Jacob, as usual,” retorted 


‘Mrs. Tucker, “setting up yourchildren against 


their mother.” 
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“God forbid!” ejaculated the honest 
Yorkshireman piously. 

“Well, if it isn’t setting up your children 
against their mother, why do you take 
Grace’s side against your own wife? I tell 
you, Jacob, you may live to rue the day 
that ever you set eyes on Alick Chisholm, 
and you, too, Grace—for all your father calls 
you Beauty.” 

What was the exact connection between 
the last shaft of Mrs. Tucker’s and the sub- 
ject of her animadversion, was not very 
clear. What was clear, however, to Jacob 
Tucker’s intelligence was that it had reached 
its mark. Grace’s face, if it was rosy before, 
was scarlet now, and Gracie when provoked, 
which to do her justice was but seldom, had a 
tongue almost as sharp as her mother’s. The 
domestic barometer pointed to “Stormy.” 
It was high time to create a diversion. 

* Well, well,” he said, rising, ‘it’s time to 
be going. Run up, Gracie, to my room, and 
fetch me down the parcel that’s lying on 
the top of the drawer. And—what’s that 
you're saying, Mattie? Bill Archer home 
again! Why, Gracie——” 

But his daughter had vanished at the 
sound of Bill Archer’s name. 

“Well, I declare—it’s the most wonderful 
voyage on record. You say you saw him, 
Mattie ?” 

* Ask Gracie; she saw him too. I saw them 
speaking to each other this forenoon.” 

* And no harm in that, Mattie ; is there, 
mother ?” 

Mrs. Tucker was not prepared, at the mo- 
ment, to contest it. So she prudently held 
her peace. 

“ He’s as fine a lad as ever lived,” pursued 
Jacob 

At this moment Gracie re-entered the 
room, carrying with her the parcel her father 
had sent for. She had had time to collect 
herself, and her face was calm and sunny 
and smiling as ever. She felt cool enough 
to discuss Alick Chisholm or Bill Archer or 
anything or anybody without a single flush 
of tell-tale colour. She was even sufficiently 
composed to bear all her mother’s railleries 
without wincing. 

* And so Bill Archer’s come home again, 
Gracie—Mattie says,” inquired her father. 

“Yes; he only arrived at Glasgow last 
night, and got here by the midday train. 
And, mother, he’s brought some tea from 
China for you, and he’s coming up perhaps 
this evening to give it you.” 

Mrs. Tucker was mollified on the spot. 
There was no surer way to her heart than 





by aiding her in her heroic efforts at eco- 
nomy in housekeeping. And tea, of all things 
in the world—real “‘Cheenie” tea, as she 
called it! 

“T’ll be very glad to see the lad, Gracie, 
I’ve always had a great liking for both his 
father and mother.” 

“Well, well!” said Jacob, looking round 
the room with a pleased smile, and think- 
ing that now peace was restored he could 
take his departure with a quiet heart, “] 
really must be going this time. Good night, 
owld lass! Good night, bairns,” he said, 
kissing them one by one. “I'll be back on 
Saturday, without fail, and mind you send 
out my clean clothes by the boat, Esther, 
on Wednesday. Good-night, good-night!” 
And so he left them, little witting of what 
was in store for him before he saw his wife 
and bairns again. 


Til. 


Birt ARCHER did turn up the same even- 
ing, and, to Grace’s astonishment, her mother 
insisted upon making a little festival of his 
visit. It was the tea that did it, of course. 

When he made his appearance on the 
threshold with the precious package under- 
neath his arm—‘Six pounds, I do declare, 
if it’s an ounce,” whispered Mrs. Tucker to 
her daughter—he was greeted with effusion 
by the Tucker house-mother at the head of 
all her family. 

“Come in, come in!” she cried, “ye're 
welcome! The sight of you’s good for sore 
eyes! You're in the very nick of time. 
Father’s gone off to the Light; but Grace 
and I were just sitting down toa cup of tea” 
—and she ushered him into the kitchen, 
where, sure enough, was a table spread with 
scones and jam, and marmalade and cookies, 
and four egg-cups on a saucer, and the table- 
cloth, dishes, and cutlery all as clean and 
bright as a new pin. 

Bill would have been a very dense man 
indeed if he had failed to perceive that all 
this unwonted show and luxury were in his 
honour. People in the Tuckers’ position did 
not, as a rule, have their tea at half-past 
eight at night, nor did they sit down to eggs 
and “tea-bread” every evening of their 
existence. 

The fame of his tea had preceded him— 
that was obvious,—and all this preparation 
was for its reception. 

He had seen, too, Mrs. Tucker’s eyes fall 
and glisten, and then fall again, on the brown- 
paper parcel he held tucked under his arm. 
So he lost not a moment in presenting it. 
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“What’s this 

—tea—for me— 
all that?” eja- 
culated Mrs. 
Tucker, with 
well-acted sur- 
prise. “O, Mr. 
Archer! — O, 
Bill! I1—never! 
How strange,” 
she continued, 
turning to her 
daughter, “that 
it should have 
come just at this 
moment. The 
kettle’s singing, 
and I was just 
on the point of 
‘masking’ the 
tea—our own 
tea, 1 mean— 
when your knock 
came to the door 
and stopped me. 
Looks providen- 
tial, doesn’t it ? 
—that we might 
have a taste of 
yours instead !” 

And then Bill 
offered to open 
the package for 
her, and there 
were fresh excla- 
mations when 
the leaden cere- 
ments were un- 
rolled and she 
saw the extent 
of her aromatic 
treasure:— Ten 
pounds, Grace! just to think! O, Bill! what 
you must have paid for that!” 

If Mrs. Tucker had been Bill’s first care 
she was not his last. 

The generous lad had not forgotten a single 
member of the family. Out of his capacious 
pockets came, one after another, gifts for 
every one of them. There was a humming- 
top for little Benjamin, the like of which had 
never been seen in Poolessie before, and it 
was doubtful would be ever seen again, a 
fragrant carved sandalwood box for Mattie, 
and a lacquer workbox for Grace. There 
might have been other things of a more per- 
sonal character for the last-named maiden, 
but they did not make their appearance that 
evening at least. 

XXXII—43 





* Come in, come in!” she cried. 


| In the midst of all the joy and mirth and 
| jubilation which the production of these 
| “yncos” entailed, who should make his 
appearance but Tom Ballantyne. Rightly or 
wrongly, Tom was a veritable “killjoy” to 


all the Tucker family. Not one of them 
could bear him. The very sight of him, with 
his shambling figure, his long thin cadaverous 
countenance, his high cheekbones, and his 
lantern jaws, seemed to freeze up all the 
| marrow within their bones—at any rate, all 
their frank healthy instincts. No one could 
| speak openly or freely when he was present. 
They looked upon him as a prying, sancti- 
| monious hypocrite, whose praying and psalm- 
' singing no more betokened genuine religion 
than did the devotions and the phylacteries 
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household family at least—to Mrs. Tucker 
we mean—he was especially ungrateful— 
for was he not the bosom friend of Alick 
Chisholm ? 

“Ey’nin’, Mrs. Tucker; ev’nin’, Miss Grace; 
ev nin’, bairns! What, Weel’m Archer! Who'd 
ever ha’ thocht o’ seein’ you / I wis lookin’ 
in the paper an’ I saw the ‘ Laveenia’ wisna’ 
expeckit till Sunday at the soonest. You 
must have had a gran’ passage, Weel’m. A 
cup o’ tea—what real Cheena! brocht by 
Weel’m, nae doot. Weel, thank ye, MissGrace, 
I dinna think I can resist that,though I’m no 
in the habit o’ takin’ tea so late at nicht. 
No more are you, 1 ghould say, Mrs. Tucker. 
What !-a‘san’alwud box, Mattie. Weel’m 


brocht itf did he ? An’ J’ll jaloose he’s brocht | 


presents to a’ the rest o*y8,@h, Miss Grace ? 
Well, well, young fowk willbe young fowk !— 
isna’ that sae, Mrs. Tucker#an’ I’m sure 
it’s pleasin’ to the Lord to see young fowk”— 

A sharp kick on his shins below the table, 
dealt by he knew not whom, stopped the 
flow of his malapropos eloquence: 

* Dear me!” he exclaimed. ©“, 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Ballantyne ?” 

“J_[”—-scanning the faces of the com- 
pany round the table before he ventured to 
speak—“ I cud ha’ sworn somebody kickit 
me.” But as everyone looked more un- 
conscious than another, he hastened to add :— 
“Bit nae doot I wis mistaken. My shins must 
jist ha’ comed in contact wi’ the leg o’ my 
chair.” 

Tom Ballantyne was not deficient in intel- 
ligence. He always knew when to take a 
hint. 

J jist came in to tell ye, Mrs. Tucker,” 
he proceeded, when the pain of the blow had 
somewhat subsided, “that the Kirk boat’s to 
.be in from the Licht to-morrow as usual, and 
that if ye’ve ony thin’ to send oot, Alick 
Chisholm will be pleased to tak’ it wi’ him, 
I’m certain. It’s his turn to come ashore 
to-morrow, ye ken.” 

Mrs. Tucker thanked him, but as Jacob had 
taken everything with him that he was likely 
to require before Saturday, she did not think 
she need trouble Mr. Chisholm. 

If that “wis” the case, Tom replied, he 
did not think there was any use intrudin 
further on the company. He'd like fine, he 
added, to stop and hear all Weel’m Archer’s 
cracks, but he had his duties to attend to; 
and indeed he would never have thought of 
looking in that evening at all, especially if he 
had known there was a “ pairty ” and that 
“Weel’m Archer was expeckit,” but he 


of the Pharisees. And to one member of the | thought Mrs. Tucker would like to know 





that there was an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the Rock: and so he bid them all 
a very “good-night” and he’d be sure to let 
Jacob Tucker know by Alick Chisholm the 
next day that Bill Archer had come home, 
and was “lookin’ that well,” and had brought 
no end of beautiful presents, and he had not 
seen Miss Grace looking so blooming, and “so, 
good-nicht, Mrs. Tucker; good-nicht, Weel’m, 
and Miss Grace !” 

Just as the smallest crumb of bread will 
destroy the effervescence of a goblet of cham- 
pagne, so did this petty incident obscure all 
the pleasure of that notable evening. 

Tom Ballantyne had left them, but he had 
left his shadow behind. His tactless, inop- 
portune remarks and allusions had damped 
the spirits of all the party. William Archer 
had not the heart to break out into any of 
his “cracks.” As for Gracie and Mrs. Tucker, 
they were dying for Bill’s departure to give 
tongue to their feelings of resentment against 
that “horrid Tom Ballantyne.” Nevertheless 
it was past eleven before Bill rose to take 
leave : and even then he did so with manifest 
reluctance. 

Gracie saw him to the door, and he lingered 
there, holding her hand in his, as if he had 
something to say, and yet felt that was 
neither the place nor hour to say it. And 
then, without a word, he wrung her hand 
warmly, and passed out into the night and 
the darkness. 

Half an hour later, when Gracie had gained 
her room and had put out her candle before 
retiring to rest, she pulled up her blind to 
take her usual “good-night” look at the Light, 
now burning brightly. 

To her astonishment she saw the figure of 
a man, pacing slowly backwards and forwards 
in front of the Row. He was smoking, but 
as he came opposite the Tuckers’ cottage and 
right underneath Gracie’s window, he stopped 
short suddenly. Grace, concealed behind the 
curtains, watched his proceedings with fever- 
ish anxiety. 

Who was he? What was he doing there ? 

Loiterers were unknown in Poolessie. At 
that time of night the Row was deserted even 
by dogs and cats. 

The mystery, if any there was, was soon 
solved, and in the most commonplace manner. 
The man had stopped only to relight his 
pipe. And as the blazing vesta illumined his 
face and the upper part of his figure, Grace 
without difficulty discerned that the man was 
Bill Archer, and that his eyes were turned 
towards her window. 
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Hastily retreating from her ambush, she | 
smiied to herself ; then she sighed ; then, well | 
pleased, she jumped into bed. 


IV. 


BRIGHT as a summer bird, Grace betook | 
herself to her household duties the next | 
morning. 

There was breakfast to prepare, the chil- 
dren to wash and dress, the beds to make, 
the dinner to put on, and a thousand other 
things to attend to, before getting ready for 
church. But Grace was equal to the occa- 
sion. Long before the bell of the little Free 
Kirk, the only place of worship available to 
the inhabitants of Poolessie, began to toll— 
no other word will describe its lugubrious 
tones—Grace was attired in her best, and 
ready to conduct her little brother and sister 
to the house of God. 

There was nothing but sunshine in the 
world for Gracie that bright morning—sun- 
shine in nature, sunshine in the house, 
sunshine in her heart. The sea, its surface 
rippled with a thousand merry wavelets, broke 
with gleesome clamour on the beach. The 
floating clouds, borne gaily along on the 
wings of the jocund breeze, flecked the green 
sward with shadows that lighted on it like 
butterflies only for a moment, and then sped 
on their frolicsome way. The Sunday flag 
was flying from the light-house tower. Even 
the melancholy cry of the seabird had a light- 
heartedness about it that was unusual—not 
asingle sight or sound that was not instinct 
with life and light and happiness. 

At a quarter to eleven, just as the bells 
began, Grace saw the keepers’ boat, with 
Alick Chisholm on board, pull up alongside 
the jetty. Tom Ballantyne was there to meet 
it, and then Alick and Tom turned and took 
the road to the Kirk. 

It was curious, but it struck Grace that 
their conversation on their way up from the 
beach was graver and more earnest than 
usual. At times they stopped, the one as if 
listening, the other as if accentuating some 
topic of discourse. It might have been imagi- 
nation, but it seemed to her that Alick kept 
constantly glaneing up towards the Tuckers’ 
house. Once she caught a clear view of his 
face. Alick was frowning. His beetling 
brows were drawn over his eyes. There 
was a sombre, not to say a sinister, expres- 
sion on his countenance that she never re- 
membered to have seen before. 

She watched him furtively all through the 





time of service, determined to convince her- 


self whether this impression of hers was fact 
orfancy. But he never once looked towards 
her seat. His attitude, however, was that 
of aman pondering over some weighty and 
disquieting matter. It was plain he was 
oblivious of anything that was going on 
around him. 

She would have spoken to him when the 


| service was over, but he had disappeared 


before she could get out of the church. And 
long before she had reached her home there 
was his boat pulling swiftly out towards the 
Light. 

Yes; she was certain of it—Alick was in 
one of, his moods. 

It put her about a little at first as she 
thought of her father. But the bright, joyous 
day soon set her to rights again. When 
nature: smiles, who can despond ? 

And.then, theré was Bill. 

That brisk and bustling sailor seemed to 
her, to use a popular phrase, to be “all over 
the place” that happy Sabbath. He did not 
call at her house, but she was constantly 
running up against. him every time she left 
it. As she described it to her mother at tea- 
time, with a laugh, jhe was constantly “ get- 
ting among her feet.” 

After tea she went with the children for a 
little walk towards the Red Cliff, and there, 
sure enough, was Bill Archer again. He 
was having a smoke, he explained, and, purely 
accidentally, of course, had selected the walk 
to the cliff as the scene of his evening ramble. 
“Was Grace going that way too? How odd!” 
Well, the road was open to him as to her. 
How could she prevent his joining her ? 

Soon the children began to dawdle behind, 
picking wild thyme and sprigs of heather 
that the summer sun had spared, looking for 
blaeberries and mushrooms, or exploring the 
rabbit-holes. 

Then Bill began to speak to her of him- 
self. He was getting on fine now. He was 
to be mate next voyage if he got through 
his examination. He was ‘stewing’ for it 
now,—and then he would have ten pounds 
a month—£120 a year. Only think—#£120 
a year! It was afortune. It was more than 
enough for him to live upon, even though he 
had his parents to support. And between 
her and him ‘he had some little savings. Oh, 
yes; he had always been a saving fellow. 
He had never expected to get on so well. 
Just fancy !—mate at twenty-six ! .Was there 
ever such luck? He had known heaps and 
heaps of men—good chaps, good sailors, with 
not a thing against them—hanging on for 
years,—till they were greyheaded men, in 
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Toward the Red Cliff. 


fact,—without reaching so important and 
lucrative a position. And there was he! 
Well, it was luck, and nothing but luck. 
But luck was an uncommonly nice thing 
when it came in a fellow’s way. 

Then he gave one or two vigorous pulls to 
his pipe, and they walked on for a minute or 
two in silence. 

What a voyage they had had! he con- 
tinued. What a lot of things he had seen! 
These ‘‘ Chineses” were the most interesting 
people in the world. And their streets !— 
they made him laugh even to think of them. 
Eight feet wide at the best—that was the 
outside of it—bordered with high houses and 
covered in above with screens, glazed with 
oyster shells to let in the light instead of 
glass. And their shops, with their lacquered 
and gilded signboards, and the little yellow 
men with their pigtails working away inside, 
making the most beautiful things—ivory car- 
vings, silk embroideries, chinaware, feather- 
work, and brocades. They had stopped at 





Ceylon on the way 
home too, and he did 
not know whether 
the Cingalese were 
not more amusing 
than the Chineses. 
Only think ! Why, all 
the men wore great 
tortoiseshell combs in 
their heads. It took 
you a time, at first, 
to make ont whether 
they were men or 
women. And then he 
laughed, one of his 
bright, merry ringing 
laughs, that sounded 
over the moor like 
the horn of a hunts. 
man. 

It was the most 
marvellous place in 
the world for jewels, 
he thought — was 
Ceylon. He never 
saw the like of them. 
He knew a man who 
had bought for two 
shillings a handful of 
the finest stones— 
sapphires and cat’s- 
eyes and emeralds— 
just as the ship was 
sailing. But it was 
the moonstones he 
thought he admired 
the most. Did Grace know what a moon- 
stone was like ? 

Grace had never heard of them. 

Well, he would show her. 

Fumbling in his pocket, he produced a 
little pasteboard box wrapped in white tissue 
paper. Undoing it carefully with his great 
callous, tar-stained fingers, he lifted the 
pink wadding and produced a little moon- 
stone brooch, set in silver, made in the shape 
of a butterfly, and handed it to her. 

Grace admired it, as well she might. She 
had never seen anything so beautiful in her 
day. And then she offered it back to him. 

“Tt’s for you, Grace, if you'll accept it,” 
he said, with a faltering voice. 

“For me, Bill. Oh, I cannot !” 

Bill, as he watched her carefully, saw that 
her face and neck, even her hands, as it 
appeared to him, were suffused with a scarlet 
blush. He pressed it on her. 

“No, no, Bill! I cannot! 
What would mother ” 
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But at this moment the children came 
running up. 

“Don’t let them see it. Put it away, Bill 
—for the present, at least. We'll speak of it 
again. Oh, Bill, put it away !” 

“He slipped it into his pocket with a smile. 

Strange to say, however, when she got 
home and was changing her dress to put on 
her wrapper, she found the little box, with 
its precious contents, lying concealed with- 
in the depths of her pocket. Bill had slipped 
it in as he was walking beside her, unawares. 

“ Well, good-night, Grace,” said Bill, when 
they reached the gate of her mother’s cot- 
tage. “I’ve enjoyed my walk.” 





“So have I,” she returned, but she felt 
herself blushing as she spoke. 

He stopped for a moment when he had 
shut the gate behind him, and looked out on 
the sky. “Somehow I don’t like the look 
of the weather to-night,” he said. 

“Nonsense, Bill! A finer or a calmer 
evening I never have seen.” 

“All the same,” he said, pointing to a 
little cloud on the horizon, no bigger than a 
man’s hand; “that wee black chap away 
there to the north means mischief, or I’m a 
Dutchman. There’s a storm coming our 
way, Tll be sworn,—but it’s a long way 
off ! 


(To be concluded neat month.) 





CHARLES 


GRANT, 


First and Greatest of Endian Philanthropists, 
By Dr. GEORGE SMITH, C.L.E. 


ha life of the purest and the ablest | 
statesman whom Scotland, if not the 
United Kingdom, has ever sent to India, has | 
yet to be written. In the seventy-seven | 
years ending 1823 Charles Grant lived, a 
servant of the East India Company, in Ben- | 
gal, and then chairman of its Court of Direc- | 
tors; a member of Parliament, and father of 
two statesmen as pure as himself and only | 
less able—Lord Glenelg and Sir Robert | 
Grant, Governor of Bombay. Charles Grant 
saw and mitigated the greatest famine on 
record, which swept off four millions of human 
beings in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago. He purged the Com- 
pany’s government of abuses at the worst | 
period of its history. A friend of Schwartz, 
the great missionary, he helped Carey to 
Serampore, he sent out the evangelical chap- | 
lains through Simeon, he founded Haileybury 
College, he was the chief agent in the insti- 
tution of the Church Missionary and Bible 
Societies, he fought for the freedom of the 
African slave as wisely as for the enlighten- | 
ment of the caste-bound Hindu. He was the | 
authority from whom Wilberforce derived at 
once the impulse and the knowledge which | 
gained the first battles for toleration in the | 
Hon. East India Company’s charters of 1793 
and 1813. Above all, Charles Grant wrote | 
in 1792 the noblest treatise on the Asiatic. 
subjects of Great Britain, and the means of | 
improving their moral condition, which the 
English language has even yet seen. Pub- 
lished by the House of Commons in 1813, it | 


too is forgotten, like its author. But in 
both the historian of the civilisation of our 
Indian Empire will recognise the most remark- 
able factors of the progress and the happiness 
of a population amounting, a century after, to 
two hundred and eighty-six millions of human 
beings. 

On the southern shore of Loch Ness, near 
the point where it narrows into the Caledo- 
nian Canal and the swift river Ness, stands 
Aldourie House embosomed in woods. Here 
was born Sir James Mackintosh ; and here, 
twenty years before him, on 16th April, 1746, 
Charles Grant first saw the light. Not far 
off, at the very hour of his boy’s birth, the 
father was fighting for Charles Edward 
Stewart on the field of Culloden, where he 
was severely wounded. Suffering incredible 
hardships, he remained in hiding for two 
years, while his little property was almost 
ruined from depredations. As a volunteer 
with the prospect of a commission, which 


| he obtained, he joined one of two Highland 


regiments raised to reinforce the army in 
America, and at the siege of the Havannah 
held a small fort through the extremes of 
famine till he was relieved. His widow was 
helped to bring up her children by Grant 
of Shewglie, the head of the family, whose 
own father had died in prison a victim of 
the rebellion. 

An uncle, himself reduced in circumstances, 
had Charles Grant educated in Elgin and sent 
to Calcutta to assist a cousin in a mercantile 
venture. A youth of twenty-one, he landed 
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there in the year 1767. That was a time 
of attempted reform in Bengal. Clive had 
just bid a final farewell to India, having put 
down a mutiny of the European officers, and 
checked the corruption of the civil servants. 
Richard Becher, an upright member of 
Council, was on the look-out for young ad- 
ministrators of his own stamp, and at once 
laid hold of the grave young Highlander. 

He might well be grave, for he had not 
been a year under Becher, at the court of 
Moorshedabad, the Mussulman capital of 
Bengal, when the great famine was upon the 
country. For two seasons nota drop of rain 
had fallen on the rice-fields of Bengal. The 
insufferable heat of 1769 burned up every 
kind of grain or pulse. “ Lingering multi- 
tudes were seen seeking subsistence from the 
leaves and bark of trees. In the country 
the highways were strewed, in towns the 
streets and passages choked, with the dying 
and the dead. Multitudes flocked to Moor- 
shedabad. The number which fell in this 
period of horror has been variously estimated 
and may perhaps be moderately taken at 
three millions.” Later inquiries place the 
number at four millions. Such is a bit of 
the picture drawn by the young adventurer, 
as he and Becher worked night and day to 
save the people. Havingsecured what proved 
to be an insufficient store for the Sepoys, with- 
out whom society would have gone to pieces, 
they fed daily seven thousand in the city. 
All the cultivators fled who could, and the 
rest died as the months went on till Septem- 
ber, 1770, when Becher officially reported : 
“Certain it is that, in several parts, the living 
have fed on the dead, and the number that 
have perished is as six to sixteen of the whole 
inhabitants.” Worn out, Charles Grant re- 
turned home to find his leader and the Com- 
pany traduced all over Europe by their French 
rivals, as having caused the famine. With 
the calm skill of an economist who had learned 
to know the people, he showed that two- 
thirds of the usual crops had failed, that 
monopoly had not existed, and that Becher 
wasa man noted for his honestyand humanity, 
whose exertions to alleviate the miseries of 
that whole period ended in an illness that 
almost cost him his life. 

Having married Jane, a daughter of the 
Frasers of Balnain, and obtained a writer- 
ship, he returned to Bengal with his wife’s 
mother and sister and Lieutenant Fergus- 
son, a friend of the family. During the 
long voyage of the East Indiaman in those 
days duels, or the occasions of duelling, as 
we know from Clive’s experience, were only 





too frequent. Provoked to fight at Cape 
Town, young Fergusson was killed by Cap- 
tain Roche, under circumstances which led 
Charles Grant to demand justice from the 
Dutch authorities. Failing to obtain it he 
afterwards applied to the India Government, 
which sent Roche home to stand his trial, 
The case became famous in the history and 
the ethics of duelling during the two subse- 
quent years. Grant's action led to such dis- 
cussion that public opinion began to set in 
against a practice which has long since been 
estimated at its true level of baseness. 

At Madras another event occurred which 
suggested to Grant the advocacy of the only 
effectual means of raising the moral condition 
of the people of Asia and of the Company’s 
servants—Christian missionaries and minis- 
ters. He and his family found an old friend 
there, the early Orientalist William Cham- 
bers, who was soon afterwards to follow them 
to Bengal as Master in Chancery in the court 
of which his brother was to be Chief Justice, 
and to become Grant’s brother-in-law. Cham- 
bers introduced Grant to Schwartz. The 
blessing of the already old missionary rested 
on the young civilian, who took with him as 
a faithful steward O’Beck, one of his dis- 
ciples, and kept up a close correspondence 
with the apostle of South India till the end of 
the century. When Schwartz died it was 
Grant who induced the East India Company 
to erect in St. Mary’s Church, Fort George, 
Madras, a marble monument in memory of 
the missionary whose political services to the 
British Government had proved second only 
to his life-long sacrifices for the people of 
South India. 

Landing the second time at Calcutta, on 
the 23rd June, 1773, Charles Grant found 
Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General, 
hard at work on the new administrative sys- 
tem, begun under the Act of the previous 
year. The youth of twenty-seven was just 
in time to do his part. First as Factor and 
then as Secretary to the Board of Trade, for 
eight years he won such a reputation that 
Hastings officially commended him to the 
Court of Directors as “a very deserving 
servant,” and then gave him the prize of the 
service, sending him up-country to Malda as 
commercial Resident in charge of their great 
silk filature. Here he was virtually lord 
over a great pruvince, making advances to 
the peasantry for the breeding of silk-worms 
and cultivation of the mulberry, buying the 
cocoons, reeling them off in a vast factory, 
and manufacturing the thread into the pure 
creamy yellow silk which then distanced the 
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dragon fabrics of China in the markets of 
Europe. For this the salary was great, and 
the hospitality was correspondingly splendid. 
But this appointment supplied only a part of 
the Resident’s income. Under definite rules 
he received a commission on all articles pur- 
chased as the Company’s trading investment, 
and he was encouraged to carry out a private 
trade which should not interfere with the 
prosperity of the Company. Money flowed in 
on him so fast that his scrupulous conscience 
was quickened. Careful examination showed 
him that he was acting with a strict regard 
to rule, but to avoid every appearance of 
evil he asked the Governor-General to have 
his private books examined along with his 
public accounts. Lord Cornwallis had just 
entered on the office, and was keen in reform- 
ing the abuse of perquisites to eke out sala- 
ries. He himself eagerly overhauled the 
Malda accounts, and returned them with the 
compliment of an official wish that all the 
servants of the Honourable Company were 
equally scrupulous. His Excellency at once 
promoted him further, in 1787, to the direct 
superintendence of the whole trade of the 
Company in Bengal. In that office Charles 
Grant exposed a series of systematic frauds, 
which would soon have proved fatal to the 
Company’s chief staple. A few more 
years and he himself must have been made 
Governor-General instead of his friend and 
junior, Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
when his wife’s health hastened him home. 
Lord Cornwallis declared his services to be 
so essential to the interests of the Govern- 
ment that for any less urgent reason he would 
have insisted on his remaining in India. 

The twenty-one years of Charles Grant’s 
residence in Bengal, from 1767 to 1790, with 
an interval at home, cover the time when 
Christianity was so dead among the baptized 
residents of Calcutta and North India that 
Dr. Thomas publicly advertised for a Chris- 
tian to help him in “the more effectually 
spreading the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
His glorious Gospel in and about Bengal,” and 
found one in James Wittit, a shopkeeper, 
who told him of Mr. Charles Grant and the 
family at Malda. On their removal to Cal- 
cutta two years after, at the end of 1786, 
Grant found both David Brown, afterwards 
the first evangelical chaplain of the Church 
of England, and Dr. Thomas, the erratic 
Baptist surgeon of one of the East Indiamen. 
To both, as representing the Anglican and 
Nonconformist divisions of English Christen- 
dom, hesubmitted the first scheme for bringing 
outand supporting eight missionaries in North 





India. Meanwhile he proposed to maintain 
Thomas if he would reside at Malda, and 
there preach the Gospel. Practically this 
meant the formation in India itself of the 
first. missionary society so early as the year 
1786. Owing to the jealous temper and pro- 
voking debts of Thomas on the one hand, 
and the inability of Charles Simeon at Cam- 
bridge to find English clergymen willing to 
sacrifice themselves as missionaries on the 
other, the loving generosity and foresight of 
Grant were defeated. Thomas went home, 
and accompanied William Carey back to 
Bengal. The efforts of Grant at home, and 
of Brown and the godly chaplains in Bengal, 
resulted at a much later time in the forma- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society. 

Thus baulked for a time, like the Hal- 
danes, who projected a similar plan later on 
and sold the estate of Airthrey to endow it, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Grant, with about eight or 
nine others, dependants, serving God,” as 
Thomas then described them, gave them- 
selves to the support and extension of all 
that was earnest and aggressive in practical 
religion in Calcutta. The chaplains then 
were hopeless, and even long afterwards they 
persecuted Henry Martyn while they made 
fortunes in trade. But the first Protestant 
missionary to Bengal, Kiernander, was doing 
his best, through unfamiliar English and 
Portuguese, to propagate the Gospel. For 
forty years there had not been even a church 
building in the capital, and in 1770 he raised 
money from Grant and others for what is 
still known and used as the Mission Church 
and property. When Kiernander’s failure 
brought it to the hammer, Grant prevented 
the outrage by at once paying down 10,000 
Sicca rupees, about £1,250, and placing it 
under a trust, which secures it for ever to the 
Church Missionary Society. In all the then 
infant philanthropic institutions of Calcutta 
which he founded or fostered, Charles Grant, 
his family and friends, were foremost, while 
his sound judgment was ever in request in 
their management. To him finally, more 
than to any other man, was due the erection 
of St. John’s Church, which continued to be 
the cathedral of Calcutta until, long after, 
Bishop Daniel Wilson built the present St. 
Paul’s Cathedral largely out of his own 
pocket. 

The winter of 1790-91 found Charles 
Grant and his wife happily settled near Lon- 
don, with a family of three sons and two 
daughters, of whom the eldest boy, the 
future Lord Glenelg, was then twelve years 
of age. He became one of the group of 
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statesmen and philanthropists whom Sydney 
Smith, in the Edinburgh Review, dubbed 
“The Clapham Sect,” a name which Sir 
James Stephen has immortalised in one of 
his charming “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy.” By Clapham Common, Battersea 
Rise, the good and the then great merchant 
and Member of Parliament for Southwark, 
Henry Thornton, had found a mansion, 
for which William Pitt planned an oval 
saloon. That lofty library became the 
council chamber of the men who, from 1792 
to 1833, introduced the modern missionary 
era, abolished the slave trade, reformed the 
constitution of British India, and did much 
to liberalise the institutions of Great Britain 
itself. For Charles Grant, Thornton built 
one house separated from his own by shrub- 
beries, and another for the brother-in-law of 
Pitt, Eliot, who was there succeeded by 
Wilberforce. In this wainscoted hall, its 
walls covered with books save where it looked 
forth on forest glades and grassy lawns, these 
men met, with Babington and Zachary 
Macaulay, Granville Sharp and Clarkson, 
Lord Teignmouth and James Stephen, John 
Newton and Hannah More, Lord Muncaster 
and Charles Simeon, John Venn and Daniel 
Wilson, and, occasionally, stray visitors to 
London like Dr. Marshman from far Seram- 
pore and Dr. Chalmers from St. Andrew’s. 
In all the deliberations of such men that 
related to India Charles Grant was first, 
inspiring his friends to action not less by the 
soundness of his judgment and his lofty 
principles than by the ripeness of his past 
experience, and the influence derived from 
his daily duties in Leadenhall Street. 

He had not settled down in the delightful 
ease of his new home, after the years of his 
busy exile in Bengal, when he was sum- 
moned to conflict by the discussions which 
ended in the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter in 1793. A loyal servant 
of the Company and one of its proprietors, 
he could not continue to tolerate its failure 
to play the part of a Christian or, at least, a 
moral ruler of the twenty-four millions of 
Asiatics whom Providence had put under its 
sway ut that time. So in the quiet of his 
first summer in leafy Clapham, and with the 
independence of one who was for a brief 
time free from office, he wrote the first draft 
of the “Observations on the State of Society 
among the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, 
particularly with respect to Morals and on 
the Means of Improving it.” With no more 
education of a literary kind than could be 
got by a boy in Elgin in the middle of last 





century, Charles Grant distrusted his writing 
powers, though the “minute” system which 
then and still takes the place in India of our 
Parliamentary chatter had given him 4 
special training. So he kept his paper con- 
cealed even from the friends in the library 
which Pitt had designed for his neighbour, 
Henry Thornton. But when the conflict 
over the charter approached a climax in 
April, 1793, and the General Court of Pro- 
prietors, of whom he was one, met to discuss 
“the pious clauses” of the Bill, which he 
seems to have drafted for Wilberforce, he 
resolved to seek election to a chair, and-soon 
after he became a director of the East India 
Company in his forty-ninth year. When, in 
the next three years, he had established his 
influence with his colleagues, he revised his 
** Observations,” and submitted the work to 
them as “One of those many ‘Papers of 
Business’ with which the records of your 
governments have been furnished by the 
observation and experience of men whose 
time and thought have been chiefly em- 
ployed in the concerns of active life.” The 
treatise was the guide of his own official 
career, and its influence constantly re- 
appears in many of the noble despatches 
written to the Government at Calcutta 
by himself and by his son from the 
Board of Control. It was not published till 
the discussions on the next twenty years’ 
charter of 1813 led the House of Commons 
to order that it be printed. The copy before 
me belonged to Carey and Marshman, and it 
is the only one I have seen. 

What Carey’s “Enquiry,” written in 1786 
at the shoemaker’s stall, is to Foreign Missions, 
that, produced six years after, is the work of 
the retired Bengal Civilian to the whole his- 
tory of India and its civilisation. For one 
thing, Grant lived for thirty years afterwards, 
with the power and the influence to apply his 
principles to practical legislation and adminis- 
tration. But this fact should not hide from 
us the truth, calmly stated, that his treatise 
anticipates, in principle and often in detail, 
all the great moral and not a few of the 
political reforms of the century in India. 
The work contains one hundred and twelve 
folio pages, and is divided into four chapters. 
In the first twenty pages we find an his- 
torical review of the British territorial ad- 
ministration for the thirty years after Clive’s 
victory at Plassey, showing how, after super- 
seding Portugal, Holland and France, the 
fourth Power of Great Britain had become 
responsible for the weal of millions, so that 
“all the duties of rulers are incumbent on 
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us.” In the next twenty, in the spirit of the 
Master who had compassion on the Asiatics 
of His day being as sheep without a shepherd, 
Charles Grant tells the truth as to the low 
moral condition of the Hindoo subjects of 


Great Britain. The picture he draws from 
their own literature, his own experience, and 


that of the few experts up to that time, is | 


wonderfully correct still, even of the Zenana 
system, and he shows that from the govern- 
ment and intermixture of the Mohammedans, 
the Hindoos had certainly derived no im- 
provement of character. His object is “to 
engage compassion, and to make it apparent 
that what speculation may have ascribed to 
physical and unchangeable causes, springs from 


moral sources capable of correction.” In 
forty pages the writer traces the causes of the 
demoralization to the Hindoo religion and 
priests. 

It is in the thirty-eight pages of what we 
may call the Remedies, that the statesmanlike 
observation and foresight of Charles Grant 
appear most brightly. “The true cure of 
darkness is the introduction of light,” and 
that he would give in the four forms of the 
_ English language and literature ; western me- 
| chanical science ; improved modes of agricul- 
| ture, “the skilful application of fire, of water, 
| and of steam”; “but undoubtedly the most 

important communication which the Hindoos 
jcould receive through the medium of our 
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language, would be the knowledge of our- 


religion.” These are wonderful pages to have 
been written in the year 1792, the year in 
which modern missions were being begun by 
Carey’s Society, thirty-seven years before Duff 
was chosen to go out, and more than forty 
years before he led Lord William Bentinck and 
Macaulay to introduce, legislatively, the “new 
era of the English language.” Some of the 
sentences read like predictions : where, for in- 
stance, he anticipates what has happened in 
the colonisation of South Africa and Austral- 
asia, and estimates the relative advantages 
and results of the English and the vernacular 
languages. He anticipates the present transi- 
tion period of the social system of India 
when, if the Christian Government failed to 
do its duty, the people “would be loosened 
from their own religious prejudices, not by 
the previous reception of another system in 
their stead, but by becoming indifferent to 
every system.” He even pictures the political 
danger, the first symptoms of which we al- 
ready lament, when the tendency to imitate 
that freedom in manners, that latitude as to 
religious opinions and observances, which 
they see in their European masters, may 
result in discontent and anarehy. ‘By plant- 
ing our language, our knowledge,;our opinions 
and our religion in our Asiatic territories, we 
shall put a great work beyond the reach of 
contingencies; we shall probably have wedded 
the inhabitants of those territories to this 
country ; but, at any rate, we shall have done 
an act of strict duty to them and a lasting 
service to mankind.” 

Although in 1793, Parliament remained 
satisfied with voting, in mere resolutions 
which were not incorporated in the Act, the 
substance of Charles Grant’s observations, he 
got them carried out in the next charter of 
1813. In 1793 he asked permission only 
that thirty missionaries, ‘if proper persons,” 
should be allowed to settle in India at an 
annual charge to their supporters, including 
dwellings, of £14,000. Refused that, he out- 


flanked the intolerant Company, of which he | 


soon became chairman, and the House of 
Commons in which he sat for nineteen years, 
by the happy device of recommending Marsh- 
man, Ward, and the others who went out to 
Carey at the end of last century, to settle 
under the Danish government in Serampore. 
Meanwhile, helped by Simeon, he took care 
that the only chaplains sent out to Bengal, 
were men like the Scottish Buchanan, the 
Cornish Henry Martyn, the English Corrie, 
Thomason and Dealtry. Almost his last act 
of patronage was selecting Daniel Wilson, 


vicar of Islington, to be Metropolitan of 
Calcutta. Forin 1813 he had triumphed in 
the charter, which not only organized a 
double establishment of bishops and chaplains 
for the British settlers in India, but prac- 
tically allowed missionaries and teachers free 
access to the natives, and granted funds for 
the enlightened education of the people, till 
now there are four millions of young people 
in the inspected schools of all kinds, and 
many of these are girls. 

Next to the writing of his “Observations,” 
the greatest thing Charles Grant did was to 
influence Wilberforce, by information and 
inspiration. Living in adjoining houses, 
meeting in the same haunts daily during 
a whole generation, active members of the 
House of Commons and communicants in 
the same parish church, Wilberforce, Grant, 
and Thornton were inseparable, and the en- 
lightened zeal and energy of their character 
gradually carried all those reforms which 
have marked the period as “the era of 
benevolence ” in the history of modern evan- 
gelical Christianity. 

As twice Deputy-Chairman and _ twice 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, Charles 
Grant identified himself with the conserva- 
tive interests of the Company, a fact which 
gave the more authority to his conscientious 
advocacy of Christian principles. He was 
the friend of Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow, 
and Lord William Bentinck, rather than of 
Lord Wellesley. He founded Haileybury 
College for the education of the young 
civilians appointed by patronage. He was 
one of the commission for erecting new 
churches on which a Parliamentary grant of 
a million sterling was spent. He was an 
active office-bearer of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the Anglican and the High- 
land Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the African Institution in the 
interest of the slaves, and the South Sea 
| Company. He was of course a director of 
{the Church Missionary Society. He pur- 
chased the estate of Waternish in Skye, and 
he promoted the construction of the Cale- 
donian Canal. He introduced Sunday-schools 
into Scotland, and for twenty years was a 
Sunday-school teacher. His was the joy, 
known only to a father, of seeing two sons 
follow in his own footsteps and rise to emi- 
nence, alike as statesmen and Christian men. 
Lord Glenelg Brougham pronounced “the 
purest statesman he had ever known.” Sir 
Robert Grant, when Governor of Bombay, 
was the friend of Dr. John Wilson, as his 
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Martyn, and he still lives in his hymns. 
What his contemporaries called the “ extra- 
ordinary endowments” of Charles Grant and 
his most reliable judgment were consecrated 
by the purest of all aims, and applied by the 
unflagging energies of half-a-century for the 
highest good of mankind. He died in 1823, 
and the new Bishop of Calcutta, whom he 
had chosen, preached his funeral sermon in 
the church of the parish of Bloomsbury, for 
which he had done much. 

By nearly a century Charles Grant antici- 
pated men like the Lawrences and their 
school, making it possible for them to be- 
come what they were. From Clive to Lord 
William Bentinck, for nearly sixty years, 
this Highland Scot never ceased, in India 
and in English political life, through Corn- 
wallis, Pitt, and Wilberforce, as well as by 
Carey and Schwartz, Claudius Buchanan 





and Henry Martyn, the Church Missionary 
and Bible Societies, to keep the English 
people to their duty of giving Christianity, 
and all that the teaching of Jesus Christ 
involves in time and in eternity, to the ever- 
increasing millions of our Indian Empire, and 
through them to all Southern and Eastern 
Asia. His lofty character and far-seeing 
statesmanship redeem the reputation of the 
East India Company at its worst, though 
his counsel was unheeded too long to save 
the Company from the extinction which fol- 
lowed the Mutiny of ‘Fifty-seven. When 
India is Christian, its sons will place before 
the names of Clive and Hastings, Wellesley 
and Dalhousie, Lord William Bentinck and 
the Lawrences, that of Charles Grant. 

Our portrait is engraved from the Raeburn 
which adorns the walls of the Castle in 
Inverness. 





THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL OF HUMAN LIFE. 
By tHe tate W. C. MAGEE, D.D., Lorp Axrcupisuop or Yor. 


“ Forgetting those things which are behind and reaching unto those things which are before.” —Puriiprrans 111. 13. 


gaye wrecneo the past ! Who can forget 


it if he would? Does it not live in the 
present ? Does it not shape and foreshadow, 
and, alas! too often, overshadow, all our 
future? Does it not haunt, and follow, and 
waylay us—starting up before us unbidden, 
undesired often—loved or hated, lovely or 
odious, sad or joyous—but, in whatever shape 
or aspect, the still living, the undying past ? 
Forget the past! Who would forget it if 
he could? Who is there who would pur- 
chase forgetfulness of all its pains by forget- 


fulness of all its delights ? Whois there who | 


would raze out all its written troubles from 
his brain, and “ pluck its rooted sorrow” from 
his heart, if with these he must also raze 
and root out all that head and heart recall 
with such sweet and tender affection ? Who 
would forget the loss of the loved one, if 
with that memory were to vanish the memory 
of all the interwoven life and love that made 
that loss so bitter? Who would erase the 
epitaph, that love comes again and again to 
deepen and engrave afresh, if with it he must 
destroy the recollections that win the sorrow- 
ing presence of that love? ‘Who is there 
who would not say that oblivion is too great 
a price to pay for escape from the very sad- 
dest recollections of the past? They rise 
before us, not, as we once knew them—dark, 
terrible, shrouded all in gloom and mystery 








| of sorrow; but with their rugged outlines 


softened, their deep-lying shadows lost to view 
“like mountain ranges over-past in memory’s 
distance fair.” Spare us, oh, spare us still 
—with all their pains, with all their sorrows 
—the bitter sweet memories of the past! 
We would not lose them if we could. Thank 
God—thank our loving and merciful Father, 
that He has so ordered it for us that we 
cannot lose them if we would. 

And yet the Apostle tells us that he aimed 
at forgetting them, or, rather, that he so 
ordered his life that he could not help for- 


| getting them. He was, he tells us, like the 


racer who, in his swift race, sends before him 
the glance that discerns—the hands that reach 
out before his flying feet—in his eagerness 
to reach the mark of the prize of his high 
calling. And he sets himself, in this respect, 
as our example; he exhorts us in like man- 
ner—“ Forgetting those things that are be- 
hind to reach out unto those things that are 


| before.” 


What does this mean? Not, certainly, a 
literal forgetfulness ; that, we have seen, is 
neither possible nor desirable; but a com- 
parative forgetfulness—such disregard of the 
past as is caused by the intensity of desire 
and effort for something in the future ; that 
urges us onwards and onwards, as though 
the past, as though the present, were not ; 
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outweighing, in its attractiveness, alike the 
memories of the past, and the cares of the 
present, so that we see these as those who 
see them not, and know them as those who 
know them not, in the eagerness with which 
we press forwards and onwards to the prize 
that is to crown the winner ! 

Such is the ideal of the Christian life as 
set before us by one whose race was well- 
nigh run; by one whose eventful past must 
have been full of wonderful memories, and 
whose present must have been crowded with 
overwhelming duties and anxieties, but for 
whom the wondrous past, the anxious pre- 
sent, were as things that were not and had 
never been, in the view of that future which 
he was yet to attain unto. 

Such an ideal has in it an element that 
distinguishes it from all other ideals that men 
form to themselves of human life. It is that 
element of proportion, which is a known es- 
sential to all perfection of design. No picture, 
however vivid its colouring, however exqui- 
site its beauty of detail, can ever be perfect, 
if it lacks this condition of due and harmoni- 
ous relation between all its parts. Without 
this, it lacks the one thing essential to per- 
fect art, and that is truthfulness. It may be 
vivid, striking, fascinating even, but it is 
untrue. 

Now—as we claim for the Christian ideal 
of life that it is the truest, noblest form in 
which life can exist—let us test the truth of 
this ideal, by comparing it with some of those 
that men frame for themselves who have no 
thought of, and no care for, that mark of the 
prize of the high calling which Christianity 
sets before us, and let us see how, in this 
matter of true and perfect proportion, it 
compares with these. 

And—taking these in the order of time— 
there is, first, the Youth’s ideal of life. In 
that, the past can have but little share. Life 
for the young lies mainly in the future; the 
golden glory of its sunrise shines all before 
him, no shadows of the past yet cast upon 
his path. He “reaches forward” in eager 
anticipation of the prizes that, he firmly 
believes, life has in store for him. Wealth, 
fame, pleasure, happiness, all beckon him 
onwards as he sets himself, in the exultant 
strength of his youth, to run the race in 
which he promises himself he shall full surely 
prove a winner. And those who are older— 
those who have tried for these prizes and 
failed, or who have won them and found how 
unsatisfying they are at the best—look on, 
and smile sadly at illusions that once deceived 
and hopes that have failed them. They 








know, as he will yet know, what the present 
has to teach us of the vanity of human 
wishes and the folly of human expectations, 
They know how these dreams of the morning 
vanish like mists in the heat of the weary 
day,— 

* How the vision of dawn is leisure, 

But the truth of day is toil, 


And we wake from dreams of pleasure, 
To face the world’s turmoil.” 


They can tell the young man that his ideal 
of life is false, because it is so largely coloured 
by the hues of a future which exists but in 
his imagination, and that the time will come 
for him, as it has for them, when memory 
will tone down all these high colours of hope, 
and when care and sorrow and disappoint- 
ment shall claim him as their pupil, and 
teach him the old, old lesson which every 
child of Adam has to learn sooner or later— 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

And then there is the Man’s ideal of life, 
and that is mainly of the present: the cares, 
the anxieties, the toils, the ambitions, the 
hard realities of this every-day working world 
ring him round so closely that he neither looks 
far back nor far before him. He is too busy 
to indulge in memories of the pleasant past, 
or in day dreams of an imaginary future. 
Sufficient for each day, as it comes, are its 
daily tasks and daily trials, and he must be a 
whole man for these. Sentiment, whether of 
memory or of imagination, is all very well for 
the old, who must live in the past, or the 
young, who may live in the future. He 
must live and work and suffer in the real, 
earnest, toilsome present. When he was 
young, he had his imagination ; when he shall 
be old, he will have his recollections; but 
now, he has his work and he must give him- 
self all to that, and yet, even as he does so, 
he feels how small, how hard, how dull an 
ideal of life is this, bounded all as it is within 
the narrow horizon of to-day. He feels how 
heart and soul grow dwarfed and starved in 
the dull unromantic work of daily bread- 
winning. 

He thinks sadly, when he has time to 
think at all, of youth’s light-hearted hope- 
fulness, or of the quiet restfulness and peace 
of old age, and then he sets himself, with a 
sigh, to tug again the weary oar to which he 
is chained. Forgetting in his weariness the 
things that are behind, and having little 
heart to picture to himself a future that may 
never come, he toils on against the stream 
which is still, spite of his efforts, bearing him 
on whither he knows not. Such is not a 
cheerful picture of life, and yet it is life as 
thousands of weary workers know it, who 
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have no mark of a high calling, no sense of 
yocation to ennoble their merely animal 
existence. Clearly such an ideal lacks pro- 
portion, the present usurps it nearly all; it 
wants alike the brightness of youth and the 
calmness of old age. It is untrue, because 
in it neither past nor future has its proper 
place. 

And then, there is the Old Man’s view of 
life. For him the past predominates over 
both the present and the future. The visions 
of youth have long vanished, the struggles 
of manhood are over, his place in this world 
for good or evil is fixed beyond his power to 
change it ; his future here, at its longest, can 
be but a little span, and his hopes, his in- 
terests, his ambitions, if he have any left, are 
sinking within that narrow limit. Naturally 
his thoughts turn backwards to the past ; his 
treasures lie there, and his heart is with 
them ; he dwells amongst the scenes of his 
youth, with friends whose voices, long hushed 
and still, are still living voices for him. He 
lives over again the joys and the sorrows, 
the failures or the triumphs of his riper years. 
The stir, the bustle, the fever-strife of life 
all round him have almost ceased to interest 
and only fatigue him; more and more the 
quiet restfulness of the past attracts him 
from the cares of the present and the anxieties 
for the future that distract and harass younger 
men. The world may be going ill or well 
—if ill, it will not be for a very long time 
that he will suffer from it, and he cannot 
make it any better—if well, those who come 
after him will enjoy it: but for him it mat- 
ters little how things go. The days have come 
for him in which he “ has no pleasure.” 
he asks from the present is to be left alone 
with the past, of which he is so soon to be- 
come a part. 

And so the Old Man, if he be uncheered by 
hope beyond the grave which he is approach- 


| 


who fret and pant their little hour to win, if 
they do win, crowns which are but tinsel at 
the best ? 

How truly has it all been summed up in 
the words of one whose feet, in our day, 
were among the foremost in life’s race, and 
whose outstretched hands were filled, at last, 
with the prizes beyond the dreams of even 
his ambitious youth, and who tells us, as he 
reviews it all, that “Youth is an illusion; 
manhood a struggle ; old age a regret”! 

And now let us view this race of life from 
the Christian stand-point. Let us look on it 
in the light of that crown, glorious and un- 
fading, that is set before him who so runs 
that he may obtain. So viewed, life is seen in 
its true proportions ; its successive parts fall 
each into their true place and right relation 
to the rest. Its aim is the Eternal Life, be- 
yond the changes and chances of this mortal 
existence; “Life at God’s right hand, and 
pleasures for evermore ”—a crown of life, not 
indeed to be won without a struggle, and yet 
that shall reward the toiler as no earthly 
crown can ever do. 

Past, present, future, from such a view, 
take each their true and proper place. Its 
future, more glorious than ever rose before 
the eyes of the Youth, corrects and subdues 
his vision of life, subordinating it all to its 
infinitely greater, nobler promises. It tells 
him that those dreams of life’s morning, in 
which he is delighting, are but the uncon- 
scious aspirations of the soul after that life 
which alone can realise its longing. It tells 
him that the glowing colours in which he 
paints his future—too sure, alas, to fade into 


All | the light of common day—are but the pale, 


| 


| far-off reflection in the mirror of the soul 
of the glories of its true heritage: “ for eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have 
entered the heart of man the things that God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” It 





ing, moves towards it with averted eyes, | bids him aspire, but with a higher aspiration ; 
turned backward ever to the youth that re- | hope, but with a more glorious hope ; aim, 
vives not, to the manhood that comes not | but with a nobler ambition than ever filled 
again ; to lost loves and vanished joys that | his heart and soul with those earth-born 
are now nearly all that link him to the life | hopes, aspirations, ambitions, that time may 


he wearies of, yet dreads to quit. 


| ultimately blight, and that, in any case, death 


Such is life, as seen by those runners in | must bring to naught. 


life’s race before whom hangs no mark of | 


Again, for the Man of middle life, it has a 


the prize of a higher calling, that attracts the | word that frees him from the tyranny of the 
gaze and quickens the eager feet of him who | present with all its dull monotony of toil. It 
sees the crown laid up for him in Christ, and, | tells him that “this daily round, this trivial 
seeing it, reaches forward still to claim and | task, may yield him all he needs to ask, 


grasp it. 


| room to deny himself, a road to bring him 


_ Blot from the eyes of faith this goal of | daily nearer God.” It tells him that in a 
life’s race, and what is it all but a race upon | life lived all for God, there can be nothing 
a stage, aimless, unreal, its racers actors all, | trivial or contemptible, for in all that life 
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God lives; that its every duty, even the 
smallest, rightly performed, is fitting him for 
the enjoyment of the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God; that its every thought, 
rightly thought, its every deed, rightly done, 
is the weaving of another thread in the wed- 
ding garment he shall wear at the great feast, 


where he shall sit down together with his | 


Lord. And so it gives to life, even the 
poorest, meanest, weariest, an interest, a 
dignity, a beauty all its own. It sheds over 
all the common ways of life a light that is 
not of this world, “a light that never shone 


righteousness ; how, when he had fallen 
grievously, he was raised again ; how, again 
and yet again, the dark waters that seemed 
to bar his path were cleft before him ; how, 
through mists of error, and beneath clouds 
of doubt and fear, an unseen hand still “led 
him on”; and ashe retraces the long wilder- 
ness journey of the past—as, at every step, 
_at every turn, he sees fresh proof of the un- 
| failing love, the unerring wisdom that has 
| guided all his ways—he gathers from that past 
| its lesson of assured faith and hope for the 
|future. The Valley of the Shadow that he is 





on sea or shore,” a light in which life, trans- | nearing affrights him not. Light from the past 
formed, wears already the hues, exceeding | shines through it and beyond it, and “angel 
glorious, that it shall wear in the world | faces smile that he has loved and lost awhile.” 
where there shall be no shadow of darkness, | The Lord, whom he has followed, stands on 
for the nations that dwell there “‘ walk in the | the far-off shore and beckons him, and he 
light of the Lamb.” | knows Him for the Lord who, all his life 
For the Old Man—for him whose race is | long, has blessed him with His loving pre- 
all but run—it shows near, all but within his | sence. And so—forgetting in the blessed- 
grasp, the crown for which he has striven. | ness of that vision the things that are behind 
A few more steps, feeble though they be, | —forgetting the sorrows, the sins, the trials, 
and his outstretched hands shall touch the | the failures, the disappointments, the weari- 
goal. And if, at times, the past should win, | ness of way by which he has come, he 
as it surely will, the old man’s backward | “reaches forward to the things that are 
glance—if, spite of the nearness and the | before,” even to the joy of his Lord into 
blessedness of the life that is to come, he | which he is about to enter. 
turns, as he will full oft, a longing, lingering | 





look behind—yet shall that past speak to 
him of the joys his future has in store. For 
all along it, as he looks, he can discern how 


throughout it all there went with him the | 


guiding, helping, saving presence of his Lord ; 
how, at this or that critical moment in his 
life, his steps were guided in the way that 
he knew not; how, when “his treadings 
had well-nigh gone and his footsteps well- 
nigh slipped,” he was upheld in the path of 


So past, present, and future find their true 
place and true relation in the Christian ideal 
of human life,—the past with its memories, 
the present with its duties, the future with 
its hopes, all working together for good for 
those who, setting aside “ every weight, and 
every sin that doth so easily beset them, run 
with patience the race set before them” by 
Him who holds for them the prize of that 
race, the crown “incorruptible, undefiled, 





and that fadeth not away.” 





“YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND.” 
By ROBERT WALKER. 


beg takes some little courage, nowadays, 
to say a word in defence of war; but, 
while we fully realise its horrors, we may 
safely maintain that every serious war in 
which this country has been engaged has 
been an important factor in the formation 
and nurture of her highest qualities as a 
nation, and has helped materially to draw 
into being those very powers that have given 
her pre-eminence in manufactures and com- 
merce. 

Our naval history does not receive from 
the general reader the attention it merits. 
We all know the names of Nelson, and of 


Howe and Collingwood, and have a perfect 
belief—although rather an ill-founded one— 
that we always beat the French, even when 
they outnumbered us ten to one. Of the 
details, however, of the last great struggle 
against France, and of the names and cha- 
racters of any but the chief actors in it, of 
the demands it made upon the endurance as 
well as the courage of all who took part in 
it, of the genius that directed it, of the 
heroes in both high and lowly life it pro- 
duced, we are, for the most part, profoundly 
ignorant. 

The great war with France began in 1793, 
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and jasted, with the short intermissions of 
the Peace of Amiens and of Napoleon’s exile- 
time in Elba, until 1815. At the outset 
England had on her side nearly all Europe, 
arrayed against Republican France, but as 
years rolled on and the fortune of war 
varied and put one state after another under 
the rule of Napoleon, our country stood more 
than once in the desperate position of having 
all Europe banded against her. 

For several years after the beginning of 
the war, the British made no great show on 
land, but in naval operations e wearly ac- 
quired a superiority which the events of each 
succeeding year only confirmed and increased. 
After one or two indecisive actions between 
single ships, the British frigate Nymphe 
captured the French frigate Cléopdtre of 
about equal force, on 18th June, 1793. The 
contest was determined and well sustained. 
The Cléopdtre, having had her mainmast and 
wheel shot away, became unmanageable, and 
fell aboard the Nymphe, whose captain—Ed- 
ward Pellew—at once gave orders to board. 
Such was the impetuosity of the British 
attack that in a few minutes the tri-colour 
was hauled down. All honour must be paid 
to the French captain—Mullon, as gallant a 
man as ever trod a quarter-deck—who was 
mortally wounded by a gunshot, and, in his 
death agonies, drew from his pocket what 
he imagined to be the private list of French 
coast signals, and died tearing the paper to 
pieces with his teeth that it might not fall 
into the English hands. After all, it was 
the wrong paper he had selected, This, being 
the first decisive engagement of the war, 
made, naturally, a great sensation in Eng- 
land. Captain Edward Pellew was intro- 
duced to the King and knighted. He won 
his baronetcy by a deed as daring as any 
that marked his fight with the Cléopdtre. On 
two occasions he had leapt overboard and 
saved two of his own sailors from drowning, 
and when the Dutton, East Indiaman, lay a 
wreck off Plymouth, he and a midshipman 
named Easell swam to the disabled ship with 
arope, and were the means of rescuing the 
whole of the crew. He surely deserved his 
baronetcy. In 1797, when he commanded 
the frigate Indefatigable, he, in company with 
the frigate Amazon, fell in with the French 
line-of-battle ship Droits de ? Homme, off the 
French coast. If the Droits de ’ Homme had 
been in proper trim, she might have made 
short work of her two antagonists. She was 
returning to France after the failure of the 
French invasion of Ireland, and, just as she 
encountered the two English ships, she lost 





her fore and main-top masts in a gale. Ina 
very heavy sea, the frigates attacked the 
Frenchman, and stuck to her like two terriers 
at a badger. With winds howling and the 
waves breaking over them, they fought till 
they drove her ashore. It must have been 
aterrible scene, and one trying to the nerve 
of even British seamen. All three ships were 
on a lee shore, and by the fitful light of the 
moon the Jndefatigable’s officers saw that the 
ardour of the chase had led them too far. 
They were among the breakers, but, by rare 
seamanship, they managed to stand out to 
sea as the grey dawn broke. The Amazon 
was not so fortunate ; she went on the rocks 
and became a total wreck. Her crew were 
nearly all saved, and were made prisoners 
by the French. The Droits de Homme stuck 
on a bank of sand and lay there four days, 
till she was beaten to pieces, about one thou- 
sand men perishing with her ; no one from 
the shore, until the very last, being able to 
lend a helping hand. 

Captain Pellew was made Lord Exmouth 
at the peace of 1814, and in 1816 he crowned 
his valuable public services by his bombard- 
ment of Algiers, a deed for which the whole 
Christian world owed him a debt of gratitude. 

The policy and the power of the French 
Emperor arrayed at various times every 
nation in Europe against us. We had not only 
the French to fight, we had the Spaniards, 
the Dutch, the Danes, the Russians, and in 
the long run we beat them all. How came 
these triumphs to the British flag? Not cer- 
tainly because we were braver than our 
antagonists, The nation that produced the 
victors of Jena, Hohenlinden, and Austerlitz 
feared no foe. But the sea was our national 
element. We were at home on the restless 
waves. Our naval commanders, bred in the 
school of Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson, 
were the first in the world in their profession, 
and their example acted on the crews that 
fought under them. 

A finer set of men than our man-of-war 
sailors never existed as a body. Of course 
there were exceptions ; but, as a rule, their 
bravery, their devotion, their faithfulness 
could not be exceeded. Towards the end of 
the war, however, when the country must 
have been feeling the drain on its resources, 
the high standard of efficiency that prevailed 
in the days of Nelson was not maintained. 
It could hardly be otherwise, when such was 
the scarcity of men that ships’ crews were 
then often completed by emptying jails and 
making reluctant jack-tars of poachers and 
pickpockets. In addition to this the propor- 
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tion of boys to able-bodied seamen became 
too great. The evil effect of this was seen 
in some of the disasters that befell us during 
the American War of 1812—15. The press- 
gang was always at work gathering in men 
for the navy, and the gang carried it with a 
high hand. The wonder is how the people 
stood it. The press-gang was never busier 
than just after the delusive Peace of Amiens, 
1803, had suddenly come to an end. We had 
the ships then, and the money too, but we 
had not the men, and the men were sorely 
needed to put the country in a position to 
face the imperious Corsican. So what the 
papers of the day call a “ hot press” was set 
on foot. In every seaport, especially in the 
southern seaports, armed parties of sailors 
and marines searched the public-houses, occu- 
pied the streets, and guarded the roads lead- 
ing to the country. They seized men every- 
where and sent them on board the tenders 
and receiving-ships. At the rumour of the 
press-gang being abroad, men—young men 
especially—fled or hid themselves. Some 
put on women’s clothes, some stood on their 
defence; and women’s shrieks, as their friends 
were torn from their arms, and pistol shots 
and oaths, and not seldom the ery of murder, 
disturbed the silence of the midnight hours 
as the press-gang went about their business 
of collecting men. On one occasion in Ports- 
mouth the gang took possession of a theatre, 
and carried off every man in the gallery. 
But with all its oppressions and cruelties the 
press-gang, be it remembered, was then an 
absolute necessity, and pressed men, as a rule, 
made in the long run good seamen. 

Our sailors were almost always simple in 
their ways, fertile of resource, ready and 
fearless. Many an anecdote could be given 
to illustrate this statement. In 1756, when 
we were laying the foundations of our East 
Indian Empire, Admiral Watson, with a 
squadron of ships, was told off to help the 
land forces in an expedition up the Ganges. 
As they have always done—and who nowa- 
days can forget the services of the Naval 
Brigade in the Crimea, before Delhi, and on 
the Nile —our tars showed themselves to be 
excellent soldiers. The British forces sat 
down before the fort, and having made a 
breach in the walls, in proper military style, 
the assault was ordered for next day. But at 
the camp-fires that night there was a harum- 
scarum fellow named Strahan, who having 
taken more rum than was quite consistent 
with a clear head, wandered beyond the out- 
posts, and found himself close to the breach. 
Straightway he mounted it, met a few dusky 





foes, brandished his cutlass, fired his pistols, 
and called out, “The place is mine.” Ing 
moment: there was a hullabaloo, the garrison 
began firing wildly in a desperate panic, the 
British soldiers and sailors rushed in a body 
from the camp into the fort, the Hindoos 
fled and the stronghold was taken. The 
result was good, but it might have been 
otherwise, and Admiral Watson called Stra- 
han before him to give an explanation of 
conduct which might have involved the 
whole expedition in ruin. “What is this 
you have been doing?” the Admiral en- 
quired. “Please your honour,” said the 
sailor, looking sheepish and twirling his hat 
in his fingers, ‘‘ Please your honour, I took a 
fort, and surely, your honour, there warn’t 
no harm in that.” The Admiral, very much 
inclined to laugh, had to look grave, and 
told Strahan that he must hold the case over 
for consideration. The dumbfoundered sailor 
left the cabin with the half-muttered remark, 
“Blow my eyes if I ever take a fort again in 
all my life.” It is satisfactory to know the 
man was not punished, but his own irregular 
life kept him from promotion and he died a 
pensioner in England with his highest am- 
bition unsatisfied, which was that of becoming 
a cook on board a first-rate man-of-war. 

The siege of Acre by the French, all for- 
gotten as it is nowadays, was one of those 
events that have given a turn to history of 
importance out of all proportion to the space 
they occupy in our chronicles. Napoleon’s 
army was in Egypt—with India as his goal. 
The battle of the Nile had been fought and 
Nelson had destroyed the French fleet. But 
Napoleon was successful on land against the 
Turks, and in the prosecution of his enter- 
prise it was necessary to reduce Acre. This 
place was heroically defended by the Turks, 
who, as in later times Silistria and Plevna 
prove, can fight like demons in defence of 
fortified lines. Aided by Sir Sidney Smith 
and a force of British sailors and marines, 
each man of whom from their commander 
downwards seems to have been a veritable 
hero, every assault was successfully repulsed. 
The place was held against frightful odds, 
and the French army, after great slaughter, 
had to retire. A check was thus given to 
Buonaparte’s onward progress that materially 
contributed to the ultimate failure of his 
whole expedition. The events of the siege 
would in themselves furnish materials for a 
long story. I have only space to recor the 
adventure of a sailor called Kelly, a topman 
in Sir Sidney’s own ship, the Tigre. The 
fight during the siege was always one to the 
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death. After the repulse of one of the furious 
assaults, the dead body of a French officer 
was left lying in a prominent position be- 
tween the walls and the besiegers’ trenches. 
The body lay there for a day or two and 
' attracted much attention. It was spoken 
about on board the Tigre, which lay off Acre, 
and the matter made an impression difficult 
to account for on the simple superstitious 
mind of Kelly. Only the very smartest men 
had been sent ashore to assist in the defence, 
and Kelly was not amongst these. But one 
day he begged for and obtained leave to go 
on shore. As soon as he entered the town 
he procured a shovel, a pickaxe, and a coil 
of rope, walked straight to the ramparts, 
and, declining all offers of assistance, lowered 
himself from an embrasure. The firing at 
the moment was fast and furious. As Kelly 
set foot upon the ground, and, shouldering 
his tools, walked deliberately towards the 
dead body, a dozen French muskets were 
pointed at him. One of the enemy’s com- 
manders, however, divining the sailor’s inten- 
tions, ordered his men to shoulder arms. In 
an instant both sides, as if by some common 
impulse, ceased firing, and Kelly, the object 
of breathless attention from friend and foe, 
stopped beside the Frenchman’s corpse. He 
then coolly and calmly dug a grave, put the 
officer into it, covered him up, and taking 
from his pocket a small piece of board and a 
bit of chalk, wrote on the board, “Here you 
lie, old Crop,” and put at the head of the grave 
this rough-and-ready memorial. ‘Old Crop” 
was no doubt honest Kelly’s rendering of 
“Crapaud,” the French for a frog, and a nick- 
name with the sailors for all ‘ mounseers.” 
This pious duty done, he shouldered his im- 
plements again, walked back as deliberately 
as he had come, and disappeared within the 
embrasure. The firing re-commenced and 
men thirsted once more for one another's 
blood. Sir Sidney Smith, the very man to 
delight in such an adventure, sent for Kelly 
and questioned him about it. The simple- 
hearted tar could only wonder that others 
could find anything to wonder at in his 
exploit. ‘You were alone, were you not ?” 
said Sir Sidney. “No, I was not alone,” 
answered Kelly. “I was told you were,” 
protested the Commodore. “No, I wasn’t 
alone,” was the reply : “God was with me.” 

The number of prizes that fell to our fleets 
and cruisers was enormous, and many officers 
grew wealthy on their prize money, and even 
common sailors received sums that might have 
made them comfortable for life, if they had 
only had the prudence to save them. Certain 
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frigates got the reputation of being lucky 
ships. It is almost certain that the luck came 
from the frigate being a fast one; she had a 
smart captain appointed to her, and he in turn 
gathered round him a smart crew, and luck 
is always sure to be on the side of those who 
know how to take advantage of the chances. 
When four of our frigates captured two 
Spanish treasure galleons in 1799, the net 
amount of the dollars in them gave to each 
captain £40,730, to each lieutenant £5,091, 
midshipmen received each nearly £800, and 
sailors and marines nearly £200. In addi- 
tion to this the value of the whole stores, 
rigging, &c., fell to be divided. When 
Admiral Duckworth captured a great part of 
the Lima convoy, he is said to have received 
as his share £75,000, and each of his captains 
£25,000. In 1762, out of the Hermione, 
Spanish treasure ship, one captain made 
£65,000, and each common sailor got nearly 
£500. At the taking of Curagoa from the 
Dutch, the spoil was so valuable that even 
the lieutenants of the Nereide frigate received 
from £12,000 to £14,000 each. 

Serious mutinies were not of common 
occurrence on board English ships of war, but 
still we have on record some notable examples 
of them. The great mutinies of Spithead and 
the Nore, in 1797, may be passed over with 
a simple mention, as the details of these are 
matters of general history. The most famous 
single ship mutiny in the whole annals of the 
British Navy is that of the Hermione. We 
can look back upon the Hermione with both 
shame and pride. In September, 1797, the 
Hermione, a 32-gun frigate, was cruising off 
the coast of Porto-Rico. She was commanded 
by Hugh Pigot, a brave officer, but a thorough 
tyrant. He is described as having been 
one of the most cruel and oppressive cap- 
tains in the British Navy. It appears that 
on the 21st September, while the crew 
were reefing topsails, Captain Pigot “ called 
aloud that he would flog the last man off the 
mizen topsail yard.” The poor fellows know- 
ing that he would keep his word, and that 
though the lot would naturally fall on the 
outermost and consequently the most active, 
each resolved at any rate to escape from 
punishment. Two of them who, from their 
position, could not reach the topmast rigging, 
made a spring to get over their comrades 
within them ; they missed their hold, fell on 
the quarter-deck, and were both killed. This 
being reported to the captain, he is said to 
have made answer, ‘“ Throw the lubbers over- 
board.” It appears also that all the other 
men on coming down were severely repri- 
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manded and threatened with punishment. 
The ship’s company were rather a mixed lot, 
and were rendered desperate by oppression. 
This last act of tyranny brought matters to a 
climax. Next night the mutiny broke out. 
The men began by throwing shot about, and 
when the first lieutenant ventured to inter- 
fere they knocked him down, cut his throat 
and threw him overboard. They murdered 
the second lieutenant; his own servant 
striking him with a tomahawk. Captain 
Pigot, hearing a noise on deck, immediately 
ran out of his cabin, but, being badly and 
repeatedly wounded he was obliged to return. 
He had reached his cabin and was sitting on 
a couch faint with the loss of blood, when 
four men entered with bayonets fixed. Cap- 
tain Pigot, weak as he was, held out his dirk 
and kept them off. They seemed appalled at | 
the sight of their commander, when Crawley, 
one of the leaders, exclaimed, “ What! four 





against one and yet afraid! here goes then,” 
and buried his bayonet in the body of | 
Captain Pigot. He was followed by the | 
others, who with their bayonets thrust him | 
through the port, and he was heard to speak | 
as he passed astern. The mutineers, in their 
blind fury, fell on the other officers. The | 
only officers that escaped destruction were 


crew aft and told them he proposed to cut 
out the Hermione that evening they gave 
three tremendous cheers. “I myself will 
lead you,” he added. Six boats were told off 
for the service. Every man was to be dressed 
in blue with no white to be seen about him. 
The password was “ Britannia”: the answer, 
“Treland.” In the darkness the boats set off 
on their adventure, and by two in the morn- 
ing the ship had been captured and towed 
out of reach of the batteries. When abouta 
mile from the Hermione, the boats were dis- 
covered by some of the Spanish gun-boats. 
Contrary to Captain Hamilton’s orders, 
three of the boats stayed their course and 
engaged these gun-boats, but the other three 
pushed on, and when alongside their quarry, 


'they found their troubles but beginning. 


The Spaniards were ready for them; 265 
men stood at quarters to repel the attack. 
The English sailors and marines, amid hot 
opposition, climbed on board, and, while some 
fought their way to the quarter-deck, others 
got the foresail set. Captain Hamilton him- 
self would have been the very first on board 
the enemy, had the slipping of his foot on 
the Spaniard’s anchor, by which he was 
climbing up, not delayed him for a few mo- 
ments. While some few held the quarter- 


the master gunner, the carpenter, and one of | deck and forecastle, another party with 
the midshipmen. The scoundrels, then know- | levelled bayonets rushed down upon the 
ing that their cup of iniquity was full, carried | main deck and drove the Spaniards before 
the ship into La Guayra, a portontheSpanish | them. Before the fighting between decks 
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Main—often mentioned in Kingsley’s “ West- | 
ward Ho.” They handed her over to the 
Spaniards, telling the Spanish Governor a | 
cock-and-bull story of having turned their 
officers adrift in a jolly boat. Many of the 
Hermione men were afterwards detected in 
England, tried and hanged. The Spaniards 
turned the Hermione into a Spanish frigate. 
She did not remain long in their possession. 
The British admiral in the West Indies, Sir 
Hyde Parker, hearing that she was likely to | 
sail from Puerto Caballo to the Havanna, 
told off the Surprise, a 28-gun frigate, Cap- 
tain Edward Hamilton, to endeavour to in- 





was actually over the cable had been cut, 
the topsails had been set, and the boats were 
towing the prize out of the harbour, under a 
heavy fire from the batteries. The Hermione 


| was completely in British hands, and all 


opposition overcome in just about one hour 
after Captain Hamilton had run his pinnace 
alongside her. The Spaniards had 119 killed 
and 97 wounded. The British loss was, mar- 
vellous to relate, only 12 wounded. This was 
indeed a gallant enterprise; well planned 
and heroically executed. As James in his 
“ Naval History ” says, “The history of naval 
warfare from the earliest time to this date 


tercept her. But the Dons were wary, and | affords no parallel to this dashing affair ; it 
would not venture from under the shelter of | was no surprise, no creeping upon the sleepy 
the forts. Captain Hamilton, weary of wait- | unawares; the crew of the frigate were at 
ing, made up his mind to take them out. On | quarters, standing to their guns, aware of the 
the 21st October, 1799, Captain Hamilton, | attack, armed, prepared, in readiness, and 
standing close into Puerto Caballo, discovered | that frigate was captured by the crews of 
the Hermione, moored head and stern be- | three boats, the first success being gained by 
tween two strong batteries situated at the en- | sixteen men.” 

trance to the harbour. He-stood offandon| Napoleon, as every one knows, seriously 
for a day or two, and on the evening of the | contemplated the invasion of Britain. He 
24th unfolded his plans to his officers, who | began preparations on the French coast_be- 
cordially seconded him. When he called the | fore the Peace of Amiens, and we had to 
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watch him closely. To our Channel and 
blockading squadrons there fell, during many 
anxious years, perhaps the hardest work 
sailors have ever had todo. They watched 
the French coasts as a cat watches a mouse- 
hole. Summer and winter, night and day, 
in all weathers, there were our cruisers, 
and the Frenchmen could not stir without 
their movements being seen by the British. 
Napoleon’s plan was to prepare in various 
ports a flotilla and then at the favour- 
able moment assemble it at one grand ren- 
dezvous. But never could an unfortunate 
squadron of French ships show their noses 
out of harbour but down swooped our gun- 
brigs and frigates on them, and scattered 
them as a hawk scatters a flock of pigeons. 
Perhaps the French convoy thought they 
had managed to elude the vigilance of the 
British for once. They are stealing quietly 
along the coast to gather under the shelter 
of some friendly fort. Not a British sail 
isin sight. They are nearing safety, when 
suddenly, round a headland, appears a 
sloop of war with the hated Union at the 
peak. If the convoy is not too strong the 
sloop dashes among them herself; if the 
force is very superior, the sloop fires guns 
and rockets, and makes signals to other 
cruisers, who crowd up under every stitch 
of canvas from every point of the compass. 
The convoy disperses; some run ashore; 
some are burnt; some are captured; some 
get safely away to try their fortune another 
day; but the result was so invariably the 
same that one wonders why the French did 
not get tired of it sooner than they did. For 
months on a stretch the blockading squad- 
rons were constantly at sea. The Plantagenet 


| written in the history of our country. 





lay for eight months off Brest, and during 
that time the crew only once put foot on | 
shore, and that was when a violent storm 
had driven her in for a day or two to Ports- 
mouth. The ships were often actually pro- | 
visioned at sea; they took on board, from 
a tender, beef and bread and vegetables. | 
Think what a difficult task this must have | 
been to accomplish in the midst of winter | 
storms! They varied the monotony of watch- | 
ing by making raids on the French shores and | 
seaport towns, dashing occasionally into Calais | 
or Boulogne harbour, to burn a vessel or | 
two, and by trying the weight of their metal | 
on the coast batteries. On one occasion Cap- | 
tain Brisbane, of the Doris, actually rowed in | 
his cutter on a dark night into Brest Harbour, | 
remained there for two hours, counted every | 
ship in the place, and escaped unchallenged. | 

Conspicuous among our officers stands | 


Nelson—one of the truest heroes in the 
glory roll of Britain. He lived up, so far 
at least as his country was concerned, to 
his own motto. “Duty, the stern daughter 


‘of the voice of God,” never called upon him 


without receiving a cheerful response to her 
summons. Nelson came from a good school. 
St. Vincent was the teacher and the pride of 
a school of sea-captains, the like of which no 
other country has ever produced. Nelson 
was the most splendid outcome of that school. 
As we think of it, great names rise to our 
lips at once—Collingwood, Hardy, Trow- 
bridge, Dundonald, Hood—but why repeat 
mere names !— the deeds of these heroes are 
Only 
one further quotation would I make, and 
that is from Thackeray, in his lecture on 
George IV.—“ Another true knight of these 
days was Cuthbert Collingwood, and I think, 
since Heaven made gentlemen, there is no 
record of a better one than that. Of brighter 
deeds I grant you we may read, performed 
by others, but where of a nobler, more 
beautiful life of duty, of a gentler, truer 
heart? Beyond dazzle of success and blaze 
of genius, I fancy shining a hundred and a 
hundred times higher the sublime purity of 
Collingwood’s gentle glow. His heroism stirs 
British hearts when we recall it; his love 
and goodness and piety make us thrill with 
happy emotion.” 

Something of the old roughness and hearti- 
ness has worn away. We are scientific now- 
adays and more precise and more careful in 
our speech and manners. ‘The ships. are 
changed ; we have curiously shaped ironclads 
and turret ships, moved by steam and steered 
by electricity, in place of the old stately 
Victories with their three tiers of teeth 
and their fluttering clouds of canvas. Our 


| guns are different ; we believe in torpedoes 


and ramming and other inventions which the 
old salts who made the naval fame of Bri- 


| tain would have scorned as unfair weapons 
_touse against afoe. “The old order changeth, 


giving place to the new.” The new has yet to 
be tried. Let us hope that when the day of 
trial comes the changes will prove to be, after 
all, only surface changes, and that the spirit 
of resolute courage and patient endurance 
that made the fleets of Britain invincible 
under Howe and St. Vincent and Nelson, still 
animates the hearts of those who man the 
Navy of to-day. 


“ Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain our all-shattering guns, 
Unless proud England keeps untamed 
The strong hearts of her sons.” 
















































































































































































Scripture were from the inspired lips of 


OUR LADY HYMN-WRITERS. 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


EAVING out of account the fact that | lady authors in the very front rank of English 
some of the grandest hymns in Holy | hymnody. 


The most popular of all hymns from a 


women, it is not till the close of the last | lady’s pen is undoubtedly “ Nearer, my God, 
century that we find in our own language | to Thee,” which is found in the collections of 


women occupying a prominent place as writers 
of hymns and sacred poetry. Mr. Coventry 
Patmore asserts, without reservation, that, as 
a poet, “‘no woman has attained the third or 
lowest degree of excellence,” and that the 
art is “the supreme and peculiar vocation of 
men.” This sweeping generalisation may 
pass only if we are to deny the title of poet 
to our hymn-writers. On that point there 
may be reasonable difference of opinion. If 
it had been left to the great names of English 
poetry to provide us with materials suitable 
for church song, our hymnals to-day would 
have been poor indeed. With the exception 
of Cowper, and perhaps also of Milton, who 
gave us, “Let us with a gladsome mind,” 
no poet of high standing in the world of 
literature has written a hymn which has be- 
come a popular favourite. On the other 
hand, many of the lyrics that are prized 
most for devotional use are the compositions 
of writers, some of them second-rate poets, 
and some scarcely poets at all. 

James Montgomery, combating the remark 
of Johnson that “ poetical devotion cannot 
often please,” endeavours to prove that if 
our secular favourites of the Muses had been 
under the influence of religious feeling they 
would have left behind them hymns “as 
splendid in poetry as fervent in devotion.” 
In this, doubtless, there is some truth. Thai 
mere poetic fancy cannot of itself produce a 
good hymn is quite clear, and that strong, 
uncultivated religious feeling may go a long 
way towards it is equally clear. As has been 
well said, “Fervid feeling may find expres- 
sion in homely language, and a hymn that 
lends itself to the most satisfactory utterance 
of religious affection and desire may have 
scarcely any of the qualities of high poetical 
genius. Its excellence as a vehicle for the 
expression of spiritual feeling very justly 
condones its poetical inferiority.” Taking all 
this into account, then, there need be no 
difficulty in according certain of our hymn- 
writers an exalted position as writers of 
verse while still denying them the title of 
poet ; and this position being once granted, 
we shall be able to place one or two of our 





nearly all the denominations. It was written 
by Sarah Flower Adams in 1840, and ap- 
peared for the first time in a volume of 
“Hymns and Anthems,” published in the fol- 
lowing year. The authoress was the daughter 
of Benjamin Flower, editor of the Cambridge 
Intelligencer, the only journal that for a time 
defended the French Revolution; but it 
would seem to have been from her mother 
that she derived some of those fine qualities 
which make up so pleasant a picture of her 
life and character—a picture which has a 
fitting counterpart in the lyric through which 
her name will for ever live in the hearts of 
Christian men and women. Born at Cam- 
bridge in 1805, she took up her residence in 
London with an only sister after the death 
of her father, and in 1834 became the wife 
of Mr. William Brydges Adams, the well- 
known civil engineer. The union proved a 
happy one in every way, but it was of com- 
paratively short duration, for Mrs. Adams, 
who had always been constitutionally weak, 
passed away in 1849. The prayer embodied 
in her great hymn had been answered in her 
own experience, and she left behind her a 
memory of the deepest religious earnestness 
and the best moral influence. Mr. King, in 
his “ Anglican Hymnology,” points out that 
Mrs. Adams was a Unitarian, and says that 
this “accounts for the fact that her hymn, 
beautiful though it is, never rises to the level 
of Christianity.” The hymn is, of course, 
founded on that part of Jacob’s journey to 
Padan-Aram when he slept at Bethel with a 
stone for his pillow, and dreamt that he saw 
a ladder let down from heaven to earth with 
angels ascending and descending on it. No 
real biography of Mrs. Adams has ever been 
published, and her writings have never been 
collected into a separate volume. Some of her 
short pieces, however, are of a quality which 
would seem to indicate that her contribu- 
tions to lyric poetry might with profit be 
brought together in a memorial volume. Such 
a volume would be sure of a cordial weleome 
if only on account of that devotional gem 
with which Mrs. Adams’s name will always 
be associated. 
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Few sacred lyrics are more deservedly | advanced age of eighty-two. Notwithstand- 


popular than the Whitsuntide hymn— 


« Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender, last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed, 
With us to dwell.” 

The rhythm of this beautiful hymn, as 
some one has said, is peace itself. It is cha- 
racterized By the true spirit of devotion, and 
wedded to the appropriate music of Dr. 
Dykes, whose genius has added so much to 
the charm of many of our hymns, it deserves 
to stand for ever as a2 monument of what 
women can do for sacred poetry. The 
authoress was Harriet Auber, born in London 
in 1773. She spent the greater part of her 
life in quietude and seclusion at Hoddesdon, 
near the metropolis, where her name is still 
held in affectionate remembrance. She passed 
away,at the great age of eighty-nine, in 1862, 
and was laid to rest in the peaceful cemetery 
of the little village where she had made her 
home. In 1829 she published, under the 
title of “‘ The Spirit of the Psalms,” a metrical 
version of select portions of the Psalter, and 
it was in this work that her favourite hymn 
appeared for the first time. Some of her 


renderings of the Psalms are distinguished 
by no little merit, particularly that of the 


seventy-fifth, beginning, ‘“That Thou, O Lord, 
art ever near,” which succeeds in retaining 
some of the grandeur and simplicity of the 
original. ‘The Spirit of the Psalms” con- 
tained, besides Miss Auber’s own translations, 
a number of hymns by various authors, in- 
cluding Heber’s hymn for Easter Day, “ Ho- 
saiina to the living Lord,” and pieces selected 
for the leading Church seasons. Her muse 
was not solely devotional, but while there 
came from her pen very little that is not dis- 
tinguished by real merit and beauty, it is 
entirely by “Our blest Redeemer” that 
her name will be held in remembrance by 
posterity. 

With the name of Charlotte Elliott are 
associated two of the most frequently sung 
hymns in the language—“My God and 
Father, while I stray,” and “Just as I am, 
without one plea.” Miss Elliott was the 
grand-daughter of the Rev. Henry Venn, an 
Evangelical preacher of some note at the 
end of the last century, and two of her 
brothers were well-known Brighton clergy- 
men. She was born in March, 1789, and 
had her residence for many years at Tor- 
quay, where, in an arbour overlooking the 
beautiful bay, several of her best known 
hymns were written. Her life was that of 
an invalid, though it was prolonged to the 





ing all that she had to endure, she preserved 
a bright and sunny nature and a faith which 
never wavered even in moments of sorest 
trial. In a letter to her sister she says :— 
“Even in the vale of suffering there are 
blessed companions to associate with, sweet 
consolations to partake of, heavenly privi- 
leges to enjoy. For myself, I am well con- 
tent to tread it, and to remain in it till my 
weary feet stand on the brink of Jordan. 
But I have been many years learning the 
difficult lesson, and even now am but little 
skilled in this blessed alchemy. How many 
hard struggles and apparently fruitless ones 
has it cost me to become resigned to this 
appointment of my heavenly Father!” Her 
sister tells us that she was exceedingly fond 
of music, with a fine and delicate ear, and it 
was only the continual interruption of ill- 
health that prevented the successful develop- 
ment of this talent, as well as the kindred 
accomplishment of drawing, for which she 
showed great aptitude. Such tastes as these, 
combined with unusual powers of conversa- 
tion, her high intellectual capacity, and her 
zest for all interesting subjects, made her 
companionship very delightful and highly 
valued. 

The circumstances connected with the first 
appearance of Miss Elliott’s best known 
hymns are interesting. In 1834 she became 
acquainted with a Dublin lady, Miss Harriet 
Kiernan, who was at that time seeking 
health in the south of England. It was at 
Miss Kiernan’s request that Miss Elliott 
undertook the editorship of the Christian 
Remembrancer Pocket-Book, of which the Irish 
lady had been the first editor. Miss Elliott 
carried out the duties of the editorship for 
twenty-five years, devoting all the profits of 
the publication to a charitable institution 
which her friend had founded in Dublin. 
The “ Invalid’s Hymn Book” had been pub- 
lished in 1835 under the editorship of Miss 
Kiernan, and after her death Miss Elliott 
issued (in 1854) a revised edition of the 
work. In this collection, from first to last, 
one hundred and twelve hymns of Miss 
Elliott’s were inserted, including the two 
gems we have already named—“ Just as I 
am,” and “My God and Father, while I 
stray.” The latter, three different texts 
of which, by the way, appeared under the 
authoress’s own sanction, has given comfort 
to many a sorrowing heart. Miss Elliott’s 
own experience gave her frequent occasion 
to say, “Thy will be done.” In particular, 
the death of her brother Henry, in 1865, 
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was to her a heavy affliction, for she had 
always “hoped and expected that he would 
minister to her in her dying hours.” Her 
meek submission under this sore bereave- 
ment is well set forth in these lines of her 
hymn :— 


“* What though in lonely grief I sigh 
For friends belov’d no longer nigh ? 
Submissive would I still reply, 

* Thy will be done.’ 


** Tf Thou hast called me to resign 
What most I prized—it ne’er was mine; 
I only yield Thee what is Thine; 
‘Thy will be done,’ ” 


Miss Elliott was also the authoress of that 
beautiful hymn, “Christian, seek not yet 
repose,” with the refrain, “Watch and pray.” 
Others, such as, “My God, is any hour so 
sweet,” “Let me be with Thee where Thou 
art,” and “QO Thou, the contrite sinner’s 
friend,” all from the same gifted pen, are 
constantly sung. Notone of them but shows 
the deepest trust in the Eternal Father ; not 
one but tells at once of a life full of trial and 
of a sure confidence in Him “in whom she 
had believed.” 

Miss Alice Flowerdew deserves mention 
for that well-known hymn— 


“‘ Father of mercies, God of love, 
How rich Thy bounties are ; 
The rolling seasons as they move, 
Proclaim Thy constant care.” 


This hymn has sometimes been attributed to 
John Needham. It certainly bears some 
resemblance to one from his pen, but it is in 
every way superior. It is just probable that 
the later writer may have been acquainted 
with Needham’s verses, and have worked 
them out to greater completeness. Miss 
Flowerdew was born in 1759 and died in 
1830. She became the wife of a Government 
official in Jamaica, but for a considerable 
period of her life she was engaged in teach- 
ing in London. The hymn quoted above 
appeared in her “ Poems on Moral and Reli- 
gious Subjects,” published in 1811. 

That fine Evangelical Christian lady, 
Frances Ridley Havergal, is known as 
much by her hymns, many of which she 
set to music, as by her writings in prose. 
The details of her career as told in her 
“ Memorials” are probably fresh in the minds 
of our readers. She was born in 1836, 
at Astley, in Worcestershire, where her 
father, the well-known editor of Havergal’s 
“‘ Psalmody,” was rector. It would seem to 
have been from her father that she inherited 
her remarkable poetical and musical gifts. 





— 


We are told that she wrote verses at the age 
of seven; that she soon knew by heart large 
portions of Scripture ; and that she played 
through Handel and much of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn without notes. Her poetical 
inspiration appears to have been fitful. At 
one time she could not write at all; at 
another, a lyric would spring up, as it were, 
unbidden and unsought. “I ha¥e not had a 
single poem come to me for some time,” she 
writes in 1868, “till last night, when one 
shot into my mind. All my best have come 
in that way.” Her whole life, as Canon 
Prescott puts it, “was the outcome of a singu- 
larly beautiful character ; a character ani- 
mated by a great love for those around her, 
and above all for her Divine Master.” She 
occasionally expresses herself, both in prose 
and verse, in a style too high-flown, too 
emotional for this plain, work-day life ; but 
everything that she wrote has the true 
Christian tone about it. 

Some of her hymns are very beautiful, 
and not a few of them seem destined for 
immortality. Such are the Advent hymn, 


| “Thou art coming, O my Saviour,” and the 


hymns, “Lord, speak to me, that I may 
speak,” and “I could not do without Thee,” 
in which we have this fine verse— 


* T could not do without Thee, 

For years are fleeting fast, 

And soon in solemn loneness 
The river must be passed ; 

But Thou wilt never leave me, 
And though the waves roll high, 

I know Thou wilt be near me, 
And whisper, ‘Itis I,’ ” 


Canon Prescott has a little theory about this 
one of her hymns— 


“* I gave my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed.” 
It may be remembered that Count von Zin- 
zendorf, the head of the Moravian body, said 
that he was led to devote himself to God by 
the sight of a painting in the picture gallery 
at Diisseldorf—a picture of our Saviour 
crowned with thorns, and the writing above 
it, “All this have I done for thee: what 
doest thou for Me?” In Miss Havergal’s 
“Memorials,” we are told that this hymn 
first appeared in Goop Worps. It was 
written in Germany in 1858. She had come 
in weary, and she sat down opposite a picture 
with that motto. At once the lines flashed 
upon her. Now she was at school at Diissel- 
dorf, and afterwards visited the place. It is 
more than probable that she was inspired by 
the same picture, or a copy of it, which had 
moved that other hymn-poet one hundred 
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years before. Two other hymns by Miss 
Havergal which should be mentioned for 
their popularity are “O Saviour, precious 
Saviour,” and “To Thee, O Comforter 
Divine.” 

We have already so exhausted our space 
in speaking of the great ones that we can 
now do little more than name one or two 
additional lady-writers who deserve to be 
remembered for their hymns. First of all 
we have Mary Masters, of whose history 
scarcely anything has been told, but whose 
name is associated with a now widely-known 
little hymn of eight lines, beginning— 

* *Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live.” 


The authoress had almost no education, and 
her parents so opposed her literary efforts 
that she produced very little. The short 
lyric we have named appeared in 1755, in a 
little book, “Familiar Letters and Poems 
upon Several Occasions.” Then we have 
Anna Letitia Waring, author of “Father, I 
know that all my life,” which was written 
out of a deep experience. Miss Waring’s 


mother was Deborah Price, who edited a 
Welsh magazine called the Cambrian ; her 
father was Elijah Waring, a “ Friend of great 


erudition and fine taste.” Of the poetess we 
are told that she was “a patient sufferer,” 
ever bent without much serving to “please 
perfectly,” and though filling what she might 


call a little space, having love and respect 
bestowed upon her in no common measure. 
That frequently-sung hymn— 


“ Thou art gone up on high 
To mansions in the skies,” 


is from the pen of a lady. The authoress 
was Emma Toke, the wife of a clergyman, 
and the hymn was written, along with others, 
in 1851 for the S.P.C.K. Collection. ‘“ Had 
I the wings of a dove” was written by Marion 
Paul Aird, who died, aged seventy-three, at 
her residence in Kilmarnock in 1888. She 
was the authoress of a number of occasional 
pieces, and during her later years was main- 
tained by an annuity purchased for her by 
some friends. The authoress of the well- 
known children’s hymn, “ Work, for the 
night is coming,” is a Canadian lady, Miss 
Anna L. Walker, who wrote “ A Canadian 
Heroine” and other stories, and who has 
recently issued a volume of verse under the 
title of “Oak and Maple.” She is now 
Mrs. Coghill, and has her residence, we be- 
lieve, in England. She is a cousin of Mrs. 
Oliphant, the distinguished authoress. But 
| we refrain from extending a mere catalogue 
list like this, and we shall now close our 
paper, content with having shown that the 
pens of women have added to the materials 
of Church song in such quantity and quality 
as entitle them to rank with some of the 
best writers of the other sex. 








THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Avrnor or “A Wrxvow 1n Trrvms,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HE little minister bowed his head in 
assent when Babbie’s cry, “Oh, Gavin, 
do you ?” leapt in front of her unselfish wish 
that he should care for her no more. 
“ But that matters very little now,” he said. 
She was his to do with as he willed, and 
perhaps the joy of knowing herself still 
loved, begot a wild hope that he would refuse 
to give her up. If so these words laid it 
low, but the sentence they passed upon her 
could not kill the self-respect that would be 
hers henceforth. “That matters very little, 
now,” the man said, but to the woman it 
seemed to matter more than anything else 
in the world. 
From that moment until the end came, 
Gavin never faltered. His duty and hers 


lay so plainly before him that there could 
be no straying from it. Did Babbie think 
him strangely calm? At the Glen Quharity 
Gathering I once saw Rob Angus. lift a 
boulder with such apparent ease that its 
weight was discredited until the cry arose 
that the effort had dislocated his arm. 
Perhaps Gavin’s quietness deceived the 
Egyptian similarly. Had he stamped she 
might have understood better what he 
suffered, standing there on the hot embers 
of his passion. 

“We must try to make amends, now,” 
he said, gravely, “for the wrong we have 
done.” 

“The wrong I have done,” she said, cor- 
reeting him. “ You will make it harder for 
me if you blame yourself. How vile I was 
in those days.” 


’ 
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Those days, she called them ; they seemed 
so far away. 

“Do not cry, Babbie,” Gavin replied, 
gently. ‘He knew what you were, and why, 
and He pities you. ‘For His anger endureth 
but a moment: in His favour is life: weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.’” 

“Not to me.” 

“Yes, to you,” he answered. “ Babbie, 
you will return to the Spittal now, and tell 
Lord Rintoul everything.” 

“Tf you wish it.” 

“Not because I wish it, but because it is 
right. He must be told that you do not love 
him.” 

“T never pretended to him that I did,” 
Babbie said, looking up. “Oh,” she added, 
with emphasis, “he knows that. He thinks 
me incapable of caring for any one.” 

“ And that is why he must be told of me,” 
Gavin replied. “You are no longer the 
woman you were, Babbie, and you know it, 
and I know it, but he does not know it. He 
shall know it before he decides whether he 
is to marry you.” 

Babbie looked at Gavin, and wondered he 
did not see that this decision lay with him. 

“ Nevertheless,” she said, “the wedding 
will take place to-morrow; if it did not, 
Lord Rintoul would be the scorn of his 
friends.” 

“Tf it does,” the minister answered, “he 
will be the scorn of himself, Babbie, there 
is a chance.” 

“ There is no chance,” she told him. ‘No 
one will know of my absence from the 
Spittal but himself, and when I begin to 
tell him of you he will tremble lest it means 
my refusal to marry him ; when he knows it 
does not he will wonder only why I told him 
anything.” 

** He will ask you to take time ” 

No, he will ask me to put on my wedding- 
dress. You must not think anything else 
possible.” 

So be it, then,” Gavin said, firmly. 

Yes, it will be better so,” Babbie answered, 
and then seeing him misunderstand her mean- 
ing, exclaimed, reproachfully, “I was not 
thinking of myself. In the time to come, 
whatever be my lot, I shall have the one con- 
solation, that this is best for you. Think of 

our mother.” 

“She will love you,” Gavin said, “when I 
tell her of you.” 

“Yes,” said Babbie, wringing her hands ; 
‘she will almost love me, but for what? For 
not marrying you. That is the only reason 








any one in Thrums will have for wishing me 
well.” 

“No others,” Gavin answered, “shall ever 
know why I remain unmarried.” 

“Will you never marry ?” Babbie asked, 
exultingly. “Ah,” she cried, ashamed, “but 
you must.” 

“* Never.” 

Well, many a man and many a woman has 
made that vow in similar circumstances, and 
not all have kept it. But shall we, who are 
old, smile cynically at the brief and burning 
passion of the young? ‘The day,” you say, 
“will come when Good sir, hold your 
peace. Their agony was great, and now is 
dead, and maybe they have forgotten where 
it lies buried ; but dare you answer lightly 
when I ask you which of these things is 
saddest ? 

Babbie believed his ‘“ Never,” and, doubt- 
less, thought no worse of him for it; but she 
saw no way of comforting him save by dis- 
paragement of herself. 

“You must think of your congregation,” she 
said. “A minister with a gypsy wife——” 

“Would have knocked them about with 
a flail,’ Gavin interposed, showing his teeth 
at thought of the precentor, ‘until they did 
her reverence.” 

She shook her head, and told him of her 
meeting with Micah Dow. It silenced him; 
not, however, on account of its pathos, as she 
thought, but because it interpreted the riddle 
of Rob’s behaviour. 

“‘ Nevertheless,” he said, ultimately, “ my 
duty is not to do what is right in my people’s 
eyes, but what seems right in my own.” 

Babbie had not heard him. 

“T saw a face at the window, just now,” 
she whispered, drawing closer to him. 

“There was no face there; the very 
thought of Rob Dow raises him before you,” 
Gavin answered reassuringly, though Rob 
was nearer at that moment than either of 
them thought. 

“T must go away at once,” she said, still 
with her eyes on the window. “No, no, 
you shall not come with me; it is you who 
are in danger.” 

“Do not fear for me.” 

“T must if you will not. Before you came 
in did I not hear you speak of a meeting 
you had to attend to-night ?” 

“My pray——” His teeth met on the 
word; so abruptly did it conjure up the 
forgotten prayer-meeting that, before the 
shock could reach his mind, he stood motion- 
less listening for the bell. For one instant 
all that had taken place-since he last heard 
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it might have happened between two of its 
tinkles; and suddenly, instead of Babbie, he 
saw a congregation in their pews. 

“ What do you see?” Babbie cried in alarm, 
for he seemed to be staring at the window. 

“Only you,” he replied, himself again ; 
“T am coming with you.” 

“You must let me go alone,” she en- 
treated with the cunning of love; “if not 
for your own safety, then for the sake of 
Lord Rintoul. Were you and I to be seen 
together now, his name and mine might 
suffer.” 

It was an argument the minister could 
not answer, save by putting his hands over 
his face. His distress made Babbie strong ; 
she moved to the door, trying to smile. 

“Go, Babbie!” Gavin said, controlling 
his voice, though it had been a smile more 
pitiful than her tears. “God has you in 
His keeping ; it is not His will to give me 
this to bear for you.” 

They were now in the garden. 

“Do not think of me as unhappy,” she 
said; “it will be happiness to me to try to 
be all you would have me be.” 

He ought to have corrected her. “All 
that God would have me be” is what she 
should have said. But he only replied, ‘You 
will be a good woman, and none such can be 
altogether unhappy ; God sees to that.” 

He might have kissed her, and perhaps 
she thought so. 

“T am—lI am going now, dear,” she said, 
and came back a step because he did not 
answer; then she went on, and was out of 
his sight at three yards distance. Neither 
of them heard the approaching dog-cart. 

“You see I am bearing it quite cheer- 
fully,” she said. ‘I shall have everything 
a woman loves; do not grieve for me so 
much.” 

Gavin dared not speak nor move. Never 
had he found life so hard, but he was fight- 
ing with the ignoble in himself, and winning. 
She opened the gate, and it might have been 
a signal to the dog-cart to stop. They both 
heard a dog barking, and then the voice of 
Lord Rintoul : 

“That is a light in a window. 
down, McKenzie, and inquire.” 

Gavin took one step nearer Babbie, and 
stopped. He did not see how all her courage 
went from her, so that her knees yielded, 
and she held out her arms to him, but he 
heard a great sob and then his name. 

“Gavin, I am afraid !” 

Gavin understood now, and I 


Jump 


say he 
would have been no-man to leave her after 





that. Only a moment was allowed him, and 
it was their last chance on earth. He took 
it. His arm went round his beloved, and 
he drew her away from Nanny’s house. 

McKenzie found both house and garden 
empty. ‘And yet,” he said, “I swear some 
one passed the window as we sighted it.” 

“Waste no more time,” cried the impatient 
earl. ‘We must be very near the hill now. 
You will have to lead the horse, McKenzie, 
in this darkness; the dog may find the way 
through the broom for us.” 

“We must feel our way cautiously,” 
McKenzie answered ; “there is no call for 
capsizing the trap in our haste.” 

But there was call for haste if they were 
to reach the gypsy encampment before Gavin 
and Babbie were made man and wife over 
the tongs. 

The Spittal dog-cart rocked as it dragged 
its way through the broom. Rob Dow fol- 
lowed. The ten o’clock bell began to ring. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


I MUST now try to show what was happen- 
ing in various parts of Thrums while the ten 
o'clock bell rang. 

In the square and wynds : 
groups :— 

“No, no, Davit, Mr. Dishart hadna’ felt 
the blow the piper gave him till he mounted 
the pulpit to conduct the prayer-meeting for 
rain, and then he fainted awa’. Tammas 
Whamond and Peter Tosh carried him to 
the session-house. Ay, an awful scene.” 

“How did the minister no’ come to the 
meeting! I-wonder how you could expect 
it, Snecky, and his mother ta’en so suddenly 
ill; he’s at her bedside, but the doctor has 
little hope.” 

“This is what has occurred, Tailor. Mr. 
Dishart never got the length of the pulpit. 
He fell in a swound on the vestry floor. 
What caused it? Oh, nothing but the heat. 
Thrums is so dry that one spark would set 
it in a blaze.” 

“T canna get at the richts o’ what keeped 
him frae the meeting, Femie, but it had 
something to do wi’ an Egyptian on the hill. 
Very like he had been trying to stop the 
gypsy marriage there. I gaed to the manse 
to spier at Jean what was wrang, but I’m 
thinking I telled her mair than she could 
tell me.” 

“Man, man, Andrew, the wite o’t lies wi’ 
Peter Tosh. He thocht we was to hae sic 
a terrible rain that he implored the minister 
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no’ to pray for it, and so angry was Mr. 
Dishart that he ordered the whole session 
out o’ the kirk. I saw thim in Couttie’s 
close, and michty dour they looked.” 

“ Yes, as sure as death, Tammas Whamond 
locked the kirk door in Mr. Dishart’s face.” 

“Tm a’ shaking? And small wonder, 
Marget, when I’ve heard this minute that 
Mr. Dishart’s been struck by lichtning while 
looking for Rob Dow. He’s no’ killed, but, 
woe’s me! they say he'll never be able to 
preach again.” 

“ Nothing o’ the kind. It was Rob that 
the lichtning struck dead in the doctor's 
machine. ‘The horse wasna’ touched; it 
came tearing down the Roods wi’ the corpse 
sitting in the machine like a living man.” 

“What are you listening to, woman? Is 
it to a dog barking? I’ve heard it this 
while, but its far awa’, What a fearsomely 
still nicht it is!” 

In the manse kitchen : 

“Jean, did you not hear me ring? I 
want you to—why are you staring out at 
the window, Jean ?” 

“JI was just hearkening to the ten 
o'clock bell, ma’am.” 

“T never saw you doing nothing before! 
Put the heater in the fire, Jean. I want to 
iron the minister’s neckcloths. The prayer- 
meeting is long in coming out, is it not ?” 

“The—the drouth, ma’am, has been so 
cruel hard.” 

** And, to my shame, I was so comfortable 
that I almost forgot how others are suffering. 
But my son never forgets, Jean. You are 
not crying, are you ?” 

“No, ma'am.” 

“Bring the iron to the parlour, then. And 
if the minis— Why did you start, Jean? I 
only heard a dog barking.” 

“T thocht, ma’am—at first I thocht it was 
Mr. Dishart opening the door. Ay, it’s just 
a dog ; some gypsy dog on the hill, I’m think- 
ing, for sound would carry far the nicht.” 

“ Even you, Jean, are nervous at nights, I 
see, if there is no man in the house. We 
shall hear no more distant dogs barking, I 
warrant, when the minister comes home.” 

‘‘When he comes home, ma’am.” 


On the middle of the hill: a man and a 
woman. 

“Courage, beloved, we are nearly there.” 

“But, Gavin, I cannot see the encamp- 
ment.” 

“The night is too dark.” 

“But the gypsy fires ?” 

“They are in the Toad’s-hole.” 





“ Listen to that dog barking !” 
“There are several dogs at the encamp. 
ment, .Babbie.” 

“That one is behind us. See, there it is!” 

“T have driven it away, dear. You are 
trembling.” 

“What we are doing frightens me, Gavin, 
It is at your heels again !” 

“Tt seems to know you.” 

“Oh, Gavin, it is Lord Rintoul’s collie, 
Snap. It will bite you.” 

“No, I have driven it back again. Pro. 
bably the earl is following us.” 


“Gavin, I cannot go on with this.” 

“Quicker, Babbie.” 

“Leave me, dear, and save yourself.” 

“Lean on me, Babbie.” 

“Oh, Gavin, is there no way but this ?” 

“No sure way.” 

“Even though we are married to-night—” 

“We shall be married in five minutes, and 
then, whatever befall, he cannot have you.” 

“But after ?” 

“] will take you straight to the manse, to 
my mother.” 

“Were it not for that dog, I should think 
we were alone on the hill.” 

“But we are not. See, there are the gypsy 
fires.” 


On the west side of the hill: two figures : 

“'Tammas, hie! Tammas Whamond, I’ve 
lost you. Should we gang to the manse 
down the fields ?” 

“ Wheest, Hendry !” 

“What are you listening for ?” 

“T heard a dog barking.” 

“Only a gypsy dog, ‘'ammas, barking at 
the coming storm.” 

“The gypsy dogs are all tied up, and this 


ane’s atween us and the Toad’s-hole. What. 


was that ?” 

“It was nothing but the rubbing of the 
branches in the cemetery on ane another. 
It’s said trees mak’ that fearsome sound when 
they’re in fear.” 

“Tt was a dog barking at somebody that’s 
flinging stanes at it. I ken that sound, 
Hendry Munn.” 

“ May I die the death, Tammas Whamond, 
if a great drap o’ rain didna strike me the now, 
and I swear it was warm. I’m for running 
hame.” 

“T’m for seeing wha drove awa’ that dog. 
Come back wi’ me, Hendry.” 

“JT winna. There’s noa soul on the hill 
but you and me and thae daffing and drink- 
ing gypsies. How do you no answer me, 
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Tammas? Hie, Tammas Whamond, whaur | cart’s wake had flung up his hands to pro- 
are you? He’s gone! Ay, then I'll mak’ tect his face. The precentor, his neck out- 
tracks hame.” | stretched, had a hand on each knee. All eyes 

| were fixed, as in the death glare, on Gavin 

In the broom : a dog-cart. | and Babbie, who stood before the king, their 

“Do you see nothing yet, McKenzie?” _| hands clasped over the tongs. Fear was petri- 

“Scarce the broom at my knees, Rintoul. | fied on the woman’s face, determination on 
There is not a light on the hill.” | the man’s. 

“McKenzie, can that schoolmaster have| They were all released by the crack of the 
deceived us ?” | thunder, but for another moment none could 

“Tt is probable.” | have swaggered. 

“Urge on the horse, however. Thereisa| “That was Lord Rintoul in the dog-cart,” 
road through the broom, [ know. Have we | Babbie whispered, drawing in her breath. 
stuck again ?” “ Yes, dear,” Gavin answered resolutely, 

“Rintoul, she 1s not here. I promised to | “and now is the time for me to have my first 
help you to bring her back to the Spittal , and last talk with him. Remain here, Babbie. 
before this escapade became known, but we | Do not move till I come back.” 
have failed to find her. If she is to be saved “But, Gavin, he has seen! i fear him 
now, it must be by herself. I daresay she | still.” 
has returned already. Let me turn the| “He cannot touch you now, Babbie. You 
horse’s head. There is a storm brewing.” | are my wife.” 

“T will search this gypsy encampment! In the vivid light Gavin had thought the 
first if it is on the hill, Hark! that was a | dog-cart much nearer than it was. He called 
dog’s bark. Yes, it is Snap, but he would ; Lord Rintoul’s name but got no answer. 
not bark at nothing. Why do you look be-| There were shouts behind, gypsies running 
hind you so often, McKenzie ?” from the approaching rain, dogs whining, 

“For some time, Rintoul, it has seemed to | but silence in front. The minister moved 
- me that we are being followed. Listen!” | forward some paces. Away to the left he 

“T hear nothing. Ha! McKenzie, at | heard voices: 
last we are out of the breom.” | Who was the man, McKenzie ?” 

“ And, as I live, Rintoul, I see the gypsy; “My lord, I have lost sight of you. This 
lights !” | is not the way to the camp.” 
| “Tell me, McKenzie, that you did not see 

It might have been a lantern that was | what I saw.” 
flashed across the hill. Then all our part of | “ Rintoul, I beseech you to turn back. We 
the world went suddenly on fire. Everything | are too late.” 
was horribly distinct in that white light.| “We are not too late.” 

The firs of Caddam were so near that it} Gavin broke through the darkness between 
seemed to have arrested them in a silent | them and him, but they were gone. He 
march upon the hill. The grass would not | called to them. 

hide a pebble. The ground was scored with| “Is that you, Gavin?” Babbie asked just 
shadows of men and things. Twice the light | then. 

flickered and recovered itself. A red serpent| For reply, the man who had crept up to 
shot across it, and then again black night fell. | her clapped his hand upon her mouth ; only 

The hill had been illumined thus for nearly | the beginning of a scream escaped from her ; 
half a minute. During that time not even a | a strong arm drove her quickly southward. 
dog stirred. The shadows of human beings; Gavin heard her cry, and ran back to the 
lay on the ground as motionless as logs.| encampment. Babbie was gone. None of 
What had been revealed seemed less a gypsy | the gypsies had seen her since the darkness 
marriage than a picture. Or was it that dur-| came back. He rushed hither and thither 
ing the ceremony every person on the hill | with a torch that only showed his distracted 
had been turned into stone? The gypsy | face to others. He flung up his arms in 
king, with his arm upraised, had not had | appeal for another moment of light ; then he 
time to let it fall. The men and women be-| heard Babbie scream again, and this time it 
hind him had their mouths open, as if struck | was from a distance. He heard a trap 
when on the point of calling out. Lord Rin- | speeding down the green sward through the 
toul had risen in the dog-cart, and was lean-| broom, and dashed after it. 
ing forward. One of McKenzie’sfeet wason| Lord Rintoul had kidnapped Babbie. 
the shaft. The man crouching in the dog- | Gavin had no other thought but this as he 
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ran after the dog-cart from which the cry 
had come. The earl’s dog followed him, 
snapping at his heels. The ten o'clock bell 
stopped. The rain began. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


GAVIN passed on through Windyghoul, 
thinking in his frenzy that he still heard 
the trap. In a rain that came down like 
iron rods every other sound was beaten dead. 
He slipped, and before he could regain his 
feet the dog bit him. To protect himself 
from dykes and trees and other horrors of 
the darkness he held his arm before him, but 
soon it was driven to his side. Wet whips 
cut his brow, so that he had to protect it 
with his hands, until it had to bear the lash 
again, for they would not. Now he was 
forced upon his knees, and would have suc- 
cumbed, but for a dread of being pinned to 
the earth. This fight between the man and 
the rain went on all night, and, long before 
it ended, the man was past the power of 
thinking. 

In the ringing of the ten o’clock bell, 
Gavin had lived the seventh part of a man’s 
natural life. Only action had been required 
of him. That accomplished, his mind had 
begun to work again, when suddenly the loss 
of Babbie stopped it, as we may put out a 
fire with a great coal. The last thing he 
had reflected about was a dog-cart in motion, 
and, consequently, this idea clung to him. 
His church, his mother, were lost knowledge 
of, but still he seemed to hear the trap in 
front. 

The rain increased in violence, appalling 
even those who heard it from under cover. 
However rain may storm, though it be an 
army of archers battering roofs and windows, 
it is only terrifying when the noise swells 
every instant. In those hours of darkness, 
it again and again grew in force and doubled 
its fury, and was louder, louder and louder, 
until its next attack was to be more than 
men and women could listen to. They held 
each other’s hands and stood waiting. Then 
abruptly it abated, and people could speak. 
I believe a rain that became heavier every 
second for ten minutes would drive many 
listeners crazy. Gavin was in it on a night 
that tried us repeatedly for quite half that 
time. 

By-and-by even the vision of Babbie in the 
dog-cart was blotted out. If nothing had 


taken its place he might not have gone 
on, and had he turned back objectless 
his strength would have succumbed to the 





rain. Now he saw Babbie and Rintoul 
being married by a minister who was him- 
self, and there was a fair company looking 
on, and always when he was on the point of 
shouting to himself, whom he could see 
clearly, that this woman was already married, 
the rain drove back his words. Presently 
the ceremony began again, always to stop 
at the same point. He saw it in the 
lightning flash that had startled the hill. 
It gave him courage to fight his way on- 
ward, because he thought he must be heard 
if he could draw nearer to the company. 

A regiment of cavalry began to trouble 
him. He heard it advancing from the Spit- 
tal, but was not dismayed, for it was, as yet, 
far distant. The horsemen came thundering 
on, filling the whole glen of Quharity. Now 
he knew that they had been sent out to ride 
him down. He paused in dread, until they 
had swept past him. They came back to 
look for him, riding more furiously than 
ever, and always missed him, yet his fear of 
the next time was not lessened. They were 
only the rain. 

All through the night the dog followed 
him. He would forget it for atime and then 
it would be so close that he could see it dimly, . 
He never heard it bark but it snapped at him, 
and a girn had become the expression of 
its face. He stoned it, he even flung himself 
at it, he addressed it in caressing tones, and 
always with the result that it disappeared 
to come back presently. 

He found himself walking in a lake, and 
now even the instinct of self-preservation 
must have been flickering, for he waded for- 
ward, rejoicing merely in getting rid of the 
dog. Something in the water rose and 
struck him. Instead of stupefying him the 
blow brought him to his senses, and he 
struggled for his life. The ground slipped 
beneath his feet many times, but at last he 
was out of the water. That he was in a 
flood he did not realise, yet he now acted 
like one in full possession of his faculties. 
When his feet sank in water he drew back, 
and many times he sought shelter behind 
banks and rocks, first testing their firmness 
with his hands. Once a torrent of stones, 
earth, and heather, carried him down a hill- 
side until he struck against a tree. He 
twined his arms round it, and had just done 
so when it fell with him. After that, when 
he touched trees growing in water, he fled 
from them, thus probably saving himself 
from death. 

What he heard now might have been the 
roll and crack of the thunder. It sounded in 
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his ear like nothing else. But it was really 
something that swept down the hill or rain- 
ing spouts of water, and it passed on both 
sides of him, so that at one moment had he 
paused it would have crashed into him, and 
at another he was only saved by stopping. 
He felt that the struggle in the dark was to 
go on till the crack of doom. 

Then he cast himself upon the ground. It 
moved beneath him like some great animal, 
and he rose and stole away from it. Several 
times did this happen. The stones against 
which his feet struck seemed to acquire life 


from his touch. So strong had he become, | 


or so weak all other things, that whatever 
clump he laid hands on to pull himself out of 
the water by was at once rooted up. 

The daylight would not come. He longed 
passionately for it. He tried to remember 
what it was like, and could not; he had been 
blind so long. It was away in front some- 
where, and he was struggling to overtake it. 
Suddenly he would seem to see it from a 
dark place, and rush forward to bathe his 
arms in it, though he felt that the elements 
which were searching the world for him must 
see him and he would perish. But death 
did not appear too great a penalty to pay for 
light. 


drear. He saw once more. I think he 
must have been wandering the glen with 
his eyes shut, as one does shut them in- 
voluntarily against the hidden dangers of 
night. How different was daylight from 
his expectations. He looked, and then shut 
his dazed eyes again, for the darkness 
was less horrible than the day. Had he in- 
deed seen, or only dreamed that he saw ! 
Once more he looked to see what the world 
was like; and the sight that met his eyes was 
so mournful that he who had fought through 
the long night now sank hopeless and help- 
less among the heather. The dog was not 
far away, and it, too, lost heart. Gavin held 
out his hand, and Snap crept timidly toward 
him. He unloosened his coat, and the dog 
nestled against him, cowed and shivering, 
hiding its head from the day. Thus they 
lay, and the rain beat upon them. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


My first intimation that the burns were in 
flood came from Waster Lunny, close on the 
strike of ten o’clock. This was some minutes 
before they had any rain in Thrums. I was 
in the school-house, now piecing together the 
puzzle Lord Rintoul had left with me, and 


And at last day did come back, grey and | 


anon starting upright as McKenzie’s hand 
seemed to tightenon my arm. Waster Lunny 
had been whistling to me (with his fingers in 
his mouth) for some time before I heard him 
and hurried out. I was surprised and 
pleased, knowing no better, to be met on 
; the threshold by a whisk of rain. 

The night was not then so dark but that 
when I reached the Quharity I could see the 
farmer take shape on the other side of it. He 
| wanted me to exult with him, I thought, in 
| 





the end of the drouth, and I shouted that I 
would fling him the stilts. 

“It’s yoursel’ that wants them,” he an- 
| swered excitedly, “if you're fleid to be left 
| alone in the school-house the nicht. Do you 
hear me, dominie? There has been fricht- 
some rain among the hills, and the Bog burn 
is coming down like asea. It has carried awa 
the miller’s brig, and the steading of Muckle 
Pirley is standing three feet in water.” 

“You're dreaming, man,” I roared back, 
but beside his news he held my doubts of no 
account. 

“The Retery’s in flood,” he went on, 
“and running wild through Hazel Wood, 
Knowdunnie’s tattie field’s out o’ sicht, and 
at the Kirkton they’re fleid they’ve lost twa 
| kye.” 

“There has been no rain here,” I stam- 
mered, incredulously. 

“Tt’s coming now,” hereplied. “ And lis- 
ten; the story’s out that the Backbone has 
fallen into the loch. You had better cross, 
dominie, and thole out the nicht wi’ us.” 

The Backbone was a piece of mountain side 
overhanging a loch among the hills, and 
legend said that it would one day fall for- 
ward and squirt all the water into the glen. 
Something of the kind had happened, but I 
did not believe it then; with little wit I 
pointed to the shallow Quharity. 

“Tt may come down at any minute,” the 
farmer answered, “and syne, mind you, 
you'll be five miles frae Waster Lunny, for 
there’ll be no crossing but by the Brig o’ 
March. If you winna come, I maun awa 
back. I mauna bide langer on the wrang 
side o’ the Moss ditch, though it has been as 
dry this month back as a rabbit’s roady. 
But if you——” His voice changed. “ Keep 
us a, man,” he cried, “ you're ower late. 
Look at that! Dinna look; run, run!” 

If I had not run before he bade me I 
might never have run again on earth. I had 
seen a great shadowy yellow river come 
riding down the Quharity. I sprang from 
the horror for my life, and, when next I 
looked behind, it was upon a turbulent loch, 
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the further bank lost in darkness. I was 
about to shout to Waster Lunny when a 
monster rose in the torrent between me and 
the spot where he had stood. I was fright- 
ened to silence until the ghostly thing fell, 
when I knew it was but a tree that had been 
flung on end by the flood. For a time there 
was no answer to my cries, and I thought 
the farmer had been swept away. Then I 
heard his whistle, and back I ran recklessly 
through the thickening darkness to the school- 
house. When I saw the tree rise I had 
been on ground hardly wet with the rain, 
but by the time Waster Lunny sent that 
reassuring whistle to me I was ankle-deep 
in water, and the rain was coming down 
like hail. I saw no lightning. 

For the rest of the night I was only out 
once, when I succeeded in reaching the hen- 
house and brought all my fowls safely to the 
kitchen, except a hen, that would not rise 
off her young. Between us we had the 
kitchen floor a pool of water, and the rain 
had put out my fires already as effectually as 
if it had been an overturned broth-pot. That 
I never took off my clothes that night I need 
not say, though of what was happening in 
the glen I could only guess. A flutter 
against my window now and again when the 
rain abated told me of another bird that 
had flown there to die, and with Waster 
Lunny I kept up communication by waving 
a light at intervals. Before morning, how- 
ever, he ceased to answer my signals, and I 
feared some catastrophe had occurred at the 
farm. As I learned subsequently, the family 
was fighting with the flood for the year’s 
shearing of wool, half of which eventually 
went down the waters with the wool-shed on 
top of it. 

The school-house stands too high to fear 
any flood, but there were moments when I 
thought the rain would master it. Not only 
the windows and the roof were rattling then, 
but all the walls, and I was like one in a 
great drum. When the rain was doing its 
utmost I heard no other sound, but when 
the lull came there was the wash of a heavy 
river, or a crack as of artillery that told of 
landslips, or the plaintive cry of the pees- 
weep as it rose in the air, trying to entice 
the waters away from its nest. 

It was a dreary scene that met my gaze at 
break of day. Already the Quharity had 
risen six feet, and in many parts of the glen 
it was two hundred yards wide. Waster 
Lunny’s corn-field looked like a bog grown 
over with rushes, and what had been his tur- 
nips had become a lake with small islands in it. 





No dyke stood whole except one that the 
farmer, unaided, had built in a straight line 
from the road to the top of Mount Bare, and 
my own, the further end of which dipped in 
water. © Of the plot of firs planted fifty years 
earlier to help forward the crops, only a 
triangle had withstood the night. 

Even with the aid of my field-glass I could 
not estimate the damage on moredistant farms, 
for the rain, though now thin and soft, as it 
continued for six days, was still heavy and 
of a brown colour.. After breakfast, which 
was interrupted by my bantam cock’s twice 
spilling my milk, I saw Waster Lunny and 
his son, Matthew, running towards the shep- 
herd’s house with ropes in their hands. The 
house, I thought, must be in the mist beyond, 
and then I sickened, knowing all at once 
that it should be on this side of the mist. 
When I had nerve to look again I saw that 
though the roof had fallen in, the shepherd 
was astride one of the walls, from which he 
was dragged presently through the water by 
the help of the ropes. I remember noticing 
that he returned to his house with the rope 
still about him, and concluding that he had 
gone back to save some of his furniture. I 
was wrong, however. There was too much 
to be done at the farm to allow this, but 
Waster Lunny had consented to Duncan’s 
forcing his way back to the shicling to stop 
the clock. To both men it seemed horrible 
to leave a clock ticking in a deserted house. 

Presently I was letting my glass roam in 
the opposite direction, when one of its shakes 
brought into view something on my own side 
of the river. I looked at it long, and saw it 
move slightly. Was ita human being? No, it 
was adog. No, it was a dog and something 
else. I hurried out to see more clearly, and 
after a first glance the glass shook so in my 
hands that I had to rest iton the dyke. For 
a full minute, I daresay, did I look through 
the glass without blinking, and then I needed 
to look no more. That black patch was, 
indeed, Gavin. 

He lay quite near the school-house, but I 
had to make a circuit to reach him. It was 
pitiful to see the dog doing its best to come 
to me, and falling every few steps. The 
poor brute was discoloured almost beyond 
recognition, and on reaching me, it lay down 
at my feet and licked them. I stepped over 
it and ran on recklessly to Gavin. At first 
I thought he was dead. If tears rolled down 
my cheeks, they were not for him. 

I was no strong man even in those days, 
but I carried him to the school-house, the 
dog crawling after us. Gavin I put upon 
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my bed, and I lay down beside him, holding | the earl must have surprised him, but he 
him close to me, that some of the heat of | answered, 

my body might be taken in by his. When| “Marriage is to be the day . . . cannon.” 
he was able to look at me, however, it was| I signed that I did not grasp his meaning. 
not with understanding, and in vaindid my | ‘A cannon is to be fired as soon as they’re 
anxiety press him with questions. Only now | man and wife,” he bellowed. “We'll hear it.” 
and again would some word in my speech| With that we parted. On my way home, 
strike upon his brain and produce at least an | I remember, I stepped on a brood of drowned 
echo. ‘To “Did you meet Lord Rintoul’s | partridges. Iwas only out half an hour, but 
dog-cart ?” he sat up, saying quickly, I had to wring my clothes as if they were 

“Listen, hist, the dog-cart !” fresh from the tub. 

“Egyptian” was not that forenoon among; ‘The day wore on, and I did not disturb 
the words he knew, and I did not think of | thesleeper. A dozen times, I suppose, I had 
mentioning “hill.” At “rain” he shivered, | to relight my fire of wet peats and roots, but 
but “Spittal” was what told me most. I had plenty of time to stare out at the 

“He has taken her back,” he replied at | window, plenty of time to think. Probably 
once, from which I learned that Gavin now | Gavin’s life depended on his sleeping, but 
knew as much of Babbie as I did. | that was not what kept my hands off him. 

I made him as comfortabie as possible, and | Knowing so little of what had happened in 
despairing of learning anything from him in | Thrums since I left it, I was forced to guess, 
his present state, I let him sleep. Then I| and my conclusion was that the earl had 
went out into the rain, very anxious, and | gone off with his own, and that Gavin in a 
dreading what he might have to tell me when | frenzy had followed them. My wisest course, 
he woke. I waded and jumped my way as | I thought, was to let him sleep until I heard 
near to the farm as I dared go, and Waster | the cannon, when his struggle for a wife 
Lunny, seeing me, came to the water’s edge. | must end. Fifty times at least did I stand 
At this part the breadth of the flood was not | regarding him as he slept, and if I did not 
forty yards, yet for a time our voices could | pity his plight sufficiently, you know the 
no more cross its roar than one may send a/| reason. What were Margaret’s sufferings at 
snowball through a stone-wall. I know not | this moment? Was she wringing her hands 
whether the river then quieted for a space, or | for her son lost in the flood, her son in dis- 
if it was only that the ears grow used to dins | grace with the congregation? By one o’clock 
as the eyes distinguish the objects in a room | no cannon had sounded, and my suspense 
that is at first black to them, but after alittle | had become intolerable. I shook Gavin 
we were able to shout our remarks across, | awake, and even as I shook him demanded 
much as boys fling pebbles, many to fall into | the story of all that had happened since we 
the water, but one occasionally to reach the | parted at Nanny’s gate. 
other side. Waster Lunny would have| “How long ago is that?” he asked, with 
talked of the flood, but I had not come here | bewilderment. 
for that. “Tt was last night,” I answered. “ This 

“You were home very early from the | morning I found you senseless on the hill- 
prayer-meeting last night,” I bawled. side, and brought you here, to the Glen Qu- 

“No meeting .... I came straucht | harity school-house. That dog was with you.” 
hame .... but terrible stories... ..Mr.| He looked at the dog, but I kept my eyes 
Dishart,” was all I caught after Waster | on him, and I saw intelligence creep back, 
Lunny had flung his words across a dozen | like a blush, into his face. 
times. | 6 Now I remember,” he said, shuddering. 

I could not decide whether it would be | “You have proved yourself my friend, sir, 
wise to tell him that Gavin was in the school- | twice in the four-and-twenty hours.” 
house, and while I hesitated he continued to “Only once, I fear,” I replied, gloomily. 
shout : “JT was no friend when I sent you to the 

“Some woman .... the session. . . . | earl’s bride last night.” 

Lang Tammas. . . God forbid. . . . maun “You know who she is ?” he cried, clutch- 
back to the farm... . byre running like a | ing me, and finding it agony to move his 
mill-dam,” limbs. 

He signed to me that he must be off, but “T know now,” I said, and had to tell him 
my signals delayed him, and after much | how I knew before he would answer another 
trouble he got my question, “Any news | question. Then I became listener, and you 
about Lord Rintoul?” My curiosity about | who read know to what alarming story. 
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“ Aud all that time,” I said reproachfully, 
when he had done, “ you gave your mother 
not a thought !” . 

“ Not a thought,” he answered, and I saw 
that he pronounced a harsher sentence on 
himself than could have come from me. “ All 
that time!” he repeated. “It was only a 
few minutes, while the ten o’clock bell was 
ringing.” 

“Only a few minutes,” I said, “ but they 
changed the channel of the Quharity, and 
perhaps they have done not less to you.” 

“That may be,” he answered gravely, 
“but it is of the present I must think just 
now. Mr. Ogilvy, what assurance have I 
while lying here helpless, that the marriage 
at the Spittal is not going on ?” 

“None, I hope,” I said to myself, and 
listened longingly for the cannon. But to 
him I only pointed out that no woman need 
go through a form of marriage against her 
will. 

“ Rintoul carried her off with no possible 
purport,” he said, “ but to set my marriage at 
defiance, and she has had a conviction always 
that to marry me would be to ruin me. It 
was only in the shiver Lord Rintoul’s voice 
in the darkness sent through her that she 
yielded to my wishes. If she thought that 


marriage last night could be annulled by 
another to-day she would consent to the 
second, I believe, to save me from the effects 


of the first. You are incredulous, sir, but 
you do not know of what sacrifices love is 
capable.” 

Something of that I knew, but I did not 
tell him. I had seen from his manner rather 
than his words that he doubted the validity 
of the gypsy marriage, which the king had 
only consented to celebrate because Babbie 
was herself an Egyptian. The ceremony had 
been interrupted in the middle. 

“Tt was no marriage,” I said with a confi- 
dence I was far from feeling. 

“In the sightof God,” he replied excitedly, 
“we took each other for man and wife.” 

I had to hold him down in bed. 

“You are too weak to stand, man,” I said, 
“and yet you think you could start off this 
minute for the Spittal ! ” 

“T must go,” he cried. ‘She is my wife. 
That impious marriage may have taken place 
already.” 

“Oh, that it had!” was my prayer. “It 
has not,” I said to him. “A cannon is to be 
fired immediately after the ceremony, and all 
the glen will hear it.” 

I spoke on the impulse, thinking to allay 
his desire to be off, but he said, ‘“‘ ThenI may 





yet be in time.” Somewhat cruelly I let him 
rise that he might realise his weakness. Eve 
bone in him cried out at his first step, and he 
sank into a chair. 

“You will go to the Spittal for me?” he 
implored. 

“Twill not,” I told him. “ You are asking 
me to fling away my life.” 

To prove my words I opened the door, 
and let him see the drowning glen. Never- 
theless, he rose and tottered several times 
across the room, trying to revive his strength. 
Though every bit of him was aching I saw 
that he would make the attempt. 

“Listen to me,’ I said. ‘Lord Rintoul 
can maintain with some reason that it was 
you rather than he who abducted Babbie. 
Nevertheless, there will not, I am convinced, 
be any marriage at the Spittal to-day. When 
he carried her off from the Toad’s-hole he 
acted under impulses not dissimilar to those 
that took you to it. Then, I doubt not, he 
thought possession was all the law, but that 
scene on the hill had staggered him by this 
morning. Even though she thinks to save 
you by marrying him, he will defer his 
wedding until he learns the import of 
yours.” 

I did not believe in my own reasoning, 
but I would have said anything to detain 
him until that cannon was fired. He seemed 
to read my purpose, for he pushed my argu- 
ments from him with his hands, and con- 
tinued to walk painfully to and fro. 

“To defer the wedding,” he said, “‘ would 
be to tell all his friends of her gypsy origin, 
and of me. He will risk much to avoid that.” 

“Tn any case,” I answered, “you must 
now give some thought to those you have 
forgotten: your mother and your church.” 

“That must come afterwards,” he said 
firmly. ‘“ My first duty is to my wife.” 

The door swung to sharply just then, and 
he started. He thought it was the cannon. 

“Oh, that it had been!” I cried, inter- 
preting his thoughts. 

“Why do you wish me ill?” he asked. 

“Mr. Dishart,” I said solemnly, rising and 
facing him, and disregarding his question, 
“if that woman is to be your wife it will be 
at a cost you cannot estimate till you return 
to Thrums. Do you think that if your con- 
gregation knew of this gypsy marriage they 
would have you for their minister for another 
day ? Do you enjoy the prospect of taking 
one who might be an earl’s wife into poverty, 
ay, and disgraceful poverty ? Do you know 
your mother so little as to think she could 
survive your shame? Let me warn you, sif, 
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of what I see. I see another minister in the 
Auld Licht kirk, 1 see you and your wife 
stoned through our wynds, stoned from 
Thrums as malefactors have been chased out 
of it ere now, and as certainly as I see these 
things I see a hearse standing at the manse 
door, and stern men denying a son’s right to 
help to carry his mother’s coffin to it. Go 
your way, sir, but first count the cost.” 

His face quivered under these blows, but 
all he said was, “I must dree my dreed.” 

“God is merciful,” I went on, ‘ and these 
things need not be. He is more merciful, 
sir, to you than to some, for the storm that 
He sent to save you is ruining them. And 
yet the farmers are to-day thanking him for 
every pound of wool, every blade of corn He 
has left them, while you turn from Him be- 
cause He would save you, not in your way, 
but in His. It was His hand that stayed 
your marriage. He meant Babbie for the 
earl; andif it is on her part a loveless match, 
she only suffers for her own sins. Of that 
scene on the hill no one in Thrums, or in the 
glen, need ever know. Rintoul will see to 
it that the gypsies vanish from these parts 
for ever, and you may be sure the Spittal 
will soon be shut up. He and McKenzie 
have as much reason as yourself to be silent. 


You, sir, must go back to your congregation, 
who have heard as yet only vague rumours 


that your presence will dispel. Even your 
mother will remain ignorant of what has hap- 
pened. Your absence from the prayer-meeting 
you can leave to me to explain.” 

He was so silent that I thought him mine, 
but his first words undeceived me. 

“TI thought I had nowhere so keen a 
friend,” he said; “but, Mr. Ogilvy, it is devil’s 
work you are pleading. Am I to return to 
my people to act a living lie before them to 
the end of my days? Do you really think 
that God devastated a glen to give me a 
chance of becoming a villain? No, sir, I am 
in His hands, and I will do what I think 
right.” 

“You will be dishonoured,” I said, “in 
the sight of God and man.” 

“Not in God’s sight,” he replied. “It 
was a sinless marriage, Mr. Ogilvy, and I do 
not regret it. God ordained that she and I 
should love each other, and He put it into my 
power to save her from that man. I took 
her as my wife before Him, and in His eyes 
Iam her husband. Knowing that, sir, how 
could I return to Thrums without her ?” 

I had no answer ready for him. I knew 
that in my grief for Margaret I had been 
advocating an unworthy course ; but I would 
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not say so. I went gloomily to the door, 
and there, presently, his hand fell on my 
shoulder. 

“Your advice came too late, at any rate,” 
he said. ‘You forget that the precentor was 
on the hill, and saw everything.” 

It was he who had forgotten to tell me 
this, and to me it was the most direful news 
of all. 

“The precentor!” I cried. “ He will have 
gone to your mother and told her.” And 
straightway I began to lace my boots. 

“Where are you going ?” he asked. 

“To Thrums,” I answered harshly. 

“You said that to venture out into the 
glen was to court death,” he reminded me. 

“What of that?” I said, and hastily put 
on my top-coat. 

“Mr. Ogilvy,” he cried, “I will not let 
you do this for me.” 

“For you!” I said bitterly. 
for you.” 

I would have gone at once, but he was in 
front of me, asking, “ Did you ever know 
my mother ?” 

“Long ago,” I answered shortly, and he 
said no more; thinking, I suppose, that he 
knew all. He limped to the door with me, 
and I had only advanced a few steps when I 
understood better than before what were the 
dangers I was to venture into. Since I spoke 
with Waster Lunny the river had risen several 
feet, and even the hillocks in his turnip-field 
were now submerged. The mist was creeping 
down the hills. But what warned me most 
sharply that the flood was not satisfied yet, 
was the top of the school-house dyke ; it was 
lined with field-mice. I turned back, and 
Gavin, mistaking my meaning, said I did 
wisely. 

“J have not changed my mind,” I told 
him, and then had some difficulty in con- 
tinuing. “I expect,” I said, “to reach 
Thrums safely, even though I should be 
caught in the mist, but I shall have to go 
round by the Kelpie brig in order to get 
across the river, and it is possible that—that 
something may befall me.” 

I have all my life been something of a 
coward, and my voice shook when I said 
this, so that Gavin again entreated me to 
remain at the school-house, saying that if I 
did not he would accompany me. 

“And so increase my danger tenfold,” I 
pointed out. “No, no, Mr. Dishart, I go 
alone, and if I can do nothing with the con- 
gregation I can at least send your mother 
word that you still live. But if anything 
should happen to me I want you——” 


“Tt is not 
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But I could not say what I had come back 
to say. I had meant to ask him, in the event 
of my death, to take the hundred pounds 
which were the savings of my life ; but now 
I saw that this might lead to Margaret’s 
hearing of me, and so I stayed my words. 
It was bitter to me this, and yet, after all, a 
little thing when put beside the rest. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Dishart,” I said abruptly, 
and I looked at my desk, whichcontained some 
trifles that were once Margaret’s. “Should 
anything happen to me,” I said, “I want that 
old desk to be destroyed unopened.” 

“Mr. Ogilvy,” he answered gently, “ you 
are venturing this because you loved my 
mother. If anything does befall you, be 
assured that I will tell her what you at- 
tempted for her sake.” 

I believe he thought it was to make some 
such request that I had turned back. 

“ You must tell her nothing about me,” I 
said sternly. “Swear that my name will 





never cross your lips before her. No, that 
is not enough. You must forget me utterly, 
whether I live or die, lest some time you 
should think of me and she should read 
your thoughts. Swear, man!” 

“ Must this be ?” he said, wondering. 

“ Yes,” I answered more calmly, “it must 
be. For nearly a score of years I have been 
blotted out of your mother’s life, and since 
she came to Thrums my one care has been to 
keep my existence from her. I have changed 
my burying-ground even from Thrums to the 
glen, lest I should die before her, and she, 
seeing the hearse go by the Tenements, might 
ask, ‘ Whose funeral is this ?’” 

In my anxiety to warn him I had said too 
much. His face grew haggard, and there was 
fear to speak on it; and I saw, I knew, that 
some horrible suspicion of Margaret—— 

“She was my wife,” I cried sharply. “We 
were married by the minister of Harvie. You 
are my son.” 





QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Short Sunday Readings for September. 
By tae Rieut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or Wincuester. 
USEFULNESS. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew v. 1—16; John xii. 20—26. 

‘¢7§ A CANDLE BROUGHT TO BE PUT UNDER A BUSHEL, 
OR UNDER A BED, AND NOT TO BE SET ON A CANDLE- 
STICK ? ”” 

_ duty which no one can escape, the 

opportunity which no one need miss, 


the test which no one may evade, and the 
praise which no one will despise, are all 
included in the homely word of usefulness. 
Who will say that it is not his duty to be 


useful ? Who will pretend that he cannot 
be useful if only he cares to be? Who will 
deny that, after all, the most equitable 
verdict on a man’s life, when it is done, will 
be passed on the amount of usefulness that 
can be discovered in it ? We admire a man’s 
brilliancy, or we envy his capacity, or we 
listen to his eloquence: but a man may be 
brilliant and capable and eloquent, and yet 
the world may not be much the better for 
him, possibly even the worse. But to say 
that a man is useful—in other words’ that he 
has served God and his generation with such 
gifts as were at his disposal, and earned, when 
he died, the two great rewards, of being missed 
and being regretted—is there, after all, greater 
commendation that a human soul car receive ? 





First let us notice what may be called the 
inevitableness of usefulness for every one who 
is in spirit as well as profession a true dis- 
ciple of Christ. The Lord Himself reasons 
about it in the verse that prefaces this paper, 
and shows how it must be so if there is light in 
him at all. He had already told His followers 
that they were the light of the world. But 
the use of light as well as its function is to 
shine. So it is with the Christian. “Isa 
candle brought to be put under a bushel, or 
under a bed, and not to be set on a candle- 
stick?” A Christian is a Christian, not 
merely for the personal object of his indivi- 
dual salvation, but that he may glorify God 
in saving others. True, he must divest him- 
self of self-consciousness. He must not feel 
himself, not suffer other people to discover, 
that he thinks himself to be indispensable to 
the accomplishment of the Divine designs, or 
that he can ever be more than a very insig- 
nificant factor in the mighty work of the 
world’s salvation. Also, if he is not to 
destroy his own chances of usefulness, he 
must be constantly on his guard against 
religious priggishness, as well as against the 
habit of forcing divine things, either -with 
arrogance or untimeliness, on the attention of 
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men. But he is to shine as a light in the 
world, if he would not be missing one of the 
chief ends of his salvation. 

The scope of a Christian’s usefulness is 
very wide indeed. “Before men,” Christ 
said, His disciples were to make their light 
to shine. But there are several spheres of 
usefulness, in their order of importance and 
necessity, more or less open to us all. First 
of all, there is the home. Wherever else we 
may or may not be useful, let us, above all 
things, endeavour to be useful at home. No 
doubt it will often be hardest here, for the 
last place where a prophet has honour is his 
own country ; and we remember the warning, 
“that a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” But if we are prophets only 
away from home, and neglect kinsfolk and 
servants, as if we had no sort of responsibility 
for them, an abyss of startling disappoint- 
ment may one day yawn under our feet. 
Our first duties are with those who are 
nearest and dearest to us. We need not 
assume a superiority, or claim a deference 
which do not properly belong to us ; never- 
theless, if our light does not shine at home, 
gently, steadily, continuously, naturally, we 
must not expect it to make much impression 
on people outside. In society we can be 


very useful, if we are only earnestly bent on 
it, and cultivate tact and modesty and self- 


effacement. It is not the mere utterance of 
religious opinion which is resented, so much 
as the Pharisaism and dogmatic self-assertion 
with which it is too often accompanied. It 
isa great art to know how to converse in a 
mixed society on the highest of all topics : 
yet it comes by practice and skill in using 
opportunity, and by a heart made calm and 
brave through prayer. Christ cherished in the 
heart will mean Christ confessed by the lips. 
It is often to the surprise and disappointment 
of careless people that Christians are so 
dumb and timid about the things which 
they profess to believe are before everything 
else in the world. One other observation 
may be made here: it will be recognised as 
true in the experience of some of us. It is 
unwarranted, extraordinary, even unreason- 
able calls to usefulness which, if accepted 
at the cost of personal sacrifice, simply from 
the mere joy of going out of our way to 
serve Christ, bring often the happiest re- 
sults and the deepest gladness. “I do it, 
not because I must, not because it belongs 
to me, but because He loved me and gave 
Himself for me, and I wish to please Him.” 
Such occasions of usefulness may not come 
often. Let them not be neglected when 
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they offer themselves. The heart, which 
Christ can guide with His eye, will always 
be rightly advised about them. He knows 
our limitations, and He will only expect us 
to do the “good works which He hath 
Himself ordained, that we should walk in 
them.” 

A few last. words on the method of use- 
fulness, not the least important part of all. 

First, all our usefulness, whatever it may 
be, must depend on our character. Character 
means life. People find us out much sooner 
than we think of, and if we expect them to 
receive our testimony, they claim of us that 
we believe it for ourselves. Christ in the 
heart must precede Christ on the lips. What 
He is felt to be to ourselves in the surrender of 
our lives to Him, He is likely to be accepted 
when we urge it on others. 

The discharge of our daily duty will 
immensely affect our influence with others. 
People are very practical. They do not 
only care to know what a man thinks or 
professes, but also what he is, and what he 
does. On the integrity, and diligence, and 
scrupulousness, and cheerfulness, and punc- 
tuality, and exactness, and completeness, 
and kindness with which we discharge our 
professional duties in relationship with those 
who come into contact with us, much of 
our usefulness must depend. 

Friendship gives another scope for useful- 
ness. Every human being is more or less 
affecting some other human being for good 
or evil; and it is a tremendous question— 
which it is. We should try to win our friends 
to Christ : those whom we would not deceive 
if we could; those, also, who would find it out 
in a moment if we were trying to deceive 
them, or were tainted with the least taint of 
unreality. A friend means an opportunity. 
Let us not lose it; it is a talent which we 
must not bury in the earth. 

Once more, for each one, if he cares to 
trust it and to use it, Christ offers some 
special service, according to capacity, age, 
and gift. “ Why stand ye all the day idle?” 
is His question still to every one of us. “Go 

e also into the vineyard” ‘is still His 
bononialits command. One duty, if done, 
makes another duty. Our fears multiply 
and our opportunities of usefulness change, 
though they do not diminish with the ripen- 
ing years. “Here am I, Lord, send me,” 
should be the utterance of every Christian 
heart, until service is exchanged for rest, in 
the vision of the Lamb. Then “She hath 
done what she could,” shall be the Master's 
praise for us, when we go to see His face, 
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and are welcomed into the everlasting 
habitations. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Luke x. 25—37; Romans xii. 
‘‘ WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR?” 


THIs is the question of questions ; the 
question which underlies all the good that 
will ever be done in the world ; the question 
which each of us should face and get settled for 
himself, if he would not only do a little good 
before he dies, but do the right sort of good, 
and as much of it as God means him to do, 
and for the right people ; a question which, 
as this Gospel shows us, it is possible to put 
in a wrong spirit, but which assuredly it is 
also possible to put in a right spirit, and 
which it argues, if not levity, most certainly 
negligence, not to put at all. It is quite true 
that the Scribe in the narrative put it with 
the object of evading his duty. Christ’s 
precept when enforced may have seemed 
extravagant, unreasonable, impossible. It is 
equally true that Christ was simply approv- 
ing what had just come out of the Scribe’s 
own mouth, who moreover had defined the 
scope of the law of love on its side towards 
mankind : “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” But, either because he had never 


really accepted it as a positive and needful 
duty, or because he had not before recog- 
nised that eternal life hung upon it, he is 
startled at his own words, he shrinks from 
the yoke he has unwittingly imposed on 
himself, he hopes that Christ in his reply 
will make this lofty duty of loving our 


neighbour facile, and so tolerable. The 
answer in one sense was no answer at all. 
In another sense it was a much better and 
deeper answer that what he had desired. 
Christ declined, as He always did, to lay 
down rules, and so to make it possible for 
any one to abdicate the responsibility of 
consulting his conscience, and to shirk the 
duty of applying eterna] and unchanging 
principles to each case as it occurred. What 
practically He said was this: ‘“ Love, and 
your question will settle itself.” The loving 
heart never makes difficulties, rather it mul- 
tiplies opportunities for satisfying itself. In- 
stead of asking how little it can do, or how 
few it can help, it discovers (always in pro- 
portion to its sincerity and depth) how much 
it can do, and how many it can help. When, 
moreover, the love to God precedes the love 
to man, that love will measure, qualify, in- 
spire, direct it. To feel that man belongs to 
God, and is unspeakably precious to Him, 
is the greatest incentive possible to any one 





who loves God to love man for God’s sake, 
Admitting all this, it is still fair and reason- 
able for any one who feels, and justifiably 
feels, that his opportunitivs are limited, and 
that some people are a long way off, to in- 
quire on what principles he should try to 
use such gifts and resources as he may possess 
to the best possible account. Perhaps a 
tolerably complete answer to the Scribe’s 
question is that “my neighbour” is he who 
comes in my way, and who claims something 
of me, whatever it may be, which it is 
actually in my power to give him; he, 
further, whom I can help without injustice 
to others, and in a measure which will 
neither impair nor imperil the ordinary 
responsibilities of my life. The man who 
comes in my way is clearly the man to whom 
I have the best opportunities for being neigh- 
bourly when his circumstances force them- 
selves on my notice. There are many ways 
in which a man can come in our way and 
assert his right to neighbourliness. We may 
pass him in the street, we may meet him ina 
friend’s house, we may read about him in the 
newspapers, he may live in the neighbour- 
hood of our own home. Unless, however, 
we are actually in possession of his circum- 
stances and definitely understand his case, 
he and his claims practically do not exist. 
There are some things which all men may 
claim when there is an opportunity for grant- 
ing them, and when they wish the oppor- 
tunity to be used. To all men we owe truth, 
example, kindness, charity. To some we 
owe personal sympathy, money, or the 
equivalent of money, honest counsel, and 
tender care. To some, I say, and not to all, 
for it is plain that there must bein this 
neighbourliness limitations and exceptions, 
with the conscience of judgment, and the 
selection that results from choice. Some 
persons come first, and some second, some 
nowhere. Children, parents, belongings, 
friends have claims on us, which are para- 
mount, and it is sin to repudiate them. But 
it does not therefore follow that they exhaust 
our possibilities of duty, or relieve us from 
an occasional and exceptional service such as 
the parable of the Good Samaritan has in- 
delibly engraved on the conscience of hu- 
manity. My child is my first neighbour, but 
the sick labourer in our next street may be 
my second. If I have to weigh the claims of 
spiritual distress at my own door, and of the 
silent yet irrepressible cry of a vast heathen- 
dom, ‘Come over and help us,” I should give 
a larger share of my help to those who are 
living close to me, and for whose highest 
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welfare I may feel specially responsible. But 
I also remember the great legacy of duty 
bequeathed by the Divine founder of our 
religion to His disciples in all ages to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Is there any 
work under the sun that we can conceive of 
as nearer to the heart of the glorified Saviour 
than that of declaring the Gospel of Re- 
demption to the race He yearns and waits to 
save 4 

A few concluding sentences may help to 
rescue this subject from the inaccessible 
cloudland of a sentimental and impracticable 
philanthropy into the humble but practical 
region of daily life. 

The first secret of neighbourliness is, as 
has already been hinted, to have a great love 
for men as men. No doubt we are very 
differently constituted in this respect, and it 
is well that we should be, or society might be 
at the mercy of the rogues. Not all men 
have the genius of benevolence which Lord 
Shaftesbury and John Howard had. If we 
have not got it, we had better not pretend to 
have it, nor to embark on enterprises of 
which we shall soon tire. But there are con- 
stant openings for kindness, for compassion, 
for pulling men out of a pit instead of 
keeping them there, for making the best of 
men instead of thinking the worst of them. 
Never to despair of any one as helpless, 
never to despise a soul which the Saviour 
bought with His blood, is a golden rule for 
all. To be willing to take trouble is the 
great condition of being useful to others ; to 
be prepared to make sacrifices is the only way 
to success. 

Then we must not be too much afraid of 
being taken in, or of being disappointed, or 
of being treated with ingratitude. “To do 
good hoping for nothing again” is the 
Master’s lofty command. Only one of the 
ten lepers came back to thank Christ for 
being cured. Of the hundreds and thousands 
whom He taught, fed, and healed, how many 
stood by Him at His cross? For my own 
part, I would not give much for the man who 
is never taken in. His cleverness and insight 
probably do not run much risk, and he who 
is so constantly on his guard against the 
mischief of mistaken kindness may come in 
the end to have neither heart nor courage 
for kindness at all. Let us share the Divine 
risks, and the Divine disappointments, if 
only we may earn the Divine welcome. In 
our neighbourliness—while, of course, there 
must be prudence—who denies it ? who 
would make light of it {—there must now 
and then be a venture, an experiment, a net 





cast into a deep sea, a toil or a journey which 
seems to bring no reward. Yet such acts 
keep the heart alive, stir the embers of 
Christian love, make hope at once an anchor 
and a leverage, and compel the violence of 
Intercessory prayer. 

In all our neighbourliness there must be 
simplicity and self-effacement, naturalness, 
and an absence of superiority. To serve man 
well, we must not only love him well, but 
know him well. Not unfrequently the people 
who are best worth saving are those with 
whom in approaching them there is a great 
deal of obstinate pride to reckon with. This 
barrier can be overcome, but never by storm- 
ing it. It can be sapped only by delicate 
and respectful kindness. 

Lastly, faith must be coupled with all we 
do, or we shall lose perseverance, and God 
will refuse His blessing. There is something 
of the Divine left in every man. Be quite 
sure of that on starting with him. Always 
keep it before you, and reckon it as some- 
thing on your side while dealing with him. 
Also remember that man was born into the 
world to be saved, not to be lost, and that 
God’s purpose, God’s sympathy, God’s power 
are all for you and for him. He may not 
suffer you to see all your success; “One 
soweth and another reapeth.” But the Holy 
Ghost is the Lord and giver of life, and it is 
still His work to convince the world of sin. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Luke ix. 10—17; Mark vii. 1—9; John vi. 1—14: 
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** HOW MANY LOAVES HAVE YE ? 


Our Lord, though He never asked advice, 
liked to take His disciples into His confi- 
dence, and to draw out of them what was at 
work in their minds by inviting their reflec- 
tion and sympathy. This incident is an 
excellent illustration of the full-orbedness of 
Christ’s nature. No element was lacking in 
it to give it perfection. While nothing was 
in excess, all worked together in unerring 
and instant harmony. He had compassion 
on the people, for they had nothing to eat, 
and divers of them came from far. Yet pity 
in Him was steadied by reflection. Intending 
to help them, He was careful to help them in 
the wisest way. Had He pleased He might 
have been prodigal of His almighty power, 
and have bewildered them with marvels as 
well as satisfied them with bounty. But He 
wished to teach the world that economy both 
of power and resource is a primary law in 
the Divine activities ; and perhaps of all the 
thousands who were nourished by this quiet 
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and simple multiplication of the humble store 
which a boy could carry, not a hundred ever 
knew that they had been supernaturally fed. 

This question of Christ’s is wonderfully 
suggestive for those (and they are many) who 
are tempted to be content with doing nothing 
for Christ because they cannot do much for 
Him, and who honestly though ignorantly 
suppose that an acceptable excuse for their 
standing all the day idle is that no man hath 
hired them. 

The first condition of usefulness abso- 
lutely indispensable for every one is to see 
the need of it and to observe the scope of it. 
Too many of us have our eyes closed to our 
brother’s need, and our consciences insen- 
sible to our own responsibility for it. When 
Christ inquired, “ Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat ?” He desired to suggest 
to the disciples that the people were starving. 
The answer He received was that the idea was 
simply impossible. We always see lions in 
the way when we do not wish for a journey. 

The next condition is to recognise that the 
opportunity of usefulness is ever at hand if 
we are only willing to perceive it. Hearts 
have eyes, but selfishness and laziness too 
often shut them. To love is to see. The 
world round us is a great hospital full of the 
sick and weary and needy and dying. If we 
coldly ask, ‘“‘ Who is my neighbour?” we 
shall be punished by not being able to dis- 
charge the office of neighbourliness. If we 
are wishing to help, Lazarus is at our door. 

Another condition of usefulness is to be 
perfectly sure that every duty is possible ; 
and that if we will take the trouble to inquire, 
each and all of us have resources as well as 
opportunities for diminishing the anguish of 
the world. Every widow has her mite, though 
few give it all. Our blessings are given to be 
divided, not hoarded. Each has something 
to own, and therefore something to share. 

Again, we must not be daunted or baffled 
by the insignificance of the help it may be in 
our power to give, or the poverty, even the 
scantiness of our resources. Here were onl 
five barley loaves and two small fishes. The 
fare how meagre, the quantity how small! 
Yet the Lord used and multiplied it for almost 
the greatest miracle he ever performed ; rare, 
for He only once repeated it ; didactic, for 
He founded on it next day in the synagogue 
at Capernaum one of the profoundest dis- 
courses that ever left His lips. It is not only 
they who have much money, or abundant 
leisure, or great knowledge, or commanding 
influence to place at the disposal of mankind, 
who glorify God and serve their generation, 





though indeed we need such and many more 
of them, though we should be grateful for 
their sympathy and cannot dispense with 
their support. It is the tens and hundreds of 
thousands of humble teachers, quiet workers, 
patient nurses, thoughtful neighbours, who 
soothe the world’s heart-aches, and, if for a 
brief hour, make the weary sufferer forget the 
sharpness of his pain. Thunder showers 
have value, but it is the showers and the 
dew which fill the brooks that run among the 
hills, and the myriad drops that water the 
earth are unseen and unregarded. 

Once more, the great thing is to brush 
away difficulties, to remember that waiting 
and trembling, and reasoning and putting off 
never yet made a duty easier, or lightened a 
soul with the burden on its back. Most of all 
learn that the great thing is to begin. “ Make 
the men sit down,” said Christ. Do not you 
see the wisdom of this? It filled the people 
with expectation and assured them that 
something was coming if they would only 
wait for it. As for the disciples, it made 
them see, perhaps with a sort of shame, that 
the Lord had a purpose in His heart which 
in spite of their objections and hesitations 
He was resolved to accomplish. St. John, 
who records the miracle and the discourse 
that came out of it, may have remembered the 
marriage feast in the little Galilean village 
two years before, and have recalled His 
mother’s instructions to the chagrined but 
expectant servants, “ Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.” 

Again, observe how the Lord would not do 
it all Himself, nor would He summon angels 
to do it for Him. He was bent on using, in 
blessed co-operation with His divine power, 
the humble services of men. We too are 
fellow-workers with Him, and it would be 
well if we remembered it more, for the joy of 
the service and for the assurance of the result. 
He is with us when we are doing what He 
bids us do, and for Him. He takes care, if we 
will also take care by diligence and obedience, 
that those whom we help are filled. He gives 
thanks, for them and for us, and we should 
share His thankfulness, at being permitted to 
serve them at all. Rely upon it, that of all 
the blessings of life on which we shall look 
back with grateful wonder from our glorified 
home, nothing will move us more than what 
we were permitted to do for His poor and 
sick and afflicted ones, who represented Him 
to us, and in serving and loving whom we 
served and loved our Lord. 

Lastly, after He had fed the people He sent 
them away and dismissed the disciples to the 
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ship. There may have been several reasons 
for this. Perhaps He already detected in 
them indications of their wishing to make 
Him a king, and He may have felt that it was 
not safe to trust them (who cherished similar 
wishes in their secret hearts) with the excited 
multitude, lest they should combine with 
them in their proposal and make His personal 
embarrassment greater. Another reason may 
have been that He wished to spare them, 
though He refused to spare Himself. He saw 
that they were weary with much ministering ; 
He had compassion on them as He had had 
on the multitude ; and in dismissing them to 
the ship, where they could quietly wait for 
Him till He was ready, they would find a 
ready opportunity for at least an hour’s re- 
pose. There was one reason more. Would 
that we could all learn it! Then our 
activities would be less feverish, and our 
sense of God more quick. He needed the 
refreshment of prayer. There is a waste not 
only of bodily tissue but of spiritual fresh- 
ness in incessant exertion even for the glory 
of God and the service of man. This waste 
must be repaired or the spirit will suffer loss 
and damage. It can only be repaired by 
quiet and devotion in close communion with 
God. 
FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Romans xii.; 1 Cor. xii. 
‘* ARE ALL PROPHETS ?”’ 


Two great hindrances to usefulness in 
those who think they wish to be useful, yet 
have never really tried to be, are pusillani- 
mousness and ambition. They are twin 
sisters. To put it otherwise, there is the 
fault of not thinking it worth while to doa 
little because it is little, and of not caring to 
do something because it may not lead to 
much. Further, if we were also to inquire from 
which of these faults the world has suffered 
most loss, the answer would probably be, from 
the former. It is the million workers who 
keep the world moving and growing by their 
industry and cheerfulness, though of course 
it needs also daring and original leaders to 
inspire them with enthusiasm and to give 
them their start. Either way, no doubt, pride 
is at the bottom of it. 

The point of the apostle’s argument is 
clear enough. After stating a fact, which is 
sO conspicuous and so undeniable that it 
needs no further proving—the fact I mean of 
the existence of gifts and the diversity of 
them—after referring all to the Divine sove- 
reignty, which in the often unaccountable 
exercise of mercy and righteousness, bestows 





these gifts where and how it pleases, he pro- 
ceeds to press that while no man _ possesses 
all these gifts, and few many of them, each 
man has at least one, and instead of com- 
plaining that it is not some other whici 
perhaps might earn him more distinction and 
bring him more advantage, he is to remember 
how much poorer the world would be if 
gifts were limited instead of being various ; 
that the distribution of them is with the in- 
tention of making them more extensively 
useful, and that each man has the exact gift 
given to him for doing the work that God 
has ordained for him to do. 


* The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
+f ; 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 


Are all prophets ? No, but some are. This 
gift of prophecy was not the faculty of fore- 
seeing the future, but—a much more im- 
portant one—that of interpreting and ex- 
pounding the Word of God. This gift in 
our time has a wide scope. It includes (out- 
side, of course, the limits of an ordained 
ministry) the gift of simply and attractively 
explaining the Scriptures, so indispensable 
for all who would teach the ignorant, visit 
the sick, or do in any degree or fashion what 
St. Paul calls the work of an evangelist. It 
iucludes also the duty of teaching the young 
in day or Sunday-schools ; where the work if 
disciplinary is also didactic, where the task of 
bringing Christ in His Word to the minds and 
hearts of His redeemed children has to be con- 
stantly, intelligently, and perseveringly done. 

Are all prophets? No, and there is no 
need that they should be. Some have 
not leisure for the work of prophesying ; 
others are too old, or too young, or too inex- 
perienced ; others have not health. St. 
James has said, ‘“ My brethren, be not many 
masters (teachers), knowing that we shall 
receive greater condemnation.” But there 
are other things to do for God and men be- 
side prophesying, and one of them is the 
good that is to be done by their influence on 
society. There are some people who, with- 
out opening their lips or saying a word, create 
an atmosphere which by itself elevates, puri- 
fies, protects, consoles. They help the world 
by what they are, even more than by what 
they do. A virtue goes out of them of which 
they are quite unconscious, and, like the 
waters of Ezekiel’s river, they bring life and 
healing wherever they go or stay. This is a 
wonderful power, for it cannot be evaded nor 
contradicted, nor escaned nor quarrelled with, 
and the strangest thing about it is that it is 
within reach of us all. It is true, as has 
been quaintly and not quite inexactly ob- 
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served, that some men have a genius for 
goodness. They seem to have less to con- 
tend with in their nature than other men. 
In a way they are born saints, and grow up 
in saintliness. But it is even with them only 
by effort and struggle, and duty and prayer, 
and grace and truth, that the Divine: pre- 
sence is conferred and augmented in them, 
and that Christ’s promise about life is lit- 
erally fulfilled, that “ye might have it more 
abundantly.” To be able, just because we 
are present, to check uncharitableness, to 
silence mischievous gossip, to make irreve- 
rence shocking, and scoffing impossible, to 
kindle a glow of devotion, to move the 
springs of duty, to make Christ present, and 
to touch hearts with the thought of His un- 
speakable love, ought not to be something far 
up among the stars, or hopelessly out of our 
reach; will, indeed, be blessedly possible, 
though usually they do not know it, for all 
those who walk closely and humbly with Him. 

Are all prophets? No, but all may be the 
friends of some lonely stranger, the consolers 
of some sorrowful mourner, the guide of some 
little orphan child, the means and instru- 
ment, by ways easily discovered and delight- 
fully practicable for tender and kind hearts, 
of bringing sunshine and the feeling of being 
cared for to those for whom earth has become 
a desolate and flowerless habitation, and life a 
dull monotony of duties without a break and 
cares without a change. Who of us does not 
know the joy and power of small kindnesses ; 
or how one, who perhaps owns only one talent, 
certainly not more than two, can double 
them by quiet diligence, never intermitting in 
acts of secret beneficence, and by the steady 
improvement of moderate capacity always 
put out to usury in the service of the Lord ? 

In the well-known fable the tortoise beat 
the hare because the hare slept, and the 
tortoise always moved on. Unthinking 
people might prefer to be the hare and de- 
spise the tortoise. But on the whole pro- 
bably the perseverance of the tortoise does 
more for society than the swiftness of the 
hare ; though it must be confessed that the 
tortoise might with advantage be a little 
quicker in its movements, and the hare not 
rely so much on its great speed.’ Activity 
and perseverance are both needed, and should 
never be kept apart. 

Are all prophets? No; but we can pray, 





even though we are not prophets ; and who 
shall ‘limit the power, the usefulness, or the 
final results of fervent and ‘believing prayer ? 
The little child can pray, and its Heavenly 
Father will not despise its innocent, lisping 
words. The bedridden patient can pray, and 
from '‘the four’ corners of a sick-room can 
set constantly in motion the invisible force 
which strengthens the distant missionary with 
a power which he feels but cannot trace; 
which blesses the physician’s skill to a strug- 
gling life and ‘snatches it from the jaws of 
dissolution ; which brings quick and deep re- 
pentance to some prodigal son, far from his 
father’s house, but not far from a parent’s 
prayers; which gives courage and purpose to 
some brave reformer struggling against evil 
and beaten to his knees by almost fatal blows. 
Moment by moment the prayers of the saints 
rise up like incense before the throne of God, 
made acceptable and potent through the 
name of the glorified Mediator. Moment by 
moment they return to us in showers of 
blessing. 

Are all prophets? No. But whether pro- 
phets or no there is a way even more excel- 
lent open to all of us; there is a duty even 
more pressing and more lofty from which 
none of us need wish to escape. “Covet 
earnestly the best gifts,” says the apostle. 
Do not be guilty of the paltry meanness of 
underrating gifts you are not conscious of 
possessing, or of depreciating duties which 
you are not qualified to discharge. Never- 
theless, there is a higher and a better way 
than any, and that is the way of love. Love 
has its phases, its varieties, its manifestations, 
its characteristic activities; but the ethical 
definition of it is the going out of self, and 
the Divine example of it is the love of God 
in Christ. Nothing can make up for the 
lack of it ; nothing can exaggerate the power 
of it; nothing can describe the sweetness of 
it ; nothing can fathom the springs of it in 
the eternal nature of God. A man is like 
God, just so far as he loves. He represents 
God, just to the extent that he manifests his 
love. ~ He understands God, only to the ex- 
tent that he knows and believes God’s love 
to’ his own’soul. He possesses and enjoys 
God, just so far as the Divine love in him 
flows out of him on to his fellows ; and men 
take knowledge of him that he is with Jesus, 
because Jesus living within him lives his life. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By Mns. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HEN Elinor received the official docu- 
ment which had so extraordinary an 

effect upon her life, and overturned in a mo- 
ment all the fabric of domestic quiet and secu- 
rity which she had been building up for years, 
it was outside the tranquil walls of the house 
at Lakeside, in the garden which lay between 
it and the high-road, opening upon that not 
very much-frequented road by a pair of some- 
what imposing gates, which gave the little 
establishment an air of more pretension 
than it really possessed. Some fine trees 
shrouded the little avenue, and Elinor was 
standing under one of them, stooping over a 
little nest of primroses at its roots, from 
which the yellow buds were peeping forth, 
when she heard behind her the sound of 
a vehicle at the gates, and the quick leap 
to the ground of some one who opened 
them. Then there was a pause ; the carriage, 
whatever it was, did not come farther, and 
presently she herself, a little curious, turned 
round to see a man approaching her, whom 
she did not know. A dog-cart driven by 
another, whose face she recognised, waited 
in the road while the stranger came forward. 
“You are Mrs. Compton, ma’am ?” he said. 
A swift thrill of alarm, she could scarcely 
tell why, ran over Elinor from head to foot. 
She had been settled for nearly eighteen 
years at Lakeside. What could happen to 
frighten her now ? but it tingled to her very 
fingers’ ends. And then he said something 
to her which she scarcely understood, but 
which sent that tingle to her very heart and 
brain, and gave her the suspicious-looking 
blue paper which he held in his hand. It 
all passed in a moment of time to her dazed 
yet excited consciousness. The early prim- 
rose which she had gathered had not had 
time to droop in her grasp, though she 
crushed the stalk unconsciously in her fin- 
gers, before the gates were closed again, the 
sound of the departing wheels growing faint 
on the road, and she herself standing like 
one paralysed with that thing in her hand. 
A subpoena !—what was a subpena’? She 
knew as little, perhaps less, than the children 
in the parish school, who began to troop 
along the road in their resounding clogs at 
their dinner hour. The sound of this awoke 
her a little to a frightened sense that she had 
better put this document out of sight, at 
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: least until she could manage to understand 


it. And then she sped swiftly away past 
the pretty white house lying in the sunshine, 
with all its doors and windows open, to the 
little wood behind, where it would be possible 
to think and find out at her leisure what 
thiswas. It was a small wood and a public 
path ran through it ; but where the public 
was so limited as at Lakeside this scarcely im- 
paired the privacy of the inhabitants, at least 
in the morning, when everybody in the parish 
was at work. Elinor hurried past the house 
that her mother might not see her, and climbed 
the woody hillock to a spot which was pecu- 
liarly her own, and where a seat had been 
placed for her special use. It was a little 
mount of vision from which she could look 
out, up and down, at the long winding line 
of the lake cleaving the green slopes, and 
away to the rugged and solemn peaks among 
which lay, in his mountain fastnesses, Hel- 
vellyn, with his hoary brethren crowding 
round him. Elinor had watched the changes 
of many a north-country day, full of endless 
vicissitudes, of flying clouds and gleams of 
sunshine, from that seat, and had hoped and 
tried to believe that nothing, save these 
vicissitudes of nature, would ever again 
disturb her. Had she really believed 
that? Her heart thumping against her 
breast, and the pulses of her brain beating 
loud in her ears, answered “ No.” She had 
never believed it—she had known, not- 
withstanding all her obstinacy, and indignant 
opposition to all who warned her, that some 
day or other her home must be broken up, 
and the storm burst upon her. But even 
such a conviction, desperately fought against 
and resisted, is a very different matter from 
the awful sense of certainty that it has 
come, now—— 

The trees were thick enough to conceal her 
from any passer-by on the path, the young half- 
unfolded foliage of the birches fluttered over 
her head, while a solid fir or two stood, grim 
guardians, yet catching patheticairsfromevery 
passing wind to soothe her. But Elinor neither 
heard nor saw lake, mountain, sunshine, or 
spring breezes, but only the bit of paper in 
her hand, and the uncomprehended words 
she had heard when it was given to her. It 
was not long, however, before she perceived 
and knew exactly what it meant. It wasa 
subpeena in the case of “ The Queen versus 
Brown,” to attend and give evidence on a 
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certain day in May, in London. It was for 
a few minutes a mystery to her as great as it 
was alarming, notwithstanding the swift and 
certain mental conviction she had that it con- 
cerned infallibly the one secret and mystery of 
her life. But as she sat there pondering, those 
strange strays of recollection that come to 
the mind, of things unnoted, yet unconsciously 
stored by memory, drew gradually about her, 
piecing out the threads of conviction. She 
remembered to have heard her mother read, 
among the many scraps which Mrs. Dennis- 
toun loved to read out when the newspaper 
arrived, something about a man who had 
absconded, whose name was Brown, who had 
brought ruin on many, and had at length, 
after a number of years, ventured back to 
England and had been caught. It was one 
of the weaknesses of Mrs. Dennistoun’s ad- 
vancing years to like these bits of news, 
though there might be little interest in them 
to so quiet a household ; and her daughter 
was wont to listen with a very vague atten- 
tion, noting but a word now and then, 
answering vaguely the lively remarks her 
mother would make on the subjects. In this 
case even she had paid no attention; and 
yet, the moment that strong keynote had 
been struck, which vibrated through her 


whole being, this echo suddenly woke up and 
resounded as if it had been thundered in her 


ears—“ Brown!” She began to remember 
bit by bit—and yet what had she to do with 
Brown? He had not defrauded her; she 
had never seen him ; she knew nothing about 
his delinquencies. Then there came another 
note faintly out of the distance of the years : 
—her husband’s image, I need not say, had 
come suddenly into her sight with the first 
burst of this new event. His voice seemed 
to be in the air saying half-forgotten things. 
What had he to do withthis man? Oh, she 
know very well there was something—some- 
thing which she would have given her life 
not to recollect ; which she knew in another 
moment would flash completely upon her as 
she tried not to remember it. And then sud- 
denly her working mind caught another string 
which was not that ; which was a relief to that 
for the moment. Brown !—who was it that 
had talked of Brown ?—and the books that 
were destroyed—and the and the 
day that Phil Compton arrived at Windyhill ? 
Elinor rose up from her seat with a gasp. 
She put her arm round the rough stem of the | 
fir-tree to support herself, but it shook with 
her though there was no wind, only the 
softest of morning airs. She saw before her 





a scene very different from this—the flowery | 


garden at the cottage with the copse and the 
sandy road beyond, and the man whom Phil 
had expected, whom he had been so anxious 
to see—and his fingers catching hers, keeping 
her by him, and the questions to which she 
had replied. Twenty years! What a long 
time it is! time enough for a boy to grow 
into almost a man who had not been born or 
thought of—and yet what a moment, what a 
nothing! Her mind flashed from that scene 
in the garden to the little hall in the cottage, 
the maid stooping down fastening the bolt of 
the door, the calendar hanging on the wall 
with that big 6 showing, so visible, so obtru- 
sive, forcing itself as it were on the notice 
of all. ‘Only ten days, Nell!” And the 
maid’s glance upwards of shy sympathy, and 
the blank of Mrs. Dennistoun’s face, and his 
look. Oh, that look of his! which was true 
and yet so false; which meant so much be 
sides, and yet surely, surely meant love too! 

The young fir-tree creaked and swayed in 
Elinor’s grip. She unloosed it as if the slim 
thing had cried under the pressure, and sat 
down again. She had nothing to grasp at, 
nothing. Oh, her life had not been without 
support! Her mother—how extraordinary 


| had been her good fortune to have her mother 


to fall back upon when she was shipwrecked 
in her life—to have a home, a shelter, a per- 
petual protector and champion, who, whether 
she approved or disapproved, would never 
forsake her. And then the boy, God bless 
him! who might quiver like the little fir if 
she flung herself upon him, but who, she 
knew, would stand as true. Oh, God forbid, 
God forbid that he should ever know! Oh, 
God help her, God help her! how was she to 
keep it from his knowledge? ' Elinor flung 
herself down upon the mossy knoll in her 
despair as this came pouring into her mind a 
flood of horrible light, of unimaginable bitter- 
ness. He must not know, he must not know; 
and yet how was it to be kept from his know- 
ledge? It was a public thing; it could not 
be hid. It would be in all the papers, his 
father’s name: and the boy did not know he 
had a father living. And his mother’s evi- 
dence on behalf of her husband ; and the boy 
thought she had no husband. ; 
This was what had been said to her again 
and again and again. Some time the boy 
must know—and she had pushed it from her 
angrily, indignantly asking why should he 
know ? though in the bottom of her own 
heart she too was aware that it was the 
delusion of a fool, and that the time must 
come But how could she ever have 
thought that it would come like this, that the 
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boy would discover his father through the 
summons of his mother to a public court to 
defend her husband from a criminal accusa- 
tion? Oh, life that pardons nothing! Oh, 
severe, unchanging heaven !—that this should 
be the way ! 

And then there came into Elinor’s mind 
wild thoughts of flight. She was not a woman 
whose nature it was to endure. When things 
became intolerable to her she fled from them, 
as the reader knows ; escaped, shutting her 
ears to all advice and her heart to all thoughts 
except that life had become intolerable, and 
that she could bear it no longer. It is not 
easy to hold the balance even in such matters. 
Had Elinor fulfilled what would appear to 
many her first duty, and stood by Phil 
through neglect, ill-treatment, and misery, 
as she had vowed for better, for worse, she 
would by this time have been not only a 
wretched but a deteriorated woman, and her 
son most probably would have been injured 
both in his moral and intellectual being. 
What she had done was not the abstract 
duty of her marriage vow, but it had been 
better—had it not been better for them both? 
In such a question who is to be the judge? 
And now again there came surging up into 
Elinor’s veins the impulse of flight. To take 
the boy and fly. She could take him where 
he wished most to go, to the scenes of that 
literature and history of which his schoolboy 
head was full, to the happiest ideal wander- 
ing, his mother and he, two companions 
almost better than lovers. How his eyes 
would brighten at the thought! among the 
summer seas, the golden: islands, the ideal 
countries—away from all the trouble and 
cares, all the burdens of the past, all the 
fears of the future! Why should she be 
held by that villainous paper and obey that 
dreadful summons? Why allow all her pre- 
cautions, all the fabric of her life to fall in 
a moment? Why pour upon the boy the 
horror of that revelation, when everything 
she had done and planned all his life had 
been to keep it from him? In the sudden 
energy of that new possibility of escape 
Elinor rose up again from the prostration of 
despair. She saw once more the line of 
shining water at her feet full of heavenly 
splendour, the mountain tops sunning them- 
selves in the morning light, the peace and 
the beauty that was over all. And there 
was nothing needed but a long journey, which 
would be delightful, full of pleasure and re- 
freshment, to secure her peace to her, and to 
save her boy. 

When she had calmed herself with this 





new project, which, the moment it took form 
in her mind seemed of itself, without reference 
to the cause, the most delightful project in the 
world and full of pleasure—Elinor smoothed 
back her hair, put her garden hat which had 
got a little out of order straight, and took 
her way again towards the house. Her 
heart had already escaped from the shock 
and horror and was beating softly, exhausted 
yet refreshed, in her bosom. She felt almost 
like a child who has sobbed all its troubles 
out, or like a convalescent recovering from 
a brief but violent illness, and pathetically 
happy in the cessation of pain. She went 
along quietly, slowly, by the woodland path 
among the trees full of the sweetness of the 
morning which seemed to have come back to 
her. Should she say anything about it to 
her mother, or only by degrees announce to 
her the plan she had begun to form for 
Pippo’s pleasure, the long delightful ramble 
which would come between his school-time 
and the university ? She had almost decided 
that she would do this when she went into 
the house ; but she had not been half an hour 
with her mother when her intention became 
untenable, for the good reason that she had 
already told Mrs. Dennistoun of the new in- 
cident. They were not in the habit of keep- 
ing secrets from each other, and in that case 
there is nothing in the world so difficult. It 
requires training to keep one’s affairs to one’s 
self in the constant presence of those who are 
our nearest and dearest. Some people may 
be capable of this effort of self-control, but 
Elinor was not. She had showed that alarm- 
ing paper to her mother with a partial return 
of her own terror at the sight of it before she 
knew. And I need not say that for a short 
time Mrs. Dennistoun was overwhelmed by 
that natural horror too. 

“But,” she said, “what do you know, 
what can you tell about this Mr. Brown, 
Elinor? You never saw him in your life.” 

“JT think I know what it means,” said 
Elinor, with a sudden dark glow of colour, 
which faded instantly, leaving her quite pale. 
She added hurriedly, “There were some 
books destroyed. I cannot tell you the rights 
of the story. It is too dreadful altogether, 
but—another was exculpated by the date of 
the day he arrived at Windyhill. This must 
be the reason I am called.” 

“The date he arrived—before your mar- 
riage, Elinor? But then they might call me, 
and you need not appear.” 

“‘ Not for the world, mother !” cried Elinor. 
The colour rose again and faded. “ Besides, 
you do not remember.” 
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“Oh, I could make it out,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun. “It was when he came from 
Scotland, and went off in the evening next 
day. I don’t at this moment remember what 
the day was, but I could make it out. It was 
about a fortnight before, it was—— ” 

“Do you remember, mother, the little 
calendar in the hall, and what it marked, 
and what he said ?” 

“‘T remember, of course, perfectly well the 
little calendar in the hall. You gave it me 
at Christmas, and it was always out of order, 
and never kept right. But I could make it 
out without that.” 

“You must not think of it for a moment,” 
cried Elinor with a shudder. There had 
been so many things to think of that it had 
scarcely occurred to her what it was to which 
she had to bear witness. She told her 
mother hurriedly the story of that incident, 
and then she added, without stopping to 
take breath, 

“But I will not appear. I cannot appear. 
We must keep it out of the papers, at every 
cost. Mother, do not think it dreadful of 
me. I will run away with Pippo ; far away, 
if you will not be anxious. ‘This is just his 
chance between school and college. I will 
take him to Greece.” 

“To Greece, Elinor?” Mrs. Dennistoun 
cried with almost a shriek. 

“Mother, dear, it is not so very far away.” 

“Tam not thinking how far away it is, 
Elinor. And leave his father’s reputation to 
suffer? Leave him perhaps to be ruined— 
by a false charge ?” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Elinor, starting to 
her feet. She was quite unprepared for such 
remonstrance. 

‘My dear, I have not opposed you; though 
there have been many things I have scarcely 
approved of. But, Elinor, this must not be. 
Run away from the law? Allow another to 
suffer, when you can clear him? Elinor, 
Elinor, this must not be—unless I can go 
and be his witness in your place. I might 
do that,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, seriously. 
She paused a moment, and then she said, 
* But I think you are wrong about the sixth. 
He stayed only one night, and the night he 
went away was the night that Alick Hudson 
—who was going up for his examination. I 
can make it out exactly, if you will give me 
a little time to think it over. My poor 
child! that you should have this to dis- 
turb your peace. But I will go, Elinor. I 
can clear him as well as you.” 

Elinor stood up before her, pallid as a 
ghost. “ For God’s sake, mother, not another 





word,” she said, with a dreadful solemnity, 
“The burden is mine, and I must bear it, 
Let us not say a word more.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


I WILL not confuse the reader with a de 
scription of all Elinor’s thoughts during the 
slow progress of that afternoon and evening, 
which were as the slow passing of a year to 
her impatient spirit. She took the usual 
afternoon walk with her mother soberly, as 
became Mrs. Dennistoun’s increasing years, 
and then she made a pretext of some errands 
in the village to occupy her until dark, or 
rather to leave her free to twist the thread of 
her own thoughts as she went along the 
silent country road. Her thoughts varied in 
the afternoon from those which had seized 
upon her with such vulture’s claws in the 
morning ; but they were not less overwhelm- 
ing in thatrespect. Her mother’s suggestion 
that she and not Elinor should be the 
witness of that date, and then her ponder- 
ings as to that date, her slow certainty that 
she could make it out, or puzzle it out, as 
Elinor in her impatience said, which was the 
last of all things to be desired—had stung the 
daughter into a new and miserable realisa- 
tion of what it was that was demanded of 
her, which nobody could do but she. What 
was it that would be demanded of her? To 
stand up in the face of God and man and 
swear to tell the truth, and tell—a lie : or else 
let the man who had been her husband, the 
love of her youth, the father of her boy, sink 
into an abyss of shame. She thought 
rapidly, knowing nothing, that surely there 
could be no punishment for him, even if it 
were proved, at the long interval of twenty 
years. But, shame—there would be shame. 
Nothing could save him from that. Shame 
which would descend more or less to his 
son. And then Elinor reflected, with hot 
moisture coming out upon her forehead 
against the cold breeze of the spring night, 
on what would be asked of her. Oh, no 
doubt, it would be cleverly done! She 
would be asked if she remembered his visit, 
and why she remembered it. She would be 
led on carefully to tell the story of the 
calendar in the hall, and of how it was but 
ten days before her marriage—the last hur- 
ried, unexpected visit of the lover before he 
came as a bridegroom to take her away. It 
would be all true, every word, and yet it 
would be a lie. And standing up there in 
that public place, she would be made to 
repeat it, as she had done in the flowery 
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garden, in the sunshine, twenty years ago— 
then dazed and bewildered, not knowing 
what she did, and with something of the 
blind confidence of youth and love in saying 
what she was told to say; but now with 
clearer insight, with a horrible certainty of 
the falsehood of that true story, and the 
object with which it was required of her. 
Happily for herself, Elinor did not think of 
the ordeal of cross-exammation through 
which witnesses have to pass. She would 
not, I think, have feared that, if the instinct 
of combativeness had been roused in her: her 
quick wit and ready spirit would not have 
failed in defending herself, and in maintain- 
ing the accuracy of the fact to which she 
had to bear witness. It was herself, and 
not an opposing counsel, that was alarm- 
ing to Elinor. But I have promised that 
the reader should not be compelled to go 
through all the trouble and torment of her 
thoughts. 

Dinner, with the respect which is necessary 
for the servant who waits, whether that may 
be a solemn butler, with his myrmidons, or 
a little maid—always makes a pause in house- 
hold communications ; but when the ladies 
were established afterwards by the pleasant 
fireside which had been their centre of life 
for so many years, and with the cheerful 
lamp on the table between them which had 
lighted so many cheerful talks, readings, dis- 
cussions, and consultations, the new subject of 
anxiety and interest immediately came forth 
again. It was Mrs. Dennistoun who spoke 
first. She had grown older, as we all do; 
she wore spectacles as she worked, and often 
a white shawl on her shoulders, and was—as 
sometimes her daughter felt, with shame of 
herself to remark it—a little slower in speech, 
a little more pertinacious and insistent, not 
perhaps perceiving with such quick sym- 
pathy the changes and fluctuations of other 
minds, and whether it was advisable or not 
to follow a subject to the bitter end. She 
said, looking up from her knitting, with a 
little rhetorical movement of her hand which 
Elinor feared, and which showed that she 
felt herself on assured and certain ground : 

“* My dear, I have been thinking. I have 
made it out day by day. God knows there 
were plenty of landmarks in it to keep any one 
from forgetting. I can now make out cer- 
tainly the day—of which we were speaking ; 
and if you will give me your attention for a 
minute or two, Elinor, you will see that 
whatever the calendar said—which I never 
noticed, for it was as often wrong as right— 
you are making a mis——” 








“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, mother,” cried 
Elinor, “don’t let us talk of that any more !” 

“T have no desire to talk of it, my dear 
child ; but for what you said I should never— 
But of course we must take some action 
about this thing—this paper you have got. 
And it seems to me that the best thing would 
be to write to John, and see whether he 
coukl not manage to get it transferred from 
you tome. I can’t see what difficulty there 
could be about that.” 

“T would not have it for the world, 
mother! And what good would it do? The 
great thing in it, the dreadful thing, would 
be unchanged. Whether you appear or me, 
Pippo would be made to know, all the same, 
what it has been our joint object to con- 
ceal from him all his life.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun did not say anything, but 
she would not have been mortal if she had 
not, very slightly, but yet very visibly to 
keen eyes, shaken her head. 

“T know what you mean,” said Elinor, 
vehemently, “that it has been I, and not we, 
whose object has been to conceal it from him. 
Oh, yes, I know you are right! but at least 
you consented to it, you have helped in it, 
it is your doing as well as mine.” 

‘Elinor, Elinor!” cried her mother, who 
having always protested, was not prepared 
for this accusation. 

“Ts there any advantage to be got,” said 
Elinor, like an injured and indignant cham- 
pion of the right, “in opening up the whole 
question over again now ?” 

What could poor Mrs. Dennistoun do ? 
She was confounded, as she often had been 
before, by those swift and sudden tactics. 
She gave a glance up at her daughter over 
her spectacles, but she said nothing. Argu- 
ment, she knew by long experience, was 
difficult to keep up with such an opponent. 

“But John is an idea,” said Elinor. “I 
don’t know why I should not have thought 
of him. He may suggest something that 
could be done.” 

“T thought of him, of course, at once,’ 
said Mrs. Dennistoun, not able to refrain 
from that small piece of self-assertion. “ It 


lis not a time that it would be easy for him 


to leave town ; but at least you could write 
and lay your difficulties before him, and 
suggest” 

“Oh, you may be sure, mother,” cried 
Elinor, “I know what I have to say.” 

“T never doubted it, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun, gently. 


And then there was a little pause. They 


| sat and worked, the elder lady stumbling a 
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little over her knitting, her thoughts being 
so much engaged ; the younger one plying a 
flying needle, the passion and impetus of her 
thoughts lending only additional swiftness 
and vigour to everything she did. And for 
ten minutes or more there was nothing to be 
heard in the room but the little drop of 
ashes from the fire, the sudden burst of a 
little gas-flame from the coals, the rustle of 
Elinor’s arm as it moved. The cat sat with her 
tail curled round her before the fire, the image 
of dignified repose, winking at the flames. 
The two human inhabitants, save forthe move- 
ments of their hands, might have been in wax, 
they were so still. Suddenly, however, the 
quiet was broken by an energetic movement. 
Elinor threw her work down on the table 
and rose from her chair. She went to the 
window and drew the curtain aside, and 
looked out upon the night. She shut it 
carefully again, and going to the writing- 
table, struck a match and lighted the candles 
there, and sat down and began, or appeared 
to begin, to write. Then she rose quickly 
again and returned to the table at which Mrs. 
Dennistoun was still seated, knitting on, but 
watching every movement of her restless 
companion. ‘ Mother,” she said, “I can’t 
I will 
run up to town to-morrow myself and see 
John.” 

“To town, Elinor, by yourself? My dear, 
you forget it is not an hour’s journey, as it 
was to Windyhill.” 

“IT know that very well, mother. But 
even the journey will be anadvantage. The 
movement will do me good, and I can tell 
John much better than I could write. Who 
could write all about a complicated business 
like this? He will understand me when he 
sees me at half a word, whereas in writing 
one can never explain. Don’t oppose me, 
please, mother! I feel that to do something, 
to get myself in motion, is the only thing for 
me now.” 

“T will not oppose you, Elinor. I have 
done so, perhaps, too little, my dear; but 
we will not speak of that. No doubt, as 
you say, you will understand each other 
better if you tell him the circumstances face 
to face. But, oh, my dear child, do nothing 
rash! Be guided by John; he is a prudent 
adviser. The only thing is that he, no more 
than I, has ever been able to resist you, 
Elinor, if you had set your heart upon any 
course. Oh, my dear, don’t go to John with 
a foregone conclusion. Hear first what he 
has to say !” 

Elinor came behind her mother with one 


write, I have far too much to say. 





of those quick returns of affectionate impulse 
which were natural to her, and put her arms 
suddenly round Mrs. Dennistoun. “You 
have always been far too good to me, 
mamma,” she said, kissing her tenderly, 
“both John and you.” 

And next morning she carried out her 
swiftly conceived intention and went to town, 
as the reader is aware. A long railway 
journey is sometimes soothing to one dis. 
tracted with agitation and trouble. The 
quiet and the noise, which serve as a kind 
of accompaniment, half silencing, half pro- 
moting too active thought; the forced ab- 
straction and silence, and semi-imprisonment 
of mind and body, which are equally restless, 
but which in that enclosure are bound to 
self-restraint, exercise, in spite of all struggles 
of the subject, a subduing effect. And it was 
a strange thing that in thé seclusion of the 
railway compartment in which she travelled 
alone there came for the first time to Elinor 
a softening thought, the sudden sensation of 
a feeling, of which she had not been sensible 
for years, towards the man whose name she 
bore. It occurred to her quite suddenly, 
she could not tell how, as if some one in- 
visible had thrown that reflection into her 
mind (and I confess that I am of opinion 
they do: those who are around us, who are 
unseen, darting into our souls thoughts which 
do not originate with us, thoughts not always 
of good, blasphemies as well as blessings)— 
it occurred to her, I say, coming into her 
mind like an arrow, that after all she had not 
been so well hidden as she thought all these 
years, seeing that she had been found at once 
without difficulty, it appeared, when she was 
wanted. Did this mean that he had known 
where she was all the time—known, but 
never made any attempt to disturb her 
quiet ? The thought startled her very much, 
revealing to her a momentary glimpse of 
something that looked like magnanimity, 
like consideration and generous self-restraint. 
Could these things be? He could have hurt 
her very much had he pleased, even during 
the time she had remained at Windyhill, 
when certainly he knew where she was: 
and he had not doneso. He might have 
taken her child from her; at least he might 
have made her life miserable with fears of 
losing her child : and he had not done so. If 
indeed it was true that he had known where 
she was all the time and had never done any- 
thing to disturb her, what did that mean? 
This thought gave Elinor perhaps the first 
sense of self-reproach and guilt that she had 
ever known towards this man, who was her 
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husband, yet whom she had not seen for 
more than eighteen years. 

And then there was another thing. After 
that interval he was not afraid to put him- 
self into her hands—to trust to her loyalty 
for his salvation. He knew that she could 
betray him—and he knew equally well that 
she would not do so, notwithstanding the 
eighteen years of estrangement and mutual 
wrong that lay between. It did not matter 
that the loyalty he felt sure of would be 
a false loyalty, an upholding of what was | 
not true. He would think little of that, as | 
likely as not he had forgotten all about that. | 
He would know that her testimony would 
clear him, and he would not think of any- 
thing else ; and even did he think of it the | 
fact of a woman making a little mis-state- | 
ment like that would never have affected 
Philip. But the strange thing was that he 
had no fear she would revenge herself by 
standing up against him—no doubt of her re- 
sponse to his appeal ; he was as ready to put 
his fate in her hands as if she had been the 
most devoted of wives—his constant com- 
panion and champion. This had the most 
curious effect upon her mind, almost greater | 
than the other. She had shown no faith in | 
him, but he had faith in her. Reckless and | 
guilty as he was, he had not doubted her. | 
He had put it in her power to convict him | 
not only of the worst accusation that was | 
brought against him, but of a monstrous | 
trick to prove his alibi, and a cruel wrong to 
her in compelling her to uphold that as true. 
She was able to expose him, if she chose, as 
no one else could do; but he had not been 
afraid of that. This second thought which 
burst upon Elinor without any volition of her 
own, had the most curious effect upon her. 
She abstained carefully, anxiously, from 
allowing herself to be drawn into making 
any conclusion from these darts of unin- 
tended thoughts. But they moved her in 
spite of herself. They made her think of him, 
which she had for a long time abstained from 
doing. She had shut her heart for years 
from any recollection of her husband, trying 
to ignore his existence in thought as well as 
in fact. And she had succeeded for a long 
time in doing this. But now in a moment all 
her precautions were thrown to the winds. 
He came into her memory with a sudden 
rush for which she was no way responsible, 
breaking all the barriers she had put up 
against him: that he should have known 
where she was all this time, and never dis- 














turbed her, respected her solitude all these 
years—that when the moment of need came 


he should, without a word to conciliate her, 
without an explanation or an apology, have 
put his fate into her hands To the reader 
who understands I need not say more of the 
effect upon the mind of Elinor ; hasty, gene- 
rous, impatient as she was of these two 
strange facts. ‘There are many in the world 
who would have given quite a different ex- 
planation—who would have made out of the 
fact that he had not disturbed her only the 


| explanation that Phil Compton was tired of 


his wife and glad to get rid of her at any 
price: and who would have seen in his ap- 
peal to her now only audacity combined 
with the conviction that she would not com- 
promise herself by saying anything more 
han she could help about him. I need not 
say which of these interpretations would 
have been the true one. But the first will 
understand and not the other what it was 
that for the first time for eighteen years 
awakened a struggle and controversy which 
she could not ignore, and vainly endeavoured 
to overcome, in Elinor’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ELINor had not been three days gone, 
indeed her mother had but just received a 
hurried note announcing her arrival in Lon- 
don, when as she sat alone in the house 
which had become so silent, Mrs. Dennis- 
toun suddenly became aware of a rising of 
sound of the most jubilant, almost riotous de- 
scription. It began by the barking of Yarrow, 
the old colley, who was fond of lying at the 
gate watching in a philosophic way of his own 
the mild traffic of the country road, the chil- 
dren trooping by to school, who hung about 
him in clusters, with lavish offerings of crust 
and scraps of biscuit, and all the leisurely 
country jldneurs whom the good dog despised, 
not thinking that he himself did nothing but 
fldner at his own door in the sun, A bark 
from Yarrow was no small thing in the still- 
ness of the spring afternoon, and little Urisk 
the terrier, who lay wrapt in dreams at Mrs. 
Dennistoun’s feet, heard where he lay en- 
tranced in the folds of sleep and cocked up 
an eager ear and uttered a subdued interro- 
gation under his breath. The next thing 
was no bark but a shriek of joy from Yarrow, 
such as could mean nothing in the world but 
“Philip !” or Pippo, which was what no doubt 
the dogs called him between following their 
mistress. Urisk heard and understood. He 
made but one spring from the footstool on 
which he lay and flung himself against the 


| door. Mrs. Dennistoun sat for a moment and 
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listened, much disturbed. When some 
troublous incident occurs in the deep quiet 
of domestic life how often is it followed by 
another, and her heart turned a little sick. 
She was not comforted even by the fact that 
Urisk was waggling not his tail only but his 
whole little form in convulsions of joy, bark- 
ing, crying aloud for the door to open, to let 
him forth. By this time all the friendly dogs 
about had taken up the sound out of sympathy 
with Yarrow’s yells of delight—and into this 
came the clang of the gate, the sound of 
wheels, an outcry in a human voice, that of 
Barbara the maid—and then a young shout 
that rang through the air—‘‘ Where’s my 
mother, Barbara, where’s granny ?” Philip, 
it may be imagined, did not wait for any 
answer but came in headlong, Yarrow leaping 
after him, Urisk springing into the air to meet 
him,—himself in too great a hurry to heed 
either, flinging himself upon the astonished 
lady who rose to meet him, with a sudden kiss, 
and a “Where's my mother, granny?” of 
eager greeting. 

“Pippo! — Good gracious, boy, what’s 
brought you home now ?” 

“Nothing but good news—” he said, ‘‘ so 
good I thought I must come. I’ve got it 
granny : where is my mother——” 


“ You've got it ?” she said, so full of other 
thoughts that she could not recollect what it 


was he meant. Pippo thought, as Elinor 
sometimes thought, that his granny was 
getting slow of understanding—not so bright 
us she used to be in her mind. 

“Oh, granny, you've been dozing: the 
scholarship! I’ve got it—I thought you 
would know the moment you heard me at 
the door A 

“My dear boy,” she said, putting her arms 
about him, while the tall boy stooped for the 
homage done to him—the kiss of congratula- 
tion. “You have got the scholarship ! 
notwithstanding Howard and Musgrave and 
the hard fight there was to be a 

Pippo nodded, with a bright face of 
pleasure. “ But,” he said—“ I can’t say ’m 
sorry I’ve got it, granny—but I wish there 
had been another for Musgrave: for he 
worked harder than I did, and he wanted so 
to win. But so did I, for that matter. And 
where is my mother all this time ?” 

“ How delighted she will be: and what a 
comfort to her just now when she is upset 
and troubled! My dear, it'll bea dreadful 
disappointment to you: your mother is in 
London. She had to hurry off the day be- 
fore yesterday—on business.” 


“In London!” cried Pippo. His counte- 





nance fell : he was so much disappointed that 
for a moment, big boy as he was, he looked 
ready to cry. He had come in bursting with 
his news, expecting a reception almost as 
tumultuous as that given him by the dogs 
outside. And he found only his grandmother, 
who forgot what it was he was “in for”— 
and no mother at all! 

“It is a disappointment, Pippo—and it will 
be such a disappointment to her not to hear 
it from your own lips: but you must tele- 
graph at once, and that will be next best, 
She has some worrying business—things that 
she hates to look after—and this will give 
her a little heart.” 

“What a bore!” said Pippo, with his crest 
down and the light gone out of him. He 
gave himself up to the dogs who had been 
jumping about him, biding their time. 
** Yarrow knew,” he said laughing, to get the 
water out of his eyes. ‘He gave me a cheer 
whenever he saw me, dear old fellow—and 
little Risky too x 

“And only granny forgot,” said Mrs, 
Dennistoun, “that was very hard upon you, 
Pippo; my thoughts were all with your 
mother. And I couldn’t think how you could 
get back at this time——” 

“Well,” said the boy, ““my work’s over, you 
know. There’s nothing for a fellow to do 
after he’s got the scholarship. I needn’t go 
back at all—unless you and my mother wish 
it. I’ve—in asort of a way, done everything 
that I can do. Don’t laugh at me, granny !” 

“Laugh at you, my boy! It is likely I 
should laugh at you. Don’t you know I am 
as proud of you as your mother herself can 
be? Iam glad and proud,” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, “for I am glad for her as well as for 
you. Now, Pippo, you want something to 
eat.’ 

The boy looked up with a laugh. “ Yes, 
granny,” he said, “you always divine that 
sort of thing. I do.” 

Mrs. Dennistoun did not occupy her mind 
with any thought of that little unintentional 
and grateful jibe—that she always divined 
that sort of thing. Among the other great 
patiences of her life she had learnt to know 
that the mother and son, loving and tender 
as they were, had put her back unconsciously 
into the proper place of the old woman— 
always consulted, always thought of, never 
left out ; but divining chiefly that sort of thing, 
the actual needs, the more apparent thoughts 
of those about her. She knew it, but she 
did not dwell upon it—sometimes it made 
her smile, but it scarcely hurt her, and never 
made her bitter, she comprehended it all so 
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well. 
himself to the dogs for a minute or two, 
making them almost too happy. Then, at 
the very climax of riotous enjoyment, cast 
them off with a sudden, “ Down, Yarrow!” 
which took all the curl in a moment out of 
the noble tail with which Yarrow was sweep- 
ing all the unconsidered trifles off Mrs. Den- 
nistoun’s work-table. The young autocrat 
walked to the window as he shook off his 
adoring vassal, and stared out for a little while 
with his hands deeply dug into his pockets. 
And then a new idea came into Pippo’s head ; 
the most brilliant new idea, which restored at 
once the light to his eyes and elevation to his 
crest. 
he had done justice to the excellent luncheon, 
while his grandmother, seated beside him in 


the dining-room with her knitting, looked | 


on with pride and pleasure and saw him eat. 
This was a thing, they were all of accord, 
which she always thoroughly understood. 

“You will run out now and telegraph to 
your mother. 
Ebury Street, Pippo.” 

“Yes, granny ; don’t you think now a fel- 
low of my age, having done pretty well and 


all that, might be trusted to—make a little | 


expedition out of his own head ?” 
“My dear! you have always been trusted, 
Pippo, you know. I can’t remember when 


your mother or I either have shown any want | 


»” 


of trust 

“Oh, it’s not that,” said Pippo confused. 
“T know I’ve had lots, lots—far more than 
most fellows—of my own way. 


that exactly. I meant without consulting 


any one, just to do a thing out of my own | 


head.” 


“T have no doubt it will be quite a right | 
thing, Pippo; but I should know better if | 


you were to tell me.” 


“That would scarcely be doing it out of | 
But 1) 


my own head, would it, granny ? 
can’t keep a thing to myself ; now Musgrave 
can, you know; that’s the great difference. 


I suppose it is having nobody but my mother | 


and you, who always spoil me, that has made 
me that I can’t keep a secret.” 


“Tt is something about making it up to | 


Musgrave for not winning the scholarship ?” 

Philip grew red all over with a burning 
blush of shame. “What a beast I am!” he 
said. “You will scarcely believe me, but I 
had forgotten that—though I do wish I could. 
I do wish there was any way No, 
granny, it was all about myself.” 

“ Well, my dear?” she said in her benig- 
nant, all-indulgent grandmother's voice. 


Meanwhile Pippo, left alone, devoted | 


He said nothing of this, however, till | 


She is in the old rooms in | 


It was not | 


“Tt is no use going beating about the bush,” 
“Granny, I’m not going to tele- 
I'll run up to London by 


| he said. 
graph to mamma. 
the night mail.” 
“Pippo !” 
“Well, it isn’t so extraordinary; natu- 
| rally I should like to tell her better than to 
write. It didn’t quite come off, my telling it 
to you, did it? but my mother will be ex- 
cited about it—and then it will be a surprise 
seeing me at all—and then if she is worried 
_by business it will be a good thing to have 
|me to stand by her. And—why there are 
_a hundred reasons, granny, as you must see. 
| And then I should like it above all.” 
“My dear,” said Mrs. Dennistoun trem- 
| bling a little. She had time during this long 
| speech to collect herself, to get over the first 
shock, but her nerves still vibrated. “In 
' ordinary circumstances, I should think it an 
excellent plan. And you have worked well 
| for it, and won your holiday ; and your mo- 
ther always enjoys wandering about town 
with you. Still, Pippo P 

“ Now what can there be against it?” the 
boy said, with the same spark of fire coming 
into his blue eyes which had often been seen 
in Elinor’s hazel ones. He was like the 
| Comptons, a refined image of his father, with 
| the blue eyes and very dark hair which had 
once made Phil Compton irresistible. Pippo 
had the habit, I am sorry to say, of being a 
| little impatient with his grandmother. Her 
| objections seemed old-world and obsolete at 
the first glance. 

“The chief thing against it is that I don’t 
think your mother—would wish it, Pippo.” 
“Mamma—think me a bore, perhaps!” 
| the lad cried, with a laugh of almost scorn- 
ful amusement at this ridiculous idea. 

“She would never, of course, think you a 
| bore in any circumstances—but she will be 
very much confined—she could not take you 
with her to—lawyers’ offices. She will 
scarcely have any time to herself.” 

“What is this mysterious 
granny ?” 
| Indeed, Pippo, I can scarcely tell you. 
| It is something connected with old times— 

that she wishes to have settled and done 
| with. I didnot inquire very closely; neither, 
| I think, should you. You know your poor 
| mother has had troubles in her life—-” 

“Has she?” said Pippo, with wide open 
eyes. “I have never seen any. I think 
perhaps, don’t you know, Granny, ladies— 
make mountains of molehills—or so at least 
people say y 

“Do they ?” said Mrs. Dennistoun with a 


business, 
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laugh. “So you have begun to learn that 
sort of thing already, Pippo, even here at 
the end of the world ! ” 

Pippo was a little mortified by her laugh, 
and a little ashamed of what he had said. 
It is very tempting at eighteen to put ona 
man’s superiority, yet he was conscious that 
it was perhaps a little ungenerous, he 
who owed all that ke was and had to these 
two ladies ; but naturally he was the more 
angry because of this. 

“1 suppose,” he said, “that what is in every 
book that ever was written is likely to be 
true! But that has nothing to do with the 
question. I won't do anything against you 
if you forbid me absolutely, granny ;_ but 
short of that I will go 

Mrs. Dennistoun looked at the boy with 
all the heat in him of his first burst of inde- 
pendence. It is only wise to compute the 
forces opposed to one before one launches a 
command which one may not have force to 
ensure obedience to. He said that he would 
not disobey her “ absolutely ” with his lips ; 
but his eyes expressed a less dutiful senti- 
ment. She had no mind to be beaten in 
such a struggle. Elinor had complained of 
her mother in her youth that she was too 
reasonable, too unwilling to command, too 
reluctant to assume the responsibility of an 
act ; and it was not to be supposed that she 
had mended of this, in all the experience she 
had had of her impatient daughter, and 
under the influence of so many additional 
years. She looked at Philip, and concluded 
that he would at least find some way of 
eluding her authority if she exercised it, and 
it did not consist with her dignity to be 
either “ absolutely ” or partially disobeyed. 

“You forget,” she said, “that I have 
never taken such authority upon me since 
you were a child. I will not forbid you to 
do what you have set your heart upon. I 
can only say, Philip, that I don’t think your 
mother would wish you to go i 

“Tf that’s all, granny,” ‘said the boy, “I 
think I can take my mother into my own 
hands. But why do you call me Philip? 
You never call me that but when you are 
angry.” 

“Was I ever angry?” she said with a 
smile; “but if we are to consider you a 
man, looking down upon women, and taking 
your movements upon your own responsi- 
bility, my dear, it would be ridiculous that 
you should be little Pippo any more.” 

“Not little Pippo,” he said with a boyish 
complacent laugh, rising up to his full height. 
A young man nearly six feet high, with a 





scholarship in his pocket, how is he to be 
expected to take the law from his old grand- 
mother as to what he is to do ? 

And young Philip did go to town trium- 
phantly by the night mail. He had never 
done such a thing before, and his sense of 
manly independence, of daring g, almost of 
adventure, was more delightful than words 
could say. There was not even anyone, ex- 
cept the man who had driven him in to 
Penrith, to see him away, he who was gene- 
rally accompanied to the last minute by pre- 
cautions, and admonitions, and farewells. To 
feel himself dart away into the night with 
nobody to look back to on the platform, no 
gaze half smiling half tearful to follow 
him, was of itself an emancipation to Pippo, 
He was a good boy and no rebel against the 
double maternal bond which had lain so 
lightly yet so closely upon him all his life. 
It was only for a year or two that he had 
suspected that this was unusual, or even 
imagined that for a growing man the sway of 
two ladies, and even their devotion, might 
make others smile. Perhaps he had been a 
little more particular in his notions, in his 
manners, in his fastidious dislike to dirt and 
careless habits, than was common in the 
somewhat rough north country school which 
had so risen in scholastic note under the last 
head master, but which was very far from 
the refinements of Eton. And lately it had 
begun to dawn upon him that a mother and 
a grandmother to watch over him and care 
for him in everything might be perhaps a 
little absurd for a young man of his ad- 
vanced age. Thus his escapade, which was 
against the will of his elder guardian, and 
without the knowledge of his mother—which 
was entirely his own act, and on his own 
responsibility, went to Philip’s head, and 
gave him a sort of intoxication of pleasure. 
That his mother should be displeased, really 
displeased, should not want him—incredible 
thought ! never entered into his mind save 
as an unaccountable delusion of granny’s. 
His mother not want him! All the argu- 
ments in the world would never have got 
that into young Pippo’s head. 

Mrs. Dennistoun waking up in the middle 
of the night to think of the boy rushing on 
through the dark on his adventurous way, 
recollected only then with much confusion 
and pain that she ought to have telegraphed 
to Elinor—who might be so engaged as to 
make it very embarrassing for her in her 
strange circumstances to see Pippo—that the 
boy was coming. In her agitation she had 
forgotten this precaution. Was it perhaps 
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true, as the young ones thought, that she was | 
getting a little slower in her movements, a 


little dulled in her thoughts ? 


CHAPTER XL. 


JoHN TATHAM had in vain attempted to | 
persuade Elinor to come to his house, to dine | 
there in comfort—he was going out himself | 
—so that at least in this time of excitement | 
and trouble she might have the careful service | 
and admirable comfort of his well-managed 
house. Elinor preferred her favourite lodg- 
ings and a cup of tea to all the luxuries of 
Halkin Street. And she was fit for no more 
consultations that night. She had many, 
many things to think of, and some new 
which as yet she barely comprehended. The 
rooms in Ebury Street were small, and they 
were more or less dingy, as such rooms are ; 
but they were comfortable enough, and had 
as much of home to Elinor as repeated visits 
there with all her belongings could give 
them. The room in which she slept was 
next to that in which her boy had usually 
slept. That was enough to make it no 
strange place. And I need not say that it 
became the scene of many discussions during 
the few days that followed. The papers by 
this time were full of the strange trial which 
was coming on: the romance of commercial 
life and ruin-—the guilty man who had been 
absent so long, enjoying his ill-gotten gains, 
and who now was dragged back into the 
light to give an account of himself—and of 
other guilt perhaps less black than his own, 
yet dreadful enough to hear of. The story 
of the destroyed books was a most remark- 
able and picturesque incident in the narrative. 
The. leading papers looked up their own 
account of the facts given at the time, and 
pointed out how evidently justified by the 
new facts made known to the public was the 
theory they had themselves given forth. As 
these theories, however, were very different, 
and as all claimed to be right, perhaps the 
conclusion was less certain than this an- 
nouncement gave warrant to believe. But 
each and all promised “ revelations” of the 
most surprising kind—involving some of the 
highest aristocracy, the democratic papers said 
—bringing to light an exciting story of the 
private relations between husband and wife, 
said those of society, and revealing a piquant 
chapter of social history hushed up at the 
time. It was a modest print indeed that 
contented itself with the statement that its 
readers would find a romance of real life in- 





volved in the trial which was about to take 


place. Elinor did not, fortunately, see all 
these comments. The Zimes and the Morning 
Post were dignified and reticent, and she did 
not read, and was indeed scarcely cognisant 
of the existence of most of the others. But 
the faintest reference to the trial was enough, 
it need hardly be said, to make the blood boil 
in her veins. 

It wasa curious thing in her state of mind, 
and with the feelings she had towards her 
husband’s family, that one of the first things 
she did on establishing herself in her Ebury 
Street rooms, was to look for an old 
“ Peerage” which had lain for several years 
she remembered on a certain shelf. Genteel 
lodgings in Ebury Street which did not 
possess somewhere an old “Peerage” would 
be out of the world indeed. She found it in 
the same corner as of old, where she had 
noted it so often, and avoided it as if it had 
been a serpent; but now the first thing she 
did, as soon as her tray was brought her, 
and all necessary explanations given, and the 
door shut, was to take the book furtively 
from its place, almost as if she were afraid 
of what she should see. What a list there was 
of sons of Lord St. Serf! some she had never 
known, who died young: and Reginald in 
India, and Hal who was so kind—what a 
good laugh he had, she remembered, not a 
joyless cackle like Mariamne’s, a good 
natural laugh, and a kind light in his eyes: 
and he had been kind. She could remember 
ever so many things, nothings, things that 
made a little difference in the dull, dull 
cloudy sky of a neglected wife. Poor Hal! 
and he too was gone, and St. Serf dying, 
and Pippo the heir !—Pippo was per- 
haps, for anything she knew, Lord Lomond 
now. 

To say that this did not startle Elinor, did 
not make her heart beat, did not open new 
complications and vistas in life, would be a 
thing impossible. Pippo Lord Lomond! Pippo, 
whom she had feared to expose to his father’s 
influence, whom she had kept apart, who did 
not know anything about himself except that 
he was her son—had she kept and guarded 
the boy thus in the very obscurity of life, in 
the stillest and most protected circumstances, 
only to plunge him suddenly at last, without 
preparation, without warning, into the fiery 
furnace of temptation, into a region where he 
might pardonably (perhaps) put himself be- 
yond her influence, beyond her guidance ? 
Poor Elinor! and yet she was not wholly to 
be pitied either. For her heart was fired by 
the thought of her boy’s elevation in spite of 
herself. It did not occur to her that such an 
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elevation for him meant something also for 
her. That view of the case she did not take 
into consideration for a moment. Nay, she 
did not think of it. But that Pippo should be 
Lord Lomond went through her like an arrow 
—like an arrow that gave a wound, acute and 
sharp, yet no pain, if such a thing could be said. 
That he should discover his father had been 
the danger before her all his life, but if he 
must find out that he had a father that was 
a way in which it might not be all pain. I 
do not pretend that she was very clear in all 
these thoughts. Indeed, she was not clear at 
all. John Tatham, knowing but one side, 
had begun to think vaguely of Elinor what 
Elinor thought of her mother, that her mind 
was not quite as of old, not so bright nor so 
vivid, not so clear in coming to a conclu- 
sion; had he known everything he might not 
have been so sure even on that point. But 
then had he known everything that Elinor 
knew, and been aware of what it was which 
Elinor had been summoned by all the force 
of old fidelity and the honour of her name to 
do, John would have been too much horri- 
fied to have been able to form an opinion. 
No, poor Elinor was not at all clear in her 
thoughts—less clear than ever after these 
revelations—the way before her seemed dark 


in whatever way she looked at it, complica- 


tions were round her on every side. She 
had instinctively, without a word said, given 
up that idea of flight. Who was it that said 
the heir to a peerage could not be hid ? John 
had said it, she remembered, and John was 
always right. If she was to take him away 
to the uttermost end of the earth, they would 
seek him out and find him. And then there 
was—his father, who had known all the time, 
had known and never disturbed her No 
wonder that poor Elinor’s thoughts were 
mixed and complicated. She walked up and 
down the room, not thinking, but letting 
crowds and flights of thoughts like birds fly 
through her mind ; no longer clear indeed as 
she had been wont to be, no longer coming 
to sudden, sharp conclusions, admitting pos- 
sibilities of which Elinor once upon a time 
would never have thought. 

And day by day as he saw her, John 
Tatham understood her less and less. He 
did not know what she meant, what she was 
going to do, what were her sentiments to- 
wards her husband, what were her intentions 
towards her son. He had found out a great 
deal about the case, merely as a case, and it 
began to be clear to him where Elinor’s part 
came in. Elinor Compton could not have 
appeared on her husband’s behalf, and whether 





there might not arise a question whether, 
being now his wife, her evidence could be 
taken on what had happened before she was 
his wife, was by no means sure—‘ Why didn’t 
they call your mother?” John said, as Mrs, 
Dennistoun also had said—but he did not 
at all understand, how could he ? the dismay 
that came over Elinor, and the “Not for the 
world” which came from her lips. He had 
come in to see her in the morning as he went 
down to his chambers, on the very morning 
when Pippo, quite unexpected and also not 
at all desired, was arriving at Euston Square. 

“Tt would have been much better,” he said, 
“in every way if they had called your mother 
—who of course must know exactly what you 
know, Elinor, in respect to this matter-——” 

“No,” said Elinor with dry lips. ‘She 
knows nothing. She—calculates back by 
little incidents—she does not remember : 
I—do r 

“ That’s natural, I suppose” said John with 
an impatient sigh and a half-angry look. 
“ Still—my aunt 

“Would do no good at all: you may be- 
lieve me, John. Don’t let us speak of this 
any more. I know what has to be done: 
my mother would twist herself up among her 
calculations—about Alick Hudson’s examina- 
tion and I know not what. Whereas I1— 
there is nothing, nothing more to be said. I 
thought I could escape, and it is your doing 
if I now see that I cannot escape. I can but 
hope that Providence will protect my boy. 
He is at school, where they have little time 
for reading the papers. He may never even 
see—or at least if he does he may think it is 
another Compton—some one whom he never 
heard of , 

“And how if he becomes Lord Lomond, as 
I said, before the secret is out?” 

“Oh, John,” cried Elinor, wringing her 
hands—“ don’t, don’t torment me with that 
idea now—let only this be past and then: 
Oh, I see, I see—I am not a fool—I perceive 
that I cannot hide him as you say if that hap- 
pens. But oh, John, for pity’s sake let this 
be over first! Let us not hurry everything 
on at the same time. He is at school. What 
do schoolboys care for the newspapers, especi- 
ally for trials in the law courts? Oh, let 
this be over first! A boy at school—and 
he need never know a 

It was at this moment that a hansom drew 
up, and a rattling peal came at the door. 
Hansoms are not rare in Ebury Street, and 
how can one tell in these small houses if the 
peal is at one’s own door or the next !— 
Elinor was not disturbed. She paid no at- 
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tention. She expected no one, she was 
afraid of nothing new for the present. Sure- 
ly, surely, as she said, there was enough for 
the present. It did not seem possible that 
any new incident should come now. 

“T do not want to torment you, Elinor— 
you may imagine I would be the last—I 


would only save you if I could from what | 


must be— What! what? who’s this !—PHILIP! 
the boy!” 

The door had burst open with an eager, 
impatient hand upon it, and there stood upon 
the threshold, in all the mingled excitement 
and fatigue of his night journey, pale, sleep 
in his eyes, yet happy expectation, exultation, 
the certainty of open arms to receive him, 
and cries of delight—the boy. He stood for 
a second looking into the strange yet familiar 
room. John Tatham had sprung to his feet 
and stood startled, hesitating, while young 
Philip’s eyes, noting him with a glance, 
flashed past him to the other more important, 
more beloved, the mother whom he had ex- 
pected to rush towards him with an outcry 
of joy. 

And Elinor sat still in her chair, struck 
dumb, grown pale like a ghost, her eyes wide 
open, her lips apart. The sight of the boy, 


her beloved child, her pride and delight, was 


as a horrible spectacle to Elinor. She stared 
at him like one horrified, and neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“Elinor!” cried John, terrified, ‘‘there’s 
nothing wrong. Don’t you see it’s Philip ? 
Boy, what do you mean by giving her such 
a fright ? She’s fainting, I believe.” 

“J— give her a fright!” cried, half in 
anguish, half in indignation, the astonished 
boy. 

“No, I’m not fainting. Pippo! there’s 
nothing wrong——at home?” Elinor cried, 
holding out her hand to him—coming to 
herself, which meant only awakening to the 
horror of a danger far more present than she 
had ever dreamt, and to the sudden sight 
not of her boy, but of that Nemesis which 
she had so carefully prepared for herself, 
and which had been awaiting her for years. 
She was not afraid of anything wrong at 
home. It was the first shield she could find 
in the shock which had almost paralysed her, 
to conceal her terror and distress at the sight 
of him from the astonished, disappointed, 
mortified, and angry boy. 

“TI thought,” he said, “you would have 
been glad to see me, mother! No, there’s 
nothing wrong at home.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” cried Elinor, 
feeling herself more and more a hypocrite as 





she recovered from the shock. “ Pippo, I 
was saying this moment that you were at 
school. The words were scarcely off my lips 
—and then to see you in amoment, standing 
there.” 

“T thought,” he repeated again, trembling 
with the disappointment and mortification, 
wounded in his cheerful, confident affection, 
and in his young pride, the monarch of all 
he surveyed—“I thought you would have 
been pleased to see me, mother!” 

“ Of course,” said John, cheerfully, “ your 
mother is glad to see you: and so am I, you 
impetuous boy, though you don’t take the 
trouble of shaking hands with me. He 
wants to be kissed and coddled, Elinor, and 
I must be off to my chambers. But I should 
like to know first what’s up, boy? You’ve 
got something to say.” 

“Pippo, what is it, my dearest? You did 
give me a great fright, and I am still nervous 
a little. Tell me, Pippo: something has 
brought you—your uncle John is right. I 
can see it in your eyes. You’ve got some- 
thing to tell me!” 

The tired and excited boy looked from 
one to another, two faces both full of a veiled 
but intense anxiety, looking at him as if 
what they expected was no good news. He 
burst out into a big, hoarse Jaugh, the only 
way to keep himself from crying. ‘“ You 
don’t even seem to remember anything about 
it,” he cried, flinging himself. down in the 
nearest chair; “and for my part I don’t care 
any longer whether any one knows or not.” 

And Elinor, whose thoughts were on such 
different things—whose whole mind was 
absorbed in the question of what he could 
have heard about the trial, about his father, 
about the new and strange future before 
him—gazed at him with eyes that seemed hol- 
lowed out all round with devouring anxiety. 
“ What is it?” she said, “what is it? For 
God’s sake tell me ! What have you heard?” 

It goes against all prejudices to imagine 
that John Tatham, a man who never had 
had a child, an old bachelor not too tolerant 
of youth, should have divined the boy better 
than his mother. But he did, perhaps be- 
cause he was a lawyer, and accustomed to 
investigate the human countenance and eye. 
He saw that Philip was full of something of 
his own, immediately interesting to himself ; 
and he cast about quickly in his mind what 
it could be. Not that the boy was heir to a 
peerage : he would never have come like this 
to announce that: but something that Philip 
was cruelly disappointed his mother did not 
remember. This passed through John’s 
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mind like a flash, though it takes a long 
time to describe. ‘ Ah,” he said, “I begin 
to divine. Was not there something about 
a—scholarship ?” 

“ Pippo!” cried Elinor, lighting up great 
lamps of relief, of sudden ease and quick- 
coming joy, in her brightened eyes and face. 
“My boy! you’ve won your battle! You've 
got it, you've got it, Pippo! And your 
foolish, stupid mother that thought for a 
moment you could rush to her like this with 
anything but good news !” 

It took a few moments to soothe Pippo 
down, and mend his wounded feelings. “I 
began to think nobody cared,” he said, “ and 
that made me that I didn’t care myself. Td 
rather Musgrave had got it, if it had not 
been to please you all. And you never 
seemed so much as to remember—only Uncle 
John!” he added after a moment, with a half 
scorn which made John laugh at the never- 
failing candour of youth. 


“Only the least important of all,” he said, 
“It was atrocious of the ladies, Philip. 
Shake hands, my boy, I owe you five pounds 
for the scholarship. And now I'll take 
- off, which will please you most of 
a “gg 

He went down-stairs, laughing to himself 
all the way, but got suddenly quite grave as 
he stepped outside—whether because he re- 
membered that it does not become a Q.C. 
and M.P. to laugh in the street, or for 
other causes, it does not become us to attempt 
to say. 

And Elinor meanwhile made it up to her 
boy amply, and while her heart ached with 
the question what to do with him, how to 
dispose of him during those dreadful following 
days, behaved herself as if her head too was 
half turned with joy and exultation, only 
tempered by the regret that Musgrave, who 
had worked so hard, could not have got the 
| scholarship too. 
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2 hb various wonders may one see or 

hear of in Greece,” says Pausanias 
in his description of Olympia, “but the 
Eleusinian mysteries and Olympic games 
seem to exhibit, more than anything else, 


the divine purpose.” These words are full 
of significance. In the Eleusinian mysteries 
the human mind was initiated by symbols 
and rites into the spiritual government of 
the world. The Olympic games developed 
that healthful beauty of the body which has 
never been equalled in any other race. The 
games, as well as the mysteries, were a 
divine ordinance. Zeus himself, tradition 
said, had instituted them. A magnificent 
temple, second only to the Parthenon, had 
arisen at Olympia, and there stood the 
masterpiece of Phidias, the gold and ivory 
statue of the god. The glory has departed 
from the sanctuary, but in the pronaos or 
vestibule there are still the remains of a 
mosaic pavement, which is highly interest- 
ing as being probably the most ancient 
Greek mosaic that is now extant. It was 
found by the French in 1829, when they 
undertook a scientific expedition to the 
Morea, and explored, among other places, 
the site of Olympia. Unlike the later 
mosaics, which were composed of tessere 
or cubes, it was made with small pebbles 
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from the river Alpheus. It consisted of 
several compartments. In each of the two 
centre ones was represented a Triton sur- 
| rounded by meander and palm-leaf borders. 
| One of the Tritons blows out of a shell, and 
on his curled tail sits a love god. 

Letronne believed the mosaic to be of the 
same date as the construction of the temple. 
Furtwiingler shows that it cannot be earlier 
than the fourth century. It was found 
covered over by a Roman pavement of 
coloured marble, and since it has been un- 
covered it has been greatly injured by expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. According to a 
tradition, a pavement of pebbles, represent- 
ing an eagle, existed in the Temple of Delphi, 
and this may have been the earliest form of 
mosaic in Greece. 

Like the other arts, it no doubt adorned 
the temples before it ministered to the 
luxury of private individuals, but it would 
seem from an anecdote told by Galen 
about Diogenes, that, in the days of the 
Cynic, mosaic pavements already ornamented 


the increasing luxury which was introduced 
into private life under the successors of 
Alexander, and the paintings on the walls 
began to be reproduced in mosaic pave- 
ments. We hear even of ships being paved 





the houses of the rich. The art spread with 
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in mosaic. Thus Hieron II. of Syracuse had 
the floor of his gorgeous ship inlaid with 
mosaic representations from the Iliad. 

The great period of mosaic art was pro- 
bably the third and second centuries B.C., 
when it appears to have been the fashion at 
Alexandria to decorate the houses with 
marble panelling, and when the pictures, 
being thus excluded from the walls for want 
of room, had to find a refuge in the pave- 
ments. There is a striking illustration of 
this at Pompeii, in the house of the Faun, 
where the wall decoration consists of imita- 
tion marble panels and the floors are inlaid 
with magnificent mosaics. 

The earliest example of marble wall deco- 
ration within Pliny’s knowledge was in 
the palace of Mausolus, at Halicarnassus. 
Whether at that time this decoration was 
combined with mosaic floors we know not, 
but Sir C. Newton found remains of Hellenic 
tesselated pavements at Halicarnassus which 
correspond in beauty of workmanship with 
the Pompeian mosaics; and he contrasts their 
finish with the coarse later Roman ones 
found on the same site. 

Among the few names of mosaicists that 
have come down to us, Sosus, who worked 
at Pergamon, ranks foremost. This king- 


dom had produced a school of sculptors, who 
had carried the expression of the emotions 
to an intensity of realism at which plastic 


art had hitherto not aimed. The same 
realistic tendency, though in a different 
form, gave an impetus to mosaic. Sosus 
selected an original and eminently charac- 
teristic subject, an unswept floor with the 
remnants of a banquet, well known as the 
asarotus wcus. In one of the compartments, 
probably the centre, were the doves on the 
edge of a bowl, which Pliny described and 
with which most of us are familiar. The 
copy which is in the Capitol was found in 
Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli. Sosus had many 
imitators, and the word “ asarotum ” became 
almost synonymous with mosaic pavement. 
A representation of an unswept floor was 
found on the Aventine, and is now in the 
Lateran Museum. It bears the signature 
Heraklitos, and in it may be seen meat and 
fish bones, shells, vegetables, fruit, and a 
mouse nibbling a nut. The bowl with the 
doves, too, was variously imitated. In the 
Naples Museum there is a mosaic, found at 
Pompeii, representing three parrots on the 
edge of a water bowl watched by a cat. 
The idea is evidently inspired by the doves 
of Sosus. 

Mosaic pavements were known to the 





Romans in the days of the poet Lucilius, 
who fought in the Numantine War, for he 
alludes to them in a line which is quoted by 
Pliny. They no doubt at that time existed 
at Pompeii, but they did not become general 
in Rome till the time of Sulla. It is re- 
corded of him that he laid a mosaic pave- 
ment in the temple of Fortune at Preneste, 
which he restored with great magnificence 
after he had taken the town from Marius. 
Some archeologists, among others Mont- 
faucon and Mazois, have attempted to 
identify this mosaic with the one which was 
found in the seventeenth century at Pales- 
trina (the old Preneste), and is now in the 
Barberini palace there, but conclusive reasons 
show that the latter is of a later date. This 
curious mosaic, with its vivid bird’s-eye views 
of Upper Egyptian scenery during the over- 
flow of the Nile, has given rise to much 
speculation and discussion, and it is now 
generally believed to be a reminiscence of 
Hadrian’s travels in Egypt. Its discovery 
was an event, and excited much enthusiasm 
among the artists of the time, including Carlo 
Maratti and Poussin. In their day the trea- 
sures of Pompeii and Herculaneum had not 
yet been disclosed ; the baths of Titus had 
been covered up again after Raphael’s explo- 
rations, and of ancient painting little or 
nothing was known except the Nozze Aldo- 
brandini. Poussin was an ardent admirer 
and student of antiquity. He copied the 
Nozze Aldobrandini. Inspired by the genius 
of Timanthes, he drew a veil over the face 
of Agrippina in his picture of the death-bed 
of Germanicus as the supreme expression 
of an inexpressible grief, and he borrowed 
various motives from the mosaic of Palestrina 
for his pictures of the arrival of the Holy 
Family in Egypt and Moses on the Nile. 
Several mosaics with Egyptian scenery have 
been found, and they are believed by some 
critics to be copied from the celebrated car- 
pets of Alexandria. Maspero traces the 
composition of the Palestrina mosaic, in the 
first instance, to the paintings in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs, which the Greco-Roman 
artist had probably in his mind when de- 
signing the various scenes. These mosaics 
are all inferior in workmanship to the best 
Pompeian ones. 

Egyptian influences pervade the pictorial 
art of the Greco-Roman period, and are due 
to many causes. There was a constant 
communication and trade between Italy 
and Alexandria ; the Egyptian cults had 
penetrated into Italy, and Greek art and 
culture came to the Romans in a great 
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Rome originated. Several Roman 
Emperors undertook the journey. 

F r > 
which lasted from about nine to 
twelve days, between the ports of 
Puteoli and Alexandria. Hadrian, 
the travelling emperor of an- 
tiquity, was there twice, and on 
his return he surrounded himself 
in his villa of Tibur with Egyp. 
tian works of art of every descrip- 
tion. 

It would take too long to speak 
of the interesting mosaics that 
have been found in every part of 
the Roman Empire. Whether we 
go to Spain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, or North Africa, 
wherever the Romans pursued 
their conquests, we meet with 
those curious and often beautiful 
tesselated floors, of which there 
are more than one hundred and 
eighty in Great Britain alone. 
Many of those that were dis- 
covered have perished, and are 
only remembered by descriptions 
and drawings, such as those at 
Bavay, Metz, Aix-en-Provence, 
Sagonta (Murviedro), Varhely in 
Transylvania. “It is,” says La- 
borde, “as if those precious re- 
mains of antiquity had only es- 
caped from the invasion of the 

 Spes,”’ from the Santangelo Collection, Naples. barbarians to be abandoned, 
many centuries after, to the neg- 
lect of civilised nations.” 

measure through Alexandria. Rome de-| Innumerable subjects have been repro- 
pended largely on Egypt for its corn, for its | duced in the mosaic pavements. At Italica, 
writing material, the papyrus, which did not | near Seville, we find a chariot-race; at 
grow in Sicily till centuries later, and for | Selecta, in Tunis, fish and crustaceans; at 
many of the luxuries of life, while Italy | Portus Magnus, in Algiers, representations 
provided Egypt with timber and wool.|from mythology; at Trier, in Germany, 
Egypt offered to Roman travellers not only | scenes from the arena; in British Roman 
the advantages of a superior climate but | pavements, Orpheus playing the lyre, Bac- 
also those of a brilliant civilisation. Its | chus on his panther, the rape of Ganymede, 
physicians no less than its climate attracted | the Medusa’s head, and tritons and dolphins, 

the sick, for until Pergamon had produced | which are very favourite subjects. 
the famous Galen, the doctors of Egypt| As the art of painting had declined and 
were unrivalled in their fame. Its ancient | become purely decorative, the taste for imitat- 
monuments drew the lover of religious and | ing painting with other materials increased. 
historical associations, while the world-re- | Ingenuity tried to make up for the want of 
nowned Museum or University of Alexan-| creative power. Whether it went so far as 
dria was the favourite resort of the student | to apply mosaic to the plastic art is a dis- 
and the philosopher. The Ptolemies had | puted question. There are a few mosaic 
been the patrons of art and of artists. There | bas-reliefs in existence, among others two, 
had been distinguished Alexandrian painters, | commonly called Spes and Hermes, in the 
and it was probably among them that the | Santangelo collection at Naples, but their 
method of wall decoration which we admire | antiquity has been disproved by Engelmann. 
in the Campanian towns and in the ruinsof | Cesar, we are told, carried the materials 
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for his pavements with him, but in general 
the Romans made use of the produce of the 
country. In Great Britain the pavements are 
composed of tesserze made of British stones, 
burnt clay, and sometimes, but rarely, glass 
paste. Occasionally a hard white calcareous 
stone is introduced, which Mr. Morgan says 
resembles the Palombino marble of Italy, and 
which was very likely imported. The finest 
mosaic floors have been found in Italy itself, 
and nowhere do we meet with a greater 
variety than at Pompeii, from the simplest 
designs to that masterpiece of mosaic painting, 
the Battle of Issus. Professor Zahn says he 
did not find a single room at Pompeii which 
was not paved in mosaic, including the com- 
position called opus signinum, which had been 
invented at Signia (Segni). This consisted 
of a layer of lime mixed with crushed tiles or 
pottery, a very solid and durable composi- 
tion, which had somewhat the appearance of 
red granite. Specimens of it were shown 
among the Roman antiquities from Silchester 
at Burlington House last winter. Sometimes 
lines or designs in black or white were intro- 
duced into it. A further development was 
to make a pavement entirely of black or 
white cubes embedded in lime and intersected 
with white or black lines. Tho designs, 


simple at first, became 
more and more compli- 
cated, and by degrees 
various colours were 
introduced till we come 
to the reproduction of 


paintings.* All the 
successive stages are 
represented at Pompeii, 
though they do not 
follow in order of time, 


* The mosaics had several tecn- 
nical names, some of which have 
puzzled archeologists. The opus 
tesselatum was made with tesser@ 
or cubes of various materials. The 
opus vermiculatum was the finest 
and most elaborate kind. It repre= 
sented subjects, and probably de- 
rived its name from the shape of 
the tesserae, The opus sectile was 
composed of stone slabs of diffe- 
rent shapes and sizes, like the 
Florentine mosaic, and though a 
few subject representations have 
been found in it, it was most 
adapted for geometrical designs, 
and therefore most used when 
subject pictures vanished out of 
the pavements. The Greek word 
lithostroton usually mdicated the 
highest order of mosaic pavement, 

e name opus musivum did not 
come into use till later, and was 
chiefly applied to ceilings or walls. 
It is probably derived like mu- 
seum from the Greek mousa, 
muse, which is-also the origin of 

© word mosaic. The artists 
were called musivarii. 
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as some of the best are the earliest. The 
materials used were marble, stone, coloured 
clay, or vitrified paste, but it is not always 
easy to distinguish between them. Mazois 
found that most of the pavements at Pom- 
peii were made of the latter substance, 
which he calls “une pate moins vitrifiée, il 
est vrai, que la pate d’email dont on se sert 
pour les mosaiques modernes, mais d’une 
égale dureté.” Zahn believes that the mo- 
saics done before the earthquake were chiefly 
made of marbles, and those of the latter 
period, when Pompeii was restored, of glass 
paste: but it is probable that glass paste 
was used where it was convenient, to pro- 
duce more vivid colouring. Sir C. New- 
ton found tessere of a vitreous composition 
both in the Hellenic and Roman pavements 
of Halicarnassus. In Christian days, when 
mosaic was almost entirely applied to wall 
decoration, the use of glass became more 
common, and precious stones were more fre- 
quently used. There are few examples of 
mosaic wall decoration at Pompeii. They 
| consist of some columns and niches for foun- 
tains made with shells and glass paste, and 
representations of Achilles at Scyros, the 
three Graces, and the dispute between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, which have all three 








Actors playing and dancing.—By Dioscorides of Samos. 
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“Cave Canem,” from the house of the Tragic Poet, Pompeit. 


been found in the Casa di Apollo, and in 
which glass paste was also used. 

On entering a Pompeian house we are 
often greeted with the word Salve or Have in 
mosaic on the threshold, or by a dog in 


mosaic. A real dog was generally kept by 
the porter in the ostiwm or entrance-hall, and 
in one instance the remains of the dog were 
found close to his picture in mosaic. One 


of these dogs, attacking a wild boar, with the | 


”? 


inscription “Cave Torquatum,” is now at 
Chantilly ; two are in the Naples Museum. 
Another may be seen on the spot in the 
house of Jucundus. 

Among the finest Pompeian mosaics, there 
are two which are specially interesting from 
being signed. One of them represents a 
comic scene of actors playing on musical 
instruments, a replica of which was found on 
a Pompeian fresco. ‘The other represents 
actors sitting at a table. Winckelmann, 
who was present at the excavation of the 
last in 1764, describes them both, and says 
they were composed of glass paste—a fact 
which has been confirmed by later artists. 
Both mosaics are of very delicate workman- 
ship, and were found inserted in the centres 
of two much coarser mosaic pavements—a 
not unusual practice. In the left top corner 


of each is inscribed in Greek, “ Dioscorides | 





of Samos made it.” This is all 
we know of the artist, but his 
name is a valuable addition to 
the very few names of mosaicists 
that have come down to us, and 
one among many proofs that the 
artistic work in the Roman do- 
minions was chiefly carried on 
by Greeks. These mosaics were 
found in the Street of the Tombs, 
in the same house which con- 
tained the lovely frescoes of the 
dancing Bacchantes, Centaurs, 
and rope-dancing Satyrs, so well 
known to lovers of art, and it is 
difficult to imagine more perfect 
surroundings than the exquisite 
view over the Bay of Naples, and 
the wonders of art which the 
owner of that house enjoyed. 
The house of the Tragic Poet 
received its name from the re- 
markable mosaic representing 
actors rehearsing and dressing for 
the play ; the Casa del Labirinto, 
from a pavement with Theseus 
killing the Minotaur. The latter 
subject seems to have been as 
much a favourite in tesselated 
pavements as in vase paintings. Theseus 
is represented here bending over the fallen 
Minotaur, while a charming group of thir- 
teen Athenian youths and maidens are 
looking on in great alarm, the skull and 


‘scattered bones on the floor showing that 


the fourteenth of their number had already 
been devoured. The Minotaur, in accord- 
ance with his late art type, looks more 
pathetic than ferocious. The labyrinth is 
designated by a wall and two high-arched 
gates, and also by a border of black and 
white lines, which surrounds the picture. 
In the tablinum of the same house there is a 
mosaic floor where the labyrinth is repre- 
sented by a square of four meander patterns, 
similar to a pavement found at Salzburg and 
to one in the churchyard at Caerleon. Thus 
we have in this house the old tradition of 
the labyrinth as an intricate building, com- 
bined with the conventional pattern as seen 
on the coins of Cnossus, which survives in 
our modern mazes. Pliny notices the differ- 
ence. “We must not,” he says, “ compare 
the last [the Cretan labyrinth] to what we 
see on our mosaic pavements, or to the mazes 
formed in the fields for the amusement of 
children, and suppose it to be a narrow pas- 
sage, along which we may walk for many 
miles together, but we must picture to our- 
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selves a building filled with numerous doors 
and galleries, which continually mislead the 
visitor, bringing him back after all his wan- 
derings to the spot from which he first set 
out.” 

The house which, however, is most famous 
for its mosaics, is that of the Faun, which 
dates from the second century B.C., when 
the art of mosaic was probably brought from 
Alexandria. In the exedra of that remark- 


able house was excavated, on the 24th of | 
October, 1831, the finest mosaic that has | 


come down to us from pagan times—the 
battle fought at Issus between Alexander and 
Darius. It represents the moment when, 
according to Curtius, Darius is on the point 
of leaving his chariot to fly before Alex- 
ander. In the picture Alexander is seen 
dashing forward, while the Persians are fly- 
ing before him, and transfixing with his lance 
the Persian general who covers the retreat. 
A horse is brought by the side of the chariot 
of Darius to enable him to escape, but 
Darius forgets his own danger, and with a 
pathetic gesture turns round towards his 
fallen general. 

The historical truthfulness of the likenesses 

and costumes, the artistic sense with which 
the figures have been grouped, 
the various expressions of the 
faces, the display of noble action, 
not only in the conduct of Darius, 
but also in that of his follower, 
who gives his horse to the king 
and is himself going to meet a 
certain death, lend the highest 
interest to the picture and show 
what masters the Greeks were in 
that difficult branch of art, battle- 
painting. The different character- 
istics of Greeks and Persians have 
been observed in all their details. 
On Alexander’s breast-plate there 
is the Gorgon’s head, which the 
Greeks used as apotropaion, or 
averter of evil, while the Persians 
have on their garments (anaxyr- 
ides) embroidered griffins, and part 
of the same Asiatic emblem may 
be seen on what remains of their 
flag. Darius is distinguished by 
the high tiara which the king 
alone might wear. Even the Per- 
sian horses are characterized by 
their long manes, partly plaited 
and tied between the ears, while 
the mane of Bucephalus is short 
and stiff like those of the horses 
of the Parthenon. 





Opinions were at first divided as to 
whether the mosaic was composed of marbles 
or of coloured glass. Zahn believed that it 
was made with marbles, and the mosaicist 


| Rafaelli, in 1843, gave the same opinion, but 


it has since been suggested that both marbles 
and glass paste were used. Unfortunately 
the mosaic was found much damaged, and of 
the Greek army little remains except the 
upper part of Alexander and his horse. It 
is believed that it suffered during the Pom- 
peian earthquake, and that, all attempts at 
restoring it having failed, the damaged parts 
were covered with plaster as we see it now. 
The colours were brighter when it was first 
discovered. Exposure to the heat and damp 
made them fade, and the mosaic was accord- 
ingly removed after some time to the Naples 
Museum, where it is not so well seen as it 
was in its original place. 

Innumerable treatises in various languages 
have been written on this mosaic. In 1836 
more than thirty had already appeared ; the 
last days of Goethe were brightened by the 
sight of a coloured drawing of it, which Zahn 
had sent him, and on the 10th March, 1832, 
twelve days before his death, he wrote, “ It 
is beyond the power of our own and future 


 Cock-fight,” from Baie. 
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i ™ . eae rs 
generations to comment worthily on such a |own day women distinguish themselves jp 
wonder of art, and every attempt to explain | animal and battle-painting. 
and understand must bring us back to a| Other critics see in it a product of the 
sense of pure admiration.” historical school of art, which had developed 

There can be no doubt that this mosaic is | at Pergamon under the Attalid kings, and 
copied from a picture, and many conjectures 'there are features in the mosaic which, b 
have been made as to who the painter could their vivid pathos, remind one of the Per. 
have been. Philoxenus of Eretria painted a | gamene sculptures; but historical painting 
battle between Darius and Alexander, which | was of an earlier growth, and the pictorial 
Pliny describes as a work that has been un-| character of the sculptures has led to the 
surpassed, and which, for that reason, may | supposition that the artists may have drawn 
well have been copied. Other painters, no} some of their inspiration from paintings, 
doubt, painted the same subject, but the only | There is no reason, therefore, why the pic- 
one who is stated, though not on a very | ture should not belong to the time of Alex- 
trustworthy authority, to have painted the | ander, when Aristides had already moved the 
battle of Issus, is Helena, daughter of Timon | hearts of men by representations of stirring 
from Egypt, a contemporary of Alexander. | battle scenes. Welcker supports the opinion 
Vespasian thought her picture worthy to be | of Quatremére de Quincy, that in the original 
brought to Rome and placed in the Temple of | painting the figures were life-size, and that 
Peace. Welcker, Overbeck, Woermann, K. | they were reduced to about two-thirds by 
O. Miiller, are inclined to believe the mosaic | the mosaicist. Probably also the small de- 
was a copy of it, though it was executed long | fects of perspective are due to the copyist. 
before the picture was bronght to Italy. Between the columns of the same exedra 
There undoubtedly were Greek women | was found a beautiful mosaic border repre- 
painters of renown, and we have seen in our | senting the Nile with a hippopotamus, croco- 
dile, ichneumon, and 
ibis. In one of the 
ale, or wings, there 
is a representation 
of a cat killinga 
chicken, and ducks 
eating lotus leaves. 
This also may be 
called Egyptian, for 
though the Taren- 
tines and Etruscans 
had adopted the 
tame cat from the 
Egyptians, who had 
first domesticated 
it, it was not till 
much later that the 
Romans followed 
their example. No 
skeletons of cats 
have been excavated 
at Pompeii; not, as 
has been suggested, 
because they all 
made their escape, 
but because the 
domestic cat had not 
yet been introduced 
among the Romans, 
except as a curiosity 
in a few houses. 
The Greeks and Ro- 
mans tamed the 
“ Cat killing a chicken,” from the house of the Faun, Pompeii. weasel and the mar- 
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ten, and in ancient fable these act the part 
of enemies of the mouse. Opinions differ 
about the mosaic cat. Hehn sees in it the 
wild cat ; Lenormant the Persian cat. Per- 
haps some of us recognise our familiar friend, 
the tabby cat. 

In the ala corresponding to the one with 
the cat, there is a mosaic representing doves 
pulling a string of pearls out of an open 
casket, a subject which has been found also 
on the fresco of a tomb in the Villa Corsini. 
On the threshold of the atrium there was a 
magnificent border of flowers, fruit and 
masks intertwined ; in the large triclinium, a 
splendid mosaic of Acratus, the Bacchic 
demon, riding on a panther ; in another room, 
probably also a ¢riclinium, various fish and 
shells were admirably executed, and in one 
of the wci a lion. Except the doves and the | 
lion, these are all now in the Naples Museum. | 





The Pompeian pavements represent the 
best period of mosaic art, and the pavements 
of the second century A.D. show that it 
continued to flourish in Rome, but with the 
complete decay of Roman art generally, this 
art also declined. The Christians adopted 
it, and in some of their early mosaics we see 
the same mixture of Christian and pagan 
symbols as in the frescoes of the catacombs. 
The art was now, in a great measure, trans- 
ferred from the pavements to the walls. It 
lingered on, with intermittent flashes of 
revival, till in Italy for two centuries almost 
every trace of it disappears. The traditions 
of it were kept up all through the Dark Ages 
in the Eastern Empire, where the mosaicists 
formed a corporation and enjoyed special 
privileges ; and it was by Greek artists from 
Constantinople that the art was resuscitated 
in Italy in the eleventh century. 





DANGER’S TROUBLED NIGHT. 


By rue Avuruor or ‘‘BRITTA.”’’ 


V. 


UT it was nearer than Bill Archer 

thought. When Grace looked out of 

her window the following morning the wind 

was rumbling, the clouds were flying before 

a coming gale, and the white horses were 
racing over a grey and restless sea. 

“Poor Bill’s a better judge of the weather 
than I took him for,” said the girl to herself ; 
“the storm will be on us before evening.” 
Then she took up her father’s glass that she 
always kept beside her in her bedroom, and | 
directed it towards the Light. 

There it stood, stern, undaunted, and im- 
movable—securus in wndis—its ever-watchful 
eye half-closed, as it were, but none the 
less attentive to every sign and portent of 
the storm, as the dozing watchdog notes the 
approach of the stranger. 

“They’re signalling,” she said, half aloud 
to herself ; “a ball at the end of the yard- 
arm. It’s the signal for the attendant boat- | 
man. They’re wanting to communicate 
with the shore.” 

She ran into her mother’s room to tell her 
what she had noticed. The children tossed 
out of bed and flew to the window in their 
nightdresses to see if they too could make 
out the signal. 

“T daresay it’s nothing,” said Mrs. Tucker, 





yawning ; “something Jacob’s forgot, and 


wishes to have sent out to him before the 
storm grows stronger.” 

“There’s old Sandy, with Richard and 
Andrew and lame Peter,” Mattie remarked. 

“ That’s not Peter, Mattie,” said Benjamin. 

“’Tis Peter, stupid,” replied his sister. 
“Can't you see hislimp? They’re all going 
down to the boathouse. They look like 
drookit craws in their tarpaulins. They’ve 
got the boat outnow. They’ve jumped into 
it. Sandy’s handing them the oars. Now 
he’s jumping into it himself. My! if he 
did not nearly miss his footing. If Peter 


| had not catched him, he’d have been sure to 


fall. Now” 

“ They’re off,” said little Benjamin. 

“Yes; anda fine tossing they'll get be- 
fore they win across.” 

“Come away from the window, and go 
and get dressed at once, bairns. You'll 
catch your deaths of cold.” 

An hour, or an hour and a half later—it 
does not matter much—but it was about ten 
o’clock—there came a knock at the cottage 
door. Grace ran to open it, and there was 
old Sandy, dripping like a Triton, the rain 
pouring off the rim of his sou’wester, and 
his overall all flecked and spotted with the 
sea. 

“Come in, Sandy. 
amiss ?” 

“Can’t come in, Miss Grace, thankee,” 


Is there anything 
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replied the old fisherman, “I’m that weet, 
and there’s naethin’ wrang, so far as I can 
tell. They sent for me bit to tak’ some 
letters to the post ; and I’ve brocht this for 
you, or rather for your mother. The Licht- 
keeper tell’t me to be sure to gie it to yer- 
sel.” 

“ Allright, Sandy, and many thanks. 
a terrible day, isn’t it ?” 

“ Aye, we're like to hae a bit o’ a gale if 
this wind continues.” 

“A bit of a gale, Sandy; then what do 
you call this ?” 

“This! O, this is naethin’—a fluff 0’ win’ 
like—that’s a’. Weel, gude mornin’ to you, 
miss.” 

Sandy’s pockets were evidently not water- 
proof. They had to dry Jacob’s letter on 
the top of the kitchen range before they could 
take it out of the envelope without tearing it. 
Then Gracie, at her mother’s request—for 
Mrs. Tucker frankly admitted “she was no 
scholard ” — proceeded to read it aloud for 
the family’s information. 

The first page contained nothing of any 
consequence, but when she turned the second 
Grace stopped short suddenly. 

“ Benjie and Mattie, run away to the other 
room for a minute,” said their sister. 

The children remonstrating, she took them 
by the shoulders and put them out. Then 
turning the key in the lock, 

“Listen to this, mother,’ and she read as 
follows :— 


It’s 


‘¢ Alick is in one of his moods, and has been 
pretty queer ever since I came off on Saturday 
night. He was worse when he came back from 
Kirk yesterday—said he had got bad news or some- 
thing of that sort on shore. He would not tell me 
what. He’s bothering me to make me promise that 
T’ll let him marry Gracie. He was so down last 
night that I thought of signalling for Tom Ballan- 
tyne. But he’s better this morning and going 
about his work all right—only he seems as if he was 
keeping out of my way—I suppose because I gave 
him my mind last night pretty freely about his non- 
sense about Gracie. Mind my clean clothes with the 
boat on Wednesday. ‘Tell Bill Archer I’ll see him 
on Saturday, or before it if I can.”’ 


There was nothing absolutely alarming in 
this letter, but it disquieted the two women 
nevertheless. Alick’s “moods” were no novel- 
ties. He had taken them often before ; and 
they were nothing more than fits of depres- 
sion, or “sulks” as Jacob sometimes called 
them. No doubt Mrs. Tucker was right. A 
man who indulged in vagaries of that kind 
was not a desirable partner for her husband, 
or for anyone ; and the melancholy, solitary 
life of a Lightkeeper was an “ill life” for such 





aman. But Alick’s moods were harmful 
only to himself. He was the most inoffensive 
creature in existence. Jacob said of him 
often, “He would not harm a fly.” A kinder 
or a more upright being never trod shoe- 
leather, and Jacob liked him and he liked 
Jacob. 

It wac the reference to Grace that was the 
disturbing element in Jacob’s communication, 
And yet it was nothing new. All the family 
—the very children knew of Alick’s penchant 
for Gracie ; and they laughed at it or jeered 
at it, according to each one’s individual bent 
—all exceptGrace, who only smiled and said 
nothing. 

But this time, though she said nothing, she 
did not smile. She put the letter in her 
pocket, and waited to hear what her mother 
had to say. 

Mrs. Tucker, being “no scholard,” was. 
not a quick thinker. Her perceptions were 
dull, though when once she got hold of 
an idea she held it with the grip of an 
octopus. 

“Just what I said the other night to your 
father,” she remarked. “It’s a pity and a 
shame that Jacob’s obliged to have Alick for 
a partner. Mark my words, Grace, he’ll have 
trouble from that man yet; and—it’s all your 
doing, Gracie !” 

* My doing, mother!” 

“Yes, your doing. If it hadn’t been for 
you Alick would have been a different man, 
and your poor father wouldn’t have been 
bothered and badgered with a dour, cranky, 
ill-tempered fellow like that.” 

‘But, mother, what have I done?” 

“What have you not done? Haven’t you 
been the cause of Alick’s glooming and glum- 
shing? O, you needn’t look so high and 
mighty. I want none of your hoity-toity 
airs: and I’m not afraid of themtoo. There! 
wait till I’m done, miss, if you please—that’s 
good manners, I believe. Doesn’t your own 
father say that it’s all on account of you that 
Alick’s taken the dumps? Wants to marry, 
you, forsooth, does he? Well, I am aston- 
ished. He’s only to hold up his little finger 
and you'd have him like a shot—yes, and 
say ‘Thank you kindly’ too!” 

Grace was boiling with indignation, but 
she bit her lip till it almost bled, and tried to 
hold her peace. 

But Mrs. Tucker, having now lost her tem- 
per, was determined that her daughter should 
lose hers too. There is no pleasure to be 
had out of a quarrel—and there is a good 
deal at times—unless both parties are heated 
to the same pitch. Then, and only then, a 
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quarrel becomes really exciting and enjoyable 
—to connoisseurs of such luxuries. 

“ Ay,” Mrs. Tucker went on, “you'd take 
Alick Chisholm—” 

“Alick Chisholm,” said Grace, now tho- 
roughly roused, ‘‘as if I cared that for Alick 
Chisholm,” snapping her fingersin her mother’s 
face. “As sure as | live, mother, if you ever 
mention his name again to me, I’ll—” She 
stopped short suddenly. 

“You'll what?” said her mother, with a 
sneer. “Something dreadful, no doubt. 
That’s what girls like you always say.” But 
she forbore to mention him nevertheless, 
for, in her heart of hearts, Mrs. Tucker had 
an idea that whatever Grace said she would 
do. 

“You'll see, if you provoke me,” retorted 
Grace. 

Then, without another word, she walked to 
the door, unlocked it, and dashed out of the 
room, nearly knocking down Mattie, whom 
with little Benjamin behind her she found 
crouched down behind it, listening and peer- 
ing through the keyhole. 


VI. 


As the day advanced the storm grew 


worse. 

At five in the evening the waves were 
breaking over the Olasey Rock; at six they 
were swirling down from the base of the 
Lighthouse itself. 

By sundown the gale was at its height, and 
very frightful the seascape was to look upon. 
When sea and wind and rain are locked 
together in deadly strife, it would tax the 
philosophy of a Lucretius, nay—it needs 
something more than philosophy—to stand 
by and observe the struggle unmoved. 

Grace passed a miserable day. 

She went about her household duties as 
usual, but as each was accomplished in its 
turn, she retreated to her room and left her 
mother to get on without her company as 
best she could. 

About half-past nine or ten she bade her 
a cold “ Good-night.” She had not yet for- 
given her, and did not mean to—for a bit. 

She went upstairs to her chamber and 
undressed. But before turning in she ad- 
vanced, as was her wont, to the window and 
pulled up the blind. Yes; the Light was 
there, of course, as usual. Amidst the ele- 
mental strife its ever-gleaming eye shone out 
clear and bright like the eye of Providence 
itself. 

The very sight of it lent greater unction 


4 





to her prayers. Yet she knew that in that 
quiet tower were hearts as unrestful, perhaps 
as wretched, as her own. 

Sighing at the thought of this, she 
extinguished her candle, and groped her way 
to her bed. 

She fell asleep at once. But somewhere 
about midnight, as she calculated afterwards, 
her rest was broken by a hideous dream. 
The exact particulars of it she never could 
accurately recall. But she could remember 
that Bill Archer was present in it, and her 
mother, and Alick Chisholm. Yes; that 
was the horror of it—Alick Chisholm in the 
guise of Apollyon, with his long vampire- 
like fingers fastened round the throat of a 
prostrate object—she could not say whether 
it Was man or woman, but she feltthat it was 
either her father or herself,—lying helpless 
and bleeding on the ground. 

She awoke with a start anda scream. Her 
head ached as if it would burst. She flew 
to the window to press it against the cool 
and shining glass. 

The storm was somewhat abated, though 
the wind was still high, and the rain dashed 
with intermittent fury against the casement. 
Between the riven banks of cloud a faint 
luminous haze hinted at rather than asserted 
the presence of amoon. At anyrate, the night 
was very dark, and as yet there were no 
signs of daylight. 

Suddenly, out of the murk and the black- 
ness, she saw a light spring up into the sky— 
then another—and another. Then a faint 
boom seemed to fall upon her ear. 

She needed no instructor to tell her what 
these signals were. They were the rockets 
and the guns of a vessel in distress. 

Flinging open the window she tried in vain 
to make out its whereabouts. All that she 
knew was that the vessel was being driven 
before the storm, and that right before her 
was the dreaded Olasey Rock. 

But there was the Light! 

She turned her eyes to where she knew 
the Lighthouse stood. Its form she could 
indeed dimly discern. But—God in Heaven! 
—the light was out. 

Something at that instant seemed to strike 
her on the breast, causing her infinite pain. 
She reeled back, and only saved herself from 
falling by clutching hold of the window 
frame. But her faintness passed away as 
suddenly as it had come on. The next mo- 
ment she was standing upright before her 
dressing-table, calmer, cooler, more collected 
than ever she had been in her life. And 
before her, plain and patent as her own 
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image in the glass stood—her duty. She 
recognised it at once. There was no dilly- 
dallying with her inclinations or her indo- 
lence. It had been revealed to her what she 
had to do, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
she made ready to do it. 

There are moments of inspiration in every 
one’s life—moments when the man or woman 
seems suddenly lifted up to his or her true 
level—moments which come to us without 
warning, and often without our knowing it. 
Seized and captured, they constitute to us, 
in after years, the most precious possessions 
of our lives. Lost and let slip, they hurl us 
back for all time to come among the common 
herd, who “nameless live and all unhonoured 
die.” 

Grace’s opportunity had arrived. Dress- 
ing herself hastily, she opened the closet or 
cupboard at theside of her bed, and took from 
it an old suit of waterproof clothing of her 
father’s. Thisshe proceeded to put on. She 
buttoned the tarpaulin jacket closely around 
her, tied the strings of the sou’wester under- 
neath her chin, and then taking her candle 
out of its socket fitted it carefully into 
an old ship’s lantern that stood on her 
mantelshelf. As she was putting the last 
touches to her toilet her eye fell on Bill 


Archer’s little moonstone butterfly brooch 
lying in its pasteboard box in front of her 


looking-glass. She lifted it from its recep- 
tacle and kissed it ; then hastily undoing her 
jacket she fixed it securely in the bodice of 
her dress. After a hurried glance round, she 
opened her door and crept noiselessly down 
stairs. She paused for a moment as she 
passed her mother’s door, as if debating 
within herself whether she would enter and 
awake her. But if such was her idea it was 
abandoned as soon as formed. Her mother 
was not a woman who would understand 
what she had it in her heart to do. 

Unlocking the front door with the caution 
and circumspection of a thief, she closed it 
carefully behind her, and at once took her 
way towards Tom Ballantyne’s cottage. All 
was dark there, of course, and still. Tom 
slept like the dead, but she was bound to 
wake him. Battering on the door with the 
iron heel of her boot she at length succeeded 
in rousing him. He came down to the door, 
grumbling and shivering. 

Who was there? he asked; what was 
wanted with him at that hour of night ? 

In a single word Grace explained her 
errand. The light in the tower was out— 
there was something wrong. Tom would 
have to get up, summon the attendant boat- 





men and his crew, and put off at once to the 
lighthouse. 

What! in sic a nicht, and wi’ sic a sea! 
Was Grace mad? No boat could live in sic 
a tempest. He was na bund to imperil his 
life an’ the lives o’ a’ these men 

““As you please,” said Grace; “I’ve told 
you. You know what the Commissioners 
will say to you. Do as you like.” 

Before he could utter another syllable she 
was gone. 

On and on she went along the deserted 
Row, battling with the wind, with one feel- 
ing only in her heart, that that night at 
least, her mission was to struggle; never 
heeding the rain, though it battered against 
her face, cutting her skin—so it felt—almost 
like the lash of a whip; till she came toa 
little white house standing out by itself—a 
house which, unlike all the others, had its 
doors and windows turned away from the 
sea, as if it designed to turn its back on 
storm and wind and tempest. 

This was where Bill Archer’s parents lived, 
and that little room up-stairs with the small 
window in the gable, was his chamber. To 
her astonishment, she saw a light burning 
within it. She had not time to waste in 
attempting to solve the mystery. If Bill 
was within, it behoved her to get him. She 
took up a handful of gravel and threw it 
up against the window. A black figure rose 
instantly to its feet, and advanced towards 
it. It was Bill. 

“ Hush !” exclaimed the girl, as he opened 
the lattice. ‘It is I—Grace! Come down! 
I have need of you, Bill!” 

* All right,” he answered. 
open the door.” 

*‘T haven’t time to come in,” she returned. 
“Tm going out to the Rock. The light’s 
out—there’s something wrong, and there’s a 
ship driving down upon it from the nor’ard. 
Will you come with me, Bill ?” 

“Yes,” he said simply, “I’ve just to put 
on my boots.” 

“You've your father’s boat, haven’t you ?” 
asked Grace, when he had joined her at the 
gate. 

“To be sure,” he replied, cheerily ; “as 
good a boat, too, as ever faced a gale. Here, 
this way! Give me the lantern, Grace— 
take my hand; the rocks are slippery the 
moment we get off the road.” 

So they trudged on hand in hand like 
children, scarce speaking a word—for each 
time they tried, the wind carried their 
voices away—till they reached the rocky 
“noost” where the boat was moored. There 


“Wait till I 
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“He'll do yet, Grace.” 


was a considerable quantity of water in her, 
which Bill had to bale out before she was 
ready for sea. Then he knelt down on the 
seaweed and pulled her towards him. 

“Tn you go, Grace, and take the port oar.’ 
Shoving the boat off, he leapt in after her. 
“Are you all right, Grace? Then off we 
go ! ”» 

It was comparatively smooth water till 


b 


‘them. Again and again Grace was almost 


washed off her seat. Had she been so, no 
human power could have saved her. But 
they held on without flinching, facing danger, 
facing death itself, the one from love, the 
other from duty. Throughout that awful 
voyage not a word was spoken by either ; 
they did not dare to look into each other’s 


eyes. Their difficulties increased as they 


they got clear of the rocks, and conversation | approached the Rock. They were drenched 
was possible if they had desired it; but | with rain; they were blinded with the salt 
neither of them seemed inclined to talk. | water; their strength was nearly exhausted. 
Once, and once only, Bill ventured on a But these were trifies, which gave them never 
remark. |amoment’s thought. To cross that stormy 

“Lucky I wasn’t in bed, wasn’t it, Gracie ?| water was child’s play to what was now be- 
I was having a turn at my books. My exa- | fore them—to effect a landing on the Rock. 


mination comes on this day three weeks.” 

But Grace made no reply. Her eyes were 
staring out to seaward. She was trying to 
make out the distressed vessel. 

“Now then, Grace,” said Bill, after a 
pause ; “we're getting into the open, now. 
Look out, and sit tight.” 

For the next hour, perhaps more—they 
could but guess at the time when they came 
to speak about it afterwards—theirs was a 
struggle for life. Again and again it seemed 


as if the next wave was certain to engulf 


To understand this aright it must be kept 
| in view that the Rock was a steep and pre- 
cipitous islet-—a submerged mountain-peak 
in fact—round which, even in ordinary wea- 
ther, the waves surged and eddied like a 
whirlpool. But now, with a north-east gale 
blowing and the sea raging like a maelstrom, 
to gain a footing on its inhospitable crags 
seemed well-nigh impossible. The landing- 
place was on the eastern side, that is to say, 
it faced the shore. Here a flight of stone 
steps flanked with iron railings had been cut 
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out of the living rock. But all that night the 
sea had been dashing over them, and they 
were wet and slippery as glass. Even if one 
managed to land upon them, there was infi- 
nite risk that a wave stronger or higher than 
the rest would dash the adventurous intruder 
- into the sea. Yet this was what was now 
. before them. Again and again, though with 
- infinite difficulty, Bill got the boat pulled 
round so that it might slip down with the 
current against that side of the rock where 
the steps were situated ; and again and again 
it was carried past it and swirled out into 
the open sea. But at last he succeeded. As 
the boat was being swept by he managed to 
fling a rope round the rail, and by sheer 
force pulled the skiff alongside the landing. 

‘* Now, jump, Grace !” he said, “and catch 
hold of the rail.” 

The girl did so; Bill followed. He was 
holding on by the rope’s end, trying to warp 
it round the lowest stanchion of the railing, 
when Grace uttered a cry. She had slipped 
her foot. Bill was just in time to prevent her 
from falling. But in endeavouring to save 
Grace he had been forced to let go the rope, 
and when he was able to look round there 
was their boat rocking and tossing like a 
cockle, now in the trough, now on the crest 


of the waves, yards and yards away from 


the islet. Grace clutched Bill convulsively 
by the arm, but she uttered not a sound ; she 
had no need to. Bill understood her thought ; 
it was his own. 

“ Never mind,” he said, in his usual cheery 
tones. ‘We're all right now, thank God! 
Tom Ballantyne will be here with the boat 
before we're ready to go away. Go on, 
Grace! No! don’t be frightened,” for he 
felt the hand tremble that he held within his. 
‘¢ Whatever's before us, it can’t be worse than 
what we've come through. Cheer up, Grace ! 
Cheer up, my darling /” 

It was the first word of love that ever had 
fallen from Bill Archer’s lips. 

By this time they were standing in front 
of the massive, fortress-like portal of the 
light-house, and were clamouring for ad- 
mittance. 

They could see through the narrow slits 
of windows in the basement that if the lamp 
was extinguished there were other lights 
burning within. But not a sound was audible, 
and their summons was disregarded. 

“T could get in by scaling that wall and 
entering by that window,” said Bill, “ but it’s 
not very safe on such a night as this.” 

“Don’t leave me, Bill, whatever you do,” 
said Grace, in a trembling whisper. 





“All right then, Grace. Take up that 
stone and hammer the door again.” 

As he spoke the door was opened sud- 
denly. 

Bill and Grace made an involuntary step 
backwards. For before them, obstructing 
their passage, a glittering knife in his hand, 
his eyes flaring with unearthly light, blood 
on his shirt and trousers, stood Alick Chis- 
holm, a raging maniac. 

“You've come to take me, have you ?” he 
shrieked rather than spoke. “I knew you 
would—to take me and to seek him.” 

“Slip past him, Grace!” whispered Bill. 
“T know how to deal with him.” 

“Ah! would you?” exclaimed Alick, per- 
ceiving Grace’s intention. 

But before he could raise his hand to 
strike her Bill had dealt him a blow between 
the temples. He fell with a muffled groan 
to the ground. 

“Now, then, Grace! Quick! Take the 
cravat from my neck till I tie his hands. 
No! no! he’s not dead, only stunned by 
the fall. See—there’s a coil of rope. Fetch 
it! Quick before he comes round! Now’s 
our only chance to secure him. Shut the 
door. Yes! that’s right. Now then with 
the rope. Pass it under his legs again—once 
again! The poor devil! He's safe enough 
here for the present. Now then—-to look for 
your father.” 

A low moan, proceeding from the keeper’s 
sleeping-room, made them turn their steps in 
that direction. There, in his bunk, half 
dressed, as he had turned in after keeping his 
watch, in the midst of a very pool of blood, 
lay poor Jacob. The breast of his shirt was 
open, showing where the assassin’s knife had 
struck him. He was moaning piteously. 
With an agonizing wail Grace flung herself 
on her knees beside him. 

“Father! father!” she cried. 
dered him—he’s murdered him ! 
Too late! too late !” 

“Get up, Grace,” said Bill, almost sternly. 
“Get up at once!” But he added imme- 
diately, and in gentler tones, ‘“ Fetch me over 
that towel and that basin of water.” 

Skilfully, as one to whom such things were 
no novelties, Bill washed the blood from 
Jacob’s breast. 

“He'll do yet, Grace, The wound’s not 
mortal. It has just escaped his heart—but 
it was a narrow shave !” 

The wounded man opened his eyes. 

“Grace!” he exclaimed faintly, “and 
Bill! Where’s Alick? Who’s minding the 
Light ?” 


“ He’s mur- 
I knew it! 
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“That reminds me,” said Bill. ‘“ You stay 
with your father here, Grace, and keep this 
wet cloth pressed against the wound, while I 
run up and light the lantern. Don’t let him 
speak if you can help it. I won't be a 
minute,” and he hurried from the room. 

“The Light !” repeated Jacob. ‘Tell me, 
Grace, who's minding the Light ?” 

“Tt’s all right, father ; Bill’s gone up to 
light it.” 

“To light it!” he echoed in broken accents. 
“Then it has been out. Oh, Grace, Grace, 
Grace! We're ruined! I shall be dis- 
missed His head dropped on his pillow. 
For the moment Grace thought he was dead. 
As she knelt in almost speechless agony by 
her father’s couch, the sound of plashing 
oars and of rough voices approaching the 
light-house became distinctly audible. Then 
she heard Bill run down and unlock the 
door, and then a confused murmur of hoarse 

_ voices again—the voices of Tom Ballantyne 
and his companions. She recognised them 
easily. After that there was a lull in the 
sounds, a sort of hushed and solemn silence. 
Bill was no doubt telling them of Alick, and 
showing them the poor fellow lying still 
insensible in his bonds on the cold stone 
floor where he had felled him. The voices 
began again. She heard one say, “ Alto- 
gether, boys.” Then there was a shuffling 
of feet and a rough irregular tramp. They 
were carrying him off to bed. The sounds 
came nearer. Grace rose to her feet and ran 
towards the door. 

“Not in here, Bill,” she exclaimed. 

“Bless’ee, miss,” said old Sandy, ‘we 
never was thinkin’ of it. In there, aside your 
father! That wad na’ be manners—would 
it, lads? What’s up, Jim?” he went on, 
addressing one of the crew, who at that in- 
stant entered the light-house. 

“The wind’s gone down a good bittie 
since we landed,” Jim made answer. “We've 
got the boat tied up sure and tight, that’s 
aye somethin’ ; and that ship that we saw 
bearin’ doun upon the Rock , 

“ What of her ?” exclaimed Grace, eagerly. 

“What o’ her, miss? Weel, nocht but 
this. Half an hour mair without the lamp 
being lichted an’ she an’ a’ her crew would 
ha’ been in Davy Jones’s locker. But when- 
sumever she saw the Licht——Catch her! 
Catch Miss Gracie !” 


hg 


THE 


| Bill was justin time. Grace had fainted. 
Laying her gently down on the floor, Bill 
unbuttoned her tarpaulin jacket, while one 
ran for water and another for whisky. He 
was proceeding to unfasten her collar when 
his eye fell on the little moonstone brooch 
stuck in the bodice of her dress. Then Bill 
knew that his love was returned. A great 
joy sprang up in his heart, lighting up his 
eyes and flushing his sunburned cheek. He 
stooped down and kissed her on the mouth 
before them all. 

“ It’s all right, mates,” he said, for he saw 
something like disapproval in the weather- 
beaten faces around him. “It’s all right, 
mates. Grace is going to be my wife!” 


* * * * ~ 


Yes, that is how this story ends, 

But before the curtain falls, you may 
care to hear what happened to the other 
actors in the drama of that troubled autumn 
night. 

Jacob recovered after a long and serious 
illness, an illness protracted much beyond 
its natural course by his dread of the conse- 
quences of what he conceived to have been his 
fault. But he was not dismissed, for after a 
careful inquiry, the Commissioners came to 
the conclusion that not even technically, far 
less actually, could any blame be attributed to 
him for the extinguishing of the Light. After 
completing his watch Jacob had left the 
lantern in charge of Alick—left it in perfect 
order and burning brightly—and had gone 
below to take his spell of rest. He was 
asleep, and dreaming of home and wife and 
children, when Alick, moved by a sudden fit 
of homicidal mania, induced, no doubt, by 
Jacob’s refusal of the day before to let him 
have his daughter, whom he had long madly 
loved, had extinguished the Light, and then, 
creeping downstairs, had entered Jacob's 
room and stabbed him in the breast. The 
poor man knew nothing of the lamp’s being 
out till he learned it from his daughter's 
lips. 

ie for Alick, his was a hopeless case. It 
was mercifully terminated a very few weeks 
later by his death in an asylum. 

And Bill—and Grace {—Need you ask ? 

But not one of the persons with whom 
this narrative is concerned lives at Poolessie 





now. 


END. 





OFF THE BEATEN TRACK, 
Holy Esland. 
By CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 


— southward by the Flying | 

Scotchman, you may catch a glimpse of 
it any day, soon after leaving Berwick. Look 
seaward as you rush by Beal and Belford, 
and there it is; sometimes clear and distinct 
against a winter's morning sky, with the 
beautiful outline of Bamborough in the dis- 
tance; sometimes with its form so altered 
and hidden by the shifting mists and spray 
from the Eastern Sea, that its abrupt 


and village often remind you of some grey 
leviathan stranded there below on the watery 
sands. 

This queer corner is the veritable insula 
sacra spoken of by the saintly and scholarly 
Bede, and recalling its past history as we 
whirled away, we then and there determined | 
some day to break in upon its mysterious | 
isolation. It is only a half-and-half sort of | 
island after all. At low tides it may be 
reached by traversing three miles of sand, 
so, subsequently, when in answer to our 
inquiries about lodgings, we were told that 
we were to come by Beal and that “the tide 
would suit nicely,” there cropped up a soupcon 
of danger that gave an additional zest to the 
undertaking. 

The whole country between Berwick and 
Bamborough is full of grand traditions. 
Our little island (still called Lindisfarne by 
some) looks obscure and insignificant in the 
grey distance, but what an all-important 
part it played in the early history of North- 
umbria! It was from here, more than twelve 
hundred years ago, that Aidan and St. Cuth- 
bert fought the fight of Christianity among 
the hills and dales of this wild Borderland ; 
and before starting for it, it may be well to 
recall some of this early history, so that when 
we reach our goal we may treat the little 
fishing village with proper respect. These 
grand old missionaries had to deal with a 
semi-barbarous people, but hardy, courageous 
and alert by reason of their stern struggle 
for existence and the continual imminence 
of some predatory incursions from their 
neighbours. The courage and independence 
of the Northumbrian is proverbial ; and even 





in comparatively recent years, where, pray, 
could you find truer heroines than Grace 
Darling and Miss Grizel Cochrane, of Ochil- 
tree? Here, from Beal, you may see Grace | 


Darling’s home, out there among the Farne 
Isles. It was in 1838, when she was but a 
girl of twenty-two, that the crew of the 
Forfarshive was saved by her extraordinary 
pluck and endurance. She lies buried at 
Bamborough. Then the moorland through 
which we have passed from Berwick was 
(nigh two hundred years ago) the scene of 
Miss Grizel Cochrane’s exploit. Here it was 


| that she stopped the postman, and robbed 
“Heugh ” head and serrated edge of priory | 


the mail-bag of her father’s death-warrant. 
Her father, Sir John Cochrane, was then 
lying in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, con- 
demned for high treason on account of his 
having taken part in the Duke of Argyle’s 
descent upon Scotland in the time of the 
second James. Dressed as a young gentle- 
man, this plucky girl took a pair of her 
father’s pistols, mounted her horse, and first 
tried to get hold of the mail-bag at Belford, 
where she found the postman asleep. Fail- 
ing in this, she took the precaution to empty 
his pistols, and rode off to waylay him farther 
north. Whenthe unfortunate man appeared 
she addressed him with great deliberation, 
and, flourishing her pistol, declared quietly 
that she wanted the mail-bags and was deter- 
mined to havethem. At first the astonished 
postman treated the affair as a boy’s joke, 
then threatened, and finally, being pressed 
to extremities, cocked his pistol, and fired 
point-blank at the audacious young highway- 
man. Nothing coming of this, he jumped 
off his horse, and the frightened animal op- 
portunely moving on, was adroitly caught by 
Miss Grizel, and hurried off to the nearest 
cover. Here the mail-bags were cut open, 
the Government despatch was found, and 
Miss Grizel rode off triumphantly with the 
obnoxious document in her pocket. At the 
cottage of an old retainer she burned it, 
and, changing her dress, rode on to Edin- 
burgh. The delay caused by the act saved 
her father’s life, and he was subsequently 
pardoned through the intercession of the 
king’s confessor. 

In speaking ever so slightly, however, of 
our island, we must go back a thousand 
years before King James’s time. We must 
go back to the time of good King Oswald of 
Northumbria, who, in 634, invoked the aid 
of the Prior of Iona in spreading the Chris- 
tian faith throughout his turbulent kingdom. 
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But, as my friend, Dr. Alfred Fryer, observes 
(and it is to his exhaustive book on Cuth- 
bert of Lindisfarne that I am indebted for 
much valuable information), Corman was not 
destined to be the Apostle of the North. 
He did not, or could not, take into account 
the sort of people he had to deal with. His 
preaching was too austere, too rigid, or, as 
Aidan his successor said, he had neglected 
the Apostle’s advice, to feed first with the 
milk of the word and afterwards with the 
meat. 

It was Aidan who chose this isle for his 
residence, partly because of the natural de- 
fence of the sea, and partly because of its near- 
ness to the royal fortress of Bamborough. At 
his request the seat of the episcopate was 
transferred hither from York. Here, too, 
Aidan built the first church between the Tees 
and the Frith of Forth—not such a church 
as is now represented by the picturesque 
ruins of rich Cheswick stone, but one of 
rough Northumbrian oak beams, thatched 
with the tough bent grass of the island. For 
sixteen years Aidan and his little band of 
helpers from Iona laboured here ; and, count- 
ing not their lives dear unto themselves, 
they not only laboured here but traversed 
the country on foot from the Humber to the 
Forth, teaching the Word from house to 
house. King Oswald himself at times acted 
as interpreter, and the mission had abundant 
success. The Christian doctrine was received 
everywhere. Churches were built, monas- 
teries endowed, and there was peace in the 
land. At the good king’s death came a 
check. His successor, Oswin, threatened by 
the increasing power of the Pagan king, 
Penda, was at once plunged into a struggle 
for his kingdom, which ended only with his 
death. Aidan did not long survive him, but 
the good seed sown by him had borne some 
fruit when Cuthbert took up the great work 
of evangelization. 

The mantle could not have fallen on more 
fitting shoulders. Born and reared amongst 
the.wild Lammermuirs, where his time was 
spent in tending the sheep of his master, the 
call to a better and fuller life came to him as 
it did to David. Keeping vigil on the bare 
hill-side while the rest slept, he saw a vision. 
Through the darkness of the night shot a 
broad beam of dazzling radiance, in the 
midst of which appeared a throng of angels, 
bearing, as in a globe of fire, a soul to heaven. 

Next morning he learned that Aidan had 
died at Bamborough at the time of his vision. 

Whatever it was—vision or dream—it was 
the turning-point of his life. Like David, he 





left his flocks and went to battle. He joined 
the monks at Melrose, the Prior Boisil spon- 
taneously welcoming the young stripling with 
the prophetic words, “ Behold a servant of 
the Lord !” 

Strong and robust from his out-door life 
on the extensive folk-lands, he needed little 
training for the austerities and privations of 
monastic discipline. A hard, hard life it was! 
The brethren regarded themselves as militia 
Christi. Their duties not only embraced the 
manual labour necessary for their existence, 
but at amoment’s notice they were ready to 
start anywhere and cheerfully encounter all 
the then serious perils of flood and field. A 
deal might be said in praise of these old 
monks. They were frugal and self-denying, 
and though strong by reason of royal support 
and countenance, they oppressed no man, 
but gave largely to the poor and needy. Open 
hospitality was practised, any wayfarer was 
welcomed, and the “ hospitallers’” duty was 
to make their beautiful homes pleasant re- 
fuges to the stranger in time of trouble. As 
Dr. Reeves says, “‘ They upheld and exhibited 
the then almost original idea that men 
needed to rule and govern themselves—that 
they could do it, and that no use of life was 
noble or perfect without this ruling.” 

It was a credulous age. Marvellous in- 
deed are the miracles recorded by Bede. 
Perhaps the age that demanded a saint de- 
manded also a supernatural display. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt that 
these cowled monks were earnest in their 
work and that their virtues have outlived 
their superstitions. 

When Cuthbert, at the death of Boisil, 
succeeded to the Priorate of Melrose, plague 
and pestilence were abroad. Boisil had 
died of it, and Cuthbert himself escaped 
only through his iron constitution and indo- 
mitable will. We must remember that the 
large tract of country through which he 
laboured was very different to the pastoral 
beauty which confronts one about Melrose 
now. In place of an undulating panorama 
of meadow and farm land were enormous 
tracts of bog and forest through which it 
was dangerous to travel. Cuthbert never 
flinched though! His devotion gained him 
the people’s love, and his name still lingers 
in Lowland tradition. 

It is with Lindisfarne, however, with the 
Holy Island whither we are now going across 
that three miles of sand, that his name is 
chiefly associated. Close by here, at Beal, 
may be seen the rude cave-dwelling he used 
when he first embraced the eremitic life. It 
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“The three-mile Track.” 


is now ignobly called Cuddy’s Cove, and is 
employed as a sheep-fold. 

Just off Holy Island is Cuthbert’s Island, 
on which may be traced the foundations of 
his tiny chapel ; and the encrinite fossils, the 
sea-lily, which you may dig out of the friable 
rock close by, are known as “ Cuthbert’s 
beads.” 

He accompanied his Abbot Eata to Lindis- 
farne, and in spite of the distracting dissen- 
sions in his Church, continued manfully in 
his good work. “Clad in the simple home- 
spun suit of undyed wool, he wandered from 
house to house through the wilds of North- 
umbria, teaching the Word and winning 
hearts as he had done the other side of the 
Border.” 

It was at the end of 676 that, following 
the traditions of his Church, he retired to 
one of the Farne Islands, so that he might 
spend his time in more strict seclusion than 
he could obtain at Lindisfarne. It is in this 
wild retreat that we see the most picturesque 
aspect of his life. He made his home here 
with the seabirds and fought with them for 
existence. Very touching are the legends 
that have been handed down to us about him 
and his feathered companions! He rebukes 
the sparrows for destroying the thatch of his 





| guest-house, and, lo, as a peace offering they 


bring him a lump of lard, with which he 
greases the shoes of his visitors. When he 
takes the young fledgelings of the wild fowl 
and carries them about in his bosom, the 
parent birds follow him tamely. The eider- 
duck was specially cherished. He blessed 
the wild fowl of Farne and promised them 
peace. 

Oh, that the sporting ’Arry, with his 
choke bore and knickerbockers, would take 
these lessons to heart! As Charles Kingsley 
says: “In this age of wanton destruction of 
wild birds, one is tempted to wish for the 
return of some such graceful and humane 
superstition which could keep down at least 
in the name of mercy and humanity the 
needless cruelty of man.” 

Nothing could tear Cuthbert from this 
spot. He was appointed bishop in 685, but 
it was not until the king himself rowed from 
Bamborough to Farne, and pleaded in person, 
that he was induced to leave it for the con- 
secration ceremony at York. Bede tells us 
that he laboured two years in his diocese 
with the same untiring -zeal as of old, and 
endeared himself to all by his humility and 
beneficence ; that his sermons were clear and 
plain, full of dignity and gentleness, that 
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he possessed the happy gift of knowing when 
to speak and when to be silent, when to com- 
mand and when to reprove. What he 
taught others he himself first did. At the 
expiry of the second year of his episcopate 
we find him celebrating the Christmas at 
Lindisfarne, on his way back to end his days 
at Farne. 

Nor was the end long in coming. Early 
in March, Herefrith, the then Abbot of Lin- 
disfarne, visited Farne with some followers. 
Cuthbert, though then stricken with death, 
refused them admittance to his cell, and 
giving them his blessing, bade them return 
to Lindisfarne. 

In a few days they returned, and finding 
him sinking rapidly, stopped with him till 
his death, which took place on the 19th. 
“With eyes gazing heavenward and hands 
lifted high above his head, he breathed his 
last in a sitting posture, and passed away 
without a groan.” 

There was little rest for his dead body. 
Buried at Lindisfarne, it was soon moved 
from there, so that the costly shrine that 
enclosed it might escape the sacrilegious 
clutches of the Northmen, who began to make 
descents on the English coast. In Chester- 
le-Street, it remained for a century, but not 
till the year 999 did it find a permanent 
resting-place within the walls of Durham 
Cathedral. 

Being well primed with St. Cuthbert, a 
pleasant walk of a mile through some rich 
arable land and past some fine farm build- 
ings brings us to the sand across which we 
have to trudge ere we reach holy ground. It 
looks formidable enough! The three-mile 
track is marked out by as many hundred 
posts. Conspicuous among them are two 
black refuge-boxes, perched high up on stout 
supports, and reached by handy ladders. 
These have been put up in consequence of 
a terrible mishap to a party of excursionists 
from Lowick. In spite of forewarnings, 
these unfortunate people attempted to cross 
when a spring tide was flowing. The horse 
could not face the passage. The driver 
jumped out, there was a struggle and a spill, 
and one of the party was drowned. It was 
after this catastrophe that the two melan- 
choly-looking towers were erected for the 
public safety. 

Itis said that the first persons to use these 
were a bride and bridegroom from London, 
who boldly determined to make their pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Cuthbert on 
foot. Half-way over, when they saw the 
tide creeping towards them from both north 





and south, their hearts misgave them. The 
Lowick catastrophe, the Sands o’ Dee, and 
other tragedies flitted across their brains 
Looking back, the glistening water appeared 
already to have obliterated their foot tracks ; 
looking forward, the dry land appeared far- | 
ther off than ever. If ever there was a time 
for the refuge it was now! So, after a pas- 
sionate embrace, the bridegroom hurried the 
bride up the first ladder and heroically 
tramped on for help. At the second lad- 
der his courage failed, and up he climbed. 
Goodness knows what portion of their honey- 
moon these two unfortunates might have 
spent there, frantically waving their pocket- 
handkerchiefs and blowing kisses to each 
other across the desolate sands, had not a 
little fisher-boy from the island opportunely 
passed by and showed them by his noncha- 
lant whistling that they had nothing to fear. 
The danger of the sands may be obscure, but 
to a stranger there is certainly a feeling of 
relief and comfort when the humble litle 
fishing village is reached. 

Duty, if nothing else, takes one first to 
the Priory ruins, and on a summer's day no 
more fitting place could be found whereat to 
recall the vicissitudes that befell the island 
after the death of Cuthbert. 


The great descent of the Danes was the 


final blow. It was then that Bishop Ear- 
dulph, after collecting his valuables, his relics, 
and what not, burnt his church, and taking 
flight over the Rigloe Hills, put an end at 
once and for ever to the bishopric. For 
many years the monks wandered through the 
northern counties. They found temporary 
rest at Chester-le-Street, the seat of the epis- 
copate. Fear of the Danes routed them out 
of this, though, and the body of Cuthbert 
was again brought to Lindisfarne before find- 
ing its final resting-place at Durham. 

Next we find our friends the Benedictines 
established here, and it was in 1093 that 
this beautiful Priory was begun. Twenty 
years of unceasing labour completed it, and 
when completed it was fittingly dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert. 

The accumulated soil has been removed so 
that one can now trace the whole structure, 
and get an insight into the every-day life of 
the Benedictines. You are shown what 
were probably the cells, the kitchen, the 
oratory, and the chancel of the church. You 
are shown the spiral stairs, but a few steps 
will bring you to the open air, where your 
presence will be resented by a flock of chat- 
tering jackdaws. You are shown the holy 
well, and a quaintly-carved stone lovingly pro- 
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tected by plate-glass. ‘A lamb’s head and a 
fish’s body,” said my stolid cicerone—and on 
its being suggested to him it was probably 
an allegory of the “‘ Lamb and the Serpent,” 
he dismissed further discussion by admitting 
it might be something “paregoric.” All 
this you are shown, but the eye instinctively 
travels upwards and rests on the fine arches 
of tinted stone, with their delicate traceries 
bare against the blue sky. The way the large 
arch, called the “ Rainbow,” flings itself diago- 
nally across space is really surprising. 

A few years back the Holy Islanders were 
greatly exercised at a grand incursion of 
Roman Catholic pilgrims. Six or seven thou- 
sand marched over the sand, packed them- 
selves in the cherished ruins, partook of the 
Sacrament on one of the broken pillars, 
plucked bits of the yellow wall-flower which 
grows so abundantly within the walls till 
there was not a stalk left, and went quietly 
back the way they came. 

The parish church (of which the vicar is so 
justly proud) adjoins the Priory. Going to 
it, through the beautiful Norman doorway 
on the west, we pass a large stone some two 
and a half feet square. From the depression 
in the upper surface this was probably the 





pediment of a cross; now it is called the 
‘‘ petting,” or jumping-stone, from the curious 
custom of jumping a newly-made bride over 
it as she leaves the church. Our hostess 
subsequently told us that unless she is un. 
commonly sharp in eluding the young fisher. 
men, every Lindisfarne bride is so jumped— 
as a symbol that she will henceforth be helped 
over all her troubles. ‘“ What do the hus. 
bands do?” we asked. “Oh! they have to 
stand aside !” she replied, with a toss of the 
head and a bit of a blush. 

The interior of the church, with its fine 
circular arches of alternate red and white 
stone, belonging to the north and south aisles, 
is very beautiful. In his description of the 
church the vicar tells us, that thirty years 
or more ago, before the “restorer” worked 
his wicked will here, that “there were two 
steps from the nave into the chancel. These 
were then removed and all is now on a level, 
thereby lowering and destroying the beauty 
of the chancel arch and hiding the bases of 
the octagonal piers in the south aisle.” The 
circular arches and pillars in the north aisle 
are portions of the original church. The 
registers date back to 1575, and the commv- 
nion plate is stamped with the same date. 


The Priory Ruins. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 





The whole establishment (under the 
control of Durham) was well conducted. 
Tithes were received from Fenwick, Ches- 
wick, Goswick, Tweedmouth, and many 
other places. The income amounted to 
about £200, which nowadays would be 
represented by ten times this sum. In 
Raine’s “ History of North Durham” may 
be found a very full account of the Priory. 
In the lists of the outlays and receipts 
which had annually to be submitted to 
their superiors in Durham, are some 
curious items :— 


A.D. 1326. 


In the larder 6 bacons Each worth 18d. 
Cheese 40 Stones worth per Stone 7d. 
Pigs of one year old (13) Each = : 
12 Oxen each worth é 
1 Cow with her Calf . 

120 quarters of Oats at 2/ per quarter. 


Debts due to this House £45 . 3 . 0 but of these 
there is no hope. 


A.D. 1343. 


To John the Clerk for shaving the 
monks fora year . 

Gloves for 14 Servants when they 
gathered the tithe corn . ‘i 

To the Taylor for making 18 pairs of 
breeches, 12 of lindsey-woolsey and 
turning and repairing . 

To the Chaplain on the Island and to 
the four Priests of Kyloe, Lowick, 
Ancroft, and Tweedmouth, ah 
Annum . ‘ 

2 pairs of Boots for the Prior 

Beer for the year 

Paid to one who watched at the Snook 
during the incursion of the Scots 


Then, in 1536-7, Raine says, “the last 
yearly roll sent to Durham has been pre- 
served. And this was the year in which 


the smaller monasteries, Holy Island inter | 


alia, were dissolved.” 

The attractions of the island are by no 
means expended with its ecclesiastical his- 
tory. There is plenty to interest one in this 
out-of-the-way strip of land, where, literally, 
you may see on one side the German ocean 
pounding clamorously on to the sandstone 
caves, and, on the other, the interminable 
sand, stretching away in golden bars to the 
Border. There is the castle—that terrible 
stronghold which stands up like a miniature 
Gibraltar and takes whatever sun or shower 
there may be going. An air of mystery sur- 
rounds it—entrance is forbidden. On our 
arrival the garrison consisted of two soldiers 
and a hen. Before we left we had every 
reason to believe we were the 
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Approach to the Castle, 


cause of one of them meeting with a violent 
and shameful death. Steep was the approach 
and narrow the rough-hewn steps under the 
castle wall. A rusty iron chain riveted 
into the solid rock clanked ominously when 
touched. The hen was on duty, but passing 
her by a feint we pushed on till confronted 
with a terrible placard. So terrible was it, so 
threatening in its reckless defiance of Lindley 
Murray, that in sudden fear of some lurking 
danger we incontinently turned and beat a 
hasty retreat down the precipitous causeway. 
The sentry had fied, and we made the best 
of our way home. Next day we were 
politely informed by one of the melancholy 
soldiers that no one was allowed there. 
“What about the hen?” we asked. He 
looked furtively round, then, with bated 
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breath, whispered, “She was killed this 
morning /” What stronger evidence could 
you want of the stern discipline that has to 
be enforced in the protection of our coast 
defences ? 

A mile along the shore, past a small reedy 
lake fringed with a few stunted wind-blown 
trees, you come upon the caves, with a big, 
boisterous sea breaking on them, and the 
birds screaming about you—this is a sight 
worth seeing. On such a day the purples 
and russets of the 
jagged rocks be- 


your cheek! It comes straight from the 
land of the Vikings. It blows the dumps 
out of you and health into you. Right 
ahead the sand hillocks melt away into 
the level beach, where the salmon-fishers 
pitch their nets. On your right the open 
sea is flashing in, and on your left that 
quiet, mischievous stretch of wet sand tells 
you how thoroughly you are off the beaten 
track. 
Depend upon it you may do worse than 
cross that sand and 
spend a week or ten 








come very emphatic 
off the light sand. 
Sand everywhere! 
In fact, these 
lonely sand dunes, 
through which we 
may walk back to 
the village, with 
their infinite variety 
of shape and size, 
clothed here and 
there with the 
tough verdure that 
binds and protects 
them from destruc- 
tion, will prove to 
some the most 
attractive part of 
the whole island. 
Here, without fear 
of interruption, you 
may linger and 
ponder upon the 
good St. Cuthbert 
and his monks, 
while rabbits scuttle 


days here, at the 
shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert. At Mrs. Cro- 
marty’s lodgings 
you will be treated 
as a favoured guest, 
and she can cook 
you dishes that 
would satisfy Bril- 
lat Savarin. If 
time and tide are 
against your plunge 
into the open, 
your tub of salt 
water will be 
brought to you 
If lazy, you can 
saunter on the old 
green Heugh, and 
foregather with the 
fishermen at their 
* look-out.” They 
will show you 
Grace Darling's 
home in the far- 
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away out of the 
bent grass at your 
feet, and lapwings 
swoop about your head. Notice, too, that 


The Castle Door. 


off Farnes. They 
will show you the 
flashing-lights and 
the buoys that 
offer security to the mariner. They will 


wherever verdure gets a hold it asserts it-| show you the “Fair-way” (absit omen/), and 
self strongly. In tiny, sheltered dells you| the Goldstone Rock, where the steam-ship 
come suddenly upon a regular parterre of | Pegasus was lost—made memorable by the 
silver weed, its golden stars lying flat on | fate of the brave minister, Mackenzie, whose 
the sand and its soft, delicate pink tendrils | voice was heard in unfaltering prayer till 
creeping everywhere in search of nourish-|the ship went down. They will show you 
ment. In the next wee dell, perhaps, we| the columns that mark the true bearings 
may come upon a small regiment of crim-| of the harbour, and the “stakes,” where, 
son orchises, having a show all to themselves. |in frosty weather, the brent geese are 
In larger shelters the tender mossy grass | slaughtered. They are a kindly, courteous 
makes a fair fight with the ranker sort, and | race ; obliging, but not servile. They inter- 
the whole plateau is brightened with patches | marry, but this is because they choose to 
of yellow trefoil, saxifrages, and the splendid | be select ; they are healthy and the death- 
purple stalks of the prickly bugloss. Turn | rate is low, but this is because there is no 
your face northward on the highest part of | doctor on the island and no scientific system 
these dunes and what a grand wind smites | of drainage. 
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Before you leave you will surely receive 
one of “ St. Cuthbert’s beads” as a souvenir. 
It will remind you 


Take it, and cherish it ! 


of the noble, self-denying life of this grand 
old Apostle of the North, and prove a verit- 
able amulet. 





PAINTER AND PREACHER, 


By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


jie is a real philosophical ground 

behind the comparison of the painter 
and the preacher. It is the connection be- 
tween religion and art. This connection is 
avery prominent historical fact. Religion 
and art have been wedded on a grand scale, 
especially in the Roman communion; and 
art has achieved its greatest triumphs in the 
service of religion. 

But this connection may have been acci- 
dental; and Protestants cannot allow that it 
has been wholly legitimate. Are the things 
themselves, then, connected in their own na- 
ture? They are very closely connected. 
Religion has to deal with God, and art has 
to deal with beauty ; but may not God and 
beauty be at bottom different names for the 
same object, which we call God when it 
addresses us on the ethical, and beauty when 
it addresses us on the xsthetical side of our 
nature ? 

At least the resemblances between God and 
beauty are numerous and important. 

Beauty inheres in everything—in land and 
sea, in earth and sky, in plants and animals ; 
in man’s soul and in his actions; in the his- 
tory of the world. Wherever we turn in this 
system of things wherein we dwell, it looks 
out on us from every object on which the 
inner or the outer eye can rest. It is a subtle 
something, a universally diffused delight, im- 
measurable, elusive, but swelling and break- 
ing softly on every shore of the universe. In 
it we live, and move, and have our being. 

And in man there is something to which 
beauty appeals: he is a beauty-appreciating 
being. He was made for it, and rises nearer 
to his own ideal the more it enters into him. 
It is, however, a mere philosophical figment 
to say that it is he who creates it. Where 
would it be, the idealist asks, if there was no 
eye to see it? Does it not first come into 
existence when the brute-mass of the universe 


assumes form and order in a thinking mind? | 
But this is only an intellectual juggle. Beauty | 


exists out there, whether we perceive it or 
not—an all-pervading essence, enswathing 
the whole round of nature. 


How like this is to a description of God! 
He also is everywhere—in nature, in human 
nature, and in history. There is nota leaf 
or a blade of grass in which God is not puls- 
ing. Behind the purple streaks of sunrise 
and the rolling masses of sunset He is hid- 
den, as a figure is within its flowing robes. 
He is in every just thought of the thinking 
mind. He is in the rise and fall of empires 
and the revolutions of peoples. It is the 
greatest of all heresies to banish Him to the 
outside of the universe, and make Him a 
mechanician keeping it going from the out- 
side. ‘He is not far from everyone of us, 
for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

On the other hand, there is in man that to 
which this Presence, which fills every object 
in the universe around him, appeals: man is 
a God-perceiving being. He is destined to 
know God, and his own development is mea- 
sured by the degree in which he attains to 
this knowledge. There is, indeed, a certain 
kind of philosophy which, when it speaks of 
man as a religious being, intends only to 
assert that he has certain organic instincts 
which project out upon the screen of the uni- 
verse a vast figure, to which the name of God 
is given, but to which there is nothing cor- 
responding in the nature of things. ‘This, 
however, is an unworthy account of the facts 
of life. As well might it be said that the 
universal perception of beauty is a mere pro- 
jection of the figments of the mind upon 
the screen of nature, in which there exists in 
reality no beauty at all. Inman everywhere 
religion appears, and its outline is the more 
distinct the more he rises in the scale of 
development. The only fair interpretation 
of this fact is that the universe by which he 
is surrounded is full of a somewhat—innu- 
merable facts suggests that it is a Someone— 
ceaselessly making impressions on him, of 
which religion is the result. 





| 
| Man is thus a beauty-perceiving and a 
| God-perceiving- being. But, although: he 
‘lives surrounded by beauty and by God, it 
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does not follow that he perceives either of 
them immediately or fully. In fact, the ave- 
rage man is extremely blind to both ; and the 
power of perceiving either is a slow and gra- 
dual acquisition. 

Here comes in the function of the artist 
and the preacher. The artist is the inter- 
preter of beauty to his fellow-creatures, and 
the preacher is the interpreter of God. The 
great majority of men require to have both 
God and beauty pointed out to them in the 
different regions of the universe and the diffe- 
rent aspects of life, before they perceive 
them ; although, after they have seen them 
once, they have the power of repeating the 
perception, and even of transmitting it as a 
hereditary attainment. 

In reference to beauty, Robert Browning, 
one of the profoundest speculators on art 
who have ever appeared, has expressed this 
truth im the well-known lines, 

** We’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted things we’ve passed 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see.”’ 

Everyone will recognise the justice of this 
subtle remark in regard to single objects ; 
but it is equally true of classes of objects, 
and of whole sides of the universe. The 
power of perceiving the beauty of the world, 
which is now the universal possession of the 
educated, has been a very gradual acquisition, 
some of the steps of which can be distinctly 
traced. For instance, the appreciation of the 
beautiful in landscape is held by first-class 
authorities to be a comparatively recent acqui- 
sition, not dating back much more than a hun- 
dred years. I have seen it alleged against 
Calvin that, although he passed his days in 
one of the loveliest spots on earth, there is not 
a line in all his works to show that he had 
ever looked with any emotion on the Lake of 
Geneva at his feet, or the glow of sunset on 
the distant Alps. But this is an ignorant 
charge ; because at that time this was a ge- 
neral defect even of the cultivated, the power 
of appreciating landscape not being yet 
developed. The rise of the appreciation of 
beauty can be traced in the same way in 
other sectionsof nature. Thousands of plough- 
men have driven their share through the 
habitation of the “wee, cowerin’, timorous” 
mouse, and crushed the daisy “’mang the 
weet” ; but it is only since the eye of Robert 
Burns discerned the beauty and pathos of 
these incidents that they have become beau- 
tiful and pathetic to every mind. 

Here, then, we see the function of the 
artists: they are the interpreters of the 
beauty of the world. They live for it ; they 





are on the watch for it; they discover it in 
this and that; to a few of the greatest of 
them it is given to des¢ry it in some large 
department of nature where it has not been 
perceived before ; and, having learned to see 
it themselves, they teach mankind to see it. 

Precisely similar is the function of the 
preacher ; but it is God, instead of beauty, 
that he has to see, and help others to see, 
The savage has sometimes been represented 
as standing awe-struck in the midst of the 
universe, out of which he felt God to be 
looking on him with a million eyes. But the 
very opposite is the truth. To the savage 
the world is bare and commonplace, and the 
power of seeing God in it is a laborious 
acquisition. Convictions about the existence 
and nature of God, which are now so wrought 
into the very texture of the human mind as 
to appear to be part of its original endow- 
ment, have been a slow acquisition from the 
region of nescience. One here and there per- 
ceived God in this thing and that ; to some 
of the greatest minds it was given to see 
Him on new sides of the universe; to the 
prophets of one favoured nation it pleased 
Him to give a special revelation of Himself; 
those who had seen Him for themselves 
taught others to see Him ; and gradually the 
new power became the possession of humanity 
at large. 


From these principles it would be easy to 
derive rulesfor the behaviour of the painter 
and the preacher in the practice of their 
callings. 

The most fundamental one is this: that 
the painter must really see beauty, must live 
in it and enthusiastically love it ; and the 
preacher must really see God, his one enthu- 
siasm being to see Him with greater clear- 
ness and in new regions, and to make others 
see Him. 

The call to follow the artistic life consists 
in the possession of the gift of seeing beauty. 
Unless a man sees it more fully than the 
multitude, to seek artistic fame can be for 
him only a diseased ambition ; and the sta- 
tion and degree which anyone takes among 
artists must be determined by the extent of 
his faculty for beauty. It is a question how 
far this faculty is a power which can be ac- 
quired. The general belief appears to be that 
it is a natural gift, for presence of which no 
reason can be assigned, except that it has 
pleased nature to bestow it. We, therefore, 
call it artistic genius. 

Is there a corresponding genius for perceiv- 
ing God, whichisconferred only on exceptiona! 
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individuals, and of which no account can be 
given, except that it has pleased the Author 
of human nature to bestow it ? In the most 
orthodox systems of theology, the account 
givenof the power of seeing God approximates 
closely to this, the definition of grace coincid- 
ing in many particulars with the definition of 
genius. And to the language of orthodoxy at 
this point that of some of the most unorthodox 
thinkers has had a singular resemblance. 
Goethe, for example, believed the faculty of 
religion to be a gift bestowed only on excep- 
tional individuals, and he did not think that 
it had been bestowed on himself. There is, 
indeed, this great difference, that, while the 
gift of genius is in all cases congenital, the 
gift of grace may supervene at any stage of 
life ; and probably the safest and truest view 
is that no human being is inaccessible to it ; 
but the question whether or not he shall be 
the possessor of it depends on his own be- 
haviour towards Divine influences which are 
common to all. 

It may still, however, be a legitimate in- 
quiry, whether for the true teacher of religion 
something that deserves to be called a genius 
for religion be not necessary. While all men 
have probably in some degree the power of 
perceiving the beauty of the world, we justify 
a man for adopting the profession of an ar- 
tist only if he possesses this faculty in a 
degree which amounts to genius. Does not 
the preacher require a similar justification? 
Ought he not to be a man who, if religion 
did not exist, could create it from the vivid- 
ness of his own impressions of God? 

At all events the actual vision of beauty 
and of God alone makes the artist and the 
preacher. Conventionalism is the bane of 
art. It comes into existence as soon as 
artists, instead of maintaining a living con- 
verse with the spirit of beauty in the world, 
rely on the perceptions of their predecessors, 
painting trees, animals and men, not from 
their’ own impressions of these objects, but 
according to traditional notions of how they 
should be represented. There have been 
periods in the history of painting, when 
artists have nearly ceased to live in contact 
with nature; but, although during such 
periods there has sometimes been developed 
an extraordinary mastery of the technique 
of art, yet these have always been periods of 
decadence; because nothing will do as a sub- 
stitute for the direct and living perception of 
the world. 

All this applies in the fullest degree to 
the occupation of the preacher. He is no- 
thing unless he speaks that which he knows 


and testifies to that which he has seen. There 
have been periods in the history of preach- 
ing, when preachers have relied on the per- 
ceptions of their predecessors, and merely 
reproduced in their sermons the phrases in 
which Christian experience had come to be 
described. But these have always been 
epochs of decay. Even the phraseology of 
Scripture may be thus misused. Whatever 
else may be implied in inspiration, it means 
at least that the human authors of Scripture 
had a genius for religion. In them the 
natural power of perceiving God was poten- 
tiated by a supernatural influence, which 
ordinary men cannot reach. They saw God 
on every hand, and their perceptions of Him 
were infallibly veracious. Their writings, 
therefore, remain for all time the norm for 
the interpretation of God, and for this pur- 
pose they are invaluable. But this does not 
mean, that we are to rely in such a way on 
their intuitions as not to take the trouble 
to see God for ourselves. On the contrary, 
the Bible exists for the very purpose of 
leading us forth to a God and a spiritual life, 
accessible now, whereof we may obtain fresh 
and present intelligence by our own experi- 
ence. And it is this personal acquaintance 
with the Unseen which is the charm and the 
power of preaching. 

If from all the objects in which it inheres 
—heaven and earth and sea, the soul and 
the history of man—the wandering and im- 
palpable essence of beauty were to gather 
and condense itself, and appear amongst men 
in some form of the flesh, in which all the 
powers of beauty—beauty of form, beauty 
of colour, beauty of sound, beauty of senti- 
ment—were subtly combined—a form more 
enchanting than even that which was born 
out of the foam of the Cyprian wave—the 
test of the artistic spirit would lie in the wel- 
come and homage which would be awakened 
in artistic natures by this embodiment of 
beauty. No such vision will ever break on 
the world of art. But the Divine essence, 
which encompasses the worlds and is the life 
of all creatures, which pervades heaven and 
earth and the conscience of man, has gathered 
and embodied itself and walked forth among 
men in the flesh. In the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth—in His benevolent acts, in His 
words of grace and truth, and in His atoning 
death—God has been manifested in a light 
so clear that there is in it no darkness at all; 
and the supreme test of the spirit of the 
preacher consists in the homage of admira- 
tion and love which it renders to the Word 





made Flesh. 





COWPER AND HIS LOCALITIES. 
By tHe Rev. Canon BENHAM, B.D. 
FIRST PAPER. 


WE have all of us probably gazed with 
eager interest on spots visited by us 
for the first time, but previously made 
familiar to us after a fashion through some 
favourite passage in literature. To me, I 
confess, it seems to matter little whether 
that literature be fact or fiction. If it be 
the latter the imagination of the writer has 
all but created it into a reality forme. I 
have on several occasions, for example, 
explored the battle-fields of Towton and 
Waterloo. The marks of this latter conflict 
are visible to all men still, but in the former 
it is easy to make out all the main features 
of the battle. Traditions lingering among 
the villagers show the scenes of particular 
episodes; the blended red and white roses 
grow over the two great mounds which 
cover the dead, and a broken tomb in the 
churchyard marks the burial-place of one of 
them. The wind blows gently over the hill ; 
there is no one in sight ; you give full play to 
your imagination concerning that terrible 
Palm Sunday four hundred and twenty 
years ago, and are assured that your imagi- 
nation cannot be very unlike the reality. 

I turn to another reminiscence—that of a 
visit to Lesmahagow, in Lanarkshire, and the 
old castle hard by, which Sir Walter Scott 
has made known to us by the name of Tillie- 
tudlem. In Lesmahagow churchyard you 
may see the graves of the brave Covenanters, 
and at Tillietudlem the window out of which 
Cuddie Headrigg’s sweetheart poured the 
scalding broth on his head. What reader 
of “Old Mortality,” visiting either spot, 
would not think it infidelity to question 
the details which the great magician has 
woven before the eyes of his imagination ? 
I have many a time, walking on the Great 
North Road of our forefathers, imagined the 
lumbering waggon bringing up Roderick 
Random and Strap from Edinburgh, have 
seen in fancy Daniel Quilp shambling down 
Bevis Marks to visit Sampson Brass, and 
Falstaff running away in the dark down 
Gadshill. It requires a vigorous effort of 
the will to distinguish these scenes from 
those of actual history, concerning which 
I have wistfully asked myself before now, 
standing on the respective scenes, “ What 
was the exact position of Charles I.’s scaffold, 
and of Louis XVI.’s? Which way did they 
look? Which way did the old woman come 





who brought the faggot to burn Huss, when 
he made his comment, 0 sancta simplicitas ?” 

It is somewhat different when you visit 
localities which poets have made famous 
without attaching fictitious scenes to them. 
Rydal and Ulleswater were beautiful before 
Wordsworth ever saw them, but he has 
taught us to seek out and appreciate their 
beauties. Nobody, probably, would have 
discovered the loveliness of the flat lands of 
Lincolnshire and Bucks, if Tennyson and 
Cowper had not made them ground as 
sacred and dear to English hearts as the 
poets of old made Parnassus and Tempe, and 
shown us how to rejoice in them. 

Strangely different are the destinies of the 
poets’ haunts according to their respective 
localities. Dickens’s London will have al- 
most entirely disappeared by the end of the 
nineteenth century. Two scenes only of 
Milton’s life can in the least be identified. 
The landscape which inspired “ L’Allegro,” 
at Horton, cannot be very different from 
what it was; the house at Chalfont is the 
only habitation of his which has not been 
pulled down. He never saw it, for he was 
blind when he went there; but it was a 
righteous action of the people to preserve it 
as he left it. There was pathos in the word 
addressed to me by an inhabitant of the 
village, as I walked down the street : ‘‘ That 
was an old butcher's shop, sir ; you can see 
where the window was; you may depend 
upon it that it was there that Milton used 
to buy his meat.” It was pleasant to hear 
any word of reverence for the memorials of 
a great man, though in this case it was cer- 
tainly of the slightest character. Gray’s 
“ Elegy ” is so beautiful that it is no wonder 
that half-a-dozen churchyards contend for the 
honour of being that of the poem. But the 
interest of this poem is not that of locality. 
The slight touches of description would apply 
to half the village churchyards in England. 

But when you come to memories of Cow- 
per, you find them manifold, unmistakable, 
and in many cases exactly the things as he 
saw them. Far from the busy world, the 
greater portion of his localities have remained 
unaltered. It is the purpose of these papers 
to show this, and to ask the reader to 
accompany me over ground which I have 
visited through love and reverence to the 
amiable and gentle man. 
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Our first scene, indeed, has one disqualifi- | to live in London no more, and retired to 


cation, such as I have noted in the case of 
sqme of our other writers. At Berkhamp- 
stead he was born on the 26th of November, 
1731. The Rectory as seen in the picture 
is not the home of his birth, which was 
pulled down about fifty years ago, to be 
replaced by a new house on the same site. 
The noble church is that of which his father 
was rector, and the landscape around it lived 
in Cowper’s memory vividly all ‘his life, 
though he never, I believe, visited it after 
his father’s death. In a Latin poem, Votwm, 
written at Olney, he expresses his longing 
to end his days and be buried at his native 
place. 
“* Fata modo dederint quas olim in rure paterno 

Delicias, procul arte, procul formidine novi, 

Quam vellem ignotus, quod mens mea semper avebat, 

Ante larem proprium placidam expectare senectam, 

Tum demum, exactis non infeliciter annis, 

Sortiri tacitum lapidem, aut sub cespite condi.” 

The relic which will most attract the 
visitor of to-day is the grave of his mother 
within the altar-rails. She died when he 
was only six years old, poor child! and fifty- 
three years later, John Johnson, her great 
nephew, gave Cowper her portrait. The 
poem which he wrote upon it, probably the 
most beautiful elegy in the language, is 
hardly more touching than the letter which 
he wrote acknowledging the gift. The pic- 
ture is now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
presented, if I mistake not, by the late Mr. 
Bodham Donne, a great-grand-nephew of 
Mrs. Cowper. It shows a singularly sweet 
and gentle face; light flaxen hair, without 
any band or comb, streaming down upon the 


| Huntingdon so as to be within reach of his 
| brother, who lived at Cambridge. His rela- 
| tives agreed to subscribe an annual allowance 
| for him, but he soon got into difficulties of 
| ways and means through inexperience, and 
| was in rather a bad way, when a young man 
| who had just returned home to Huntingdon, 

after taking his degree, noticed him in 

church, and after a few days spoke to him. 
| This young man, William Cawthorne Unwin, 
| was the son of Morley and Mary Unwin. Mor- 
| ley Unwin was the non-resident rector of 
| Grimston, in Norfolk, who made an income 
| at Huntingdon by taking pupils, and Cowper 
| describes him as a very excellent and pious 
'man, though the records of his parish contain 
/several complaints of his neglect of duty 
| there. After a few weeks’ intercourse, Cow- 
| per became an inmate of their home (shown 
| on’the extreme right of the cut on page 688), 
_and so began a connexion which was only 
terminated by death. 

Cowper is pronounced by Southey “ the 
best letter-writer in the English language,” 
and this is no extravagant praise. <A few of 
those letters which have been preserved date 
from before his insanity, but now that he 
settled down with the Unwins the series 
becomes full and regular. Not a dream of 
their ever being published entered his head, 
but his friends felt that there was a wonder- 
| ful charm about these letters, and preserved 
'them. From them we gather a very in- 
| teresting account of his daily life at Hun- 
|tingdon. After breakfast they read the 
| Bible or a sermon, at eleven went to church, 





shoulders. A few years later, Mr. Cowper | where there was daily service; then each 
married again, but the boy had left home. | went his or her own way till dinner-time at 
His intercourse with his step-mother was | three. Cowper varied his occupations, read- 
always slight, friendly but not affectionate. | ing, walking, riding, gardening. After dinner 
The next few years of the boy’s life can | they sat conversing in the garden in fine 
be rapidly summarized. He was sent first | weather; when it was otherwise they stayed 
to a village school in Hertfordshire, within | indoors and sang hymns. In summer-time, 
a year of his mother’s death, where he was | after tea a long walk, then supper, a hymn, 
cruelly bullied ; at ten years of age he went | and family prayers. 
to Westminster school, where he became an| It was no doubt a pleasant life for the shy, 
excellent scholar, and he was fond of writing | retiring man, and nothing disturbed their 
verses even in those days. On leaving school | tranquillity until, without warning, it was 
he went into a solicitor’s office for three | suddenly destroyed. Mr. Unwin was thrown 
years, then to the Temple, and was called | from his horse and killed in June, 1767. His 


to the Bar in 1754, but never practised. 
Through family influence he was made a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts, with an income 
of £60 a year, and he wrote a few magazine 
papers. But his career was suddenly checked 
by the terrible calamity of madness, and he 
was sent to a lunatic asylum for two years. 
Being discharged cured in 1765 he resolved 


| son had recently left home on his ordination 
| to a curacy, and his daughter, the only other 
| child, was about to be married. Mrs. Unwin 
| and Cowper were thus left alone; just at that 
moment John Newton, the curate of Olney, 
called on Mrs. Unwin at the request of a 
friend, and hearing of their perplexity con- 
cerning the future, agreed to look out for a 
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The House of the Unwins. 


house where they could live together. He 
found one at Olney, to which they moved in 
September, 1767, and here they lived a curi- 
ous, Platonic kind of life for more than nine- 
teen years. It is with Olney, therefore, that 
the poet’s name is most closely associated, 
and the visitor thither to-day will find no 
difficulty in identifying almost every scene 
which Cowper describes, whether in his 
poems or in his letters. To make this clear 
it will be necessary to enter into some details. 

A wide, almost deserted street, from which 
narrow footways on each side lead to two 
other parallel streets, makes up one moiety of 
the little town. Let us follow the street 
down. It widens out as we pass along into 
a large open space—the market-place. Facing 
you at the end of the street, in this market- 
place, is Cowper’s house. 

Now I beg the reader’s attention to the 
picture representing that spot. The fine elm 
(now protected by a circular iron railing) 
was there in Cowper’s time ; the front of the 
house, too, is even as he left it, but the in- 
terior has undergone a few alterations. Two 
roads pass on from this market-place, behind 
the house. Let us first follow that to the 
left. The reader will see a row of cottages ; 





somewhat squalid appearance, and are still 
known, as they were to the poet, as “Silver 
End.” . Following the road down you soon 
come to the slow-winding Ouse. You cross 
it by a foot-bridge, ascerd a gentle hill, and 
are in less than a mile at the village of Clif- 
ton Reynes, with a pleasant parsonage, and a 
quaint and interesting church. In those days 
the incumbent thereof was a Mr. Jones, with 
whom Cowper soon formed aslight acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Jones had a pretty, graceful sis- 
ter—Lady Austen—who used occasionally to 
visit her ; but some years elapsed before this 
lady and the poet evermet. The two villages, 
though so near, were absolutely separated, 
when, as was very frequently the case, the 
river was swollen and the mud in the roa:s 
knee-deep. Now let us return to the market- 
place. To the right, a few yards from our sight 
in this picture, is a road which almost imme- 
diately branches into two; one ascends a hill to 
the right, and goes up to the village of Weston 
Underwood, two miles off ; the other winds 
round to the left towards the river. Pursuing 
that, we pass the church on our right and the 
vicarage on our left, and soon reach the long 
bridge which leads to the village of Emble- 
ton, on the same ridge as Clifton Reynes. I 


they are covered with thatch, and have a | feel confident that the reader will have no 
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difficulty in following this detail, it will en- | spondent. The proposal that they should 
able him to understand the pictures, and also | jointly produce a volume of “Olney Hymns” 
the allusions which we have to make to the | wasa happier idea. It gave Cowper congenial 
poet’s writings. | occupation, and was the cause of his first 
First, take the vicarage. It stands back to | appearing in print as a poet. The volume 
back with Cowper’s house. The gardens (| was not published, however, until 1779. 
behind the two houses adjoin, and are sepa-| Here, then, we have the conditions of the 
rated by a wall. In that vicarage, in those | poet’s first years at Olney: a population poor 
days, lived John Newton, who was the curate | and half heathen ; a spiritual guide whose theo- 
in charge ; the eccentric, disreputable vicar, | logy was of the narrowest Calvinistic type, a 
Moses Browne, being non-resident. Newton | companion kind and gentle, but ill educated, 
was a man of remarkable physical power, | and himself well-read, though with few op- 
five years older than Cowper, vigorous and | portunities of getting books; tremulous and 
burly, too, in his strenuous preaching of the | nervous, but with arich fund of humour, and 











theology which he had imbibed from White- 
field. He had come into a most difficult 
charge: the people had been neglected for 
years; they were poor, improvident, degraded, 
and there were no resident gentry. Church- 
goers there were next to none. Out of a 
population of 2,500 the average congregation 
numbered about 30. And Newton never dis- 
covered any mode of increasing it, though he 
was certainly zealous. His journals are full 
of complaints of the unprofitableness of his 


labour. Unfortunately, with the most excel- | 





keen powers of observation. With his com- 
panion, Mrs. Unwin, he soon efitered into a 
marriage engagement ; the fact is explicitly 
stated both by Newton, who more than any 
one in the world was in their confidence; and 
by Bull, an Independent minister of Newport 
Pagnell, one of their most constant visitors. 
But a second attack of madness in January, 
1773, caused the engagement to be first post- 
poned, and finally abandoned. There used 
to be a fair held every May in the market- 
place, in front of the windows. To be out of 


lent intention towards Cowper, he injudici- | the sight and hearing of it, Cowper went, in 
ously employed him not only to visit the sick 
indefatigably, but to take part in the fervid, 


excited prayer-meetings which he had estab- 
lished there. It was too much for the shy, 
nervous man; he became gloomy and de- 


1773, to the vicarage, and once there, entreated 
not to be sent back. Newton had not the 
heart to refuse him, and there he remained 
for a whole year. It was during this attack 
that he again took up the occupation of gar- 




















Cowper’s House in the Market-Place, Olncy. 
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dening, and when he returned home in May, 
1774, he threw himself into it vigorously, as 
well as into carpentering. And then it was 
that a little classic spot took its origin, which 


his first volume. There is hardly anything 
|in that volume of local description. The 
| series of longer poems are inspired by what 
ihe has read in the newspapers, or remem- 


bers of his former Lon- 

















don days. The smaller 
pieces are fables, transla- 
tions, meditations over 
his books. It was a happy 
expression of the late J, 
R.Green, that the recluse 
in an out-of-the-way vil- 
lage set himself in this 
first volume the task of 
becoming a Christian 
Juvenal. .One amusing 
note concerning these 
satires comes opportune- 
ly here ; it is thoroughly 
characteristic of Cowper. 
He was unsparing in his 
denunciation of customs 
and habits to which he 











The Summer-House. 


will always be dear to pilgrims to Cowper- 
land. 

It is very seldom that you find a place, 
known only to you by reading, answer to 
the ideas which you had formed of it when 
you came to visit it. For definite ideas you 
do form beforehand, if you have been inter- 
ested by your book. 
Poems and Letters with great care, and had 
seen pictures of many of the localities, and 


in nearly every case the reality answered | 


wonderfully to the conception. But, some- 
how, I had thought of Cowper’s garden as 
rather sloping upwards from the house, and 
the summer-house as at the top of the slope 
under the wall; this was a mistake. The 
garden at the back is quite level, and the little 
summer-house is in the middle of it. The 
poet intended it at first for a greenhouse, but 
he soon turned it into a sitting-room, lining 
it with matting,and making a new floor. There 
it is as he left it, and the spectator looks on his 
very workmanship. And in this little spot the 
greater part of his poems were subsequently 
written. He slowly recovered, though a deep 
melancholy still frequently oppressed him ; 
resumed correspondence in 1776, after a four 
years’ interval, and in his letters began to 
enclose poems, which he was now constantly 
composing, to whomsoever his correspondent 
happened to be. It was not till 1780 that, 
at Mrs. Unwin’s suggestion, he began his 
larger compositions, and in 1782 he published 


I had read Cowper's | 


himself was not addicted, 
such as oratorios, whist- 
playing, fox-hunting. In 
| his poem “ Conversation” he is quite fierce 
| against smoking, calls tobacco a “‘ pernicious 
| weed,” and says it is “ unfriendly to society’s 
chief joys.” But our picture of the interior 
of this summer-house shows a movable board 
on the floor. It covered a recess which the 
| satirist constructed to contain Mr. Bull’s 
pipes. In other words, after he Kad written 
his verses he formed his friendship with Bull, 
who was an inveterate smoker, and whose 
visit to the little spot was the signal for 
lifting the board and taking out the pipe. 

A more important instance of charity pre- 
vailing over prejudice is seen in this. Whilst 
the poems were in the press he became a 
warm friend of a gentleman who had recently 
come to reside at Weston Underwood, Sir 
John Throckmorton, a Roman Catholic. 
Cowper had written some fierce lines against 
the Roman Church in his “ Expostulation.” 
He now sent to the printer and had the leaf 
cancelled, substituting for them lines 390— 
413. In my own copy of the first edition 
the cancel is quite visible. It is certainly a 
gross wrong to his memory that a few modern 
editions, issuing from firms devoted to theo- 
logical party, should restore the rejected 
lines without a hint that he had withdrawn 
them. 

I must return once more to the market- 
place. On my visit there I went into a shop 
opposite Cowper’s front windows, to make a 
trifling purchase. The vendor said: “ Fa- 
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mous shop this, sir; this is the shop where 
Cowper first saw Lady Austen.” It is quite 
true. She had become a widow, and was 
now spending much of her time with her 
sister, Mrs. Jones, at Clifton. One day 
Cowper saw from his window the two ladies 
shopping opposite, was much struck with 
Lady Austen’s appearance, and with a little 
difficulty persuaded Mrs. Unwin to invite her 
to tea. And thus a friendship began which 
had an important influence on the poet’s 
life. She was lively and amusing as well as 
pretty, and she was as much attracted to- 
wards Cowper as he towards her. Before 
very long, on Newton’s removal to the rec- 
tory of St. Mary Woolnoth, she took up her 
residence in the vicarage, and a doorway 
was made through the wall which divided 
the gardens, so that a continual intercourse 
might go on. For a good while only plea- 
santness resulted from the new state of 
things. It was the most sunny period in 
Cowper’s life. One evening she told him, 
doubtless in a delightful manner, the story 
of John Gilpin. He lay in bed laughing the 
whole night, and next morning proceeded to 
versify it. The biographers imply that he 
produced this ballad at breakfast-time next 
morning, which certainly is not probable. I 
met at Olney with an old man who told me 
that he was the grandson of the barber who 
used to dress Cowper’s wig (by the way, the 
block which he used is now preserved in the 
summer - house), and 
that the poet wrote the 
ballad piecemeal, and 
used to give the suc- 
cessive portions to the 
barber to read, written 
on odd bits of paper. 
Neither Lady Austen 
or Cowper ever dreamt 
that this was the poem 
which was to make him 
famous, but it was so. 
The published volume 
had hung fire, though 
the reviews had mostly 
been civil to it. Lady 
Austen now begged him 
to try his hand at blank 
verse, and gave hima 
subject. ‘The Task” 
was the result. That, 
too, might have fallen 
as flat as its prede- 
cessor but for “John Gilpin,” which had 
been published by William Unwin anony- 
mously in the Public Advertiser, and had 


attracted no special notice until Henderson, 
a well-known actor, read it with some 
other things to a public audience, among 
whom was Mrs. Siddons, at Freemasons’ 
Hall. It “brought down the house” so 
effectually that scores of editions were 
printed, besides continuations and parodies ; 
and pictures of the famous horseman were 
seen in all the print-shop windows. The 
Library of the British Museum has quite a 
“ John Gilpin ” collection of literature. And 
when Cowper proceeded to publish “The 
Task,” and found that he had not quite 
matter enough for a volume, he added this 
and two other poems. “John Gilpin” was 
| even named on the title-page at the instance 
of the publishers, who rightly judged that it 
would add to the popularity of the book. 
People bought it expecting to find much 
racy matter, and were surprised, but not 
disappointed, to receive a volume of serious 
but not less delightful verse. 

It was received with enthusiastic favour, 
and common consent at once placed the 
author at the head of the poets of the age. 
It is sad to have to tell that before the book 
was published the friendship with Lady 
Austen had ceased, and the causes are not 
obscure. A tender feeling had grown up 
and increased in her heart towards the 
refined and gentle poet ; she was conscious 
' that she had brought much sunlight into his 
life, and she would fain have married him. 





Interior of the Summer-House. 


His friend and biographer, Hayley, who 
writes with studied obscurity about it all, 


|says that Cowper “ returned her tenderness 
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with innocent gallantry.” That is hardly 
the expression to use of the following lines, 
which he addressed to her on learning that 
she wore a lock of his hair in a diamond star 
on her breast. She gave them to a nephew 
years afterwards. Hayley never saw them, 
nor knew of their existence :— 
** The star that beams on Anna’s breast 
Conceals her William’s hair ; 
’T was lately severed from the rest 
To be promoted there. 


*‘ The heart that beats beneath that breast 
Is William’s well I know, 
A nobler prize and richer far 
Than India could bestow. 


“‘ She thus his favoured lock prefers, 
To make her William shine ; 
The ornament indeed is hers, 
But all the honour mine.” 
Her tender feeling was reciprocated, but 
there were insurmountable obstacles... No 
doubt the marriage engagement with Mrs. 


Unwin was at an end, but it would hardly 
be possible for her human nature not to feel 
jealous, after their many years together, to 
find the chief place in his heart usurped by 
a recent acquaintance. And Cowper in 
honour felt that, and sacrificed his affec- 
tion to his gratitude. But it was a serious 
loss to him, and from that day onward 
melancholy again began to grow upon him. 
In another paper we propose to follow the 
rest of his life to its end; for the present we 
close with some lines out of “The Task,” 
| illustrated by a picture such as was constantly 
| before him at the close of the day :— 

* Come, Evéning, once again, season of peace; 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 


On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day.” 


—<—$. 
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* Come, Evening, once again, season of peace.” —Cowper, 
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SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH THRIFT. 
By tae Rev. CANON BLACKLEY. 


IIIL.—BLIND WILLY BROWN. 


REMEMBER that for many years there 
was a blind man in Basingstoke Work- 
house, whom, for the purposes of my story, I 
will call Willy Brown. I believe he had been 
there nearly all his life, and when I first 
came to know him, I should suppose him to 
have been nearly fifty years of age. The 
workhouse of Basingstoke is situated nearly 
a mile from the town, and for a number of 
years Willy had been provided with regular 
daily exercise by being sent to the post-office 
to call for the afternoon letters, and execute 
any little commissions for the master or the 
inmates. He was always accompanied by 
one of the young boys from the workhouse, 
who led him from place to place. His figure 
was well known, as he and the boy in their 
white “round frocks ” made their way back- 
wards and forwards on their daily journey, 
and every one almost who met him had a 
kind word for poor Willy, who learned, as 
blind folk do, to recognise the voice and 
footstep of nearly every one he met on his 
walk. 

Blind men, thanks to a merciful Pro- 
vidence, are generally cheerful; but Blind 
Willy was exceptionally so. He was always 
bright, almost joyous, in tone and manner, 
and, indeed, I often referred to him and his 
cheerful bearing of his burden of blindness 
as an example to parishioners of my own, 
who made infinitely more complaint, under 
their trifling passing ailments and troubles, 
than Willy ever seemed to do under his per- 
manent affliction. 

Well, one day, poor, bright, genial, blind 
Willy was found hanging by a rope from a 
beam in a cartshed at the workhouse. He 
had put an end to his life in a most deter- 
mined way. An inquest was held upon his 
body, and a verdict returned of suicide while 
of unsound mind. But the strangest part of 
this story, and what to my mind affords the 
only explanation of his death, is, that in the 
pocket of his corduroy trousers was found a 
bag containing nearly fifty sovereigns ! 

Now here was a man who had spent his 
whole life in the workhouse ; who had never 
earned a day’s full wages; who had not a 
relative in the wide world to leave or give 
him money; who had no one but paupers 
to rob, and who yet became possessed of so 
large an amount of gold. 





His possession of the money, however, is 
capable of explanation. He had for many 
years been the daily messenger between “the 
House” and the town, and had executed 
little commissions for his fellow-inmates, 
probably nearly every day. And most 
probably he made them a regular charge, 
say of a half-penny or a penny, for doing 
their business. For it is true enough to be 
worthy of passing notice, that there is no 
class of people in this world more thoroughly 
imbued with the principle of “ nothing for 
nothing ” than the English peasantry. I have 
known daughters expect to be paid for sitting 
up a night or two to attend to their own sick 
mothers, and children unwilling to change a 
neighbour’s book at a village library, to which 
they were going in any case on their own 
account, without being paid a halfpenny each 
week, or twice the amount of the actual sub- 
scription, for their trouble. 

Now this little halfpenny messenger’s fee, 
frequently chargeable by a daily messenger, 
Blind Willy would soon find amount toa 
sixpence, for which he would exchange his 
coppers, and sixpences for a shilling, shillings 
for half-sovereigns, and probably half-sove- 
reigns in time, when multiplied, into sove- 
reigns ; and sovereigns formed the mass of 
his hoard, which, as he had no means of 
spending, or inducement to spend, since he 
could not bring back any considerable pur- 
chase on his own account to the workhouse 
without exciting suspicion, he was fain to 
keep in the only bank available for him, viz., 
his breeches pocket, while it grew from year 
to year to the amount I have named. 

How many a time the poor creature, as 
his hoard rolled up, must, in addition to the 
burden of his secret and the anxiety for its 
safety, have suffered trouble at the constant 
thought of the difficulty of spending what he 
had so laboriously and perseveringly laid by. 
Had he made known the fact of his wealth, 
he could not have been treated as a destitute 
pauper and retained in the workhouse ; and 
he knew too well, having no other home in the 
world, how badly he would fare, and how soon 
he would be impoverished, were he obliged, in 
his blind and helpless state, to throw himself 
on the doubtful honesty of total strangers, 
and begin life again in a new dwelling, sepa- 
rated from all his old and only associations. 
Besides, he must have known that the dis- 
covery of his hoard would have compelled 
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the parish authorities, in the interest of the 
ratepayers, to deduct from his store a con- 
siderable amount in repayment of his main- 
tenance, which was only accorded on the 
presumption of his destitution. And this, as 
we may well conceive, was an intolerable 
thought to a man whose sole interest in life 
had been its accumulation. I believe myself, 
that it was the dread of losing, and the im- 
possibility of enjoying, any part of his savings, 
added, very likely, to an unhappy sense of 
wrong-doing in defrauding the rates, and to 
the constant dread of discovery and exposure, 
which poisoned the poor man’s only pleasure, 
and that, under the continual mental pressure 
thus endured, his reason at length gave way, 
and led him to the rash and otherwise un- 
accountable act which ended his dark exist- 
ence. 


IV.—WIDOW PALMER AND HER INSURANCE. 


I had amongst my parishioners, at one 
time, a worthy, industrious old woman 
named Palmer, who earned a hard living as 
a washerwoman. Her husband, in his time, 
was a hardworking, simple poor fellow, who, 
however, in the later years of his life, from 
inability to work, added much to her burden. 


The day after his death, the poor old woman 
came to me with an old thick gold ring, set 
with two diamonds of small worth, and asked 
me to try and get its value for her from a 


jeweller. I asked her how she came by it, 
and her story was this. Some twelve years 
before, her David, while engaged in ditching, 
found the ring and brought it home. It had 
probably been lost by some gentleman out 
hunting, who had “come to grief” while 
negotiating the very fence her husband was 
mending. They agreed together to keep the 
ring, in order to provide means for David’s 
decent burial ; and though in all those years 
they had had many a hard time and often 
suffered severely from actual want, they had 
carefully preserved this ring, which they 
looked on as a mine of possible wealth, to 
devote it to the special purpose for which 
she wished to realise its value. I asked her 
why they had made no effort, as they ought 
to have done, at finding out the owner ; but 
she said the ring might have been lying 
where it was found for years, and that no 
rumour even of any such loss having taken 
place had ever existed ; so that, had they, for 
instance, given the property over to the 
police, the probability of its ever reaching 
the owner was most vague and distant, 
while the certainty was manifest that poor 





David himself would never have reaped any 
sort of benefit from his finding it. I did 
not think for a moment that there was any 
conscious dishonesty in this proceeding, how- 
ever questionable from the moral point of 
view of better-educated people. I therefore 
took the ring to a jeweller, who valued it at 
about fifty shillings, which I handed over to 
the widow. It seemed a little strange to me 
that for so many years its value should have 
been so definitely pre-devoted to .David’s 
burial, as he was no older than his wife, and 
need not have been at all reasonably deemed 
certain to die before her. But I long after- 
wards found out their reason for this, namely, 
that she and her imbecile and idiotic daugh- 
ter (at the time of the father’s death about 
eighteen years of age) were both insured in 
one of the “Industrial” offices for such a 
sum as is commonly called “ burial money” 
by the poor. 

Most of my readers are probably aware 
that an enormous number of such insurance 
policies are annually taken out by our labour- 
ing classes, the payment for which, unfortu- 
nately, too often proves entirely ineffectual for 
the object aimed at, not at all necessarily from 
the failure of the office to fulfil its contract, 
but from inability of the policy-holders to 
keep up their little weekly contributions. 

There is something very touching in the 
general passion which exists among the 
labouring folk to effect these insurances, the 
whole sum contracted for not generally ave- 
raging as much as five pounds. The best 
explanation I can give for this fact is, that 
such a death or funeral provision is really 
about the only one which it is possible for 
middle-aged people to make from their hard 
and scanty earnings. For though the poor 
penny or twopence a week which contribu- 
tors have to pay in may seem a very paltry 
sum indeed to better-off people, yet it repre- 
sents a considerable and constantly-recurring 
self-denial on the part of the very poor. 

The parish had for many years allowed 
half-a-crown weekly as out-relief for the sup- 
port of the idiot daughter, who died after a 
short illness two or three years after her 
father. During her illness I was daily in 
the house, and the second day after her 
death Mrs. Palmer told me, for the first time, 
that her daughter’s life had been insured. I 
asked her to what amount, and to my great 
astonishment was told that the sum claim- 
able was no less than twenty-five pounds, an 
amount certainly seven or eight times greater 
than the average insurances effected among 
our labouring agricultural poor. 
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“Have you got the policy ?” I asked. 

“No, sir; I have sent it to the office. It 
states that this should be done in the case of a 
death occurring, and the agent has been here, 
and says a gentleman from the office will come 
round to-morrow to see about paying me.” 

“But,” 1 replied, “ the policy is your secu- 
rity for the payment. It would be quite 
enough to send the statement of claim and the 
number of the policy to the office, without 
sending the policy itself. Suppose it were lost 
on the way, or stolen, what proof would you 
have that you had any claim at all ? Have you 
your pay-book at hand ?” 

This she had, and I examined it. I saw 
that this poor old woman had for years been 
paying in for this daughter’s insurance no 
less a sum than sixpence a week, while pay- 
ing in twopence per week for her own insur- 
ance of only four pounds’ value. 

“Well,” said I, taking down a large book 
from her shelf, and placing the pay-book 
inside it, “keep this on your shelf, and let 
nobody see it, and no matter what you may 
be offered, don’t sign your name to any paper 
whatever without sending to me, unless you 
receive twenty-five pounds.” 

My reason for this warning arose from my 
knowledge that, firstly, the girl having been 
an idiot, with an affected brain, the policy 
could only have been issued upon a false 
statement by some one or other of the girl’s 
good health when first insured, and secondly, 
from very frequent experience of the fact 
that, in such cases, ruinous compromises of 
claims occurred; inasmuch as agents could 
pronounce the policies void from mis-state- 
ments, and practically compel claimants to 
accept a very trifling sum in full discharge, 
rather than run the risk of forfeiting their 
insurance altogether. 

So I left the old woman, but had not gone 
a quarter of a mile before meeting the agent, 
whom I personally knew. 

“Well, Mr. Stone,” I said; ‘so that poor 
girl, Fanny Palmer, is dead, and I understand 
her life was insured in your office.” 

“Oh ! yes, sir, she is ; a very bad case, sir, 
very bad indeed.” 

“How so ?” I asked. 

_ “Why, sir, she ought never to have been 
insured. A very bad life, sir ; brain disease, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” said I; “I know that very well, 
and so must the agent who issued the policy 
have known, as every one else did, as the girl 
was an idiot during her whole life.” 

“Oh! certainly, sir ; but it’s a very bad 
case. J should never have dreamed of taking 





such a life; but it was not my doing, it was 
the agent before me.” 

And her insurance is for £25 ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir; quite an absurd amount for a 
girl like that. In fact, sir, the case is such an 
extraordinary one that our surveyor is coming 
down from town to-morrow to investigate 
it.” 

“Do you mean that he will probably 
refuse to settle the claim ?” 

“Certainly not, our office always settles 
claims. It never really forfeits a whole 
policy. It’s a shocking bad case, sir, at 
all events. But I think the office will make 
them a present.” 

* Do you think they will give five pounds ?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, sir, perhaps they might ; it’s what 
I should advise myself. But there never 
was a worse case, sir. It couldn’t have 
happened with me; but it’s quite plain 
there’s no real claim at all.” 

“Well, Mr. Stone,” I rejoined, “it does 
seem strange to me that you should find out 
this to be so bad a case now that the girl is 
dead, and yet never express your opinion of 
its badness during the four years and more 
that you yourself have been receiving the 
premiums every week, and known of the 
badness of the policy.” 

“Of course, sir, I had to keep on my 
collections as I found them, and I’m not 
responsible, but I'll speak to the surveyor, 
sir, and I’ve no doubt the office will give the 
mother a present.” 

“Will you give your surveyor a message 
from me, Mr. Stone ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, with pleasure.” 

“Then tell him, if you please, that unless 
Mrs. Palmer receives twenty-five pounds 
from the office, without any deduction what- 
ever—and I have instructed her to sign no 
receipt for any other sum—I will have the 
case made fully known in every newspaper 
in England ; for, as you know, my name is 
very widely known in the matter of the 
insurance of the poor.” 

And so we parted. And the next day 
came the surveyor, and the agent gave him 
my message; and I am glad to say Mrs. 
Palmer received the twenty-five pounds 
without the slightest offer of a compromise. 


V.—THE POOR LAW AND THE LIFE POLICY. 


A few days after Mrs. Palmer had received 
her twenty-five pounds, she came to see me. 
She was shown into my study, and began by 
bursting into floods of tears. 
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“Why, Mrs. Palmer,” I cried, “ what’s 
the matter now ?” 

“ Oh, sir, it’s my money! Only to think, 
sir, if the relieving officer haven’t a-bin, and 
says I must pay it all back but seven pounds 
for the relief my poor gal has been a-having 
from the rates all these years.” 

Now Mrs. Palmer was very deaf, and as 
I knew the legal powers of reclamation of 
relief in cases where paupers received money, 
I was able to comfort her a little. 

“Tam sure,” I said, “ you have misunder- 
stood him. He must have meant that you 
should pay seven pounds of the money, and 
not all the money but seven pounds. But, 


at all events, tell him from me if he comes | 


again to have a few days’ patience, and I will 


try to see the Board of Guardians on your | 


behalf at their next meeting.” 

So I went with the purpose of asking per- 
mission to put her case before the board, 
several of whose members, well known to 
myself, were men not only of rank and 
position, but also of the typically good class 
of poor-law administrators. 

Having purposely arrived about a quarter 
of an hour before the meeting, I “nobbled ” 
them by twos and threes, and put the matter 
before them as follows. 

I said, “Of course this possession of £25 
is a very exceptional case, which I cannot 
myself entirely comprehend. ButI beg you 
will consider the effect of requiring this re- 
payment, which lies at your discretion to 
enforce or to remit. Multitudes of our poor 


folk are insured for burial pay ; and they do | 


this to escape what they greatly dread—the 
idea of being buried by the parish. If this 
claim against Widow Palmer be enforced it 
will be a deadly blow to such little thrifty 
provision as they are able to make. They 
will say, ‘If we die, and have been receiving 
any relief, the parish will claim payment 


back from our burial money, and then have | 


to bury us after all; so ‘tis no use in our 
trying to escape burial by the parish, and we 
will insure no more.’ Whereas, if you leave 
this particular return of relief unclaimed, it 
will encourage them all to continue their 
present efforts, at all events to provide inde- 
pendent burial for themselves.” 

My friends the guardians every one agreed 
very cordially with me, and said, “There is 
no necessity for you to wait for our meeting 
and come before us; you may consider the 
matter as settled.” 

I therefore went home, thinking I had 
done a good mornitg’s work, but was as- 


tounded next day to get a letter from the | 


| chairman of the Board of Guardians telling 
| me that on the mooting of the question 
|at the board the clerk to the guardians, a 
|lawyer of considerable experience, had 
'warned them that it was entirely beyond 
their province or policy to abandon the 
| claim for return of relief money in this case, 
|where so exceptionally large a sum was 
| available, since, if they did, they could never 
| with justice advance a claim for repayment in 
| cases of paupers who died entitled to smaller 
sums. 

I went to poor Mrs. Palmer on receipt of 
this letter, and found she had already heard 
‘that the relieving officer had received 
instructions to enforce the claim of the 
guardians. 

“Has he been here ?” I asked. 

“No, sir, but this is his day for coming 
round, and he’s sure to be here.” 

; ©Then tell him from me,” said I, “that I 
advised you to say you will not spend the 
| money, but will wait to be summoned for the 
payment.” 

| And so I left her, and wrote a letter to 
the clerk to the guardians, which I begged 
him to lay before the board at its next 
meeting. 

In this letter I put forward the facts of 
the case. I said the £25 was never the 
property of the girl at all, who had never 
earned a penny, or paid a premium, and that 
they must prove it to be hers before they 
ventured to claim it. The policy was the 
| property not of the girl but of the mother, 
by whom all the premiums were paid out of 
her own earnings, and by no means out of 
the half-crown weekly relief given for the 
daughter’s sustenance, not one farthing of 
which could any one doubt to have been 
expended upon the girl; and I added that I 
would guarantee the money being kept un- 
spent pending the decision of a court of law, 
and begged the board to kindly inform me 
on what clause of what statute they based 
the claim they had made. 

This was evidently a point of view from 
which neither the guardians nor their clerk 
had regarded the case, and I had the satis- 
faction, in due course, of receiving a letter 
‘in reply to mine, stating that the board 
abandoned their claim. 


| 
| 





VI.—MRS. PALMER’S THRIFTY PREVISION. 


There was one point about Mrs. Palmer's 
insurance which puzzled me greatly, and it 
was this. She had not insured her husband’s 
life for “ burial money,” and that was quite 
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intelligible once she had told me the history 
of the ring; but she had only insured her 
own life for a sum of £4, while she burdened 
herself for years with a relatively large cost 
to insure her idiot daughter’s life for £25, 
which, we must remember, represents great 
wealth to poor people who have probably 
never possessed £5 at a time in their whole 
lives. Of course, suspicious and shrewd 
people would suppose that she provided for 
the large payment on the assumption that 
she hoped to profit by the girl’s death, and 
assumed that it would take place before her 
own. Nay, they might go further, and 
imagine that to get free from the burden of 
supporting an idiot, and to obtain the large 
insurance, she might be tempted to shorten 
the poor creature’s life by neglect or other- 
wise. No one, however, who knew the 
unfailing tenderness and love of the poor 
old woman for her child, could have imagined 
such a thing ; and I took an opportunity of 
asking her the reason, which proved very 
interesting. 

“Sir,” she said, “I paid in so much for her 
for I thought David couldn’t last long, and 
I should have to go too, and leave my poor 
afflicted child to the workhouse. And I said 
to myself, if she’s to be worth £25 when 
she dies some friend might take to her and 
look after her when I’m gone, and keep up 
the insurance, and that it would be worth 
their while to take care of her till she died, 
if they were to get £25 in the end.” 

The poor old woman, happily for herself, 
never thought, and, in fact, never needed to 
think, that by this means she was securing 
an interest, not in the life but in the death of 
her daughter in the case of the mother’s pre- 
decease. But I am glad to believe that, had 
the mother gone first, one or another poor 
mother would have faithfully acted up to 
Mrs. Palmer’s (from a worldly sense, un- 
reasonable) expectation, and that in this 
extraordinary way she might, indeed, have 
— the provision she desired for her poor 
child. 

I cannot leave Mrs. Palmer without noting, 
though it be beside my present subject, a 
touching illustration of moral contentment. 
She lived at one end of a row of four cottages 
called “ Misery Row,” some one in each of 
them being sorely afflicted. At the other 
end from Mrs. Palmer and her idiot daughter 
lived a Mrs. Love, with a blind daughter 
afflicted with spinal disease and unable to 
move, but having her senses clear. When I 
came to know these people first, Mrs. Love, 
talking of her affliction with her blind child, 
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said, “ Ah, sir! ‘tis a heavy trial; but how 
thankful I should be that my Nelly’s not an 
idiot like Mrs. Palmer’s girl!” Half an hour 
later Mrs. Palmer, talking of her idiot child, 
and what a care she was, added, “ But, sir, 
what a blessing that my poor girl can get 
about and see, and is not like Nelly Love at 
t’other end!” 


VII.—THE SECRETIVENESS OF ENGLISH 
RURAL THRIFT. 


My readers will have noticed that in all 
the tales I have been telling them of poor 
folks’ savings one characteristic is note- 
worthy ; that is, that in every case the 
utmost possible secrecy is observed as to 
what they lay by. It is noticeable at all 
ages of life. The boys whom we encourage 
to deposit in the school savings-banks hardly 
ever fail to cease doing so once they leave 
school and go to work. Old Mrs. Palmer 
till the last moment kept her insurance of 
her daughter a deep secret. Unhappily the 
cause of this is traceable to the reliance on 
poor-law relief as the ultimate prospect of 
nearly all our labouring class who grow old, 
as it actually proves to be the destiny of 
nearly half of our whole population which 
reaches sixty years of age. ‘They look upon 
the reputation of having anything laid by 
as a disqualification for either public rate-aid 
or private charity, and it becomes too often, 
as in Sally Coole’s case, which I have given, 
a matter of policy to appear squalid and 
miserable. I have often thought, in respect 
of preventing concealment and uncandour, 
as well as in promotion of true indepen- 
dence of thought and ease of life, what a 
wonderful change for the better might be 
wrought by the establishment of what I 
have often urged, a National Pension Fund, 
contributed to in early life by every citizen 
and nationally secured. For then, as each 
individual would be practically independent 
of rates in old age, and known to be so, it 
would be a sense of pride and not of dis- 
advantage, to let it be known that he was 
adding, by his systematic saving habit, to the 
small national pension which could never 
fail him, and his life would be spent in secu- 
rity of independence instead of a haunting 
fear of workhouse banishment and death and 
burial. The principle of true thrift would 
flourish without its practice being degraded 
by the mean evasions, concealments, and 
frauds to which many of the poor folk, whose 
stories I have told here, have been driven 
by circumstances inseparable from our pre: 
sent poor-law system. 











FOREST TREES IN SUBURBAN GARDENS. 
By CHARLES W. CHAPMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


ISHOP HALL remarks that “even the 
best things ill used become evils.” The 
object of this paper is to point out how the 
practice of allowing forest trees to grow un- 
checked in our urban and suburban gardens, 
is an instance illustrating this truism. 

Trees undoubtedly add to the charm of our 
gardens, but it is only by judicious choice of 
appropriate varieties, and by pruning them 
every winter, that the maximum of good, both 
as regards beauty and healthfulness, is ob- 
tained, 

Trees that will not bear liberal pruning 
should never be planted in gardens such as 
we are considering. Large trees are only 
suitable for large spaces, and are as incongru- 
ous in small gardens as a grand piano in a 
cottage parlour. 





Why do we see ugly poplars, especially 


Mr. Shirley Murphy’s admirable book* may 
here be referred to with advantage. The 
writer says, “One thing we do know from 
past experience, and experience which is for- 
tified by recent inquiries into disease germs, 
that... . an abundance of fresh air is a great 
preventive to the spread of disease.” It is 
astonishing how those who have made their 
homes in the suburbs, for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining fresh air and brightness, 
should so plant trees that the houses are 
shrouded in partial darkness and the inmates 
lack the very objects they had in view in 
leaving town. 

The effects which follow upon a deficiency 
of sunlight are most marked upon both vege- 
table and animal life. In the former we find 
sickly growth with deficiency of colour, as, 
for example, with sea-kale when grown under 
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hideous rows of them, when thorns of great | pots. Similarly, children living in breezeless 
and varied beauty, with the many variegated | and sunless courts and alleys are pale and 
and copper-coloured trees, are available, which | feeble. 

either by blossom, or foliage, or both, give a | The not uncommon disease of childhood 
changing charm to the garden? I fear the | known as rickets, although to a great extent 


one great reason is the Englishman’s anxiety | induced by improper feeding, is ‘aggravated 


to obtain privacy at any cost; and so it comes 
to pass that one of the first things many men 
do on taking a house, is to belt themselves 
round with trees of rapid growth and dense 
foliage, as though being seen in their gar- 
dens cultivating flowers were a thing to be | 
ashamed of. Certainly the backs of most of | 
our houses are unsightly objects, but it is 
surely better to tolerate the ugliness than | 
to prejudice the health of our families by 
making an additional hindrance to the free | 
circulation of air, and a further obstruction | 
to light. 

The alleged purifying power of vegetation 
upon the air is sometimes brought forward as 
an excuse for having large trees in gardens, 
but Mr. Armstrong’s experiments show that 
when carbonic acid gas is absorbed by vegeta- 
tion in the day-time, it is exhaled during the 
night. Now the great purifiers are light and 
air; the latter, by being rapidly moved in 





currents, oxidises waste products and dis- 
perses impurities. The minute, but potent 
iorms of life known as bacteria were found, 
by observations made at the Montsouris 
Observatory, Paris, to increase in number 
when the soil became drier, but decreased 
again under the influence of bright sunshiny 


by want of light and pure air, and the bene- 
fit accruing to the little sufferers by sending 
them to the sea-side, is in no small. part due 
to the sunlight and fresh air so abundant 
there. 

The want of due appreciation of the ne 
cessity of sunlight as a curative agent is 
sometimes met with where one would least 
expect to find it, as once when going over a 
large country hospital, I noticed with sur- 
prise that the ward, occupied solely by 
cases of rickets, was situated on the north 
side of the building ; and, to make matters 
worse, there were immense trees in the 


grounds, which by their luxuriant foliage¢ 


reduced the available light by more than 
50 per cent. 

Damp is another evil consequence of living 
amid dense foliage, and at once suggests 
many maladies, such as sore throat, bronchitis, 
rheumatism, and even: chronic ill health, 
which commonly accompany dampness. 

I am not forgetful of the beauty of trees, 
nor do I consider them entirely an evil m 
suburban gardens. But what I do insist upon 
is the restriction of large trees to large spaces, 
and that where trees of a forest character 
exist in gardens of small dimensions, and 


weather. | around houses, they should be regularly 
Dr. Galton’s statement in his article in | * “ Our Homes and How to make them Healthy.” 
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thinned and pruned. The trees which 
beautify our streets are treated in this 
manner, and it would be well if those in the 
gardens were similarly managed. Flowers, 
too, bloom as well again, with an abundance 
of air and light. 

It is unnecessary to specify precisely the 
trees most suitable for the class of gardens 
referred to, as, with the qualifications already 
given for a “garden” tree, any nurseryman 
will be able to suggest the best kinds. 

There can be no doubt that modern sani- 
tation has added greatly to the salubrity of 
both town and country dwellings; a truth 
which all but the wilfully blind are ready 
to acknowledge. But the special points in- 
sisted upon in this paper are rarely, if ever, 
referred to by sanitarians. Certainly, the 
public generally are not alive to the harmful 


consequences incident upon the unrestricted 
growth of trees near houses. 

The mischief is insidious and gradual; 
hence its approach is not noticed. 

I would plead for more light, more natural 
brightness in and around our homes—abright- 
ness which will be reflected in the sunny faces 
of the children and the cheeriness of the 
household. We have surely enough dark- 
ness and stagnation of air in the winter, let 
us not shut out the welcome sunshine, and 
life-giving breezes when they come, but rather 
strive to enjoy such priceless gifts to the 
full. 

We are rightly endeavouring to secure 
every available open space around our towns, 
let us see to it that we do not neutralize the 
benefits thus obtained by making our houses 
and gardens sunless and airless. 





THE WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE, 


By FLORENCE MACCUNN. 


“ (4H, sir,” said Don Antonio, “may God | 
forgive you the wrong you have done 
to all the world ir. wishing to make sane the | 


most gracious madman that it holds.” And | 


had it been possible for Samson Carrasco, or 
any other judicious friend, to separate the 
pathetic insanity of Don Quixote from his 
exquisite sanity, the world to all time might 
well have owed him a grudge. But as his 


creator says of him, “For me alone was Don | 


Quixote born, and I for him. He knew how 
to act, and I to write.” And knowing “how 
to write,” Cervantes hit upon the rare and 
excellent device of so mingling the deepest 
and gentlest wisdom with the most fantastic 
delusions in the mind of his hero, that that 
sober-minded gentleman, Don Diego, might 
well wonder whether this were the wisest of 
madmen, or the wisest of men turned mad. | 
Don Quixote may tilt against windmills and 

mistake the creatures of a puppet-show for 

actual men and women—a thing not quite 

unknown in our “ Vanity Fair” even now— 


but at the same time upon the subjects of 


honour, of courtesy, of justice, and of courage | 


he has said things so rare and nobly true 
that in studying them a man might gain a 
whole philosophy of life, and in that school 
above all others might learn the meaning of 
the word “gentleman.” As self-denying as 
the devotion of a saint, as wise as the virtue 


of a philosopher, there is in the goodness of | 


Don Quixote a grace, a magnanimity, a fine 


| is 


| receive ” 


disinterestedness that make it essentially the 
goodness of a chivalrous gentleman. 

The two vices which excite the deepest 
contempt in his soul are the mean and un- 
profitable sins of envy and ingratitude. “ All 
vices, Sancho, bear in them I know not what 


| kind of delight, but that of envy brings no- 


thing but loathing, rancour, and rage.” Inca- 
| pable as was the gentle knight of La Mancha 
of this miserable passion, he was in this but 
akin to his author, who, complaining of one 


| who had accused him of envy, adds with 


delightful irony, “‘ This he had to describe to 
me as to one ignorant what the thing envy 
.” Being through poverty and lack of 
opportunity somewhat put to it to avoid 
the appearance of ingratitude, Don Quixote 
falls on the expedient of publishing abroad 
the good deeds done to him. “For whoso 
publishes and tells abroad the good things 
which he receives would return them with 
others of like kind if he could.” Surely “to 
in such a spirit is as “ blessed” as 
“to give,” and far rarer. Charity also, that 
specially Christian and often homely virtue, 
gains grace and lustre from the chivalrous 
fashion in which she is exhorted to show 
her liberality. “If thou hast to dress six 
pages, dress three and give the dresses of 
three to the poor, so shalt thou have pages 
in heaven as well as upon earth, and this 
/new way of giving livery the vain-glorious 
hath not attained to.” It is the old com- 
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mand of laying up treasure in heaven, but 
in what a beautiful and original fashion is it 
clothed ! 

But charity must not only be bountiful, 
but bestowed graciously and cheerfully, espe- 
cially ifthe donor be but poor. “ For with 
thesetwo mites that with joyful heart he gives 
to the poor, he shall show himself as liberal 
as he whose almsgiving calls forth a flourish 
of trumpets, and there shall be no one who, 
seeing him adorned of these virtues, but will 
hold and judge him to be of gentle caste.” 

Don Quixote, who knew by heart the line- 
age of Amadis of Gaul and the endless gene- 
alogies of the Twelve Peers, was the last to 
be indifferent to gentle nurture and noble 
birth. But, like some other aristocrats, by 
fixing his standard of nobility and breeding 
sufficiently high, he had come round to the 
fine democratic belief, “Every man is the 
son of his own deeds.” A noble proverb, 
and already old in courtly aristocratic Spain. 

It is told of one of the most original and 
imaginative of our present men of science 


that once, when describing in a lecture the | 
indifference of the general public to the dis- | 


coveries of Copernicus, he paused, and then 


added this explanatory parenthesis, “ And in | 


the ‘common people’ 1 include the court.” 


It is precisely in the same spirit that Don 
Quixote says: “ Nor think, sir, that I meant 
here by ‘ vulgar’ merely plebeian or humble 
people; but rather all those who are ignorant, 
whether lord or prince, must be reckoned of 


that creed.” And dukes and duchesses also 
must be added to the “vulgar,” whose na- 
tures are so blunt that they find only matter 
for rude laughter and practical joking in the 
pathetic delusions of their guest. 


solemn, gentle old knight moving amidst the 


frivolity and impertinence of those common | 


great people ; but for himself, so deeply is 
courtesy ingrained in his nature, he cannot 
recognise the absence of it in another, far less 
can he suspect anything so coarse as elabo- 
rate mockery. 

Is there not a fine irony in the fact that 
the only coarse touches in this exquisite book 
occur in the description of this company of 
idle people, insolently determined to find 
amusement at any cost, even at the risk of 
wounding a guest? But our single-minded 
Don sees nothing but cause for gratitude and 
exultation at the mock deference shown 
_ the mock adventures played off upon 

im. 

The world in Cervantes’ time—and by 

“the world” we mean that part of mankind 


One has | 
a sense of pain, of outrage, in seeing the | 


about which society concerns itself, and 
which does not include the toiling masses of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, which 
belong more properly to “the earth” than 
to “the world ”—the world, we say, of Cer- 
vantes recognised but two ways in which a 
man could attain to wealth and eminence: 
letters, and arms, pursuits which have this, 
at least, in common, that both look for their 
reward in something other than silver and 
'gold. At all times and in all places these 
two callings have had a peculiar attraction 
for one another, though here, as in most 
| other affections, the feeling is stronger on 
| one side than on the other. At least, one can 
| hardly imagine the man of action having the 
| same sort of enthusiasm for the calling of 
letters that some of the finest types of men of 
thought and learning have had for the call- 
ing of arms. If any one doubt this, let him 
'be present at a degree day in one of our 
Scotch Universities, and hear our thoughtful, 
hard-working students cheering to the echo 
some stray uniform about to receive the 
graceful inappropriate decoration of LL.D. 

Now, when in the same man the two are 
combined, we get a type of rare excellence, 
| “ Never,” says our author, “has the lance 
| dulled the pen nor the pen the lance.” Of 
| this no one is a more complete instance than 
| Cervantes himself, and on both subjects he 
| has wise and noble things to say. 
| To understand the canons of literary 
| criticism in Don Quixote, one has constantly 
| to bear in mind that, as everybody knows, 
the whole book was written as a protest 
against the senseless extravagance and ab- 
surdities of the fashionable romances of the 
day. Romance gone mad was the tendency 
of the literature of that day, just as Realism 
| gone bad threatens to be the tendency of our 
own. 

And Cervantes met this evil not only by 
the keen edge of his direct satire but by the 
creation of a character so lovely and human 
that he has his place in our hearts and 
imaginations to all time, a peculiar place 
which no one may share, not Sir Roger de 
Coverley, not Dobbin—‘‘dear William, honest 
Colonel ”—not even the fool in “Lear,” nor 
any other of the noble and simple-minded 
gentlemen whom we count in the inner 
circle of our friends. They are of our world 
and like ourselves, compared to the fantastic, 
pathetic figure of Don Quixote which, 
moving outside the possibilities of human 
experience, is never outside the range of our 
affection and sympathy. Is not this the 
triumph of art? Don Quixote is impossible, 
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and is yet so real to us that we almost hope | 
to meet him in heaven. 

That was the art of Cervantes ; this is his 
theory : “For we should marry gracious lies | 
to the mind of him who reads them, writing | 
on such wise as to make the impossible fa- | 
miliar, the grand plain, and so keeping minds | 
in suspense,that we may delight, surprise, and | 
entertain them in such a manner, that they | 
shall produce admiration and joy. And this | 
cannot be done by him who flees all likeli- | 
hood and imitation in which consists the | 
perfection of what he writes.” On this plan | 
and on none other were the Waverley novels | 
written. 

We have been accustomed with affectionate | 
pride to quote the words of Sir Walter Scott : | 
“T have been the most voluminous author of | 
the day. It is a comfort to me to think that | 
Ihave tried to unsettle no man’s faith, to 
corrupt no man’s principles, and that I have 
written nothing I should wish blotted.” In 
the same spirit Cervantes says, “One thing 
I dare affirm. Could I by any means 
suppose that these novels would excite one 
evil thought or desire in those who read 
them, I would rather cut off the hand with 
which I write than give them to the people. 
I am at the age when it does not become me 
to trifle with the life to come, for I am 
upwards of sixty-four.” It was his right 
hand that Cervantes was willing to cut off if 
it offended him, the left had been severed 
long before in his country’s service. 

Perhaps only a soldier could have created 
Don Quixote. A mere literary humorist 





might have fallen into the snare of making 
the situations funnier by making the good | 
knight a coward on occasion. In the early 
part there are indeed indications of such a 
tendency, as in the. incident of the fulling 
mills. But the Don Quixote of the earlier | 
chapters is a different person from the wise, 
lovable, though still grotesque figure we | 


love more as the story moves on. No; a 
soldier could not have made Don Quixote 
anything but recklessly courageous, so he 
challenges lions and charges armies in a way 
worthy of himself and of his creator. And 
yet this same knight, to whom arms were a 
religion and honour was the breath of life, 
knew as clearly and soberly as other brave 
men have done, that the only end of warfare 
is the establishing of peace. There are grey- 
haired British officers among us now who 
still bear the marks of wounds received on 
Eastern battle-fields who have such a horror 
of war that they declare as part of their 
political creed that a country should secure 
peace at almost any price. Let us hear Don 
Quixote on the same subject :— 

“Arms have for their object and end 
peace, which is the greatest good that men 
can desire in all this life. And thus the first 
good news that the world had was that which 
the angel gave on the night which was our 
day, when they sang in the heavens, ‘Glory 
in the Highest and Peace on the Earth.’ 
This peace is the true end of war.” 

It is sad to know that though he had the 
double claim of letters and of arms, both used 
for his country’s glory, Cervantes died poor 
and neglected. As one might expect from 
the gallant gentleman he was, he only refers 
to this fact with veiled and gentle irony, but 
a certain nobleman, his friend and patron, 
writing an introduction to the second part 
of Don Quixote, brands Spain for ever with 
the shame of her conduct to her greatest 
son. 

* Among other things these French gentle- 
men questioned me about his age, profession, 
quality and condition. I was obliged to tell 
them that he was old, a soldier, a gentleman, 
and poor. Whereupon one of them replied 
in these words : ‘ How comes it to pass that 
Spain does not keep such a man wealthy out 
of the public purse?’ On which another of 


know later, though the change is so gradual | the gentlemen remarked with much subtlety, 
and subtle we hardly know where it begins. | ‘If poverty constrains him to write I pray 
It seems an impossible thing for a sympathetic | God that he may never have plenty, so that 


genius, however humorous, to carry out an | 
entirely funny character. Mr. Pickwick reliev- 
ing distress and breaking down over the task 
is a very different and more reputable old 
gentleman than Mr. Pickwick in the pound. 
Falstaff is perhaps the only figure that is 


he remaining poor may make all the world 
rich with his works.’ ” 

We have had lately, from the pen of Mr. 
Gissing, a doleful account of the sordid 
miseries of New Grub Street, where mean 
distress and cruel humiliations pursue equally 





humorous and nothing but humorous | those actuated by the paltriest ambitions or 
throughout his conscious life, but even Fal- | the purest ideals. Not very different even 
staff “babbles o’ green fields” and claims our | in outward form were the sufferings of the 
tears before we have done with him. There | Grub Street of Salamanca. There, too, the 
is no break in the development of Don | more acute suffering does not spring from 
Quixote, only we laugh less and learn and | cold, hunger, and nakedness, so much 
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as from the humiliations that accompany | 
poverty when it passes a certain point of | 
threadbareness. A Spanish gentleman wrapt 
in his pride—his one untattered garment— 
can stand the pangs of hunger “if he may 
only by playing with his tooth-pick delude 
the world into the belief that he has dined.” 

Many wise things have been said about | 
this constantly vexing question of poverty 
and wealth. Many simple lives have 
been spent in trying to solve it practi- 
cally, sometimes with silent, persistent 
heroism ; sometimes with noisy, disastrous 
failure. In all times and in all places it has 
to be met and dealt with, and the facing of it 
and disposing of it is the testing of many 
gentle, well-born souls. Asceticism has not | 
said the last word on the subject. Doubtless 
there are natures so rich in themselves and 
so possessed with spiritual things that they 
can draw from their own souls all that they 
need for a complete life. Who would dare 


to pity Spinoza grinding glasses for four- 
pence a day, or feel anything but cheerful 
admiration for Erasmus’s famous dictum, 
“ Books first, clothes afterwards” ? But there 
are other natures no less rich than the first, 
who draw their spiritual life more from out- 
ward things, from the companionship of men 





and women, the beauty of the earth, the 


glories of art, the varied heaped-up wealth | 


of life. When such men find themselves 
hampered at every turn for lack of the mere 
material means, then the real sorrow of 
poverty begins. ‘‘ When I say that he suffers 
poverty, methinks that there is nothing more 
to say of his ill-fortune, for he that is poor 
can have no good thing.” 

A nature like Cervantes, genial, humorous, 
loving, full of sympathy and toleration, must 
needs feel these restrictions more than 
another, but when such an one succeeds in 
solving the problem, it is with a nobler and 
more spiritual solution than the “ Entbehren 
sollst du, sollst entbehren” of asceticism. 





with poverty must live much with God.” Is not 
this the very solution of that constantly | 
present, often harassing problem of ways and | 
means,—a solution so complete, so unex- | 
pected, that we stand amazed and almost 
abashed before it ? 

It is characteristic of the inimitable art of 
Cervantes that this, one of the deepest and 
most beautiful things ever said about poverty, 
occurs propos of the rent in Don Quixote’s | 
silk stockings, and the absence of silk to) 


mend them ! 
There is the same charm of incongruity | 


in the fact that many true and original 
reflections on the trite subject of justice are 
uttered by this wisest of madmen to Sancho, 


| most deluded of practical men, on the eve of 
| the latter's departure for his government, 


It is so inimitably humorous, the thin, 
earnest face of the knight, the rubicund face 
of Sancho settled into the gravity and im 
portance of his new office, and the conscious- 
ness in the reader’s mind that the whole 
thing is a stupendous practical joke! Who 


| but Cervantes would have put into the mouth 
of such a hero, into the ears of such a valet, 


golden sentences such as these: “Let the 
tears of the poor find in thee more com- 


| passion but nof more justice than the intelli- 


gence of the rich;” and this, which in its 


| gentleness reminds us of some of the most 


humane regulations of the Levitical law, 
“ Him whom thou hast to punish with deeds, 
ill-treat not with words, for sufficient for the 
wretch is it to bear the pains of his sentence 
without the addition of good-for-nothing 
reproaches ” ? 

And all these things Sancho did truly, 
“mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” And 
here we cannot help pausing to protest 
against the popular view that Sancho repre- 
sents the practical sense of the ordinary man 
as opposed to the delusive idealism of his 
master. Though he can recognise a windmill 
when he sees it, when it comes to islands and 
governments and his own interests generally 
Sancho is as much befooled by delusions 
as is ever his master. But for all that, he is 
too wise a man to be deluded in the same 
measure as those practical men and women 
who think to gain the whole world at the 
price of their own souls. ‘If your loftiness 
has no mind to give me a government, well, 
God made me with less, and it may be that 
the not giving it may be the better for my 
conscience. . . . For it might even be easier 
for Sancho the Squire to enter heaven than 


for Sancho the Governor.” 
“ T say that he who brings himself to be content } 


Only once in this wisest and most lovable 
of books is there a direct allusion to the 
religion of Christ, and then it comes so sud- 
denly and with such sweet seriousness that 
it startles us into a mood of peculiar 
reverence. It is told of Charles Lamb that, 
being once in the company of Hazlitt and 
others of that brilliant set, the conversation 
turned on the great men of the past whom 
one would desire to see if a wish could bring 
them. One said this, another that. Then, 
in a pause, Lamb, raising his face with a 
look of awe on it, said simply, “If Jesus 
Christ came into the room we should all 
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fall on our knees.” And a hush fell upon | There are in the great field of literature 
that noisy, witty company. sacred places which we enter with full hearts 
It is with something the same feeling that | and bent heads, places where Lear rests well, 
we find Don Quixote in his ridiculous | no longer stretched “on the rack of this 
armour, on his sorry rouncy thus exhorting | tough “world,” where Thonias Newcome 
two villages to be at peace with each other. |answ ers “ Adsum” for the last time. An- 
“For to take vengeance is to go directly | other such place is the deathbed of Don 
against the holy law, which commands us | | Quixote, one of the most moving scenes 
to do good to our enemies and to love those | in all literature. With the light of reason 
that hate us ; a command which, although it | | fully restored he is again the wise, simple 
appear difficult. to obey, yet is not, except | gentleman, Alonzo Quixada the Good. All 
to those who enjoy less of God than of the | the errors of his knight-errantry he deter- 
world. . . . For Jesus Christ, God and very | minately renounces. That delusion was all 
man, who never lied, no, nor ever can, being | there was to renounce and repent of in a life 
our Lawgiver, has said that His yoke is easy | so gentle and generous. 
and His burden light, and therefore He has; “Many are the ways by which God carries 
not commanded us anything which it would , His own to heaven. Chivalry is a religion, 
be impossible to do.” | there are saintly knights in heaven.” 





A HOUSE-SURGEON’S STORY. 


*¢ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends,””—Sr, Joun xv. 13. 


H* ways are past finding, He doeth His will, what are we but as clay in His hand ? 
He fashions our hearts, and He orders our ways. What are we? How can we 
understand ? 
We think the great Husbandman reaps in the Spring, and we cry, “Spare the blossom, 
good Lord,” 
But the place is prepared, and He comes for His own. We do err, not remembering His 
word, 


And here, in a corner, a screen round the bed, on a wild night of tempest and rain, 

I sit keeping watch, while the reaper draws near, to cut down the beautiful grain ; 

A youth, in his prime, with a wound on his brow and a deadly one deep in his breast, 
The fountain of life ebbing slowly away, he was painlessly sinking to rest. 


The “ minister’s helper,” down here in the slums, not the minister’s only, we know. 

He was helper of all, and he toiled and he prayed with a love that would never let go; 
And the grave, earnest voice, and the pitying look in the eyes that were tender and deep 
Made us think of the Shepherd Who carried the Cross and laid down His life for the sheep. 


And now he is following the Master he loved, up Calvary’s Hill, with his cross ; 

He had laid down his life for his brother that day ;—oh, what is the gain to our loss ? 
Will the life that was bought at so costly a price ever shine with a beauty like his ? 
Oh, brother beloved, our soldier and saint, take some other, oh, God, but spare this! 


A boy he had pitied and rescued from sin, a reckless, impetuous youth, 

Had wearied in well-doing, and severed the chain that bound him to goodness and truth ; 

And no one could tell where the dark waves of sin had closed o’er the frail little barque, 

But the friend whose love saved him once sought him again, and believed and hoped on in 
the dark. 
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And to-day he had found him down here in a court, in a cellar, a “ travellers’ rest,” 

At a table with foreigners, Spaniards they seemed, swarthy skinned, and with knives in 
their breast ; 

They were talking together in low angry tones, and the eyes of the strangers gleamed red 

As they threatened the boy—they were three against one—and his courage was yielding 
to dread. 


And as, for a moment, the minister stood looking on, with a heart sore and sad, 

A knife flew from its sheath, a hand clutched the boy’s throat, “The gold! or you’re done 
for, my lad.” 

A scuffle, a wrestling, a mutt’ring of oaths, a desperate plunge with the knife, 

But not in the breast of the boy—he was saved, for the shepherd had given his life. 


He was bleeding to death when they carried him here, ’midst the tears and the sobs of the 
poor, 

And we could do nothing, the Master had come and called him—He stood at the door, 

But He tarried a moment, the merciful Christ, to save a young soul from despair ; 

In a lull of the storm a low moaning I heard ; I moved back the screen—he was there. 


The boy he had saved, with a white haggard face, wild eyes, and hands clenched as in pain, 
His pale lips were trembling, he gazed in my face as he pled, “ Let me see him again !” 
No word could I speak, but I held out my hand, and gently we stepped to the bed, 


Where the soldier lay pale, the red wound burning out, like the sign of the Cross, on his 
head. 


One long look of agony, bitter remorse, and adoring unspeakable love, 


Then a cry of such pain from the poor breaking heart that I saw the pale sleeper’s lips 
move, 


And the eyes that were almost beholding the King, and the glory our eyes cannot bear, 
Turned earthwards again, to smile pardon and hope on the penitent soul in despair. 


Hand in hand, eye to eye, one brief moment two souls held mysterious communion, and 
then 
The dying lips murmured, “I’ve finished my work ; come quickly, Lord Jesus. Amen!” 
And the waves of the river flowed gently for him, and he felt the firm ground as he trod, 
And the blessed ones sang, as they welcomed him home, “The pure in heart they shall 
see God,” 
M. B. TWEEDIE. 





THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE, Avrnor or ‘A Wixvow 1n Turvms,”’ ET0. 


iand I could tell it without emotion, be- 
cause it was nigh nineteen years old, and I 
did not look at Gavin, for I knew that his 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
y= I spoke next I was back in the 


school-house, sitting there with my 
bonnet on my head, Gavin staring at me. 
We had forgotten the cannon at last. 

In that chair I had anticipated this scene 
more than once of late. I had seen that 
a time might come when Gavin would have 
to be told all, and I had even said the | 
words aloud as if he were indeed opposite | 
me. So now I was only repeating the tale, | 


manner of taking it could bring no change 
to me. 

“Did you never ask your mother,” I said 
addressing the fire rather than him, “why 
you were called Gavin ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “it was because she 
thought Gavin a prettier name than Adam.” 

“No,” I said slowly, “ it was because Gavin 
is my name. You were called after your 
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father. Do you not remember my taking you 
one day to the shore at Harvie to see the 
fishermen carried to their boats upon their 
wives’ backs that they might start dry on 
their journey ?” 

“No,” he had to reply. “I remember the 
women carrying the men through the water 
to the boats, but I thought it was my father 
who—I mean—” 

“T know whom you mean,” I said. “That 
was our last day together, but you were not 
three yearsold. Yet you remembered me when 
you came to Thrums. You shake your head, 
but it is true. Between the diets of worship 
that first Sabbath I was introduced to you, and 
you must have had some shadowy recollec- 
tion of my face, for you asked, ‘Surely I saw 
you in church in the forenoon, Mr. Ogilvy ?” 
Isaid ‘ Yes,’ but I had not been in the church 
in the forenoon. You have forgotten even 
that, and yet I treasured it.” 

I could hear that he was growing im- 
patient, though so far he had been more in- 
dulgent than I had any right to expect. 

“Tt can all be put into a sentence,” I said 
calmly. ‘‘Margaret married Adam Dishart, 
and afterwards, believing herself a widow, 
she married me. You were born, and then 
Adam Dishart came back.” 


That is my whole story, and here was I 
telling it to my son, and not a tear between 


us. It ended abruptly, and I fell to mend- 
ing the fire. 

“When I knew your mother first,” I went 
on, after Gavin had said some boyish things 
that were of no avail to me, “I did not think 
to end my daysasadominie. I was a student 
at Aberdeen, with the ministry in my eye, 
and sometimes on Saturdays I walked forty 
miles to Harvie to go to church with her. 
She had another lover, Adam Dishart, a 
sailor turned fisherman ; and while I lingered 
at corners, wondering if I could dare to meet 
her and her mother on their way to church, 
he would walk past with them. He was 
accompanied always by a lanky black dog, 
which he had brought from a foreign coun- 
try. He never signed for any ship without 
first getting permission to take it with him, 
and in Harvie they said it did not know the 
language of the native dogs. I have never 
known a man and dog so attached to each 
other.” 

“T remember that black dog,” Gavin said. 
“T have spoken of it to my mother, and she 
shuddered as if it had once bitten her.” 

“While Adam strutted by with them,” I 
continued, “I would hang back, raging at 
his assurance or my own timidity ; but I lost 





my next chance in the same way. In Mar- 
garet’s presence something came over me, a 
dryness in the throat that made me dumb. 
I have known divinity students stricken in 
the same way just as they were giving out 
their first text. It is no aid in getting a 
kirk or wooing a woman. 

“If anyone in Harvie recalls me now it is 
as a hobbledehoy who strode along the cliffs 
shouting Homer at the sea-mews. With 
all my learning I, who gave Margaret the 
name of Lalage, understood women less 
than they were known to any fisherman 
who bandied words with them across a boat. 
I remember a Yule night when both Adam 
and I were at her mother’s cottage, and as 
we were leaving he had the audacity to kiss 
Margaret. She ran out of the room and Adam 
swaggered off, and when I recovered from my 
horror I apologised for what he had done. 
I shall never forget how her mother looked 
me over and over and said, ‘ Ay, Gavin, I see 
they dinna teach everything at Aberdeen.’ 
You will not believe it, but I walked away 
doubting her meaning. I thought more of 
scholarship then than I do now. Adam 
Dishart taught me its proper place. 

“Well, that is the dul! man I was; and 
yet, though Adam was always saying and 
doing the things I was making up my mind 
to say and do, I think Margaret cared more 
for me. Nevertheless, there was something 
about him that all women seemed to find 
lovable, a dash that made them send him 
away and then well-nigh run after him. At 
any rate, I could have got her after her 
mother’s death if I had been half aman. But 
I went back to Aberdeen to write a poem 
about her, and while I was at it Adam 
married her.” 

I opened my desk and took from it a 
yellow manuscript, 

“Here,” I said, “is the poem. You see I 
never finished it.” 

I was fingering the thing grimly when 
Gavin’s eye fell on something else in the 
desk. It was an ungainly clasp knife, as rusty 
as if it had spent a winter beneath a hedge. 

“T seem to remember that knife,” he said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “ you should remember 
it. Well, after three months Adam tired of 
his wife.” 

Istopped again. This was a story in which 
only the pauses were eloquent. 

“ Perhaps I have no right to say he tired 
of her. One day, however, he sauntered 
away from Harvie whistling, his dog at his 
heels as ever, and was not seen again for 
nearly six years. When I heard of his dis- 
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appearance I packed my books in that kist 
and went to Harvie, where I opened a school. 
You see everyone but Margaret believed that 
Adam had fallen over the cliffs and been 
drowned. 

“ But the dog?” said Gavin. 

“We were all sure that, if he had fallen 
over, it had jumped after him. The fisher- 
folk said that he could have left his shadow 
behind as easily as it. Yet Margaret thought 
for long that he had tired of Harvie merely 
and gone back to sea, and not until two 
years had passed would she marry me. We 
lived in Adam’s house. It was so near the 
little school that when I opened the window 
in summer-time she could hear the drone of 
our voices. During the month before you 
were born I kept that window open all day 
long, and often I went to it and waved my 
hand to her. 

“Sometimes when she was washing or 
baking, I brought you to the school. The 


only.quarrel she and I ever had was about 
my teaching you the Lord’s Prayer in Greek 
as soon as you could say father and mother. 
It was to be asurprise for her on your second 
birthday. On that day while she was iron- 
ing you took hold of her gown to steady 
yourself, and began ‘zarep wav 6 & Tors 


ovpavois, and to me, behind the door, it 
was music. But at ayas#jrw, of which you 
made two syllables, you cried, and Margaret 
snatched you up, thinking this was some 
new ailment. After I had explained to her 
that it was the Lord’s Prayer in Greek, she 
would let me take you to the school-house 
no more. 

“ Not much longer could I have taken you 
in any case, for already we are at the day 
when Adam Dishart came back. It was the 
seventh of September, and all the week most 
of the women in Harvie had been setting off 
at dawn to the harvest-fields and straggling 
home at nights, merry and with yellow corn 
in their hair. I had remained in the school- 
house that day after my pupils were gone. 
I still meant to be a minister, and I was 
studying Hebrew, and so absorbed in my 
book that as the daylight went, I followed it 
step by step as far as my window, and there 
I read ; without knowing, until I chanced to 
look up, that I had left my desk. I have 
not opened that book since. 


“From the window I saw you on the waste | 


ground that separated the school from our 
home. You were coming to me on your 
hands and feet, and stopping now and again 
to look back at your mother, who was at the 
door, laughing and shaking her fist at you. 





I beckoned to you, and took the book back 
to my desk to lock it up. While my head 
was inside the desk I heard the school-house 
door pushed open, and thinking it was you I 
smiled, without looking up. Then something 
touched my hand, and I still thought it was 
you, but I looked down, and I saw Adam 
Dishart’s black dog. 

“T did not move. It looked up at meand 
wagged its tail. Then it drew back, I sup- 
pose because I had no words for it. I watched 
it run half round the room, and stop and look 
at me again. Then it slunk out. 

** All that time one of my hands had been 
holding the desk open. Now the lid fell. I 
put on my bonnet and went to the door. 
You were only a few yards away, with 
flowers in your fist. Margaret was laughing 
still. I walked round the school, and there 
was no dog visible. Margaret nodded to me, 
meaning that I should bring youhome. You 
thrust the flowers into my hand, but they 
fell. I stood there, dazed. 

“T think I walked with you some way 
across the waste ground. Then I dropped 
your hand, and strode back to the school. I 
went down on my knees, looking for marks 
of a dog’s paws, and I found them. 

“When I came out again your mother was 
no longer at our door, and you were crying 
because I had left you. I passed you and 
walked straight to the house. Margaret was 
skinning rushes for wicks. There must have 
been fear in my face, for as soon as she saw 
it she ran to the door to see if you were still 
alive. She brought you in with her, and so 
had strength to ery, ‘What is it? Speak!’ 

«Come away,’ I said, ‘come away,’ and 
I was for drawing her to the door, but she 
pressed me into a chair. I was up again at 
once. 

“** Margaret,’ I said, ‘ask no questions. 
Put on you bonnet, give me the boy, and let 
us away.’ 

“T could not take my eyes off the door, 
and she was walking to it to look out when 
I barred the way with my arm. 

“*What have you seen?’ she cried, and 
then as I only pointed to her bonnet she 
turned to you, and you said, ‘Was it the 
black dog, father ?” 

“Gavin, then she knew, and I stood help- 
less and watched my wife grow old. In that 
moment she lost the sprightliness I loved 
the more because I had none of it myself, 
and the bloom went from her face, never to 
return. 

“‘* He has come back,’ she said. 

“T told her what I had seen, and while I 
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spoke she put on her bonnet, and I exulted, 
thinking—and then she took off her bonnet, 
and I knew she would not go away with me. 

“Margaret, I cried, ‘I am that bairn’s 
father.” 

“¢ Adam’s my man,’ she said, and at that I 
gave her a look for which God might have 
struck me dead. But instead of blaming me 
she put her arms round my neck. 

“ After that we said very little. We sat 
at opposite sides of the fire, waiting for him, 
and you played on the floor. The harvesters 
trooped by, and there was a fiddle, and when 
it stopped, long stillness, and then a step. 
It was not Adam. You fell asleep, and we 
could hear nothing but the sea. There was 
a harvest moon. 

“Once a dog ran past the door, and we 
both rose. Margaret pressed her hands on 
her breast. Sometimes she looked furtively 
at me, and I knew her thoughts. To me it 
was only misery that had come, but to her 


it was shame, so that when you woke and. 


climbed into her lap she shivered at your 
touch. I could not look at her after that, 
for there was a horror of me growing in her 
face. 

“Ten o'clock struck, and then again there 
was no sound but the sea pouring itself out 
on the beach. It was long after this, when 
to me there was still no other sound, that 
Margaret screamed, and you hid behind her. 
Then I heard it. 

“* Gavin,’ Margaret said to me, ‘be a good 
man all your life.’ 

“Tt was louder now, and then it stopped. 
Above the wash of the sea we heard another 
sound, a sharp tap, tap. You said, ‘1 know 
what sound that is; it’s a man knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe against his boot.’ 

“Then the dog: pushed the door off the 
latch, and Adam lurched in. He was not 
drunk, but he brought the smell of drink 
into the room with him. He was grinning 
like one bringing rare news, and before she 
could shrink back or I could strike him, he 
had Margaret-in his arms. 

“*Lord, lass,’ he said, with many jovial 
oaths, ‘to think I'm back again! There, 
she’s swounded! What folks be women to 
be sure !’ 

“< We thought you were dead, Adam,’ she 
said, coming to. 

«Bless your blue eyes,’ he answered glee- 
fully ; ‘often I says to myself, “ Meggy will 
be thinking I’m with the fishes,” and then 
I chuckles.’ 

““* Where have you been all this time ?’ I 
demanded, sternly. 





“* Gavin,’ he said, effusively, ‘ your hand. 
And don’t look so feared, man; I bear no 
malice for what you’ve done. I heard all 
about it at the Cross Anchors.’ 

*** Where have you been these five years 
and a half ?’ I repeated. 

«Where have I no’ been, lad ?’ he replied. 

*¢ At Harvie,’ I said. 

“Right you are,’ said he, good naturedly. 
‘Meggy, I had no intention of leaving you 
that day, though I was yawning myself to 
death in Harvie, but I sees a whaler, and I 
thinks, “‘That’s a tidy boat and I’m a tidy 
man, and if they'll take me and the dog, off 
we go.” 

*** You never wrote to me,’ Margaret said. 

“¢T meant to send you some scrapes,’ he 
answered, ‘ but it wasna till I changed ships 
that I had the chance, and then I minds, 
“Meggy kens I’m no hand with the pen.” 
But I swear I often thought of you, lass ; 
and look you here, that’s better than letters, 
and so is that, and every penny of it is 
yours. 

‘He flung two bags of gold upon the table, 
and their chink brought you out from behind 
your mother. 

*** Hallo!’ Adam cried. 

““¢ He is mine,’ I said. ‘Gavin, come here.’ 
But Margaret held you back. 

“Here's a go,” Adam muttered, and 
scratched his head. Then he slapped his 
thigh. ‘Gavin,’ he said, in his friendliest 
way, ‘ we'll toss for him.’ 

“He pulled the knife that is now in my 
desk from his pocket, spat on it, and flung it 
up. ‘Dry, the kid’s ours, Meggy,’ he ex- 
plained ; ‘wet, he goes toGavin.’ I clenched 
my fist to—— But what was the use? He 
caught the knife, and showed it to me. 

“« Dry,’ he said, triumphantly ; ‘so he is 
ours, Meggy. Kiddy, catch the knife. It is 
yours ; and, mind, you have changed dads. 
And now that we have settled that, Gavin, 
there’s my hand again.’ 

“JT went away and left them, and I never 
saw Margaret again until the day you brought 
her to Thrums. But I saw you once, a few 
days after Adam came back. I was in the 
school-house, packing my books, and you 
were playing on the waste ground. I asked 
you how your mother was, and you said, 
‘She’s fleid to come to the door till you 
gang awa’, and my father’s buying a boat.’ 

“<T’m your father,’ I said; but you an- 
swered, confidently, 

“< You're no a living man. You're just a 
man I dreamed about; and I promised my 
mother no’ to dream about you again.’ 
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“¢*T am your father,’ I repeated. 

“ «My father’s awa’ buying a fishing-boat,’ 
you insisted, ‘and when I spier at my 
mother whaur my first father is, she says 
Tm havering.’ 

“¢Gavin Ogilvy is your name,’ I said. 
‘No,’ you answered, ‘I have a new name. 
My mother telled me my name is aye to be 
Gavin Dishart now. She telled me, too, to 
fling awa’ this knife my father gave me, and 
I've flung it awa’ a lot o’ times, but I aye 
pick it up again.’ 

““* Give it to me,’ I said, with the wicked 
thoughts of a fool in my head. 

“That is how your knife came into my 
possession. I left Harvie that night in the 
carrier's cart, but I had not the heart to 
return to college. Accident brought me 
here, and I thought it a fitting place in 
which to bury myself from Margaret.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HERE was a nauseous draught for me. 
Having finished my tale I turned to Gavin 
for sympathy; and, behold, he had been 
listening for the cannon instead of to my final 
words. So, like an old woman at her hearth, 
we warm our hands at our sorrows and drop 
in faggots, and each thinks his own fire a sun 
in presence of which all other fires should go 
out. I was soured to see Gavin prove this, 
and then I could have laughed without mirth, 
for had not my bitterness proved it too ? 

“And now,” I said, rising, ‘ whether 
Margaret is to hold up her head henceforth 
lies no longer with me, but with you.” 

It was not to that he replied. 

* You have suffered long, Mr. Ogilvy,” he 
said. “Father,” he added, wringing my 
hand. I called him son ; but it was only an 
exchange of musty words that we had found 
too late. A father is a poor estate to come 
into at one-and-twenty. 

**T should have been told of this,” he said. 

“Your mother did right, sir,” I answered, 
slowly, but he shook his head. 

“T think you have misjudged her,” he 
said. ‘Doubtless while my fa—— while 
Adam Dishart lived she could only think of 
you with pain, but after his death——” 

“ After his death,” I said, quietly, “I was 
still so horrible to her that she left Harvie 
without letting a soul know whither she 
was bound. She dreaded my following 
her.” 

“Stranger to me,” he said, after a pause, 
“than even your story is her being able to 
keep it from me. I believed no thought ever 





crossed her mind that she did not let me 
share.” 

* And none, I am sure, ever did,” I an- 
swered, “save that, and such thoughts as a 
woman has with God only. It was my lot 
to bring disgrace on her. She thought it 
nothing less, and she has hidden it all these 
years for your sake, until now it is not 
burdensome. I suppose she feels that God 
has taken the weight off her. Now you are 
to put a heavier burden in its place.” 

He faced me boldly, and I admire him for 
it now. 

“T cannot admit,” he said, “that I did 
wrong in forgetting my mother for that 
fateful quarter of an hour. Babbie andI 
loved each other, and I was given the oppor- 
tunity of making her mine or losing her for 
ever. Have you forgotten that all this tragedy 
you have told me of grew out of your own 
indecision ? I took the chance that you let 
slip by.” 

“T had not forgotten,” I replied. ‘“ What 
else made me tell you last night that Babbie 
was in Nanny’s house ?” 

* But now you are afraid, now when the 
deed is done, when for me there can be no 
turning back. Whatever be the issue I should 
be a cur to return to Thrums without my 
wife. Every minute I feel my strength re- 
turning, and before you reach Thrums I will 
have set out for the Spittal.” 

There was nothing to say after that. He 
came with me in the rain as far as the dyke, 
warning me against telling his people what 
was not true. 

“My first part,” I answered, “ will be to 
send word to your mother that you are in 
safety. After that I must see Whamond. 
Much depends on him.” 

“ You will not go to my mother ?” 

* Not so long as she has a roof over her 
head,” I said, “but that may not be for long.” 

So I think we parted, each soon to forget 
the other in a woman. 

But I had not gone far when I heard some- 
thing that stopped me as sharply as if it had 
been McKenzie’s hand once more on my 
shoulder. For a second the noise appalled 
me, and then before the echo began, I knew 
it must be the Spittal cannon. My only 
thought was one of thankfulness. Now Gavin 
must see the wisdom of my reasoning. I 
would wait for him until he was able to 
come with me to Thrums. I turned back, 
and in my haste I ran through water I had 
gone round before. 

I was too late. He was gone, and into the 
rain I shouted his name in vain; that he 
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had started for the Spittal there could be no 
doubt, that he would ever reach it was less 
certain. The earl’s collie was still crouching 
by the fire, and thinking it might be a guide 
to him, I drove the brute to the door, and 
chased it in the direction he probably had 
taken. Not until it had run from me did I 
resume my own journey. I do not need to 
be told that you who read would follow 
Gavin now rather than me; but you must 
bear with the dominie for a little while yet, 
as I see no other way of making things clear. 

In some ways I was not ill-equipped for my 
attempt. I do not know any one of our hill- 
sides as it is known to the shepherd, to whom 
every rabbit-hole and glimmer of mica is a 
landmark ; but he, like his flock, has only to 
cross a dyke to find himself in a strange land, 
while I have been everywhere in the glen. 

In the foreground the rain slanted, trans- 
parent till it reached the ground, where a mist 
seemed to blow it along as wind ruffles grass. 
In the distance all was a driving mist. I 
have been out for perhaps an hour in rain 
as wetting, and I have watched floods from 
my window, but never since have I known 
the fifth part of a season’s rain fall in eighteen 
hours, and if there should be the like here 
again we shall be found better prepared for 
it. Men have been lost in the glen in mists 
so thick that they could plunge their fingers 
out of sight in it as into a meal-girnel ; but 
this mist never came within twenty yards of 
me. Iwas surrounded by it, however, as if 
I was in a round tent, and out of this tent I 
could not walk, for it advanced with me. 
On the other side of this screen were hor- 
rible noises, the cause of which I could only 
guess, save now and again when a tongue 
of water was shot at my feet, or great 
stones came crashing through the canvas of 
mist. Then I ran wherever safety prompted, 
and thus tangled my bearings until I was like 
that one in the child’s game who is blind- 
folded and turned round three times that he 
may not know east from west. 

Once I stumbled over a dead sheep and a 
living lamb; and in a clump of trees which 
puzzled me, for they were where I thought 
no trees should be, a woodpigeon flew to me, 
but struck my breast with such force that I 
picked it up dead. I saw no other living 
thing, though half-a-dozen times I must have 
passed within cry of farmhouses. At one 
time I was in a corn-field, where I had to lift 
my hands to keep them out of water, and a 
dread filled me that I had wandered in a 
circle, and was still on Waster Lunny’s land. 
I plucked some corn and held it to my eyes 





to see if it was green, but it was yellow, and 
so I knew that at last I was out of the glen. 
People up here will complain if I do not 
tell how I found the farmer of Green Brae’s 
fifty pounds. It is one of the best-remem- 
bered incidents of the flood, and happened 
shortly after I got out of the corn-field. A 
house rose suddenly before me, and I was 
hastening to it when as suddenly three of its 
walls fell. Before my mind could give a 
meaning to what my eyes told it, the water 
that had brought down the house had lifted 
me off my feet and flung me among waves. 
That would have been the last of the domi- 
nie had I not struck against a chest then 
halfway on its voyage to the sea. I think 
the lid gave way under me, but that is sur- 
mise, for from. the time the house fell till I 
was on the river in a kist that was like to be 
my coffin, is almost a blank. After what 
may have been but a short journey, though 
I had time in it to say my prayers twice, we 
stopped, jammed among fallen trees, and 
seeing a bank within reach, I tried to creep 
up it. In this there would have been little 
difficulty had not the contents of the kist 
caught in my feet and clung to them, like 
living things afraid of being left behind. I 
let down my hands to disentangle my feet, 
but failed, and then, grown desperate, I suc- 
ceeded in reaching firm ground, dragging I 
knew not what after me. It proved to be a 
pillow-slip. Green Brae still shudders when 
I tell him that my first impulse was to leave 
the pillow-slip unopened. However, I ripped 
it up, for to undo the wet strings that had 
ravelled round my feet would have wearied 
even a man with a needle to pick open the 
knots; and among broken gimlets, the head 
of a grape, and other things no beggar wouhd 
have stolen, I found a tin canister contain- 
ing fifty pounds. Waster Lunny says that 
this should have made a religious man of 
Green Brae, and it did so to this extent, that 
he called the fall of the cottar’s house provi- 
dential. Otherwise the cottar, at whose 
expense it may be said the money was found, 
remains the more religious man of the two. 
At last I came to the Kelpie’s Brig, and I 
could have wept in joy (and might have been 
better employed) when, like everything I 
saw on that journey, it broke suddenly 
through the mist, and seemed to run at me 
like a living monster. Next moment I ran 
back, for as I stepped upon the bridge I saw 
that I had been about to walk into the.air. 
What was left of the Kelpie’s Brig ended in 
mid-stream. Instead of thanking God for 
the light without which I should have gone 
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abruptly to my death, I sat down, miserable 
and hopeless. 

Presently I was up, and trudging to the 
Loups of Malcolm. At the Loups the river 
runs narrow and deep between cliffs, and 
the spot is so called because one Malcolm 
jumped across it when pursued by wolves. 
Next day he returned boastfully to look at 
his jump, and gazing at it turned dizzy and 
fell into the river. Since that time chains 
have been hung across the Loups to reduce 
the distance between the farm-towns of Car- 
whimple and Keep-What-You-Can from a 
mile to three hundred yards. You must cross 
the chains on your breast. They were 
suspended there by Rob Angus, who was 
also the first to breast them. 

But I never was a Rob Angus. When my 
pupils practise what they call the high jump, 
two small boys hold a string aloft, and the 
bigger ones run at it gallantly until they 
reach it, when they stop meekly and creep 
beneath. ‘They will repeat this twenty times 
and yet never, when they start for the string, 
seem to know where their courage will fail. 
Nay, they will even order the small boys to 
hold the string higher. I have smiled at 
this, but it was the same courage while the 
difficulty is far off that took me to the Loups. 


At sight of them I turned away. 

I prayed to God for a little of the mettle 
of other men, and He heard me, for with my 
eyes shut I seemed to see Margaret beckon- 
ing from across the abyss as if she had need 


of me. Then I rose calmly and tested the 
chains, and crossed them on my breast. 
Many have done it with the same danger, at 
which they laugh, but without that vision I 
should have held back. 

I was now across the river, and so had left 
the chance of drowning behind, but I was 
farther from Thrums than when I left the 
school-house, and this countryside was almost 
unknown to me. The mist had begun to 
clear, so that I no longer wandered into 
fields ; but though I kept to the roads, I 
could not tell that they led toward Thrums, 
and in my exhaustion I had often to stand 
still. Then to make a new start in the mud 
was like pulling stakes out of the ground. 
So long as the rain faced me I thought I 
could not be straying far, but after an hour 
I lost this guide, for a wind rose that blew 
it in all directions. 

In another hour, when I should have been 
drawing near Thrums, I found myself in a 
wood, and here I think my distress was 
greatest ; nor is this to be marvelled at, for 
instead of being near Thrums, I was listening 





to the monotonous wash of the sea. I was 
too spent to reason, but I knew that I must 
have travelled direct east, and be close to the 
German Ocean. I remember putting my 
back against a tree and shutting my eyes, 
and listening to the lash of the waves against 
the beach, and hearing the faint toll of a bell, 
and wondering listlessly on what lighthouse 
it was ringing. Doubtless I should have lain 
down to sleep for ever had I not heard 
another sound near at hand. It was the 
knock of a hammer on wood, and might have 
been a fisherman mending his boat. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation carried me forward, 
and presently I was at a little house. A 
man was standing in the rain, hammering 
new hinges to the door, and though I did not 
recognise him, I saw with bewilderment that 
the woman at his side was Nanny. 

“Tt’s the dominie!” she cried, and her 
brother added, 

“Losh, sir, you hinna the look o’ a living 
man!” 

“Nanny,” I said, in perplexity, “ what 
are you doing here ?” 

** Whaur else should I be ?” she asked. 

I pressed my hands over my eyes, crying, 
“Where am I?” 

Nanny shrank from me, but Sanders said, 
“Has the rain driven you gyte, man? 
You’re in Thrums.” 

* But the sea,” I said, distrusting him. “I 
hear it. Listen!” 

“That's the wind in Windyghoul,” 
Sanders answered, looking at me queerly. 
“Come awa into the house.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Harpy had I crossed the threshold of 
the mud-house when such a sickness came 
over me that I could not have looked up, 
though Nanny’s voice had suddenly changed 
to Margaret’s. Vaguely I knew that Nanny 
had put the kettle on the fire—a woman's 
first thought when there is illness in the 
house—and as [ sat with my hands over my 
face I heard the water dripping from my 
clothes to the floor. 

“Why is that bell ringing ?” I asked at last, 
ignoring all questions and speaking through 
my fingers. An artist, I suppose, could paint 
all expression out of a human face. The 
sickness was having that effect on my voice. 

“It’s the Auld Licht bell,” Sanders said ; 
“and it’s almost as fearsome to listen to as 
last nicht’s rain. I wish I kent what they're 
ringing it for.” 

“Wish no sic thing,” said Nanny ner- 
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yously. “There’s things it’s best to put off 
kenning as lang as we can.” 

“Tt’s that ill-cleakit witch, Effie McBean, 
that makes Nanny speak so doleful,” Sanders 
told me. ‘“ There was to be a prayer-meeting 
last nicht, but Mr. Dishart never came to’t, 
though they rang till they wraxed their arms; 
and now Effie says it ill ring on by itsel, till 
he’s brocht hame a corp. The hellicat says 
the rain’s a dispensation to drown him in for 
neglect o’ duty. Sal, I would think little o’ 
the Lord if he needed to create a new sea to 
drown one man in. Nanny, you cuttie, that’s 
no swearing ; I defy you to find a single 
lonely oath in what I’ve said.” 

“ Never mind Effie McBean,” I interposed. 
“What are the congregation saying about 
the minister’s absence ?” 

“We ken little except what Effie telled 
us,” Nanny answered. “I was at Tilliedrum 
yestreen, meeting Sanders as he got out o’ the 
gaol, and that awfu’ on-ding began when we 
was on the Bellies Braes. We focht our way 
through it, but not a soul did we meet; and 
wha would gang out the day that can bide at 
hame? Ay, but Effie says it’s kent in Thrums 
that Mr. Dishart has run off wi—wi’ an 
Egyptian.” 

“ You’re waur than her, Nanny,” Sanders 
said roughly, “for you hae twa reasons for 
kenning better. In the first place, has Mr. 
Dishart no keeped you in siller a’ the time I 
was awa’? and for another, have I no been 
at the manse ?” 

My head rose now. 

“ He gaed to the manse,” Nanny explained, 
“to thank Mr. Dishart for being so good to 
me. Ay, but Jean wouldna let him in. I’m 
thinking that looks gey grey.” 

““Whatever was her reason,” Sanders ad- 
mitted, “Jean wouldna open the door, but I 
keeked in at the parlour window and saw 
Mrs. Dishart in’t looking very cosy-like and 
lauching; and do you think I would hae 
seen that if ill had come ower the minister ?” 

“Not if Margaret knew of it,” I said to 
myself, and wondered at Whamond’s for- 
bearance. 

“She had a skein o’ worsted stretched out 
on her hands,” Sanders continued, “and a 
young leddy was winding it. I didna see 
her richt, but she wasnaa Thrums leddy.” 

“Effie McBean says she’s his intended come 
to call him to account,” Nanny said; but I 
hardly listened, for I saw that I must hurry to 
Tammas Whamond. Nanny followed me to 
the gate with her gown pulled over her head, 
and said excitediy— 


“Oh, dominie, I warrant it’s true. It’ll 








be Babbie. Sanders doesna suspect, because 
I’ve telled him nothing about her. Oh, what’s 
They were baith so good to 


to be done ? 
me!” 

I could only tell her to keep what she 
knew to herself. 

“Has Rob Dow come back ?” I called out 
after I had started. 

“Whaur frae?” she replied; and then I 
remembered that all these things had hap- 
pened while Nanny was at Tilliedrum. In 
this life some of the seven ages are spread 
over two decades, and others pass as quickly 
as a stage-play. Though a fifth of a season’s 
rain had fallen in a night and a day, it had 
scarcely kept pace with Gavin. 

I hurried to the town by the Roods. That 
brae was as deserted as the country roads, 
except where children had escaped from their 
mothers to wade in it. Here and there dams 
were keeping the water away from one door 
to send it with greater volume to another, 
and at points the ground had fallen in. But 
this I noticed without interest. I did not 
even realise that I was holding my head 
painfully to the side where it had been 
blown by the wind and glued by the rain. I 
have never held my head straight since that 
journey. 

Only a few looms were going, their peddles 
in water. I was addressed from several doors 
and windows; once by Charles Yuill. 

“Dinna pretend,” he said, “that you've 
walked in frae the school-house alane!” The 
rain chased me into this house yestreen, and 
here it’s keeped me, though I bide no further 
awa than Tillyloss.” 

“Charles,” I said in a low voice, “why is 
the Auld Licht bell ringing ?” 

“Hae you no heard about Mr. Dishart ?” 
he asked. “Oh, man! that’s Lang Tammas in 
the kirk by himsel’ tearing at the bell to bring 
the folk thegither to depose the minister.” 

Instead of going to Whamond’s house in the 
School-wynd I hastened down the Banker’s 
close to the kirk, and had almost to turn 
back, so choked was the close with floating 
refuse. I could see the bell swaying, but 
the kirk was locked, and I battered on its 
door to no purpose. Then remembering that 
Hendry Munn lived in Coutt’s trance, I set 
off for his house. He saw me crossing the 
square, but would not open his door until I 
was close to it. 

“When I open,” he cried, “squeeze 
through quick ;” but though I did his 
bidding, a rush of water darted in before me. 
Hendry reclosed the door by flinging himself 
against it. 
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“ When I saw you crossing the square,” 
he said, “it was surprise enough to cure the 
hiccup.” 

“ Hendry,” I replied instantly, “ why is the 
Auld Licht bell ringing ?” 

He put his finger to his lip. “I see,” he 
said imperturbably, “ you’ve met our folk in 
the glen and heard frae them about the 
minister.” 

* What folk ?” 

“ Mair than half the congregation,” he re- 
plied, “ started for Glen Quharity twa hours 
syne to help the farmers, You didna see 
them ?” 

“No. They must have been on the other 
side of the river.” Again that question forced 
my lips, ‘‘ Why is the bell ringing ?” 

“Canny, dominie,” he said, “ till we’re up 
the stair. Mysy Moncur’s lug’s at her key- 
hole listening to you.” 

“You lie, Hendry Munn,” cried an in- 
visible woman. The voice became more 
plaintive: “I ken a heap, Hendry, so you 
may as well tell me a’.” 

“Lick away at the bone you hae,” the 
cobbler replied heartlessly, and conducted 
me to his room up one of the few inside 
stairs then in Thrums. Hendry’soddest furni- 
ture was five boxes fixed to the wall at such 


a height that children could climb into them 


from a high stool. In these his bairns slept, 
and so space was economised. I could never 
laugh at the arrangement, as I knew that 
Betty had planned it on her death-bed for her 
man’s sake. Five little heads bobbed up in 
their beds as I entered, but more vexing to 
me was Wearyworld on a stool. 

“In by, dominie,” he said sociably. “Sal, 
you needna fear burning wi’ a’ that water on 
you. Youre in mair danger o’ coming 
a-boil.” 

“I want to speak to you alone, Hendry,” 
I said bluntly. 

“You winna put me out, Hendry ?” the 
alarmed policeman entreated. ‘ Mind, you 
said in sic weather you would be friendly to 
a brute beast. Ay, ay, dominie, what’s your 
news? It’s welcome, be it good or bad. You 
would meet the townsfolk in the glen, and 
they would tell you about Mr. Dishart. 
What, you hinna heard? Oh, sirs, he’s a lost 
man. There would hae been a meeting the 
day to depose him if so many hadna ga’en 
to the glen. But the morn’'ll do as weel. 
The very women is cursing him, and the 
laddies have begun to gather stanes. He’s 
married on an Egyp——” 

“Hendry!” I cried, like one giving an 
order. 





“Wearyworld, step!” said Hendry, 
sternly, and then added soft-heartedly, 
“Here’s a bit news that'll open Mysy 
Moncur’s door to you. You can tell her 
frae me that the bell’s ringing just because I 
forgot to tie it up last nicht, and the wind’s 
shaking it, and I winna gang out in the rain 
to stop it.” 

“ Ay,” the policeman said, looking at. me 
sulkily, ‘“‘she may open her door for that, 
but it'll no let me in. Tell me mair. Tell 
me wha the leddy at the manse is.” 

“Out you go,” answered Hendry. “Once 
she opens her door you can shove your foot 
in, and syne she’s in your power.” He pushed 
Wearyworld out, and came back to me say- 
ing, “It was best to tell him the truth to 
keep him frae making up lies.” 

“But is it the truth? I was told Lang 
Tammas 4 

“ Ay, I ken that story ; but Tammas has 
other wark on hand.” 

“Then tie up the bell at once, Hendry,” I 
urged. 

“T canna,” he answered gravely. ‘ Tam- 
mas took the keys o’ the kirk frae me yestreen 
and winna gie them up. He says the bell’s 
being rung by the hand o’ God.” 

“Has he been at the manse ? 
Dishart know * 

“He’s been at the manse twa or three 
times, but Jean barred him out. She’ll let 
nobody in till the minister comes back, and 
so the mistress kens nothing. But what's 
the use o’ keeping it frae her ony langer ?” 

“Every use,” I said. 

“None,” answered Hendry, sadly. ‘“ Do- 
minie, the minister was married to the Egyp- 
tian on the hill last nicht, and Tammas was 
witness. Not only were they married, but 
they’ve run aff thegither.” 

“ You are wrong, Hendry,” I assured him, 
telling as much as I dared. “I left Mr. 
Dishart in my house.” 

“What! But if that is so, how did he 
no come back wi’ you ?” 

“Because he was nearly drowned in the 
flood.” 

She'll be wi’ him ?” 

“ He was alone.” 

Hendry’s face lit up dimly with joy, and 
then he shook his head. ‘“ 'Tammas was wit- 
ness,” he said. “Can you deny the marriage?” 

“ All I ask of you,” I answered guardedly, 
“is to suspend judgment until the minister 
returns.” 

“There can be nothing done, at ony rate,” 
he said, “till the folk themsels come back 
frae the glen, and I needna tell you how glad 


Does Mrs. 
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we would a’ be to be as fond o’ him as ever. 
But Tammas was witness.” 

“ Have pity on his mother, man.” 

“We've done the best for her we could,” 
he replied. “We prigged wi’ Tammas no to 
gang to the manse till we was sure the 
minister was living. ‘For if he has been 
drowned,’ we said, ‘his mother need never 
ken what we were thinking o’ doing. Ay, 
and we're sorry for the young leddy, too.” 

“What young lady is this you all talk 
of ?” I asked. 

“She’s his intended. Ay, you needna 
start. She has come a’ the road frae Glas- 
gow to challenge him about the gypsy. The 
pitiful thing is that Mrs. Dishart lauched 
awa’ her fears, and now they’re baith wait- 
ing for his return as happy as ignorance can 
make them.” 

“There is no such lady,” I said. 

“But there is,” he answered doggedly, 
“for she came in a machine late last nicht, 
and I was ane o’ a dozen that baith heard 
and saw it frae my window. It stopped at 
the manse near half an hour. What's mair, 
the lady hersel’ was at Sam’l Farquharson’s in 
the Tenements the day for twa hours.” 

I listened in bewilderment and fear. 

“Sam’l’s bairn’s down wi’ scarlet fever and 


like to die, and him being a widow man he 


has gone useless. You mauna blame the 
wives in the Tenements for hauding back. 
They’re flied to smit their ain litlins, and 
as it happened Saml’s friends is a’ aff to the 
glen. Weel, he ran greeting to the manse 
for Mr. Dishart, and the lady heard him cry- 
ing to Jean through the door, and what does 
she’do but gang straucht to the Tenements 
wi’ Sam’l. Her goodness has naturally put 
the folk on her side against the minister.” 

“This does not prove her his intended,” I 
broke in. 

“She was heard saying to Sam’l,” answered 
the kirk-officer, “that the minister being 
awa’, it was her duty to take his place. Yes, 
and though she little kent it, he was already 
married.” 

“Hendry,” I said, rising, “I must see this 
lady at once. Is she still at Farquharson’s 
house ?” 

“She may be back again by this time. 
Tammas set off for Sam’l’s as soon as he heard 
she was there, but he just missed her. I left 
him there an hour syne. He was waiting for 
her, determined to tell her all.” 

_ I set off for the Tenements at once, declin- 

ing Hendry’s company. The wind had fallen, 

so that the bell no longer rang, but the rain 

was falling doggedly. The streets were still 
XXXII—50 





deserted. I pushed open the precentor’s 
door in the School-wynd, but there was no 
one in the house. ‘Tibbie Birse saw me, and 
shouted from her door— 

“Hae you heard o’ Mr. Dishart ? 
never daur show face in Thrums again.” 

Without giving her a word I hastened to 
the Tenements. 

“The leddy’s no here,” Sam’l Farquharson 
told me, “and Tammas is back at the manse 
again trying to force his way in.” 

From Sam’, too, I turned, with no mure 
than a groan, but he cried after me, “Per- 
dition on the man that has played that leddy 
false.” 

Had Margaret been at her window she 
must have seen me, so recklessly did I hurry 
up the minister’s road, with nothing in me 
but a passion to take Whamond by the 
throat. He was not in the garden. The 
kitchen door was open. Jean was standing 
at it with her apron to her eyes. 

“Tammas Whamond ?” I demanded, and 
my face completed the question. 

“You're ower late,” she wailed. ‘He's 
wi her. Oh, dominie, whaur’s the minister ?” 

“You base woman!” I cried, “why did 
you unbar the door ?” 

‘Tt was the mistress,” she answered. “She 
heard him shaking it, and I had to tell 
her wha it was. Dominie, it’s a’ my wite! 
He tried to get in last nicht, and roared 
threats through the door, and after he had 
gane awa she speired wha I had been speak- 
ing to. I had to tell her, but I said he had 
come to let her ken that the minister was 
taking shelter frae the rain in a farm-house, 
whaur he had been called to pray wi a 
dying man. Ay, I said he was to bide there 
till the flood gaed down, and that’s how she 
has been easy a’ day. I acted for the best, 
but I’m sair punished now, for when she 
heard Tammas at the door twa or three 
minutes syne she ordered me to let him in 
so that she could thank him for bringing the 
news last nicht despite the rain. They're in 
the parlour. Oh, dominie, gang in and stop 
his mouth.” 

This was hard. I dared not go to the 
parlour. Margaret might have died at sight 
of me. I turned my face from Jean. 

“Jean,” said some one, entering the 
kitchen, “why did you——” 

She stopped, and that was what turned me 
round, As she spoke I thought it was the 
young lady. When I looked I saw it was 
Babbie, though no longer in a gypsy’s dress. 
Then I knew that the young lady and Babbie 
were one. 


He'll 








QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sunday Readings for October. 
By tae Ricut Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Lorp Bisnor or Wincuester. 


INFIRMITIES. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 
Read Matt, xxv. 1—13 ; Romans xiii. 11—14; 1 Thess. v. 1—10. 
‘WHY SLEEP YE?”’ 


MONG the manifold infirmities of the 
Christian life none is more specious, 

more pervasive, more general than slothful- 
ness. More specious, because there are such 
fine names by which we hide its baseness, 
and such plausible excuses with which we 
defend its existence ; more pervasive, because 
it so often passes out of one department of 
our life’s activity into another, and at last 
sheds the atmosphere and habits of a lotus- 
eater over the entire being; more general, 
because all of us are idle in some way or 
other ; and thorough observation compels the 
admission that intellectual nimbleness is 
often to be found in company with bodily 
inertness. No sort of slothfulness is tolerable 
which is preventable ; the world and the 


Church need every man’s complete, powers 
put into their full use, and with their entire 
energy. 

As hinted already, there are different 
varieties of slothfulness, and none of them is 
without guiltiness in the sight of Him who 
was named by His apostle “not slothful in 


business.” The pictures of sluggards drawn 
in the Book of Proverbs, and the incisive 
scorn heaped upon them there, are familiar 
toall. “Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep.” “A 
slothful man hideth his hand in his bosom, 
and will not so much as bring it to his mouth 
again.” No doubt there is to be detected 
here the instinct of a statesman’s apprehen- 
sion of loss to the wealth of the state through 
the imperfect discharge of individual duty. 
Slothfulness in the discharge of the daily 
offices of life is not without blame before 
God, since it is more or less the hiding of a 
talent in the earth, and the neglecting a 
responsibility with which God has entrusted 
us, and also leaving the commonwealth 
poorer through the lack of what a full dili- 
gence might have supplied. Almost as repre- 
hensible in its way, though not so apparent 
on the surface and not so palpable in its in- 
evitable though may be distant results, is 
slothfulness of intellect. Through that it 





comes that so many of us will not be at the 
pains of exerting such intellectual faculties ag 
we possess for careful study, patient weigh- 
ing of arguments, sustained reflection, and 
even keen analysis, whether for ascertaining 
a practical duty, or solving a difficulty which 
rightly falls to us to master, or apprehending 
truth. Thinking is hard work. Balancing 
one statement against another and coming 
to an actual result about them implies pains- 
taking of a rare kind. Many never opena 
book except to while away a passing hour, 
There are not too many English Bereans 
who search the Scriptures for themselves to 
find out the mind of God. It is not the mere 
listening to sermons, it is the comparing and 
testing them by the Word of God that at 
once strengthens instincts and illuminates 
the understanding. “If thou seekest wisdom 
as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasures, then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord and find the knowledge of 
God.” 

Akin to this is a slothful indifference to 
the growth of Christ’s kingdom in the world 
and to the hope of His second appearing in 
glory. “Let us not sleep as do others,” 
wrote St. Paul to the Roman Church, “ but 
let us watch and be sober.” As Bishop 
Reichel has remarked, “ It is difficult to read 
the New Testament attentively without being 
struck with the difference between the feel- 
ings of the first Christians and our own, 
regarding the second coming of our Lord. 
We hardly ever look forward to it, I fancy ; 
with the exception of a few, death seems to 
be our horizon. The first Christians, on the 
other hand, appear to have thought very 
little about death. All such considerations 
were absorbed in the expectation of that 
great event which to us has all but vanished.” 
We are asleep about it, the Church and the 
world alike ; and we ought not to be asleep. 
Last of all, but not least, there is slothful- 
ness in our devotion. We give but little 
time to prayer, considering what we expect 
from it and mean by it; and of that little 
how much we deliberately waste through 
distraction and inertness. Praying, like 
thinking, to be worth anything, means real 
exertion. ‘ The kingdom of heaven is tebax 
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by violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” 

How can we account for this slothfulness ? 
To account for it is to go half-way towards 
remedying it. One cause of it, no doubt, is 
weakness of body. When the fires of life 
burn slowly the forces of life move feebly. 
We have our treasure in earthen vessels. 
The body of our humiliation is, within certain 
limits, a standing and an incontrovertible 
plea on behalf of a merciful judgment for 
shortcomings and deficiencies of duty with 
Him, whose hands have made and fashioned 
us, and who pities as well as knows the 
creatures He has made. Sorrow is another 
reason for it, which, in one memorable 
instance, the inspired penman has adduced 
as the reason why the apostles slept, in- 
stead of watching with their suffering Lord. 
“When He rose up from prayer, and was 
come to His disciples, He found them 
sleeping for sorrow, and said unto them, 
Why sleep ye? rise, and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.” It is not, however, clear 
that He altogether acquitted them of blame 
in their thus sleeping. To Peter He said, 
“Simon, sleepest thou? Couldest not thou 
watch one hour?” Is there not also a 


delicate undertone of almost ironical reproach 


in His last words, when the lanterns and 
torches were already flashing in the near 
distance—“ Sleep on, now, and take your 
rest ; it is enough, the hour is come; behold, 
the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners.” 

Another cause of slothfulness, obvious 
enough, and, alas ! common.enough, on which 
it can hardly be necessary to dwell at any 
length, is that people as a whole never exert 
themselves for objects which have neither 
interest nor value for‘them ; and if they do 
not care for spiritual truth, they are not 
likely to study the one book which professes 
to teach it. If Christ is not real to them, 
His presence will have no charm or power. If 
the invisible world with its penalties, and its 
worship, an its rewards, and its society, is 
either an attractive myth but not an actual 
reality, a possible contingency but not pro- 
bable enough for sensible people to make it 
areal factor in their conduct or motives, of 
course they will not trouble themselves to 
think twice about it : they will go on to meet 
it, and it will be awfully and quietly waiting 
for them, and when it is too late they will 
find out what they have been doing. On one 
other cause, however, I will for a moment 
touch ; it is suggested by the brilliant and 
thoughtful divine I have already quoted1— 





hopelessness. Men are tempted to be sloth- 
ful in duty, because they are doubtful if it is 
worth while; or in philanthropic efforts for 
others, because they never seem to see much 
good resulting from it; or in religious inves- 
tigation, because there is so much to be said 
on both sides that prolonged inquiry pro- 
duces only augmented irresolution ; or in the 
hope of the ‘Lord’s coming, for they have 
waited so long and to so little purpose, and 
the scoff has entered into their ears and 
benumbed their senses: “ Where is the pro- 
mise of His coming?” The years go on, and 
no sign of the Son of Man appears in the 
sky. Not only do the foolish virgins sleep 
but the wise as well; they, too, succumb to 
indescribable exhaustion : on them the bride- 
groom’s delay has a sort of paralysing effect. 

The baneful result of slothfulness as a 
whole is self-evident. The individual soul, 
like the garden of the sluggard in the Pro- 
verbs, grows weeds instead of fruit, and its 
walls are broken down for all who will to 
enter. The growth in divine knowledge is 
checked, and the mental forces through not 
being put into exercise grow feeble and out 
of hand. Idleness is catching. The tone and 
atmosphere of the Church’s life are demo- 
ralized by the listless indifference of her pro- 
fessed children. Christ is put aside and 
slighted, if not resisted and wounded, in 
the house of His friends. The entire 
body suffers loss through the decay or inac- 
tivity of the least of its members. It is only 
when compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth that it makes increase of itself in 
love. 

Three concluding thoughts may complete 
and rivet this subject. Slothfulness is such 
a base, such a humiliating thing, of whatever 
sort it be, in whomsoever it happens to mani- 
fest itself. The Bible is full of warning 
against it. While we will not discourage 
quietness, patience, soberness, humility— 
they are the essential virtues—we must, in 
our Lord’s words, work while it is called to- 
day ; “the night cometh when no man can 
work.” Then let us think of the love of 
Christ ; what we owe to it, what it claims 
from us. “Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my 
disciples.” Once more, when He comes in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, 
what shall we have to show Him, out of all 
the good works which He before ordained 
for us to walk in, and all of which were possible? 
No one, I suppose, will have done all; a few 
will have done many. The question is, What 
shall we have done # 
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SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew vii. 1—5; Romans xiv. ; 1 Cor. iv. 1—?. 
‘*BUT WHY DOST THOU JUDGE THY BROTHER? ”’ 


A CORRECT answer to this question, and 
there is a correct answer, will help us to de- 
fine and to avoid the too common fault of 
censoriousness. For not every censure is “ cen- 
sorious,” and sometimes not to judge our 
brother is a graver defect of duty than to 
judge him unjustly. Moreover, the simple 
fact that God has deliberately planted in 
every human breast at least the germ and 
beginning of a sense of right and wrong, 
which if it has any vitality must result in 
some kind of moral standard intended to be 
used and being used ; then the circumstance 
that in a civilised society—we might almost 
add, in uncivilised also—the most potent and 
irresistible, and tremendous and continuous 
factor is public opinion, or the aggregate 
result of these multitudinous moral tribunals 
acting and deciding together, point equally in 
the direction of an inquiry, not how we may 
forbid and extinguish this faculty of judging 
as altogether displeasing to God and cruel to 
men, but how we may differentiate the right 
and justifiable use of it from the wrong and 
unjustifiable use ; and thereby ascertain how 
we may limit and regulate and explain the 
right aad justifiable use of it without breach 
of charity or taint of Pharisaism. Why are 
we so eager to judge each other, usually, 
alas! with a certain harshness, and why do 
we need warning and restraining in judging 
each other at all? 

Undoubtedly most persons are in haste to 
judge their neighbours, not so much from 
any intrinsic hatred of evil or zeal for good, 
as because it gives them a sense of impor- 
tance to pronounce a verdict which possibly 
may be in itself supremely worthless and 
deserve to be treated by the supposed offender 
with contempt. A love of power goes with 
it which feeds vanity, and is gratifying to 
puny souls. Another reason is that it feeds 
self-esteem, and speciously condones for our 
own frailties if we can pick a hole in the fair 
garment of our neighbour's character, which, 
through absence of any predisposition in our- 
selves to committing a like fault, he would 
be unable to pick in ours. There is often a 
curious and utterly contemptible feeling, that 
to drag down a better man than ourselves to 
our own level—and there is no easier or 
cheaper way of doing it than by sitting in 
severe judgment upon him—is a sure method 
of raising ourselves to his, the fact being that 
he remains as much above us as he ever was, 
and we descend a little lower. Another 





reason—this shall be the last—is that we 
really think ourselves virtuous in either be- 
ginning or swelling a chorus of indignant 
criticism on some supposed delinquency which 
shocks what we call our moral conscience, 
The fact is that such cheap virtue is often in 
the sight of God far less acceptable than the 
penitent confession of even a grievous offen- 
der. Real goodness appreciates the difficulty 
of resisting evil, and the righteousness which 
cares more for condemning than forgiving is 
lacking in that divine and essential charity 
which is the mind of Christ. 

There are cases in which while some are 
called to pass judgment on them we are not 
so called, and it is unnecessary for us to con- 
sider them at all. We have neither leisure 
nor responsibility for weighing in the scales of 
our personal moral judgment everything that 
happens, and if it be not our business we had 
best leave it to those whose business it is, 
This is probably what our Lord had in view 
when He said, “ Judge not that ye be not 
judged.” He probably had in mind the mis- 
chievous habit of judging and usually con- 
demning actions or persons, with which we 
have no concern, just from a feeling of moral 
fussiness and a fondness of interference in 
other men’s matters. In such a case our 
Lord says, “ Leave the matter alone and at- 
tend to your own affairs. If you do not, you 
have only to expect that the world which 
you go out of the way to censure will pay 
you back in your own coin; and when you 
writhe under the lacerating tongues of im- 
pertinent and meddlesome people, you have 
only yourselves to thank for it; you set an 
example which others have been only eager 
to follow.” 

Again, there are cases in which words or 
actions do concern us, and we have no right 
to ignore or pass them by. They touch us, 
and not to judge them would be an injury to 
society and an offence against God. But let 
us be careful how we judge. Let us take 
pains to hear what is said on both sides, and 
not to arrive at our decision until there has 
been ample time to mature a sound conclu- 
sion. So many people do not wish to be 
merciful, or to have reasons given them 
why they should be. “Ad leones” was ot 
old the passionate cry of pagan against Chris- 
tian. Now it is too often the thoughtless 
exclamation of Christians against each other. 
Another rule to be borne in mind is this— 
that while we may be in possession of all 
that goes against the accused person, we 
may not be acquainted with all that goes in 
his favour, whether in the way of extenu- 
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ating or of explaining, or even of defending 
his conduct. If we knew all, as God knows 
it, how often we should be much more mer- 
ciful in our criticisms and judgments! It 
must always be right to bear in mind that 
while there must be no false kindness, no 
misplaced or spurious charity, no feeble hang- 
ing back from exacting righteous penalties, 
no unmanly softness which postpones the 
interests of society to the private feelings of 
an individual, there is no need for us to go 
beyond what is absolutely necessary in the 
sternness of our judgment. We punish, not 
out of revenge, but partly to deter and partly 
to reform. St. Paul has admonished us that 
we are to look forward as well as to look back 
in our administration of discipline; if any 
one be overtaken in a fault, we are to restore 
such a one in a spirit of meekness, consider- 
ing ourselves lest we also be tempted—add- 
ing, in further encouragement, that we are 
{in such matters) to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, and so to fulfil the law of Christ. 

One other observation must be added here, 
pertinent to the whole subject. It may be 
inevitable, and also becoming, that we pass 
judgment in the secret place of our con- 
science on acts and persons which come under 
our review. It does not by any means follow 
from that as a matter of course that it is either 
incumbent on us or right for us to express 
that judgment either in words or writing so 
as to communicate it to others. Yet to some 
people, without doubt, the chief satisfaction 
in forming a judgment (notably if it be an 
unfavourable one) is at the earliest possible 
moment to communicate it to others. If it 
be our duty to make it known to others, let 
the terms in which we express it be guarded, 
moderate, and with as little as possible of the 
knife in them. To. be found guilty is to 
a sensitive and good though erring nature 
often punishment enough in itself. Also, 
there is no need why we should put a trumpet 
to our lips and announce to all the world, not 
too anxious to know our mind nor too careful 
to remember it, what it is we have to say. 

So far we have considered censoriousness 
as a fault of which we ourselves may from 
time to time be guilty. Let me add a word 
of counsel and encouragement for those who, 
whether with or without fault of their own, 
will occasionally be its victims. The Psalmist 
is not the only person in the world who has 
suffered from “ the strife of tongues.” While 
the happiest condition is that of ignorance of 
what others say unkindly or thoughtlessly 
of us, usually there are people enough who, 
either out of an odd consideration of what 





friendship demands or a spiteful impulse of 
what envy suggests, save us from the fool’s 
paradise by sending us the good news of our- 
selves, as a kind of duty, in a letter with no 
name to it. If we are very wise, we shall not 
treat such communications as some undoubt- 
edly strong-minded people do—throw them 
into the fire unread when we find no signa- 
ture to them; nor, in the opposite extreme, 
fret and trouble ourselves about them, as if 
such criticisms deserved mare than a mere 
passing notice—to be glanced at, digested, and 
then forgotten. Archbishop Tait, as his biogra- 
phers inform us, always read such letters for 
the information or advantage that might be 
derived from them. Undoubtedly they come 
in the providence of God, just as hornets and 
centipedes come, with some function to fulfil. 
Those who watch such things, and love to 
trace the Divine purpose in everything, will 
occasionally notice that they are apt to come 
in moments of personal elation when the 
bladder of self-love is blowing itself a little 
too full, and when the kindness of friends 
and the sunshine of some unlooked-for pros- 
perity needs a counteracting monition that 
we should walk humbly with God. 

St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians that it 
was a very small thing with him to be judged 
of man. God was his judge. “He that 
judgeth me is the Lord. Therefore judge 
nothing before the time until the Lord come, 

. . . and then shall every man have praise 
of God.” 

When we are censured, justly or unjustly, 
no matter how or by whom, there is a rule 
we should follow, a baseness we should avoid, 
and a gain we should insure. The rule is to 
take it instantly to God and ask Him to tell 
us His mind about it in His own tender, 
wise and truthful way. This will take the 
poison out of the wound and the resentment 
out of the nature. The baseness is to go to 
the world and whimper about it. Such things 
a really strong man, in the reserve ever indi- 
cative of a strong nature, will usually keep 
to himself, and not share his trouble with 
wife or friend or daughter. The gain is, 
even from the exaggerated censure to gather 
the wholesome reproof, and to learn better 
how to breathe the saint’s prayer, “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee; nearer to Thee.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Luke ix. 37—42, 49—56. 
‘Oo THOU OF LITTLE FAITH, WHEREFORE DIDST 
THOU DOUBT? ”’ 
THERE are all sorts and conditions of men 
in the world, with every possible variety of 
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bigness in body, and character, and under- 
standing. This is meant to be so, and 
within certain limits we shall not be held 
responsible because we are not so big, or 
strong, or clever as our neighbours. Never- 
theless there is such a thing as smallness of 
heart and mind, which goes by the Latin 
word pusillanimity, a meanness of soul, 
which is preventable and remediable, which 
chills enterprise, depresses courage, invents 
difficulties, and empties pails of water on the 
fires of zeal. Few of us are quite free from 
it. It is quite distinct from the shrewdness 
which hesitates, from the prudence which 
balances, and from the sagacity which 
divines. It may be well to look into some 
of the varieties of it and then to explain how 
it can best be remedied. 

First, this meanness of spirit. is quick to 
show itself in questioning the necessity 
either of some philanthropic or Christian 
enterprise, as well as proving the absolute 
impossibility of accomplishing it, whether 
needed or not. Such persons are like the 
disciples who, when Christ pitied the hungry 
multitudes, indignantly objected that the 
wilderness was not the place in which to 
buy bread. 

These good people would never have 
started the Church Missionary Society, 
though they gladly help it now that it is 
started; and would not have much en- 
couraged William Wilberforce in suppressing 
the slave trade. 

Another variety is shown in a carping, 
and ungenerous, and illiberal treatment of 
those who differ from them in important 
particulars, such as those of Church govern- 
ment and ritual, while substantially one with 
them in the faith of the creeds and in zeal 
for the kingdom of Christ. Eccentricity of 
method, even though compensated by work 
which they could not do themselves and 
which few other people could do, frightens 
them out of their wits, as well as their 
charity. For divergence of doctrine from 
their own standards they have neither just- 
ness nor mercy, while they are unable to 
explain what voice from Heaven justifies 
them in assuming that they are always in 
the right and their neighbours always in the 
wrong. 

No doubt such persons have their va- 
lue in maintaining the balance of opinion 
and in protecting the discipline of the 
Church. The point is whether they would 
not effect these two objects much more com- 
pletely, and with far less friction, if they 
were less careful to magnify the mote in 





their brother’s eye and to observe the beam 
in their own. 

Another variety is to be found in the use 
and giving of money and other material 
resources for the grand and ever-expanding 
activities of the Church and the world. 
There are many people amply able to do it 
without any diminution of their personal 
comforts or any sort of injustice to their 
own. families, who, if you quietly asked them 
to give a hundred or a thousand pounds to 
some great cause worthy to stir them into 
joy, would be startled into a sort of a fit. 
Such people want windows opening into their 
souls. They want to learn as they have 
never learnt yet what they owe to Christ 
and to the souls for which Christ died. 

They have to be taught the sweetest as 
well as the noblest of all joys—the joy of 
giving away. If rich Christian people would 
learn to give as poor Christian people give, 
if English Churchmen would emulate their 
Wesleyan and Presbyterian brethren in the 
proportion of their systematic contributions 
to home and foreign Church objects, a quick 
harvest would be reaped for God. 

One more variety of this small-mindedness 
is to be found in the cold though intelligible 
suspiciousness with which many sincere 
believers, who have never inquired, studied, 
or even doubted about the modern difficul- 
ties of Christian belief, regard those pioneers 
of truth who give their lives to what they 
feel to be the noblest cause on which their 
years can be spent—the criticism and inter- 
pretation of the Bible. There can be no 
doubt whatever that we are now passing 
through a transition period of supreme im- 
portance. The text, the antiquity, the 
authorship, the mutual relations of the divine 
books are being examined by a body of 
scholars whose competence for their task is 
in many cases elevated and transfigured by 
the beautiful joy with which they give them- 
selves to it as a labour of love, and whose 
absolute intrepidity in communicating the 
result of their inquiry is equalled only by 
the reverence and devoutness of their minds. 
We have already profited by them, though 
not always in the way that we expected or 
desired ; and we shall profit more if we can 
use their weapons and meet their criticism 
with adequate scholarship of our own. The 
circumstances differ, and there will often be 
a fair occasion for a stand-up honest fight, in 
which may truth prevail. But if our objec- 
tion to their researches springs simply from 
the fact of their being at variance with our 
former opinions, and we dislike them not 
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because we can prove that they are wrong 
but because they compel us to reconstruct 
our former system, our opposition becomes 
irrational and without meaning, and thereby 
we may be found fighting even against God. 

The last variety of this small-mindedness 
is in the lack of hope, courage, and resolu- 
tion with which even Christian men watch 
and share and push the great conflict ever 

oing on in the world between good and 
evil. If St. Paul is right in saying “ we are 
saved by hope,” the inference is just that we 
are lost for want of it. The Church is 
on the winning side, because Christ is her 
head and victory is promised in the end. 
Self-confidence is one thing, trusting God is 
another. “Fear not, but let your hands be 
strong.” 

Let us now briefly consider in what sense 
and by what means we may deepen and stir 
Christian manhood in our hearts, and how, 
instead of going among our fellows with the 
depressing atmosphere and demeanour of a 
Scotch mist, we may act and speak as those 
who can say the joy of the Lord is their 
strength. First of all, we want more faith. 
Faith gives joy, stimulates effort, inspires 
courage, laughs at the thought of failure. As 
to the Bible, it says, “the Scripture cannot 
be broken.” As to the Church, it remembers 
the promise, “ the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.” As to error and schism and 
wickedness and unbelief, it notes the promise, 
“when the enemy shall come in like a flood 
the spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
against him.” Let our prayer be, “ Lord, 
increase our faith,” and our answer shall be, 
“According to your faith shall it be done 
unto you.” 

Another way of enlarging our hearts and 
minds is to put ourselves in company with 
great and noble spirits of all times, who 
have turned the world upside down by their 
preaching and their goodness, and who fire 
our hearts with the wish to be like them. 
If a man is known by the company he keeps 
he is also made by it, whether for better or 
for worse. We should read history, which 
more than anything prevents despair; we 
should read biography, especially of such 
men as Livingstone and Steere and Patteson 
and Hannington. Nothing also more helps 
to stir blood in the soul than occasional 
attendance at a first-rate missionary meeting, 
where the simple but fervent enthusiasm of 
the hearers creates an atmosphere as near 
the breath of Heaven as anything we are 
ever likely to breathe on earth, and where 
the narratives of the missionaries, fresh from 





the battle-field, vividly recall the first mis- 
sionary meetings of the Apostolic times. 
But the best way of all, though perhaps 
the hardest, is to be alone with God, and 
there think out upon our knees the vast 
purposes of His redeeming love and the tre- 
mendous necessities purchased by the blood 
of His Son. Thus, and there only, will the 
will unbend, the mind open itself, the heart 
thaw, the imagination burn and thrill at the 
final prospect of the salvation of humanity, 
and the final victory over evil, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall have become 
the kingdoms of our God and His Christ, and 
He shall reign for ever and ever. To have 
a little share in helping this on, to break 
even one vase of ointment at the King’s feet, 
to show how we love Him, to swell the chorus 
of the new song which only the redeemed 
can sing, to deserve to recognise among the 
ranks of the great multitude which no man 
can number radiant spirits which we helped 
to join them—all this is surely worth tears 
and watchings and money and disappoint- 
ment and sacrifice for the welcome of Jesus 
and the vision of God. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Matthew xii. 31—37; James iii. 


‘‘POTH A FOUNTAIN SEND FORTH AT THE SAME PLACE 
SWEET WATER AND BITTER? ’’ 


THE opportunity that is seldom prized, the 
faculty that should be sedulously cultivated, 
the talent, for which there is an untold 
responsibility, the gift, which if at its best 
born with us, owes much to practice and 
observation and earnestness of spirit, is that 


of conversation. Our Lord, in anticipation 
of the final judgment, tells us that by our 
words we shall be justified, and by our words 
we shall be condemned. St. Paul, in his 
practical way, while he cautions us against 
commonplaces,—our speech is to be seasoned 
with salt,—also views it as an instrument for 
defending and expounding the faith, “ that 
ye may know how to answer every man.” 
St. James lays stress on the power of the 
tongue, for harm as well as for good, and im- 
presses that the most grievous and unnatu- 
ral of all inconsistencies is a Christian mis- 
use of speech. The subject is large enough 
for a big volume to itself. Let me now 
simply try to show what infirmities in the 
exercise of this great talent mar our own 
character, act as stumbling-blocks to others, 
and grieve the spirit of Christ. 

First of all—and this remark holds good of 
course of all people, and not only those who 
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desire and profess to live asdisciples of Christ 
—is that the topics of ordinary conversation, 
even not directly harmful, are sadly lacking 
in dignity, and interest, and value. What 
most people like to talk about is each other ; 
this is exactly the topic that is so full of 
peril and so empty of good. If we talked of 
things instead of persons and daily events, art 
and books, and especially politics, which need 
not be fought over in a bitter and controversial 
spirit, but which ought to be full of interest 
to those who love their land, in the place of 
clothes, and entertainments, and novels, our 
daily life would be education instead of dis- 
sipation ; and we should acquire what Lord 
Beaconsfield described as the highest wisdom 
in the best way, i.e. not from books, but 
from the lips of men. I know that we don’t 
want pedants or coxcombs, to air their own 
accomplishments at our expense; or in- 
tellectual prigs, who like to dwarf others by 
exalting themselves. But conversation is 
becoming a lost art. It is very much to be 
doubted if there is to be found in Europe, 
except in a handful of choice houses in the 
great capitals, anything to approach the salons 
of Paris in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century for graceful badinage, accurate eru- 
dition, or grand courtesy. <A good talker, 


whose sayings we write down in our jour- 
nals when we get home, is a rare possession. 
Why are not there more ? 

ul. Fellowship with brother Christians on 
the great blessed realities which we hold and 
love in common, if wisely arranged and safe- 
guarded with wise restrictions, may become 


a real means of grace. It may mean a hand- 
ful of friends meeting together over their 
Bibles, in hope of also meeting their Lord. 
It may also be confined to the intercourse 
of two individual souls. It is not to be forced; 
and if artificial and self-displaying it becomes 
hurtful, and when unreal acts like a moral 
poison. It is doubtful if we use it as much 
as we ought to use it. At such moments 
which bring into the horizon of our own ex- 
perience the walk to Emmaus, a third some- 
times joins us; and though presently He 
disappears, the recollection beatifies our life. 

1. Conversation in mixed society is by 
no means an easy art, if we would doa little 
good, without doing much more harm. As 
a rule it should be in the first instance indi- 
rectly helpful, aiming at raising the tone of 
the general talk, and waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to attract notice to some event or per- 
son which leads to important inferences. Ex- 
pressions of an unctuous or highly spiritual 
character are best avoided. They raise pre- 





judice, stir disdain, and even provoke alarm, 
Religious phraseology has sometimes a hollow 
ring about it; and if we want men to listen 
to us, it must be by persuasion, not rebuke. 
It has more than once been observed that 
when some profane expression or jest of du- 
bious taste has been uttered before one 
whose character or profession must make 
such allusions intensely painful—the quite 
best way of rebuking, and also preventing it 
hereafter, is silence. There is a great power 
in silence, and, be it added, a great courage 
also ; and it conveys its message more rapidly 
and more permanently than words. 

Iv. The infirmities to be shunned in our 
daily talk—the dead flies in the apothecary’s 
ointment—are on the surface. We all know 
them. Loquacity has great danger with it 
and an inevitable loss of influence. We 
remember what the wise man says about the 
multitude of words; few things are more 
irritating or fatiguing when we are compelled 
to listen to them. It is true that for a con- 
siderable portion of civilised society what may 
be not disrespectfully described as purring 
is the chief solace and the one occupation. 
Well, if it is a kindly purring, and there are 
no claws going with it, we need not be too 
hard upon it. But we should respect those 
who only speak when they have something 
worth saying; and we do not confide our 
troubles to sieves. Exaggeration—the off- 
spring of vanity—is a habit to be-constantly 
checked. It soon grows into a habit of un 
truthfulness. Picking holes in our neigh- 
bours is a sin; we should resist it. to the 
uttermost, Prebendary Eyton has written 
of the man who has no eye for a great cause 
or a great work, but a good eye for a blot. 
This is a character not unfamiliar to modern 
society ; may we never deserve to have it 
said of us. — 

In conclusion, there are four great moral 
qualities (I have not room to dwell on the 
intellectual conditions) which we should aim 
at if we would serve God with our words day 
and night, naturally, easily, successfully, and 
almost without knowing it. Let there be 
reserve in our talk. A nature that has no 
reserve has no dignity. Let us have tact, 
not only of breeding, but, which is much 
higher and better, of nature. Also be brave 
—gently, quietly brave; saying what you 
think wants to be said, and all of it, but with 
a modest diffidence, and an evident desire to. 
learn as well as to teach. Then society will 
be better for you and you for society. You 
will be fulfilling the ideal of Jesus, that you 
are the salt of the earth. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


oo yewew: made much of her boy during 

that day and the following days, to take 
away the sense of disappointment which even 
after the first great mortification was got over 
still haunted young Philip’s mind. It sur- 
prised him beyond measure to find that she 
did not wish to go out with him, indeed in 
so far as was possible avoided it altogether, 
save for a hurried drive to a few places, dur- 
ing which she kept her veil down and shel- 
tered herself with an umbrella in the most 
ridiculous way. “Are you afraid of your 
complexion, mother ?” the boy asked of her 
with disdain. “It looks like it,” she said, 
but with a laugh that was full of embarrass- 
ment, “though it is a little late in the day.” 
Elinor was perhaps better aware than Pippo 
was that she had a complexion which a girl 
might have envied, and was still as fresh as 
a rose, notwithstanding that she was a year 
or two over forty ; but I need not say it was 
not of her complexion she was thinking. She 
had been careful to choose her time on pre- 
vious visits to London so as to risk as little 


as possible the chance of meeting her hus- 
band. But now there was no doubt that he 
was in town, and not the least that if he met 
her anywhere with Pippo, her secret, so far 
as it had ever been a secret, would be in his 


hands. Even when John took the boy out 
it was with a beating heart that his mother 
saw him go, for John was too well known to 
make any secret possible about his move- 
ments, or who it was who was with him. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that John 
desired to take him out, and even cut short 
his day’s work on one or two occasions to act 
as cicerone to Philip. He took him to the 
House, to the great excitement and delight 
of the boy, who only wished that the enter- 
tainment could have been made complete by 
a speech from Uncle John, which was a 
point in which his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, though in every other way so com- 
plaisant, did not humour Pippo. On one 
occasion during the first week they had an 
encounter which made John’s middle-aged 
pulses move a little quicker. When they were 
walking along through Hyde Park, having 
strolled that way in the fading of the May 
afternoon, when the carriages were still pro- 
menading up and down, before they returned 
to Halkin Street to dinner, where Elinor 
awaited them—it happened to Mr. Tatham to 
XXXII—51 





meet the roving eyes of Lady Mariamne, who 
lay back languidly in her carriage, wrapped 
in a fur cloak, and shivering in the chill of 
the evening. She was not particularly in- 
terested in anything or any person whom 
she had seen, and was a little cross and de- 
sirous of getting home. But when she saw 
John she roused up immediately, and gave a 
sign to Dolly, who sat by her, to pull the 
check-string. ‘“ Mr. Tatham !” she cried, in 
her shrill voice. Lady Mariamne was not 
one of the people who object to hear theix 
own voice in public, or are reluctant to make 
their wishes known to everybody. She felt 
herself to be of the caste in which everybody 
is interested, and that the public liked to 
know whom she honoured with her acquaint- 
ance. “Mr. Tatham! are you going to carry 
your rudeness so far as not to seem to know 
me? Oh, come here this moment, you 
impertinent man !” 

“Can I be of any use to you, Lady 
Mariamne ?” said John gravely at the car- 
riage door. 

“Oh, dear no; you can’t be of any use. 
What should I have those men for if I wanted 
you to be of use? Come and talk a moment, 
that’s all; or get into the carriage and I'll 
take you anywhere. Dolly and I have driven 
round and round, and we have not seen a 
creature we cared to see. Yes! there was a 
darling, darling little Maltese terrier, with 
white silk curls hanging over his eyes, on an 
odious woman’s lap; but I cannot expect you 
to find that angel for me. Mr. Tatham, who 
is that tall boy ?” 

“ Pippo,” said John quickly (though pro- 
bably he had never in his life before used that 
name, which he disapproved of angrily, as 
people often do of a childish name which does 
not please them), “go on. I'll come after 
you directly. The boy is a young nephew 
of mine, Lady Mariamne, just from school.” 

“Mr. Tatham, I am quite sure it is Nell’s 
boy. Call after him. What’s his name? 
Bring him back! John Thomas, run after 
that young gentleman, and say with my 
compliments——” 

“ Nothing,” said John, stopping the foot- 
man with a lifted hand and a still more 
emphatic look. “He is hastening home to— 
an engagement. And it’s evident I had 
better go too—for your little friend there is 
showing his teeth.” 

“The darling!” said Lady Mariamne, “ did 
it show its little pearls at the wicked man that 
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will not do what its mummy says? Dolly, 
can’t you jump down and run after that boy ? 
I am sure it is your Uncle Philip’s boy.” 

“He is out of sight, mother,” said Miss 
Dolly calmly. 

“You are the most dreadful, wicked, un- 
kind people all of you. Show its little teeth, 
then, darling! Oo’s the only one that has 
any feeling. Mr. Tatham, do tell me some- 
thing about this trial. What is going to be 
done? Phil is mixed up init. I know he 
is. Can they do anything to anybody—after 
all this time? They can’t make you pay up, 
I know, after a certain time. Oh, couldn’t 
it all be hushed up and stopped and kept out 
of the newspapers? I hate the newspapers, 
always chuckling over every new discovery. 
But this cannot be called a new discovery. 
If it’s true it’s old, as old as the beginning of 
the world. Don’t you think somebody could 
get at the newspaper men and have it hushed 
u q ” 

“T doubt if you could get hold of all of 
them ; their name is legion,” said John. 

“Oh, I don’t care what their name is. If 
you will help me, Mr. Tatham, we could get 
hold of most of them.—Won’t you? You 
know, don’t you, poor St. Serf is so bad ; it 
may be over any day—and then only think 
what a complication! Dolly, turn your head 
the other way; look at that silly young 
Huntsfield capering about to catch your eye. 
I don’t want you to hear what I have got to 
say.” 

“T don’t in the least want to hear what you 
have got to say, dear mamma,” said Dolly. 

“That would have made me listen to 
every word,” said Lady Mariamne; “ but 
girls are more queer nowadays than anything 
that ever was. Mr. Tatham”—she put her 
hand upon his, which was on the carriage 


door, and bent her perfumed, powdered face | 


towards him—‘“ for goodness’ sake—think 
how awkward it would be—a man just suc- 
ceeding to a title and that sort of thing put 
in all the papers about him. Do, do stop 
it, or try something to stop it, for goodness’ 
sake !” 

“T assure you,” said John, “I can do 
nothing to stop it. Iam as powerless as you 
are.” 

“Qh, I don’t say that I am powerless,” 
said Lady Mariamne, with her shrill laugh. 
“One has one’s little ways of influence.” 
Then she put her hand again upon John with 
a sudden grip. “Mr. Tatham,” she said, “ tell 
me, in confidence, was that Phil’s boy ?” 

“T have told you, Lady Mariamne, it is a 
nephew of mine.” 





“A nephew—oh, I know what kind of g 
nephew—a la mode de Bretagne /” 

She turned her head to the other side, 
where her daughter was gazing calmly in 
front of her. 

“Dolly! I was sure of it,” she cried, 
“don’t you hear? Dolly, don’t you hear?” 

“Which, mamma?” said Dolly gravely; 
“of course I could not help hearing it all, 
Which part was I to notice ¢ about the news. 
papers or about the boy ?” 

Lady Mariamne appealed to earth and 
heaven with the loud cackle of her laugh, 
“He can’t deny it,” she said; “he as good 
as owns it. I am certain that’s the boy that 
will be Lomond.” 

“Uncle St. Serf is not dead yet,” said 
Dolly reprovingly. 

“Poor St. Serf !—but he’s so very bad,” 
said Lady Mariamne, “that it’s almost the 
same thing. Mr. Tatham, can’t we take you 
anywhere ? I’m soglad I’ve seen Nell’s boy. 
Can’t we drive you home? Perhaps you've 
got Nell there too?” 

John stood back from the carriage door, 
just in time to escape the start of the horses 
as the remorseless string was touched and 
the footman clambered up into his seat. Lady 
Mariamne’s smile went off her face, and she 
had forgotten all about it, to judge from ap- 
pearances, before he had got himself in motion 
again. And a little farther on, behind the 
next tree, he found young Philip waiting, 
full of curiosity and questions. 

** Who was that lady, Uncle John? Was 
she asking about me? I thought I heard her 
call. I had half a mind to run back and say 
‘ Here I am.’” 

“Tt was much better that you didn’t do 
anything of the kind. Never pay any atten- 
tion when you think you hear a fine lady 
calling you, Philip. It’s better not to hear 
the Siren’s call.” 

“When they’re elderly Sirens like that !” 
said the boy with a laugh. “But I say, 
Uncle John, if you won’t tell me who the 
lady is, who is the girl? She has a pair of 
eyes !—not like Sirens, though—eyes that go 
through you—like—like a pair of lancets.” 

“A surgical operation in fact: and I 
shouldn’t wonder if she meant to be a 
doctor,” said John. ‘The mother has done 
nothing all her life, therefore the daughter 
means to do too much. It is the natural 
reaction of the generations. But I never 
noticed that Miss Dolly had any eyes—to 
speak of,” said the highly indifferent middle- 
aged man. 

The boy flushed with a sense of indig- 
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nation. “Perhaps you think the old lady’s 
were finer?” he said. 

“T never admired the old lady, as you call 
her,” said John shortly ; and then he turned 
Philip’s attention to something, possibly with 
the easily satisfied conviction of a spectator 
that the boy thought of it no more. 

“We met my Lady Mariamne in the 
park,” he said to Elinor when they sat at 
dinner an hour later at that bachelor table 
in Halkin Street, where everything was so 
exquisitely cared for. It was like Elinor, 
but most unlike the place in which she found 
herself, that she started so violently as to 
shake the whole table, crying out in a tone 
of consternation, “John!” as if he did not 
know very well what he might venture to 
say, or as if he had any intention of betray- 
ing her to her son. 

“She was very anxious,” he said, perhaps 
playing a little with her excitement, “to 
have Philip presented to her: but Isent him 
on—that is to say, I thought I sent him on. 
The fellow went no farther than to the next 
tree, where he stood and watched Miss Dolly, 
not feeling any interest in the old lady, as he 
said.” 

“Well, Uncle John—did you expect me 
to look at the old lady? You are not so 
fond of old ladies yourself.” 

“And who is Miss Dolly ?” said Elinor, 
trying to conceal the beating of her heart and 
the quiver on her lips with a smile; and then 
she added, with a little catch of her breath, 
“Oh, yes, I remember there was a little 

irl.” 

“You will be surprised to hear that we are 
by way of being great friends. Her ladyship 
visits me in my chambers : 

Again Elinor uttered that startled cry, 
“John!” but she tried. this time to cover it 
with a tremulous laugh. ‘Are you becom- 
ing a flirt in your old age ?” 

“It appears so,” said John. And then he 
added, “That aphorism, which struck you as 
it struck me, Elinor, by its good sense—about 
the heir to a peerage—is really her produc- 
tion, and not mine.” 

“Miss Dolly’s ? And what was the aphor- 
ism, Uncle John ?” cried Philip. 

“No, it was not Miss Dolly’s, my young 
man. It was the mother’s, and so of course 
does not interest you any more.” 

It did not as a matter of fact: the old lady 
was supremely indifferent to Pippo; but as 
he looked up, saying something else which 
did not bear upon the subject, it occurred to 
the boy, as it will sometimes occur by the 
merest chance to a young observer, to notice 
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his mother. She caught his eye somehow in 
the most accidental way ; and Pippo was too 
well acquainted with her looks not to per- 
ceive that there was a thrill in every line of 
her countenance, a slight nervous tremble in 
her hands and entire person, such as was in 
no way to be accounted for (he thought) by 
anything that had been gaid or done. There 
was nothing surely to disquiet her in dining 
at Uncle John’s, the three alone, not even one 
other guest to fill up the vacant side of the 
table. Philip had himself thought that Uncle 
John might have asked some one. to meet 
them. He should have remembered that he 
himself, Philip, was now of an age to dine. 
out, and see a little society, and go into the 
world. But what in the name of all that was 
wonderful was there in this entertainment 
to agitate his mother? And John Tatham 
had a look—which Philip did not understand 
—the look of a man who was successful 
in argument, who was almost crushing an 
opponent. It was as if a duel had been 
going on between them, and the man was 
the victor, which as was natural immediately 
threw Philip violently on the other side. 

“You're not well, mother,” he said. 

“Do you think not, Pippo? Well, per- 
haps you are right. London is too much for 
me. I ama country bird,” said Elinor, with 
smiling yet trembling lips. 

“You shall not go to the theatre if you 
are not up to it,” said the boy in his im- 
perious way. 

She gave him an affectionate look, and 
then she looked across the table at John. 
What did that look mean? There was a 
faint smile in it: and there was a great deal 
which Philip did not understand, things 
understood by Uncle John—who was after 
all what you might call an outsider, no more 
—and not by him, her son! Could anything 
be so monstrous? Philip blazed up with 
sudden fire. 

“No,” said John Tatham; ‘I think Philip’s 
right. We'll take her home to be coddled 
by her maid, and we'll go off, two wild young 
fellows, to the play by ourselves.” 

“No,” said Philip, “Tl leave her to be 
coddled by no maid. I can take care of my 
mother myself.” 

“My dear boy,” said Elinor, “I want no 
coddling. But I doubt whether I could stand 
the play. I like you to go with Uncle John.” 

And then it began to dawn upon Philir 
that his mother had never meant to be of 
the party, and that this was what had been 
settled all along. He was more angry, more 
wounded and hurt in his spirit than he had 
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of course the least occasion to be. He was 
of opinion that his mother had never had 
any secrets from him, that she had taken him 
into her confidence since he was a small boy, 
even things that Granny did not know! 
And here all at once there was rising between 
them a cloud, a mist, which there was no 
reason for. If he had done anything to make 
him less worthy he would have understood ; 
had there been a bad report from school, had 
he failed in his work and disappointed her, 
there might have been some reason for it. 
But he had done nothing of the kind! Never 
before had he been so deserving of confi- 
dence; he had got his scholarship, he had 
finished the first phase of his education in 
triumph, and fulfilled all her expectations. 
And now just at this point of all others, just 
when he was most fit to understand, most 
worthy of trust, she turned from him. His 
heart swelled as if it would burst, with anger 
first, almost too strong to be repressed, and 
with that sense of injured merit which is of 
all things the most hard to bear. Itis hard 
enough even when one is aware one deserves 
no better. But to be conscious of your worth 
and to feel that you are not appreciated, that 
is indeed too much for any one. There was 
not even the satisfaction of giving up the 


play which he had looked forward to, making 
a sacrifice of it to his mother, in which there 


would have been a severe pleasure. But she 
did not want him! She preferred that he 
should leave her by herself to be coddled by 
her maid, as Uncle John (vulgarly) said. 
Or perhaps was there somebody else coming, 
some old friend whom he knew nothing of, 
somebody, someone or other like that old 
witch in the carriage whom Pippo was not 
meant to know ? 

It ended, however, in the carrying out of 
the plan settled beforehand by those old con- 
spirators. The old conspirators do generally 
manage to carry out their plans for the 
management of rebellious youth, however 
injured the latter may feel. Pippo wound 
himself in solemn dignity and silence when 
he understood that it was ordained that he 
should proceed to the play with John Tatham. 
And the pair had got half-way to Drury Lane 
—or it may have been the Lyceum, or the 
Haymarket, or any of half-a-dozen other 
theatres, for here exact information fails— 
before he condescended to open his lips for 
more than Yes or No. But Philip’s gloom 
did not survive the raising of the curtain, 
and he had forgotten all offences and had 
taken his companion into favour again, and 
was talking to Uncle John between the acts 





with all the excitement of a country youth 
to whom a play still was the greatest of 
novelties and delights, when he suddenly 
saw a change come over John Tatham’s coun 
tenance and a slight bow of recognition 
directed towards a box, which made Philip 
turn round and look too. And there was 
the old witch of the carriage, and, what was 
more interesting, the girl with the keen eyes, 
who looked out suddenly from the shade of 
the draperies, and fixed upon Philip—Philip 
himself—a look which startled that young 
hero much. Nor was this all ; for later im 
the evening, after another act of the play, 
some one else appeared in the same box, and 
fixed the dark and impassive stare of a long 
pair of opera-glasses upon Philip. It amused 
him at first, and afterwards it half frightened 
him, and finally made him very angry. The 
gazer was a man, of whom, however, Philip 
could make nothing out but his white shirt- 
front and his tall stature, and the long black 
tubes of the opera-glass. Was it at him the 
man was looking, or perhaps at Uncle John? 
But the boy thought it on the whole unlikely 
that anybody should stare in that way at 
anything so little out of the ordinary as 
Uncle John. 

“T say,” he said in the next interval, 
“who is that fellow staring at us out of your 
old lady’s box ?” 

“Staring at the ladies behind us, you 
mean,” said John. “ Pippo, do you think we 
could make a rush for it the moment the 
play’s over? I’ve got something to look over 
when I get home. Are you game to be out 
the very first before the curtain’s down ?” 

“Certainly I’m game,” said Philip de 
lighted, “if you wish it, Uncle John.” 

“Yes, I wish it,” said the other, and he 
put his hand on the boy’s shoulder as the act 
finished and the characters of the piece drew 
together for the final tableau. And the pair 
managed it triumphantly, and were the very 
first to get out at the head of the crowd, 
to Philip’s immense amusement and John 
Tatham’s great relief. The elder hurried the 
younger into the first hansom, all in the 
twinkling of an eye: and then for the first 
time his gravity relaxed. Philip took it all 
for a great joke till they reached Ebury 
Street. But when his companion left him, 
and he had time to think of it, he began te 
ask himself why ? 


CHAPTER XLII. 


I witt not say that Philip’s sleep was 
broken by this question, but it undoubtedly 
recurred to his mind the first thing in the 
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morning when he jumped out of bed very 
late for breakfast, and the events of the past 
night and the lateness of the hour at which 
he got to rest came back upon him as excuses 
in the first place for his tardiness. And then, 
which was remarkable, it was not the scene 
in the play in which he had been most in- 
terested, but a vision of that box and the 
man standing in front of it staring at him 
through the black tubes of the opera-glass 
which came before Philip like a picture. 
Uncle John had said it was at the ladies be- 
hind, but the boy felt sure it was no lady 
behind, but himself, on whom that stare was 
fixed. Who would care to stare so at him ? 
It faintly gleamed across his thoughts that it 
might be some one who had heard of the 
scholarship, but he dismissed that thought 
instantly witha blush. It also gleamed upon 
him with equal vagueness like a momentary 
but entirely futile light, consciously derived 
from story books, and of which he was much 
ashamed, that the inexplicable attention given 
to himself might have something to do with 
the girl who had such keen eyes. Philip 
blushed fiery red at this involuntary thought, 
and chased it from his mind like a mad dog ; 
but he could not put away the picture of the 
box, the girl putting aside the curtain to look 


at him, and the opera-glass fixed upon his 


face. And then why was Uncle John in 
such a hurry to get away? It had seemed 
a capital joke at the moment, but when he 
came to think of it, it was rather strange that 
a man who might be Solicitor-General to- 
morrow if he liked, and probably Lord Chan- 
cellor in a few years, should make a school- 
boy rush from the stalls of a theatre with the 
object of being first out. Philip disapproved 
of so undignified a step on the part of his 
elderly relation. And he saw now in the 
serious morning light that Uncle John was 
very unlikely to have done it for fun. What, 
then, did it mean ? 

He came down full of these thoughts, and 
cather ashamed of being late, wondering 
whether his mother would have waited for 
him (which would have annoyed him), or if 
she would have finished her breakfast (which 
would have annoyed him still more). Happily 
for Elinor, she had hit the golden mean, and 
was pouring out for herself a second cup of 
coffee (but Philip was not aware it was the 
second) when the boy appeared. She was 
quite restored to her usual serenity and fresh- 
ness, and as eager to know how he had en- 
joyed himself as she always was. He gave 
her a brief sketch of the play and of what 
pleased him in it as in duty bound. “ But,” 





he added, “ what interested me almost more 
was that we had a sort of a—little play of 
our own.” 

“What?” she cried, with a startled look 
in her eyes. One thing that puzzled him was 
that she was so very easily startled, which 
it seemed to Philip had never been the case 
before. 

* Well,” he said, “‘ the lady was there whom 
Uncle John met in the park—and the girl 
with her—and I believe the little dog. She 
made all sorts of signs to him, but he took 
scarcely any notice. But that’s not all, 
mother r 

“Tt’s a good deal, Pippo ¥ 

“Is it? Why do you speak in that choked 
voice, mother? I suppose it is just one 
of his society acquaintances. But the thing 
was that before the last act somebody else 
came forward to the front of the box, and 
fixed—I was going to say his eyes, I mean 
his opera-glasses—upon us.” 

Philip had meant to say upon me—but he 
had produced already so great an effect on his 
mother’s face that he moderated instinctively 
the point of this description. ‘And stared 
at us,” he added, “all the rest of the time, 
paying not the least attention to anything 
that was going on. It’s a queer sensation,” 
he went on with a laugh, “to feel that black 
mysterious-looking thing like the eyes of 
some monster with no speculation in them, 
fixed upon you. Now, I want you to tell 
me—— What's the matter, mother?” 

“Nothing, Pippo; nothing,” said Elinor 
faintly, stooping to lift up a book she had 
let fall. ‘Go on with your story. I am 
very much interested ; and then, my dear?” 

“Mother,” cried Philip, “I don’t know 
what has come over you, or over me. There’s 
something going on I can’t understand. You 
never used to have any secrets from me. I 
was always in your confidence—wasn't I, 
mother ?” 

It was not a book she had let fall, but a 
ring that she had dropped from her finger, 
and which had to be followed over the carpet. 
It made her red and flushed when she half 
raised her head to say, “ Yes, Pippo—you 
know—I have always told you x 

Philip did not remark that what his mother 
said was nothing after all. He got up to 
help her to look for her ring, and put his 
arm round her waist as she knelt on the floor. 

“Yes, mamma,” he said tenderly, protect- 
ingly, “I do know: but something’s changed ; 
either it’s in me that makes you feel you 
can’t trust me—or else it isin you. And I 
don’t know which would be worst.” 
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“There is no change,” she said after a 
moment, for she could not help the ring being 
found and immediately when his quick young 
eyes came to the search: but she did not look 
him in the face. ‘There is no change, dear. 
There is only some worrying business which 
involves a great many troubles of my old life 
before you were born. You shall hear—every- 
thing—in a little while: but I cannot enter 
into it all at this moment. It is full of com- 
plications and—secrets that belong to other 
people. Pippo, you must promise me to 
wait patiently, and to believe—to believe— 
always the best you can—of your mother.” 

The boy laughed as he raised her up, still 
holding her with his arm. “ Believe the best 
I can! Well, I don’t think that will be a 
great effort, mother. Only to think that you 
can’t trust me as you always have done makes 
me wretched. We've been such friends, 
haven’t we, mamma? I’ve always told you 
everything, or at least everything except just 
the nonsense at school: and you’ve told me 
everything. And if we were going to be 
different a 

** You’ve told me everything !” the boy was 
as sure of it as that he was born. She had 
to hold by him to support herself, and it cost 
her a strong effort to restrain the shiver that 
ran through her. ‘“ We are not going to be 
different,” she said, “as soon as we leave 
London—or before—you shall know every- 
thing about this business of mine, Pippo. 
Will that satisfy you? In the meantime it 
is not pleasant business, dear ; and you must 
bear with me if I am abstracted sometimes 
and occupied, and cross.” 

“But, mother,” said Philip, bending over 
her with that young celestial-foolish look of 
gravity and good advice with which a neo- 
phyte will sometimes address the much-ex- 
perienced and heavily-laden pilgrim, “ don’t 
you think it would be easier if it was all open 
between us, and I took my share? If it is 
other people’s secrets J would not betray 
them, you know that.” 

Unfortunately Elinor here murmured, 
scarcely knowing what words came from her 
lips, “That is what John says——” 

“John,” said the boy, furious with the 
quick rage of injured tenderness and pride, 
“Uncle John! and you tell him more, him, 
an outsider, than you tell me!” 

He let her go then, which was a great re- 
lief to Elinor, for she could command herself 
better when he was a little farther off, and 
could not feel the thrill that was in her, and 
the thumping of her heart. 

“You must remember, Pippo,” she said, 





“what I have told you, that my present very 
disagreeable, very painful business is about. 
things that happened before you were born, 
which John knew everything about. He was. 
my adviser then, as far as I would take any 
advice, which I am afraid never was much, 
Pippo,” she said ; “never, alas! all my life, 
Granny will tell you that. But John, always 
the kindest friend and the best brother in the 
world, did everything he could. And it 
would have been better for us all if I had 
taken his advice instead of always, I fear, 
always my own way.” 

Strangely enough this cheered Pippo, and 
swept the cloud from his face. ‘TI am glad 
you didn’t take anybody’s advice, mother. I 
shouldn’t have liked it. I’ve more faith in 
you than anybody. Well then, now, about 
this man. What man in the world—lI really 
mean in the world, in what is called society, 
for that is the kind of people they were— 
could have such a curiosity about—me ?” 

She had resumed her seat, and her face 
was turned away from him. Also the ex- 
quisite tone of complacency and innocent 
self-appreciation with which Philip expressed 
this wonder helped her a little to surmount 
the situation. Elinor could have laughed had 
her heart been only a trifle less burdened. 
She said, “ Are you sure it was at you?” 

“Uncle John said something about ladies 
behind us—but I am sure it was no ladies. 
behind. It might, of course,” the boy added 
cautiously, “have been him, you know. I 
suppose Uncle John’s a personage, isn’t he ? 
But after all, you know, hang it, mother, it 
isn’t easy to believe that a fellow like that 
wouid stare so at Uncle John.” 

“Poor John! It is true there is not 
much novelty about him,” said Elinor, with 
a tremble in her voice, which, if it was half 
agitation, was yet a little laughter too: for 
there are scarcely any circumstances, how- 
ever painful, in which those who are that way 
moved by nature are quite able to quench 
the unconquerable laugh. She added, with 
a falter in which there was no laughter, 
“ And what—was the—fellow like ?” 

“ All that I could see was that he was a 
tall man. I saw his large shirt-front and 
his black evening clothes, and something 
like grey hair above those two big black 
goggles ‘ 

“Grey hair!” Elinor said with a low 
suppressed cry. 

“He never took them away from his eyes 
for a moment, so of course I could not see 
his face, or anything much except that he 
was more than common tall—like myself,” 
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Pippo said with a little air of pleased vanity 
in the comparison... 

Like himself! She did not make any 
remark. It is very doubtful whether she 
could have done so. There came before 
her so many visions of the past, and such a 
vague, confused, bewildering future, of which 
she could form no definite idea what it would 
be. Was it with a pang that she foresaw 
that drawing towards another influence: 
that mingled instinct, curiosity, perhaps ad- 
miration and wonder, which already seemed 
to move her boy’s unconscious mind? Elinor 
did not even know whether that would hurt 
her at all. Even now there seemed a curious 
pungent sense of half-pleasure in the pain. 
Like himself! So he was. And if it should 
be that it was his father, who for hours had 
stood there, not taking his eyes off the boy 
(for hours her imagination said, though Pippo 
had not said so), the father who had known 
where she was and never disturbed her, 
never interfered with her ; the man who had 
summoned her to perform her martyrdom 
for him, never doubting—Phil, with grey 
hair! To say what mingled feelings swept 
through Elinor’s mind, with all these ele- 
ments in them, is beyond my power. She 


saw him with his face concealed, standing up 


unconscious of the crowded place and of the 
mimic life on the stage, his eyes fixed upon 
his son whom he had never seen before. 
Where was there any drama in which there 
was a scene like this? His son, his only child, 
the heir! Unconsciously even to herself 
that fact had some influence, no doubt, on 
Elinor’s thoughts. And it would be impos- 
sible to say how much influence had that 
unexpected subduing touch of the grey 
hairs: and the strange change in the scene 
altogether. The foolish, noisy, “fast” wo- 
man, with her towrbillon of men and dogs 
about her, turned into the old lady of Pippo’s 
careless remark, with her daughter beside 
her far more important than she. And the 
se figure in the front of the box, with grey 
air 

Young Philip had not the faintest light or 
guidance in the discovery of his mother’s 
thoughts. He was much more easy and 
comfortable now that there had been an 
explanation between them,. though it was 
one of those explanations which explained 
nothing. He even forgave Uncle John for 
knowing more than he did, moved thereto 
by the consolatory thought that John’s 
advice had never been taken, and that his 
mother had always followed her own way. 
This was an incalculable comfort to Pippo’s 





mind, and gave him composure to wait 
calmly for the clearing up of the mystery, 
and the restoration of that perfect confidence 
between his mother and himself which he 
was so firmly convinced had existed all his 
life. He was a great deal happier after, and 
gave her an excellent account of the play, 
which he had managed to see quite satis- 
factorily, notwithstanding the other “little 
play of our own” which ran through every- 
thing. At Philip’s age one can see two things 
at once well enough. I knew a boy who at 
one and the same moment got the benefit 
of (1st) his own story book, which he read 
lying at full length before the fire, half buried 
in the fur of a great rug; and (2nd) of the 
novel which was being read out over his head 
for the benefit of the other members of the 
family—or at least he strenuously asserted 
he did, and indeed proved himself acquainted 
with both. Philip in the same way had taken 
in everything in the play, even while his soul 
was intent upon the opera-glass in the box. 
He had not missed anything of either. He 
gave an account of the first, from which the 
drama might have been written down had 
fate destroyed it : and had noticed the minau- 
deries of the heroine, and the eager determi- 
nation not to be second to her in anything 
which distinguished the first gentleman, as if 
he had nothing else in his mind: while all 
the time he had been under the fascination 
of the two black eyeholes braqués upon him, 
the mysterious gaze as of a ghost from eyes 
which he never saw. 

This occupied some part of the forenoon, 
and Philip was happy. But when he had 
completed his tale and began to feel the 
necessity of going out, and remembered that 
he had nowhere to go and nothing to do, the 
prospect was not alluring. He tried very 
hard to persuade his mother to go out with 
him, but this was a risk from which Elinor 
shrank. She shrank, too, from his proposal 
at last to go out to the park by himself. 

“To the Row. I shan’t know the people 
except those who are in Punch every week, 
and I shall envy the fellows riding—but at 
least it will be something to see.” 

“T wish you would not go to the Row, 
Pippo.” 

“Why, mother? Doesn’t everybody go? 
And you never were here at this time of the 
year before.” 

“No,” she said, with a long breath of 
despair. No; of all times of the year this 
was the one in which she had never risked 
him in London. And, oh! that he had been 
anywhere in the world except London now! 
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Philip, who had been watching her coun- 
tenance with great interest, here patted her 
on the shoulder with condescending, almost 
paternal kindness. ‘Don’t you be fright- 
ened, mother. I'll not get into any mischief. 
T'll neither be rode over nor robbed, nor run 
away. I'll take as great care of myself as if 
you had been there.” 

“Tm not afraid that you will be ridden 
over or robbed,” she said, forcing a smile ; 
“but there is one thing, Pippo. Don’t talk 
to anybody whom you—don't know. Don’t 
let yourself be driven into If you should 
meet, for instance, that lady—who was in 
the theatre last night.” 

“Yes, mother ?” 

“Don’t let her make acquaintance with 
you ; don’t speak to her, nor the girl, nor any 
one that may be with her. At the risk even 
of being uncivil i 

“Why, mother,” he said, elevating his eye- 
brows, “how could I be uncivil to a lady ?” 

** Because I tell you,” she cried, “* because 
you must—because I shall sit here in terror 
counting every moment till you come back, 
if you don’t promise me this.” 

He looked at her with the most wonder- 
ing countenance, half disapproving, half 
pitying. Was she going mad? what was 
happening to her ? was she after all, though 
his mother, no better than the jealous foolish 
women in books, who endeavoured at all 
costs to separate their children from every 
influence but their own? How could Pippo 
think such things of his mother? and yet 
what else could he think ? 

“T had better,” he said, “if that is how 
you feel, mother, not go to the Row at all.” 

‘“‘Much better, much better!” she cried. 
* Tl tell you what we'll do, Pippo—you have 
never been to see—the Tower.” She had run 
over all the most far-off and unlikely places 
in her mind, and this occurred to her as the 
most impossible of all to attract any visitor of 
whom she could be afraid. “I have changed 
my mind,” she added. ‘We'll have a hansom, 
and I will go with you to see the Tower.” 

“So long as you go with me,” said Pippo, 
“T don’t care where I go.” 

And they set out almost joyfully as in 
their old happy expeditions of old, for that 
long drive through London in the hansom. 
And yet the boy was only lulled for the 
moment, and in his heart was more and 
more perplexed what his mother could mean. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


FoRTUNE was favourable to Elinor that 
day. At the Tower, where she duly went over 





everything that was to be seen with Pippo, 
conscious all the time of his keen observance 
of her through all that he was doing, and even 
through his interest in what he saw—and feel- 
ing for the first time in her life that there was 
between her boy and her something that he 
felt, something that was not explained by 
anything she had said, and that awaited the 
dreadful moment when everything would 
have to be told—at the Tower, as I say, they 
met some friends from the north, the rector 
of the parish, who had come up with his son 
to see town, and was naturally taking his 
boy, as Elinor took hers, to see all that was 
not town, in the usual sense of the word. 
They were going to Woolwich and Green- 
wich next day, and with a pang of mingled 
trouble and relief in her mind Elinor con- 
trived to engage Pippo to accompany them, 
On the second day I think they were to go 
to St. Katherine’s Docks, or the Isle of Dogs, 
or some other equally important and interest- 
ing sight—far better no doubt for the two 
youths than to frequent such places as the 
Row, and gaze at the stream of gaiety and 
luxury which they could not join. Pippo in 
ordinary circumstances would have been de- 
lighted to see Woolwich and the docks—but 
it was so evident to him that his mother was 
anxiously desirous to dispose of him so, that 
his satisfaction was much lessened. The boy, 
however, was magnanimous enough to con- 
sent without any appearance of reluctance. 
In the many thoughts which filled his mind 
Philip showed his fine nature, by having 
already come to consent to the possibility 
that his mother might have business of 
her own into which he had no right to enter 
unless at her own time and with her full 
consent. It cost him an effort, I allow, to 
come to that : but yet he did so, and resolved, 
a little pride helping him, to inquire no more, 
and if possible to wonder or be offended no 
more, but to wait the time she had promised, 
when the old rule of perfect confidence 
should be re-established between them. The 
old rule! if Pippo had but known! nothing 
yet had given Elinor such a sense of guilt as 
his conviction that she had told him every- 
thing, that there had been no secrets between 
them during all the happy life that was past. 

How entirely relieved Elinor was when he 
started to join his friends next morning it 
would be impossible to put into words. She 
watched all his lingering movements before he 
went with eyes in which she tried to quench 
the impatience, and look only with the fond 
admiration and interest she felt upon all his 
little preparations, his dawning sense of what 
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_ was becoming in apparel, the flower in his 
coat, the carefully rolled umbrella, the hat 
brushed to the most exquisite smoothness, 
the handkerchief just peeping from his breast- 
pocket. It is always a revelation to a 
woman to find that these details occupy as 
much of a young man’s attention as her own 
toilette occupies hers; and that he is as 
tremulously alive to “what is worn” in 
many small particulars that never catch her 
eye, as she is to details which entirely escape 
him. She smiles at him as he does at her, 
each in that conscious superiority to the 
other, which is on the whole an indulgent 
sentiment. Underneath all her anxiety to 
see him go, to get rid of him (was that the 
dreadful truth in this terrible crisis of her 
affairs ?) she felt the amusement of the boy’s 
little coquetries, and the mother’s admiration 
of his fresh looks, his youthful brightness, 
his air of distinction; how different from the 
Rector’s boy, who was a nice fellow enough, 
and acredit to his rectory, and whose mother, 
I do not doubt, felt in his ruddy good looks 
something much superior in robustness, and 
strength, and manhood to the too-tall and 
too-slight golden youth of the ladies at Lake- 
side! It even flitted across Elinor’s mind to 
give him in her mind the title that was to be 
his, everybody said—Lord Lomond! And 
then she asked herself indignantly what 
honour it could add to her spotless boy to 
have such a vain distinction ; a name that had 
been soiled by so much ignoble use? Elinor 
had prided herself all her life on an indiffer- 
ence to, almost a contempt for, the distinctions 
of rank, and that it should occur to her to 
think of that title as an embellishment to 
Pippo—nay, to think furtively, without her 
own knowledge, so to speak, that Pippo looked 
every inch a lord and heir to a peerage, was 
an involuntary weakness almost incredible. 
She blushed for herself as she realised it :—a 
peerage which had meant so little that was 
excellent—a name connected with so many 
undesirable precedents: still I suppose when 
it is his own even the veriest democrat is 
conscious at least of the picturesqueness, the 
superiority, as a mode of distinguishing one 
man from another, of anything that can in the 
remotest sense be called an historical name. 
When Pippo was out of sight Elinor turned 
from the window with a sigh, and came back 
to the dark chamber of her own life, full at 
this moment of all the gathered blackness 
of the past and of the future. She put her 
hands over her eyes,-and sank down upon a 
seat, as if to shut out from herself all that 
was before her. But shut it out as she might, 





there it was—the horrible court with the 
judgment-seat, the rows of faces bent upon 
her, the silence through which her own voice 
must rise alone, saying—what ? What was 
it she was called there to say? Oh, how 
little they knew who suggested that her 
mother should have been called instead of 
her, with all her minute old-fashioned calcu- 
lations and exact memory, who even now, 
when all was over, would probably convict 
Elinor of a mistake! Even at that penalty 
what would not she give to have it over, the 
thing said, the event done with, whatever it 
might bring after it! And it could now be 
only a very short time till the moment of the 
ordeal would come, when she ghould stand up 
in the face of her country, before the solemn 
judge on his bench, before all the gaping, 
wondering people—before, oh ! thought most 
dreadful of all, which she would not, could 
not, contemplate—before One who knew 
everything, and say She picked her- 
self up trembling as it were, and uncovered 
her eyes, and protested to herself that she 
would say nothing that was not true. Nothing 
that was not true! She would tell her story 
—so well remembered, ‘so often conned; the 
story that had been put into her lips twenty 
years ago, which she had repeated then con- 
fused, not knowing how it was that what 
was a simple fact should nevertheless not be 
true. Alas! she knew that very well now, 
and yet would have to repeat it before God 
and the world. But thinking would make 
it no better—thinking could only make it 
worse. She sprang up again, and began to 
occupy herself with something she had to 
do: the less it was thought over the better : 
for now the trial had begun, and her ordeal 
would soon be done too. If only the boy 
could be occupied, kept away—if only she 
could be left alone to do what she had to do! 
That he should be there was the last aggra- 
vation of which her fate was capable ; there 
in idleness, reading the papers in the morn- 
ing, which was a thing she had so lately 
calculated a boy at school was unlikely to do; 
and what so likely as that vhis eye would be 
caught by his own name in the report of the 
trial, which would be an exciting trial and 
fully reported—a trial which interested so- 
ciety. The boy would see his own name: 
she could almost hear him ery out, looking 
up from his breakfast, “Hallo, mother! here’s 
something about a Philip Compton!” And 
all the questions that would follow—‘“ Is he 
the same Comptons that we are? What 
Comptons do we belong to? You never told 
me anything about my family. Is this man 
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any relation, I wonder? Both surname and 
Christian name the same. It’s strange if 
there is no connection!” She could almost 
hear the words he would say—all that and 
more—and what should she reply ? 

“T have only one thing to say, Elinor,” 
said John, to whom in her desperation she 
turned again, as she always did, disturbing 
him, poor man, in his chambers as he was 
collecting his notes and his thoughts in the 
afternoon after his work was over: “ itis the 
same as I have always said; even now make 
a clean breast of it to the boy. Tell him 
everything ; better that he should hear it 
from your own lips than that it should burst 
upon him as a discovery. He has but to 
meet Lady Mariamne in the park, the most 
likely thing in the world.” 

“No, John,” cried Elinor, ‘no; the Mar- 
shalls are here, our Rector from Lakeside, and 
he is taking his boy to see all the sights. I 
have got Pippo to go with them. They are 
going to Woolwich to-day, and afterwards to 
quite a long list of things—oh, entirely out 
of everybody’s way.” 

Her little look of uneasy triumph and 
satisfaction made John smile. She was not 
half so sure as she tried to look; but all the 
same, had a little pride,a little pleasure in 


her own management, and in the happy 
chance of the Marshalls being in London, 
which was a thing that could not have been 


planned, an intervention of providence. He 
could not refuse to smile—partly with her, 
partly at her simplicity—but all the same, he 
shook his head. 

“The only way in which there is any safety 
—the only chance of preserving him from a 
shock, a painful shock, Elinor, that may up- 
set him for life—” 

“How do you mean, upset him for life ?” 

“ By showing him that his mother, whom 
he believes in like heaven, has deceived him 
since ever he was born.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into a sobbing cry. “Oh, John, you 
don’t know how true that is! He said tome 
only yesterday, ‘You have always told me 
everything, mother. There has never been 
any secret between us.’ Oh! John, John, 
only think of having that said to me, and 
knowing what I know!” 

“Well, Elinor; believe me, my dear, there 
is but one thing to do. The boy is a good 
boy, full of love and kindness.” 

“Oh, isn’t he, John? the best boy, the 
dearest——” 

“ And adores his mother, as a boy should.” 
John got up from his chair and walked about 





the room for a, little, and then he came behind 
her and put his hand on her shoulder. “Tell 
him, Elinor: my dear Nelly, as if I had never 
said a word on the subject before, I beseech 
you tell him, trust him fully, even now, at 
the eleventh hour.” 

She raised her head with a quivering, wist- 
ful smile. “The moment the trial is over, 
the moment it is over! I give you my word, 
John.” 

“Do not wait till it is over, do it now; 
to-night when he comes home.” 

She began to tremble so that John Tatham 
was alarmed—and kept looking at him with 
an imploring look, her lips quivering and 
every line in her countenance. “Oh, not 
to-night. Spare me to-night! After the 
trial; after my part of it. At least—after— 
after—oh, give me till to-morrow to think of 
it, John.” 

‘My dear Elinor, I count for nothing in 
it. Iamnot your judge; Iam your partisan, 
you know, whatever you do. But I am sure it 
will be the better done, and even the easier 
done, the sooner you do it.” 

“T will—I will: at the very latest the day 
after I have done my part at the trial. Is 
not that enough to think of at one time, for 
a poor woman who has never stood up before 
the public in all her life, never had a ques- 
tion put to her? Oh, John! oh, John !” 

“Elinor, Elinor! you are too sensible a 
woman to make a fuss about a simple duty 
like this.” 

“There speaks the man who has stood be- 
fore the world all his life, and is not afraid 
of any public,” she said with a tremulous 
laugh. But she had won her moment’s de- 
lay, and thus was victorious after a fashion, 
as it was her habit to be. 

Ido not know that young Philip much 
amused himself at Woolwich that day. He 
did and he did not. He could not help 
being interested in all he saw, and he liked 
the Marshalls well enough, and in ordinary 
circumstances would have entered very 
heartily into any sight-seeing. But he kept 
thinking all the time what his mother was 
doing, and wondering over the mysterious 
business which was to be explained to him 
sooner or later, and which he had so mag- 
nanimously promised to wait for the revela- 
tion of, and entertain no suspicions about in 
the meantime. The worst of such magna- 
nimity is thatit is subject to dreadful failings 
of the heart in its time of waiting—never 
giving in, indeed, but yet feeling the pressure 
whenever there is a moment to think. This 
matter mixed itself up so with all Philip saw 
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that he never in after life saw a great can- 
non, or a pyramid of balls (which is not to 
be sure an every-day sight), without a vague 
sensation of trouble, as of something lying 
behind which was concealed from him, and 
which he could scarcely endure to have con- 
cealed. When he left his friends in the 
evening, however, it was with another en- 
gagement for to-morrow, and several to-mor- 
rows after, and great jubilation on the part 
of both father and son as to their good 
luck in meeting, and having his companion- 
ship in their pleasures. And, in fact, these 
pleasures were carried on for several days, 
always with the faint bitter in them to Philip 
of that consciousness that his mother was 
pleased to be rid of him, glad to see his back 
turned, the most novel, extraordinary sensa- 
tion to the boy. And it must also be con- 
fessed that he kept a very keen eye on all the 
passing carriages, always hoping to see that 
one in which the witch, as he called her, and 
the girl with the keen eyes, were—for he had 
not picked up the name of Lady Mariamne, 
keen as his young ears were, and though John 
had mentioned it in his presence, partly, per- 
haps, because it was so very unlikely a name. 
As for the man with the opera-glasses, he had 
not seen his face at all, and therefore could 
not hope to recognise him. And yet he felt 
a little thrill run through him when any tall 
man with grey hair passed in the street. He 
almost thought he could have known the tall 
slim figure with a certain swaying movement 
in it, which was not like anybody else. I need 
not say, however, that even had these indica- 
tions been stronger, Woolwich and the Isle of 
Dogs were unlikely places in which to meet 
Lady Mariamne, or any gentleman likely to 
be in attendance on her. In Whitechapel, 
indeed, had he but known, he might have 
met Miss Dolly: but then in Whitechapel 
there were no sights which virtuous youth 
is led to see. And Philip’s man with the 
opera-glass was, during these days, using that 
aid to vision in a very different place, and 
had neither leisure nor inclination to move 
vaguely about the world. 

For three days this went on successfully 
enough: young Philip Compton and Ralph 
Marshall saw enough to last them all the rest 
of their ‘lives, and there was no limit to the 
satisfaction of the good country clergyman, 
who felt that he never could have succeeded 
so completely in improving his son’s mind, 
instead of delivering him over to the fri- 
volous amusements of town, if it had not 
been for the companionship of Philip, who 
made Ralph feel that it was all right, and 





that he was not being victimised for nothing. 
But on the fourth day a hitch occurred. 
John Tatham had been made to give all sorts 
of orders and admissions for the party to see 
every nook and corner of the Temple, much 
to Elinor’s alarm, who felt that place was 
much too near to be safe ; but she was her- 
self in circumstances too urgent to permit her 
dwelling upon it. She had left the house 
on that particular morning long before Philip 
was ready, and every anxiety was dulled in 
her mind for the moment by the overwhelm- 
ing sense of the crisis arrived. She went to 
his room before he had left it, and gave 
him a kiss, and told him that she might 
be detained for a long time; that she did not 
know exactly at what hour she should return. 
She was very pale, paler than he had ever 
seen her, and her manner had a suppressed 
agitation in it which startled Philip ; but she 
managed to smile as she assured him she 
was quite well, and that there was nothing 
troubling her. ‘“ Nothing, nothing that has 
to do with us—a little disturbed for a friend 
—but that will be all over,’ she said, “to- 
night, I hope.” Philip made a leisurely 
breakfast after she was gone, and it hap- 
pened to him that morning for the first time 
as he was alone to make a study of the papers. 
And the consequence was that he said to him- 
self really those words which his mother in 
imagination had so often heard him say, 
“ Hallo! Philip Compton, my name! I won- 
der if he is any relation. I wonder if we 
have anything to do with those St. Serf 
Comptons.” Then he reflected, but vaguely, 
that he did not know to what Comptons he 
belonged, nor even what county he came 
from, to tell the truth. And then it was 
time to hurry over his breakfast, to swallow 
his cup of tea, to snatch up his hat and gloves, 
and to rush off to meet his friends. But on 
that day Philip was unlucky. When he got 
to the place of meeting he found nothing but 
a telegram from Ralph, announcing that his 
father was so knocked up with his previous 
exertions that they were obliged to take a 
quiet day. And thus Philip was left in the 
Temple, of all places in the world, on the 
day when his mother was to appear in the 
law-court close by, on the day of all others 
when if she could have sent him for twenty- 
four hours to the end of the earth she would 
have done so, on the day when so terrible 
was the stress and strain upon herself that 
for once in the world even Pippo had gone 
as completely out of her mind as if he had 
not been. 

The boy looked about him for awhile, 
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and reflected what to do; and then he 
started out into the Strand, conscientiously 
waiting for the Marshalls before he should 
visit the Temple and all its historical ways ; 
and then he was amused and excited by see- 
ing a barrister or two in wig and gown pass 
by ; and then he thought of the trial in the 
newspapers, inwhich somebody who like him- 
self, was called Philip Compton, was involved. 
Philip was still lingering, wondering if he 
could get into the court, a little shy of try- 
ing, but gradually growing eager, thinking 
at least that he would try and get a sight of 
the wonderful grand building, still so new, 
when he suddenly saw Simmons, his uncle 
John’s clerk, passing through the quadrangle 
of the law-courts. Here was his chance. He 
rushed forward and caught the clerk by the 
arm, who was in a great hurry, as everybody 
seemed to be. ‘Oh, Simmons, can you get 
me into that Brown trial?” cried Philip. 
“Brown!” Simmons said. “Mr. Tatham is 
not on in that.” ‘Oh, never mind about Mr. 
Tatham,” said the boy. ‘Can’t you get me 


in? I have never seen a trial, and I take 
an interest in that.” “I advise you,” said 
Simmons, “ to wait for one that your uncle’s 
in.” “Can't you get me in?” said Philip 
impatiently : and this touched the pride of 


Simmons, who had many friends, if not in 
high places, yet in low. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


PHILIP had never been in a court of law 
before. Iam almost as ignorant as he was, 
yet I cannot imagine anything more deeply 
interesting than to find one’s self suddenly 
one of a crowded assembly trying more or 
less—for is not the public but a larger jury, 
sometimes contradicting the verdict of the 
other, and when it does so almost invariably 
winning the cause ?—a fellow-creature, follow- 
ing out the traces of his crime or his inno- 
cence, looking on while 2 human drama is 
unrolled, often far more interesting than any 
dramatic representation of life. He was con- 
fused for the moment by the crowd, by the 
new and unusual spectacle, by the bewilder- 
ment of seeing for the first time what he had 
so often heard of, the judge on the bench, 
the wigged barristers below, the one who was 
speaking, so different from any public speaker 
Philip had ever heard, addressing not the 
assembly, but the smaller circle round him, 
interrupted by other voices: the accused 
in his place and the witness—standing there 
more distinctly at the bar than the culprit 
was—bearing his testimony before earth and 
heaven, with the fate of another hanging on 





his words. The boy was so full of the novel 
sight—which yet he had heard of so often 
that he could identify every part of it, and 
soon perceived the scope of what was going 
on—that he did not at first listen, so full was 
he of the interest of what he saw. The im- 
perturbable judge, grave, letting no emotion 
appear on his face ; the jury, just the reverse, 
showing how this and that piece of evidence 
affected them; the barristers who were en- 
gaged, so keenly alive to everything, starting 
up now and then when the witness swerved 
from the subject, when the opposition pro- 
posed a leading question, or one that was 
irrelevant to the issue; the others who were 
not “in it,” as Simmons said, so indifferent; 
and then the spectators who had places about 
or near the central interest. Philip saw, with 
a sudden leap of his heart, the ladies of the 
theatre and park, the witch and the girl with 
the keen eyes, in a conspicuous place; the old 
lady, as he called her, full of movement and 
gesture, making signs to others near her, 
keeping up an interrupted whispering, the 
girl at her side as impassive as the judge 
himself. And then Pippo’s roving eye caught 
a figure seated among the barristers with an 
opera-glass, which made his heart jump still 
more. Was that the man? He had at the 
moment Philip perceived him his opera-glass 
in his hand: a tall man leaning back with a 
look of interest, very conspicuous among the 
wigged heads about him, with grey hair in a 
mass on his forehead as if it had grown thin, 
and had been coaxed to cover some denuded 
place, and a face which it seemed to Philip 
he had seen before, a face worn—was it with 
study, was it with trouble? Pippo knew of 
no other ways in which the eyes could be so 
hollowed out, and the lines so deeply drawn. 
A man, perhaps, hard worn with life and 
labour and sorrow. A strange sympathy 
sprang up in the boy’s mind: he was sure 
he knew the face. It was a face full. of 
records, though young Philip could not read 
them—the face, he thought, of a man who had 
had much to bear. Was it the same man who 
had fixed so strange a gaze upon himself at 
the theatre? And what interest could this 
man have in the trial that was going on? 
The accused at the bar was certainly not 
of a kind to arouse the interest which 
sprang into being at sight of this worn and 
noble hero. He had the air of a comfort- 
able man of business, a man evidently well 
off, surprised at once and indignant to find 
himself there, sometimes bursting with eager- 
ness to explain, sometimes leaning back with 
an air of affected contempt—not a good 
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man in trouble, as Philip would have liked 
to think him, nor a criminal fully conscious 
of what might be awaiting him: but a man 
of the first respectability, indignant and in- 
credulous that anything should be brought 
against him. Philip felt himself able to take 
no interest whatever in Mr. Brown. 

It was not till he had gone through all 
these surprises and observations that he be- 
gan to note what was being said. Philip 
was not learned in the procedure of the law, 
nor did he know anything about the case : 
but it became vaguely apparent to him after 
a while that the immediate question con- 
cerned the destruction of the books of a 
joint-stock company, of which Brown was 
the manager, an important point which the 
prosecution had some difficulty in bringing 
home to him. After it had been proved 
that the books had been destroyed, and that 
so far as was known it was to Brown’s interest 
alone to destroy them, the evidence as to 
what had been seen on the evening on which 
this took place, suddenly took a new turn, 
and seemed to introduce a new actor on the 
scene. Some one had been seen to enter the 
office in the twilight who could not be identi- 
fied with Brown ; whom, indeed, even Philip, 
with his boyish interest in the novelty of 


the proceedings, vaguely perceived to be 


another man. ‘The action of the piece, so to 
speak (for it was like a play to Philip), 
changed and wavered here—and he began to 
be sensible of the character of the different 
players init. The counsel for the prosecu- 
tion was a well-known and eminent barrister, 
one of the most noted of the time, a man 
before whom witnesses trembled, and even 
the Bench itself was sometimes known to 
quail. That this was the case on the present 
occasion Philip vaguely ‘perceived. There 
were points continually arising which the 
opposing counsel made objections to, appeal- 
ing to the judge: but it rarely failed that 
the stronger side, which was that of the 
prosecution, won the day. The imperious 
accuser, whose resources of precedent and 
argument seemed boundless, carried every- 
thing with a high hand. The boy, of course, 
was not aware of the weakness of the repre- 
sentative of the majesty of the law, nor the 
inferiority, in force and skill, of the defence : 
but he gradually came to a practical per- 
ception of how the matter stood. 

Philip listened with growing interest, 
sometimes amused, sometimes indignant, as 
the remorseless prosecutor ploughed his 
way through the witnesses, whom he bullied 
into admissions that they were certain of 





nothing, and that in the dusk of that far-off 
evening, the man whom they had sworn at 
the time to be quite unlike him, might in 
reality have been Brown. Philip got greatly 
interested in this question. He took up the 
opposite side himself with much heat, feeling 
as sure as if he had been there that it was 
not Brown: and he was delighted in his 
excitement, when there stood up one man 
who would not be bullied: a man who had 
the air of a respectable clerk of the lower 
class, and who held his own. He had been 
an office boy, the son apparently of the 
housekeeper in charge of the premises re- 
ferred to when the incident occurred, and 
the gist of his evidence was that the prisoner 
at the bar —so awful a personage once to the 
little office boy, so curtly discussed now as 
Brown—had left the office at four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 6th September, and had 
not appeared again. 

“A different gentleman altogether came in 
the evening, a much taller man, with a large 
moustache.” 

“Where was it that you saw this man?” 

“Slipping in at the side door of the office 
as if he didn’t want to be seen.” 

“Was that a door which was generally 
open, or used by the public ?” 

“‘ Never, sir; but none of the doors were 
used at that time of night.” 

“ And how then could any one get admit- 
tance there ?” 

“Only those that had private keys; the 
directors had their private keys.” 

“Then your conclusion was that it was a 
director, and that he had a right to be there?” 

“T knew it was a director, sir, because I 
knew the gentleman,” the witness said. 

“You say it was late in the evening of the 
6th of September. Was it daylight at the 
time ?” 

“Oh, no, sir; nearly dark—a sort of a 
half light.” 

“Did the person you saw go in openly, or 
make any attempt at concealment ?” 

“He had a light coat on, like the coats 
gentlemen wear when they go to the theatre, 
and something muffled round his throat, and 
his hat pulled down over his face.” 

“Like a person who wished to conceal 
himself ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the witness. 

“ And how then, if he was muffled about 
the throat, and his hat pulled over his face, 
in the half light late in the evening, could 
you see that he had a large moustache ?” 

The witness stood and stared with his 
mouth open, and made no reply. 
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The counsel, with a louder voice and 
those intonations of contemptuous insinuation 
which are calculated to make a man feel that 
he is convicted of the basest perjury, and is 
being held up to the reprobation of the 
world, repeated the question, “How could 
you see that he had a large moustache ?” 

“ T saw it,” said the witness hotly, ‘“‘ because 
I knew the gentleman.” 

“And how did you know the: gentleman ? 
You thought you recognised the gentleman, 
and therefore, though you could not possibly 
perceive it, you saw his moustache? I fear 
that is not an answer that will satisfy the 
jury.” 

“T submit,” said the counsel for the de- 
fence, ‘that it is very evident what the wit- 
ness means. He recognised a man with whose 
appearance he was perfectly familiar.” 

“T saw him,” said the witness, “as clear 
as I see you, sir.” 

“What! in the dark, late on a September 
night, with a coat collar up to his ears, and a 
hat pulled down over his face? You see my 
learned friend in broad daylight, and with 
the full advantage of standing opposite to 
him and studying his looks at your leisure. 
You might as well say because you know 
the gentleman that you could see his hair was 
dark and abundant under his wig.” . 

At this a laugh ran through the court, at 
which Philip listening was furiously indig- 
nant as it interrupted the course of the inves- 
tigation. It was through the sound of this 
laugh that he heard the witness demand 
loudly, “How could I be mistaken, when I 
saw Mr. Compton every day ?” 

Mr. Compton! Philip’s heart began to 
beat like the hammers of a steam-engine. 
Was this, then, the real issue? And who 
was Mr. Compton? He could not have told 
how it was that he somehow identified the 
man whom the witness had seen, or had not 
seen, with the man who had the opera-glass, 
and who had fixed a dreadful blank stare upon 
the other in the witness-box during a great 
part of this discussion. Was it he who was 
on his trial, and not Brown? And who was 
he? And where was it that Philip had 
known and grown familiar with that face, 
which, so far as he could remember, he had 
never seen before, but which belonged to this 
man who bore his own name ? 

When the counsel for the prosecution had 
turned the unfortunate witness inside out, 
and proved that he knew nothing and had 
seen nobody: and that, besides, he was a 
man totally unworthy of credit, who had lied 
from his cradle, and whose own mother and 





friends put no trust in him, the court 
adjourned for lunch. But Philip forgot that 
he required any lunch. His mind was filled 
with echoes of that name. He began to fee] 
a strange certainty that it was the same man 
who had fixed him with the same gaze in the 
theatre. Who was Mr. Compton, and what 
was he? The question took the boy’s breath 
away. 

He sat through the interval, finding a place 
where he could see better, through the kind 
offices of the usher to whom Simmons had 
commended him, and waiting with impati- 
ence till the trial should be resumed. No- 
body remarked the boy among the crowd of 
the ordinary public, many of whom remained, 
as he did, to see it out. Philip cared no- 
thing about Brown: all that he wanted to 
know was about this namesake of his—this 
Compton, this other man, who was not 
Brown. If it was the man with the opera- 
glass, he was not so much excited as his 
young namesake, for he went to luncheon 
with the rest ; while the boy remained count- 
ing the minutes, eager to begin the story, the 
drama again. ‘The impression left, however, 
on Philip’s impartial mind was that the last 
witness, though driven and badgered out of 
what wits he had by the examination, had 
really seen a man whom he knew perfectly, 
his recognition of whom was not really 
affected either by the twilight or the disguise. 

The thrill of interest which he felt running 
through all his veins as the court filled again 
was like, but stronger than, the interest with 
which he had ever seen the curtain rise in 
the theatre. His heart beat: he felt as if in 
some sort it was his own fate that was going 
to be decided : all his prepossessions were in 
favour of that other accused, yet not openly 
accused, person who was not Brown ; and yet 
he felt almost as sure as if he had been there 
that the office boy of twenty years ago had 
seen that man stealing in at the side door. 

Young Philip did not catch the name of 
the next witness who was called: such a 
thing will happen sometimes even with the 
quickest ear at a moment when every whisper 
is important. If he had heard he would 
probably have thought that he was deceived 
by his excitement, impossible as it was 
that such a name should have anything to 
do with this or any other trial. The shock 
therefore was unbroken when, watching with 
all the absorbed interest of a spectator at the 
most exciting play, the boy saw a lady come 
slowly forward into the witness-box. Philip 
had the same strange sense of knowing who 
it was that he had felt the previous witness 
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to have in respect to the man whom he could 
not see, but yet had infallibly recognised : 
but he said to himself, No! it was not pos- 
sible! No! it was not possible! She came 
forward slowly, put up the veil that had 
covered her face, and grasped the bar before 
her to support herself; and then the boy 
sprang to his feet, in the terrible shock which 
electrified him from head to feet! His move- 
ments, and the stifled cry he uttered, made a 
little commotion in the crowd, and called 
forth the cry of “Silence in thecourt.” His 
neighbours around him hustled him back 
into his place, where he sank down incapable 
indeed of movement, knowing that he could 
not go and pluck her from that place—could 
not rush to her side, could do nothing but 
sit there and gasp and gaze at his mother. 
His mother, in such a place! in such a case! 
with which—surely, surely—she could have 
nothing todo. Elinor Compton, at the time 
referred to Elinor Dennistoun, of Windyhill, 
in Surrey—there was no doubt about the 
name now. And Philip had time enough to 
identify everything, name and person, for 
there rose a vague surging of contention 
about the first questions put to her, which 
were not evidence, according to the counsel 
on the other side, which he felt with fury 
was done on purpose to prolong the agony. 
During this time she stood immovable, hold- 
ing on by the rail before her, her eyes fixed 
upon it, perfectly pale, like marble, and as 
still. Among all the moving, rustling, pal- 
pitating crowd, and the sharp volleys of the 
lawyers’ voices, and even the contradictory 
opinions elicited from the harassed judge him- 
selfi—to look at that figure standing there, 
which scarcely seemed to breathe, had the 
most extraordinary effect. For a time Philip 
was like her, scarcely breathing, holding on 
in an unconscious sympathy to the back of 
the seat before him, his eyes wide open, 
fixed upon her. But as his nerves began to 
accustom themselves to that extraordinary, 
inconceivable sight, the other particulars of 
the scene came out of the mist, and grew 
apparent to him in a lurid light that did not 
seem the light of day. He saw the eager 
looks at her of the ladies in the privileged 
places, the whispers that were exchanged 
among them. He saw underneath the wit- 
ness-box, almost within reach of her, John 
Tatham with an anxious look on his face. 
And then he saw, what was the most extra- 
ordinary of all, the man—who had been the 
centre of his interest till now—the man 
whose name was Philip Compton, like his 
own ; he who fixed the last witness with the 





stare of his opera-glass, who had kept it in 
perpetual use. He had put it down now on 
the table before him, his arms were folded 
on his breast, and his head bent. Philip 
thought he detected now and then a furtive 
look under his brows at the motionless wit- 
ness awaiting through the storm of words 
the moment when her turn would come : but 
though he had leant forward all the time, 
following every point of the proceedings 
with interest, he now drew back, effaced 
himself, retired as it were from the scene. 
What was there between these two? Was 
there any link between them? What was 
the drama about to be played out before 
Pippo’s innocent and ignorant eyes? At 
last the storm and wrangling seemed to 
come to an end, and there came out low 
but clear the sound of her voice. It seemed 
only now, when he heard his mother speak, 
that he was certified that so inconceivable 
a thing as that she should be here was a 
matter of fact: his mother here! Philip 
fixed his whole being upon her — eyes, 
thoughts, absorbed attention, he scarcely 
seemed to breathe except through her. Could 
she see him, he wondered, through all that 
crowd? But then he perceived that she saw 
nothing with those eyes that looked steadily 
in front of her, not turning a glance either 
to the right or left. 

For some time Philip was baffled com- 
pletely by the questions put, which were 
those to which the counsel on the other side 
objected as not evidence, and which seemed 
even to the boy’s inexperienced mind, to be 
mere play upon the subject, attempts to 
connect her in some way with the question 
as to Brown’s guilt or innocence. Some- 
thing in the appearance, at this stage, of a 
lady so unlike the other witnesses, seemed to 
exercise a certain strange effect, however, 
quickening everybody’s interest, and when 
the examining counsel approached the ques- 
tion of the date which had already been 
shown to be so momentous, all interruptions 
were silenced, and the court in general, like 
Philip, held its breath. There were many 
there expecting what are called in the news- 
papers, “revelations” : the defence was taken 
by surprise, and did not know what new 
piece of evidence was about to be produced : 
and even the examining counsel was, for 
such a man, subdued a little by the other 
complicating threads of the web among 
which he had to pick his way. 

“ You recollect,” he said in his most sooth- 
ing tones, “the evening of the 6th Sep- 
tember, 1863 ?” 
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She bowed her head in reply. And then 
as if that was sparing herself too much, 
added a low “ Yes.” 

“As I am instructed, you were not then 
married, but engaged to Mr. Philip Compton. 
Is that so ?” 

“lw 

“One of the directors of the company of 
which the defendant was manager 4 ” 

*T believe so.” 

“T am sorry to have to enter upon matters 
so private: but there was some question, I 
believe, about an investment to be made of 
a portion of your fortune in the hands of 
this company ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You received a visit from Mr. Compton 
on the subject on the day I have mentioned.” 

The witness made a slight movement and 
pause: then answered as before, but more 
firmly, “ Yes”: she added, “not on this 
subject,” in a lower tone. 

“You can recollect, more or less exactly, 
the time of his arrival ?” 

“Yes. It was in the evening, after dinner ; 
in the darkening before the lamps were lit.” 

“Were you looking for him on that 
night ?” 

“No; it was an unexpected visit. He 
was going to Ireland, and paused on his 
oe town to come down to Windy- 
hill. 

“You have particular reasons for remem- 
bering the’ date, which make it impossible 
that there could be any mistake ¢” 

“No; there could be no mistake.” 

“You will perhaps inform the court, Mrs. 
Compton, why your memory is so exact on 
this point.” 

Once more she hesitated for a moment, and 
then replied— 

“Tt was exactly ten days before my mar- 
riage.” 

“T think that will do, Mrs. Compton. I 
will trouble you no further,” the counsel 


said. 

The hubbub which sprang up upon this 
seemed to Philip for the moment as if it 
were directed against his mother, which, of 
course, was not the case, but intended to 
express the indignant surprise of the defence 
at the elaborate examination of a witness 
who had nothing to say on the main subject. 

The leader on the other side, however, 
though taken by surprise, and denouncing 
the trick which his learned brother had 
played upon the court by producing evidence 
which had really nothing to do with the 
matter, announced his intention to put a 
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further question or two to Mrs. Compton, 
Young Philip in the crowd started again 
from his seat with the feeling that he would 
like to fly at that man’s throat. 

“Twenty years is a long time,” he said, 
“and it is difficult to be sure of any circum- 
stance at such a distance. Perhaps the 
witness will kindly inform us what were 
the circumstances which fixed this, no doubt 
one of many visits, on her mind ?” 

Elinor turned for the first time to the 
side from which the question came with a 
little movement of that impatience which 
was habitual to her, which three persons in 
that crowd recognised in a moment as 
characteristic. One of these was John 
Tatham, who had brought her to the court, 
and kept near that she might feel that she 
was not alone; the other was her son, of 
whose presence there nobody knew; the 
third—sat with his eyes cast down, and his 
arms folded on his breast, not looking at 
her, yet seeing every movement she made. 

“It was a very simple circumstance,” she 
said with the added spirit of that impetuous 
impulse: but then the hasty movement failed 
her, and she came back to herself and toa 
consciousness of the scene in which she 
stood. A sort of tremulous shiver came 
into her voice. She paused and then re- 
sumed, “ There was a calendar hanging 
in the hall; it caught Mr. Compton’s eye, 
and he pointed it out to me. It marked 
the 6th. He said, ‘ Just ten days ’——” 

Here her voice stopped altogether. She 
could say no more. And there was an 
answering pause throughout the whole 
crowded court, a holding of the general 
breath, the response to a note of passion 
seldom struck in such a place. Even in the 
cross examination there was a pause. 

“Till when? What was the other date 
referred to ?” 

“The sixteenth of September,” she said 
in a voice that was scarcely audible to the 
crowd. She added still more low so that 
the judge curved his hand over his ear to 
hear her, ‘Our wedding day.” 

“T regret to enter into private matters, 
Mrs. Compton, but I believe it is not a secret 
that your married life came to a—more rapid 
conclusion than could have been augured 
from such a beginning. May I ask what 
your reasons were for m 

But here the other counsel sprang to his 
feet, and the contention arose again. Such 
a question was clearly not permissible. And 
the prosecution was perfectly satisfied with 
the evidence. It narrowed the question by 
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the production of this clear and unquestion- 
able testimony—the gentleman whom it had 
been attempted to involve being thus placed 
out of the question, and all the statements 


of the previous witness about the moustache ; 


which he could not see, &c., set aside. 
Philip, it may be supposed, paid little 
attention to this further discussion. His eyes 
and thoughts were fixed upon his mother, 
who for a minute or two stood motionless 
through it, as pale as ever, but with her head 
a little thrown back, facing, though not look- 
ing at, the circling lines of faces. Had she 
seen anything she must have seen the tall 





boy standing up as pale as she, following her 
movements with an unconscious repetition 
which was more than sympathy, never 
taking his gaze from her face. 

And then presently her place was empty, 
and she was gone. 

Philip was not aware how the discussion of 
the lawyers ended, but only that in a moment 
there was vacancy where his mother had been 
standing, and his gaze seemed thrown back to 
him by the blank where she had been. He 
was left in the midst of the crowd, which, 
after that one keen sensation, fell back upon 
the real trial with interest much less keen. 
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Se in the opening chapter of his 
life of John Sterling, says: “I have 
remarked that a true delineation of the 
smallest man, and 
his scene of pilgri- 
mage through life, 
is capable of inter- 
esting the greatest 
man ; that all men 
are to an unspeak- 
abledegree brothers, 
each man’s life a 
strange emblem of 
every man’s; and 
that human por- 
traits faithfully 
drawn are of all pic- 
tures the welcomest 
on human walls.” 
The lives of such 
Scotsmen as Robert 
Dick of Thurso, 
Thomas Edward of 
Banff, and John 
Duncan of Stone- 
haven—who, by 
sheer force of cha- 
racter, despite so- 
cial and educational 
disadvantages, dis- 
tinguished them- 
selves in scientific research—are certainly 
not the least interesting to usall. To this 
list of the lives of Scots naturalists, there has 
recently been published the true story of the 
life of Edward’s friend, David Robertson, 
under the title of “The Naturalist of Cum- 
brae,” * a story both instructive and sugges- 
* “The Naturalist of Cumbrae,” by the Rev. Thomas R. R. 
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David Robertson. 
(From a photograph by John Fergus, Largs.) 





tive ; and it is the purpose of this short paper 
to give a résumé of his remarkable career. 

David Robertson was born in Glasgow in 
1806. He was the 
youngest of a family 
of three children. 
After a long life 
full of changes, and 
during which he has 
been successively 
“herd-boy and 
volunteer horse- 
breaker, weaver, 
quarryman’s assist- 
ant, farm labourer, 
tutor, medical stu- 
dent, dyer, trades- 
man, merchant, and 
finally man of 
science—not the 
proverbial Jack of 
all trades and mas- 
ter of none—but 
behaving well in all, 
gathering some en- 
richment of his 
mind from each, 
passing from one to 
the other by a natu- 
ral transition, not 
out of frivolous cap- 
rice, but for some sound and well-considered 
reason,” David Robertson is still hale and 
hearty at his beautiful residence, Fern Bank, 
Millport, Isle of Cumbrae, in the Firth of 
Clyde. 

Starting from the humblest circumstances, 
his father dying when David was but three 
weeks old, the early years of the family were 
necessarily years of frugal industry and care- 
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ful management. His mother was a woman 
of many virtues, successful in the upbringing 
of her family, and after a long life, she died 
at the great age of ninety-six. 

When eight years of age, David ended his 
twelvemonths’ schooling, and was engaged as 
a herd boy. In this capacity his life was a 
very hard one. “On his first night the new 
lad was taken up to a loft over the kitchen 
and led to his bedside. There was no light. 
He was told to lay his clothes on the floor 
where he could find them in the morning. 
During the five or six weeks of his sojourn 
at this farm he never saw the apartment that 
he slept in, nor what it contained. He was 
called up in the morning before it was light, 
and it was dark before he went to bed. His 
shelter on a wet day was a check worsted 
plaid. No matter how wet the day had 
been, none of his clothes were put to the fire 
to dry, except his stockings, which were 
hung on the side of the ‘swee,’ the support 
generally used in farmhouses of that locality 
for suspending the cooking-pots over the fire. 
What was worse, before the harvest was 
over, snow came on, and the boy’s shoes were 
bad and out at the toes, so that the snow got 
in. At this time, too, the cows were milked 
in the morning before he went out, so that 
the herd was out all day with them, having 
his breakfast before starting, and his dinner 
in the field.” He next engaged and went to 
a moorland farm in the parish of East Kil- 
bride, Lanarkshire, where both master and 
mistress were more considerate as to his 
welfare. In due time he was promoted to 
be shepherd. It was at this farm he first 
showed considerable tact in his mastery of 
an unmanageable colt, being able to ride 
without bridle or reins, a feat no one else 
could do. 

While engaged in farm work he had ample 
opportunity for indulging his love of natural 
history, and soon came to know the habits 
and calls and nests of all the birds that were 
in his neighbourhood. Skins of adders, 
moles, and mice were prizes to him, and as 
he was an expert at making traps and nooses 
for catching his favourite animals, he soon 
became a successful hunter. 

Upon one occasion he accompanied his 
master to a fair held in Ayrshire, where 
country sports were recognised, and was suc- 
cessful in winning a foot-race, the first prize 
being a sovereign. On his return with his 
prize, it was decided, after consultation with 
the farmer’s wife, that she should sell him 
sufficient home-made cloth to make a coat. 
Instead, however, of getting the coat made 





by a tailor, David set about making the coat 
himself. For this purpose he took to pieces 
the coat he wore, and with the help of his 
mistress cut and shaped the material. It 
being summer time, he sewed it together 
when at leisure on the hillside, and, when it 
was finished, his mistress was astonished to 
find it so well done. Greater difficulty was 
found in sewing up the old coat owing to 
the nature of the material. He had an in- 
genious habit of covering his silver coins with 
thread and sewing them to his coat as a sub- 
stitute for buttons, only to be removed at 
the half-yearly wage-time. 

When he attained his seventeenth year, 
his mother was desirous that he should learn 
a trade of some kind, so he arranged to learn 
weaving with his elder brother James. But 
although he made good progress, it was soon 
evident that weaving was not to his mind; 
accordingly, after being nearly a year at the 
loom, he secured work at a quarry for a short 
time. This, however, was merely a stop-gap, 
but all the same it serves to show that 
honest, hard work was no barrier to him. 
Indeed, his fellow-workers did their best, by 
giving him heavy loads, as was their custom 
with a new hand, to force him to leave ; but 
when, despite blistered hands, he daily re- 
turned to his work, they—perhaps in admira- 
tion of his pluck and perseverance—troubled 
him no more. The harvest time coming on, 
he left the quarry, and in company with a 
young man of his own age, returned to farm 
work in the neighbourhood of Uddingston, 
near his native city. During their leisure 
time in the evenings they read books from a 
local library, and thus became acquainted 
with Buffon’s “ Natural History ” and Gold- 
smith’s “Animated Nature”; and these 
books doubtless fostered Robertson’s taste 
for the study of natural history, and directed 
the bent of his genius in after years. When 
the harvest time was over, he once more 
returned to the neighbourhood of East Kil- 
bride, where he re-entered farm service. He 
remained in it a few years, but being anxious 
to raise himself above the position of a com- 
mon labourer, he began to learn book-keep- 
ing and arithmetic, making marked progress 
in the latter study. 

In 1830, when in his twenty-fourth year, 
Robertson took one of the most important 
departures in his eventful career by resigning 
farm service, and returning to his native city, 
where he entered, as a medical student, the 
Andersonian College, at which the world- 
famous David Livingstone received his medi- 
cal education. Two of Robertson’s school- 
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mates entered college as divinity students, 
and as his mother had removed a short 
distance from the city, he lodged with them 
in an attic in what is now one of the busiest 
parts of the city—the Trongate. During the 
winter it was agreed to augment their scanty 
funds by engaging in teaching, and for this 
purpose they rented a large single apartment 
in a “close” in the High Street. This 
apartment also served as lodgings to them. 
The pupils were fairly numerous, and the 
subjects taught were writing and arithmetic. 
After the winter the school was given up. 
As Robertson was anxious to continue his 
classes at college during the summer session, 
he sought and obtained employment with a 
dyer in the city, and was thus enabled to 
attend his classes all the year round His 
salary, although small, was found sufficient, 
for as the cost of his food never exceeded 
half-a-crown a week, he contrived to live 

lainly and well. When cholera was preva- 
font in the city he was anxious to offer his 
services, but an attack of fever not only pre- 
vented him from this heroic labour, but was 
the means of laying him aside from his 
studies for fully a year. When, however, he 
did return to his studies, in which he always 
proved himself painstaking and successful, it 
was not to obtain his diploma. For some 
time he had been considering his prospects 
in the profession, and at last had satisfied 
himself that, as he was not in a position 
to make an independent start, it would be 
better to choose some other means of liveli- 
hood. To his ability in the prosecution of 
his studies his certificates bear ample testi- 
mony ; while it is specially noteworthy that 
he “pursued the study of chemistry with 
unremitting assiduity.” But another reason 
may be suggested why Robertson did not 
graduate in the medical profession. He was 
always on good terms with his employer, 
Mr. Douglas, the dyer, and on holidays was 
in the habit of accompanying him with his 
family to the seaside. He had also become 
engaged to one of Mr. Douglas’s daughters, 
and this fact may have helped to decide his 
future prospects. But, be this as it may, in 
1837 he married Miss Douglas, and there- 
after began business on his own account as a 
china merchant. 

In spite of the cares of business, Robert- 
son did not forego his intellectual pursuits, 
but, as the bent of his studies became more 
pronounced, from this year 1837 his life as 
a naturalist may be said to begin. 

His wife’s sister, it may here be mentioned, 
married Mr. Daniel McDougall, who took 





over Mr. Douglas’s china-shop next door to 
Mr. Robertson’s, and it was ultimately de- 
cided that the houses should go into partner- 
ship, and the firm became Robertson & 
McDougall. Business prospered, but in the 
midst of it all Mr. Robertson suffered a great 
loss. His wife had gone on a visit to her 
mother, who was suffering from an attack of 
fever, and, being herself seized with it, after 
a short illness died. 

A new era in Robertson’s life began when, 
in 1843, he married for the second time, his 
wife being related to the family of his friend 
and partner, Mr. McDougall. From this 
time onward Robertson’s life as a merchant 
was a series of successes. As the firm’s busi- 
ness extended he travelled on the Continent, 
besides having become acquainted with the 
principal English potteries. While his atten- 
tion was taken up in an ever-increasing busi- 
ness, he always found some leisure to devote 
to scientific pursuits. He contributed occa- 
sional miscellaneous articles to the columns 
of the Glasgow Herald and the Scotch Refor- 
mers Gazette, besides writing fugitive poetry 
for his own amusement. But as it is true 
that the naturalist has no time for money- 
making, and as for many years business and 
science were inseparable in David Robertson’s 
life, he retired altogether from business occu- 
pations to enable him to carry on with greater 
freedom his scientific studies. This event 
occurred in 1860. 

Owing to Robertson’s acquaintance with 
the Isle of Cumbrae in his student days when 
he accompanied his employer, Mr. Douglas, 
and his family to the seaside during summer 
vacations, it was natural that he should choose 
it fora home. Having the sympathy of his 
wife in his scientific work, his life has been 
an ideally happy one. In his dredging and 
other expeditions she was ever his companion, 
and many an interesting adventure they have 
had together. It was when travelling in the 
north of Scotland that they made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Edward, the Banff 
naturalist, and formed a friendship which 
continued till his death. Long before Ed- 
ward’s name, as a naturalist, was known to 
the public, Robertson interested himself on 
his behalf when he made an unsuccessful 
application for a post in an obscure Scotch 
museum. Had it not been that Dr. Smiles 
made Edward’s name known in the literary 
world, he would in all probability have lived 
and died unrecognised. 

After returning from his expedition to the 
north Robertson, in company with a scientific 
friend, set out on a dredging expedition to 
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Norway. This was in 1866. Here he had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the 
celebrated zoologist, Professor Michael Sars, 
and his son, Georg Ossian Sars, both well 
known in the scientific world for their valu- 
able researches. 

It does not fall within the limits of this 
brief sketch to recount the various expedi- 
tions Mr. Robertson has undertaken; suf- 
fice to state that he has visited for scientific 
purposes the Shetland Isles and Hebrides, 
North Wales, Norfolk Broads, Scilly Isles, 
and Isle of Man, and on several occasions the 
coasts of Ireland. He was also one of three 
scientists to whom the British Association, 
at their meeting in 1874, made a grant to 
engage in dredging in the waters off the 
north-east coast of England. But although 
he has thus travelled far afield, the shores of 
Cumbrae have ever been his favourite haunts. 
Whatever else he is, no one can doubt his 
enthusiasm in his favourite studies, as the 
following story, one out of many, clearly 
proves :— 

‘“‘It happened one day at Millport, after a 
considerable storm, that Mr. Robertson was 
fishing with a long pole from the shore for 
the seaweeds that were being borne in on the 
breakers. As he took care for this sort of 
work not to wear his best costume, he ad- 
vanced without much fear farther and farther 
into the water, till at last, without his know- 
ing it, his coat-tails were flapping up and 
down with each heave of the swell. One of 
his friends, seeing from a window what was 
happening, came down to the shore to give 
him notice, and as he passed through the 
crowd of onlookers he overheard a lady re- 
mark, ‘It is a great. shame of whoever owns 
that man to let him go about in that way by 
himself !’” 

Through Mr. Robertson’s endeavours Mill- 
port has now the honour of being recognised 
as a marine station. The Medusa, a small 
steam yacht specially equipped for marine 
research, is stationed there during the sum- 
mer months, and daily makes dredging ex- 
peditions, while a permanent floating labo- 
ratory is supplied by the barge named The 
Ark. This marine station is under the aus- 
pices of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
The Ark is open to the public, and they have 
not been slow to take advantage of this pri- 
vilege. As it becomes better known, it is 
hoped that they will be equally ready to 
raise a fund or endowment of the necessary 
hundred pounds a year to meet the expense 
of repairs and pay the wages of an attendant. 
This, indeed, would be the most appropriate 





compliment that the naturalist of Cumbrae 
could receive for his enthusiastic labours in 
the cause of natural science. At time of 
writing Dr. John Murray, of the Challenger, 
and other scientists from the British Museum 
and elsewhere, have taken up residence at 
Millport for the summer months to carry on 
scientific work. 

To the scientific world the name and work 
of David Robertson has long been well and 
favourably known. As long ago as 1865 he 
received the diploma, and was chosen a mem- 
ber, of the Imperial Royal Zoologico-Botanical 
Society of Vienna; in 1869 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Geological Society of London; 
in 1876 a Fellow of the Linnzan Society; 
while he has been a member of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Glasgow for eighteen years, 
and of the Natural History Society of Glas- 
gow since 1852. Among his correspondents 
are the best-known scientific workers. His 
contributions to scientific literature are nume- 
rous, and, as tabulated by their titles, occupy 
several pages in the appendix to Mr. Steb- 
bing’s interesting volume. 

The magnificent and valuable collections 
which are the result of Mr. Robertson's 
labours are the admiration of every one who 
has been privileged to see them. The Duke 
of Argyll has commended in particular the 
beautiful arrangement of his fine collection 
of crustacea. What adds beauty to the col- 
lections are the charming card-board mounts 
and type-slides made by his own hand. Dur- 
ing a recent visit, when the writer went pur- 
posely to see the collections, he was not a 
little surprised to find the veteran naturalist 
at his desk, pen in hand, as busy as if he had 
his spurs to win. His activity is remarkable. 
Books of reference crowd his desk, while his 
consulting-table is covered with all sizes of 
bottles containing specimens or chemicals. 
“Of Mr. Robertson” (writes Mr. Stebbing) 
“ one might fancy, from the course of his bio- 
graphy, that, numerous as were the changes 
he effected in his condition of life, there was 
no state in which he had either learned or 
found any inclination to be discontented, yet 
in scientific matters he has shown a most 
uneasy temperament, being never satisfied to 
let go an unsolved problem, but restlessly 
renewing his inquiries and attempts to find 
out all about it. In one of his letters he 
even finds fault with the sigh of Alexander 
the Great that there were no more worlds to 
conquer, since in science there are more worlds 
than either our own generation, or perhaps 
any future generation of men, is likely to sub- 
due.” ' 
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Seldom, indeed, are we privileged to find 
such devotion in the interests of science and 
the advancement of knowledge in an age 
given up to fortune-making as we find in the 
eventful career of David Robertson. Had he 
been content to remain a merchant he had it 
in his power to make an ample fortune, but 
when it is considered that his labours have 
enriched the scientific literature of our day, 
his choice must appear a truly noble one. 
Moreover, as a scientist, had he been more 
self-seeking, he would doubtless have occu- 
pied a more prominent position ; but, on the 
contrary, he has ever been more anxious to 
further the interests of others. In difficult 


scientific problems he is, like his countrymen, 
proverbially cautious ; and his noble example 
of perseverance and patience is full of en- 
couragement to all. 

In outward appearance Mr. Robertson is 
broad-shouldered and muscular; in manner 
unassuming, warm-hearted and sincere. Al- 
though in his eighty-fifth year, he is still 
vigorous and active, and is ready to climb 
the hills, pull the oar, or haul in the dredge 
in his favourite pursuit. He continues his 
studies with absorbing interest, and there is 
little cause to doubt that science will be still 
further enriched by the scientific researches 





of the naturalist of Cumbrae. 
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A Studp of Hahum. 
By rue Rev. Proresson KENNEDY, B.D. (Untversrry or Anrrvrry.) 


or present generation, it must be allowed, 

has seen a great advance in the fuller 
understanding and worthier appreciation of 
many parts of the sacred Scriptures, and of 
none more than of the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets. I need only call to mind 


three points in regard to these, wherein it 
has been given to us to see more clearly than 


our fathers saw. In the first place there is 
the growing appreciation of the prophetic 
Scriptures from a literary point of view. 
The Old Testament, indeed, as a whole, is 
being studied less and less as a compend of 
theology, and more and more as comprising 
the venerable remains of a national literature. 
While no less appreciative than our fathers 
were of the great spiritual truths which the 
Prophets taught, we are more alive to the 
beauty of the forms in which these truths 
are cast, more sensible of the wonderful 
variety of style and diction, of figure and 
symbol which characterizes their several 
books. 

Another factor of the first importance for 
the right understanding of the prophetic 
writings is the intimate relation in which 
each prophet stands to his time. The pro- 
phets were pre-eminently “men of the time,” 
and spoke as the needs of the time required. 

“ Wouldst thou a poet understand ? 

Then visit first that poet’s land,” 
Goethe has somewhere said, and the principle 
applies equally to the Hebrew prophet and 
is time. We cannot understand his message 
to the full, until we know, approximately at 


and the circumstances which called it forth. 
The prophets have suffered too long from 
the process of “detachment” to which they 
have been subjected by those who appreciate 
an Old Testament seer by the amount of 
New Testament theology they can discover 
in his pages. 

But above even these considerations I 
would place the fact that we of this genera- 
tion have attained to a truer conception of 
the function of the prophet in the Old Testa- 
ment economy. We have ceased to hold 
that the great end and aim of the prophets 
was to prophesy, as this word is usually 
understood. They were, as has been said 
with truth, “not so much fore-tellers as forth- 
tellers.” They foresaw and foretold the events 
of to-morrow only in so far as these were re- 
lated, in the hidden purpose of God, to the 
spiritual needs of to-day. Their peculiar 
mission was to bear witness to God’s eternal 
truth, to the majesty of His character, and 
to His justice and righteousness in the govern- 
ment of His world. 

In the light of these principles, thus briefly 
stated, let us proceed to our study of “the 
Book of the Vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.” 
Of the personal history of the prophet nothing 
is known beyond the fact here recorded that 
he was a native of Elkosh, most probably the 
village of Galilee which in Jerome’s time 
went by the name of Elcesi. “Bashan and 
Carmel and the flower of Lebanon” (i. 4) 
would be more familiar to a Galilean than to 
a native of the South, and certain peculiarities 
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direction. If our prophet be indeed a Galilean 
(to which John vii. 52, rightly interpreted, 
is not opposed), his book acquires for us an 
additional, if melancholy, interest as the last 
swan-like song of prophecy in the Northern 
Kingdom. 

The present division into three chapters 
follows pretty closely the advance of the 
argument. ‘Ihe opening verses, which for 
loftiness of thought and expression are not 
inferior to the best passages of Isaiah or Job, 
are designed to give the keynote of the pro- 
phecy: the vengeance of Jehovah, all-powerful 
in nature as in history, though long delayed is 
sure (i. 2—6). Then with a heartening word 
toJehovah’s people in their “day of trouble” 
(i. 7), the prophet announces the special 
application of this universal law of God's 
moral government to the city of Nineveh, the 
capital of the great world-empire of Assyria 
(i. 8—12). The rest of the chapter, to which 
probably ii. 2 should be restored, tells us with 
what joy the glad tidings would be received 
in Judah and Jerusalem. 

Chapter ii. is a tragedy in three acts, a 
triptych, if you will, on which the prophet- 
artist with a few bold and effective strokes 
has painted in succession the siege, capture, 
and total overthrow of Nineveh. First, he 
brings the besiegers and the besieged face to 
face, sketching in rapid succession the scarlet 
uniforms and steel-mounted chariots of the 
troops without, and the hurried muster of 
the troops within; the rush to the walls to 
find the mantlet with its battering-ram 
already in position (ii. 1,3—6). Anon a 
breach is made, and the enemy pour in; of 
the inhabitants some are taken captive, 
others escape ; the hearts of all are full of 
fear, and the faces of all “are waxed pale,” 
while the sack of the city proceeds apace 
(ii. 6—10). The final tableau shows the 
climax of the tragedy. Nineveh has dis- 
appeared. Where stood the queen of cities 
there is now but a “wild and weary waste” 
(if thus we may imitate the assonance of the 
original); the Assyrian, once brave as a 
lion, and as cruel, has passed away for ever 
(ii. 10—13). 

Here the burden of Nineveh might have 
ended, but the prophet is so carried away by 
the contemplation of the picture he has 
limned, that he returns to fill in, as it were, 
the details he had omitted in his haste. 


“Hark! the whip! Hark! the rattle of the wheels! 
And (see)! the prancing steeds and the bounding chariots! 
The horsemen charging (?), 


And the flash of the swords and &° Dine of the spears 
And the masses of the slain and the heaps of the dead!” etc. 


(iii. 1—3). Is there a finer piece of word- 





painting in the Hebrew Scriptures? The 
prophet then becomes reflective and shows 
in a figure the cause of Nineveh’s ruin. He 
declares Jehovah’s wrath at her manifold 
iniquities, especially her idolatrous worship, 
and dwells complacently on the thought that 
in her dark hour of doom there will be none 
to comfort or bemoan her (ili. 4—7). The 
fate of No-Amon (see Revised Version) shall 
be the fate of Nineveh (iii. 8—10). Her 
fortresses shall fall without a blow, no need 
to mend the wall; her inhabitants of high 
degree shall vanish as locusts vanish with 
the morning sun; and thus, to the accom- 
paniment of a universal song of joy, the 
“city of blood” makes her final exit from 
the stage of history (iii. 11 ff.). 

The prophecy of Nahum, it will thus be 
seen, is distinguished from those about it by 
the unity of its contents. This unity seems 
to give compactness to the style, which is 
occasionally so condensed as to be obscure, a 
result for which one or two manifest corrup- 
tions are also responsible. Although, as Dr. 
Pusey has remarked, it is only in his own 
language that “the grandeur, energy, power, 
and vividness of Nahum can be fully felt ;” 
still, even in an English translation, one can 
admire the majesty of the exordium and the 
onward rush of the movement in chapter ii, 
and can appreciate the startling realism of 
chapter iii., the irony of iii. 14, and other 
characteristic features. ‘Of all the minor 
prophets none seems to reach the sublimity, 
the fire, and the daring spirit of Nahum”— 
such is the judgment passed on our prophet 
by Bishop Lowth in his classical work on 
Hebrew poetry. 

Coming now to the important question of 
the date of “The Vision of Nahum,” we see 
at once that it falls between two well-known 
historical events, the destruction in 663 B.c. 
of No-Amon (i.e. Thebes, the capital of 
Upper Egypt,) by Assurbanipal, the son of 
Esarhaddon and grandson of Sennacherib, on 
the one hand, and the destruction of Nineveh 
herself, circa 606, on the other. But when 
we seek to fix the date more precisely, we are 
met by not a few difficulties. Thus, in i. 13, 
the prophet appears to expect the downfall 
of Nineveh in the immediate future, and ii. 1 
seems in like manner to imply that when he 
wrote the enemy was already on the march. 
But a closer study of the prophecy itself and 
of contemporary history shows the untenable- 
ness of this position. In the first place, it is 
to be observed that Nahum does not specify 
by what instrument God is about to execute 
his vengeance. There is nothing in the pro- 
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phecy to identify the “destroyer” of ii. 1, 
with Cyaxares the Mede, or, as I at first 
thought, with Shamash-shum-ukin, the rebel 
viceroy of Babylon, or with the Scythians, 
whom Nahum’s younger contemporary Zeph- 
aniah seems to regard as the instruments of 
the Divine retribution (Zeph. ii. 13—15). 
Again, the whole tone of the prophecy pre- 
supposes, as its background, a period when 
the yoke of the Assyrian pressed heavily on 
Judah (i. 13), and had done so for some length 
of time; it is “ her day of trouble ” (i. 7), when 
the presence of the Assyrian in the land has 
marred the joy of the holy feasts and hin- 
dered the performance of the sacred rites 
(i. 15). Now it is certain that for the 
last twenty years of her existence (626—606 
B.c.), Assyria had ceased to be an important 
factor in the politics of the West; certain, 
also, that the political and religious con- 
dition of Judah as reflected in our prophecy, 
points to a period anterior to the re- 
formation of Josiah, 621 Bo. On the 
other hand, we must not descend beyond 
the generation for whom, in the West-land, 
the destruction of the “ hundred-gated 
Thebes” (663 B.C.) was an unparalleled 
catastrophe. In short, the closing years of 


the reign of Manasseh satisfy in every way 


the conditions of the problem, and I venture 
to suggest circa 645 B.C. as the most probable 
date of “the Vision of Nahum.” Thirty 
years had passed since Manasseh had first 
paid tribute to Esarhaddon on his way to the 
conquest of Egypt, since which time couriers 
to and from Nineveh must have passed and 
repassed continually through the West-land 
(cf. i. 15, and ii. 13), turning aside it 
may be at stated intervals to receive the 
tribute of “ Mi-na-si-i, King of the land of 
Judah.” The suzerainty of Assyria, more- 
over, implied the acknowledgment of “the 
great gods of the land of Asshur,” and we 
know that Manasseh did not scruple to intro- 
duce their worship into the temple courts to 
the dishonour of Jehovah and the dismay of 
the friends of true religion. Then came the 
great rebellion of Shamash-shum-ukin, Assur- 
banipal’s half-brother and viceroy of Babylon 
(652—648), to whose standard flocked the 
“kings of Hittite-land,” among them, it is all 
but certain, Manasseh of Judah. On the 
collapse of the gigantic coalition, Manasseh, 
like Necho of Egypt many years before, was 
brought “with hooks and bound with 
fetters” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, R.V.) into 
the presence of Assurbanipal. The latter, 
who may well be the “wicked counsellor” 
of i, 11, was still at Babylon, preparing to 





crush the last remains of the rebellion in 
Elam and to transport the most disaffected 
of both countries to the vacant cities of 
Samaria (see Ezra iv. 9, 10, where Osnappar= 
Assurbanipal). It is not unlikely, indeed, 
that Manasseh on his return found an 
Assyrian garrison in his capital, such as we 
know lay at this very time in the territories 
of Ammon and Moab and Edom ; the yearly 
tribute, we may be sure, was not diminished, 
nor the yoke of Assyria made less heavy, 
while Assurbanipal, having waded through 
seas of blood to victory, returned in triumph 
to Nineveh. 

It is to this period, then (c. 645 B.c.), that I 
would refer Nahum and his prophetic mission. 
To the unillumined vision, it is true, Assyria 
seemed more powerful and more brutally 
oppressive than ever before, but the Hebrew 
prophet, by the illumination of the Spirit, 
knew the certainty of the coming doom. Not 
because he had heard rumours of warlike pre- 
parations in distant Media, but because he 
had a true insight into the secret of God’s 
righteous moral government, did he awake 
to the consciousness of his mission. But 
this mission was not primarily to foretell 
to Nineveh the time and manner of her over- 
throw, but to comfort Jehovah’s people in 
their “day of trouble” by announcing the 
near approach of Jehovah to execute judg- 
ment on the “ city of blood ” (iii. 1). 

Whether Nahum lived to see his pro- 
phecy fulfilled, we do not know. The final 
catastrophe came with a swiftness and a 
thoroughness that have no parallel in the 
history of the world. The reasons of this 
seemingly unaccountable collapse are not far 
to seek, but we must hasten on. Three, or 
at most four, feeble monarchs succeeded 
Assurbanipal on a throne that year by year 
grew more unstable, till, in the year 607 or 
606 B.c., Nineveh the Proud fell before the 
combined attack of Medes and Babylonians. 
Contemporary history is silent as to the end. 
But we know that in almost all respects as 
Nahum has painted it, it must have been. 
Ruthless butchery and burning ; “spoil of 
silver and spoil of gold” (ii. 9); with the 
measure wherewith Nineveh had meted to 
Thebes and Shushan and many a fair city 
besides, it was now measured to her again. 
So thorough was the destruction and so true 
the prophet’s words, that when Xenophon 
and his ten thousand immortals passed, two 
centuries later, under the shadow of her 
ruined walls, the very name of Nineveh was 
forgotten. It was reserved for an English- 
man, less than fifty years ago, to raise her in 
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part from the grave (i. 14), where she had 
slept for four-and-twenty centuries. 

But what, some of my readers will ask, 
are the permanent elements of religious 
truth in this blood-stained “ burden of Nine- 
veh,” that it should have a place among the 
Scriptures of the Church of the gentle Christ ? 
Has our study of its stirring pages been so 
wide of the mark that you have failed to read 
in them the secret of Him of whom it is said: 
“ Justice and judgment are the habitation of 
His throne,” and to find in them the key to 
the mystery of God’s moral government of 
the world? As surely as night doth follow 
day and day the night, as surely as there is 
One who rules the world in justice and 
equity, so surely does sin; individual and 
national, bring death and ruin in its train. 
The Lord may be long-suffering and slow to 





anger, but “He will by no means clear the 
guilty” (i. 3). To us, then, and this great 
Britain of ours, whose merchants, like those 
of Nineveh, are “multiplied above the stars 
of heaven,” comes this message of the olden 
time, with its pointed exhortation to per- 
sonal holiness and to the practice of that 
righteousness which alone “ exalteth a na- 
tion.” Nor must we forget the prophet’s 
word of good cheer for our “ day of trouble” 
—a word strangely out of place under the 
old conception of this prophecy of doom, like 
a white blossom on a blasted stem, but to us, 
if we have read aright the Vision of Nahu 
the fragrant essence of the whole: “The 
Lord is good, and knoweth them that trust 
in him” (i. 7). 
* God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world.’” 





ALGIERS. 
By C. REGINALD BLACK. 
“‘Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mytelenen.”—Horacz. 


THERS may extol the merits of the 
sunny south of France, Egypt, Madeira, 
the Canary Islands, and the various other 
resorts to which, at the first approach of 
winter, dwellers in the inhospitable north of 
Europe fly in search of sunshine and warmth; 
but I will sing the praises of this land of 
light and beauty which I know and love, and 
love the more, the better I know it. There 
may be in the world more lovely spots; 
there may be better winter climates; but 
certain I am of this, that for natural beauty, 
equability of temperature, and historic in- 
terest Algiers has no rival within two and a 
half days’ journey of London fogs and cold. 
He who, after long deliberation, has at 
last decided to make Algiers his home for 
the winter, will certainly not regret his 
choice when the ship that bears him over the 
deep blue waters of the Mediterranean ap- 
proaches the African coast. Far away to the 
west he will see the dim outline of Djebel 
(Mount) Chennoua, near Cherchel, at the 
western extremity of the great Metidja plain. 
A little to the east of this the Sahel com- 
mences, a low range of hills, running along 
the coast for a distance of some forty miles, 
and separating the Metidja from the sea. On 
one of the rocky spurs of these hills, Cape 
Caxine, is a fine lighthouse ; a little farther 
east is Pointe Pescade with a fort of the 
same name ; and near this a low reef of rocks 
runs out into the sea, surmounted by the 





ruins of an old fortress, said to have been the 
stronghold of the famous corsair, Barbarossa. 
The hills are cleft by many wild and beauti- 
ful ravines; here and there stands an old 
Moorish house, dazzling white, with one or 
two tall stately palms, like sentries keeping 
guard over it; while on the rocks above the 
numerous pretty little creeks and bays are 
scattered bijou French villas and fishermen’s 
cottages. A couple of miles to the east, nest- 
ling at the foot of the Sahel, lies the pretty 
suburb of St. Eugéne, a collection of charming 
villas surrounded by gardens, the homes of the 
wealthy Jewish community, stretching from 
the valley of Consuls to the sea. It was in 
this valley that the representatives of foreign 
powers resided in the time of the Deys, and 
here stands the old British consulate figured 
in Mrs. Broughton’s charming book, “Six 
Years in Algeria, from 1806 to 1812.” Be- 
hind this rises, to a height of 1,250 feet, the 
Bou-Zarea hill, the highest point of the Sahel. 
Perched on the summit of a shoulder of 
this hill stands out in bold relief against the 
blue sky the handsome church of Notre Dame 
d’Afrique, built in the Romano-Byzantine 
style of architecture. Here every Sunday 
a ceremony is performed which has, I be- 
lieve, no parallel in the world, After ves- 
pers the clergy, choir, and acolytes go in 
procession to the point overhanging the sea. 
Here the officiating priest intones the office 
for the dead, surrounded by the seminary 
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students whose white burnouses flutter in 
the breeze, while the scarlet-robed acolytes 
swing their censers over the blue water, that 
vast winding-sheet of those unknown, un- 
numbered dead that have been lost at sea. 
The scene, lighted up by the soft, warm glow 
of the setting sun, is wonderfully solemn 
and impressive and beautiful withal. 
Immediately to the left of this, like a huge 
pyramid of marble quarried in the hillside, 
the fair city of Algiers rises in a succession 
of dazzling white terraces, crowned by the 
Kasbah, the old citadel of the Janissaries, 
four hundred feet above the sea. The richly 
wooded slopes of the Sahel on which it rests 
afford a vivid green background for this bright 
picture ; whence the old Arab comparison of 
Algiers to “a diamond set in an emerald 
frame.” 
_ To the east of the town the Sahel, follow- 
ing the curve of the bay, extends about five 
miles ; its verdant slopes thickly dotted with 
white villas with roofs of bright red tile, and 
old Moorish palaces, once the homes of those 
fierce corsair captains that were so long the 
terror of European nations. On the summit 
of its eastern shoulder, just before it dips 





Kabyle Women. 


into the plain, forming a most picturesque 
feature in the landscape, the seminary of 
Koubba, a long, low Mauresque building, 
creamy white in tone, with a handsome 
cupola, stands out against the blue sky. Mid- 
way between this and Algiers lie the charm- 
ing villas and hotels of Mustapha Supérieur, 
still the centre of the English colony, though 
many of our countrymen now live farther 
out on the high plateau of El Biar. Still 
farther to the east, across the blue waters of 
the bay, the verdant plain of the Metidja 
stretches away to the foot of the Atlas Moun- 
tains, twenty miles beyond ; and, to complete 
the picture, far away behind the scarred sum- 
mits of these dark blue hills rise the majestic 
snow-clad peaks of the Djurdjura range of 
Kabylia,—a truly magnificent panorama, 
which will bear comparison with anything in 
Europe. And all this is flooded with the 
wondrous light of the glorious African sun, 
which, aided by the marvellous limpidity of 
the atmosphere, produces an effect nowhere 
to be found north of the Mediterranean. One 
day I remember, in the early part of June, 
when I journeyed through the bright green 
plains of Lombardy to visit the beautiful 
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Certosa di Pavia, which might for its beau- 
teous light compare with that which I am 
attempting to describe. Still the brightness 
of that day was a soft and tender bright- 
ness; the intensity of light and colour was 
not there. No; the Italian sun is to the 
African as the bright yet tender eye of the 
gazelle is to the fierce glare of the lion and 
panther that still seek their prey in Southern 
Algeria among 
the rocky steppes 
of the upper 
Sahara. 

As one enters 
the harbour and 
sees the ships of 
all nations lying 
peacefully there 
loading and un- 
loading at the 
quays; trim plea- 
sure yachts riding 
securely at anchor, 
while their owners 
are exploring the 
labyrinths of the 
old town, or 
quietly lunching 
with their friends 
in some charm- 
ing villa on the 
tree-clad slopes 
of Mustapha, 
how difficult, how 
impossible it is to 
realise that in the 
lifetime of men 
still living this 
seat of prosperous 
trade, this haven 
of rest for the 
sick and weary 
was a nest of 
piratical ruffians, 
the “scourge 
of Christendom,” 
as Sir Lambert 
Playfair calls it; 
that the very mole 
of this harbour 
was the work of 
Christian slaves 
who languished 
here in cap- 
tivity and misery, 
submitted to every imaginable cruelty and 


} 

|to exist. While the great Napoleon was 
conquering half a world; while “the great 
world-victor’s victor” was pursuing his trium- 
phant course in the Peninsula, Christians of 
every rank and every nation, delicate ladies 
and tender children were here toiling and 
weeping their lives away, while no real effort 
was made to wipe this shameful blot from 








the earth’s fair face. 


Mosque and Cemetery. 


It is some satisfaction to us Britons to 


degradation! Still harder is it to understand | know that to our nation belongs the credit 
how the powerful nations of Europe could | of at last righting this cruel wrong. In 1816, 
have allowed such a scandalous state of things | when Lord Exmouth was at Algiers trying 
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to make terms with the Dey, the crews of 
the coral-fishing boats at Bone went ashore 
to attend mass on Ascension Day, and were 
barbarously massacred by a body of Turks. 
“The British Government, justly considering 
that these barbarians, whose existence was a 
reproach to the civilised world, had filled up 
the measure of their crimes by this outrage, 
determined to exact complete submission, or 
to inflict the most signal vengeance.” Three 
months later Lord Exmouth returned, and, 
with the assistance of a Dutch squadron, 
bombarded the town (27th August, a 
The next morning the Dey acceded to all 
his demands. Upwards of three thousand 
Europeans were liberated, and Christian 
slavery was abolished for ever. 

An inclined road brings us from the quay 
up to the fine Boulevard de la République. 
Leaning on the balustrade which runs all 
along the seaward side are scores of Arabs in 
white burnouses and turbans wound with 
coils of camel’s hair rope, lazily puffing at 
their cigarettes and gazing with scornful in- 
difference at the bustle and stir in the port 
below. Others lie curled up on the pave- 
ment under the balustrade, nothing of them 
visible but the burnous in which they are 
entirely enveloped, like so many sacks of 
potatoes, or, in some cases, mere bundles of 
filthy rags. Under the colonnade on the 
other side are handsome hotels, banks, cafés, 
and shops, where are displayed rich oriental 
goods. Strolling northward, we soon find 
ourselves in the Place du Gouvernement, 
a fine square, the centre of which is reserved 
for foot-passengers, and planted on three 
sides with rows of plane-trees, while the car- 
riage road runs round the outside. The 
whole of the eastern side is occupied by the 
Djamiia el Djedid (New .Mosque), generally 
known as the Pécherie Mosque, the fish- 
market lying just below it—a dazzling white 
building in the form of a Greek cross, with a 
large central cupola and four smaller ones. 
This was a very prominent and strikingly 
picturesque object from the bay ; but now, 
alas! like so much of the old and picturesque 
in Algiers, it is sadly interfered with by 
huge, new, five-storied buildings of the con- 
ventional modern French type. On the 
northern side stands the old Hotel de la 
Régence, with a fine group of tall palms in 
front, in which are some monkeys, whose 
antics, especially at feeding time, are a fruit- 
ful source of amusement to the Arab shoe- 
blacks and other idlers that always abound 
in this neighbourhood. Next to this is the 
Café d’Apollon, much frequented by the 





English and American visitors. Here one 
can always while away an hour with a cup 
of coffee and a cigar, gazing at the ever- 
moving, many-coloured throng, the like of 
which, in Europe, Constantinople alone can 
furnish. Here are busy Frenchmen passing 
to and fro, Spanish market-gardeners and 
sailors, Italian fishermen, Maltese, dark 
Biskris, the water-carriers of the town, with 
their large copper jug gracefully poised on 
one shoulder; huge and hideous negresses 
with blue checked haiks and red handker- 
chiefs; Moorish women, with their haiks over 
their heads, and the yashmak drawn tightly 
across the nose, leaving nothing visible but 
their dark-brown eyes, henna-stained fingers 
and red slippers—mere waddling bundles of 
white stuffs. Mingling with these are fat 
Turks and Moors with richly embroidered 
jackets, bright silk ceintures and Fez caps ; 
ragged Kabyles from the Djurdjura Moun- 
tains, and their women (who, unlike the 
Moorish ladies, have their faces uncovered), 
tattooed on the forehead and arms with blue, 
and wearing huge ear-rings and belts of 
silver and enamel; the sturdy little Moza- 
bite, who, with his keen commercial instinct, 
out-Jews the Jew; and last, but not least, 
the tall dignified Arab. 

In this crowd Europeans predominate ; but 
they appear to be here only on sufferance ; 
it is the Arabs and Moors who really seem 
at home in the place. See yon stately figure, 
six feet and some inches high, striding slowly 
across the square with an imperial majesty 
of gait, the end of his burnous thrown over 
his left shoulder with inimitable grace! For 
a moment a smile of recognition lights up 
his stolid, impassive features, as another, not 
less stately, approaches him. Their finger 
tips just meet, and as he says, “‘Ouach enta” 
(How do you do?), each carries to his lips 
the hand that has touched his friend’s. And 
now the roll of drums is heard, and a party 
of Zouaves crosses the square, looking like 
the toy soldiers we played with in our child- 
hood—rough playthings these, though, on 
the field of battle! The presence of a large 
garrison adds greatly to the variety and 
brightness of the street scenes in Algiers. 
Among the motley crowd described above 
may always be seen the bright uniforms of 
humerous officers, conspicuous among which 
are the Chasseurs d’Afrique, with their gay 
blue and silver jackets and red trousers, and 
swarthy Turcos in blue and yellow, while 
now and then a veteran Spahi dashes past, 
the most picturesque of all the Algerian 
types, with his high-backed saddle and gay 
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Veiled Moorish Woman. 


trappings, and his scarlet burnous fluttering 
in the wind. On the western side of the 
square is a crowd of trams and omnibuses, 
and the picturesque diligences, bright with 
yellow and red paint. Passing through these, 
and up one of those narrow streets that form 
a link between the new town and the old, 
we find ourselves in a small “place.” Facing 
us is the cathedral, which is neither beauti- 
ful nor interesting. Next to it stands the Go- 





vernor’s palace, 
formerly the 
residence of the 
Deys, whither 
the consuls 
and ambassadors 
of yore were 
summoned only 
to be insulted, or, 
perhaps, cast into 
prison. Oppo- 
site is the palace 
of the Arch- 
bishop, a beau- 
tiful specimen 
of Moorish archi- 
tecture, and well 
worth a visit. 
And now, en- 
tering a narrow 
alley, we leave 
France and civi- 
lisation all be- 
hind us, and 
plunge into the 
mysterious laby- 
rinths of old El 
Djezair, where 
the sole repre- 
sentatives of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury are a few 
ugly gas-lamps. 
We mount by a 
series of low 
steps, the road- 
way at most 
eight or nine feet 
wide, and in 
many parts not 
half that. On 
either side the 
bare walls cf the 
houses, window- 
less, with here 
and there a small 
grated aperture, 
rise high above 
us, the upper 
stories supported by wooden buttresses, al- 
most, if not quite, meeting over our heads. 
Here and there is a little recess in the wall, 
which serves for a shop, in which the Moza- 
bite butcher or greengrocer plies his trade, or 
an old Arab sits lazily smoking, half asleep, 
apparently utterly indifferent as to whether 
any one buys his wares or not. Passing 
through a dark and narrow alley into another 
street we find a much busier scene. Here is 
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a turner, working away just as his fathers 
did a thousand years ago. With his left 
hand he works backwards and forwards an 
instrument like a violoncello bow, the string 
of which, passing round a small wheel, im- 
parts a rotatory motion to the shaft of his 
primitive lathe. In his right he holds his 
chisel, while he steadies the tool and applies 
the necessary pressure with his left foot. 
And if you gave him a modern lathe to- 
morrow, and explained its advantages to 
him, he would stuff it away in some dark 
corner, and go on working in his own way. 
Here we see an embroiderer embellishing 
with gold and silver threads jackets of every 
hue—bright green and blue and purple, soft 
dove-colour, sage green and cinnamon brown; 
while around him hang bright ‘ceintures’ of 
blue or amber or soft rose silk. Opposite 
sits the schoolmaster, with his class of young 
Moors squatting round him on a double tier 
of shelves against the walls. And here is a 
café, outside which sit a couple of Arabs 
cross-legged, sipping their coffee, and beguil- 
ing the time with a cigarette and a game of 
draughts ; others, rolled up in their bur- 


nouses, lie fast asleep on a shelf inside. And! 





now, groping our way through a dark tunnel, 
we find ourselves in one of those deserted 
streets with never a shop or a sign of life in 
it: bare white walls, with here and there a 
mysterious doorway, a veiled figure just dis- 
appearing into it, like a ghost in a city of 
the dead. And, as we wander downwards 
towards the light and life of the modern 
town again, we meet long-bearded, stooping- 
shouldered Jews toiling up the steep ascent, 
looking like patriarchs just stepped out of 
the Old Testament: while from time to time 
we have to hug the wall, as a troupe of 
patient, heavily-laden little donkeys passes 
us, urged on by a ragged Arab with shrill 
cries of “ Arri, arri.” 

Such is old Algiers, interesting and delight- 
ful to all for whom things Eastern have a 
charm. But those who would see it must 
not long delay their visit. French improve- 
ments are making sad inroads into this old 
town, and, ere many years are past, the fair 
white city of the Deys will have a place only 
in the pages of history. 

The Museum is a fine specimen of Moorish 
architecture, ornamented with very beautiful 
old Persian tiles. Here may be seen the 


Interior of Museum and Library. 
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plaster cast of the body of St. Geronimo, 
whose story is an interesting one. In 1612 
Haedo, a Spanish monk, told how an Arab 
boy was captured by the Spaniards of Oran 
in 1540, and baptized ; how he fell into the 
hands of his people again, and lived as a 
Mohammedan till he was twenty-five, when 
he returned to Oran, intending to live 
thenceforth as a Christian; how he was 
taken by a Moorish corsair, carried to 
Algiers, and, persistently refusing to renounce 
Christianity, was thrown alive into a mould 
in which a block of concrete was about 
to be made. In 1853, when the “ Fort 
des Vingt-quatre Heures” was demolished, 





this block was found in the exact spot indi- 
cated by Haedo. Plaster of Paris was poured 
into the mould left by the body of Geronimo, 
and a perfect model obtained, showing clearly 
his features, the cords which bound him, and 
even the texture of his clothing. 

Another building well worth a visit is the 
Zaouia of Sidi Abd-er-Rahman, which over- 
looks the Jardin Marengo. It is used asa 
mosque, but is really a koubba, containing 
the tomb of the saint, as well as those of 
several pachas and deys. The lights kept 
constantly burning on the tomb of the 
holy man fall with beautiful effect on the 
many-coloured silk draperies with which it 

is hung; while 





TN Poa from the roof 


A Bit of the Old Town. 


WAY 


are suspended 
lamps, banners, 
ostrich eggs, and 
other offerings of 
the faithful. 

In the Rue de 
la Marine is the 
Grand Mosque 
(Djamia-el-Ke- 
bir), with a long 
arcade supported 
by a row of white 
marble columns. 
Part of this is 
used as a court, 
where the Cadi 
sits in judgment, 
and whither the 
Moorish ladies 
have learnt under 
French rule to 
come and seek 
relief from the 
cruelty and op- 
pression of their 
tyrannous lords 
and masters ; not 
appearing in open 
court, but giving 
their evidence 
through a grated 
aperture in the 
wall. 

But, full of 
interest as the 
town of Algiers 
is, it is in the 
peaceful, happy 
life among the 
villas and gar- 
dens of Musta- 
pha and E] Biar 
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that I have found my chief delight. Here, 
as we lounge upon the terrace, basking in 
the sun, drinking deep draughts of balmy 
yet invigorating air, laden with the fragrance 
of orange blossom and mimosa and a hundred 
other odours not less sweet, the eye, when it 
has drunk its fill of light and colour, can 
always find rest among the dark pines, and 
the soft, grey-green tints of the olives and 
eucalypti, with which the Sahel is so richly 
clad ; and we feel here, if anywhere, that life 
is indeed worth living for its own sake ; that 
to live and breathe and see the beauty 
around us is joy enough. Behind us is the 
snow-white villa, built in the Anglo-Arab 
style; that is to say, Moorish externally, but 
internally adapted to our English ideas of 
comfort. The white walls of the house and 
outer court, and those that surround the 
garden, would be dazzling and monotonous, 
but that they are all but hidden from our 
sight by a luxuriant growth of roses and an 
immense variety of lovely creepers. On the 
house itself hang dense masses of rich purple 
Bougainvillea, contrasting with the bright 
orange trumpet-shaped blossoms of the Big- 
nonia grandiflora ; while in the corner where 
we sit the pure white flowers of a delicate 
Mandevilla suaveolens, climbing round the 
drawing-room window, load the air with 
their delicious fragrance. On the walls of 
the courtyard and garden are Bougainvilleas 
again, purple, terra-cotta red, and pink; 
Bignonias venusta and manglesia, and several 
other varieties ; Banisteria emarginata ; Bank- 
sia and other roses ; Scobea, Stephanotis, and 
a dozen other beautiful. creepers. Here 
again is a high bank clothed with a wild 
tangle of jasmines, passion-flowers, honey- 
suckles, and clematis. On all sides is a 
profusion of roses—Maréchal Niel, Gloire 
de Dijon, Chromatella, Cloth of Gold, So- 
frano, La France, Captain Christy, Marie 
Henriette, and numberless other old friends, 
many of them blooming with scarcely a 
break from November to June. As we 
wander through this lovely garden we miss 
our English lawns, for of grass there is 
little or none; but we see masses of the 
flowers that we knew and loved at home 
—stunted, deformed, and blighted though 
they were—revelling here in the full de- 
velopment of their perfect beauty ; recalling 
to the Christian his blessed hope of meeting 
one day in heaven, cleansed from every spot 
and stain which marred their beauty here, 
the friends that he has known and loved on 
earth, in spite of all their shortcomings and 
imperfections. 


Specially notable is the wealth of flower- 
ing trees and shrubs: Japhiolepis Indica, 
Chenesthes, Kennedya, Melianthus, Weigelia, 
A butilons and Salvias of many varieties ; and 
the Datura, with its huge white trumpet- 
shaped blossoms hanging gracefully all round 
it, and scenting the air with their sweet 
perfume. Among the trees may be men- 
tioned acacias of many sorts; the graceful, 
feathery Serinus molle, better known as the 
pepper-tree ; Grevilleas, Catalpas, several sorts 
of Ficus, Eucalyptus, Karouba, Ilex, oranges, 
mandarins, lemons, palms, aloes, olives. In 
the early spring the borders are a blaze of 
anemones, ranunculi, sparaxis, ixia, and 
irises of infinite variety, including the rare 
black Susiana, backed by miniature forests 
of white arum lilies. 

Every fine morning Arab bric-d-brac dealers 
will appear and spread the terraces and balus- 
trades with the exquisite embroideries of 
Algiers and Tunis, rich Oriental carpets and 
rugs, Damascene brasswork, old Turkish guns 
inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl, and 
swords and daggers, with scabbards of solid 
silver, beautifully wrought. Others will come 
hawking fowls and partridges; the former 
probably stolen, the latter often out of season, 
and carefully concealed in the folds of the 
burnous. 

Beautiful walks and drives abound in the 
vicinity, leading one through wild, picturesque 
ravines, and over breezy uplands, clothed 
with vast vineyards and cornfields. In the 
spring the country is literally carpeted with 
wild flowers; masses of scarlet poppies and 
bright blue borage, yellow chrysanthemums 
and white marguerites, tall red spikes of 
the wild gladiolus, asphodels, mallows, or- 
chids (between thirty and forty varieties) ; 
while, earlier than all these, the cyclamen 
grows in the woods and on the banks of 
shady lanes, as thickly as the primroses at 
home. 

Those who have stout limbs and good lungs 
will find more pleasure still in climbing the 
steep slope of the Sahel by the numerous 
Arab lanes, which wind along the sides of the 
ravines, or in some cases go straight up the 
hills, cutting boldly through every obstacle. 
These latter are said to have been made by 
the Romans; a tradition which is corroborated 
by the uncompromising way in which they 
cut through the rock, sometimes to a depth 
of twenty feet, rather than turn to the right 
hand or to the left. On either side the high 
banks are surmounted by the blue-green 
spikes of the aloe and the Barbary fig, with 





here and there a tall fennel stalk, while the 
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whole is overspread by a canopy of olive and | flock there on Wednesday afternoons to chat 
almond-trees, with tangled masses of honey- | over a cup of tea or a glass of the produce 
suckle and wild rose and old man’s beard | of the extensive vineyards that surround this 
clinging to their branches, beautiful home. 

These paths are 
much frequented by 
the Arabs, and, as 
we wander among 
them, many a pic- 
turesque group do 
we meet; ragged 
Arabs with their 
droves of poor 
patient little bourri- 
cots (donkeys), Ka- 
byle women and 
children, decorated 
with the large ear- 
rings, brooches, 
pins, and belts 
which they make 
in their villages, 
perched on the top- 
most ridges of 
their native hills. 

Among the many 
beautiful old Moor- 
ish houses, whose 
owners are most 
kind and hospitable 
to the strangers 
who come to spend 
a winter here, the 
finest and best-pre- 
served specimen is 
the Chateau d’Hy- 
dra, with its spa- 
cious inner court, 
surrounded by 
horse-shoe arches, 
and spiral columns 
of white marble, 
and decorated with 
a profusion of price- 
less ancient tiles. 

It has been left 

Vv when ! ’ HT 
} ppdvedig hy Devs ‘ 7l}| I must not close this article 
summer palace, ex- WA, N Jf without telling you of the charm- 
cept that it is now ih \ vy / i ing English club, which is a great 
roofed with glass, \ jf} 4 acquisition to the place. It isa 
and forms a mag- | fine building, situated in the very 
nificent reception- Th centre of Mustapha, surrounded 
hall, where, amid ; by a large and very beautiful 
a profusion of garden, in which are two lawn- 
lovely flowers, arranged with consummate | tennis courts of more than usual excellence. 
taste, the genial owner and that excellent The rooms are large and light, luxuriously 
hostess, his wife, give a cordial welcome to | furnished, and decorated with great taste. 
the numerous friends and acquaintances who | Here you will find every newspaper and 
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magazine that the heart can desire, an | those who place themselves under the care ot 
English billiard-table, and a first-rate chef.| Dr. Thomson will find in him not only a 
There are also a few bedrooms, and members | skilled physician, but a kind friend, whose 
can, if they like, live there entirely. Enter- | visits, while they soothe their sufferings, will 





luterior of a Villa. 


tainments take place here every Monday : 


afternoon dances and garden-parties, Cinde- 
rellas and dinner-dances. These réunions 
are very pleasant, and extremely useful as a 
means of bringing the residents and visitors 
together. 

There are always a certain number of 
French people invited to these entertainments, 
and, at the dances, the scene is always made 
more bright by the gay blue andsilver uniforms 
of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and often by the 
presence of naval officers, Eng- 
lish and foreign: for, in the 
course of the winter, a number 
of ironclads and gunboats put 
in to the port of Algiers. 

There is a pretty English 
church, chiefly remarkable for 
the beauty of the exquisite 
Numidian marbles with which 
it is decorated. 

There are now no less 
than six good hotels in Mus- 
tapha, where the visitor will 
find comfortable rooms and 
excellent food. Omnibuses 
run to and from the town every half-hour. 
There are a number of French medical men, 
among whom Drs. Bruch and Gros, as sur- 
geon and physician respectively, would hold 
a foremost place in Paris or London: while 
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also cheer their drooping spirits. 
For people suffering from lung 
troubles, of recent origin, a couple of 
winters in Mustapha will work won- 
ders ; while for certain affections of 
the heart and kidneys the climate is 
also eminently suitable. November 
is usually like a perfect English 
summer; two of the next three 
months are usually rainy, but there 
are very few days when the invalid 
may not be out for two or three 
hours. The shade temperature in 
the middle of the day during these 
three winter months averages 54° 
Fahrenheit. Most of the rain falls 
during the night, and the soil is so 
porous that even delicate invalids 
can go out and take their walk an 
hour after the heaviest downpour. 
If the rain has fallen in Decem- 
ber and January, by the middle 
of February real spring weather 
sets in, and the gardens and lanes 
and ravines are clad in wedding raiments of 
lovely almond blossom. March is a doubtful 
month, sometimes unsettled, sometimes beau- 
tiful. April and May are simply enchanting, 
and in these months the whole country is a 
paradise of flowers, wild and cultivated. 
Then is the time for excursions into the 
interior. You will travel through miles of 
orange-trees in full blossom on your way 
through the Mitidja plain to Blidah or Ham- 
mam R’ Irha, and at the latter place you will 
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see roses growing with a wild luxuriance 
that is perfectly amazing. The beauty of 
Algeria in real Algerian weather beggars de- 
scription. Come, all my readers, and see it 
for yourselves ! 
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By Dr. J. G. McPHERSON, F.R.S.E., Aurnor or ‘‘Tue Farry Tarzs or Scrence,”’ ann Lecronzy 
on MeErTEoROLOGY IN THE University or Sr. ANDREWS. 


ber bright, gold-like dust that sparkles 

with wondrous restlessness in the sun- 
beams has always attracted attention. Closely 
packed are these particles, and they defy the 
eye, to follow their courses. What are these 
particles ?- Whence came they? Can their 
number be estimated? Our minds have 
always associated the ideas of infinite small- 
ness and absence of enumeration with the dust 
of the air. The voice of Holy Writ ascribed 
the numbering of the dust to the Deity alone. 
And Milton, in the “Il Penseroso,” thus most 
beautifully brings the idea into relief when 
characterizing vain deluding joys— 

“ As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams,” 

Numberless? Fond delusion! No longer 
can the dust of the air be accounted as be- 
yond the power of man to enumerate. The 
dictum of Scripture has been cancelled. The 
imagery of poetry has been dragged down 
by the cold hand of science. The dust has 
been numbered. Not only are these brilliant 
particles which dance in the streak of sun- 
light and which require a microscope of 1,600 
diameters’ power to detect them, under the 
control of enumeration, but even the par- 
ticles that defy the finest microscopes can also 
be numbered. 

But how can these invisible particles be 
brought within the range of our vision ? 
That was one of the first of the many mar- 
vellous discoveries of Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., 
Falkirk, a distinguished physicist, whose re- 
markable work has revolutionized a branch 
of meteorology. He showed that without 
dust in the air there could be no fogs, no 
mist, no cloud, and probably no rain. The 
particles of dust are the free-surfaces, which; 
under certain conditions;.attract the water- 
vapour of the atmosphere to form fog. In- 
visible before, they become visible when 
clothed all over with the moisture ; unseen 
as dust, they become distinct as fog-particles. 

This can be easily verified. If ordinary 
air be forced through a filter of cotton-wool 
into a glass receiver, it is deprived of all its 
dust-particles. Let steam be introduced into 
this receiver from a boiler, no change will be 
observed ; the vessel is quite transparent. 
But if a jet of steam be introduced into a 
similar vessel containing ordinary air, it will 
be seen rising in a dense cloud ; then a beau- 
tiful fog will be formed, so dense that it can- 





not be seen through. In the former case, 
when there was no dust in suspension, the 
air remained clear; in the latter case, when 
the ordinary atmospheric dust was in the 
vessel, fog at once appeared. The invisible 
dust, then, is detected by the introduction of 
water-vapour. 

Until very lately it was thought that par- 
ticles of water-vapour combined with each 
other to form a cloud-particle. But it is now 
found that some solid body, however small, 
is required for this formation. In fact, when 
there are no dust-particles on which the 
water-vapour at a proper temperature and 
pressure can condense, there is at present no 
knowledge as to the point at which the 
change will take place, ..But the fine par- 
ticles of dust in the air act as free-surfaces 
on which the water-vapour condenses into 
fog. When there is abundance of dust in 
the air, and little water-vapour present, there 
is an over-proportion of dust-particles, and 
the fog-particles are in consequence closely 
packed, but light in form and small in size, 
and take the lighter appearance of fog. Ac 
cordingly, if the dust is increased in the air, 
there is a proportionate increase of fog. But 
on the other hand, if the dust-particles are 
fewer in proportion to the number of mole. 
cules of water-vapour, each particle soon gets 
weighted, springs into visible existence as if 
by a creative hand, and falls in mist or rain. 
If the water-vapour had no dust at all on 
which to settle, it would use the objects on 
the surface of the ground for the same end, 
as the grass, leaves, tree branches, or house 
projections. Moisture would then be ever 
dripping. The occasional genial rain, though 
at times lashed up to a biting storm of sleet, 
would require to give place to a constant 
wetness on the roads and grass. Umbrellas 
would not be needed, but india-rubber pro- 
tectors for the feet and legs would be in 
constant requisition. Even the irritable 
housekeeper, ever annoyed at the unaccount- 
able appearance of dust in rooms which she 
left for clean, would prefer the old necessary 
evil in this dry-dust form than see the walls 
dripping and the floor wet. 

This fact, that the dust-particles form free- 
surfaces on which the water-vapour of the air 
under certain conditions is condensed so as to 
produce fog, suggested to Mr. Aitken the 
means of counting these dust-particles in any 
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cimen of air. Of course there was no appa- 
rent possibility of counting the particles of fog 
in the natural air; so close are they packed 
thatno microscope could determine their exact 
or even an approximate number. He, there- 
fore, most ingeniously devised an apparatus 
for counting the saturated particles of dust 
in a small portion of the air which had been 
introduced inte a large quantity of filtered 
air. His plan was to dilute a definite small 
portion of common air with a fixed quantity 
of air from which the dust had been entirely 
removed, and allow the mixture to be super- 
saturated by water-vapour ; the few particles 
of dust seize the moisture, become visible in 
fine drops, fall on a divided plate, and are 
there counted by means of a magnifying 
glass. Difficulties unforeseen arose at every 
stage to thwart the purposes of this inde- 
fatigable physicist ; yet he returned to the 
contest with ever renewed courage after every 
rebuff, and at last succeeded beyond all doubt. 
Not only the visible dust of the earth, but 
the invisible particles that impregnate every 
portion of the very finest natural air, have 
already been counted, tabulated, fixed by an 
unerring process for several districts in Scot- 
land and the Continent of Europe. 

The enumeration of organic dust-particles 


had been accurately determined by the pro- 


cess of germ-cultivation. Pasteur, twenty- 
eight years ago, cultivated these colonies with 
fair success. Tyndall followed with some 
marked improvements. But four years ago 
the process was further elaborated by MM. 
Freudenreich and Miquel of Paris. They 
forced a certain quantity of air through a 
plug of “sterilized” glass-wool, which was 
then shaken out in a fixed volume of sterilized 
water. <A portion of the mixture was put 
into a propagating tube, containing nutritive 
fluid, and in due course the colonies were 
counted. They found that in a cubic yard 
of the air at Montsouris, near Paris, the 
average number of bacterial micro-organisms 
was 200 in winter, 370 in spring, 500 in 
summer, and 300 in autumn. In the city 
during July the number increased to 3,800. 
A bedroom contained 6,000 per cubic yard. 
They found that rain purified the air in a 
marked degree, the drops carrying the germs 
to the ground. After very dry weather a 
cubic yard of rain contained 150,000 organic 
dust-germs. In a filthy town no less than 
30,000,000 of bacteria in a year are deposited 
Py the rain upon every square yard of sur- 
ace. 

Dr. P. F. Frankland has done excellent 
work in the matter of enumeration of organic 





germs in the air. He preferred the Mont- 
souris method of germinating the organisms 
in liquid food to the employment of solid 
material, as initiated by Koch and developed 
by Hesse. The test tubes which he used 
were about five inches in length and a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. One end of each 
tube is slightly constricted, and a plug of 
cotton-wool, loosely packed, is forced down 
the constricted part from the other end of 
the tube. About an inch from the constricted 
end the tube is again constricted, so as to 
support a plug of fine sugar or glass powder 
which has been pushed in from the open end. 
The plug is supported on both sides by a 
layer of glass-wool. About an inch from the 
open end the tube is again constricted to 
form a support for the important plug which 
has to catch the germs as they are being 
drawn in by the aspirated air. This plug is 
constructed of a small quantity of glass-wool, 
coated with cane sugar. The tubes thus 
fitted are sterilized by being heated on three 
successive days to a temperature of 230° Fahr. 
At the place of observation one of these tubes 
is taken and a fixed quantity of the air isdrawn 
by an exhausting syringe through the plugs, 
commencing at the one last described. The 
volume of air thus aspirated is varied accord- 
ing to the number of micro-organisms sup- 
posed to be present, but with ordinary city 
air sixty strokes of the pump are found to be 
convenient, the contents of the pump being 
18 cubic inches. Dr. Frankland employed the 
system of flask cultivation for the develop- 
ment of the germs in the experimental plugs. 
These were of carafe shape, and of 20 cubic 
inches capacity, containing about half a cubic 
inch of gelatine-peptone, and closed with 
cotton-wool stoppers. The test tube is 
scratched with a file about the middle, and 
broken across. The half containing the 
experimental plug is held over the carafe, 
from which the stopper has been removed, 
and the plug is carefully pushed down by 
means of a piece of copper wire. Of course 
all the parts except the plug have been 
sterilized. After being closed the carafe is 
agitated by a rotatory movement, and in a 
few minutes the plug is quite broken up and 
the gelatine has spread in a thin layer all 
over the inner surface of the carafe. Into 
this layer the germs have deposited them- 
selves during the rotation. These are allowed 
to incubate at a temperature of about 70° 
Fahr. for four or five days. The counting of 
the colonies after incubation is effected with 
great ease by dividing the flasks with ink 
into segments and holding them up against 
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the light. The same process is gone over 
with the second plug; if no germs are seen, 
it is certain that all have been in the first. 
This is only a detective plug. He found, 
among hundreds of recorded experiments, 
that at St. Paul’s Cathedral there are 810 
colonies of micro-organisms in a cubic yard 
of air from the Golden Gallery, 3,240 from 
the Stone Gallery, and 3,780 from the church- 
yard air. By this process the air in bed- 
rooms, schools, prisons, churches, and public 
buildings has been examined in difierent 
parts of the country with great accuracy ; in 
fact, the number of micro-organisms in a 
certain quantity of air is now absolutely de- 
terminable. 

But what about the dead organic particles 
and the inorganic particles which can- 
not be thus generated ? How can these be 
counted? Certainly one of the most brilliant 
discoveries of our day is the process invented 
by Mr. Aitken for that purpose. Two years 
ago he described before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, with illustrative experiments, the 
marvellous process ; and a year ago he exhi- 
bited an improved form of the instrument. 
Now he has been able to construct a complete 
set of apparatus, which weighs only three 
pounds, and is packed into a tin-lined leather 
ease, 8 by 5 by 3 inches. As it is impossible 


to go into minute details without the help of 
diagrams, a mere general description will 


now be given of the best instrument. The 
test receiver is a glass cylinder, whose dia- 
meter is a little greater than its height, 
capable of containing 500 cubic inches. Its 
ends are melted and ground. The upper 
end is closed by a circular disc of plate glass, 
ground and polished; and the bottom is 
closed by a metal disc, through which several 
air-tight fitting tubes are made to pass. At 
the top of the centre tube is fitted, in a small 
square of silver, the counting stage. This 
silver plate is very highly polished, but the 
burnishing is done all in one direction, so 
that during the observations it may appear 
dark when the fine rain-particles glisten with 
the reflected light, in order that they may be 
easily counted. It is of one square centi- 
metre in area (‘16 sq. in.), and is divided by 
a very fine instrument into 100 equal squares 
(1 mm. aside). This silver table is placed 
exactly 1 cm. (‘4 in.) from the top of the 
receiver, so that the contents of the air right 
above the table is one cubic centimetre (06 
c.in.). A second tube, which passes through 
the bottom of the receiver, is connected with 
two stop-cocks, one of which can admit pure 
filtered air from one vessel, and the other can 





admit small measured portions of the air to 
be examined. A third tube is connected 
with an air-pump of 150 c.c. capacity (about 
9 cub. in.), and a fourth tube has a stop-cock 
for letting in water and letting out air. The 
under side of the top plate is covered with 
dark blotting-paper, but two openings are 
cut in it—the one right above the silver 
stage, on which a magnifying-glass is fixed 
for counting purposes, and the other for 
allowing the light of a lamp (which has 
passed through a circular globe of water that 
the heat rays may be abstracted) to fall on 
the stage. The measuring apparatus is inge- 


‘nious, and by an easy manipulation from a 


tenth of a centimetre to ten centimetres of 
the air to be examined can be admitted by 
the operator into the receiver. 

This is a general description of the instru- 
ment. The experiment is performed in this 
way :—The air in the receiver is first ex- 
hausted by the air pump, and 150 c.c. of 
water are introduced ; so that there remain 
350 c.c. of available space for pure filtered 
air, which is next introduced. Into the 
receiver is now introduced a cubic centimetre 
of the common air which is to be examined. 
By an additional arrangement the operator 
can agitate a diaphragm to stir the air, so as 
to thoroughly mix the pure air and the com- 
mon air. With one stroke of the air-pump 
what takes place? The 350 c.c. of mixed air 
in the receiver is made to occupy the addi- 
tional space of 150 c.c. (the barrel of the air- 
pump)—in all 500 c.c. This expansion so 
produced chills the air and causes condensa- 
tion of water-vapour to take place on the 
dust-particles. The observer, looking through 
the magnifying-giass upon the silver mirror, 
sees the rain-particles which have been sud- 
denly formed by the moisture attached to the 
dust free-surfaces fall on the mirror. This 
shower is really beautiful. When the mag- 
nifying-glass is properly focussed for the 
observer, and the stroke of the air-pump has 
been made, a fairy-like shower falls, and the 
first glorious sight of this can never be for- 
gotten. It is quite a marvellous revelation 
of the paramount power of science to unveil 
the arcana of nature. The astronomer mar- 
vels when the limner power of light can pro- 
duce on the photograph the minute specks in 
a nebula which his optic tube could not reveal, 
but the observer here does not less marvel 
when he observes the glorious creation of 
raindrops out of the seeming void. As the 
particles last on the mirror for a time, the 
okserver can count the number on a single 
square in two or three places, and strike the 
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average on each square. Suppose the average 
number upon one of the squares of the 
mirror were one, then on the mirror there 
would be 100 ; and the 100 particles of dust 
are those in the cubic centimetre of mixed 
air right above the mirror. Butas there are 
500 c.c. of mixed air in the receiver and 
barrel, the number of dust-particles in the 
whole is 500 times 100, that is 50,000. This 
means that there are 50,000 dust-particles in 
one cubic centimetre of the common air 
which was introduced for examination. But 
as 1 c.c. is nearly equal to ‘06 cub. in., one 
cubic inch of the common air contains no 
less than 830,000 of dust-particles. 

If the air was supposed to be very dusty, 
only one-tenth of a cubic centimetre would 
have been introduced into the receiver. In 
this case, if two mist-drops fell on an average 
on one square of the mirror, the number of 
dust-particles in the cubic centimetre of air 
would have been twenty times greater, or 
1,000,000, that is, fully 16,000,000 to 
the cubic inch. If, on the other hand, the 
air was considered to be very clear of dust, 
10 c.c. might have been used. With an 
average fall of one drop on each square of 
the mirror, the total number in a ¢.c. would 
have been 5,000, or 83,000 per cubic inch. 
In cases where the air is much clearer, mul- 
tiples of the 10 ¢.c. can be introduced to the 
exact number counted as before. 

The distinguished discoverer has given 
very careful details of his observations. As 
the general reader is more familiar with 
the cubic inch than with the cubic centimetre, 
the results will be given in the English mea- 
sure. Outside air at Colmonell, a small vil- 
lage in Ayrshire, he found, contained from 
8,000 to 155,000, according to the state of 
theair. Near Falkirk the smoky atmosphere 
showed from 180,000 to 2,296,000 particles 
per cubic inch. Glasgow air showed from 
2? to 74 millions per cubic inch; and Edin- 
burgh air, from ? to 4 millions. In the 
meeting room of the Royal Society, when 
showing the Fellows the marvellous experi- 
ments, 43 millions were counted just before 
the meeting; 64 millions near the close of 
the meeting; 49 millions near the ceiling 
just before the meeting ; and 574 millions 
near the ceiling at the end of the meeting. 
These experiments were witnessed with 
considerable interest. They were verified 
next day before other witnesses. In his 
own laboratory he calculated 30 mil- 
lions of dust-particles in the cubic inch of 
air; near the ceilix.g, 88 millions : and above 
a Bunsen flame, the infinite number of 489 





millions. The thing is perfectly marvellous ; 
yet the results have been carefully calculated. 
[t may be mentioned that a cigarette smoker 
sends no fewer than 4,000 millions of particles 
more or less, into the air with every puff he 
mikes. What, then, must be the state of 
the air in close smoking-rooms, where a dozen 
are puffing away as hard as they can ? 

Mr. Aitken’s latest observations, during 
the summer of 1889, were made on the Con- 
tinent to find out the minimum number of 
particles in natural air untouched by artifi- 
cial causes. At Hyéres, near Toulon, the 
number (per cubic inch) varied from 48,000 
to 384,000; the latter when the wind «was 
blowing from the town. At Cannes the 
lowest observation was 24,000, when the wind 
was blowing from the mountains; but the 
number rose to 2,000,000 when the wind 
was blowing from thetown. The sea air at 
Hyéres contained 28,000; at Mentone, 
80,000 (with a steady wind from the sea) ; 
and at Cannes double that number. At Lu- 
cerne, in Switzerland, the specimens of air 
tested were remarkably free from dust; on 
the Righi Mountains the minimum was 3,360 
particles. In the purest Highland air in 
Scotland, tested by Mr. Aitken, he found 
the minimum to be 32,000 particles per 
cubic inch. 

The question, therefore, arises whether 
that is the lowest limit which the atmosphere 
ever attained to; how much of that was cos- 
mic dust ; and how much was from sources 
of natural pollution? That there is dust in 
the upper atmosphere is perfectly manifest, 
because clouds are formed at great elevations 
—which could not be the case if there was no 
dust. Of cosmic dust there must always be 
a considerable quantity in the air from the 
millions of meteors which fall into the air 
every day. Near towns the air is polluted by 
the vast quantities of smoke particles which 
are being given off day and night. Near the 
sea, when the water is lashed by a storm, the 
brine is thrown up into the air in very small 
particles, but in considerable numbers. If 
the two-thousandth part of a grain of fine 
iron, when heated, throws off sufficient quan- 
tities of dust to be detected in a test receiver, 
what is to be said of the 347 tons of the pro- 
ducts of the combustion of sulphur from the 
coals thrown into the London atmosphere 
every winter day to produce the almost con- 
stantly dense fogs ? 

How can the human lungs throw off the 
tremendous number of dust-particles? A 
man in the town inhales about 37,500 organic 
germs every twenty-four hours, and no fewer 
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than 2,250,000 of inorganic particles every 
minute. The calculation is perfectly astound- 
ing. Most of these are merely annoying, 
though a few are real messengers of sickness 
and death. If the lungs are warm and moist, 
they can repel the particles; but with cold 
and dry lungs the suffering from the clogging 
must soon begin. 

Yet without the dust-particles in the air 
the most gorgeous scenery in nature would 
be wiped out. What but dust is the cause of 
the brilliant colouring in the cheery heavens 
at dawn, or the unrivalled after-glows at 
sunset? The dust-particles are necessary for 
twilight ; the greater the amount of these 
particles, the more the western sky is illumi- 
nated at sunset, and the longer is the twilight ; 
and long after the sun has sunk below the 
green and billowy horizon, the dust-crystals 
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suspended in the air make the heavens bril. 
liantly luminous in reflected glory. 

What is yet in store for us in the connec. 
tion between the number of dust-particles 
and the transparency and brilliancy of the 
atmosphere we cannot definitely foresee, but 
Mr. Aitken is sanguine about the result, 
What influence, too, does the number of par. 
ticles exercise over the intensity of the dif. 
ferent colours in the gorgeous sunset ? With- 
out dust-particles the blue water of the sea 
and lake would be deprived of its brillianey, 
Let us, therefore, gladly welcome with a 
childlike nature the air-dust which is the 
necessary condition of the richest colouring 
in nature. The housekeeper may fret, but 
the eye of the fascinated child gleams with 
rapture as it looks on the “gay motes that 
people the sunbeams.” 





COWPER AND HIS LOCALITIES. 
By tas Rev. Canon BENHAM, B.D. 


SECOND PAPER. 


HAVE already said that Cowper’s first 


volume of poems is altogether devoid 


of any local descriptions. The second, 
consisting principally of “The Task,” is 
iull of them. Perhaps it is hardly neces- 
sary to remind the reader of the origin 
of that work. Lady Austen begged him to 
write something in blank verse. He replied 
that he lacked a subject. ‘Subject! Non- 
sense!” was the reply. ‘You can write on 
anything. Take this sofa for a subject.” 
And so he did. Hence the general name, 
“The Task ;” and hence the first book of it, 
“The Sofa.” The opening lines indicate at 
once the haphazard origin. He begins with 
a comic historical introduction ; the progress 
from benches to three-legged stools, then to 
chairs, settees, sofas. Then he hopes that 
he may not be compelled to lie on a sofa 
because of gout, and this leads him to tell us 
that he is very fond of walking. And so 
at length he is under way, and from this 
moment “The Task” is a description of his 
Olney life ; and it is wonderful to observe 
how descriptions written more than a hundred 
years ago answer to the present aspect of the 
country. Let us start with the first poem 
in the volume by way of illustration. (For 
convenience’ sake I may mention that I am 
using the Globe edition.) He says (lines 
140-3) that he finds, though he is no longer 





young, that his love of walking has not 
diminished, nor yet his power; that the 
scenes that soothed or charmed him when 
young are still soothing and of power to 
charm him now. And in his first draft he 
then went on immediately to describe his 
walks. But he afterwards inserted lines 
144-153, addressed to Mrs. Unwin. The in- 
terpellation is a curious and touching morsel 
of literary skill. As I noted in the previous 
paper, though he began the poem to gratify 
Lady Austen, he broke off communication 
with her before finishing it, though not long 
before. Then it was that whilst preparing 
it for the press he inserted those tender lines 
to the old companion that he feared he had 
slighted. 

But let us follow him in his walk with his 
“dear companion.” They are on an emi- 
nence, looking down on the “slow-winding 
Ouse.” The eminence, so referred to, is the 
road from Olney Market-place up to Weston 
Underwood. ‘The Ouse flows through the 
vale on the left, and there is an extensive 
view as you ascend. But our poet soon gets 
off the high road, moves away into footpaths 
on his right, and so arrives at the cottage which 
he calls the “ Peasant’s Nest.” The cottage 
is as he saw it, but the ‘‘ring of branching 
elms” that almost hid it is gone, and the 
place is tolerably conspicuous in the land- 
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scape. The “colonnade” (line 252), the 
“rustic bridge” (line 267), the “proud 
alcove” (line 278), the “little naiad” (line 
328), the “wilderness” (line 351), the 
“grove” (line 354), all are there, and the 
descriptions might have been written yester- 
day. One change there is, unfortunately ; 
the mansion which formed the centre of this 
estate was pulled down in 1828. 
“ The folded gates would bar my progress now . 

But that the lord of this enclosed demesne 

Admits me to a share.” 
So does the poet thank Sir John Throck- 
morton for allowing him a key of the gates 
leading into his gardens and private grounds. 
The gates are there still, but the space within 
is blank. 

Of Sir John Throckmorton I have already 
said a few words. He came to reside at 
Weston in 1782, on his brother George's 
death, though he did not succeed to the 
baronetcy till 1791, when his father died, at 
the age of ninety-two. Cowper and he 
became the closest of friends. The poet’s 
descriptions in his letters of the kindness and 
sweetness of Mr. Throckmorton and his wife 
are quite enthusiastic. 

In that most delightful book of Dean 
Burgon, the “ Lives of Twelve Good Men,” 
he chooses as his “ good layman” his brother- 
in-law, Charles Longuet Higgins. It was 
impossible to have made a better selection or 
to have treated the subject in a more grace- 
ful and beautiful manner. I have two 
reasons for alluding to this life. When I 
visited Olney in 1884 a kind lady, to whom 
I carried letters of introduction, offered to 
drive me over to Turvey, a village four or 
five miles distant, of which Mr. Higgins was 
the Squire. She assured me that he would 
be glad to welcome me, and that he had 
some relics of the poet. I gladly accepted 
her kind offer, and though I saw these with 
much interest, there were two things which 
delighted me yet more that day. The first 
was the picturesque old Squire, with his 
antique black garments, his beautiful long 
white hair, and snowy collar turned over on 
his shoulders, and withal his exquisite 
courtesy ; and the second was his brother-in- 
law and future biographer, Burgon—of 
manners and address as sweet and winning 
as his own—who happened to be staying in 
the house when I visited it. He told us two 
stories of Cowper, of which more presently ; 
let me fall back upon his biography of Mr. 
Higgins just now. Mr. Higgins’s father was 
a lad of eighteen when Cowper emerged into 
fame on the publication of “The Task,” and 





the poet on hearing that the young man was 
able to repeat many of his poems by heart, 
invited him to “‘a dish of tea.” (All readers 
of last century literature will recognise the 
strict orthodoxy of that expression.) It was 
the beginning of a permanent and close 
friendship. Dean Burgon says he heard Mr. 
Higgins in his old age pour out most enter- 
taining reminiscences of the Olney circle. I 
must quote one paragraph :— 


“Tt is evident from many a hint in Cowper’s 
letters, and especially from what I used to pick up 
from Mr. Higgins, that the great charm of these 
social gatherings was the table-talk; to which— 
what need to say it?—Cowper was ever the chief 
contributor. ‘We dined yesterday at the hall,’ he 
writes, ‘and spent our four or five hours there very 
agreeably, as we always do, except when the com- 
ae | is too large for conversation.’ Mr. Higgins 

to explain that it was not so much what ‘ Mr. 
Cowper’ said, as the way he said it,— his manner of 
relating an ordinary incident,—which charmed his 
auditory, or convulsed them with merriment. More- 
over, they knew that something delightful was 
coming before it came. His eye would suddenly 
kindle and all his face became lighted up with the 
fun of the story, before he opened his lips to speak. 
At last he began to relate some ludicrous incident, 
which, although you had yourself witnessed it, you 
had failed to recognise as mirthful. A bull’ had 
frightened him and caused him to clear a hedge 
with undue precipitancy. His shorts became seri- 
ously lacerated ; and the consternation with which 
their modest occupant had effected his retreat home 
—holding his garments together, in order that his 
calamity might escape detection—was made extrava- 
gantly diverting. Once, in the grey of the evening, 
while adjusting his shoe-buckle on the step of a 
stile, the village post-woman advanced towards him, 
and on reaching the stile—little dreaming who was 
behind it, and what he was about—inadvertently 
the sole. of her foot on the back of the poet’s 
ead. He—as little dreaming who was overhead— 
tossing up suddenly, seemed to himself to have 
caused the astonished female to make a kind of 
rotatory somersault in the air. The fun of such 
described adventures of course depended in part on 
your knowledge of the persons and the localities dis- 
coursed of; but above all, it resulted from the 
playful humour—call it, rather, wit—which was at 
all times prepared to construct out of the slenderest 
materials an amusing incident. So ready and so 
graceful, in fact, was the poet’s fancy, that he knew 
how to make an amusing story out of nothing. Did 
there exist any way of writing down the buzzing of 
a gnat—so as to distinguish the droning noise he 
makes at the distance from the stridulous sound by 
which he announces that he has at last found you 
out on your sleepless pillow—I would convincingly 
illustrate what I have just been saying. But it is 
not possible; and so the story must remain un- 
written, and at last depart with me.”’ 


I am afraid it is a daring proceeding on 
my part if I endeavour here to revive the 
good Dean’s story, that it may not die. At 
the interview of which I have spoken he told 
the story, and certainly succeeded in making 
us laugh heartily. He prefaced it with the 
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remark, “ You have written a ‘ Life of Cow- 
per.’ I will tell you a story of him which I 
defy you to put into your next edition, or to 
write down at all.” But it seems a pity 
not to try. Cowper is in bed ; one of those 
heavy-curtained affairs which in his days 
were held to be indispensable. Enter a gnat 
by the window, who begins to sing (pp),— 

“ Bz-z-z-z, P’'ve come to see Mr. Cowper ; I 
know he’s here, bz-z-z-z-z.” 

All this the Dean imitated with great 
skill, keeping to his pianissimo, and all in 
monotone. 

Slightly crescendo, a tone higher. “ Bz-z-z-z, 
here’s the bed, which is where he is, I know, 
bz-z-z-z—ah ! all right (forte), I have got in- 
side the curtains, bz-z-z-z ( fortissimo) ; hooray, 
bz-z-z-z, here he is, here’s his nose, bz-z.” 
Silence. 

Well! as the Dean said, there was not 
much in the story, but it was very droll to 
hear him imitate the buzz, and the change 
of intonation. You seemed to hear the beast 
gradually drawing nearer, waxing trium- 
phant, and finally silent when he alighted on 
the object sought. The poet told it to 
amuse the Throckmorton children. 

The relics which I saw at Turvey were, 


the poet’s shoe-buckles, which Mr. Higgins | 








used to wear at his dinner-parties, a let- 
ter or two of Cowper’s, and the chest of 
drawers in which his cat was lost for two 


or three days. She had got into one of the 
drawers in his bedroom, and gone to sleep, 
and a maid shut the drawer without ob 
serving her. (Poem, “The Retired Cat,” 
p. 378. The epitaph on the same page is to 
Mr. Higgins’s grandmother.) There is also 
a three-wheeled chair, which formerly be- 
longed to the Throckmortons. On one 
occasion the youngsters, having carefully set 
all the doors of the passages open, coaxed 
Cowper to get into it, and then, paying no 
heed to his entreaties, ran him in triumph 
and laughter all over and over the place. 
One relic of the poet has gone to America. 
The hutch which he built for his hares, and 
of which he wrote a charming account in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1784, was bought 
by an enterprising Transatlantic devotee for 
£70 a few years ago. Two other reminis- 
cences of the poet are connected with that 
visit which I madeto Turvey. The one is the 
Poplars at Lavendon, which you pass on the 
way from Olney. It will be remembered that 
the poet laments their having been cut down, 
and so his being deprived of a grateful shade 
which he often sought on summer days :— 
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(“The poplars are felled ; farewell to the 
shade,” p. 323). From their roots another 
race has since sprung up, and there it is to- 
day The other was Yardley Oak, to which 
my kind guide drove me after leaving Turvey. 
The poet, it will be remembered, began a 
poem upon it, one of his best though it is 
but a fragment, in 1791. He speaks of it 
as evidently in its last days: 

“ Embowelled now, and of thy ancient self 

Possessing nought but the scooped rind.” 

Even so; yet there it is still, just a hundred 
years after he wrote, and it still exhibits a 
noble appearance in its magnificent decay. 
They have railed it round now, and put props 
under the heaviest boughs. I took a couple 
of acorns from it. Its leaves were of goodly 
beauty. 

It would be endless work were I to recount 
the various scenes recognisable at Olney, 
which he has made as classic as Horace his 
Sabine farm, and the fountain of Bandusia, 
the Sacred Way, and the Temple of Vesta. 
It is hardly too much to say that you may 
fix on the scene of every little incident which 
he has fixed in our literature, such as “‘ The 
Dog and the Water-lily.” I could show the 
reader the very spot. There are two localities, 


a widow in 1782. She had 
retained a friendly feeling for 
him, and had contributed to 
make him an annual allowance; 
but no letter passed between 
them for nineteen years, and 
he did not send her, or indeed 
any of his relations, his poems 
as they appeared. Soon after 
the publication of the “Task” 
he was delighted one morning 





however, on which I must say a word. The 
first is the bridge leading from Olney to 
Embleton, with the delightful description 
of which he begins Book LV. of the “Task,” 
“The Winter Evening.” The post was 
coming in from Newport Pagnell ; the poet’s 
residence is just beyond the poplar-tree in 
the centre, very near as the bird flies, and the 
“twanging horn” would, therefore, be quite 
audible as he sat in his little parlour; and 
he describes himself as settling down cosily 
for the evening with the newspaper which 
the postboy has brought him. In the picture 
before us the left path goes up to Weston ; in 
the distance, on the right, is Clifton. But there 
is another spot, absolutely fixed, which to me 
was most interesting, even moving to pity 
and sympathy when I lighted on it. I have 
to go back for a minute before coming to it. 

The “Task” was published in June, 
1785, and one of the joys connected with 
it was the renewal of his intimacy with his 
relations. Lady Hesketh was his first cousin, 
the sister of his youthful love, Theodora 
Cowper. The breaking of his engagement 
with her had been followed by the sepa- 
ration of all intercourse. Lady Hesketh 
had gone abroad in 1767, and had become 
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to receive from her a letter of congratulation; 
he answered it with enthusiasm, and from 
that time for several years the correspondence 
was ‘carried on busily. His delight culmi- 
nated when she wrote proposing to pay him 
a Visit in the following June (1786). ‘ June,” 
he replied, “has never been so wished for 
since June was made.” And this brings me 
to the second locality to which I have made 
reference. On the 12th of June he was ex- 
pecting her; she was to reside at the Vicar- 
age, and her servant, Mrs. Eaton, was to stay 
with Cowper, and he wrote to give her some 
directions about her journey. She was com- 
ing through Newport Pagnell, therefore over 
the long bridge. The road passes round to 
the right into the market-place. The travel- 
ler would in the ordinary course of things 
enter that way, and so drive to our poet's 
front door. But he entreats that Mrs. Eaton 
shall not come this way. 


‘*Soon after you shall have entered Olney, you 
will find an opening on your right hand. It isa 
lane that leads to our dwelling. There your coach 
may stop and set down Mrs. Eaton; when she has 
walked about forty yards she will spy a green gate 
and rails on her left hand; and when she has opened 
the gate and reached the house door she will find 
herself at home.”’ 


There is the lane just as described ; he is 
right about his distance; Mrs. Eaton would 
pass his garden and summer-house at the end 
of her forty yards’ walk. But if instead of 
setting her down at the end of this lane the 
coach had simply turned into the market- 
place it would have pulled up at the very 


front door. Why should it not? Because 
the poor poet was so sensitive that he would 
fain have no observers of any visitors to 
him. 

Lady Hesketh—though at the first moment 
of meeting his courage failed him, and he 
would not even speak—soon brightened him 
up, and he wrote to a friend that he had 
never been so happy since he came to Olney. 
The clouds, indeed, soon returned after the 
rain; but not until his cousin had persuaded 
him that Olney was a dull place to live in. 
It was muddy and often flooded, and in 
winter months he was sometimes a prisoner 
for days together. The Throckmortons had 
a house to let at Weston Underwood, and 
offered it to them. Lady Hesketh furnished 
the money for the removal, and thither 
they,went after nineteen years’ residence at 
Olney. 

Our next illustration shows us their new 
residence, and again we see it now as it was 
then. It is on the high road, a little beyond 





the gates which led to the Throckmortong’ 
mansion. Here he and his companion lived 
from November, 1786, till July 30, 1795, 
There were some sunny days during that 
period, but they were fewer than at Olney, 
He had only been a fortnight at Weston 
when his friend William Unwin, making a 
tour through the southern counties, was 
seized with fever, and died at Winchester, 
He is buried in the Cathedral ; I found the 
stone which covers him in the nave a few 
weeks ago. The loss told upon Cowper 
heavily, and he had a paroxysm of furious 
madness. He slowly recovered, and made 
some new friends. The first was a young 
student from Glasgow, named Rose, who was 
deputed by that University to deliver him a 
congratulatory message, and came thither on 
his way to London to do it in person. The 
visit is noticeable because Rose gave him a 
copy of Burns’s first published volume, and 
he expressed to a friend his sense of their 
remarkable merit. The friendship with Rose 
proved lasting; next came to him John 
Johnson, his “ first cousin once-removed” on 
his mother’s side. This proved a most valu- 
able acquisition. The young man brought 
some poetry for his judgment, which was un- 
favourable ; but, nevertheless, “ Johnny,” as 
he soon came to be called, was delighted with 
his genial great-uncle, and soon after brought 
him the famous portrait of his mother, of 
which we spoke in the former paper. At 
Weston, Cowper made his translation of 
Homer, and undertook, though he was never 
able to carry it out, a sumptuous edition of 
Milton’s Works for Boydell, as a companion 
to his well-known Shakespeare. But this 
Milton engagement was the occasion of his 
translating the Latin poems of the latter, 
and also of his contracting yet another valu- 
able friendship, that of Hayley. It began 
with some correspondence about the Milton, 
and resulted in Hayley afterwards becoming 
his biographer. 

A neighbouring clergyman—John Bu- 
chanan, vicar of Ravenstone—conversing 
with him, after the Homer was finished, about 
a new subject, proposed to him the “ Four 
Ages of Man,” and elaborated his ideas, 
* Infancy—Youth—Manhood—Old Age,” in 
a really thoughtful and suggestive essay, 
which interested Cowper so much that he set 
to work upon it. The manuscript of this 
essay, with two lines in Cowper’s hand- 
writing, is in my possession, through the 
kindness of Mr. Greatheed, the grandson of 
another of the poet’s friends. 

It was quite an event in Cowper's life 
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when he came out of 





his retirement for six cea fh 
weeks to visit Hayley 
at his home on the 
Sussex Coast. But 
now the heavy clouds 
had developed into a 
stormy time. Mrs. 
Unwin was stricken 
with paralysis, and 
round and round the 
little garden at the 
back of the house at 
Weston the poor 
querulous stricken 
woman, unable to work 
or to read, insisted 
on his dragging her 
day after day in a Bath 
chair. Within doors 
she sat silently by the 
fire. Lady Hesketh 




















might have wrought 
some deliverance for 
him, but she was ill 
and had been ordered 
to Bath. Hayley gives a graphic and terrible 
description of the couple when he visited 
them in 1794. Cowper was now again a 
raging lunatic, refusing to eat, and insisting 
from hour to hour that the devil was coming 
to fetch him. Lady Hesketh returned, but 
the case was now past treatment. The only 
hope was in change of scene, and Johnny 
Johnson came and fetched them away to 
Norfolk. The poor poet, unseen by any one, 
wrote on a window shutter, in a bedroom 
looking into the garden, these two lines :— 

“ Farewell, dear scenes, for ever Closed to me ; 

Oh! for what sorrows must I now exchange ye.” 
They were not even noticed until some 
years had passed, when Mr. Higgins dis- 
covered them.. There is no doubt of their 
being in Cowper’s handwriting, and they are 
carefully preserved. 

The two invalids were moved two or three 
times by their affectionate friend Johnson, 
in the vain hope of finding some relief for 
them. The final settlement was at East 


Dereham, in Norfolk, and here, in December, | 


1796, Mrs. Unwin died. Mr. Buchanan 
was anxious for him to return with Johnson 
to Weston. Some very interesting and con- 
siderate letters from him are in my posses- 
sion appended to the document to which I 
just now referred. 

But Cowper was past moving any more. 
He lived three years longer, lovingly tended 
by Johnson, gentle, and, on the whole, more 








Cowpcr’s House, Weston Underwood, 


cheerful, than he had been when he left 
Weston. He was sad and gloomy, no doubt, 
but yet was able to shake off his misery 
when occupied in revising his poems, a work 
which Johnson found the best occupation 
for him. Now and then he would even 
write a new piece; his “ Montes Glaciales,” 
the English translation of it, and “The Cast- 
away” were all written the year before he 
died. The last, suggested by an incident 
which he had read in “ Anson’s Voyage,” 
is one of the most finished, and the most 
powerful, of all his productions. 

He died on St. Mark’s Day, 1800, and is 
buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel, East Dereham 
Church. The touching inscription on his 
monument was written by Hayley. It runs 
thus :-— 

‘¢ In Memory oF 
WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ., 
Born in Hertrorpsuree, 1731, 
Bugrep in THIs CxuuRcH, 1800. 


** Ye who with warmth the public triumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred zeal, 
Here, to Devotion’s bard devoutly just, 
Pay your fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust. 
England, exulting in his spotless fame, 
Ranks with her dearest sons his favourite name : 
Sense, fancy, wit, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to affection’s praise. 
His highest honours to the heart belong ; 
His virtues formed the magic of his song.”’ 


A great poetess of our own generation, 
visiting the spot, has set forth the hope 
and sure confidence as to the world to come, 
which all men reading Cowper's sweet and 
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unsullied lines must of necessity gather from 
them. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s elegy 
upon “Cowper's Grave” is among the noblest 
of all her noble poems, and happily it is so 
well known that there is no need to give 
it here. Let me nevertheless quote one 
stanza, for I would fain connect her fair 
name with the humble wreath which I 


have thus laid upon the grave of the sweetest 
poet of the England of the Eighteenth Cen. 
tury. 


“ With quiet sadness and no gloom I learn to think 

upon him, 

With meekness that is gratefulness to God whose 
heaven hath won him, 

Who suffered once the madness-cloud to his own 
love to blind him, 

But gently led t e blind along where breath and 
bird could find him.” 
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TIME-EXPIRED MEN. 


By tue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., Cuarrain tro H.M. Forces, Aurnor or ‘“‘ How To se Harpy, 
TuovucH Marriep,”’ ETC., ETC. 


: ie is not a new species of man dis- 

covered by the explorers of out-of-the- 
way parts of the earth, but an invention of 
the War Office authorities. For a consider- 
able number of years now our soldiers have 





been enlisted on the short service system ; 


that is to say, for six years with the colours, 
and six or seven years in the reserve. The 
consequence is that each year about thirty 
thousand men cease to be soldiers and be- 
come civilians. In official language they are 
“time-expired.” I used to see a great deal 
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of these men, for I formerly lived near the 
“discharge depét” at Gosport, to which all 
who come home from abroad time-expired go 
for a few days to get their accounts squared 
and to settle any little business they may 
have to transact with H.M. the Queen before 
they doff her uniform and don the suits of 
civilian clothes which are given to them. 
When a troopship arrived at Portsmouth 
sometimes as many as a thousand time- 
expired men would march past my house on 
their way to Fort Brockhurst, the discharge 
depot. “Motley” is the only word that 
describes the appearance they presented. 
There would be representatives of several 
regiments and branches of the service dressed 
in all kinds of full and fatigue, old and new 
uniforms. They had come from India, Hong 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, Egypt, Malta, 
and Gibraltar. It was evident that they had 
done the State some service, for their faces 
were bronzed, or rather were of a yellowish 
white colour, which exactly matched their 
helmets. Some were healthy, others looked 
as if India had taken it out of them. Almost 
every second man carried a cage containing a 
small monkey or green parrot. Poor fellows ! 
they seemed delighted to put their feet once 
more on English ground, after enduring the 


heat and monotony of India or the plagues 


of Egypt. I am sorry that a few of them 
manifested their joy by making darts into 
some of the many public-houses that have 
sprung up to catch the savings of time- 
expired men. 

The day after their arrival I generally 
used to visit, in my capacity of chaplain, the 
Station Hospital, and would find that a large 
number of time-expired invalids had been 
sent there until they became sufficiently 
strong to go to their friends, who, doubtless, 
were preparing to welcome them home. I 
always enjoyed a chat with a time-expired 
man when not too ill to talk of his past 
experiences and future prospects. Some 
liked India, others detested it ; some in- 
tended to have a “ great feed” of liquor when 
they recovered in order to spend their “ de- 
ferred pay” ; others hoped to make a better 
use of the money; some would rejoin the 
army, others would seck for civilian employ- 
ment; while the ne’er-do-weels would go on 
the tramp, and try to get a living by all 
means except work. 

There is a great number of time-expired or 
reserve men in the country now, and it is to 
be feared that a large proportion of them 
have joined the ranks of the unemployed. 
Why is this? Toa very large extent it is owing 





to the dishonesty and want of patriotism 
of employers of labour. Too many of these 
generous gentlemen say to reserve men who 
seek for work : “ You get sixpence a day for 
belonging to the reserve so you can afford to 
take that much less than other workmen.” 
Very properly reservists refuse this most 
dishonest and unpatriotic offer. I call it 
dishonest, for surely it is not honest for 
employers to try and get cheap labour by 
defrauding a man of his reserve pay and the 
country that gives it. It is unpatriotic, too, 
for more than anything else it prevents 
young men from enlisting. They see that 
time-expired men, after being on active 
service and in unhealthy foreign stations, get 
no reward in the shape of pension or reserve 
pay for doing so. The country gives it, but 
employers of labour appropriate it to them- 
selves by deducting it from the wages they 
pay. In excuse they say, “ We pay taxes, 
and so this money which you tell us should 
be enjoyed by reserve men is really ours.” 
But what about the other taxpayers, and 
surely the country does not wish her soldiers 
to be paid with one hand and robbed with 
another ? 

The chaplain of a convict prison asked one 
of his flock who was in durance vile for man- 
slaughter what man he had killed: “It was 
a woman, my wife, and not a man,” he 
replied ; “‘ but, sir,” he continued, “it was 
altogether a private matter, with which the 
public has no concern.” This was an exag- 
geration of the private business theory, but 
it certainly is not when a time-expired man 
tells an employer of labour who proposes to 
deduct the amount of his pension or reserve 
pay from wages that whatever he has earned 
by serving in the army is altogether a private 
matter with which the public ought not to 
interfere. When employers of labour go 
through the perils of active service and 
endure the fevers and other diseases that 
afflict our soldiers on foreign service they 
will become entitled to sixpence a day from 
a grateful country, but they have no right to 
stay at home at ease and plunder poor time- 
expired men by taking advantage of their 
necessitous condition. 

Something ought to be done for discharged 
soldiers, for as it is, after serving their country 
at home and abroad they find themselves in 
a very wretched condition. This is owing to 
the overcrowded state of the labour market 
and to that meanness of employers about 
which we have been speaking. It must be 
confessed, however, that a good many time- 
expired men bring misery upon themselves. 
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They squander their deferred pay and too 
often encumber themselves with wives before 
they get employment. It may be that they 
are driven to marriage through sheer ennui 
at having nothing to do, in which case even 
I, the author of “ How to be happy, though 
married,” know not how they can be happy. 
All honour to those who try to get work 
for time-expired soldiers, and who advocate 
their claims upon Government for any em- 
ployment it can give. It may strengthen 
the hands of these good men and give a 
melancholy amusement to some of my readers 
if I quote the following, which a patient in 





the Royal Victoria Military Hospital, Netley, 
wrote to raise his spirits as he meditated the 
evening before leaving the hospital and the 
army on the prospects before him in civilian 
life. 


First Annual Consolation Meeting of the 
Unemployed will be held in 
Incurable Rooms, Forlorn Place, Melancholy Street, 
on the 34th February, 1901, 
Scavenger Mick in the chair. 
Those who are sick of life admitted free. 

The platform will be reserved for intending Suicides, 
Tears on the Table during the evening. 
Ropes, Poison, and Razors, gratis. Coffins wil) 
arrive at 11 p.m. 





“A SPRIG OF LAVENDER.” 


Founded on Fact. 


Br A. M. CAMERON (A. C. Herrrorp), Aurnor or “ Amone roe Hzaruer,” “ Love Conquers 
ALL,”’ ETC. 


“ On the earth the broken arcs, 
In the heavens a perfect round.”’ 


——- was amiss with Lady Bess 
to-night ; that was clear. 
The men who, with pipe in mouth and 
beer jug in hand, sat about the room, glanced 


from time to time with a rough but not un- 
kindly curiosity, at the drooping shoulders 
of the girl who, with bowed head resting on 
her crossed arms, had so remained, almost 
motionless, for the last half-hour and more. 
Only a quick, impatient movement of the 
handsome shoulders, as from time to time 
some one of her companions sought to rouse 
her, testified to the fact that Lady Bess was 
sober, not drunk ; thinking, not asleep. 

The nickname, given to her many years 
ago, suited her strangely well, and had clung 
to her ever since. Even the women, her 
companions, poor, fallen, down-trodden crea- 
tures as they were, accepted the title as her 
due, and remembered, with what was left to 
them of pride, that she, Lady Bess, belonged 
to this their own particular haunt. It was 
not only that the veriest rag she chose to 
don became at once a more dignified mantle 
than all the finery they could muster, but 
that there was about her personal bearing a 
nameless something, a barrier of reserve, a 
reticence about all matters not touching on 
her poor mundane present, which none: of 
them dared seek to probe. In a word, she 
was “Lady” Bess. 

She rose from her crouching position at 
last, this. grandly built, sin-stained woman. 





R. Brownie. 


The room was so stiflingly hot, the men’s 
voices so shrill and loud. ; 

One of them just now, in passing, had 
laid his hand, with rough familiarity, on the 
bowed head. “ Come and have a drink, lass,” 
he had suggested, offering for her comfort his 
own one infallible remedy. But at the touch 
she had sprung up, and with black eyes di- 
lated, pale cheeks flushed, and fists clenched, 
would have struck him then and there, had 
he not, with a laugh and an oath, made good 
his escape. 

Then she, too, left the room and stood for 
a moment at the door. The air was still and 
heavy this hot August evening, but at this 
hour the street was comparatively quiet, and 
sitting down on the door-step, the girl once 
more leant her forehead on her hands and 
thought. 

Only twenty, and so sin-defiled ! 

Only twenty, and this her birthday ! 

Only twenty, and such a weary vista of 
years flowing on in maddening monotony 
before her—dull, heavy, merciless as the tide 
of that dark river which rolled on and ever 
onwards only some few hundred yards be- 
hind her, and over whose black mysteries she 
had lately dreamed so much. 

How many years ago was it—four ? five? 
or an eternity, since the day on which she 
had left father, mother, purity, home, heaven? 

How many since she had tasted to the full 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
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and found its fruit bitter, so unutterably 
bitter ? 

Were they thinking of her now? Not speak- 
ing, oh, no, never speaking ; yet as this was 
her birthday-evening, thinking, perhaps, for 
a moment even of her. Were they alive to 
think? Would they know her if they saw 
her now? Would they wish to know her? 
Were the roses thick and sweet over the little 
porch ? Was the lavender springing fresh 
and rare along the garden paths? Were the 
tiny waves lapping to-night against the quiet 
churchyard where the one sister, the one 
daughter now, lay sleeping? Did they wish 
sometimes there were two graves there, not 
one 

Raising her dryand burning eyes presently, 
an angry light shone in them; for standing 
opposite to her onthe dusty pavement, con- 
templating the bowed figure with a sort of 
patient wonder, was a boy, rough, dirt- 
begrimed, travel-stained, but who, neverthe- 
less, had something of a country savour about 
him ; cheeks that, with fair play, would be 
rosy still; hair bleached almost white by a sun 
that had shone down on fields, not streets. 

As I said, the girl on the doorstep glanced 
at him, angrily enough at first. Was there 
no place on God’s earth where a poor, hunted 
creature could sit down for a space to think 
her own sad thoughts, unmolested? Yet 
gradually the angry light in the dark eyes 
died away, and a softened, almost wistful, 
expression took its place. For, as those eyes 
wandered over the dusty figure before her, 
from the frank, sun-burnt face to the clumsy 
country-made coat, they suddenly lighted on 
a something, a little shrivelled-up something, 
in the boy’s button-hole, such a poor worth- 
less thing—nothing more than a sprig of 
withered lavender. 

Then Lady Bess rose suddenly, her tall 
figure almost filling the narrow doorway, 
and demanded fiercely what he wanted there? 

“Only a wash and a bed, miss,” the lad 
answered, pointing to a written announce- 
ment in the window, and looking at her with 
a somewhat astonished expression in his 
honest, blue eyes. 

Bess thought a minute, her glance still 
dwelling, not on the boy’s face, but on that 
dead sprig in his coat; then, after peeping 
furtively behind her into the noisy, beer- 
reeking room, she turned to him once more, 
touched him quickly on the arm, and whis- 
pering hurriedly ‘‘ Follow me,” darted like a 
shadow down the street. 

The boy, wondering, paused a moment, 
uncertain whether to follow. Aware of this, 





she turned, and, looking back, beckoned him 
half-angrily, half-beseechingly, onward. 

In and out she led him, through narrow 
lanes and alleys, foul and loathsome, where 
God’s fair sunshine fell shadowed, and His 
sweet breezes tainted and heavy ; where even 
His little children had ceased to be child-like. 

At last, when they had reached compara- 
tively wider, lighter streets, whose atmosphere 
was somewhat less suffocating, she paused in 
the shade of a high wall, and, bending down, 
whispered breathlessly in his ear. 

“J can’t go further than this ; turn that 
corner, and knock at the door of the first 
house on your right—there’s a brass plate on 
it—tell them what you want, they'll take 
you in, and may be,” she added, with a short 
laugh, “may be you'll find the lodgings there 
a bit cheaper than down at our place ; any 
way, you can but try.” She paused an in- 
stant, then, laying her thin hand on his arm, 
said, quick and low, “ You'll let your mother 
know where you are, first thing, won’t you ? 
You’ve tramped far to-day, I can see, and 
she'll be wondering about you.” 

The boy opened his blue eyes wider. 

“Mother! why you don’t think I’d have 
come away if there had been mother to leave, 
do you? I’m alone, miss ; leastways, unless 
you count Aunt Sal, and she’s mostly drunk. 
She thought it a good plan, too, that I should 
tramp up and see what London could do for 
me; so I came. I hardly fancied it would 
be so big, though,” he added. 

“Ay, it’s big,” she answered, “ big and 
lonesome. God in heaven knows that.” 

The other shuffled about for a minute, 
awkwardly enough, his hands thrust deep 
down in his coat-pockets. Presently he 
blurted out. 

‘“‘T’d like to thank you, miss, and to know 
your name, if you please. Mine’s Ned. I 
haven’t much money, so to speak, but if—” 

“JT don’t want your money,” she retorted, 
the sharp ring returning to her voice once 
more. 

“ And can’t I do anything for you, miss?” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly, greedily. 
“Let me have that sprig of lavender, will 
you? You don’t want it, do you?” 

“Want it? ’taint worth much to anybody 
now I reckon, but take it, and welcome; it 
was pretty enough when I gathered it yester- 
day morning,” and he held it out to her. 

“Thank you; it’s worth more to me than 
you could understand, lad. Bess is my name. 
Lady Bess they call me.” 

She hesitated, and then adding hurriedly, 
“Tf you ever pray, youmight remember that 
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name in your prayers now and again,” turned 
from him and sped away, a dim shadow in 
the quickly darkening London streets. 

An hour later, and the men in that lodging- 
house laughed to see how the drink could 
make Lady Bess dance and sing. 


* * * * 


Only a few years afterwards. 
August evening, hot and airless. 

But in the quiet wards of the hospital its 
heat was tempered to the sufferers ; flowers 
made their sweetness felt; loving hands 
fanned and moistened throbbing brows. 

There were many souls collected in those 
wards to-night, many young faces lying on 
the white pillows, waiting patiently, or im- 
patiently, as the case might be, for the call 
to higher altitudes and fairer climes. For 
the disease to which this hospital sought to 
minister was one whose victims are gathered 
most from among the ranks of young and ar- 
dent spirits, setting out often so eagerly and 
hopefully on life’s race. 

The chaplain, good man, had been moving 
gently from bed to bed, saying his usual 
quiet word of strength and comfort to each, 
ere night closed in, and the rooms were still 
till morning. 

He had passed through the women’s ward, 
and had well-nigh finished his service of love 
among the men, but he lingered last and 
longest beside one bed, a young man’s bed. 
He knew his story—that of a friendless lad 
found wandering in the dreary loneliness of a 
great town’s streets, befriended, sent abroad, 
made a man of, and a prosperous man, too. 
Then, God’s hand laid on him and his work, 
the short span of probation well-nigh ended ; 
a voyage home over the seas he had crossed 
so hopefully, se gladly, only a few years be- 
fore ; now a brave patience and a quiet wait- 
ing for the restful landing on another and 
more distant shore. 

It was a very bright face that lay on that 
particular pillow, beside which the chaplain 
now stood,—a fair face, almost child-like, in 
spite of its one-and-twenty years. 

“Happy, Ned? Quite happy? Ready to 

o when tke call comes ?” 

“Quite happy, sir,” answers Ned, as the 
smile grows brighter. “Hardly a wish left 
if you could but find and thank that girl, and 
tell her what she did for me that night. Poor 
Lady Bess,” he added wistfully, ‘* perhaps I 
may thank you myself some day, after all.” 

The chaplain started ; an idea had struck 
him. 


Again an 





“Ned, just wait a bit, my man. I won't 
be long; pray God it’s not too late ; may 
be you shall send that message yet,” and 
smiling joyfully, he hurried away. 

Speeding quickly across the intervening 
passages, he re-entered the women’s ward, 
All was quiet there, but at the far end a 
screen was drawn round a little bed. He 
passed behind it. Yes, God was merciful, 
the candle of life flickered still. 

Propped up on pillows, but leaning softest 
on her mother’s breast—the dark curls, once 
that mother’s pride, lying tossed in pathetic 
confusion over the pillow not whiter than the 
worn cheek on which the long, dark lashes 
rested now—lay a woman, young indeed and 
handsome still, but wasted, sin-stained, sorely 
bruised ; by her side a cup of lavender, over 
her head the name “ Elizabeth.” 

“Bess,” whispered the chaplain softly, 
“ Lady Bess,” he repeated once again, and 
waited eagerly for the answer. 

The dark eyes opened, the parched lips 
moved. “ Yes,” she murmured. 

“Once,” he continued, his lips close to the 
ear almost deaf now to sounds of earth, 
‘once, the Master whom you would now so 
fain have served, promised that the least kind 
deed done to the poorest or lowest of His 
children should be as done to Him. Bess, I 
have heard to-night of a boy called Ned ; do 
you remember ?” 

A smile, a strange, half incredulous smile, 
broke over the girl’s pale face, and seeing 
it, the chaplain continued quickly. 

“Bess, Ned is going home too, and when, 
very soon, you and he meet before that Mas- 
ter’s feet, I think you will be glad, for 
through your means Ned knows to-night 
that he is going to a much-loved Friend be- 
sides.” 

As he spoke the smile waxed brighter and 
brighter yet, and at last the weak voice 
whispered wonderingly, 

“‘ That, sir, will the Master remember such 
a little thing as that ?” 

“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me,” came the answer, soft and low. 


* * * * 


When morning dawned, Lady Bess had 
gone home, but a smile, peaceful as that of a 
little child, rested on the dead face still. 

Later on, in turning over her poor things, 
they came upon something wrapped care- 
fully away in an old piece of paper—it was 
a sprig of withered lavender. 
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THE SCARECROW. 


HIS is the Goodman of the corn! Without a murmur, in the wheat, 
When boughs are green and furrows| Till fields are shorn and harvest’s won, 
sprout He suffers cold, he suffers heat, 
And blossom muffles every thorn— From chilly stars and scorching sun. 
Poor soul !—the farmer boards him out ! 


Though men forget, he dreameth yet 
How in the golden past he stood, 
’Mid flowers and wine, a shape divine 

Of marble or of carven wood ; 


Men think—grim wight !—his rags affright 
The wingéd thieves from root and ear ; 
But on his hat pert sparrows light— 
Crows have been friends too long to fear ! 


The schoolboy’s sling he heedeth not ; How, in the loveliness and peace 
No rancour nerves those palsied hands ; Of that blithe age and radiant clime, 
In shocking hat and ancient coat, He was a garden-god of Greece. 
A crazed and patient wretch he stands. Oh, vanished world! Oh, fleeting time! 





Gaunt simulacrum—ghost forlorn— 
Grey exile from a splendid past— 
Last god (in rags) of a creed outworn— 
If pity’ll help thee, mine thou hast ! 
GEOFFREY WINTERWOOD. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. ° 


an Allegorp. 
By Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER. 


HE sun was sinking to its rest behind 
the trees, and as it fell some lingering 
beams stole into a well-filled library and 
lighted up the books that stood upon the 
shelves. They were of all kinds and of all 
sizes, from the deepest science to the lightest 
fiction, from the largest folio to the smallest 
pocket edition. Of all ages and of all qua- 
lities too, for some had been written before 
the art of printing was discovered, and some 
were only issued yesterday ; some were old 
and ragged, while others were new and uncut. 
There. was only one point on which they 
were alike; one peculiarity which they all 
shared. Every one of them bore on his back 
a small round ticket bearing mysterious num- 
bers, which corresponded with those on an- 
other little ticket on the edge of tae shelf 
below which they stood ; for it was a lending 
library, and as each book was occasionally 
sent.away to be read, it was necessary to 
have.some mark to indicate the spot where 
it should stand when it was returned. 

Throughout the day there was some little 
excitement amongst the books, each one 
hoped that his turn was come for a change, 
that some one would take him from the shelf 
and read the secrets he was longing to impart; 
for the room was generally fairly filled with 
readers, and the librarian came round and 
dusted them, dipping now and again into one 
and another as he did so. But at sunset all 
was quiet, for the present their fates were 
sealed, the readers had all departed, the 
librarian had closed and locked the door, and 
until the next morning they were secure 
from any change. 

“My neighbour is out again,” began a dull 
green book ; “in fact, my shelf is almost 
empty. I never knew such gad-abouts as 
these novels are, they never are at home. I 
am sometimes tempted to wish that I were a 
novel, and then I should not be left here so 
long.” 

“T think it quite contemptible,” said a 
ponderous folio from the shelf below where 
the novels stood; “ they come and stand here 
in front of me time after time, and no one 
thinks of taking me down, and those frivo- 
lous, nonsensical books that only deal with 
imaginary persons and things get all the 
attention ; if they would only study me they 
would learn some facts and opinions worth 
having, for I am much older and deal with 





much more important subjects. I am one of 
the Fathers,” added he proudly. 

“You need not be so very proud of your. 
self,” said a stout, short volume near, “ for ] 
observe that the few people who do read you, 
cannot get on without my assistance, and 
often take me down to see what you mean 
by your crabbed Latin words. It is one ad- 
vantage which we dictionaries possess ; we are 
evidently looked up to, and: are often con- 
sulted ; though I could wish some one would 
sometimes take us home with them for a 
change,” he sighed. 

“Tt does not follow that those of us who 
go out most often are the most valuable,” 
said another large folio, who rejoiced in being 
printed on vellum, and. being gorgeousl 
bound in crimson and gold. “You wi 
notice how much attention I attract ; nearly 
every one who comes in takes me down 
and speaks of my beautiful type, and then 
the librarian shows them the inside of my 
covers and tells them that I was bound by 
Herring.” 

“In all respect, I venture to differ from 
you,” said a sober little volume, “for I am 
not beautiful outwardly, nor was I bound by 
anyone in particular, and yet I am very valu- 
able. I heard a gentleman say so. I was one of 
the earliest books ever printed some hundreds 
of years ago ; my type was carefully prepared 
by an artist called Francia, and modelled 
from the hand-writing of Petrarch, and I was 
printed by Aldus, who was quite an artist 
in his work ; I incline to the opinion that we 
are valued for what is in us, and not for our 
outside.” 

“Tt may be so, and yet that won’t account 
for my being of value,” chimed in another 
stout, dull volume. “I heard some one say 
that I was worth between two and three 
hundred pounds, more than all the novels 
put together,” said he contemptuously ; “ yet 
I have nothing peculiar in binding or type, 
and it cannot be for what is inside me, for 
he also said that it is all locked up in a lan- 
guage which no one can read, for every one 
who used to speak it is now dead. I think 
I must be a relation of those large thick 
books in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin which 
stand on the shelves opposite, for he said 
that I, too, was a Bible, and that a missionary 
had written me in this language for the use 


| of the poor Indians.” 
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“You can judge how they value me,” said 
an open missal lying under a glass case, “ by 
the care they take of me. I am always kept 
locked up here, and never a leaf turned over 
unless it is to show some one another of these 
illuminated letters. No doubt it is for what 
is inside us that we are valued, and not for 
the outside. It cannot be for either binding 


or print, for my binding is gone, and I never 
was printed at all. I was written by hand 
entirely, by some old monks long, long ago. 
Yes, it is for the inside they value us, and I 
am the most valuable of all because I am the 
only one with these lovely colours on my 


es. 

“Well,” said a novel, who had been quietly 
listening whilst the others talked, “I don’t 
think any of you are right, and I think your 
ideas very vulgar ; you judge everything by 
money, you think yourselves of value because 
some one would give a number of pieces of 
gold for you. You may despise us as you 
like, but we are not so vulgar as that. We 
don’t pride ourselves on what we are worth ; 
we like to go about giving pleasure, and the 
more we go out the more we feel we are 
valued ; just the opposite of those who think 
they are prized because they are under lock 
and key,” with a sneer at the missal. 

“ Well,” responded the dictionary, “I am 
used the most frequently of you all, and yet 
I know I am not valuable; no one would 

ive any gold for me,I am only useful, but 

know I am that because there are so many 
copies of me wanted. I have been printed 
over and over again. I help people to under- 
stand what they read in other books.” 

“If you reckon by the number of times 
you have been printed,” said Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “just look at me; there are 
very few that can come up to me.” 

“Except me,” said a “ De Imitatione.” “I 
believe my record is even higher.” 

Lying on the table in the middle of the 
room was asmall shabby book, bound in dull 
dark leather; it was lying open, and its 
leaves were discoloured with use, plentifully 
scored with lines and covered with notes. It 
did not belong to the library, it was a Bible 
left by one of the readers, a tall, strong 
young man, who had brought it in his pocket, 
and it was with some surprise that it listened 
to the remarks of those upon the shelves. 
When the dictionary raised its plea of use- 
fulness, it gathered its courage together and 
ventured to make a remark. 

“T trust you will forgive a stranger,” it 
began, “for joining in your discussion. I 
have been much interested in what has been 





said, and though I do not belong to this 
library, I should like to say that I think the 
dictionary is right, and that use is the greatest 
value in a book.” 

At this the leaves of the novels fluttered 
joyfully, for who went out so often as they ? 

“T don’t know how you will prove that,” 
said a volume who had not spoken hitherto. 
“T am full of quite as much information as 
most of my fellows, and such helpful informa- 
tion too, all about the powers of nature, 
dynamics, hydrostatics, chemistry, optics, and 
all sorts of useful things, and yet 1 am very 
little used.” 

“ And I,” said another, “am oecupied with 
human nature, anatomy, physiology, health 
and disease. What can they want more use- 
ful than that, I should like to know? And yet 
it is one in a hundred who reads me.” 

* And no wonder,” broke in the encyclo- 
peedia, “for all your information is too anti- 
quated. They prefer to read me, for I give 
them all the newest facts; you forget that 
knowledge progresses, and what they would 
learn from you is all wrong nowadays.” 

Again the novels. rejoiced, they had felt 
secretly a little uneasy at their youth, but 
after this they saw that youth, not age, was 
an advantage. But here the stranger was 
able to join in once more. 

“Yes, you are right ; newness of informa- 
tion is one cause of usefulness, but there are 
some truths which are ever old, though evér 
new, so itis not that solely. Neither does 
size add to usefulness, for by their own con- 
fession the large books are very little used. 
It clearly depends on the contents ; but again 
I observe that it is not the age of the inside 
that makes us of service, or the missal would 
be consulted more frequently ; neither does 
the beauty of the folio’s binding attract more 
than a passing admiration. No, my friends, 
it is not the age of our print, but the eternal 
truths of which it tells;not the beauty of our 
binding, but of the thoughts which it en- 
closes ; not the freshness of our information, 
but its everlasting truth ; not its age, but its 
never-ending newness. You must excuse my 
saying, that of all books there is none so 
highly valued as those of my family ; none 
so constantly used as a Bible.” 

“Qh! oh!” sneered the disappointed 
novels, “that’s a fine idea! Why, there is 
not a single member of your family on the 
shelves, except those in languages which no 
one can read ; and you expect us to believe 
that you are more prized than we are, who 
are never allowed a moment’s rest, but are 
wanted here, there, and everywhere.” 
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“It is because every reader has one of his | lead them to Him. You must judge me by 


own that no one wants to borrow a copy,” 
replied the Bible. ‘ More copies of me are 
distributed every year than of the ‘De Imi- 
tatione’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ put 
together, and we are read daily, whereas, 
when you have been once read, you are flung 
on one side, or only kept to be consulted at 
rare intervals.” 

“Please not to forget that you owe some- 
thing tous,” said a commentary in so many 
volumes that it entirely filled one shelf. 

“IT am not very sure that I do,” said the 
Bible. “I am so simply written that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err in 
understanding me ; those who search me will 
find all things necessary for eternal life with- 
out your help, for you often put darkness 
for light in your attempts to explain what is 
quite clear already.” 

“ But nobody does search you nowadays,” 
said one of the novels. “I am what is called 
a theological novel, and they much prefer to 
read me ; there is great interest in theology, 
I grant, but no religion. You are much too 
direct to suit the modern taste ; no one wants 
religion, only just a delicate flavour of the- 
ology in their reading, just sufficient to quiet 
the conscience, and make them feel that they 
are religious, without giving them the trouble 
of being so.” 

“ In saying that, you remind me of another 
argument which proves my value,” said the 
Bible. “It may be that 1 am neglected by 
some, but anyway, I am written about and 
wrangled over on all sides, and but for me, 
many of you would never have had any 
being. I have given rise to half the litera- 
ture of the world.” 

“Yes,” laughed one of the latest comers 
still uncut, “ you are so full of blunders, it 
needs us to set your errors straight. You 
say such extraordinary things, and talk of 
science, and you know nothing at all about 
it, as my pages will soon show.” 

“And your facts are all wrong, too,” said 
a history. “ Any one who reads me will soon 
see you are full of mistakes.” 

“They may think so,” rejoined the Bible. 
“As for me, I am content to wait; many 
things which now seem contradictory will 
one day become clear ; every day is bringing 
something to light which shows that others, 
and not I, have made the mistakes. As for 
me, I am not anxious about those things, as 
it is not my purpose to teach science or his- 
tory, but only to help men to lead better lives, 
to comfort them in trouble, to strengthen 
them in weakness. to tell them of God, and 





my purpose, and how I accomplish it.” 

“A queer sort of one you are to teach men 
the truth, when you are so wrong yourself,” 
scoffed the number of a current magazine 
which lay near it on the table. “I know you 
claim a sort of divine authority for all you 
say, but I contain an article which disposes 
of all your vaunted inspiration ; it won't do 
to boast of that now, else how about Jephtha 
and his daughter, and Jael and Sisera? Fine 
sort of doings these in a book which professes 
to teach morality !” 

“And what about the flood ?” said an- 
other of the magazines, “and the Gadarene 
miracle ?” 

“If you cared more for the truth of 
eternal principles than for the fleeting in- 
terests of your monthly readers,” said the 
Bible, “you would remember that ‘a tree 
should be judged by its fruits.’ My fruit is 
seen in the lives of those who live by me, 
and I should like to know what help or com- 
fort it is to any one to speculate, as you do, 
on points which are quite secondary to my 
purpose of helping men to lead higher, holier 
lives.” 

“But our point is that your purpose is 
vitiated because of the uncrustworthy na- 
ture of your contents,” replied a work just 
issued from the press. “If there’s a mis- 
take here and an interpolation there, and 
this can be smoothed over and that explained 
away, how about the credibility of your wit- 
ness? If one part is wrong, why not an- 
other? And what is there left that we 
can believe? What right have you to put 
yourself on a pedestal and pretend to pre- 
eminence ?” 

“T am quite content,” said the Bible, “to 
be judged as t> my literary merits in the 
same way as any other literary work, and 
quite convinced that the more I am examined 
the more my truth will be vindicated. But 
I must repeat that my purpose is an ethical 
one. I profess to teach all things necessary 
to salvation, and it is not necessary to sal- 
vation to know whether the earth was made 
in one day or twenty thousand years, whether 
the flood covered a single country or the 
whole world, whether our Lord caused the 
pigs to fly violently down a steep place into 
the deep or only took advantage of a coinci- 
dence to quiet the mind and restore the 
confidence of a lunatic. I claim to be judged 
by an ethical standard; compare me with 
the highest of all other books and you will 
be obliged to admit that the gap in spiritual 


| elevation which separates us is tremendous.” 
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«Tt seems to me very queer,” grumbled a 
work on the exact sciences, “to teach truth 
by means of untruth.” 

“The untruth has yet to be proved,” 
mildly suggested the Bible. “ As time goes 
on you will find that each new-comer 
amongst you confirms some fresh point of 
my story. Meanwhile I achieve my purpose. 
Long before most of you came into being, 
I was read, not for my history or my science 
but for my moral and spiritual teaching, and 
it is su still; my purpose remains unaltered 
by anything you have said or can say.” 

The novels, who had been feeling rather 
left out in the cold during this last phase of 
the discussion, now joined in, to advance a 
new claim to superiority. 

“That is what we have said all along ; we 
must be judged by what we accomplish. It 
seems to us that half of you are written 
to contradict what the other half has said ; 
now we don’t profess to deal with real people 
or real events, except so far as it suits us ; 
we have a purpose: we are an answer to the 
wish— 

“ 0, wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us,”’ 
and so I think we may claim to be allies of 
the Bible.” 

“Tn so far as you show men themselves, 
and teach them their own weaknesses, we 
gladly accept your aid,” he replied; “but it 
is to be lamented that many among you 
forget to show them that weakness is too 
often wickedness.” 

“ But that would not be pleasant, and our 
object is to please. We should not go out 
half so often if we delighted, as you seem to 
do, in making men miserable. We spend 
our lives in cheering men and helping them 
to forget the dark side of life. 1 was up all 
last night,” said a stout yellow-back, “amus- 
ing a poor young fellow who came home 
from a card party with empty pockets. A 
cosy arm-chair, a bright fire, a strong glass of 
brandy-and-water, and I, helped to drive it 
out of his mind, and when he went to bed 
he had forgotten all about it.” 

“Yes,” said a second novel, “I know that 
young man.” 

“ And I, too,” said another. ‘“ Many of 
us have spent the night with him on such 
occasions.” With a flutter of conscious pride 
he added, “I think we can fairly claim to 
have a purpose, and to have accomplished it, 
too, though we did not make him miserable.” 

“Perhaps it would have been better if you 
had,” began the Bible, but before another 
word could be said the books were all startled 





by the familiar sound uf keys rattling in the 
door ; it was flung open, and the librarian 
entered, accompanied by a tall young man 
with a strong, firm face, whom they recog- 
nised as having spent some hours in the 
library that afternoon. He stepped eagerly 
forward to the table where lay the open 
Bible, exclaiming, 

“TI am glad to find my Bible again! 1 
would rather lose all I possess than this one 
book. It is the joy and rejoicing of my 
heart, and worth more than all yours put 
together,” said he, turning to the librarian. 

At this the library books straightened them- 
selves and drew their leaves together in 
disgust, but were a little comforted when 
the librarian replied, 

“Well, it ain’t much to look at, any way, 
and it wouldn’t fetch half as much as many 
a one on these shelves.” 

“Very likely,” said the young man, “ but 
for all that I would not part with it. It is 
endeared to me by many memories. This 
copy belonged to my father; his mother 
gave it him long years ago, when he was 
quite a little boy, and after his death it came 
to me.” 

“Oh, if that’s it, I can understand it, 
though Bibles are cheap as dirt nowadays,” 
said the librarian. 


“Say, rather, cheap as bread,” suggested 
the young man, “for, like bread, they are 
within reach of every one, the true bread of 
life, the only words that can feed the spirit 


of man. The books you have here may in- 
form the mind, may train the intellect, and 
even quicken the moral sense, but this one 
book is more powerful than them all, for it 
alone can inspire men, and give them a suffi- 
cient motive to rise above themselves, to 
make of their dead selves a stepping-stone 
to higher things.” 

“You may well say that,” admitted the 
librarian ; “we had one here, a mere wreck 
for years through drink ; a clever man, too ; 
used to write a good deal, one of our most 
regular readers, knew half the books by heart 
as you may say, and yet he couldn't give up 
the drink. He got gradually shabbier and 
shabbier, his walk more shaky and his nose 
more red; then I missed him for some 
weeks, and when he came back he was a 
changed man. He was still shaky, it is true, 
and not altogether steady on his pins, but 
there was a different air about him, a sense 
of self-respect which he didn’t wear before, 
and he’s gone on improving ever sinee. I 
once asked him if he’d been ill that time 
when he was away. ‘Yes, thank God,’ he 
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replied, and seeing me look rather surprised, 
he' went on to explain, ‘I shall always thank 
God for that illness, for it ‘taught me to 
know and love my Bible above all things.’” 
“He is not the only one to whom that 
book has been precious,” said the young 
man ; “few men had a harder life than my 
dear father, yet many a time would he say 
that his Bible was better to him than thou- 
sands of gold and silver, and that when he 
had very little of either. He did not always 
think so; as a young man he used to delight 
in picking holes in its history, and scoffing at 
its teaching. He was a clever man, conver- 
sant with most of the works you have here, 
and he made a very profitable use of his 
knowledge and his pen, for scepticism was 
fashionable, and it paid to abuse the Bible. 
But the expression of these opinions cost 
him his employment, and he was reduced to 
living upon his literary earnings. Upon these 
he might have done very well but that un- 
expectedly he found he could write no more 
in the same strain as formerly. ‘The en- 
trance of Thy word giveth light,’ and by its 
light he saw that he had been living in utter 
neglect of one side of life, ‘of the soul which 
is bound up in the bundle of life with the 
Lord his God.’ From that hour the book 





became a lamp unto his feet and a light unto 
his path, and though my mother’s health was 
failing and poverty pressed us sorely, he 
never swerved from his love of his Bible, 
His last moments were spent over its pages, 
his last words were a witness to its quicken- 
ing power, and he died with the testimony 
on his lips, ‘This is my comfort in my afilic- 
tion, for Thy word hath quickened me,’ 
But I must go,” he added, “now I have 
found what I was looking for. I have pro- 
mised to read to-night to a friend who is 
passing through the valley of the’ shadow of 
death ; no words but these can give that true 
peace which enables a man to meet death 
calmly and in the sure and certain hope of 
resurrection to a life hereafter.” 

So saying, they quitted the library. The 
key turned again in the door, and the books 
were left once more in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the room until the morning. But 
the discussion was not resumed. Even the 
novels felt it wiser to be content with their 
popularity, and not advance doubtful claims 
to superiority over their fellows, since the 
only point on which all were-likely to agree 
was in mutual congratulations that so im- 
portant a rival as the Bible had proved to be 
was no longer in their midst. 





HOW 


LONG? 


ate the long hours come and go, 
Although I strive, by faith and prayer, 
To do the duties that I know, 
And bear the cross He bids me bear ; 
Oh, are there many miles to tread 
Before my home appears in sight ? 
And are there many tears to shed 
Ere you and I shall meet in Light ? 


A little joy in doing still 


The work you bade me do for Him; 
A tender gladness when I fill 

Some empty chalice to the brim ; 
And thus my days are passing here, 

With gleams of hope and glory blest, 
But is the moment drawing near 

When you and I shall meet in Rest ? 


No answer yet; I only wait, 
And see, through mists of doubt and sin, 
A glimmer of the golden gate 
That opened wide to let you in; 
When that great Light, which men call Death, 
Strikes through the gloom, and stills the strife, 
Then comes a hush,—a fleeting breath,— 
And you and I shall meet in Life. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Avruor or ‘‘A Wixpow 1n Turvms,’’ Ero. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


OW had the Egyptian been spirited here 
from the Spittal? I did not ask the 
question. To interest myself in Babbie at 
that dire hour of Margaret’s life would have 
been as impossible to me as to sit down to a 
book. To others, however, it is only an old 
woman on whom the parlour door of the 
manse has closed, only a garrulous dominic 
that is in pain outside it. Your eyes are on 
the young wife. 

When Babbie was plucked off the hill she 
thought as little as Gavin that her captor 
was Rob Dow. Close as he was to her he 
was unrecognizable until she screamed the 
second time, when he pressed her to the 
ground and tied his neckerchief over her 
mouth. Then, in the moment that power of 
utterance was taken from her, she saw the 
face that had startled her at Nanny’s win- 
dow. Half carried, she was borne forward 
rapidly until someone seemed to rise out of 
the broom and strike them both. They had 
only run against the doctor’s trap, and hud- 
dling her into it, Dow jumped up beside her. 
He tied her hands together with cord. For 
a time the horse feared the darkness in front 
more than the lash behind, but when the 
rains became terrific it rushed ahead wildly, 
probably with its eyes shut. 

In three minutes Babbie went through all 
the degrees of fear. In the first she thought 
Lord Rintoul had kidnapped her, but no 
sooner had her captor resolved himself into 
Dow, drunk with the events of the day 
and night, than in the earl’s hands would 
have lain safety. Next, Dow was forgotten 
in the dread of a sudden death which he 
must share, and lastly, the rain seemed to be 
driving all other horrors back, that it might 
have her for its own. Her perils increased 
to the unbearable as quickly as an iron in 
the fire passes through the various stages 
between warmth and white heat. Then she 
had to do something, and as she could not 
cry out she flung herself from the dog-cart. 
She fell heavily in Caddam wood, but the 
rain would not let her lie there stunned. It 
beat her back to consciousness, and she sat 
up on her knees and listened breathlessly, 
staring in the direction the trap had taken, 
as if her eyes could help her ears. 

All night, I have said, the rain poured, 





but those charges only rode down the deluge 
at intervals, as now and again one wave 
greater than the others stalks over the sea. 
In the first lull it appeared to Babbie that the 
storm had swept by, leaving her to Dow. 
Now she heard the rubbing of the branches 
and felt the torn leaves falling on her gown. 
She rose to feel her way out of the wood 
with her bound hands, then sank in terror, 
for some one had called her name. Next 
moment she was up again, for the voice was 
Gavin’s, who was hurrying after her, as he 
thought, down Windyghoul. He was no 
farther away than a whisper might have 
carried on a still night, but she dared not 
pursue him, for already Dow was coming 
back. She could not see him, but she heard 
the horse whinny and the rocking of the 
dog-cart. Dow was nowat the brute’s head, 
and probably it tried to bite him, for he 
struck it, crying : 

“Would you? Stand still till I find her. 
I heard her move this minute.” 

Babbie crouched upon a big stone, and sat 
motionless while he groped for her. Her 
breathing might have been tied now as well 
as her mouth. She heard him feeling for 
her, first with his feet and then with his 
hands, and swearing when his head struck 
against a tree. 

“T ken you're within hearing,” he mut- 
tered, “and I'll hae you yet. I have a gully- 
knife in my hand. Listen!” 

He severed a whin stalk with the knife, 
and Babbie seemed to see the gleam of the 
blade. 

“What do I mean by wanting to kill 
you?” he said, as if she had asked the 
question. “Do you no’ ken wha said to 
me, ‘Kill this woman’? It was the Lord. 
‘I winna kill her,’ I said, ‘but I'll cart her 
outo’ the country.’ ‘Kill her,’ says he; ‘why 
encumbereth she the ground ?’” 

He resumed his search, but with new 
tactics. “I see you now,” he would cry, 
and rush forward, perhaps to within a yard 
of her. Then she must have screamed had 
she had the power. When he tied that 
neckerchief round her mouth he may have 
saved her life. 

Then came the second hurricane of rain, 
so appalling that had Babbie’s hands been 
free she would have pressed them to her 
ears. For a full minute she forgot Dow’s 
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presence. A living thing touched her face. 
The horse had found her. She drew back, 
but its frightened head pressed heavily on 
her shoulder. She rose and tried to steal 
away, but the brute followed, and as the 
rain suddenly exhausted itself she heard 
ne dragging of the dog-cart. She had to 
halt. 

Again she heard Dow’s voice. Perhaps he 
had been speaking throughout the roar of 
the rain. If so it had made him deaf to his 
own words. He groped for the horse’s head, 
and presently his hand touched Babbie’s 
dress, then recoiled from it, so suddenly 
had he found her. No sound escaped him, 
and she was beginning to think it possible 
that he had mistaken her for a bush, when 
his hand went over her face. He was making 
sure of his discovery. 

*The Lord has delivered you into my 
hands!” he said in a low voice, with some 
awe in it. Then he pulled her to the ground 
and sitting down beside her, rocked himself 
backwards and forwards, his hands round 
his knees. She would have bartered the 
world for power to speak to him. 

“He wouldna hear o’ my just carting you 
to some other country-side,” he said confi- 
dentially. ‘ ‘The devil would just blaw her 
back again,’ says he, ‘therefore kill her.’ 
‘ And if I kill her,’ I says, ‘ they'll hang me.’ 
‘You can hang yoursel’,’ says he. ‘ What 
wi’? I speirs. ‘With the reins o’ the dog- 
cart,’ says he. ‘They would break,’ says I. 
‘ Weel, weel,’ says he, ‘though they do hang 
you, nobody’ll miss you.’ ‘ That’s true,’ says 
I, ‘and you are a just God.’” 

He stood up and confronted her. 

“Prisoner at the bar,” he said, “hae ye 
enything to say why sentence of death 
shouldna be pronounced against you? She 
doesna answer. She kens death is her 
deserts.” 

By this time he had forgotten probably 
why his victim was dumb. 

“Prisoner at the bar, hand back to me the 
soul o’ Gavin Dishart. You winna? Did 
the devil, your master, summon you to him 
and say, ‘ Either that noble man or me maun 
leave Thrums’? He did. And did you or 
did you no drag that minister, when under 
your spell, to the hill, and there marry him 
ower the tongs? Youdid. Witnesses, Rob 
Dow and Tammas Whamond.” 

She was moving from him on her knees, 
meaning when out of arm’s reach to make a 
dash for life. 

“Sit down,” he grumbled, “or how can 
you expect a fair trial? Prisoner at the 





bar, you have been found guilty of witch. 
craft.” 

For the first time his voice faltered. 

“That’s the difficulty, for witches canng 
die, except by burning or drowning. There's 
no blood in you for my knife, and your neck 
wouldna twist. Your master has brocht the 
rain to put out a’ the fires, and we'll hae to 
wait till it runs into a pool deep enough to 
drown you. 

“T wonder at you, God. Do you believe 
her master’ll mak’ the pool for her? He'll 
rather stop his rain. Mr. Dishart said you 
was mair powerful than the devil, but it 
doesna look like it. If you had the power, 
how did you no stop this woman frae work- 
ing her will on the minister? You kent what 
she was doing, for you ken a’ thing. Mr. 
Dishart says you ken a’ thing. If you do, 
the mair shame to you. Would a shep 
herd, that could help it, let dogs worry his 
sheep? Killher! It’s fine to ery ‘kill her, 
but whaur’s the bon-fire, whaur’s the pool 
You that made the heaven and the earth and 
all that in them is, can you no set fire to 
some wet whins, or change this stane into a 
mill-dam ?” 

He struck the stone with his fist, and 
then gave a cry of exultation. He raised 
the great slab in his arms and flung it from 
him. In that moment Babbie might have 
run away, but she fainted. Almost simul- 
taneously with Dow, she knew that this was 
the stone which covered the Caddam well. 
When she came to, Dow was speaking, and 
his voice had become solemn. 

“You said your master was mair powerful 
than mine, and I said it too, and all the 
time you was sitting here wi’ the very pool 
aneath you that I have been praying for. 
Listen !” 

He dropped a stone into the well, and she 
heard it strike the water. 

“What are you shaking at?” he said in 
reproof. ‘ Was it no yoursel’ that chose the 
spot? Lassie, say your prayers. Are you 
saying them ?” 

He put his hand over her face to feel if 
her lips were moving, and tore off the neck- 
erchief. 

And then again the rain came between 
them. In that rain one could not think. 
Babbie did not know that she had bitten 
through the string that tied her hands. She 
planned.no escape. But she flung herself at 
the place where Dow had been standing. He 
was no longer there, and she fell heavily, and 
was on her feet again in an instant and run- 
ning recklessly. Trees intercepted her, and 
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she thought they were Dow, and wrestled 
with them. By-and-by she fell into Windy- 
ghoul, and there she crouched until all her 
senses were restored to her, when she re- 
membered that she had been married lately. 

How long Dow was in discovering that she 
had escaped, and whether he searched for her, 
no one knows. After a time he jumped 
into the dog-cart again, and drove aimlessly 
through the rain. That wild journey pro- 
bably lasted two hours, and only came to an 
abrupt end when a tree fell upon the trap. 
The horse galloped off, but one of Dow’s 
legs was beneath the tree, not breaking it, 
scarcely hurting it, but so that he was held 
prisoner. A night and day passed and he 
believed that he must die, but even in this 
plight he did not forget the man he loved. 
He found a piece of slate, and in the dark- 
ness cut these words on it with his knife, 
“Me being about to die, I solemnly swear I 
didna see the minister marrying an Egyptian 
on the hill this nicht. Signed, Rob Dow.” 


This document he put in his pocket, and so 
oe proof of what he was perjuring 
imself to deny. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE Egyptian was mournful in Windy- 
ghoul, up which she had once danced and 
sung ; but you must not think that she still 
feared Dow. I felt McKenzie’s clutch on 
my arm for hours after he left me, but she 
was far braver than I; indeed, dangers at 
which I should have shut my eyes only made 
hers gleam, and I suppose. it was sheer love 
of them that first made her play the coquette 
with Gavin. If she cried now it was not 
for herself, it was because she thought she 
had destroyed him. Could I have gone to 
her then and said that Gavin wanted to blot 
out the gypsy wedding, that throbbing little 
breast would have frozen at once, and the 
drooping head would have been proud again, 
and she would have gone away for ever with- 
out another tear. 

What do Isay ? Iam doing a wrong to the 
love these two bore each other. Babbie would 
not have taken so base a message from my 
lips. He would have had to say the words 
to her himself before she believed them his. 
What would he want her to do now ? was 
the only question she asked herself. To 
follow him was useless, for in that rain and 
darkness two people might have searched for 
each other all night in a single field. That 
he would go to the Spittal, thinking her in 





Rintoul’s dog-cart, she did not doubt, and | 


his distress was painful to her to think of. 
But not knowing that the burns were in 
flood, she under-estimated his danger. 

Remembering that the mud-house was 
near, she groped her way to it, meaning to 
pass the night there, but at the gate she 
turned away hastily, hearing from the door 
the voice of a man she did not know to be 
Nanny’s brother. She wandered recklessly 
for a short distance, until the rain began to 
threaten again, and then, falling on her 
knees in the broom, she prayed to God for 
guidance. When she rose, she set off for 
the manse. 


The rain that followed the wedding on the 
hill had brought Margaret to the kitchen. 

“Jean, did you ever hear such arain? It 
is trying to break into the manse.” 

“I canna hear you, ma’am ; is it the rain 
you're feared at ?” 

“ What else could it be?” 

Jean did not answer. 

“T hope the minister won’t leave the 
church, Jean, till this is over ¢” 

“Nobody would daur, ma’am. 
turn the key on them all.” 

Jean forced out these words with difficulty, 
for she knew that the church had been 
empty, and the door locked for an hour. 

“This rain has come as if in answer to the 
minister’s prayer, Jean.” 

“Tt wasna a rain like this they wanted.” 

“Jean, you would not attempt to guide 
the Lord’s hand! The minister will have 
to reprove the people for thinking too much 
of him again, for they will say that he in- 
duced God to send the rain. To-night’s 
meeting will be remembered long in Thrums.” 

Jean shuddered, and said, “ It’s mair like 
an ordinary rain now, ma'am.” 

“But it has put out your fire, and I 
wanted another heater. Perhaps the one I 
have is hot enough, though.” 

Margaret returned to the parlour, and 
from the kitchen Jean could hear the heater 
tilted backward and forward in the box iron ; 
a pleasant, homely sound when there is 
happiness in the house. Soon she heard a 
step outside, however, and it was followed 
by a rough shaking of the kitchen door. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Dishart?” Jean asked, 
nervously. 

“Tt’s me, Tammas Whamond,” the 
centor answered. ‘ Unbar the door.” 

“What do you want? Speak low.” 

“T winna speak low. Let mein. I have 
news for the minister’s mother.” 

“ What news ?” demanded Jean. 


The rain’ll 
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“ Jean Proctor, as chief elder of the kirk, I 
order you to let me in to do my duty.” 

** Whaur’s the minister ?” 

“ He’s a minister no longer. He has mar- 
ried a gypsy woman and run awa’ wi’ her.” 

“You lie, Tammas Whamond. I be- 
lieve ts 

“Your belief’s of no consequence. Open 
the door and let me in to tell your mistress 
what I hae seen.” 

She'll hear it first frae his ain lips if she 
hears it ava. I winna open the door.” 

“Then I'll burst it open.” 

Whamond fiung himself at the door, and 
Jean, her fingers rigid with fear, stood wait- 
ing for its fall. But the rain came to her 
rescue by lashing the precentor until even he 
was forced to run from it. 

“Tl be back again,” he cried. ‘“ Woe to 
you, Jean Proctor, that hae denied your God 
this nicht.” 

“ Who was that speaking to you, Jean ?” 
asked Margaret, re-entering the kitchen. 
Until the rain abated Jean did not attempt 
to answer. 

“T thought it was the precentor’s voice,” 
Margaret said. 

Jean was a poor hand at lying, and she 
stuttered in her answer. 

“There is nothing wrong, is there ?” cried 
Margaret in sudden fright. ‘“ My son - 

“ Nothing, nothing.” 

The words jumped from Jean to save 
Margaret from falling. Now she could not 
take them back.. “I winna believe it o 
him,” said Jean to herself. “Let them say 
what they will, Ill be true to him, and 
when he comes back he'll find her as he left 
her.” 

“Tt was Lang Tammas,” she answered her 
mistress, “ but he just came to say that——” 

* Quick, Jean! what ?” 

“Mr. Dishart has been called to a sick-bed 
in the country, ma’am—to the farm o’ Look 
About You, and as it’s sic a rain he’s to bide 
there a’ nicht.” 

“ And Whamond came through that rain 
to tell me this? How good of him! Was 
there any other message ?” 

“ Just that the minister hoped you would 
go straight to your bed, ma’am,” said Jean, 
thinking to herself, “There can be no great 
sin in giving her one mair happy nicht; it 
may be her last.” 

The two women talked for a short time, 
and then read verse about in the parlour 
from the third chapter of Mark. 

“This is the first night we have been left 
alone in the manse,” Margaret said, as she 





was retiring to her bedroom, “and we must 
not grudge the minister to those who have 
sore need of him. I noticed that you had 
barred the doors.” 

“Ay, they’re barred. Nobody can win in 
the nicht.” 

“Nobody will want in, Jean,” Margaret 
said, smiling. 

*“T dinna ken about that,” answered Jean 
below her breath. “ Ay, ma’am,” she mut- 
tered, “may you sleep for baith o’ us this 
nicht, for I daurna gang to my bed.” 

Jean was both right and wrong, for two 
persons wanted in within the next half hour, 
and she opened the door to both of them. 
The first to come was Babbie. 

So long as women sit up of nights listening 
for a footstep, will they flatten their faces 
at the window though all without be black. 
Jean had not been back in the kitchen for 
two minutes before she raised her blind. Her 
eyes were close to the glass when she saw 
another face almost meet hers, as you may 
touch your reflection in a mirror. But this 
face was not her own. It was white and sad. 
Jean suppressed a cry and let the blind fall, 
as if shutting the lid on some uncanny 
thing. 

“Won't you let me in ?” said a voice that 
might have been only the sob of a rain-beaten 
wind ; “ I am nearly drowned.” 

Jean stood like death ; but her suppliant 
would not pass on. 

‘You are not afraid ?” the voice continued ; 
“raise the blind again, and you will see that 
no one need fear me.” 

At this request Jean’s hands sought each 
other’s company behind her back. 

“Wha are you?” she asked, without stir- 
ring. “Are you——the woman ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Whaur’s the minister ?” 

The rain again became wild, but this time 
it only tore by the manse as if to a conflict 
beyond. 

“ Are you there yet? I daurna let you in 
till ’m sure the mistress is bedded. Gang 
round to the front, and see if there’s ony 
licht burning in the high west window.” 

“There was a light,” the voice said pre- 
sently, “ but it was turned out as I looked.” 

“Then I'll let you in, and God kens I 
mean no wrang by it.” 

Babbie entered shivering, and Jean re- 
barred the door. Then she looked long at 
the woman whom her master loved. Buabbie 
was on her knees at the hearth, holding out 
her hands to the dead fire. 

“ What a pity it’s a fause face !” 
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“Do Llook so false ?” 

“Ts it true? You're no married to him ?” 

“ Yes, it is true.” 

“And yet you look as if you was fond o’ 
him! If you cared for him, how could you 
do it?” 

“That was why I did it.” 

* And him could hae had wha he liked !” 

“T gave up Lord Rintoul for him.” 

“What? Na, na; you're the Egyptian.” 

“You judge me by my dress.” 

“And soaking it is. How you're shiver- 
ing !—what neat fingers !—what bonny little 
feet! I could near believe what you tell 
me. Aff wi’ these rags, and I'll gie you on 
my black frock, if—if you promise me no 
to gang awa’ wi't.” 

So Babbie put on some clothes of Jean’s, 
including the black frock, and stockings and 
shoes. 

“Mr. Dishart cannot be back, Jean,” she 
said, “before morning, and I don’t want his 
mother to see me till he comes.” 

“T wouldna let you near her the nicht, 
though you gaed on your knees tome. But 
whaur is he ?” 

Babbie explained why Gavin had set off 
for the Spittal, but Jean shook her head 
incredulously, saying, “I canna believe you're 
that grand leddy, and yet ilka time I look at 
you I could near believe it.” 

In another minute Jean had something 
else to think of, for there came a loud rap 
upon the front door. 

“It’s Tammas Whamond back again,” she 
moaned, ‘and if the mistress hears she'll tell 
me to let him in.” 

“You shall open to me,” cried a hoarse 
voice. 

“That’s no Tammas’s word,” Jean said in 
bewilderment. 

“It is Lord Rintoul,” Babbie whispered. 

“What? Then it’s truth you telled me !” 

The knocking continued ; a door up-stairs 
opened, and Margaret spoke over the banisters. 
_ “Have you gone to bed, Jean? Some one 
is knocking at the door, and a minute ago I 
thought I heard a carriage stop at the gate. 
Perhaps the farmer has driven Mr. Dishart 
home.” 

“T’m putting on my things, ma’am,” Jean 
answered, then whispered to Babbie, ‘What's 
to be done ?” 

“He won't go away,” Babbie replied. 
“You will have to let him into the parlour, 
Jean. Can she see the door from up there ?” 

“No; but though he was in the parlour ¢” 

“T will go to him there.” 

“Make haste, Jean,” Margaret called. “ If 





it is any persons wanting shelter we must 
give it them on such a night.” 

“ A minute, ma'am,” Jean answered. To 
Babbie she whispered, “ What will I say 
to her ?” 

“JT—I don’t know,” answered Babbie 
ruefully. “Think of something, Jean. But 
open the door now. Stop, let me into the 
parlour first.” 

The two women stole into the parlour. 

“Tell me what will be the result o’ his 
coming here,” entreated Jean. 

“The result,” Babbie said firmly, “ will 
be that he shall go away and leave me here.” 

Margaret heard Jean open the front door, 
speak to some person or persons and show 
them into the parlour. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“ You dare to look me in the face !” 

They were Rintoul’s words. Yet Babbie 
had only ventured to look up because he was 
so long in speaking. His voice was low but 
harsh, like a wheel on which the brake is 
pressed sharply. 

“Tt seems to be more than the man is 
capable of,” he added sourly. 

“Do you think,” Babbie exclaimed, taking 
fire, “that he is afraid of you ?” 

“So it seems; but I will drag him into 
the light, wherever he be skulking.” 

Lord Rintoul strode to the door, and the 
brake was off his tongue already. 

“Go,” said Babbie coldly, “and shout and 
stamp through the house ; you may succeed 
in frightening the women, who are the only 
persons in it,” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ He has gone to the Spittal to see you.” 

“He knew I was on the hill.” 

“ He lost me in the darkness, and thought 
you had run away with me in your trap.” 

“Ha! So he is off to the Spittal to ask 
me to give you back to him.” 

“To compel you,” corrected Babbie. 

“Pooh!” said the earl nervously, “that 
was but mummery on the hill.” 

“Tt was a marriage.” 

“With gypsies for witnesses! Their word 
would count for less than nothing. Babbie, 
I am still in time to save you.” 

“T don’t want to be saved. The marriage 
had witnesses no court could discredit.” 

“ What witnesses ?” 

‘Mr. Mackenzie and yourself.” 

She heard his teeth meet. When next 
she looked at him there were tears in his 
eyes as well as in her own. It was peshaps 
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the first time these two had ever been in close | 


sympathy. Both were grieving for Rintoul. 

“J am so sorry,” Babbie began in a broken 
voice, then stopped because they seemed 
such feeble words. 

“Tf you are sorry,” the earl answered 
eagerly, “it is not yet too late. Mackenzie 
and Isaw nothing. Come away with me, 
Babbie, if only in pity for yourself.” 

* Ah, but I don’t pity myself.” 

*‘ Because this man has blinded you.” 

“No, he has made me see.” 

“This mummery on the hill—— ” 

“Why do you call it so? I believe God 
approved of that marriage, as He could never 
have countenanced yours and mine.” 

“God! I never heard the word on your 
lips before.” 

“T know that.” 

“It is his teaching, doubtless ?” 

“T. 

“ And he told you that to do tome as you 
have done was to be pleasing in God’s sight!” 

“No; he knows it was so evil in God’s 
sight that I shall suffer for it always.” 

“But he has done no wrong, so there is no 
punishment for him ?” 

“Tt is true that he has done no wrong, but 
his punishment will be worse, probably, than 
mine.” 

“That,” said the earl, scoffing, “is not 
just.” 

“Tt is just. He has accepted responsibi- 
lity for my sins by marrying me.” 

“And what form is his punishment to 
take ?” - 

“ For marrying me he will be driven from 
his church and dishonoured in all men’s eyes, 
unless—unless God is more merciful to us 
than we can expect.” 

Her sincerity was so obvious that the earl 
could no longer meet it with sarcasm. 

“Tt is you I pity now,” he said, looking 
wonderingly at her. ‘Do you not see that 
this man has deceived you? Where was his 
boasted purity in meeting you by stealth, as 
he must have been doing, and plotting to 
take you from me ?” 

“Tf you knew him,” Babbie answered, 
“vou would not need to be told that he is 
incapable of that. He thought me an ordi- 
nary gypsy until an hour ago.” 

* And you had so little regard for me that 
you waited until the eve of what was to be 
our marriage, and then laughing at my 
shame, ran off to marry him.” 

“T am not so bad as that,” Babbie answered, 
and told him what had brought her to 
Thrums, “I had no thought but of return- 





ing to you nor he of keeping me from you, 
We had said good-bye at the mud-housg 
door—— and then we heard your voice,” 

“And my voice was so horrible to you 
that it drove you to this!” 

‘TI love him so much.” 

What more could Babbie answer? These 
words told him that, if love commands, home, 


the friendships of a life-time, kindnesses jp. | 


calculable are at once as nought. Nothing 
is so cruel as love if a rival challenge it to 
combat. 

“Why could you not love me, Babbie? 
said the earl, sadly. “I have done so much 
for you.” 

It was little he had done for her that was 
not selfish. Men are deceived curiously in 
such matters. When they add a new wing 
to their house they do not call the action 
virtue, but if they give to a fellow-creature 
for their own gratification, they demand of 
God a good mark for it. Babbie, however, 
was in no mood to make light of the ear!’s 
gifts, and at his question she shook her head 
sorrowfully. 

“Ts it because I am too—old ?” 

This was the only time he ever spoke of 
his age to her. 

“Oh, no, it is not that,” she replied, 
hastily. “I love Mr. Dishart because 
he loves me, I think.’ 

“ Have I not loved you always ?” 

“Never,” Babbie answered, simply. “If 
you had, perhaps then I should have loved 

ou.” 

“Babbie,” he exclaimed, “if ever man 
loved woman, and showed it by the sacrifices 
he made for her, I x 

“No,” Babbie said, “ you don’t understand 
what it is. Ah! I did not mean to hurt you.” 

“Tf I don’t know what it is, what is it ?” 
he asked, almost humbly. “I scarcely know 
you, now.” 

“ That is it,” said Babbie. 

She gave him back his ring, and then he 
broke down pitifully. Doubtless there was 
good in him, but I saw him only once, and 
with nothing to contrast against his senile 
passion I may not now attempt to breathe 
life into the dust of it. These were the last 
words that passed between him and Babbie:— 

“There was nothing,” he said, wistfully, 
“in this wide world that you could not have 
had by asking me for it. Was not that 
love ?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘ What right have 
I to everything I cry for ?” 

“You should never have had a care had 
you married me. That is love.” 
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“It is not. I want to share my hus»and’s 
cares as I expect him to share mine.” 

“J would have humoured you in every- 
thing.” 

“You always did—as if a woman’s mind 
were for laughing at like a baby’s passions.” 

“You had your passions, too, Babbie. 
Yet did I ever chide you for them? That 
was love.” 

“No, it was contempt. Oh,” she cried, 
passionately, ‘what have not you men to 
answer for who talk of love to a woman when 
her face is all you know of her, and her pas- 
sions, her aspirations, are for kissing to sleep, 
her very soul a plaything. I tell you, Lord 
Rintoul, and it isall the message I send back 
to the gentlemen at the Spittal who made 
love to me behind your back, that this is a 
poor folly, and well calculated to rouse the 
wrath of God.” 

Now Jean’s ear had been to the parlour 
keyhole for a time, but some message she 
had to take to Margaret, and what she risked 
saying was this, 

“It’s Lord Rintoul and a party that has 
been catched in the rain, and he would be 
obliged to you if you could gie his bride 
shelter for the nicht.” 

Thus the distracted servant thought to 
keep Margaret’s mind at rest until Gavin 
came back. 

“Lord Rintoul!” exclaimed Margaret. 
What a pity Gavin has missed him! Of 
course she can stay here. Did you say I had 
gone to bed? I should not know what to 
say to a lord. But ask her to come up to 
me after he has gone. And, Jean, is the par- 
lour looking tidy ?” 

Lord Rintoul having departed, Jean told 
Babbie how she had accounted to Margaret 
for his visit. ‘And she telled the to gie 
you dry claethes and her compliments, and 
ee you gang up to the bedroom and see 

er?” 

Very slowly Babbie climbed the stairs. I 
suppose she is the only person who was ever 
afraid of Margaret. Her first knock on the 
bedroom door was so soft that Margaret, 
who was sitting up in bed, did not hear it. 
When Babbie entered the room Margaret’s 
first thought was that there could be no 
other so beautiful as this, and her second was 
that the stranger seemed even more timid 
than herself. After a few minutes’ talk she 
laid aside her primness, a weapon she had 
drawn in self-defence lest this fine lady 
should not understand the grandeur of a 
manse, and at a “Call me, Babbie, won't 
you ?” she smiled. 





“That is what some other person calls 
you!” said Margaret, archly. “Do you know 
that he took twenty minutes to say good- 
night? My dear,” she added hastily, mis- 
interpreting Babbie’s silence, “I should have 
been sorry had he taken one second less. 
Every tick of the clock was a gossip, telling 
me how he loves you.” 

In the dim light a face that begged for pity 
was turned to Margaret. 

“He does love you, Babbie?” she asked, 
suddenly doubtful. 

Babbie turned away her face, then shook 
her head. 

* But you love him ?” 

Again Babbie shook her head. 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Margaret, in dis- 
tress, “if this is so, are you not afraid to 
marry him ?” 

She knew now that Babbie was crying, but 
she did not know why Babbie could not look 
her in the face. 

“ There may be times,” Babbie said, most 
woeful now that she had not married Rintoul, 
“when it is best to marry a man though we 
do not love him.” 

“You are wrong, Babbie,” Margaret an- 
swered gravely; “if I know anything at all, 
it is that,” 

“Tt may be best for others.” 

“Do you mean for one other?” Margaret 
asked, and the girl bowed her head. “Ah, 
Babbie, you speak like a child.” 

“You do not understand.” 

“T do not need to be told the circumstances 
to know this, that if two people love each 
other, neither has any right to give the other 
u “hog 
Babbie turned impulsively to cast herself 
on the mercy of Gavin’s mother, but no word 
could she say ; a hot tear fell from her eyes 
upon the coverlet, and then she looked at the 
door as if to run away. 

“But I have been too inquisitive,” Mar- 
garet began ; whereupon Babbie cried, “Oh no, 
no, no: you are very good. I have no one 
who cares whether I do right or wrong.” 

“ Your parents——” 

“T have had none since I was a child.” 

“It is the more reason why I should be 
your friend,” Margaret said, taking the girl’s 
hand. 

“You do not know what you are saying. 
You cannot be my friend.” 

“Yes, dear, I love youalready. You have 
a good face, Babbie, as well as a beautiful 
one.” 

Babbie could remain in the room no longer. 
She bade Margaret good night and bent for- 
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ward to kiss her, then drew back like a Judas 
ashamed. 

“Why did you not kiss me?” Margaret 
asked in surprise, but poor Babbie walked 
out of the room without answering. 

Of what occurred at the manse on the fol- 
lowing day until I reached it, I need tell little 
more. When Babbie was tending Sam'l 
Fairweather’s child in the Tenements she 
learned of the flood in Glen Quharity, and 
that the greater part of the congregation had 
set off to the assistance of the farmers, but 
fearful as this made her for Gavin’s safety 
she kept the new anxiety from his mother. 
Deceived by another story of Jean’s, Mar- 
garet was the one happy person in the house. 

“T believe you had only a lover’s quarrel 
with Lord Rintoul last night,” she said to 
Babbie in the afternoon. “Ah, you see I can 
guess what is taking you to the window so 
often. You must not think him long in com- 
ing for you. I can assure you that the rain 
which keeps my son from me must be suffi- 
ciently severe to separate even true lovers. 
Take an old woman’s example; Babbie. If I 
thought the minister’s absence alarming I 
should be in anguish, but, as itis, my mind is 
so much at ease that, see, I can thread my 
needle,” 

It was in less than an hour after Margaret 
spoke thus tranquilly to Babbie that the pre- 
centor got into the manse. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


UNLEss Andrew Luke, who went toCanada, 
be still above ground, I am now the only sur- 
viver of the few to whom Lang Tammas 
told what passed in the manse parlour after 
the door closed on him and Margaret. With 
the years the others lost the details, but, be- 
fore I forget them, the man who has been 
struck by lightning will look at his arm with- 
out remembering what shrivelled it. There 
even came a time when the scene seemed 
more vivid to methan tothe precentor, though 
that was only after he began to break up. 

“She was never the kind o’ woman,” Wha- 
mond said, “that a body need be nane feared 
at. You can see she is o’ the timid sort. I 
couldna hae selected a woman easier to speak 
bold out to, though I had ta’en my pick o’ 
them.” 

He was a gaunt man, sour and hard, and 
he often paused in his story with a puzzled 
look on his forbidding face. 

“But, man, she was so michty windy o’ him. 
If he had wanted to put a knife into her, I 
believe that woman would just hae telled him 





to take care no to cut his hands. Ay, and 
what innocent-like she was! If she had heard 
enough, afore I saw her, to make her uneasy, 
I could hae begun at once, but here she was, 
shaking my hand and smiling to me, so that 
aye when I tried to speak I gaed through 
ither. Nobody can despise me for it, I tel] 
you, mair than I despise mysel’. 

“T thocht to mysel’, ‘ Let her hae her smile 
out, Tammas Whamond; it’s her hinmost,’ 

“Syne wi’ shame at my cowardiness I tried 
to yoke to my duty as chief elder o’ the kirk, 
and I said to her, as thrawn as I could 
speak, ‘Dinna thank me; I’ve done nothing 
for you.’ 

“*T ken it wasna for me you did it,’ she said, 
‘but for him; but, oh, Mr. Whamond, will 
that make me think the less 0’ you! He's 
my all,’ she says, wi’ that smile back in her 
face, and a look mixed up wi't that said as 
plain, ‘and I need no more.’ I thocht o’ 
saying that some builds their house upon the 
sand, but—dagont, dominie, it’s a solemn 
thing the pride mithers has in their laddies. 
I mind aince my ain mither—what are you 
glowering at, Andrew Luke? Do you think 
I'm greeting ? 

“¢Vou'll sit down, Mr. Whamond,’ she 
says next. 

“*No, I winna,’ I said, angry like. ‘I 
didna come here to sit.’ 

“T could see she thocht I was shy at being in 
the manse-parlour ; ay, and I thocht she was 
pleased at me looking shy. Weel, she took 
my hat out o’ my hand, and she put it on 
the chair at the door, whaur there's aye an 
auld chair in grand houses for the servant to 
sit on at family exercise. 

“¢ You’re aman, Mr. Whamond,’ says she, 
‘that the minister delights to honour, and 
so you'll oblige me by sitting in his own arm- 
chair.’” 

Gavin never quite delighted to honour the 
precentor, of whom he was always a little 
afraid, and perhaps Margaret knew it. But 
you must not think less of her for wanting 
to gratify her son’s chief elder.. She thought, 
too, that he had just done her a service. I 
never yet knew a good woman who did not 
enjoy flattering men she liked. 

“T saw my chance at that,” Whamond 
went on, “and I says to her sternly, ‘In 
worldly position,’ I says, ‘I’m a common 
man, and it’s no for the like o’ such to sit in 
a minister’s chair; but it has been God’s 
will,’ I says, ‘to wrap around me the mantle 
of chief elder o’ the kirk, and if the minister 
falls awa frae grace, it becomes my duty to 
take his place.’ 
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“Tf she had been looking at me she maun 
hae grown feared at that, and syne I could 
hae gone on though my ilka word was a 
knock-down blow. But she was picking 
some things aff the chair to let me down 
on’t. 

*« Tt’s a pair of mittens I’m working for the 
minister,’ she says, and she handed them to 
me. Ay, I tried no to take them, but——oh, 
lads, it’s queer to think how saft I was. 

“*He’s no to ken about them till they’re 
finished,’ she says, terrible fond-like. 

“The words came to my mouth, ‘ They'll 
never be finished,’ and I could hae cursed 
mysel’ for no saying them. I dinnaken how 
it was, but there was something pitiful in 
seeing her take up the mittens and begin 
working cheerily at ane, and me kenning all 
the time that they would never be finished. 
I watched her fingers, and I said to mysel’, 
‘Another stitch, and that maun be your 
last.’ I said that to mysel’ till I thocht it was 
the needle that said it, and I wondered at 
her no’ hearing. 

“Tn the tail o’ the day I says, ‘ You needna 
bother; he'll never wear them,’ and they 
sounded sic words o’ doom that I rose up off 
the chair. Ay, but she took me up wrang, 
and she said, ‘I see you have noticed how 
careless o’ his ain comforts he is, and that in 
his zeal he forgets to put on his mittens 
though they may be in his pocket a’ the 
time. Ay,’ says she, confident-like, ‘ but he 
winna forget these mittens, Mr. Whamond, 
and I'll tell you the reason: it’s because 
they’re his mother’s work.’ 

“T stamped my foot, and she gae me an 
apologetic look, and she says, ‘I canna help 
boasting about his being so fond o’ me.’ 

“ Ay, but here was me saying to mysel’, 
‘Do your duty, Tammas Whamond, you 
sluggard, do your duty,’ and without lifting 
my een frae her fingers I said sternly, ‘ The 
chances are,’ I said, ‘that these mittens will 
never be worn by the hands they are worked 
for.’ 

“You mean,’ says she, ‘that he'll gie 
them awa to some ill-off body, as he gies near 
a’ thing he has? Ay, but there’s one thing 
he never parts wi, and that’s my work. 
There’s a young lady in the manse the now,’ 
says she, ‘that offered to finish the mittens 
for me, but he would value them less if I let 
ony other body put a stitch into them.’ 

“T thocht to mysel’, ‘Tammas Whamond, 
the Lord has opened a door to you, and 
you'll be disgraced for ever if you dinna walk 
straucht in.’ So I rose again, and I says 
boldly this time, ‘Whaur’s that young 





leddy? I hae something to say to her that 
canna be kept waiting.’ 

“**She’s up the stair,’ she says, surprised, 
‘but you canna ken her, Mr. Whamond, for 
she just came last nicht.’ 

“*T ken mair o’ her than you think,’ says 
I; ‘I ken what brocht her here, and I ken 
wha she thinks she is to be married to, and 
I’ve come to tell her that she'll never get 
him.’ 

“ «How no?’ she said, amazed like. 

 * Because,’ said I, wi’ my teeth thegither, 
‘he is already married.’ 

“ Lads, I stood waiting to see her fall, and 
when she didna fall I just waited langer, 
thinking she was slow in taking it a’ in. 

“*¢T see you ken wha she is,’ she said, look- 
ing at me, ‘and yet I canna credit your 
news.’ 

“«They’re true,’ I cries. 

“Even if they are,’ says she, considering, 
‘it may be the best thing that could happen 
to baith o’ them.’ 

“‘T sank back in the chair in fair bewilder- 
ment, for I didna ken at that time, as we a’ 
ken now, that she was thinking o’ the earl 
when I was thinking o’ her son. Dominie, 
it looked to me as if the Lord had opened a 
door to me, and syne shut it in my face. 

“Syne wi’ me sitting there in a kind of awe 
of the woman’s simpleness, she began to tell 
me what the minister was like when he was 
a bairn, and I was saying a’ the time to 
mysel’, ‘You're chief elder o’ the kirk, 
Tammas Whamond, and you maun speak 
out the next time she stops to draw breath.’ 
They were terrible sma’, common things she 
telled me, sic as near a’ mithers’ minds about 
their bairns, but the kind o’ holy way she 
said them drove my words down my throat, 
like as if I was some infidel man trying to 
break out wi’ blasphemy in a kirk. 

“<T’ll let you see something,’ says she, 
‘that I ken will interest you.’ She brocht 
it out o’ a drawer, and what do you think it 
was? As sure as death it was no more than 
some 0’ his hair when he was a Jitlin, and 
it was tied up sic carefully in paper that 
you would hae thocht it was some valuable 
thing. 

““¢Mr. Whamond,’ she says solemnly, 
‘you've come thrice to the manse to keep 
me frae being uneasy about my son’s absence, 
and you was the chief instrument under God 
in bringing him to Thrums, and I'll gie you 
a little o’ that hair.’ 

“Dagont, what did I care about his hair? 
and yet tosee her fondling it! I says to 
mysel’, ‘Mrs. Dishart,’ I says to mysel’,‘ I 
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was the chief instrument under God in bring- 
ing him to Thrums, and I’ve come here to 
tell you that I’m to be the chief instrument 
under God in driving him out o’t.’ Ay, but 
when I focht to bring out these words, my 
mouth snecked like a box. 

**Dinna gie me his hair,’ was a’ I could 
say, and I wouldna take it frae her, but she 
laid it in my hand, and—and syne what 
could I do? Ay, it’s easy to speak about 
thae things now, and to wonder how I could 
hae so disgraced the position of chief elder o’ 
the kirk, but I tell you I was near greeting 
for the woman. Call me names, dominie, I 
deserve them all.” 

I did not call Whamond names for being 
unable to break Margaret’s heart. Here isa 
confession I may make. Sometimes I say 
my prayers at night in a hurry, going on my 
knees indeed, but with as little reverence as 
I take a drink of water before jumping into 
bed, and for the same reason, because it is 
my nightly habit. I am only pattering words 
I have by heart to a chair then, and should 
be as well employed writing a comic Bible. 
At such times I pray for the earthly well- 
being of the precentor, though he has been 
dead for many years. He crept into my 


prayers the day he told me this story, and 


was part of them for so long that when they 
are only a recitation he is part of them still. 

“She said to me,” Whamond continued, 
“‘that the women o’ the congregation would 
be fond to handle the hair. Could I tell 
her that the women was waur agin him than 
the men? I shivered to hear her. 

“«¢Syne when they’re a’ sitting breathless 
listening to his preaching,’ she says, ‘they'll 
be able to picture him as a bairn just as I 
often do in the kirk mysel’.’ 

“Andrew Luke, you're sneering at me, 
but I tell you if you had been there and had 
begun to say, ‘He'll preach in our kirk no 
more,’ I would hae struck you. And I’m 
chief elder o’ the kirk. 

“She says, ‘Oh, Mr. Whamond, there’s 
times in the kirk when he is praying and the 
glow on his face is hardly mortal, so that I 
fall a-shaking, wi’ a mixture o’ fear and pride, 
me being his mother; and sinful though I am 
to say it, I canna help thinking at sic times 
that 1 ken what the mother of Jesus had in 
her heart when she found Him in the temple.’ 

“ Dominie, it’s sax-and-twenty years since 
I was made an elder o’ the kirk. I mind the 
day as if it was yestreen. Mr. Carfrae made 
me walk hame wi’ him, and he took me into 
the manse parlour, and he set me in that very 
chair. It was the first time I was ever in the 





manse. Ay, he little thocht that day in his 
earnestness, and | little thocht mysel’ in the 
pride o’ my lusty youth, that the time was 
coming when I would swear in that reverenced 
parlour. I say swear, dominie, for when she 
had finished [ jumped to my feet, and J 
cried, ‘Hell!’ and I lifted up my hat. And 
I was chief elder. 

“She fell back free my oath,” he said, 
“and syne she took my sleeve and speired, 
‘What has come ower you, Mr. Whamond} 
Hae you onything on your mind ?’ 

“¢]’ve sin on it,’ I roared at her. ‘I have 
neglect o’ duty on it. Iam one of them that 
cries “ Lord, Lord,” and yet do not the things 
which He commands. He has pointed out 
the way to me, and I hinna followed it.’ 

“*What is it you hinna done that you 
should hae done?’ she said. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Whamond, if you want my help, it’s yours.’ 

**¢ Your son’s a’ the earth to you,’ I cried, 
‘but my eldership’s as muckle to me. Sax- 
and-twenty years have I been an elder, and 
now I maun gie it up.’ 

‘Wha says that ?’ she speirs. 

“J say it,’ I cried. ‘I’ve shirked my duty. 
I gie up my eldership now. Tammas Wham- 
ond is no langer an elder o’ the kirk.’ Ay, 
and I was chief elder! 

*‘Dominie, I think she began to say that 
when the minister came hame he wouldna 
accept my resignation, but I paid no heed 
to her. You ken what was the sound that 
keeped my lugs frae her words; it was the 
sound o’ a machine coming yont the Tene- 
ments. You ken what was the sicht that 
made me glare through the window instead 
o’ looking at her; it was the sicht o’ Mr. 
Dishart in the machine. I couldna speak, 
but I got my body atween her and the win- 
dow, for I heard shouting, and I couldna 
doubt that it was the folk cursing him. 

“But she heard too, she heard too, and 
she squeezed by me to the window. I couldna 
look out ; I just walked saft-like to the par- 
lour door, but afore I reached it she cried 
joyously— 

“<Tt’s my son come back, and see how fond 
of him they are! They are running at the 
side of the machine, and the laddies are toss- 
ing their bonnets in the air!’ 

“God help you, woman!’ Fsaid to my- 
sel’, ‘it’s no bonnets—it’s stanes and divits 
they’re flinging at him.’ Syne I creeped out 
o’ the manse. Dominie, you mind I passed 
you in the kitchen, and didna say a word ?” 

Yes, I saw the precentor pass through the 
kitchen, with such a face on him as no man 
ever saw him wear again. Since Tammas 
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Whamond died we have had to enlarge the 
Thrums cemetery twice; so it can matter 
not at all to him, and but little to me, what 
you who read think of him. All his life 
children ran from him. He was the dourest, 


the most unlovable man in Thrums. But 
may my right hand wither, and may my 
tongue be cancer-bitten, and may my mind be 
gone into a dry rot, before I forget what he 
did for me and mine that day. 





THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Short Sunday Readings for Mobember. 
By tHe Rev. A. ORROCK JOHNSTON, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


Read Daniel vi.; Rev. ii. 12—17. 
‘$3 KNOW WHERE THOU DWELLEST.”’ 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


WeE scarcely need to be reminded of the 
mighty influence of environment in 
shaping human life and character. We see 
it in others, we feel it in ourselves. The 
influence of a man’s surroundings—his asso- 
ciates, the tone of the society in which his 
lot is cast, the nature of his occupation, the 
kind of temptations that are thrown in his 
way, the uplifting forces that play upon him, 
the presence or absence of struggle, the 
measure of responsibility he has to bear, 
the demands that call into exercise and 
strengthen particular moral qualities—affects 
very powerfully the formation of his cha- 
racter. Yet it is easy to exaggerate the 
mastering power of circumstance, and it may 
be done so as to deaden the sense of respon- 
sibility and weaken the power of will. It 
must be readily granted that as there are 
situations which are highly favourable to a 
Christian life, so there are others which make 
it terribly difficult ; but the Gospel assures 
us that there is no condition in which a pure 
and high-toned life is impossible, in which 
we may not turn hindrances into stepping- 
stones to higher things, wrest victories out 
of difficulties, and become “in all things more 
than conquerors through Him that loved 
us 


It is of vital importance to our moral and 
religious life what attitude we assume to- 
wards circumstance. It is foolish to make 
light of it ; it is enfeebling and perilous un- 
duly to magnify it. In judging ourselves 
we are only too apt to make large allowance 
for its power, finding in it an Te sup- 


ply of excuses for our failures, and laying 

the blame not on our want of singleness of aim 

or our weakness of will, but on the difficulties 

of our position. Often we virtually say, 

“T am tempted of God.” We imagine that 

with a change in our lot we would become 
XXXII—55 





new creatures, Our faith in the power of 
favourable circumstances is as unlimited as 
it is delusive. On the other hand in our 
exacting criticism of others how often do we 
fail to consider the disadvantages and hin- 
drances with which they are handicapped, and 
which make even the visibly imperfect good- 
ness they manifest possible only as the result 
of resolute and incessant struggle. Or per- 
haps in easy indulgence our judgment swings 
to the opposite extreme, and, not from real 
tenderness and sympathy but from moral 
laxity, we are ready lightly to condone in 
others any fault (provided it does not hurt 
ourselves) in excuse of which the mighty 
power of circumstance can be pleaded, and 
so do even greater harm by encouraging 
them to relax moral effort, to be satisfied 
with a low standard, and to justify them- 
selves with the usual plea of moral weak- 
lings—that circumstances are too strong for 
them. 

Of the Christian manner of estimating the 
power of circumstance and of dealing with 
it we find an instructive illustration in the 
message of our Lord to the Church of Per- 
gamos. The distinctive feature of that mes- 
sage, as compared with those to the other 
Churches, is its frank recognition of the 
powerful influence upon men of their en- 
vironment. Its special key-note is given in 
the words, “‘I know where thou dwellest.” To 
say that to a man, as it is said there, implies 
an accurate knowledge of his whole situation 
in its moral and religious aspects, a full 
acknowledgment of the effect of his sur- 
roundings in the way of temptation and 
hindrance, and a readiness either to make 
allowance or to adjust assistance to the ex- 
igencies of the case. 

We find indicated in the message itself at 
least three influences which made a Christian 
life in Pergamos intensely difficult. (1) There 
were abounding allurements to sensual in- 
dulgence. It was a city containing temples 
of most of the heathen deities, situated 
chiefly in two beautiful groves which were 
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virtually consecrated to vice. Profligacy was 
not only practised, but it was sanctioned and 
encouraged by religion. (2) To the seduc- 
tions of sinful pleasure were added the terrors 
of persecution. Already at least one mem 
ber of the Christian community had perished 
by a martyr’s death. (3) Most dangerous 
influence of all, the Church itself was infected 
with a timid and treacherous spirit of com- 
promise. There were fair-spoken men who 
retained the name and joined in the worship 
of the Christians, while they went a long way 
in conforming their conduct to that of the 
heathen. They frequented the sacrificial 
feasts, which made it perilously easy to glide 
into the licentiousness with which they were 
so often closely associated. It was not mere 
occasional inconsistency ; they had adopted 
it as a principle of conduct which they boasted 
of and urged upon others by plausible argu- 
ments as well as by example. “They held 
the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to 
cast a stumbling-block before the children of 
Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols and to 
commit fornication.” They felt the need, as 
such men always do, of having companions 
in their unfaithfulness; and, having found 
some way of sophisticating their own con- 
science, they could not be comfortable with- 


out seeking to sophisticate the consciences of 
their brethren, confusing the distinctness of 
the practical issue that they might shake the 


loyalty of sorelytempted men. In short, 
the forces of evil were so active, so various, 
so subtle, that it is called the place “where 
Satan dwelleth,” nay, ‘“ where Satan’s throne 
is”—a capital city of the kingdom of un- 
righteousness and impurity. 

The abiding value of the message to the 
Christians in Pergamos is that it shows how 
our Lord regards circumstances of the most 
disadvantageous kind, and how he deals with 
men so situated. It expresses the warmest 
sympathy of One who has the most exact 
appreciation of every influence that makes 
their position difficult and painful, but His 
tenderness is not of the enervating and re- 
laxing kind. On the contrary, His attitude 
may seem at first to be almost stern. He 
does not say, “I know how hard must be 
faithfulness in such circumstances, and I am 
therefore willing to make large allowance 
for laxity and shortcoming.” He speaks in 
the character of Him “who has the sharp 
two-edged sword,” from whose mouth comes 
that word of enlightenment and conviction 
which divides sharply between truth and 
falsehood, which cuts through all self-justi- 
fying excuses and all meshes of sophistry by 





which a soul not single-minded may deceive 
itself. It may sound stern, but it is in reality 
kind and helpful. To men in sucha posi- 
tion sympathy that is soft and enfeebling 
would be specially dangerous. What they 
need is sympathy that is bracing and invigo- 
rating. And such is Christ’s. “I know 
where thou dwellest, even where Satan 
dwelleth, and there I have called thee toa 
brave and pure Christian life. I know every 
circumstance that makes that hard, every 
temptation, however secret or subtle, that 
puts a strain upon your loyalty, and sym- 
pathise with you in your daily struggle. 
The task I have set you is a difficult but not 
impossible one. If you are resolved to be 
faithful and true, and refuse to shelter yourself 
behind excuses and compromises, you will 
day by day find My grace sufficient for you. 
Greater is that power of Mine that worketh 
in you than all the powers of the world. 
Rely upon it and useit. The harder the 
task the greater the grace, and the victory 
of the sorely-tempted shall be crowned with 
a special blessedness” 

For those who for the sake of truth and 
purity deny themselves and abstain from the 
sin-tainted pleasure which promises imme- 
diate gratification there is reserved the hid- 
den manna, the food which satisfies and 
invigorates, the manna which was said in 
Jewish legends to taste to each man like the 
food in which he most delighted. To every 
victor in this conflict shall be given the white 
stone of invitation to the Lord’s banquet on 
which he will find written the new name 
which Christ has bestowed on him, which 
expresses the at last perfectly transformed 
character which has been wrought in him by 
all that self-denial and self-discipline and con- 
flict with temptation through which he has 
appropriated Christ’s grace and become what 
he is. No one knows that name but him- 
self; he alone perceives its fitness. Then 
only is the full significance of the struggle 
with unfavourable circumstance revealed to 
him when he receives his reward at Christ’s 
hand, and discovers that that which is pre- 

ared for him is precisely that for which he 
bas been thus prepared. 

“T know where thou dwellest” comes as a 
word of good cheer to all tempted and en- 
during men. Our Lord exactly knows every- 
thing in our nature and in our lot, and keeps 
His eye upon us not to detect failings and 
to condemn, but to sympathise and support. 
Do you find that evil influences are press- 
ing upon you daily, consciously and uncon- 
sciously ? Do you find that the strength of 
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your outward temptations just fits into the 
weakness of your natural temperament? Are 
you forced to live among companions who 
are painfully unsympathetic, whose lives are 
frivolous or whose tone is low? Are you in 
your business frequently coming into col- 
lision with practices which your conscience 
condemns? Is there that in the inherited 
tendencies of your nature which costs you 
many a severe wrestle with yourself and 
many a blush of shame? However difficult, 
or even, at times, desperate, your situation 
may seem to be, take to your heart for your 
encouragement this word of Christ’s, “I 
know where thou dwellest.” 

It is weakening to dwell too much on the 
disadvantages of your surroundings. What- 
ever the power of circumstance, the power of 
Christ is greater if you will throw yourself 
upon it. The Christian Church, producing 


lives that gave a new ideal of saintliness 
to men, grew up in such centres of moral cor- 
ruption as Pergamos, where holiness might 
have seemed impossible. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
Read Job xxix.; St. Luke xii. 13—21. 
‘¢ BECAUSE THEY HAVE NO CHANGES, THEREFORE 
THEY FEAR NOT GOD.”’ 
OHANGE. 


THERE would seem to be an invincible oppo- 
sition between the condition which we most 
eagerly covet for ourselves and that which 
God by His constitution of the world and by 
His constant providence permits us to attain 
to. The highest ambition and the most 
laborious efforts of the great majority of men 
are bent on achieving a position in which 
they will have something that they can enjoy 
with a feeling of permanence and security, 
and they find themselves in a world where 
the whole course of things is against them 
and where change is the universal law. 

We do not dislike change in itself. On 
the contrary we desire it and create it, but 
we wish to control it. We dread it as being 
beyond our control. It comes when we most 
passionately implore it to stay away ; it comes 
not in the dull, leaden-winged hours when 
we would gladly welcome it. It is this sense 
of insecurity from unwelcome change that 
_ at times makes our life so solemn, and, 
indeed, awful. 

The feverish struggle for wealth means 
with most, at least at the beginning, the 
desire to fortify themselves against assaults 
from the rough hand of uninvited and 
dreaded change. 





Yet, amid the vicissitudes of human life, 
there are instances, not a few, in which men 
enjoy a long period of unbroken prosperity. 
Changes pass them by without threatening 
them ; their wealth goes on steadily increas- 
ing; death, or even serious disease, does not 
cross their threshold for many years. There 
is a more testing trial than adversity—a long 
unbroken course of uniform prosperity. The 
Psalmist’s word is plentifully illustrated— 
“Because they have no changes, therefore 
they fear not God.” 

To point to only a few particulars, immu- 
nity from change is apt to produce such 
results as these. 

I. It may produce deadness of conscience. 
A man has slipped into some way of wrong- 
doing. In his private life or in his business 
life there is hidden some secret sin. At first 
his conscience stung him about it. There 
was many a conflict between his accusing 
and self-excusing thoughts, and he was 
compelled to be always defending himself 
to himself. But as time passed he found 
that necessity less and less urgent. His 
business was prospering ; his family was 
thriving ; there was no special check meeting 
him anywhere. Fortune was favouring him, 
and by no outward sign was Providence ex- 
pressing any disapproval of his conduct. 
Continued impunity at last gave him confi- 
dence in wrongdoing. “He saith in his 
heart, God hath forgotten: he hideth his 
face: he will never see it.” He has almost 
brought himself to believing that God is 
conniving at it. “Because he hath no 
changes, therefore he fears not God.” 

Even where there is no wilful sin delibe- 
rately cherished, unbroken prosperity is apt 
to produce dulness of conscience, under 
which there spring up certain rank growths 
of evil in the soul. When a man feels satis- 
fied and secure in his surroundings, he is apt 
to be easily satisfied with himself, and not 
to be too careful as to what habits of thought 
and feeling he may be forming. 

II. One root of bitterness likely to spring 
up in such conditions is a spirit of worldliness. 
What is meant is not the falling into what are 
conventionally called worldly ways, but the 
growth of a spirit which judges of persons 
and things according to a material standard. 
Insensibly the feeling grows up of the great, 
the supreme importanee of those things which 
goto make uptheexternal comfort, the luxury, 
the pride of life, and which win deference 
from men. That which is most worth living 
for seems more and more to resolve itself 
into these things. To have is more than to 
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be. Practically it is felt that a man’s life 
does consist in the things which he possesseth. 
They fill up the whole heart so that there is 
no room for Christ. He is not needed and 
He is not desired. 

From yielding to the spirit of worldliness 
it is a very short way to self-indulgence. In 
the even flow of a prosperous life the means 
of self-indulgence and all temptations to it 
are ready at hand. Instead of asking, What 
noble use can I make of my life? In the 
world of change where nothing lasts, where 
in a few years a man’s very memory will be 
gone and nothing but his work remain, what 
now can I do to make life sweeter and 
brighter and better for those who are around 
me and will come after me !—it is so easy 
for a man to settle down into a life of 
ignoble self-enjoyment, flitting from one pur- 
suit or pleasure to another, with no worthy 
underlying purpose giving unity to the life 
which is meanly frittered away. Opportu- 
nities come and go of making life a genuine fol- 
lowing of Christ, of living as a fellow-worker 
with Him ; and all these higher possibilities 
are being missed. Men pass out of life and 
no one is the better, the wiser, the happier 
for their having been in it. They have 
missed their chance. 

When there are no changes it comes to be 
very natural to say, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years, take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

III. That feeling of security which grows 
out of the absence of change is apt to lessen 
a man’s sense of conscious dependence upon 
God. A man may in a certain vague wa 
acknowledge his dependence, but this is 
very different from the habitual feeling 
that possesses one who has been taught by 
the discipline of change the precariousness 
by which he holds all earthly gifts, who feels 
that moment by moment he simply hangs 
upon God, who from his heart acknowledges 
each new morning life and health as gifts 
fresh from His hand, and at evening’s close 
gives not formal but heartfelt thanks that he 
has been enabled to do his daily duty and 
earn his daily bread. That is not a mere 
sentiment; it is a consciousness which helps 
a man to walk more humbly with God in 
holy conscientiousness, and to keep his whole 
life open to His eye. How often does the 
desire to be independent mean a desire to 
be independent of God! 

When men feel disposed to say with 
Job, “I shall die in my nest,” God’s mes- 
senger of change comes to them as the eagle 
which stirreth up her nest and pulls it to 





pieces that she may drive her young ones 
forth. 

God will not allow stagnation anywhere, 
not even in the holding of His own truth. 
We wish to have Christ’s truth embodied in 
aformula that shall be valid for ever. But 
He has so ordered the course of human 
thought and the changes of human language 
that the form of sound words of one genera- 
tion cannot adequately express the faith of 
the next, and becomes antiquated and even 
false. Men try to impose the power of the 
dead hand upon the mind of the coming gene- 
rations, and to put truth so that dead souls 
can appropriate it. God, who cares more for 
living souls than for the most precise state- 
ment of truth, shatters what they fain would 
stereotype. A living soul will put the truth 
in fresh forms. Says Wordsworth— 


“ Truth fails not ; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime 
That in the morning whitened hill and plain 
And is no more.”’ 

Happy are those whom the discipline of 
change has drawn or driven to rest their 
spirits in the Unchangeable. Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Ps. lv. ; Phil. iv. 4—13. 


** CAST THY BURDEN UPON THE LORD, AND HE SHALL 
SUSTAIN THEE.’’ 


TROUBLE 


THE climax of the fifty-fifth Psalm is the 
joyous outburst of confidence and hope, 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee.” The Psalmist says that 
first of all to himself, and then, rejoicing in 
the comfort and strength of it, he says it to 
all other men, says it to us. But that is the 
conclusion in which he has come to rest, not 
the frame of mind in which he began his 
prayer. He passed through various moods 
and phases of feeling before he worked his 
way to that result. 

e have here the story of a soul’s con- 
flict condensed into a prayer which does not 
occupy many minutes, but in actual fact the 
experience thus represented may be spread 
over days or weeks or months. 

I. The first moad is one of sorrow and 
dejection of spirit. Things are all wrong 
with aman. He has been fighting a hopeless 
battle. His business is getting into deep waters. 
There is distress in his household. The friend 
to whom he thought he could turn in his ex- 
tremity has proved a broken reed. He loves 
peace and quietness, and circumstances have 
forced him into disputes and contentions. 
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He can discern no outlook, no hopeful break 
in the clouds. He has no heart to maintain 
the struggle. He prays, but without com- 
fort, because without faith; his prayer is 
only brooding upon his trouble, and com- 
plaining. If only he could wash his hands 
of the business and be out of it all! So his 
complaint culminates in the longing: “Oh! 
that I had wings like a dove ; then would I 
fly away and be at rest.” Escape from 
trouble is his one thought. 

Perhaps there has never been any man 
really doing some worthy work in the world 
who has got through it without passing 
through some stage of feeling like this, when 
through the discouragement of resultless 
labour, or through personal troubles, or 
through overstrain and exhausted nervous 
system, or the annoyance of petty opposi- 
tion, or sickness of strife, he has been 
tempted to throw the whole thing up and be 
done with it. Was there not something of 
that feeling of weariness in the exclamation 
which the contradiction of sinners forced 
from the lips of Christ: “Oh! faithless 
generation, how long shall I be with you? 
How long shall I suffer you ?” 

When a man’s desire finds utterance thus : 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove!” he 
perhaps thinks it a spiritual longing. But 
if it is more than a passing phase, a tempta- 
tion resisted on the spot, it may be excusable, 
but it is only selfish. It is not Christian, 
and it is not manly. Is that the best thing 
he can do—to throw down the burden God is 
asking him to bear, to shirk the task that 
God has called him to? He had better say 
like this man, I will pray. 

II. Very possibly he may do something 
else before that, just as this mandid. With 
the 9th verse there is a change of mood. 
Self-pitying sadness and depression give 
place to pn eee and anger. He breaks 
out into vehement imprecations against his 
enemies, and uses some very strong language. 
We are not called upon to justify his 
language. That is one of the results of a 
wrong idea of inspiration—to make people 
imagine that all utterances of good men 
in Scripture must be such as could only come 
from perfect men, and so to lead them to 
strain reason and conscience in trying to 
justify tempers which are not in accordance 
with the spirit of Christ. The inspiration is 
seen in the truthfulness to human life. At 


the same time we ought to remember that 
these men were not only the Psalmist’s 
enemies, but the enemies of their country 
and of God, and their triumph would have 





been a disastrous triumph of evil. At all 
events this outburst is most naturally human. 
Of all wrongs, those inflicted through the 
treachery of a friend cause the cruellest 
pangs. 

But it is not the anger which should most 
draw our attention, but rather the intense 
brooding over wrongs which fans the flame of 
his wrath, The whole situation, every dark 
feature of it, every aggravating circumstance, 
every exasperating detail is pictured and 
kept before the mind, and conjured up 
again and again, and dwelt upon in every 
magnifying aspect, till it bites like the 
acid of an etching, leaving a deeply cut 
impression of injury, wrought by corroding 
the heart. A man pays a heavy price for 
sucking a bitter sweetness out of a sense of 
wrong. Yet who has not done it? We are 
tempted to it most of all when our trouble 
has been caused or intensified by the 
stupidity, or the blundering, or the selfish- 
ness or malice of our fellow-men. But is the 
burden one whit the lighter for the brood- 
ing? Is the heart better able to bear up? 

III. Then he does at last what he had 
better have done at first—he comes to the 
resolution, “ As for me I will call upon God.” 
But has he not been praying all the time? 
Well, he began with praying, but he has. 
ceased praying a while ago; he has been 
only complaining and brooding over his 
grievances. Even now his mind is always 
harking back tothem. Even after he has'said 
“T will pray,” he forgets to pray, and his mind 
wanders away back again to his troubles and 
their aggravations. How truly human it all 
is! He needs to bring the whole strength of 
his will to his prayer, and by sheer force of 
resolution keep down the wandering thoughts 
that come like foul birds to mar his sacri- 
fice. “As for me I will call upon God. 
Evening and morning and at noon I will pray 
and cry aloud!” And he encourages him- 
self to perseverance in prayer by recalling 
how in times past God has heard him. Yes, 
there will be times when if we are to work 
our way through trouble from the misery of 
gloom and despondency into hopeful confi- 
dence and strength, we must learn to pray 
like that. 

IV. Then at last he finds the secret of 
strength. It comes abruptly, like a light 
which bursts upon him suddenly and takes 
him by surprise. What have I been doing all 
this time? What a fool I have been, hugging 
to myself all my misery, and dwelling in 
darkness when I might have been walking in 
the light of the Lord! 
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“Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” How 
todo that? No one knows until he has done 
it, and he cannot communicate the secret to 
another. But the result is peace, confidence, 
hopefulness, strength. The burden is not re- 
moved, The outward causes of trouble may 
not be dispersed. God’s bearing our burdens 
for us is our bearing them in God’s strength. 
Be it what it may, He will sustain you under 
it, and will not suffer the righteous, the up- 
right in heart to stagger and fall under its 
weight. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Ps. cvi.; 1 Cor. x. 1—13; Heb. x. 19—39. 
‘¢ THE SOUL OF THE PEOPLE WAS MUCH DISCOURAGED 
BECAUSE OF THE WAY.”’ 
DISCOURAGEMENT. 


DISCOURAGEMENT may be regarded as an 
inevitable part of our spiritual discipline. It 
is the trial of our perseverance, and, therefore, 
of the reality of our faith. We may reckon 
upon meeting with it. Although some, from 
their temperament or circumstances, are more 
liable to it than others, yet it affects all 
Christians, more or less. In the story of the 
march of the Israelites through the wilderness 
we find, as Dean Stanley remarks, an epitome 


of the Christian life, and there discourage- 
ment was the constantly recurring temptation 
to which the people as constantly yielded. It 
is in respect of this trial that St. Paul 
sees in them “types” of ourselves, and re- 
minds us that ‘these things happened unto 
them by way of example, and are written for 


our admonition.” It is the temptation to 
lose heart, to become listless and indifferent, 
to relax spiritual effort and be satisfied with 
a low ideal,—to “draw back.” There is, of 
course, no more sin in feeling discouraged 


than in being tempted ; the sin is in yielding 


to the discouragement ; and we may do that 
gradually and pe without knowing it. It 
is a temptation which affects only those who 
are really striving after a worthy Christian 
life, and which those know little or nothing 
of who are content to float with the stream. 
It may be produced indirectly by what we 
call “trials.” Sorrow, disappointment, even 
the mortification of our vanity, may, by a 
subtle process, induce wilful gloom and bitter- 
ness of feeling, which result in languor of 
spirit and indifference to work for God in 
which we ought to be takinga part. A man 
whose heart is sore may allow himself to 
brood not only over his own troubles, but 
over all the painful elements of human life, 
and to dwell with morbid pleasure on every 
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fresh instance he comes across which goes to 
swell the tale of human miseries, almost asif 
he were gathering material to frame an in. 
dictment against the goodness of God, until 
any genuine gratitude or any hearty glad. 
some service of God becomes impossible to 
him. That is one form of being “discouraged 
because of the way.” 

It may arise from the prevalence of un- 
belief around us. Serious intellectual doubt, 
the painful conflict of a soul keenly alive to 
the difficulties of a Christian belief yet loyal 
to the highest that it sees, is too important 
a matter to be touched on in a passing sen- 
tence. But apart from that, it is unquestion- 
able that,.as Canon Mozley observes, “the 
mere existence of a large body of unbelief 
around us is itself a danger to us. It im- 
presses the imagination.” It does not need 
that it make any appeal to our intellect, or 
even that we intelligently appreciate the 
grounds of it, for us to be infected and 
weakened by it. It diffuses a vague ele- 
ment of uncertainty in which the natural 
human disinclination to self-denial and sus- 
tained moral effort finds an abundance of 
ready excuses. 

Still more frequent are the temptations of 
discouragement which arise within the soul 
itself, from disappointed expectations or from 
repeated failures. Some have entered upon 
a religious life after passing through a con- 
scious spiritual crisis, or they have afterwards 
undergone a distinct spiritual quickening, 
producing high elevation of religious feeling. 
In that state, ordinary temptations appeared 
to them altogether insignificant. They felt 
as if they had sloughed off all their old habits 
as a serpent does his skin. But not to 7 
men, if indeed to any, is it given to live al- 
ways at these heights, and when they find 
themselves toiling along the way of holiness 
as an uphill and dusty road, and discover 
that some of the temptations they had des- 
pised are very hard to conquer, and that duty 
has to be done now and then, and pretty fre- 
quently, not in a glow of feeling but 
just because it is duty, and to be done some- 
times with a dry heart, there is apt to set in 
a period of reaction. They are tempted to 
say in weariness and doubtfulness of spirit, 
“Tf the Lord is with me, why am I thus?” 
But this very experience is the test of their 
perseverance. , 

As.common a source of discouragement is 
the want of conscious progress. One has 
accepted it as a commonplace that growth isa 
necessary sign of life. There is vividly present 
to his mind the New Testament image of the 
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race-course ; but he cannot discover anything 
corresponding to that in his own experience. 
The conflict with indwelling sin does not 
seem to become easier, inherited tendencies 
and acquired habits require him to maintain 
as vigilant a watchfulness and to exercise as 
strenuous a self-control as ever. He has to 
struggle with his temper, his passions, his 
vanity, his sloth, his procrastinating ten- 
dencies. He is tempted at times to say, 
“What if this strength I pray for—Grace, 
they call it—be only a delusion of pious men’s 
imaginations! Have I not been wasting 
moral energy in aiming at the impossible ? 
Isee men who are not religious, who seem, 
within the limits they set themselves, to have 
attained a more even self-mastery and to be 
as prompt and punctual in duty, with nothing 
of my inward conflict and effort. Would it 
not have been better to have remained in 
Egypt? Was it not easier to achieve a kind 
of success by the help of lower principles, to 
conquer hurtful habits by worldly motives, 
to gain a victory over certain temptations by 
selfish prudence, than when fighting with 
the weapons of faith and hope?” But in 
truth, is not a good deal of our current lan- 
guage about religion’s progress unreal? Are 
not the temptations of rhetoric, working on 
that metaphor of the race-course, responsible 
for a considerable amount of undiscriminating 
platitude ? Growth is a law of life, no doubt. 
But there may be real growth where there is 
no apparent sign of it. The tree is growing 
when it is not visibly adding to its bulk ; it 
is becoming closer and firmer in its fibre. 
And so it is with the spiritual growth of 
many a Christian, who is discouraged because 
he is not conscious of progress. He is bat- 
tling with the old habits and he does not find 
the struggle easier ; only, he does not yield, 
which is surely the main thing. A tempta- 
tion he thought himself delivered from comes 
back like a returning wave, threatening to 
sweep him off his feet; if only he would 
remember that it is the returning wave of a 
surely ebbing tide! A man is often growing 
his very best when he seems to be just 
holding his own. His character is becoming 
more firmly knit. For him discouragement 
can only be for a time. If he will persevere 
in spite of it, refusing to give way to the 
indulgence of spiritual carelessness and sloth, 
striving always to be loyal to the Voice with- 
in him, it will leave him with the sure grasp 
of spiritual fact which he could not have 
gained otherwise. By prayer and faithful- 
ness he will have made certain his hold on 
God in a way which many whose path has 





been easier might well envy. It is inevitable 
that we should at times feel discouraged, but 
if we refuse to yield to discouragement, re- 
fuse to give way to despondency or list- 
lessness, or to slacken our prayer or relax 
our efforts, or in any way “draw back,” 
then, in due season we shall find that it has 
been worth while to persevere in trying to 
serve Christ ; we shall find it by that surest 
of all proofs, that Christ Himself will enable 
us to serve Him better, and we shall have 
the blessing promised to those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness—that “we shall 
be filled.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Ps, xxx.; Rev. iii. 7—13. 
‘*] HAVE SET BEFORE THEE AN OPEN DOOR.”’ 
DELIVERANCE. 


In bringing to a conclusion these medita- 
tions on some aspects of the discipline of 
life, it is fitting that we should dwell not on 
trials but on deliverances. For not only is 
there with God deliverance in every trial 
He may send us, but life is full of ‘Sale. 
ances from difficulties, entanglements, and 
troubles which we have brought upon our- 
selves. Not once only, but again and again 
does Christ set before us an open door. 

Doors are opened for egress or for ingress. 
A door may be a way of escape or a way of 
entrance. 

We come to questions that are funda- 
mental and vital. But it is not necessary 
that we should dwell upon them now. Christ 
as the door through which we pass from 
darkness, doubt, and distrust into the glad- 
some light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God ; from the prison-house of conscience- 
wrought despair into the peace and freedom 
of the family of God ; from the bondage of 
sin and the sense of helplessness which tends 
to paralyse moral effort into the power of a re- 
generated life ; from the fear of death which 
makes men all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age into the hope of glory ;—these central 
themes have already formed the subject of 
several of this series of Readings.* 

We turn to the experience of our ordinary 
life. 

Many a time has Christ opened for men a 
door when their way was barred by circum- 
stance. You had sketched your life after a 
pattern of your own, planned it a long way 
ahead, and at a bend of the road you found 
your calculations all upset. There rose before 
you a solid mountain of insuperable difficulty, 
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“Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” How 
to do that? No one knows until he has done 
it, and he cannot communicate the secret to 
another. But the result is peace, confidence, 
hopefulness, strength. The burden is not re- 
moved. The outward causes of trouble may 
not be dispersed. God’s bearing our burdens 
for us is our bearing them in God’s strength. 
Be it what it may, He will sustain you under 
it, and will not suffer the righteous, the up- 
right in heart to stagger and fall under its 
weight. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Read Ps. cvi.; 1 Cor. x. 1—13; Heb. x. 19—39. 
‘¢ THE SOUL OF THE PEOPLE WAS MUCH DISCOURAGED 
BECAUSE OF THE WAY.”’ 
DISCOURAGEMENT. 


DISCOURAGEMENT may be regarded as an 
inevitable part of our spiritual discipline. It 
is the trial of our perseverance, and, therefore, 
of the reality of our faith, We may reckon 
upon meeting with it. Although some, from 
their temperament or circumstances, are more 
liable to it than others, yet it affects all 
Christians, more or less. In the story of the 
march of the Israelites through the wilderness 
we find, as Dean Stanley remarks, an epitome 


of the Christian life, and there discourage- 
ment was the constantly recurring temptation 
to which the people as constantly yielded. It 
is in respect of this trial that St. Paul 
sees in them “types” of ourselves, and re- 
minds us that “these things happened unto 
them by way of example, and are written for 


our admonition.” It is the temptation to 
lose heart, to become listless and indifferent, 
to relax spiritual effort and be satisfied with 
a low ideal,—to “draw back.” There is, of 
course, no more sin in feeling discouraged 


than in being tempted ; the sin is in yielding: 


to the discouragement ; and we may do that 
gradually and almost without knowing it. It 
is a temptation which affects only those who 
are really striving after a worthy Christian 
life, and which those know little or nothing 
of who are content to float with the stream. 
It may be produced indirectly by what we 
call “trials.” Sorrow, disappointment, even 
the mortification of our vanity, may, by a 
subtle process, induce wilful gloom and bitter- 
ness of feeling, which result in languor of 
spirit and indifference to work for God in 
which we ought to be takinga part. A man 
whose heart is sore may allow himself to 
brood not only over his own troubles, but 
over all the painful elements of human life, 
and to dwell with morbid pleasure on every 





fresh instance he comes across which goes to 
swell the tale of human miseries, almost asif 
he were gathering material to frame an in- 
dictment against the goodness of God, until 
any genuine gratitude or any hearty glad. 
some service of God becomes impossible to 
him. That is one form of being “discouraged 
because of the way.” 

It may arise from the prevalence of un- 
belief around us. Serious intellectual doubt, 
the painful conflict of a soul keenly alive to 
the difficulties of a Christian belief yet loyal 
to the highest that it sees, is too important 
a matter to be touched on in a passing sen- 
tence. But apart from that, it is unquestion- 
able that,.as Canon Mozley observes, “the 
mere existence of a large body of unbelief 
around us is itself a danger to us. It im- 
presses the imagination.” It does not need 
that it make any appeal to our intellect, or 
even that we intelligently appreciate the 
grounds of it, for us to be infected and 
weakened by it. It diffuses a vague ele 
ment of uncertainty in which the natural 
human disinclination to self-denial and sus- 
tained moral effort finds an abundance of 
ready excuses. 

Still more frequent are the temptations of 
discouragement which arise within the soul 
itself, from disappointed expectations or from 
repeated failures. Some have entered upon 
a religious life after passing through a con- 
scious spiritual crisis, or they have afterwards 
undergone a distinct spiritual quickening, 
producing high elevation of religious feeling. 
In that state, ordinary temptations appeared 
to them altogether insignificant. They felt 
as if they had sloughed off all their old habits 
as a serpent does his skin. But not to man 
men, if indeed to any, is it given to live al- 
ways at these heights, and when they find 
themselves toiling along the way of holiness 
as an uphill and dusty road, and discover 
that some of the temptations they had des- 
pised are very hard to conquer, and that duty 
has to be done now and then, and pretty fre- 
quently, not in a glow of feeling but 
just because it is duty, and to be done some- 
times with a dry heart, there is apt to set in 
a period of reaction. They are tempted to 
say in weariness and doubtfulness of spirit, 
“Tf the Lord is with me, why am I thus?” 
But this very experience is the test of their 
perseverance. ‘ 

As.common a source of discouragement is 
the want of conscious progress. One has 
accepted it as a commonplace that growth isa 
necessary sign of life. There is vividly present 
to his mind the New Testament image of the 
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yace-course ; but he cannot discover anything 
corresponding to that in his own experience. 
The conflict with indwelling sin does not 
seem to become easier, inherited tendencies 
and acquired habits require him to maintain 
as vigilant a watchfulness and to exercise as 
strenuous a self-control as ever. He has to 
struggle with his temper, his passions, his 
vanity, his sloth, his procrastinating ten- 
dencies. He is tempted at times to say, 
“What if this strength I pray for—Grace, 
they call it—be only a delusion of pious men’s 
imaginations! Have I not been wasting 
moral energy in aiming at the impossible ? 
Isee men who are not religious, who seem, 
within the limits they set themselves, to have 
attained a more even self-mastery and to be 
as prompt and punctual in duty, with nothing 
of my inward conflict and effort. Would it 
not have been better to have remained in 
Egypt? Was it not easier to achieve a kind 
of success by the help of lower principles, to 
conquer hurtful habits by worldly motives, 
to gain a victory over certain temptations by 
selfish prudence, than when fighting with 
the weapons of faith and hope?” But in 
truth, is not a good deal of our current lan- 
guage about religion’s progress unreal? Are 
not the temptations of rhetoric, working on 
that metaphor of the race-course, responsible 
for a considerable amount of undiscriminating 
platitude ? Growth is a law of life, no doubt. 
But there may be real growth where there is 
no apparent sign of it. The tree is growing 
when it is not visibly adding to its bulk ; it 
is becoming closer and firmer in its fibre. 
And so it is with the spiritual growth of 
many a Christian, who is discouraged because 
he is not conscious of progress. He is bat- 
tling with the old habits and he does not find 
the struggle easier ; only, he does not yield, 
which is surely the main thing. A tempta- 
tion he thought himself delivered from comes 
back like a returning wave, threatening to 
sweep him off his feet; if only he would 
remember that it is the returning wave of a 
surely ebbing tide! A man is often growing 
his very best when he seems to be just 
holding his own. His character is becoming 
more firmly knit. For him discouragement 
can only be for a time. If he will persevere 
in spite of it, refusing to give way to the 
indulgence of spiritual carelessness and sloth, 
striving always to be loyal to the Voice with- 
in him, it will leave him with the sure grasp 
of spiritual fact which he could not have 
gained otherwise. By prayer and faithful- 
ness he will have made certain his hold on 
God in a way which many whose path has 





been easier might well envy. It is inevitable 
that we should at times feel discouraged, but 
if we refuse to yield to discouragement, re- 
fuse to give way to despondency or list- 
lessness, or to slacken our prayer or relax 
our efforts, or in any way “draw back,” 
then, in due season we shall find that it has 
been worth while to persevere in trying to 
serve Christ ; we shall find it by that surest 
of all proofs, that Christ Himself will enable 
us to serve Him better, and we shall have 
the blessing promised to those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness—that “we shall 
be filled.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY. 
Read Ps, xxx.; Rev. iii. 7—13. 
‘*] HAVE SET BEFORE THEE AN OPEN DOOR.’’ 
DELIVERANCE. 

In bringing to a conclusion these medita- 
tions on some aspects of the discipline of 
life, it is fitting that we should dwell not on 
trials but on Zaltvcsnnces For not only is 
there with God deliverance in every trial 
He may send us, but life is full of deliver- 
ances from difficulties, entanglements, and 
troubles which we have brought upon our- 
selves. Not once only, but again and again 
does Christ set before us an open door. 

Doors are opened for egress or for ingress. 
A door may be a way of escape or a way of 
entrance. 

We come to questions that are funda- 
mental and vital. But it is not necessary 
that we should dwell upon them now. Christ 
as the door through which we pass from 
darkness, doubt, and distrust into the glad- 
some light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God ; from the prison-house of conscience- 
wrought despair into the peace and freedom 
of the family of God ; from the bondage of 
sin and the sense of helplessness which tends 
to paralyse moral effort into the power of a re- 
generated life ; from the fear of death which 
makes men all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age into the hope of glory ;—these central 
themes have already formed the subject of 
several of this series of Readings.* 

We turn to the experience of our ordinary 
life. 

Many a time has Christ opened for men a 
door when their way was barred by circum- 
stance. You had sketched your life after a 
pattern of your own, planned it a long way 
ahead, and at a bend of the road you found 
your calculations all upset. There rose before 
you a solid mountain of insuperable difficulty, 
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up which was creeping a blinding mist wrap- 
ping all things in its chilly fold, and you 
could only sit down hopelessly in front of 
the impervious barrier. It may have been 
commercial disaster ; it may have been the 
consciousness of steadily decaying strength. 
There seemed to be for you no future, no 
worthy future, none that was worth living 
for. And then in your extremity, when 
hope was almost dead and your heart had 
become almost faithless, He who has the key 
of providence opened for you an unimagined 
door through which you passed to find that 
after all there was something well worth 
living for, and a place where you could render 
some service to Christ and to your fellow- 
men. Have we not learned enough from our 
past experience to save us in the future from 
despondency and even from anxious fears ? 
“ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise Him.” He 
will set before me an open door. 


** And, as the river winds through mountains lone, 
My path will open up as I go on.” 


Very strangely sometimes there is opened 
a door of escape from temptation. “God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation make also the way of escape that 
ye may be able to bear it.” Not only strength 
to bear it, but also sometimes the way of 





escape from it. Have you never found it so ? 
Have you never found that, when the strain | 
of some temptation was becoming greater | 
than you could stand, you found yourself | 
relieved from the perilous position ? Is there | 
not a time in your life to which you cannot 
look back without a feeling of grateful won- 
der? As for you, your feet were almost | 
gone. You had all but taken the fatal step ; | 
your will had all but consented. You did not 
save yourself ; you were saved by God’s con- 
siderate providence. You feel that you can 
claim no credit for your preservation. 

Yes ; God has often proved Himself faith- 
ful when we had been unfaithful, and has 
provided a way of escape when we had by 
our folly or sin placed ourselves in uncalled- 
for temptation. You had allowed yourself 
to be entangled in a companionship which 
was only and altogether morally hurtful, and 
you had not the courage to extricate yourself 








from the false position, when something hap- 
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pened which lifted you clean out of the dan. 
ger, which broke the ties you had not the 
resolution to break, and allowed you to make 
a fresh start unfettered by your past folly, 
No man has a right to reckon on a deliver. 
ance like that, but God in His mercy some. 
times grants it. 

Christ sets before us open doors not only 
of escape but of entrance. He opens a door 
of admission to service. If any one has 
sincerely surrendered himself to Christ, one 
token of His acceptance of him is that He 
gives him something to do for Him. He 
has said that He gives to every man his 
work, that is, He assigns to him the par- 
ticular service He desires from him. He opens 
to him a door of opportunity for usefulness 
of some sort. It may not be the particular 
form of service which the man would have 
chosen for himself, but—which is infinitely 
more important—it is that which his Lord 
has chosen for him. Possibly you have an 
ambition to do some work for your fellow- 
men, but if it is to be the right kind of work, 
work which Christ will recognise and bless 
and reward, you can only get at it through 
Him, for He has the key, and you must ask 
Him to open the door for you; and you 
must ask Him to give you every needed en- 
dowment for the work. And that, too, He 
can give, who has the key of the exhaustless 
treasury of heaven, and whose it is to dis- 
pense all needed grace and to unlock for you 
the treasures stored in all the promises. 

For each one of us the path of life is 
leading up to what is, until he arrives at it, 
a closed door. We cannot see beyond it. 
Now and again it opens to admit one by one 
the blessed dead, and, perchance, as one of 
them has passed through, we have caught 
through a chink some ray of the light within. 
But not one of them has come back to tell 
us what life is on the other side. One has 
come forth from the unseen land, and He 
has called it His Father’s house of many 
mansions. He has gone back to it, and is 
preparing the place for which He is preparing 
us. He alone has the key. And, even if 
we have but little strength, if we keep the 
word of His patience and do not deny His 
name, He will set that door open before us, 
and Himself be there to welcome us, and 
present us faultless before the presence of 
His Father with exceeding joy. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. 
By Mns. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


HILIP did not know how long he re- 

mained, almost paralyzed, in the court, 
dazed in his mind, incapable of movement. 
He was in the centre of along row of people, 
and to make his way out was difficult. He 
felt that the noise would call attention to 
him, and that he might be somehow identi- 
fied—identified, as what ? He did not know 
—his head was not clear enough to give any 
reason. When he came more to himself, 
and his eyes regained a little their power of 
vision, it seemed to him that everybody had 
stolen away. There was the judge indeed, 
still sitting imperturbable, the jury restless 
in their box, the lawyers going on with their 
eternal quarrel over a bewildered witness, 
all puppets carrying on some unintelligible, 
wearisome, automaton process, contending 
for ever about nothing. But all that had 
secured Philip’s attention was gone. John 
Tatham’s head was no longer visible un- 
der the witness box: the ladies had dis- 
appeared from their elevated seats: the 
man with the opera-glass was gone. They 
were all gone, and the empty husks of a 
question which only concerned the comfort 
and life of the commonplace culprit in the 
dock were being turned over and over like 
chaff by the wind. And yet it was some 
time before poor young Pippo, shy of attract- 
ing attention, feeling some subtle change 
even in himself which he did not understand, 
afraid to have people look at him and divine 
him, knowing more of him perhaps than he 
himself knew, could make up his mind to 
move. He might have remained there till 
the court broke up but for the movement of 
someone beside him, who gathered up his 
hat and umbrella, and with some commotion 
pushed his way between the rows of seats. 
Philip followed, thankful of the opportunity, 
and, as it happened, the sensation of the 
day being over, many others followed too, 
and thus he got out into the curious, won- 
dering daylight, which seemed to look him in 
the face, as if this Philip had never been seen 
by it before. That was the impression given 
him—that when he first came out the atmo- 
sphere quivered round him with a strange 
novelty, as if he were some other being, some 
one without a name, new to the world, new 
to himself. He did not seem sure that he 
would know his way home, and yet he did 
not call a passing hansom, as he would 
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have done yesterday, with a schoolboy’s plea- 
sure in assuming a man’s careless, easy ways. 
It is a long way from the Law Courts to 
Ebury Street, but it seemed a kind of satis- 
faction to be in motion, to walk on along the 
crowded streets. And, as a matter of fact, 
Philip did lose his way, and got himself en- 
tangled in a web of narrow streets and mono- 
tonous little openings, all so like each other 
that it took him a long time to extricate him- 
self and find again the thread of a locality 
known to him. He did not know what he 
was to do when he got in. Should he find 
her there, in the little dingy drawing-room 
as usual, with the tea on the table? Would 
she receive him with her usual smile, and 
ask where he had been and what he had seen, 
and if the Musgraves had enjoyed it, exactly 
as if nothing had happened? Even this 
wonder was faint in Philip’s mind, for the 
chief wonder to him was himself, and to 
find out how he had changed since the morn- 
ing — what he was now, who he was? 
what were the relations to him of other 
people, of that other Philip Compton who 
had been seated in the court with the opera- 
glass, who had arrived at Windyhill to visit 
Elinor Dennistoun on the 6th of September, 
1863, twenty years ago? Who was that 
man? and what was he, himself Philip 
Compton, of Lakeside, called Pippo, whom 
his mother had never once in all his life 
addressed by his real name ? 

To his great wonder, and yet almost relief, 
Philip found that his mother had not yet 
returned when he got to Ebury Street. 
“Mrs. Compton said as she would very likely 
be late. Can I get you some tea, sir? or, 
perhaps you haven’t had your lunch, for 
you're looking tired and worrited,” said the 
landlady, who had known Pippo all his life. 
He consented to have tea, partly to fill 
up the time, and went up languidly to the 
deserted room, which looked so miserable and 
desert a place without her who put a soul 
into it and madeit home. Hedid not know 
what to do with himself, poor boy, but sat 
down vacantly, and stared into empty space, 
seeing, wherever he turned, the rows of faces, 
the ladies making signs to each other, the red 
robes of the judge, the lawyers contending, 
and that motionless pale figure in the witness 
box. He shut his eyes and saw the whole 
scene, then opened them again, and still 
saw it—the dingy walls disappearing, the 
greyness of the afternoon giving a depth and 
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distance to the limited space. Should he 
always carry it about with him wherever he 
went, the vision of that court, the shock of 
that revelation? He did not yet know 
what the revelation was; the confusion 
in his mind was too great, amidst the dust 
and mist that rose up about him as all the 
old building of his life crumbled and fell 
away. 

“T’m sure as it’s that nasty trial, sir, as 
has been turning your mamma all out of her 
usual ways,” said the landlady, appearing 
with her tray. 

“Oh, the trial ! 
trial ?” said Philip. 

“Not, Mr. Pippo, as she ever mentioned 
it to me. Mrs. Compton is a lady as isn’t 
that confidential, though always an affable 
lady, and not a bit proud; but when you've 
known folks for years and years, and take 
an interest, and put this and that together. 
—Dear, dear, I hope as you don’t think it’s 
taking a liberty. It’s more kindness nor 


Did you know about the 


curiosity, sir, and I hope as you won’t men- 
tion it to your mamma.” 

Pippo shook his head and waved his hand, 
at once to satisfy the woman and dismiss her 
if possible : but this was not so easy to do. 

“ And Lord St. Serf so bad, sir,” she said. 


“Lord, to think that before we know where 
we are there may be such changes, and new 
names, and no knowing what to say! But 
it’s best not talk of it till it comes to pass, 
for there’s many a slip between the cup and 
the lip, and there’s no saying what will hap- 
pen with a man that’s been a-dying for years 
and years.” 

What did the woman mean? He got rid 
of her at length, chiefly by dint of making no 
reply : and then, to tell the truth, Pippo’s 
eye had been caught by the pile of sand- 
wiches which the kind woman, pitying his 
tired looks, had brought up with the tea. 
He was ashamed of himself for being hungry 
in such a dreadful emergency as this, but he 
was so, and could not help it, though nothing 
would have made him confess so much, or 
even touch the sandwiches till she had gone 
away. He pretended to ignore them till 
the door was shut after her, but could not 
help vividly remembering that he had eaten 
nothing since the morning. The sandwiches 
did him a little good in his mind as well as 
in his body. He got rid of the vision of 
the faces and of the red figure on the bench. 
He began to believe that when he saw his 
mother she would tell him. Had she not said 
that after a while he should hear everything, 
and thatall should be as it was before? All 





as it was before—in the time when she told 
him everything, even things that Granny did 
not know. But she had never told him 
this, and the other day she had told him 
that it was other people’s secrets, not her 
own, that she was keeping from him. “Other 
people’s secrets ”—the secrets of the man 
who was Philip Compton, who went to 
Windyhill on the 6th of September, ten days 
before Elinor Dennistoun’s marriage day. 
What Philip Compton? Who was he? 
What had he to do with her? What, oh, 
what, Pippo said to himself, has he to do 
with me? After all, that was the most 
tremendous question. The others, or any- 
thing that had happened twenty years ago, 
were nothing to that. 

Meanwhile Elinor, of all places in the world, 
was in John Tatham’s chambers, to which 
he had taken her to rest. I cannot tell how 
Mr. Tatham, a man so much occupied, man- 
aged to subtract from all he had to do almost 
a whole day to see his cousin through the 
trial, and stand by her, sparing her all the 
lesser annoyances which surround and exag- 
gerate such a great fact. He had brought 
her out into the fresh air, feeling that move- 
ment was the best thing for her, and instead 
of taking her home in the carriage which was 
waiting, had made her walk with him, sup- 
ported on his arm, on which she hung in a 
sort of suspended life, across the street to 
the Temple, hoping thus to bring her back, 
by the necessity of exertion, to herself. And 
indeed she was almost more restored to her- 
self by this remedy than John Tatham had 
expected or hoped. For though he placed 
her in the great easy-chair, in which her 
slender person was engulfed and supported, 
expecting her to rest there and lie motion- 
less, perhaps even to faint, as women are 
supposed to do when it is particularly incon- 
venient and uncomfortable, Elinor had not 
been there two minutes before she rose up 
again and began to walk about the room, 
with an aspect so unlike that of an exhausted 
and perhaps fainting woman, that even John, 
used as he was to her capricious ways, was 
confounded. Instead of being subdued and 
thankful that it was over, and this dread- 
ful crisis in her life accomplished, Elinor 
walked up and down, wringing her hands, 
moaning and murmuring to herself; what 
was it she was saying? ‘“ God forgive me! 
God forgive me!” over and over and over 
again, unconscious apparently that she was not 
alone, that any one heard or observed her. No 
doubt there is in all our actions, the very best, 
much for God to forgive; mingled motives, 
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imperfect deeds, thoughts full of alloy and 
selfishness ; but in what her conscience could 
accuse her now he could not understand. 
She might be to blame in respect to her hus- 
band, though he was very loth to allow the 
possibility ; but in this act of her life, which 
had been so great a strain upon her, it was 
surely without any selfishness, for his interest 
only, not for her own. And yet John had 
never seen such a fervour of penitence, so 
strong a consciousness of evil done. He 
went up to her, and laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

“Elinor, you are worn out. You have 
done too much. Will you try and rest a 
little here, or shall I take you home ?” 

She started violently when he touched her. 
“ What was I saying?” she said. 

“Tt does not matter what you were say- 
ing. Sit down andrest. You will wear your- 
self out. Don’t think any more. Take this 
and rest a little, and then I will take you 
home.” 

“Tt is easy to say so,” she said with a faint 
smile. ‘“ Don’t think! Is it possible to stop 
thinking at one’s pleasure ¢” 

“Yes,” said John, “quite possible; we 
must all do it or we should die. And now 


your trial’s over, Nelly, for goodness’ sake, 


exert yourself and throw it off. You have 
done your duty.” 

“My duty! do you think that was my 
duty ? Oh, John, there are so many ways to 
look at it.” 

“Only one way, when you have a man’s 
safety in your hands.” 

“Only one way—when one has a man’s 
safety—his honour, honour! Do you think 
a woman is justified in whatever she does, 
to save that ?” 

“T don’t understand you, Elinor; in any- 
thing you have done, or could do, certainly 
you are justified. My dear Nelly, sit down 
and take this. And then I will take you 
home.” 

She took the wine from his hand and swal- 
lowed a little of it ; and then looking up into 
his face with the faint smile which she put on 
when she expected to be blamed, and intended 
to deprecate and disarm him, as she had done 
so often. “I don’t know,” she said, “that I 
am so anxious to get home, John. You were 
to take Pippo to dine with you, and to the 
House to-night.” 

“So I was,” he said. ‘“ We did not know 
what day you would be called. It is a great 
nuisance, but if you think the boy would be 
disappointed not to ga——” 

“He would be much, much disappointed. 





The first chance he has had of hearing a 
debate.” 

“He would be much better at home, taking 
care of you.” 

“ As if I wanted taking care of! or as if 
the boy, who has always been the object of 
everybody’s care himself, would be the proper 
person todo it! Ifhe had been a girl, perhaps 
—but it is a little late at this time of day to 
wish for that now.” 

“* You were to tell him everything to-night, 
Elinor.” 

“Oh, I was to tell him! Do you think I 
have not had enough for one day ? enough 
to wear me out body and soul? You have 
just been telling me so, John.” 

He shook his head. “ You know,” he said, 
“and I know, that in any case you will have 
it your own way, Elinor ; but you have pro- 
mised me to tell him.” 

“John, you areunkind. You take advan- 
tage of me being here, and so broken down, 
to say that I will have my own way. Has 
this been my own way at all? I would have 
fled if I could, and taken the boy far, far 
away from it all; but you would not let me. 
Yes, yes, 1 have promised. But I am tired 
to death. How could I look him in the face 
and tell him—-—” She hid her face suddenly 
in her hands with a moan. 

“Tt will be in the papers to-morrow morn- 
ing, Elinor.” 

“Well! Iwill tell him to-morrow morn- 
ing,” she said. 

John shook his head again; but it was 
done behind her, where she coulé not see the 
movement. He had more pity for her than 
words could say. When she covered her face 
with her hands in that most pathetic of atti- 
tudes, there was nothing that he would 
not have forgiven her. What was to be- 
come of her now? Her position through all 
these years had never been so dangerous, in 
John’s opinion, never so sad as now. Philip 
Compton had been there looking on while she 
put his accusers to silence, at what cost to 
herself John only began dimly to guess; 
and guessing forbade himself to inquire. The 
fellow had been there all the time. He had 
the grace not to look at her, not to distract 
her with the sight of him—probably for his 
own sake, John thought bitterly, that she 
might not risk breaking down. But he was 
there, and knew where she was to be found. 
And he had seen the boy, and had cared 
enough to fix his gaze upon him, that gaze 
which John had found intolerable at the 
theatre. And he was on the eve of becom- 
ing Lord St. Serf, and Pippo his heir. What 
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was to be the issue of these complications ? 
What was to happen to her who had hid the 
boy so long, who certainly could hide him 
no more ? 

He took her home to Ebury Street shortly 
after, when Philip, weary of waiting, and hav- 
ing made a meal he much wanted off the sand- 
wiches, had gone out again in his restlessness 
and unhappiness. Elinor, who had become 
paler and paler as the carriage approached 
Ebury Street, and who by the time she 
reached the house, looked really as if at last 
she must swoon, her heart choking her, her 
breathing quick and feverish, had taken hold 
of John to support herself, clutching at his 
arm. When she was told that Philip was out 
she came to herself instantly on the strength 
of the news. ‘“ Tell him when he comes in to 
make haste,” she said, “for Mr. Tatham is 
waiting for him. As for me, I am fit for 
nothing but bed. I have had a very tiring 
day.” 

“You do look tired, ma’am,” said the sym- 
pathetic landlady. ‘“ T’llrun up and put your 
room ready, and then I’ll make you a nice 
cup of tea.” 

John Tatham thought that, notwithstand- 
ing her exhaustion, her anxiety, all the reali- 
ties of trouble present and to come that 
were in her mind and in her way, there was 
a flash of something like triumph in Elinor’s 
eyes. ‘Tell Pippo,” she said, “‘ he can come 
up and say good-night to me before he goes. 
Iam good for nothing but my bed. If I 
can sleep I shall be able for all that is before 
me to-morrow.” The triumph was quenched, 
however, if there had been triumph, when 
she gave him her hand with a wistful smile, 
and a sigh that filled that to-morrow with the 
terror and the trouble that must be in it, 
did she dowhat she said. John went up to the 
little drawing-room to wait for Pippo, with a 
heavy heart. It seemed to him that never 
had Elinor been in so much danger. She 
had exposed herself to the chance of losing 
the allegiance of her son: she was at the 
mercy of her husband, that husband whom 
she had renounced, yet whom she had not 
refused to save, whose call she had obeyed to 
help him, though she had thrown off all the 
bonds of love and duty towards him. She 
had not had the strength either way to be 
consistent, to carry out one steady policy. 
It was cruel of John to say this, for but for 
him and his remonstrances Elinor would, or 
might have, fled, and avoided this last ordeal. 
But she had not done so, and now here she 
was, in the middle of her life, her frail ship 
of safety driven about among the rocks, de- 





pendent upon the magnanimity of the hus- 
band from whom she had fied, and the 
child whom she had deceived. 

“Your mother is very tired, Philip,” he 
said, when the boy appeared. “I was to tell 
you to go and bid her good-night before you 
went out: for it will probably be late before 
you get back, if you think you are game to 
sit out the debate.” 

“T will sit it out,” said Philip, with no 
laughter in his eye, with an almost solemn 
air, as if announcing a grave resolution. He 
went up-stairs, not three steps at a time, as 
was his wont, but soberly, as if his years had 
been forty instead of eighteen. And he 
showed no surprise to find the room dark- 
ened, though Elinor was a woman who loved 
the light. He gave his mother a kiss and 
smoothed her pillow with a tender touch of 
pity. “Is your head very bad ?” he said. 

“Tt is only that I am dreadfully tired, 
Pippo. I hope I shall sleep, and it will help 
me to think you are happy with Uncle John.” 

“Then I shall try to be happy with Uncle 
John,” he said, with a sort of smile. ‘‘ Good 
night, mother; I hope you'll be better to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. 
always a new day.” 

He seemed in the half light to nod his 
head, and then to shake it, as one that 
assents, but doubts—having many troubled 
thoughts and questions in his mind. But 
Pippo did not at all expect to be happy with 
Uncle John. 


“To-morrow is 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


IT cannot be said that Uncle John was very 
happy with Philip, but that was a thing the 


others did not take into account. John 
Tatham was doing for the boy as much as 
a man could do. A great debate was ex- 
pected that evening, in which many eminent 
persons were to speak, and Mr. Tatham 
gave Philip a hasty dinner in the House 
so that he should lose nothing, and he 
found him a corner in the distinguished 
strangers’ gallery, telling him with a smile 
that he expected him hereafter to prove his 
title to such a place. But Philip’s smile in 
return was very unlike the flush of pleasure 
that would have lighted it up only yesterday. 
John felt that the boy was not at all the 
delightful young companion, full of interest 
in everything, that he had been. Perhaps 
he was on his good behaviour, on his dignity, 
bent upon showing how much of a man he 
was and how little influenced by passing 
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sentiments, as some boys do. Anyhow it 
was certain that he was much less agreeable 
in this self-subdued condition. But John 
was fortunately much interested in the 
discussion, in which, indeed, he took him- 
self a slight part, and, save for a passing 
wonder and the disappointment of the mo- 
ment, did not occupy himself so very much 
with Pippo. When he looked into the corner, 
however, in a lull of the debate, when one of 
those fools who rush in at unguarded mo- 
ments, when the Speaker chances to look 
their way, had managed to get upon his 
foolish feet to the despair of all around, the 
experienced man of the world received a 
curious shock from the sight of young Philip’s 
intense gravity, and the self-absorbed, un- 
conscious look he wore. The boy had the 
look of hearing nothing, seeing nothing that 
was around him, of being lost in thoughts 
of his own, thoughts far too serious and 
troubled for his age. Had he discovered 


something ? What did he know ? This was 
the instinctive question that rose in John’s 
mind, and not an amused anticipation of 
Pippo’s original boyish view of the question 
and the speakers, such as had delighted him 
on the boy’s previous visits to the House. 
And indeed Philip’s attention was little fixed 


upon the debate. He tried hard to bring it 
back, to keep it there, to get the question 
into his mind, but in spite of himself his 
thoughts flew back to the other public 
assembly in which he had sat unnoticed that 
day: till gradually the aspect of things 
changed to him, the Speaker became the 
judge, the wigged secretaries the pleaders, 
and he almost expected to see that sudden 
apparition, that sight that had plucked him 
out of his careless life of boyhood and trust, 
the sight of his mother standing before the 
world on trial for her life. Oh, no no, not 
on trial at all! he was aware of that: a 
harmless witness, doing only good. The 
judge could have nothing but polite regard 
for her, the jury admiration and thanks for 
the clear testimony which took a weight 
from their shoulders. But before her son 
she was on her trial, her trial for more than 
life—and he who had said with so much 
assurance that his mother had no secrets 
from him! until the moment arrived, without 
any warning, in the midst of his security, 
which proved that everything had been 
secret, and that all was mystery—all mystery! 
and nothing sure in life. 

It crossed Philip’s mind more than once 
to question John Tatham upon this dreadful 
discovery of his—John, who was a relation, 





who had been the universal referee of the 
household as long as he could remember, 
Uncle John must know. But there were two 
things which held him back : first, the recol- 
lection of his own disdainful offence at the 
suggestion that Uncle John, an outsider, could 
know more than he did of the family con- 
cerns ; and partly from the proud determina- 
tion to ask no questions, to seek no infor- 
mation that was not freely given to him. He 
made up his mind to this while he looked 
out from his corner upon the lighted House, 
seeing men move up and down, and voices 
going on, and the sound of restless members 
coming and going, while the business of the 
country went on. It was far more important 
than any private affairs that could be passing 
in an individual brain, and Philip knew with 
what high-handed certainty he would have 
put down the idea that to himself at his age 
there could be anything private half so 
exciting, half so full of interest, as a debate 
on the policy of the country which might 
carry with it the highest issues. But 
conviction comes readily on such subjects 
when the personal interest comes which 
carries every other away. It was while a 
minister was speaking, and everything hang- 
ing on his words, that the boy made up his 
mind finally that he would ask no questions. 
He would ignore that scene in the Law 
Courts, as if it had not been. He would 
say nothing, try to look as if nothing had 
passed, and wait to see if there would be 
any explanation. 

It was not, perhaps, then to be wondered 
at if John found him a much less interesting 
companion than ever before, as they walked 
home together in the small hours of the 
night. Mr. Tatham’s own speech had been 
short, but he had the agreeable consciousness 
that it had been an effective one, and he was 
prepared to find the boy excited by it, and 
full of applause and satisfaction. But Philip 
did not say a word about the speech. He 
was only a boy, and it may be supposed that 
any applause from him would have had little 
importance for the famous lawyer — the 
highly-esteemed member who kept his inde- 
pendence, and whose speeches always secured 
the attention of the House, and carried weight 
as among the few utterances which concerned 
the real import of a question and not its 
mere party meaning. But John was hurt 
more than he could have thought possible by 
Philip’s silence. He even tried to lead the 
conversation artfully to that point in the 
debate, thinking perhaps the boy was shy of 
speaking on the subject—but with no effect. 
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It was exceedingly strange. Had he been 
deceived in Philip? had the boy really no 
interest in subjects of an elevated descrip- 
tion ? or was he ill? or what was the matter 
with him? It troubled John to let him go 
on alone from Halkin Street to his lodging, 
with a vague sense that something might 
happen. But that was, of course, too absurd. 
“Tell your mother I'll come round in the 
afternoon to-morrow, as soon as I am free,” 
he said, holding Philip’s hand. And then he 
added paternally, still holding that hand, 
“Go to bed at once, boy. You've had a 
tiring day.” 

““Yes—I suppose so,” said Philip, drawing 
his hand away. 

“T hope you haven’t done too much,” said 
John, still lingering. ‘You're too young 
for politics—and to sit up so late. I was 
wrong to keep you out of bed.” 

“T hope I’m not such a child as that,” said 
Philip, with a half-smile: and then he went 
away, and John Tatham, with an anxious 
heart, closed behind him his own door. If 
it were not for Elinor and her boy what a life 
free of anxiety John would have had! Never 
any need to think with solicitude of any- 
thing outside that peaceful door, no trouble 
with other people’s feelings, with investiga- 
tions what this or that look or word, meant. 
But perhaps it was Elinor and her boy, after 
all (none of his! thinking of him as an out- 
sider, having nothing to do with their most 
intimate circle of confidence and natural 
defence) who, by means of that very anxiety, 
kept alive the highest principles of humanity 
in John Tatham’s heart. 

Philip went home, walking quickly through 
the silent streets. They were very silent at 
that advanced hour, yet not so completely 
but that there was a beggar who came up to 
the boy at the corner. Philip neither knew 
nor desired to know what he said. He 
thought nothing about him one way or 
another. He took a shilling out of his pocket 
and threw it to him as he passed—walking on 
with the quick, elastic step which the sudden 
acquaintance he had made with care had not 
been able to subdue. He saw that there was 
still a faint light in his mother’s window 
when he reached the house, but he would 
net disturb her. How little would he have 
thought of disturbing her on any other 
occasion! “Are you asleep, mother?” he 
would have said, looking in; and the time 
had never been when Elinor was asleep. She 
had always heard him, always replied, always 
been delighted to hear the account of what 
he had been doing, and how he had enjoyed 





himself. But not to-night. With a heart 
full of longing, yet of a sick revolt against 
the sight of her, he went past her door to his 
room. He did not want to see her, and yet 
—oh, if she had only called to him, if she 
had but said a word ! 

Elinor for her part was not asleep. She 
had slept a little while she was sure that 
Philip was safely disposed of and herself 
secured from all interruption ; but when the 
time came for his return she slept no longer, 
and had been lying for a long time holding 
her breath, listening to every sound, when 
she heard his key in the latch and his foot 
on the stair. Would he come in as he 
always did ? or would he remember her com- 
plaint of being tired, a complaint she so sel- 
dom made? It was asa blow to Elinor when 
she heard his step go on past her door: and 
yet she was glad. Had he come in, there 
was a desperate thought in her mind that 
she would call him to her bedside and in the 
dark with his hand in hers, tell him—all 
that there was to tell. But it was again a 
relief when he passed on, and she felt that 
she was spared for an hour or two, spared 
for the new day, which perhaps would 
give her courage. It was an endless night, 
long hours of dark, and then longer hours of 
morning light, too early for anything, while 
still nobody in the house was stirring. She 
had scarcely slept at all during that long age 
of weary and terrible thought. For it was 
not as if she had but one thing to think of. 


When her mind turned, like her restless _ 


body, from one side to another, it was only 
to a change of pain. What was it she had 
said, standing up before earth and heaven, 
and calling God to witness that what she said 
was true? It had been true, and yet she 
knew that it was not, and that she had saved 
her husband’s honour at the cost of her own. 
Oh, not in those serious and awful watches 
of the night can such a defence be accepted 
as that the letter of her testimony was 
true! She did not attempt to defend 
herself. She only tried to turn to another 
thought that might be less bitter, and 
then she was confronted by the confession 
that she must make to her boy. She must 
tell him that she had deceived him all his 
life, hid from him what he ought to have 
known, separated him from his father and 
his family, kept him in ignorance, despite 
all that had been said to her, despite every 
argument. And when Elinor in her misery 
fled from that thought, what was there else 
to think of ? There was her husband, Pippo’s 
father, from whom he could no longer be 
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kept. If she had thought herself justified 
in stealing her child away out of fear of the 
influence that father might have upon him, 
how would it be now when they must be re- 
stored to each other, at an age much more 
dangerous for the boy than in childhood, and 
with all the attractions of mystery and 
novelty and the sense that his father had 
been wronged ? When she escaped from that 
the most terrible thought of all, feeling her 
brain whirl and her heart burn as she ima- 
gined her child turning from the mother who | 
had deceived him to the father who had been | 
deprived of him, her mind went off to that | 
father himself, from whom she had filed, 
whom she had judged and condemned, but 
who had repaid her by no persecution, no 
interference, no pursuit, but an acceptance of 
her verdict, never molesting her, leaving her 
safe in the possession of her boy. Perhaps 
there were other ways in which Phil Comp- 
ton’s magnanimity might have been looked 
at, in which it would have shown in less 
favourable colours. But Elinor was not ready 


to take that view. Her tower of justice and | 


truth and honour had crumbled over her 
head. She was standing among her ruins, 
feeling that nothing was left to her, nothing 
upon which she could build herself a struc- 
ture of self-defence. All was wrong ; a series 
of mistakes and failures, to say no worse. 
She had driven on ever wilful all through, 
escaping from every pang she could avoid, 
throwing off every yoke that she did not 
choose to bear: until now here she stood to 
face all that she had fled from, unable to 
elude them more, meeting them as so many 
ghosts in her way. Oh, how true it was 
what John had said to her so long, so long 
ago—that she was not one who would bear ; 
who if she were disappointed and wronged 
could endure and surmount her trouble by 
patience! Oh, no, no! She had been one 
who had put up with nothing, who had taken 
her own way. And now she was surrounded 
on every side by the difficulties she had 
thrust away from her, but which now could 
be thrust away no more. 

It may be imagined what the night was 
which Elinor spent sleepless, struggling one 
after another with these thoughts, finding 
no comfort anywhere she turned. She had 
not been without many a struggle even 
in the most quiet of the years that had 
passed—in one long dream of peace as it 
seemed now : but never as now had she been 
met wherever she turned by another and 
another lion in the way. She got up very 





early, with a feeling that movement had 


something lulling and soothing in it, and that 
to lie there a prey to all these thoughts was 
like lying on the rack—to the great surprise 
of the kind landlady, who came stealing into 
her room with the inevitable cup of tea, and 
whose inquiry how the poor lady was, was 
taken out of her mouth by the unexpected 
apparition of the supposed invalid, fully 
dressed, moving about the room, with all the 
air of having been up for hours. Elinor 
asked, with a sudden precaution, that the 
newspapers might be brought up to her, not 
so much for her own satisfaction—for it made 
her heart sick to think of reading over in 
dreadful print, as would be done that morn- 
ing at millions of breakfast tables, her own 
words: perhaps with comments on herself and 
her history, which might fall into Pippo’s 
hands, and be read by him before he knew: 
which was a sudden spur to herself and evi- 
dence of the dread necessity of letting him 
know that story from her own lips, which had 
not occurred to her before. She glanced over 
the report with a sickening sense that all 
the privacy of sheltered life and honourable 
silence was torn off from her, and that she 
was exposed as on a pillory to the stare and 
the remarks of the world, and crushed the 
paper away like a noxious thing into a drawer 
where the boy at least would never find it. 
Vain thought! as if there was but one paper 
in the world, as if he could not find it at every 
street corner, thrust into his hand even as 
he walked along; but at all events for the 
moment he would not see it, and she would 
have time—time to tell him before that reve- 
lation could come in his way. She went 
down-stairs, with what a tremor in her and 
sinking of her heart it would be impossible 
to say. To have to condemn herself to her 
only child: to humble herself before him, 
her boy, who thought there was no one like 
his mother: to let him know that he had 
been deceived all his life, he who thought 
she had always told him everything. Oh, 
poor mother! and oh, poor boy ! 

She was still sitting by the breakfast-table, 
waiting, in a chill fever, if such a thing can 
be, for Philip, when a thing occurred which 
no one could have thought of, and yet which 
was the most natural thing in the world— 
which came upon Elinor like a thunderbolt, 
shattering all her plans again just at the 
moment when, after so much shrinking and 
delay, she had at last made up her mind to 
the one thing that must be done at once. 
The sound of the driving up of a cab to the 
door made her go to the window to look out, 
without producing any expectation in her 
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mind: for people were coming and going in 
Ebury Street all day long. She saw, how- 
ever, a box which she recognised upon the 
cab, and then the door was opened and Mrs. 
Dennistoun stepped out. Her mother! the 
wonder was not that she came now, but that 
she had not come much sooner. No letters 
for several days, her child and her child’s 
child in*town, and trouble in the air! Mrs. 
Dennistoun had borne it as long as she could, 
but there had come a moment when she 
could bear it no longer, and she too had fol- 
lowed Pippo’s example and taken the night 
mail. Elinor stood motionless at the win- 
dow, and saw her mother arrive, and did not 
feel capable of going to meet her, or of tell- 
ing whether it was some dreadful aggrava- 
tion of evil, or an interposition of Providence 
to save her for another hour at least from the 
ordeal before her. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Mrs. DENNISTOUN had a great deal to say 
about herself and the motives which had at 
the last been too much for her, which had 
forced her to come after her children at a 
moment’s notice, feeling that she could bear 
the uncertainty about them no longer; and 
it was a thing so unusual with her to have 
much to say about herself that there was 
certainly something apologetic, something 
self-defensive in this unaccustomed outburst. 
Perhaps she had begun to feel a little the 
unconscious criticism that gathers round the 
elder person in a house, the inclination invo- 
luntarily—which every one would repudiate, 
yet which nevertheless is true—to attribute 
to her a want of perception, perhaps—oh, 
not unkindly !—a little blunting of the facul- 
ties, a suggestion quite unintentional that 
she is not what she once was. She explained 
herself so distinctly that there was no doubt 
there was some self-defence in it. “I had 
not had a letter for three days.” 

And Elinor was far more humble than her 
wont. “I know, mother: I felt as if it were 
impossible to write—till it was over ¥ 

“My darling! I thought at last I must 
come and stand by you. I felt that I ought 
to have seen that all the time—that you 
should have had your mother by your side 
to give you countenance.” 

““T had John with me, mother.” 

“Then it is over!” Mrs. Dennistoun cried. 

And at that moment Pippo, very late, pale, 
and with eyes which were red with sleepless- 
ness, and perhaps with tears, came in. Elinor 
gave her mother a quick look, almost of 








blame, and then turned to the boy. She did 
not mean it, and yet Mrs. Dennistoun felt as if 
the suggestion, “ He might never have known 
had you not called out like that,” was in her 
daughter’s eyes. 

“Pippo!” she said; “‘ why, Elinor! what 
have you been doing to the boy ?” 

“ He does not look well,” said Elinor, sud- 
denly waking up to that anxiety which had 
been always so easily roused in respect to 
Pippo. ‘ He was very late last night. He 
was at the House with John,” she added in- 
voluntarily, with an apology to her mother 
for the neglect which had extended to Pippo 
too. 

“There is nothing the matter with me,” he 
said, with a touch of sullenness in his tone. 

The two women looked at each other with 
all the vague trouble in their eyes suddenly 
concentrated upon young Philip: but they 
said nothing more, as he sat down at table 
and began to play with the breakfast, for 
which he had evidently no appetite. No 
one had ever seen that sullen look in Pippo’s 
face before. He bent his head over the table 
as if he were intent upon the food which 
choked him when he tried to eat, and which 
he loathed the very sight of—and did not 
say a word. They had certainly not been 
very light-hearted before, but the sight of 
the boy thus obscured and changed made all 
the misery more evident. There was always 
a possibility of overriding the storm so long 
as all was well with Pippo: but his changed 
countenance veiled the very sun in the skies. 

“You don’t seem surprised to see me here,” 
his grandmother said. 

“Oh !—no, I am not surprised. I wonder 
you did not come sooner. Have you been 
travelling all night ?” he said. 

“Just as you did, Pippo. I drove into 
Penrith last night and caught the mail train. 
I was seized with a panic about you, and felt 
that I must see for myself.” 

“Tt is not the first time you have taken a 
panic about us, mother,” said Elinor, forcing 
a smile. 

“No; but it is almost the first time I have 
acted upon it,” said Mrs. Dennistoun, with 
that faint instinct of self-defence; “but I 
think you must have needed me more than 
usual to keep you in order. You must have 
been going out too much, keeping late hours. 
You are pale enough, Elinor, but Pippo— 
Pippo has suffered still more.” 

“T tell you,” said Philip, raising his shoul- 
ders and steoping his head over the table, 
“granny, that there is nothing the matter 
with me.” 
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And he took no part in the conversation 
as they went on talking of any subjects but 
those that were most near their hearts. They 
had, indeed, no thoughts at all to spare but 
those that were occupied with the situation, 
and with this new feature in it, Pippo’s worn 
and troubled looks, yet had to talk of some- 
thing, of nothing, while the meal went on, 
which was no meal at all for any of them. 
When it was over at last Pippo rose abruptly 
from the table. 

“ Are you going out?” Elinor said, alarmed, 
rising too. “ Have you any engagement with 
the Marshalls for to-day ?” 

“T don't know,” Philip said; “ Mr. Mar- 
shall was ill yesterday. I didn’t see them. 
I’m not going out. Iam going to my room.” 

“You've got a headache, Pippo !” 

“Nothing of the kind! I tell you there 
is nothing the matter with me. I’m only going 
to my room.” 

Elinor put her hands on his arm. “ Pippo, 
Ihave something to say to you before you 
go out. Will you promise to let me know 
before you go out? I don’t want to keep 
you back from anything, but I have some- 
thing that I must say.” 

He did not ask with his usual interest 
what it was. He showed no curiosity ; on 
the contrary, he drew his arm out of her hold 
almost rudely. ‘Of course,” he said, “I 
will come in here before I go out. I have no 
intention of going out now.” 

And thus he left them, and went with a 
heavy step, oh, how different from Pippo’s 
flying foot ! so that they could count every 
step, up-stairs. 

“What is the matter, what is the matter, 
Elinor ?” 

“T know nothing,” she said; “ nothing! 
He was like himself yesterday morning, full 
of life. Unless he is ill, I cannot understand 
it. But, mother, I have to tell him—every- 
thing to-day.” 

“God grant it may not be too late, Elinor!” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said. 

“Too late! How can it be too late? Yes; 
perhaps you are right, John and you. He 
ought to have known from the beginning ; 
he ought to have been told when he was a 
child. I acknowledge that I was wrong; 
but it is no use,” she said, wiping away some 
fiery tears, “to go back upon that now.” 

“John could not have told him anything ?” 
Mrs. Dennistoun said, doubtfully. 

“John! my best friend, who has always 
stood by me. Oh, never, never. How little 
you know him, mother! He has been im- 
ploring me every day, almost upon his knees, 








to tell Pippo everything : and I promised to 
do it as soon as the time was come. And 
then last night I was so glad to think that 
he was engaged with John, and I so worn 
out, not fit for anything. And then this 
morning r 

“Then—this morning I arrived, just when 
I should have been better away !” 

“Don’t say that, mother. It is always, 
always well you should be with your chil- 
dren. And, oh, if I had but taken your ad- 
vice years and years ago !” 

How easy it is to wish this when fate 
overtakes us, when the thing so long post- 
poned, so long pushed away from us, has to 
be done at last! There is, I fear, no re- 
pentance in it, only the intolerable sense that 
the painful act might have been over long 
ago, and the soul free now of a burden which 
is so terrible to bear. 

Philip did not leave his room all the morn- 
ing. His mother, overwhelmed now by the 
new anxiety about his health, which had no 
part in her thoughts before, went to his door 
and knocked several times, always with the 
intention of going in, of insisting upon the 
removal of all barriers, and of telling her 
story, the story which now was as fire in her 
veins and had to be told. But he had 
locked his door, and only answered from 
within that he was reading—getting up some- 
thing that he had forgotten—and begged 
her to leave him undisturbed till lunch. 
Poor Elinor! Her story was, as I have said, 
like fire in her veins; but when the moment 
came, and a little more delay, an ‘hour, a 
morning was possible, she accepted it like a 
boon from heaven: though she knew very 
well all the same that it was but prolonging 
the agony, and that to get it accomplished— 
to get it over—was the only thing to desire. 
She tried to arrange her thoughts, to think 
how she was to tell it, in the hurrying yet 
flying minutes when she sat alone, listening 
now and then to Philip’s movements over 
her head, for he was not still as a boy should 
be who was reading, but moved about his 
room, with a nervous restlessness that seemed 
almost equal to her own. Mrs. Dennistoun, 
to leave her daughter free for the conver- 
sation that ought to take place between 
Elinor and her son, had gone to lie down, 
and lay in Elinor’s room, next door to the 
boy, listening to every sound, and hoping, 
hoping that they would get it over before 
she went down-stairs again. She did not 
believe that Philip would stand out against 
his mother, whom he loved. Oh, if they 
could but get it over, that explanation—if 
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the boy but knew! But it was apparent 
enough, when she came down to luncheon, 
where Elinor awaited her, pale and anxious, 
and where Philip followed, so unlike himself, 
that no explanation had yet taken place 
between them. And the luncheon was as 
miserable a pretence at a meal as the break- 
fast had been—worse as a repetition, yet 
better in so far that poor Pippo, with his 
boyish wholesome appetite, was by this time 
too hungry to be restrained even by the 
unusual burden of his unhappiness, and ate 
heartily, although he was bitterly ashamed 
of so doing : which perhaps made him a little 
better, and certainly did a great deal of good 
to the ladies, who thus were convinced that 
whatever the matter might be, he was not ill 
at least. He was about to return up-stairs 
after luncheon was over, but Elinor caught 
him by the arm: “You are not going to 
your room again, Pippo?” 

“7 have not finished my reading,” he 
said. 

“T have a claim before your reading. I 
have a great deal to say to you, and I cannot 
put it off any longer. It must be said—— ” 

‘As you please, mother,” he replied, with 
an air of endurance. And he opened the 
door for her and followed her up to the 


drawing-room, the three generations going 
one before the other, the anxious grand- 
mother first, full of sympathy for both, the 
mother trembling in every limb, feeling the 
great crisis of her life before her, the boy 
with his heart seared, half bitter, half con- 
temptuous of the explanation which he had 


forestalled, which came too late. Mrs, Den- 
nistoun turned and kissed first one and then 
the other with quivering lips. ‘Oh, Pippo, 
be kind to your mother ; she never will have 
such need of your kindness again in all your 
life.” The boy could almost have struck her 
for this advice. It raised a kind of savage 
passion in him to be told to be kind to his 
mother—kind to her, when he had held 
her above all beings on the earth, and prided 
himself all his life upon his devotion to her ! 
What Mrs. Dennistoun said to Elinor I can- 
not tell, but she clasped her hands and gave 
her an imploring look, which was almost as 
bitterly taken as her appeal to Philip. It 
besought her to tell everything, to hide 
nothing ; and what was Elinor’s meaning but 
to tell everything, to lay bare her heart 4 
But once more at this moment, an inter- 
ruption—the most wonderful and unthought- 
of of all interruptions—came. I suppose it 
must have been announced by the usual 
summons at the street-door, and that in their 





agitation they had not heard it. But all 
that I know is, that when Mrs. Dennistoun 
turned to leave the mother and son to their 
conversation, which was so full of fate, the 
door of the drawing-room opened almost 
upon her as she was about to go out, and 
with a little demonstration and pride, as of 
a name which it was a distinction even to be 
permitted to say, of a visitor whose arrival 
could not be but an honour and delightful 
surprise, the husband of the landlady—the 
man of the house, once a butler of the highest 
pretensions, now only condescending to serve 
his lodgers when the occasion was dignified— 
swept into the room, noiseless and solemn, 
holding open the door, and announced “ Lord 
St. Serf.” Mrs. Dennistoun fell back as if she 
had met a ghost ; and Elinor, too, drew back 
a step, becoming as pale as if she had been 
the ghost her mother saw. The gasp of the 
long breath they both drew made a sound in 
the room when the very air seemed to tingle; 
and young Philip, raising his head, saw, 
coming in, the man whom he had seen in 
court—the man who had gazed at him in the 
theatre, the man of the opera-glass. But 
was this then not the Philip Compton for 
whom Elinor Dennistoun had stood forth, 
and borne witness before all the world ? 

He came in and stood without a word, 
waiting for a moment till the servant was 
gone and the door closed; and then he ad- 
vanced with a step, the very assurance and 
quickness of which showed his hesitation and 
uncertainty. He did not hold out his hands 
—much less his arms—to her. “Nell?” he 
said, as if he had been asking a question, 
“Nell 2” 

She seemed to open her lips to speak, but 
brought forth no sound; and then Mrs. 
Dennistoun came in with the grave voice of 
every day, ‘“ Will you sit down ?” 

He looked round at her, perceiving her 
for the first time. ‘“ Ah,” he said, ‘‘ mamma! 
how good that you are here. It is a little 
droll though, don’t you think, when a man 
comes into the bosom of his family after an 
absence of eighteen years, that the only thing 
that is said to him should be, ‘ Will you sit 
down?’ Better that, however, a great deal, 
than ‘ Will you go away ?’” 

He sat down as she invited him with a 
short laugh. He was perfectly composed in 
manner. Looking round him with curious 
eyes, “‘ Was this one of the places,” he said, 
“Nell, that we stayed in in the old times ?” 

She answered “No” under her breath, 
her paleness suddenly giving way to a hot 
flush of feverish agitation. And then she 
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took refuge in a vacant chair, unable to 
support herself, and he sat too, and the party 
looked—but for that agitation in Elinor’s 
face, which she could not master—as if the 
ladies were receiving and he paying a morn- 
ing call. The other two, however, did not 
sit down. Young Philip, confused and 
excited, went away to the second room, the 
little back drawing-room of the little London 
house, which can never be made to look any- 
thing but an anteroom—never a habitable 
place—and went to the window, and stood 
there as if he were looking out, though the 
window was of coloured glass, and there was 
nothing to be seen. Mrs. Dennistoun stood 
with her hand upon the back of a chair, her 
heart beating too, and yet the most collected 
of them all, waiting with her eyes on Elinor 
a sign to know her will, whether she should 
goor stay. It was the visitor who was the 
first to speak. 


“Let me beg you,” he said, with a little | 


impatience in his voice, “to sit down too. It 
is evident that Nell’s reception of me is not 
likely to be so warm as to make it unpleasant 
fora third party. There was a fourth party 
in the room a minute ago, if my eyes did not 
deceive me. Ah!”—his glance went rapidly 
to where Philip’s tall boyish figure, with his 
back turned, was visible against the further 
window—“ that’s all right,” he said, “ now I 
presume everybody’s here.” 

“Had we expected your visit,” said Mrs. 
Dennistoun, faltering, after a moment, as 
Elinor did not speak, ‘we should have been 
—better prepared to receive you, Mr. Comp- 
ton. 

“That’s not spoken with your usual clever- 
ness,” he said, with a laugh. “You used to 
be a great deal too clever for me, you and 
Nell too. Butif she did not expect to see 
me, I don’t know what she thought I was 
made of—everything that is bad, I suppose : 
and yet you know I could have worried your 
life out of you if I had liked, Nell.” 








after a moment, “if I were to set up a sen- 
timental pose, like a sort of a disconsolate 
widower, eh, would you? Of course it was 
a position that was not without its advan- 
tages. I was not much made for a family man, 
and both in the way of expense and in— 
other ways, it suited me well enough. No- 
body could expect me to marry them or their 
daughters, don’t you see, when they knew I 
had a wife alive ? So I was allowed my little 
amusements. You never went in for that 
kind of thing, Nell? Don’t snap me up. 
You know I told you I never was against a 
little flirtation. It makes a woman more 
tolerant, in my opinion, just to know how to 
amuse herself a little, But Nell was never 


| one of that kind . 


“T hope not, indeed,” said Mrs. Dennis- 
toun, to whom he had turned, with indig- 
nation. 

“T don’t see where the emphasis comes in. 
She was one that a man could be as sure of 
as of Westminster Abbey. The heart of her 
husband rests upon her—isn’t that what the 
Bible says, or words to that effect? Nell 
was always a kind of a Bible to me. And 
you may say that in that case to think of 
her amusing herself! But you will allow 
she always did take everything too much 
au grand sérieux. No?’ to be sure, you'll 
allow nothing. But still that was the truth. 
However, I'll allow something if you won't. 
I’m past my first youth. Oh, you, not a bit 
of it! You're just as fresh and as pretty, by 
George! as ever you were. When I saw you 
stand up in that court yesterday looking as 
if—not a week had past since I saw you last, 
by Jove! Nell— And how you were hating 
it, poor old girl, and had come out straining 
your poor little conscience, and saying what 
you didn’t want to say—for the sake of a 
worthless fellow like me——” 

A sob came out of Elinor’s breast, and 
something half inaudible besides, like a name. 

“T can tell you this,” he said, turning to 


She turned to him for the first time, and, | Mrs. Dennistoun again, “I couldn’t look at 
putting her hands together, said almost in-| her. I’m an unlikely brute for that sort of 


audibly, “I know—I know. I have thought 
of that, and I am not ungrateful.” 

“Grateful! Well, perhaps you have not 
much call for that, poor little woman. I 
don’t doubt I behaved like a brute, and you 
were quite right in doing what you did; but 
you’ve taken it out of me since, Nell, all the 
same.” 


Then there was again a silence, broken only 
by the labouring of her breath, which she 
could not quite conceal. 

“You wouldn’t believe me,” he resumed 





thing, but if I had looked at her I should 
have cried. I daresay you don’t believe me. 
Never mind, but it’s true.” 

“I do believe you,” said the mother, very 
low. 

“Thank you,” he said with a laugh. “I 
have always said for a mother-in-law you 
were the least difficult to get on with I ever 
saw. Do you remember giving me that 
money to make ducks and drakes of ? It 
was awfully silly of you. You didn’t de- 
serve to be trusted with money to_throw it 
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away like that : but still I have not forgotten 
it. Well! I came to thank you for yester- 
day, Nell. And there are things, you know, 
that we must talk over. You never gave up 
your name. That was like your pluck. But 
you will have to change it now. It was 
indecent of me to have myself announced like 
that and poor old St. Serf not in his grave 
yet. But I daresay you didn’t pay any 
attention. You are Lady St. Serf now, my 
dear. You don’t mind, I know, but it’s a 
change not without importance. Well, who 
is that fellow behind there standing in the 
window? I think you ought to present him 
tome. Or rather I’ll present him to you 
instead. I saw him in the theatre, by Jove! 
with that fellow Tatham, that cousin John 
of yours that I never could bear, smirking 
and smiling at him as if it were his son! but 
I saw the boy then for the first time. Nell, 
I tell you there are some things in which 
you have taken it well out of me——” 

“Mr. Compton,” she said, labouring to 
speak. “Lord St. Serf. Oh, Phil, Phil!——” 

* Ah,” he said, with a start, “‘do you re- 
member at last ? the garden at that poky old 
cottage with all the flowers, and the days 
when you looked out for wild Phil Compton 
that all the world warned you against? And 
here I am an old fogey without either wife 
or child, and Tatham taking my boy about 
and Nell never looking me in the face.” 

Philip, at the window looking out at 
nothing through the hideous-coloured glass, 
had heard every word, with wonder, with 
horror, with consternation, with dreadful dis- 
appointment and sinking of the heart. For 
indeed he had a high ideal of a father, the 
highest, such as fatherless boys form in their 
ignorance. And every word made it more 
sure that this was his father, this man who 
had so caught his eyes and filled him with 
such a fever of interest. But to hear Phil 
Compton talk had brought the boy’s soaring 
imagination down, down to the dust. He 
had not been prepared for anything like this. 
Some tragic rending asunder he could have 
believed in, some wild and strange mystery. 
But this man of careless speech, of chaff and 
slang, so little noble, so little serious, so far 
from tragic! The disappointment had been 
too sudden and dreadful to leave him with 
any ear for those tones that went to his 
mother’s heart. He had no pity, no sense of 
the pathos that was in them. He stood in his 
young absolutism disgusted, miserable. This 
man his father !—this man! so talking, so 
thinking. Young Philip stood with his back 
to the group, more wretched than words could 





tell. He heard some movement behind, but he 
was too sick of heart to think what it was, unti} 
suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder, and 
most unwillingly suffered himself to be turned 
round to meet his father’s eyes. He gave 
one glance up at the face, which he did not 
now feel was worn with study and care— 
which now that he saw it near was full of 
lines and wrinkles which meant something 
else, and which even the emotion in it, 
emotion of a kind which Pippo did not 
understand, hidden by a laugh, did not make 
more prepossessing—and then he stood with 
his eyes cast down, not caring to see it again, 

The elder Philip Compton had, I think, 
though he was, as he said, an unlikely sub- 
ject for that mood, tears in his eyes—and he 
had no inclination to see anything that was 
painful in the face of his son, whose look he 
had never read, whose voice he had never 
heard, till now. He held the boy with his 
hands on his shoulders, with a grasp more 
full perhaps of the tender strain of love 
(though he did not know him) than ever he 
had laid upon any human form before. The 
boy’s looks were not only satisfactory to him, 
but filled his own heart with an unaccus- 
tomed spring of pride and delight—his sta- 
ture, his complexion, his features, making up 
as it were the most wonderful compliment, 
the utmost sweetness of flattery that he had 
ever known. For the boy was himself over 
again, not like his mother, but like the unwor- 
thy father whom he had never seen. It took 
him some time to master the sudden rush of 
this emotion which almost overwhelmed him: 
and then he drew the boy’s arm through his 
own and led him back to where the two 
ladies sat, Elinor still too much agitated for 
speech. “I said I’d present my son to you, 
Nell—if you wouldn’t present him to me,” he 
said, with a break in his voice which sounded 
like a chuckle to that son’s angry ears. “I 
don’t know what you call the fellow—but 
he’s big enough to have a name of his own, 
and he’s Lomond from this day.” 

Pippo did not know what was meant by 
those words: but he drew his arm from his 
father’s and went and stood behind Elinor’s 
chair, forgetting in a moment all his grie- 
vances against her, taking her side with an 
energy impossible to put into words, clinging 
to his mother as he had done when he was a 
little child. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


It was while this conversation was going 
on that John Tatham, anxious and trouble 
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about many things, knocked at the door in | cuttings-off, what twists and alterations of 
Ebury Street. He was anxious to know | every sane thought and thing! John Ta- 
how the explanations had got accomplished, | tham was a sensible man as well as an emi- 
how the boy took it, how Elinor had borne | nent lawyer, and knew that between Elinor’s 
the strain upon her of such a revelation. | son, who was Phil Compton’s son, and him- 
Well as he knew Elinor, he still thought, as | self, there was no external link at all— 
is generally thought in circumstances so | nothing but affection and habit, and the 
painful, that a great crisis, a great mental | ever-strengthening link that had been twisted 
effort would make her ill. He wanted to | closer and closer with the progress of these 
know how she was, he wanted to know how | years ; but nothing real, the merest shadow 
Pippo had borne it, what the boy thought. | of relationship, a cousin, who could count 
It had glanced across him that young Philip | how often removed? And it was he who 
might be excited by so wonderful a new | had insisted, forced upon Elinor the necessity 
thing, and form some false impression of his | of making his father known to Philip, of 
father (whom doubtless she would represent | informing him of his real position. Nobody 
under the best light, taking blame upon her- | had interfered in this respect but John. He 
self, not to destroy the boy’s ideal), and be | had made himself a weariness to her by insist- 
eager to know him—which was a thing, John | ing, never giving over, blaming her hourly 
felt, that would be very difficult to bear. for her delay. And yet ‘now, when the 
The door was opened toe him not by good | thing he had so worked for, so constantly 
Mrs. Jones, the kind landlady, but by the | urged, was done ! 
magnificent Jones himself, who rarely ap- | He smiled grimly to himself as he walked 
peared. John said “Mrs. Compton?” as a | away: they were all together, the lordship 
matter of course, and was about to pass in, | and the ladyship, young Lord Lomond too! 
in his usual familiar way. But something |—and Phil Compton, whitewashed, a peer of 
in the man’s air made him pause. He looked | the realm, and still, the scoundrel! a hand- 
at Jones again, who was bursting with im- | some fellow enough: with an air about him, 
portance. ‘“ Perhaps she’s engaged ?” he said. |a man who might still dazzle a youngster 
“T think, sir,” said John, “that her lady- | unaccustomed to the world. He had re- 
ship is engaged—his lordship is with her | entered the bosom of his family, and doubt- 
ladyship up-stairs.” ‘less was weeping upon Philip’s neck, and 
“His—what ?” John Tatham cried. bandying about that name of “ Nell” which 
“His lordship, Mr. Tatham. I know, sir, | had always seemed to John an insult—an 
as the title is not usually assumed till after | insult to himself. And in that moment of 
the funeral ; but in the very ’ouse where her | bitterness John did not know how she would 
ladyship is residing for the moment, there’s | take it, what effect it would produce upon her. 
allowances to be made. Naturally we're a | Perhaps the very sight of the fellow who had 
little excited over it, being, if I may make so | once won her heart, the lover of her youth, 
bold as to say so, a sort of ’umble friends, | with whom John had never for a moment 
and long patronized by her ladyship, and | put himself in competition, notwithstanding 
young Lord Lomond too.” | the bitter wonder in his heart that Elinor— 
“Young Lord Lomond too!” John Ta-| Elinor of all people !—could ever have loved 
tham stood for 2 moment and stared at Mr.| such a man. Yet she had loved him, and 
Jones ; and then he laughed out, and turned | the sight of him again after so many years, 
his back and walked away. what effect might it not produce? As he 
Young Lord Lomond too! The boy!| walked away, it was the idea of a happy 
who had been more like John’s boy than | family that came into John Tatham’s mind— 
anything else, but now tricked out in a new | mutual forgiveness, mutual return to the old 
name, a new position, his father’s heir. Oh, ‘traditions which are the most enduring of 
yes, it was John himself who had insisted on | all; expansions, confessions, recollections, 
that only a few days ago: “The heir to a | and lives of reunion. Something more than 
peerage can’t be hid.” It was he that had | a prodigal’s return, the return of a sinner 
quoted this as an aphorism worthy of a social | bringing a coronet in his hand, bringing 
sage. But when the moment came and the | distinction, a place and position enough to 
boy was taken from him, and introduced into | dazzle any boy, enough to make a woman 
that other sphere, by the side of that man | forgive. And was not this what John wished 














who had once been the dis-Honourable Phil ! | above all things, every advancement for the 
Good heavens, what changes life is capable | boy, and an assured place in the world, as 
of! What wrongs, what cruelties, what | 


well as every happiness that might be pos- 
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sible—happiness! yet it was possible she 
might think it so—for Elinor? Yes, this 
was what he had wished for, been ready to 
make any sacrifice to secure. In the sudden 
shock Mr. Tatham thought of the only other 
person who perhaps—yet only perhaps— 
might feel a little as he did—the mother, 
Mrs. Dennistoun, upon whom he thought all 
this would come like a thunder-clap, not 
knowing that she too was up-stairs in the 
family party, among the lordships and the 
ladyship. 

He went home and into his handsome 
library, and shut the door upon himself, to 


have it out there—or rather to occupy him- | 


self in some more sensible way, and shut this 
foolish subject out of his mind. It occurred 
to him, however, when he sat down that the 
best thing to de would be to write an account 
of it all to Mrs. Dennistoun, who doubtless 
in the excitement would have a long time to 
wait for news of this great change. He 
drew his blotting-book towards him with this 
object, and opened it, and dipped his pen in 
the ink, and wrote “ My dear Aunt,” but he 
did not get much further. He raised his 


head, thinking how to introduce his narra- 
tive, for which she would in all likelihood be 
wholly unprepared, and in so doing looked 


round upon his bookcases, on one shelf of 
which the reflection of a ray of afternoon sun- 
shine caught in the old Louis-Treize mirror 
over the mantelpiece was throwing a shaft of 
light. He got up to make sure that it was 
only a reflection, nothing that would harm 
the binding of a particular volume upon 
which he set great store—though of course 
he knew very well that it could only be 
reflection, no impertinent reality of sunshine 
being permitted to penetrate there. And 
then he paused a little to draw his hand 
lovingly over the line of choice books—very 
choice—worth a little fortune, which he 
laughed at himself a litile for being proud of, 
fully knowing that what was inside them 
(which generally is the cream of a book, as of 
a letter, according to Tony Lumpkin) was in 
many cases worth nothing at all. And then 
John went and stood upon the hearthrug, 
and looked round him upon this the heart of 
his domain. It was a noble library, any man 
might have been proud of it. He asked 
himself whether it did not suit him better, 
with all the comforts and luxuries beyond it, 
than if he had been like other men, with an 
entirely different centre of life up-stairs in 
the empty drawing-room, and the burden 
upon him of setting out children, boys and 
girls, upon the world. 





When a man asks himself this question, 
however complacent may be the reply, it 
betrays perhaps a doubt whether the assur. 
ance he has is so very sure after all; and he 
returned to his letter to Mrs. Dennistoun, 
which would be quite easy to write if it were 
only once well begun. But he had not 
written above a few words, having spent 
some time in his previous reflections, when 
he paused again at the sound of a tumultu- 
ous summons at the street-door. As may 
be well supposed, his servant took more time 
than usual to answer it, resenting a noise so 
out of character with the house, during which 
John listened half-angrily, fearing, yet wish- 
ing for a diversion. And then his own door 
burst open; not, I need hardly say, by any in- 
tervention of legitimate hands, but by the sud- 
den rush of Philip, who seemed to come inin 
a whirl of long limbs and eager eyes, flinging 
himself into a chair and fixing his gaze across 
the corner of the table upon his astonished 
yet expectant friend. “Oh, Uncle John!” 
the boy cried, and had not breath to say 
any more. 

John put forth his hand across the table, 
and grasped the young flexible warm hand 
that wanted something to hold. “ Well, my 
boy,” he said. 

“T suppose you know,” said Philip. “I 
have nothing to tell you, though it is all so 
strange to me.” 

“JT know—nothing about what interests 
me most at present—yourself, Pippo, and 
what has happened to you.” 

John had always made a great stand against 
that particular name, but several times had 
used it of late, not knowing why. 

“T don’t know what you thought of me 
last night,” said the boy, ‘‘ I was so miserable. 
May I tell you everything, Uncle John ?” 

What balm that question was! He clasped 
Pippo’s hand in his own, but scarcely could 
answer to bid him go on. 

“It was unnecessary all she wanted to tell 
me. I fought it off all the morning. I was 
-_ yesterday in the court and heard it 
a ao 

“Tn the court! At the trial ?” 

“T had no meaning in it,” said Philip. “I 
went by chance, as people say, because the 
Marshalls had not turned up. I got Sim- 
mons to get me into the court. I had always 
wanted to see atrial. And there I saw my 
mother stand up—my mother, that I never 
could bear the wind to blow on, standing up 
there alone with all these people staring at 
her to be tried—for her life.” 

‘Don’t be a fool, Philip,” said John Tatham, 
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dropping his hand ; “tried! she was only a 
witness. And she was not alone. I was 
there to take care of her.” 

“T saw you—but what was that? She was 
alone all the same; and for me, it was she 
who was on her trial. What did I know 
about any other? I heard it every word.” 

“Poor boy !” 

“So what was the use of her making her- 
self miserable to tell me? She tried to all 
this morning, and I fought it off. I was 
miserable enough. Why should I be made 
more miserable to hear her perhaps excusing 
herself to me? But at last she had driven me 
into a corner; angry as I was—Uncle John, 
I was angry, furious, with my mother— 
fancy! with my mother.” 

John did not say anything, but he nodded 
his head in assent. How well he understood 
it all! 

“ And just then, at that moment, he came. 
Iam angry with her no more. I know what- 
ever happened she was right. Angry with 
her, my poor dear, dearest mother! What- 
ever happened she was right. It was best 
that she should not tell me. Iam on her 


side all through—all through! Do you hear 
me, Uncle John! 
if you blamed her. 


I have seen you look as 

Don’t again while I am 
there. Whatever she has done it has been 
the right thing all through !” 

“Pippo,” said John, with a little quiver- 
ing about the mouth, “give me your hand 
again, old fellow, you’re my own boy.” 

“Nobody shall so much as look as if they 
blamed her,” cried the boy, “while I am 
alive.” 

Oh, how near he was to crying, and how 
resolute not to break down, though some- 
thing got into his throat and almost choked 
him, and his eyes were so full that it was a 
miracle they did not brim over. Excitement, 
distress, pain, the first touch of human misery 
he had ever known almost overmastered 
Philip. He got up and walked about the 
room, and talked and talked. He who had 
never concealed anything, who had never had 
anything to conceal. And for four-and- 
twenty hours he had been silent with a great 
secret upon his soul. John was too wise to 
check the outpouring. He listened to every- 
thing, assented, soothed, imperceptibly led 
him to gentler thoughts. 

* And what does he mean,” cried the boy 
at last, “with his new name? I shall have 
no name but my own, the one my mother 
gave me. I am Philip Compton, and nothing 
else. What right has he, the first time he 
ever saw me, to put upon me another name?” 





“ What name ?” 

“He called me Lomond—or something 
like that,” said young Philip : and then there 
came a sort of stillness over his excitement, 
a lull in the storm. Some vague idea what 
it meant came all at once into the boy’s 
mind, and a thrill of curiosity, of another 
kind of excitement, of rising thoughts which 
he did not hardly understand, struggled up 
through the other zone of passion. He was 
half ashamed, having just poured forth all 
his feelings, to show that there was some- 
thing else, something that was no longer 
indignation, nor anger, nor the shock of 
discovery, something that had a tremor per- 
haps of pleasure in it, behind. But John 
was far too experienced a man not to read 
the boy through and through. He liked him 
better in the first phase, but this was natural 
too. 

“Tt happens very strangely,” he said, “ that 
all these things should come upon you at 
once: but it is well you should know now all 
about it. Lomond is the second title of the 
Comptons, Earls of St. Serf. Haven't I 
heard you ask what Comptons you belonged 
to, Philip? It has all happened within a day 
or two. Your father was only Philip Comp- 
ton yesterday at the trial, and a poor man. 
Now he is Lord St. Serf, if not rich, at least 
no longer poor. Everything has changed for 
you—your position, your importance in the 
world. The last Lord Lomond bore the 
name creditably enough. I hope you will 
make it shine.” He took the boy by the 
hand and grasped it heartily again. “I am 
thankful for it,” said John. “I would rather 
you were Lord Lomond than——” 

“What! Uncle John ?” 

“Steady, boy. I was going to say Philip 
Compton’s son: but Lord St. Serf is another 
man.” 

There was a long pause in the room, where 
John Tatham’s life was centred among his 
books. He had so much to do with all this 
business, and yet so little. It would pass 
away with all its tumults, and he after being 
absorbed by it for a moment would be left 
alone to his own thoughts and his own un- 
broken line of existence. So much the better! 
It is not good for any man to be swept up 
and put down again at the will of others in 
matters in which he has no share. As for 
Philip, he was silent chiefly to realise this great 
thing that had come upon him. He, Lord 
Lomond, a peer’s son, who was only Pippo of 
Lakeside like any other lad in the parish, and 
not half so important at school as Musgrave, 
who did not get that scholarship. What 
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the school would say ! the tempest that would 
arise! They would ask a holiday, and the 
head master would grant it. Compton a lord! 
Philip could hear the roar and rastle among 
the boys, the scornful incredulity, the assever- 
ations of those who knew it wa; true. And 
a flush that was pleasure had come over his 
musing face. It would have ben strange if 
in the wonder of it there had not been some 
pleasure too. 

He had begun to tolerate his father before 
many days were over, to cease to be indig- 
nant and angry that he was not the ideal 
father of his dreams. That was not Lord 
St. Serf’s fault, who was not at all aware of 
his son’s dreams, and had never had an ideal 
in his life. But John Tatham was right in 
saying that Lord St. Serf was another man. 
The shock of a new responsibility, of a posi- 
tion to occupy and duties to fulfil, were things 
that might not have much moved the dis- 
Honourable Phil two years before. But he 
was fifty, and beginning to feel himself an old 
fogey, as he confessed. And his son over- 
awed Lord St. Serf. His son, who was so 
like him, yet had the mother’s quick, im- 
petuous eyes, so rapid to see through every- 
thing, so disdainful of folly, so keen in per- 
ception. He was afraid to bring upon himself 


one of those lightning flashes from the eyes 
of his boy, and doubly afraid to introduce | 


his son anywhere, to show him anything that 
might bring upon him the reproach of doing 
harm to Pippo. His house, which had been 
very decent and orderly in the late Lord 
St. Serf’s time, became almost prim in the 
terror Phil had lest they should say that it 
was bad for the boy. 

As for Lady St. Serf, it was popularly re- 
ported that the reason why she almost in- 
variably lived in the country was her health, 
which kept her out of society—a report, I 
need not say, absolutely rejected by society 
itself, which knew all the circumstances better 
than you or I do: but which sufficed for the 
outsiders who knew nothing. When Elinor 
did appear upon great occasions, which she 
consented to do, her matured beauty gave the 
fullest contradiction to the pretext on which 
she continued to live her own life. But old 
Lord St. Serf, who got old so long before he 
need to have done, with perhaps the same 
sort of constitutional weakness which had 
carried off all his brothers before their time, 
or perhaps because he had too much abused 
a constitution which was not weak—grew 
more and more fond in his latter days of the 


THE 


| country too, and kept appearing at Lakeside 
so often that at last the ladies removed much 
nearer town to the country-house of the St, 
Serfs which had not been occupied for ages, 
where they presented at last the appearance 
of a united family; and where “ Lomond” 
(who would have thought it very strange 
now to be addressed by any other name) 
brought his friends, and was not ill-pleased 
to hear his father discourse in a way which 
sometimes still offended the home-bred Pippo, 
but which the other young men found very 
amusing. It was not in the way of morals, 
however, that Lord St. Serf ever offended, 
The fear of Elinor kept him as blameless as 
any good-natured preacher of the endless 
theme that all is vanity could do. 

These family arrangements, however, and 
the modified happiness obtained by their 
means, were still all in the future, when John 
Tatham, a little afraid of the encounter, yet 
anxious to have it over, went to Ebury Street 
the day after these occurrences, to see Elinor 
for the first time under her new character as 
Lady St. Serf. He found her in a langour 
and exhaustion much unlike Elinor, doing 

nothing, not even a book near, lying back in 
| her cbair, fallen upon herself, as the French 
'say. Some of those words that mean nothing 
| passed between them, and then she said, 

“ John, did Pippo tell you that he had been 
| there ?” 

He nodded his head, finding nothing to 
say. 

“Without any warning, to see his mother 
stand up before all the world to be tried— 
for her life.” 

“Elinor,” said John, “ you are as fantastic 
as the boy.” 

“T was—being tried for my life—before 
him as the judge. And he has acquitted 
me ; but, oh, I wonder, I wonder if he would 
have done so had he known all that I know?” 

“T do so,” said John, “perhaps a little 
more used to the laws of evidence than 
Pippo.” 

“ Ah, you!” she said, giving him her hand, 
with a look which John did not know how 
to take, whether as the fullest expression of 
trust, or an affectionate disdain of the man 
in whose partial judgment no justice was. 
And then she asked a question which threw 
perhaps the greatest perpiexity he had ever 
known into John Tatham’s life. ‘ When 
you tell a fact—that is true—with the inten- 
tion to deceive: John, you that know the 
laws of evidence, is that a lie?” 











END. 
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A TRIP TO SNOWLAND. 


By SIR GEORGE H. B. MACLEOD, M.D. 


I WAS awoke by the sound of the ship’s- 
bell early on the morning of the fourth 
day out from home, and was at once con- 
scious of a great abatement of the fierce 
gale which had tossed the ship about 
as thistledown is driven by the wind 
when I went to bed the night before. 
With no little difficulty, and in such 
erratic manner as a drunken man 
“whiles” makes way towards his 
destination, I gained the sloppy deck 
of a 400-ton steamer laden to the 
gunwale, and which bore, in bul- 
warks and cordage, but too evident 
traces of the fight with the elements 
that she had waged during the pre- 
ceding days and nights. 
The evening which ushered in the gale 


sedan dine was transcendently beautiful. The giant 
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masses of the Western Isles were lit up by the 
burning splendour of the setting sun. After 
a shert but exquisite after-glow, the darkness 
fell like the letting down of a black, imper- 
vious curtain, and the dreary wail of the 
night wind began to fill the air. So sud- 
denly and bitterly did the squalls come that 
the fore-topsail which was set was, with a 
loud report, torn to atoms, and the shreds, 
gleaming for a moment in the sombre light, 
passed far to leeward amidst the darkness 
and foam. Thus began a struggle which 
lasted with partial intermissions for sixty 
hours. Ihave had to endure a “whole gale” 
in many seas, but for downright ferocity I 
have never encountered anything worse than 
that tempest in the North Atlantic. The 
vessel at times appeared to be overwhelmed 
by the weight and power of the semi-trans- 
parent green waves which fell with such huge 
noise and violence on the deck. She sank 
quivering below them, and the heart seemed 
to stand still during the short interval which 
preceded her slow rise to the surface, Every 
one was worn out by the want of rest before 
the cruel barometer relented and began to 
recover itself. It was at this crisis, when 
things were mending, that this short narra- 
tive of a visit to the true Ultima Thule of the 
later voyagers of antiquity—the Snowland 
of the Vikings—begins. 

On the fifth day we sighted land. At first 
it looked like a fleecy cloud lying lightly on 
the sea, but soon peaks and snow ridges with 
the long dark lines of reefs and skerries 
came into view. The coast of Iceland along 
the south is so wild and inhospitable that 
for 200 miles there is not a single place of 
refuge for a storm-tossed ship. We had 
made the land badly, and consequently had 
to sail for a considerable way before reaching 
the beautiful Saxafjord, where Reykjavik, 
the modest capital of the island, is situated. 
We passed many long tongues of lava shoot- 
ing out into the sea, or standing up in great 
fantastic “stacks” or “needles” amidst the 
breakers. Innumerable sea birds floated or 
dived on the water, or passed with discor- 
dant sounds on the squalls. Sea birds are a 
great feature of the coast. They are of 
many species, from the little fat puffin and 
guillemot to the great solemn gannet and 
pirate skua, whose persevering pursuit of 
the industrious gulls was to us a constant 
source of interest. Inland, a wild disordered 
array of barren hills presented an outline as 
jagged and serrated asa gigantic saw. Some 
were clad in. glittering snow, while others 
were shrouded in mysterious mist. As we 





sighted the verystriking “Cape of Smoke” (so 
called because the waves swarming up it are 
dashed into spray), a great school of whales 
went spouting past—worthy tenants of that 
boisterous sea—making outwards towards the 
“ Fire Islands,” which lie some miles off the 
coast, and which have been the product of 
great submarine volcanoes. The sudden u 

heaval or subsidence of considerable island 
has in past times been not an unusual occur- 
rence in that neighbourhood. In the far 
distance, as we entered the beautiful fjord, 
a towering white mountain, rising over 4,500 
feet into the clear air, was pointed out as 
Snaefells, one of the most beautiful objects 
in Iceland and the scene of many legends. 

I shall say nothing of Reykjavik, as it is 
well known by the description of many visi- 
tors, beyond remarking that its “ sights ” and 
resources are soon exhausted. 

We did not remain longer in the primitive 
metropolis than was necessary to secure a 
guide and the all-important ponies essential 
to a journey into the interior. We only 
contemplated the usual “Cockney” ride to 
the Great Geyser, and the sulphur region, 
I had no ambition to penetrate far into the 
island, nor would my time have allowed me 
to do so if I had desired it, so I had to en- 
dure as best I could the supercilious airs of 
some travellers I met with who had risked 
their lives in fatuous and abortive attempts 
to explore the Jokills, or high snow-covered 
plateau of the interior. They had ridden 
over a barren and inhospitable region, and 
had put up with inconceivable dirt and dis- 
comfort, to no purpose, and were inordi- 
nately proud of the enterprise. 

We first went to the Geyser, long one 
of the wonders of the world, but now, in 
its old age, diminishing «in its energy and 
force, and eclipsed by the Spouters of the 
Yellowstone Park. It is nevertheless a most 
remarkable sight, and well worth the four 
days’ journey to visit it. We set out ona 
glorious day, when the brilliant’sun burned 
along the glittering snow ridges, and sparkled 
far out on the sea, and the dark mauve sha- 
dows reposed in the narrow valleys. Jt was 
a very pretty sight to see the file of riotous 
ponies streaming along the narrow, path 
which many generations of their kind had 
worn in the turf. They raced with one 
another and seemed to enjoy the sport 
amazingly. The sagacity and wariness of 
these little beasts have been justly extolled, 
but the destruction their rough movements 
occasion to the baggage is a loss and annoy- 
ance to the traveller. Unless his boxes are 
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packed with the utmost care, the contents 
are in a few hours certain to be reduced to 
their “primal elements,” especially if their 
bearer lies down to roll, as is not uncommon. 
The crisp air, the reaction after shipboard, 
and the new and remarkable features of the 
country combined to make us very joyous. 
We carried a tent and every requisite for 
camping. A waterproof rug and coverlet 
were deemed enough for bedding, especially 
as the churches can generally be utilised for 
hostelries. Those of us who had been used 
to “roughing” got on well enough, except 
in the cooking department, which has been 
always a profound mystery to me; but other 
members of the party, though valiant enough 
in the sunshine, were severely tried by their 
subsequent experience. Our funny-man on 
shipboard would take no-warning, but clad 
himself m a thin summer suit and a flims 
overcoat. ‘The rain which fell the first night 
and second day'of our journey reduced him 
to such a pulp that it would have puzzled a 
proctor to recognise him! I am, however, 
anticipating. 

The day of our departure from Reykjavik 
was most enjoyable. ;The road threaded 
many passes and dark plains which in the 
distance gave out a steel-blue sheen. The 


out-view was constantly varying and was 


ever new to our experience. <A wilder or 
more weird-like landscape could hardly be 
pictured. It seemed like the first stage 
in the rough-hewing of the world. Every- 
where fire and water with Titanic energy 
had upheaved and torn the rocks, so that 
they assumed the most rugged and fantas- 
tic shapes. Black lava peaks, jagged and 
seared, rose on all sides ; and extinct craters 
showed where those stone torrents had come 
from which filled the valleys to the brim 
with crystallised and petrified floods. Ice- 
land is essentially a volcanic land. Its con- 
glomerate foundations have been broken up 
by lava which has flowed over it on all sides. 
Voleanic dust and ashes cover many of the 
plains. The nearness of the ignes suppositi is 
abundantly shown by the slag and cinder, 
the boiling springs and cauldrons of bubbling 
mud; by the smoking craters and geysers 
or intermittent hot fountains, whose fleecy 
vapours are seen in many a valley waving in 
the breeze; not to speak of the extensive 
areas where brimstone lies in swathes or is 
stored in vast quarries. With such traces of 
the “Inferno” you have contrasted the ice 
mountains and glaciers which scintillate in 
the sunshine, and give birth to those innu- 
merable lakes and rivers that fill the land. 





No crops meet the eye except a scanty herb- 
age in favoured places. Hay is the only 
harvest, and it is most scanty. There are-no 
trees, unless the stunted willow and birch 
which are found at a few places can be so 
called. A tree twenty feet high is visited as 
a curiosity. All vegetables and cereals are 
imported. The houses are far apart, and 
within they are so cold and dreary and so 
filthy as to make one shudder. Rarely do 
you meet an inhabitant. Of the 37,000 
square miles in Iceland, 20,000 are barren 
and devoid of people. Very few birds break 
the stillness, which is often oppressive. 
Occasionally a raven, or a plover or snipe, or 
a wandering curlew rises from the marshes, 
but.as a rule the silence is unbroken; and 
storm, “rain, hail, and vapour” reign. It 
is, however, in the great Jokills or snow- 
fields that the true spirit of desolation must 
dwell. Many thousand square miles of these 
solitudes have never been invaded by man. 
There volcanoes are still active, and the fierce 
hurricane tears its way over pathless regions 
of gloom. What scenes must this Gehenna 
have witnessed when every cone vomited 
forth its fiery torrent, and the valleys 
gleamed with sulphurous fires and changing 
lights ! 

After a long and fatiguing ride, during 
which we forded many rivers, we arrived at 
the celebrated Thingvellir, or Plain of the 
Council, where the Icelandic Parliament met 
for two and a half centuries of its republican 
history, and in fact down to 1800, These 
ancient parliaments were the prototype of 
our own, for Scandinavia was in very truth 
“the mother of the liberties of Europe.” 
The name Thingvellir recalls Dingwall and 
Tynwall in our own land, and similar places 
in other countries where the Scandinavians 
held their public assemblages. Thingvellir 
is very curious and interesting, and was held 
in high esteem, as it was not only the place 
of their legislature but also the scene where 
the commonality met for many purposes. 
There they sought or enforced justice, exer- 
cised their cruel worship, bartered their 
goods and made betrothals. The road into 
it crosses the Oxara (a rough, tumultuous 
river famous in Icelandic annals), and de- 
scends a defile on the face of the rift which 
forms its boundary, and which we found 
by no means the dangerous access it had 
been represented. The place on which “the 
Hill of Laws” stands is a rough lava space 
some miles in extent, enclosed by two deep 
fissures or chasms. It shelves down to a 
great Avernus-like lake covering forty square 
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Thingvellir from Lévbjerg. 


miles. 


Two small volcanic islands repose 
peaceably on its gloomy bosom. At a dis- 
tance, overlooking the scene, stands the great 
extinct voleano from which the wide stone 


river under foot originally came. No more 
important act occurred here during its long 
and eventful history than the adoption in 
A.D. 1000 of the Christian religion, and the 
discarding of the old and cruel pagan rites. 
This pregnant change was not easily brought 
about. Long and anxious debate, with much 
anticipation of the wrath of the offended 
gods, preceded the resolution. Irish priests 
(Culdees) first brought the Gospel to Iceland 
at a very early period, and some traces of 
their presence are still left in the names of 
islands and other places. The country has 
been Protestant and Lutheran since the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The tiny 
church at Thingvellir is a good specimen of 
the simple temples of their faith, but the 
uses to which it in common with the others 
was put at the time of my visit were dis- 
graceful. Travellers not only took shelter 
in these . buildings, but the clergymen en- 
couraged the visitors to dine on the altar 





and light the candles standing on it for their 
use. Many of these edifices are constructed 
of turf and wood and are little larger than a 
moderately-sized room. On the night of our 
arrival some of our party were reluctantly 
forced to take refuge in the Thingvellir 
church by the torrents of rain which fell. 
Our tent being pitched on a slope was soon 
invaded by the rivulets which flowed down 
the hill, and threatened to sweep us into 
the lake. They found to their misfortune 
that the church was already occupied by 
swarms of various species of sanguinary in- 
habitants who resented their intrusion by 
the most venomous onslaughts. We received 
the usual visit from the clergyman, whose 
parsonage was near at hand, and with whom 
we had the customary linguistic contest in 
which his Latin was foiled by our polyglotic 
medley. My few words of Gaelic seemed to 
floor him more effectually than anything 
else I could think of. The clergy in Iceland 
are by far the best-educated members of the 
community, and their houses are famous for 
hospitality. Their slender incomes suffice in 
so impoverished a country. How the mass 
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of the people subsist with such a climate and 
soil it is difficult to understand. Their flocks 
and herds are very scanty, and their crops a 
delusion. If it were not for the prolific sea 
they would starve. Dried fish abound and 
form the staple of their food. Rye bread in 
scanty quantity, milk and rancid butter, de- 
cayed shark and high mutton constitute the 
rest of their menu. The Gulf-stream which 
washes their shore tempers the arctic severity 
of the climate, and brings immense quantities 
of driftwood from the seaboard of America. 
The ponies and cattle eat fish and sea-ware 
with avidity and have apparently solved the 
problem of how to subsist upon the single 
straw. Yet with all this no people are said 
to be more passionately attached to their 
home, or to suffer more acutely from nos- 
talgia when deported elsewhere. The Sagas 
bear evidence of the romance which their 
wild monotonous life in that weird land pro- 
duces. They have peopled the wilds with 
Trolls and Elfs—giants and dwarfs. They 
hear the shriek of the storm-fiend and his 
wailing sob among the fire-wrought hills, 
and see the spirits of the damned fly past on 
the hurricane, and hear their agonised shouts 
in the thundering boom of the volcano; 
while the glint of the great shadows have 
been also deified in their stories. Odin, the 





wild huntsman, here, as in Germany and 
Norway, rides furiously on the blast and 
chases the spirits which fly before him. 
Mermen and mermaids play on the shore ; 
and the great sea-serpent is still a reality. 
Before the Troubadours sang, the Scalds 
recorded the glories of the Icelandic war- 
riors and incited the youths to similar deeds 
of heroism. 

The Doom-rings which are scattered 
throughout Iceland were the Scandinavian 
Courts of Justice. It has been held, with 
apparent force, that the standing stones of 
Stonehenge, Callernish, and Stennis were of 
similar origin to these primitive halls of 
justice. At Thingvellir in the olden time 
there was a celebrated Holm-gang, or place 
of duel, where licensed murder was com- 
mitted before the attendant people. Now 
no trace of it remains, but in the well-known 
statue in Stockholm we have represented the 
deadly nature of these contests. So common 
were these sanguinary fights that it is said 
the wives took their husband’s shroud with 
them to all fairs and merrymakings that 
they might be prepared for eventualities. 

During my stay in Iceland the night was 
almost as bright as the day. I cannot say 1 
approved of the arrangement. It does not 
conduce to sleep. To waken up in broad 
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light and find it but “the wee short hours 
ayont the twal’” is, to say the least of it, 
perplexing, but to be condemned, like the 
inhabitants in the winter, to the other alter- 
native must be almost insupportable. Then 
they have only a very short peep of the sun 
in the weary round of darkness, and no fire 
to enliven their prison, except the mal- 
odorous substitute got by burning sheep’s 
droppings. At that season, however, they 
have one consolation. The wonderful con- 
stellations which fill the sky and the glory 
of the Aurora with its magic reflections on 
the snow must, from all accounts, be mag- 
nificent. Even the “Streamers” which 
appeared one night during my visit were 
superb. They filled the sky with the most 
delicate and fitful tints, which flickered like 
the flames of a great conflagration. When 
the Aurora bursts forth in all its wondrous 
beauty it may well suggest to the natives 
the idea that it was the veritable emanation 
of the Divine presence. 

Since Denmark assumed supreme authority 
there has been no self-government in Iceland, 
if we except the few months during which 
a Commonwealth was set up by an adven- 
turer, who organized an army of eight men 
mounted on ponies and armed with old 
fowling-pieces for the defence of the country ! 
He adopted a flag with the appropriate re- 
presentation of three white stock-fish split 
on a blue ground! Home-rule is still, how- 
ever, the dream of a party which confounds 
selfish motives with patriotic aspirations. 

We started early in the morning from 
Thingvellir so as to reach the Great Geyser 
in good time. What a road we had to follow 
that day! It passed through gruesome 
valleys with solitary cairns, and struggled 
over moor and fen and by bare hills which 
stood up like the ribs of a destroyed. world. 
On all sides were rocks contorted and bitten 
by fire and storm, and rivers dashing over 
precipices and tortured by jutting lava; fis- 
sures and chasms, scoriz and ashes, yawning 
caverns here and there at whose mysterious 
portals a hobgoblin might appropriately have 
sat expectant. There was no sunshine, but 
a drenching rain. These were the dreary 
and distorted features of that day’s journey. 

As we rode along we got several suggestive 
glances into dark holes lined with cinders, 
where doubtless Vulcan had of yore a work- 
shop. Late in the afternoon we swept to 
the chorus of “The red, white, and blue” 
into the famous valley of Hawkadel, where 
the great “Gusher” and many of his breth- 
ren have toiled for an authentic period of a 





thousand years. We camped near the chief 
attraction, and found him throbbing and 
panting as he collected strength for the grand 
display with which he favoured us next 
morning. 

The day on which the Geyser performed 
was glorious. Nowhere does brilliant sun- 
light more transform the landscape than 
in Iceland, where the alternations of the 
weather are often extreme. On such a day 
as we then enjoyed the purity of the atmo- 
sphere made the most distant objects appear 
near. The colouring of the rocks in the sun- 
light was in many places most curious. They 
were dashed and stencilled with varied and 
delicate tints as if the sun himself had left 
on them the shimmer of a gentle caress, or a 
giant artist had tried his prentice hand. 
Some of the distant peaks were white with 
snow and shone in the radiance, while others 
were dark blue or black against the cloudless 
sky. 

The Hawk Valley contains about fifty 
spouters, and their steam rose like the jets 
of locomotives all over the plain. We visited 
several of the smoking pots which were scat- 
tered about as we waited for the moving of 
the waters—of the grandes eaux. Of course 
we tormented the poor strokkr, or churn, by 
stuffing his narrow throat with turf, so as to 
induce that apoplectic asphyxia which ends 
in an explosion. After many spasmodic hic- 
coughs and loud groans, after an interval dur- 
ing which he was evidently meditating on the 
insult offered to him, he violently ejected the 
unwholesome rubbish in great wrath, and 
took a considerable time before he recovered 
his equanimity. The lovely lapis-lazuli- 
tinted “ blesi,” so much admired by all travel- 
lers, supplied us with crystal water at the 
most perfect temperature for tea and grog. 
Suddenly as we stood about expectant the 
ground seemed to tremble and sway beneath 
and around us, giving rise to that undefined 
feeling of alarm which I so well remember 
experiencing during earthquakes in the East. 
Deep groanings and growls from below the 
surface (you could not very well tell where) 
ushered in the eruption. First, a body of 
water rose in the form of a glass dome from 
the vase-like bowl of the Geyser, and then 
by a succession of increasing efforts the vari- 
ous jets of which the mass was composed 
united to form a pure brilliant steam-robed 
column quite eighty feet high, as nearly as 
we could calculate. The roar of the escap- 
ing steam was deafening. It was most 
graceful, and for the seven minutes which it 
lasted filled us with intense admiration. 
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Approach to the Great Geyser. 


The column receded as it came, in succes- 
sive stages; the basin overflowed and the 
show terminated. It was a grand bit of luck 
that the explosion took place so soon after 
our arrival, as many have had to wait days 
for its occurrence. At one time the eruption 
took place many times a day, but now a 
couple of weeks may pass without a move- 
ment. As the basin empties you can look 
down the cylinder from which the water 
rises. This channel is said to be about 
seventy feet deep and over ten feet in diame- 


ter, while Bunsen made the temperature at 
its deepest part 270° F. The bowl which 
crowns the tube is built up thirty feet above 
the plain by the silicious matter the water 
deposits, and its interior is beautifully fretted 
and chased like biscuit-ware or coral. This 
basin is over sixty feet across, and four feet 
deep. The Geyser has been calculated to 
eject, with a power of 700 horses, over 
40,000 gallons of boiling water at each erup- 
tion. Innumerable theories have been con- 
| structed to explain it, and many learned men 
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have accounted for it, each to his own satis- 
faction. Whatever may be its mechanism, 
it is a sight not to be forgotten, and is still 
unparalleled in the world except in the 
People’s Park of America. 

There are all sorts and degrees of hot 
springs in Iceland which the natives dis- 
criminate by different names. Some of the 
fountains are acidulous and some alkaline, 
but it is only the latter which are explosive. 
It is not alone in the plains that these springs 
bubble up, but in the beds of lakes and 
rivers they throw up their boiling floods. 

On our homeward journey Hekla, with its 
white priest’s cope of snow (from which its 
name is derived), was pointed out to us 
smoking in the distance, and glittering in the 
bright sun, At a farm-house which we 
visited we tasted the national skeir or fer- 
mented milk, which resembles what is so 
familiar to the traveller in Asia, All the 
houses that I had access to in the interior of 
Iceland were alike. They were dark, dirty, 


and airless as a vault, and most scantily fur- 
nished. They had all the same air of dismal 
gloom. Coffee is the best thing they have 
to give a stranger, but it is superb. Oddly 
enough, good port wine can be often obtained. 
It is imported from Portugal in exchange for 


the dried cod sent there for Lent. 

Iceland is of great interest to the geologist 
and zoologist. In few parts of the world can 
igneous rocks and volcanic débris be better 
studied. Conglomerate and trachyte, obsi- 
dian and pumice, sulphur in every form and 
in actual boulders, iron and copper, lead and 
silver, agate, opal, and felspar, amethyst, 
lava of all ages, calcedony, and malachite are 
said to be procurable. Sulphur, which is of 
the greatest importance, has been worked for 
centuries in Iceland, and that chiefly by 
foreigners. Here, as all over the world, 
France and Britain have been keen rivals 
both as regards the mines and the sea-fishing. 
I visited the chief district from which sul- 
phur is obtained, and if other parts of the 
island are weird and uncanny, that region 
combines every feature which is supernatural 
and repulsive. It is no wonder that the 
mot should pass that Satan created it as a 
specimen of his handiwork. It is the very 
adumbration of desolation, a veritable dwell- 
ing for Asmodeus. The road leading to it 
is very rough and seemed more than usually 
trying, but when once you find yourself in 
the midst of that Gehenna all fatigue is for- 
gotten. Hills which look as if they were 
hewn out of iron are splotched at their base 
and sides with many colours from the clay, 





mosses, and lichens clinging to them. The 
chromatic variety is most Protean. Various 
shades of white, blue, green, yellow, and red 
alternate with primrose, safiron, chocolate, 
and mauve—far more diversified than any 
tartan. Digging brings to view beds of 
many hues; and pools of water are passed, 
black as tar, and occasionally as intensely 
blue as if they consisted of a solution of 
copperas. The air was more laden with the 
smell of brimstone than even Sydney Smith 
would credit my countrymen with appreciat- 
ing. The perfume and the whole scene were 
too suggestive! I wonder that, in the many 
eccentric fads of medical practice, rheumatic 
and other patients have not been sent to 
reside there, as consumptive patients were at 
one time condemned to pass their unhappy 
lives in the darkness of the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky. 

For many reasons the sulphur deposits of 
Iceland have not been continuously worked, 
but of their richness there can be no ques- 
tion. The theories suggested to explain the 
production of this chemical are many and 
discordant. These need not here be alluded 
to, but that the sulphur is constantly being 
produced—i.e. that many of the mines are 
“living” and actively exhaling it—every 
traveller can see for himself. The volcanic 
fumes rising from the solfataras deposit the 
greater part of the sublimate they contain, 
while a certain proportion passes off in the 
vapour and is scattered over a wide area. If 
it is removed a new deposit is formed in 
three years, while in Italy it is alleged thirty 
years elapse before it is reproduced. In the 
“dead” mines no new deposit occurs, but 
large quantities are found in strata or beds, 
as I have seen it in Sicily. It is curious to 
see bright lichens and mosses growing close 
to the margin of some of the most objec- 
tionable holes, and appearing to enjoy the 
odour. In quiet corners, too, saxifrage, 
dandelion, and many other plants try to 
obtain a precarious living, and struggle to 
disguise the barrenness and ruin around 
them. 

I saw little game in Iceland, but ptarmi- 
gan, plover, and snipe abound, and many 
species of duck. The first-named bird is 
extraordinarily tame, and runs swiftly before 
you. Wild swan and reindeer can still be 
obtained in certain districts. The eider- 
duck is carefully preserved for its down and 
eggs. 

The river fishing is, I was told, annually 
diminishing, and unfortunately some of the 
best haunts of salmon and trout are almost 
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inaccessible. 
those which you hear in Canada 
and Norway are current of the 
gnats which there abound. Of 
these pests I saw nothing in 
Iceland, but the common 
house-fly proves in still 
weather almost as 
troublesome as we 
found them in the 
Crimea. Of the sea- 
harvest no over: 
estimate is pos- 
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sible. I would hesi- 

tate to speak of some 

of the enormous 

“takes” I saw. The waters all 

along the coast, and at all depths 

in separate zones of profundity, 

appear to teem with every kind of 

fish, from the whale and shark to 

the most tiny atom. Cod is caught at nearly 
all seasons, and ling, halibut, haddock, and 
skate seem inexhaustible. Shark-oil is a con- 
siderable export, and is used chiefly in tan- 
ning : while the flesh of the edible species of 
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shark is highly esteemed after it has become 
empyreumatic by being buried for months, 
and then hung up for a still longer period 
to dry and discharge its pungency. Of cod 
millions are annually taken ; they are dried 
and stacked like turf. What an extraordi- 
narily prolific fish it is! Not only in Iceland, 
but in Newfoundland and Norway, it em- 
ploys large fleets. At the Laffodens alone 
sixteen to eighteen millions of stock and 
klep fish are annually taken, while the baca- 
lao of Newfoundland are probably even 
more numerous. The French find these 
fishings an important nursery for their sea- 
men. Doubtless the cod is thus one of the 
most useful of fishes, but it is also in phy- 
siognomy one of the most uninteresting. 
Each is so like the other in size and feature 
that it is difficult to understand how they 
mutually recognise one another in their 
domestic relations. When mummified for 
the market, though dead they cannot be 
forgotten, as ship and storehouse emit their 
pungent fragrance to the pollution of the air 
far and near. 

Of my other wanderings in “ Snow-land ” 
I have no time to speak, but I would recom- 





mend it as a charming resort for a summer 
holiday to the many who have exhausted 
the usual haunts of the wandering Briton 
and wish to escape from the conventionali- 
ties. Since my own visit there have been 
several volcanic eruptions and the great 
Vatnajékull has been successfully penetrated. 
There is still, however, much exploration to 
be done, and ample room for that roughing 
which our Bohemian instincts crave. The 
mountains are not of extreme altitude but 
they are fenced round by difficulties of access 
seldom equalled, and the great snow-fields 
are yet little known. Their very loneliness 
has its attractions, and has made them the 
scenes of many legends and stories which 
have not been exhausted by the interesting 
works of Baring Gould and others. 

Another spell of the restless sea brought 
us, without adventure, to Scotland, where 
the summer verdure of tree and field rejoiced 
the heart by its abundant graciousness, and 
filled the eye with a beauty not perhaps 
before so intensely appreciated. It truly 
seemed a land— 


* Deep meadow’d, happy, fair, with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea.”” 





IN THE DAYS OF HADASSAH. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. 


O* that memorable day, four hundred and 

seventy-four years before the birth of 
Christ, the early morning sun was still flash- 
ing athwart the vast sculptured staircase, the 
towering pillars of white marble, the'winged 
colossal bulls which guarded the brazen gates, 
when Mordecai—crowned with the jewelled 
tiara and clothed in the white and violet 
apparel of royalty—descended the -palace 
steps, at the foot of which stood in waiting 
the long-maned gem-trapped stallion of the 
king, the train of fan-bearers, the attendants 
who bore the gorgeous canopy of state. 

The evening sun was still reddening the 
high roofs of the City of the Lily and the 
distant snowy ridges of the northern moun- 
tains, when the body of the Agagite Grand 
Vizier was swung fifty cubits into the air, 
and hung black against the sunset from the 
black arm of the gallows, while out of the 
extremities of the heavens gathered in ones 
and twos the swift black shapes of the carrion- 
vultures. 

Every detail of that wonderful story of the 
beautiful Jewish maiden and—to quote the 





words of one of his own arrow-head inscrip- 
tions—“the King, the Great King, the King of 
Kings, the King of the many-peopled countries, 
the supporter also of the great world,” is 
familiar to us all. Devout and scholarly com- 
mentators have prolonged from generation 
to generation the controversy as to whether, 
in these ten chapters of the Book of Esther, 
we have a page of authentic history or but a 
noble parable of the providence of God; and 
so far as mere scholarship can speak on the 
matter, it leaves the believer free to accept 
the story as a record of actual fact. The 
historian, the traveller, the archeologist have 
each lent their aid to enable us to realise the 
place, the time, the people of that remote and 
duskily splendid period. 

On none of these aspects of the subject is 
it necessary to add to what has already been 
written; but, occasionally, one is apt to won- 
der how often and to how many of the 
readers of these events, which were in their 
time “written in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Media and Persia,” does it 
occur to look beyond the limits of the story, 
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to fit it into its place among contemporary 


incidents, to form, in a word, some clear 
and general idea of what was really happening 
in that “great world” of which Akhashverosh 
believed himself to be the ‘“‘supporter.” The 
attempt to do so is not without its interest. 


In the year in which Esther was crowned 
with the diadem of Vashti, there died, far 
away in India, under the sa/ trees of Hurd- 
war in Gorakpur, in the mean yellow habit 
of a hermit, an aged man worn out with 
eighty years of prayer, fasting and preaching. 
From the funeral pyre to which his remains 
were committed, numerous relics were saved 
and were preserved and worshipped through 
many succeeding generations. ‘lhe disciples 
of the aged recluse multiplied rapidly ; colos- 
sal statues of stone, bronze and gold were 
erected to his memory ; in thousands of tem- 
ples fragrant woods were burned on his altar; 
his teachings spread through distant lands 
and became through three-and-twenty cen- 
turies the religion of many millions in the 
vast empires of the East. 

Eighty years before that closing scene under 
the sal trees of Hurdwar, a son was born to 
the King of Kapila-Vastu, the capital of an 
ancient kingdom at the foot of the mountains 
of Nepaul. The child was called by the name 
of Sakya from his family, and by that of 
Gautama from his clan. In later years he 
was known as Siddhartha, “he whose objects 
have been accomplished,” and Buddha, “ the 
enlightened one, he to whom truth is known.” 
From his childhood the awful problem of 
existence, of the sorrow with which the 
whole creation groaneth, weighed heavily on 
his soul. He was surrounded by all that was 
beautiful and all that could give delight; 
every object that could arouse feelings of 
sadness or suggest a thought of unhappiness 
was carefully excluded from his sight. He 
was given to wife the lovely daughter of the 
King of Koli, and the pleasure-gardens of 
his palaces were filled with the fairest of 
womankind. All these precautions were, 
however, ineffectual. As he drove one day 
through the eastern gate of the city he met 
on the road an old man, bent on his staff, 
decrepit, bald, covered with wrinkles, whose 
words as they came through his few chatter- 
ing teeth were almost inarticulate. The 
Prince inquired what the strange figure 
might be, and was told—an old man. “And 
be there many such in the world?” “ Your 
Highness, there are many.” “ And shall I, 
too, become old thus?” “Even thus; to 
that complexion all must come at last.” Four 











months later the melancholy Prince saw a 
leper ; again four months later, a dead body 
in corruption; lastly he beheld a reclusv 
radiant with the peace and tranquillity of a 
holy life. Gautama cast a farewell glance 
on his sleeping wife and child, fled from the 
palace, changed his royal dress for a peasant’s 
garb, and retired to the lonely hamlet of 
Uruwella in the depths of the forest, where 
he began his long life of austerity and con- 
templation. Clad in the yellow robe of the 
mendicant, and carrying in his hand 
* An earthen bowl shaped melon-wise, the which 

Meckly at each hut-door he held a space, 

Taking the granted dole with gentle thanks, 

And all as gently passing when none give,” 
he wandered from village to village, from 
city to city, preaching a doctrine which, 
though it recognised no great First Cause, 
taught that the passions were the source of 
human misery, and inculeated compassion 
for the poor, the lowly, and the suffering. 


Far away in China, Confucius, the sage 
who taught the comprehensive and humanis- 
ing lesson, “Do as you would be done by,” 
had died three or four years before; and 
doubtless in these spring months—for it was 
in the spring that the Persian Court visited 
the fertile region of Susa—the Kiai tree 
planted near his tomb was putting forth its 
tender green. In China too, at this period, 
history for the first time makes record of 
what afterwards became a well-known custom 
in the East. Keou-tsien, Prince of Youe, 
desiring to punish one of his officers without 
disgracing him,sent him a sword with orders 
that he should put himself to death. 


One wonders whether in these days, or 
later, Esther heard marvellous tales brought 
back by the seafarers who had circumnavi- 
gated, or attempted to circumnavigate, the 
Dark Continent. That mysterious land, and 
the great ocean-stream which flowed round 
it, must have been a subject of keen interest 
in the palace, for had not Sataspes, a kins- 
man of the Great King, escaped—for a season 
at least—a horrible death by impalement on 
the condition that he should sail into the 
sunset, and then steering into the vast sea- 
solitudes of the south, double the stormy 
limits of the world, and return home to the 
Arabian Gulf? Over a century before, the 
Phoenician sea-dogs of the Pharaoh had 
achieved alike strange adventure, sailing, how- 
ever, down the eastern coast till they had lost 
sight of the Great Bear and had the sun to 
the north of them, landing to sow their 
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grain at whatever point the autumn found 
them, and waiting there till harvest, finally 
in the third year of their perilous wandering 
reaching the Straits of Gibraltar, and speed- 
ing along the familiar blue ways of the 
Midland Sea. Sataspes encountered no such 
good fortune. He traversed the Mediter- 
ranean, doubled Cape Spartel and _ bore 
southward for many months. He skirted 
the shores of a people clad in palm-leaves 
—a timid folk who fied inland when the 
foreign seamen landed, and left their cattle 
an easy prey. Then the desolation and 
terror of the interminable seas beset the 
Persian exile; fear and despair paralysed 
him and his mariners, and he returned to 
Xerxes with some incredible story of his ship 
having stuck fast in those homeless waters. 
The Great King listened incredulously, and 
the eunuchs covered up the unhappy adven- 
turer’s face as the doom of impalement was 
confirmed. 


Some few years later Esther may have 
heard rumours of that more fortunate sailing 
of the sixty ships of Hanno from Carthage. 
He, too, had taken a course similar to that 
of Sataspes : sailing as far south of the Great 
Rock as Carthage lay to the east of it ; build- 
ing temples to the god of the sea; dropping 
at five sites on the coast, where cities at once 
sprang up, some quota of the thirty thousand 
colonists who had emigrated ; next coming to 
the land of the swift-footed cave-dwellers, 
and then, after many days, to a country 
where no man was seen on the skirts of the 
forest by day, but at night the darkness was 
filled with the light of many fires, and bar- 
barous music of flutes and drums and cym- 
bals struck terror into their hearts ; and last 
of all, after coasting many miles of seaboard 
all ablaze through the night, reaching the 
island inhabited by furry wild men and 
women, called by the interpreters “ gorillas,” 
of whom they killed three women and took 
their skins home with them. All which 
marvels, were they not written by Hanno 
himself on a tablet dedicated by him on his 
return in the temple of Moloch? And were 
not these same skins hung in the temple of 
Juno, visible to all men till Carthage fell 
more than three centuries later ? 


In Greece, in these early days of Hadas- 
sah, it may well have happened that wreck- 
age of the great sea-fight at Salamis, with 
here and there a gold or silver cup, and here 
and there a Persian chain or bracelet, was 
still being washed up on the shores of Attica; 





and it may have been that poor souls, mind- 
ful of the luck that had befallen Aminocles, 
who “gained an unspeakable quantity of 
golden articles” on the rocky shores about 
the foot of Pelion, still wandered with keen 
eyes along the sands after every capful of 
wind. Esther must have known of this 
disastrous expedition of her husband. In- 
deed, she may have seen at Susa, where they 
were afterwards found by Alexander, the 
bronze statues of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton which Xerxes carried back with him 
from Greece. In those days Aischylus was 
doubtless brooding over his tragedy, The 
Persae, which was to be produced in 472, 
in commemoration of the great deliverance. 
Sophocles, the beautiful boy who, naked and 
lyre in hand, had led the chorus which 
danced about the trophy and sang the hymn 
of triumph for the victory of Salamis, was 
now a youth of eighteen, wandering per- 
chance among the green dells and chalky 
hills around the fair village of Colonos, and 
dreaming of the doom of (dipus, the su- 
perb play which in his old age was to save 
him from the charge of mental imbecility. 
Euripides, who was born at the very date of 
the defeat of the Armada, was an adorable, 
droll, prattling, intolerable two-year-old. 
Phidias was a lad of twelve. Anaxagoras, 
a clear-visioned dreamer of great dreams, 
was in Athens, though at two-and-twenty he 
could hardly yet have abandoned the tradi- 
tional philosophy which regarded some ele- 
mentary form of matter as the origin of all 
things in favour of that supreme Mind, that 
unseen Intelligence distinct from the visible 
world, which in his mature years he con- 
ceived to have imparted force and order to 
the chaos of nature. Nor in the way of 
observation could he have reached the con- 
clusion that all animals, fishes, and molluscs 
respire—a conclusion curiously verified by 
the modern discovery of the necessity of 
water being aerated. 

The starry names of Greece were already 
above the horizon, and yet how little the 
Greeks were removed from the superstitions 
of barbarism may be gathered from an inci- 
dent in that tremendous sea-fight which took 
place a couple of years before. For, says 
the historian, before the signal for action was 
given, three captives, said to be sons of the 
sister of Xerxes, were brought to Themis- 
tocles. They were of exceeding beauty, and 
their attire was rich with gold and jewels. 
The soothsayer directed that they should be 
sacrificed to Bacchus; and though Themis- 
tocles protested against the revolting cruelty, 
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the excited multitude “with one voice in- 
voked the god,” and insisted on the human 
victims being immolated to him. 


And what of Rome and Italy? Did any 
legend of the luxurious city of Sybaris travel 
into the / East and reach the ears of the 
Jewish faeen? Was she told how in that 
delicious place, situated in the “golden 
garden” of Italy, all noisy trades were 
banished from the streets; smiths, car- 
penters and all producers of evil sounds 
were rigorously excluded; there was no 
rattle of carts, hen-coops were unlawful, 
and the clarion of chanticleer was a horror 
unknown? Did travellers speak of the 
opulent, easy life—how the citizens went 
clothed in robes of the finest Milesian wool 
richly dyed, how the knights wore safiron- 
coloured apparel, how the boys were dressed 
in purple and had their curls bound with 
threads of gold ; how the roads from the city 
to country villas were shaded with pleasant 
awnings, and cooks received crowns of gold 
in reward for cunningly devised dishes, and 
at feasts horses danced to the music of flutes, 
and eel-fishers and eel-sellers, dyers and im- 
porters of the favourite purple dye were 
exempted from all taxation? Did she hear 
how the sumptuous city had fallen some 
thirty years before, and how, the course of a 
river having been turned into the hollow 
in which it stood, the shattered walls were 
speedily buried in a desolate swamp? And 
did any tidings reach her of the death of the 
divine Pythagoras, “the most beautiful man 
of any age”—some said he was the Pythian ; 
others, the Hyperborean Apollo; others again, 
Pan, the god of healing—who had passed 
through many stages of metempsychosis, and 
who extolled virtue and purity of heart and 
beautiful manners ? 

Of Rome itself the chronology is so un- 
certain that it were no easy task for even a 
scholar to decide whether it was in the days 
of Hadassah that Coriolanus was banished, 
or that the envoys of the Roman people, 
threatened with extermination, found UCin- 
cinnatus toiling bare-armed and bare-headed 
in the field. Indeed, we have little warranty 
that these heroic figures do not belong to the 
splendid region of the mythical. For what 
says the writer of “Fors” on this matter ? 
“The great Roman nation, in its strength of 
conviction that manual labour in tilling the 
ground is good and honourable, invented a 
quite bodiless Cincinnatus, and set him, 
according to its fancy, in furrows of the 
field, and put its own words into his mouth, 





and gave the honour of its ancient deeds into 
his ghostly hands.” 


Of the vast swampy forests of central, and 
western, and northern Europe, with its wild 
tribes—many half-naked, tattooed, housed in 
caves or in holes in the earth, or sheltered 
by a mere boulder or a screen of woven 
boughs—the history of those days has pre- 
served but scant record. It was dimly be- 
lieved that tin came from some remote isles 
under inhospitable skies, and that amber was 
gathered on the shore of some far northern 
sea. Nothing more; unless indeed at that 
early date the strange legend had already 
begun to live on the lips of men, which in 
later times was narrated of this island of ours. 
For it was told how on the coast opposite 
the island the men in the little fishing 
villages were awakened in the dead of night 
by hearing their doors shaken, while a vague 
mysterious voice summoned them. Arising 
without delay they found sailless boats on 
the shore and embarking they laid hold on 
the oars and made ready to start. Then, as 
though many people were getting on board, 
the boats began to sink deeper and deeper 
till there was but a finger’s breadth between 
the water and the rowlocks. But no one 
was to be seen. Then the fishermen rowed 
across the channel with their invisible pas- 
sengers, and when they reached the shore 
the boats were lightened and floated high out 
of the water, and “a certain voice” was heard 
calling over the names of the new-comers. 
“These, then, are the things which men of 
that district declare to take place.” 


And this is the story of the things that were 
known or had a place in the “ great world ” 
in the days of Hadassah, “the Myrtle,” who 
became afterwards known as Esther, ‘the 
Star.” And of these things much still re- 
mains, the survival of which, had it been 
predicted, would have seemed incredible in 
that remote antiquity, and which indeed is 
even now remarkable. To leave out of count 
the books which have come down to us, the 
graves of Esther and Mordecai may still be 
seen in Hamadan, north beyond the moun. 
tains from Susa ; at least the Rabbis vouched 
so much. Within the last few years frag- 
ments of Buddha’s bow], enclosed in a casket 
of pure gold, the last of a series of caskets 
found in a stone coffer, have been discovered 
in India. The Kiai-tree planted near the 
grave of Confucius is, if we may believe the 
report of travellers, yet standing. The Arch- 
ological Society of Vienna are or were 
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grain at whatever point the autumn found 
them, and waiting there till harvest, finally 
in the third year of their perilous wandering 
reaching the Straits of Gibraltar, and speed- 
ing along the familiar blue ways of the 
Midland Sea. Sataspes encountered no such 
good fortune. He traversed the Mediter- 
ranean, doubled Cape Spartel and_ bore 
southward for many months. He skirted 
the shores of a people clad in palm-leaves 
—a timid folk who fied inland when the 
foreign seamen landed, and left their cattle 
an easy prey. Then the desolation and 
terror of the interminable seas beset the 
Persian exile; fear and despair paralysed 
him and his mariners, and he returned to 
Xerxes with some incredible story of his ship 
having stuck fast in those homeless waters. 
The Great King listened incredulously, and 
the eunuchs covered up the unhappy adven- 
turer’s face as the doom of impalement was 
confirmed. 


Some few years later Esther may have 
heard rumours of that more fortunate sailing 
of the sixty ships of Hanno from Carthage. 
He, too, had taken a course similar to that 
of Sataspes : sailing as far south of the Great 
Rock as Carthage lay to the east of it ; build- 
ing temples to the god of the sea; dropping 
at five sites on the coast, where cities at once 
sprang up, some quota of the thirty thousand 
colonists who had emigrated ; next coming to 
the land of the swift-footed cave-dwellers, 
and then, after many days, to a country 
where no man was seen on the skirts of the 
forest by day, but at night the darkness was 
filled with the light of many fires, and bar- 
barous music of flutes and drums and cym- 
bals struck terror into their hearts ; and last 
of all, after coasting many miles of seaboard 
all ablaze through the night, reaching the 
island inhabited by furry wild men and 
women, called by the interpreters “ gorillas,” 
of whom they killed three women and took 
their skins home with them. All which 
marvels, were they not written by Hanno 
himself on a tablet dedicated by him on his 
return in the temple of Moloch? And were 
not these same skins hung in the temple of 
Juno, visible to all men till Carthage fell 
more than three centuries later ? 


In Greece, in these early days of Hadas- 
sah, it may well have happened that wreck- 
age of the great sea-fight at Salamis, with 
here and there a gold or silver cup, and here 
and there a Persian chain or bracelet, was 
still being washed up on the shores of Attica; 





and it may have been that poor souls, mind- 
ful of the luck that had befallen Aminocles, 
who “gained an unspeakable quantity of 
golden articles” on the rocky shores about 
the foot of Pelion, still wandered with keen 
eyes along the sands after every capful of 
wind. Esther must have known of this 
disastrous expedition of her husband. In- 
deed, she may have seen at Susa, where they 
were afterwards found by Alexander, the 
bronze statues of Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton which Xerxes carried back with him 
from Greece. In those days Aischylus was 
doubtless brooding over his tragedy, The 
Persae, which was to be produced in 472, 
in commemoration of the great deliverance. 
Sophocles, the beautiful boy who, naked and 
lyre in hand, had led the chorus which 
danced about the trophy and sang the hymn 
of triumph for the victory of Salamis, was 
now a youth of eighteen, wandering per- 
chance among the green dells and chalky 
hills around the fair village of Colonos, and 
dreaming of the doom of (Cdipus, the su- 
perb play which in his old age was to save 
him from the charge of mental imbecility. 
Euripides, who was born at the very date of 
the defeat of the Armada, was an adorable, 
droll, prattling, intolerable two-year-old. 
Phidias was a lad of twelve. Anaxagoras, 
a clear-visioned dreamer of great dreams, 
was in Athens, though at two-and-twenty he 
could hardly yet have abandoned the tradi- 
tional philosophy which regarded some ele- 
mentary form of matter as the origin of all 
things in favour of that supreme Mind, that 
unseen Intelligence distinct from the visible 
world, which in his mature years he con- 
ceived to have imparted force and order to 
the chaos of nature. Nor in the way of 
observation could he have reached the con- 
clusion that all animals, fishes, and molluscs 
respire—a conclusion curiously verified by 
the modern discovery of the necessity of 
water being aerated. 

The starry names of Greece were already 
above the horizon, and yet how little the 
Greeks were removed from the superstitions 
of barbarism may be gathered from an inci- 
dent in that tremendous sea-fight which took 
place a couple of years before. For, says 
the historian, before the signal for action was 
given, three captives, said to be sons of the 
sister of Xerxes, were brought to Themis- 
tocles. They were of exceeding beauty, and 
their attire was rich with gold and jewels. 
The soothsayer directed that they should be 
sacrificed to Bacchus; and though Themis- 
tocles protested against the revolting cruelty, 
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the excited multitude “with one voice in- 
voked the god,” and insisted on the human 
victims being immolated to him. 


And what of Rome and Italy? Did any 
legend of the luxurious city of Sybaris travel 
into the far East and reach the ears of the 
Jewish queen? Was she told how in that 
delicious place, situated in the “golden 
garden” of Italy, all noisy trades were 
banished from the streets; smiths, car- 
penters and all producers of evil sounds 
were rigorously excluded; there was no 
rattle of carts, hen-coops were unlawful, 
and the clarion of chanticleer was a horror 
unknown? Did travellers speak of the 
opulent, easy life—how the citizens went 
clothed in robes of the finest Milesian wool 
richly dyed, how the knights wore safiron- 
coloured apparel, how the boys were dressed 
in purple and had their curls bound with 
threads of gold ; how the roads from the city 
to country villas were shaded with pleasant 
awnings, and cooks received crowns of gold 
in reward for cunningly devised dishes, and 
at feasts horses danced to the music of flutes, 
and eel-fishers and eel-sellers, dyers and im- 
porters of the favourite purple dye were 
exempted from all taxation? Did she hear 
how the sumptuous city had fallen some 
thirty years before, and how, the course of a 
river having been turned into the hollow 
in which it stood, the shattered walls were 
speedily buried in a desolate swamp? And 
did any tidings reach her of the death of the 
divine Pythagoras, “the most beautiful man 
of any age”—some said he was the Pythian ; 
others, the Hyperborean Apollo; others again, 
Peean, the god of healing—who had passed 
through many stages of metempsychosis, and 
who extolled virtue and purity of heart and 
beautiful manners ? 

Of Rome itself the chronology is so un- 
certain that it were no easy task for even a 
scholar to decide whether it was in the days 
of Hadassah that Coriolanus was banished, 
or that the envoys of the Roman people, 
threatened with extermination, found Cin- 
cinnatus toiling bare-armed and bare-headed 
in the field. Indeed, we have little warranty 
that these heroic figures do not belong to the 
splendid region of the mythical. For what 
says the writer of “Fors” on this matter ? 
“The great Roman nation, in its strength of 
conviction that manual labour in tilling the 
ground is good and honourable, invented a 
quite bodiless Cincinnatus, and set him, 
according to its fancy, in furrows of the 
field, and put its own words into his mouth, 





and gave the honour of its ancient deeds into 
his ghostly hands.” 


Of the vast swampy forests of central, and 
western, and northern Europe, with its wild 
tribes—many half-naked, tattooed, housed in 
caves or in holes in the earth, or sheltered 
by a mere boulder or a screen of woven 
boughs—the history of those days has pre- 
served but scant record. It was dimly be- 
lieved that tin came from some remote isles 
under inhospitable skies, and that amber was 
gathered on the shore of some far northern 
sea. Nothing more ; unless indeed at that 
early date the strange legend had already 
begun to live on the lips of men, which in 
later times was narrated of this island of ours. 
For it was told how on the coast opposite 
the island the men in the little fishing 
villages were awakened in the dead of night 
by hearing their doors shaken, while a vague 
mysterious voice summoned them. Arising 
without delay they found sailless boats on 
the shore and embarking they laid hold on 
the oars and made ready to start. Then, as 
though many people were getting on board, 
the boats began to sink deeper and deeper 
till there was but a finger’s breadth between 
the water and the rowlocks. But no one 
was to be seen. Then the fishermen rowed 
across the channel with their invisible pas- 
sengers, and when they reached the shore 
the boats were lightened and floated high out 
of the water, and “a certain voice” was heard 
calling over the names of the new-comers. 
“These, then, are the things which men of 
that district declare to take place.” 


And this is the story of the things that were 
known or had a place in the “ great world ” 
in the days of Hadassah, “the Myrtle,” who 
became afterwards known as Esther, “the 


Star.” And of these things much still re- 
mains, the survival of which, had it been 
predicted, would have seemed incredible in 
that remote antiquity, and which indeed is 
even now remarkable. To leave out of count 
the books which have come down to us, the 
graves of Esther and Mordecai may still be 
seen in Hamadan, north beyond the moun. 
tains from Susa ; at least the Rabbis vouched 
somuch. Within the last few years frag- 
ments of Buddha’s bowl, enclosed in a casket 
of pure gold, the last of a series of caskets 
found in a stone coffer, have been discovered 
in India. The Kiai-tree planted near the 
grave of Confucius is, if we may believe the 
report of travellers, yet standing. The Arch- 
ological Society of Vienna are or were 
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brooding over a scheme for dredging up the 
shattered triremes of Xerxes. The site of 
Sybaris has been identified. The word 
“gorilla” is as fresh to-day as it was when 
Hanno steered along the coast of Western 


Africa, If Coriolanus was a myth of old 
Rome, he is a living man in the pages of 
Shakespeare ; and if Cincinnatus never stood 
in his rustic furrows, the dignity of labour 
is yet an article in the faith of mankind. 





OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
The Highest Town in the Highlands. 
Bry CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 


Sar is the proud distinction of Tomin- 
toul. Twelve hundred feet above the 
sea-level, nestled on a broad plateau that 
would make a fitting site for a city—with 
the heather-clad hills on either side and the 
silvery Avon babbling away at its feet—it is 
at once the breeziest, healthiest, and most 
primitive little town in the kingdom. 

A bond-fide health resort, too. A place 
where the invalid or jaded worker can roam 
at his will, and drink in the recuperative 
mountain air without the strain and stress of 
foreign travel. 


He may easily fancy himself abroad 


though, for seen from the distant heights 
above the Conglass valley, Tomintoul scarcely 


seems to belong to Scotland. The long, 
straggling row of houses dominated by the 
Roman Catholic church—the background of 
the cliffs and scaurs of the Ailnach Gorge, 
with the grand range of the snowcelad Cairn- 
gorms in the distance—make a complete 
foreign picture. Nearer even you are not 
quite sure of your whereabouts. You pass 
through little allotments, where bare-headed, 


sturdy children are playing and herding the | 


kine. You enter an open green, flanked by 
a few square-built houses, with the single 
street of humble cottages tapering off at 
either end. You hear the clang of a bell, 
and find it proceeds from a black-robed, 
pleasant-looking Sister of Mercy ringing in 
the children to the Roman Catholic school. 
You are bewildered, and it is not until your 
nose is assailed by the sweet musk of the 
peet-reek, and your ears by a hearty greeting 
in the unmistakable northern burr, that 
you realise you are in the highest town in 
the Highlands. 

Off the beaten track, too—no mistake about 
that! Mr. Superfine Critic says, that when 
General Wade was in these parts, he had to 
draw the line somewhere, and he drew it at 
Tomintoul. But in matters connected with 
this place Mr. Superfine Critic is a Philistine, 
and entitled to no credit or credence what- 


(ever. Certain it is that to the wife of one 
of the General’s soldiers, a Mrs. Mackenzie— 
| popularly known as the “Countess”—belongs 
| the honour and glory of being the first to 
recognise the beauty of the site. So ena- 
moured was she of it, that here she stopped, 
and forthwith built her stone and turf biggin, 
and reared her family. After a bit a few 
joined her, and presently the struggling 
settlement received a solid accession from 
many of the Gordon Highlanders. The 
famous Duchess of Gordon drew a goodly 
number of her “ Fencibles” from the Avon- 
side, and these old warriors—glad of the 
chance of coming back to spend their lives in 
their beloved strath—ran up their cozy 
cottages by the side of the “Countess,” till 
Tomintoul assumed the grand proportions 
of a village. The Duke encouraged the little 
community. In addition to a moderate feu 
for the stances, each settler had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a few acres of farmland 
| at a moderate cost, and it is these variegated 
| strips of land—these allotments stretching 
| away at the back of the houses—that give 
the place such peculiar interest. As the 
bracing air brings health and strength to 
you, you become a critical agriculturist. 
You feel a wild desire to satisfy yourself 
whether Macdonald’s or Mackenzie’s potato 
drill is the straightest, whether the irrepres- 
sible yellow mustard weed will get the upper 
hand of Mrs. Grant’s crop, and how Peter 
Sims’ stirks will come on. Everyone keeps 
a cow, and he who aspires to a horse helps 
his horseless neighbour in the peat harvest 
and other stressful times. 

Peat! But for this blessing Tomintoul 
could not exist. To the poor coal is unob- 
tainable, but as an illustration how bounti- 
fully Mother Nature provides for us, here is 
this cleanest and most precious result of 
vegetable decomposition cropping up in lavish 
abundance on all sides. 

Do not shirk the peat bog! It looks dirty, 
but it is not so. Mount the hill, and see 
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and enjoy the bustle, energy, and merriment 
of the villagers as they cut and carry their 
winter stock of fuel. 

If you happen to be a painter you will be 


confronted with unexpected revelations of | 


beauty. You will not only learn a stern 
lesson in aérial perspective, but during some 
aspects of the day be rewarded by seeing 
subtle mysteries of colour you have never 
seen before. At sundown too, as the motley 
cavalcade wends its way home, you will not 
know where to begin—whether boldly to dash 
off the whole group as it winds slowly down 
the rugged road, or make a rapid sketch of 
that saucy Phyllis of the fields as she leans 
coquettishly back on the rich-toned peats. 
It will do you no harm to try and cut a peat 
or two with the formidable-looking spade. 
If too anemic for this, hie away''to’ the 
Campdelmore Wood, and there daily imbibe 
a quart or two from the famous Crocklechie 
chalybeate spring. Here again we are re- 
minded of something foreign, for the thera- 
peutic quality of this spring is analogous to 
that of St. Moritz. It lacks the fizz and 
sparkle of its taller brother, but in other 
respects it is the same and does as much 
good. According to Tomintoul, it is a pana- 
cea sought alike by the pale-faced girl and 
There is even a 


the rheumatic old cripple. 
tradition of its having cured broken ribs, but 
the invalid will rely chiefly on the fine air, 
and the liberty to stretch his legs in whatever 


direction he pleases, A grand privilege this! 
North, south, east, or west—wherever he 
pleases—he may go, regardless of tracks or 
roads. Strathavon is the natural attraction, 
but there are other points well worth his 
attention. 

Let him begin by exploring the remark- 
able gorge of the Ailnach, through which a 
tributary to the Avon tears its way. It is 
within easy distance, but let him beware of 
climbing its sides, or like our superfine 
friend he will come to grief. Loftily con- 
temning any counsel, Mr. 8. C. essayed to 
shorten his walk by scaling an impudent 
ridge. He got up half-way and there 
stuck. How long he does not know, but 
long enough for the rabbits to come out of 
their holes and peep at him in friendly pity. 
There he sat afraid to move hand or foot, till 
he began to slip back. Once started the 
question was decided for him, and clutching 
at the loose stones which raced him as he 
slid, down he came to the detriment of his 
dignity and his trousers. He has spoken 
disparagingly of this picturesque little glen 
ever since. 





At the Bridge of Brun, also within a walk, 
there is another of these remarkable gorges. 
Here it was, in the July of 1879, that the 
disastrous waterspout fell. Without sign or 
warning save a strange noise from the hill, 
the dwellers on the Avonside below Kirk- 
michael saw a solid wall of water, like a 
magnified Bore of the Wye, roaring and rush- 
ing straight down on their farm steadings, 
carrying outhouses, haystacks, pigstyes, and 
such light articles before it. One unfortu- 
nate farmer lost the whole of his fiock, and 
found*three of their bodies next morning 
dangling in the trees somé miles down. 

nty to' see and plenty to reward you 
for the séeing. Northward across the moor 
to Glenlivet, with the famous distillery that 
has ‘so much to answer for, makes a long, 
breezy walk, and the other way among the 
dreary hills to the south’you may hit on old 
tracks which years ago formed the main con- 
nection between Strathdon and Strathspey. 
Wild, wild work went on here between the 
hot-blooded men of Aberdeenshire and Banff- 
shire ; many a border raid occurred, and close 
at hand—at “Blairnamar-row” (the ugly- 
looking, jaw-breaking name properly mean- 
ing “The Field of the Dead”)—they met 
and fought it out to the bitter end. 

Now for Strathavon itself. Remember we 
are in its capital—in the very heart of it; 
and being here, it is our bounden duty to 
explore the river thoroughly, to follow it 
from the point where it loses itself in the 
Spey to where it jumps into life out of the 
snow wreath on Ben Macdhui. At Tomin- 
toul we have the sylvan part of it on one 
side, the rugged on the other. We can suit 
our frame of mind. 

In the fifteen-mile drive from Ballindalloch 
we pass through a succession of pastoral 
pictures. We see comfortable farmsteadings, 
with cattle lazily grazing in the meadows. 
We have the song of the river in our ears 
and the scent of the birch woods in our nos- 
trils, Call at any one of these farms and 
you may be sure of hospitality. You will 
taste how sweet is the Strathavon milk, how 
good the oatcake. Your entertainer is pretty 
sure to be a Grant, for they are as firmly 
rooted here as their fragrant birks. An 
inbred courtesy, too, seems to attach itself to 
the name, from the laird himself down to 
his humblest tenant. 

Seeing the upper part of the strath—that 
is, from Tomintoul up to Loch Avon—is 
a far more serious business. It can be done 
in a day, but it is a hard day’s work, and 
you must be prepared for all emergencies. 
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Tomintoul. 


If you can get such a day as we had, and 
the services of such an intelligent guide as 
William, you will be lucky. 

Starting as soon after cockcrow as you 
can, you will find yourself in a different sort 


of country in a very few miles. The sylvan 
pictures fade away, the trees become few and 
far between, the mountains more rugged, 
bare, and steep; deer take the place of sheep. 
There—on the higher ridges that come across 
the sky-line—you see the hinds crowding 
together, and by these signs know that you 
have entered the great deer forest of Glen- 
avon. At Inchrory (formerly a shelter for 
cattle) is a fine shooting lodge. Near here 
too dwells the head stalker, Mr. Mackenzie, 
and leave must be obtained from him to go 
through the upper part of the forest. . Hav- 
ing obtained this, the dogeart is abandoned, 
and the rest of the journey done on pony- 
back. 

If you have made the early start you 
should have made for such a jaunt as this, 
you will have to make a slight détour here 
and pay your respects to the “Stone of the 
Fairy.” It is worth the climb. You see, on 
the very apex of one of the shoulders of 
Clachvane, an enormous mass of grey granite, 
nearly thirty feet in height, torn and worn 
into the most fantastic shapes by the action 





of water and its own detritus. Imprisoned 
between its walls you may catch the shimmer 
of the lady’s bath, and above this, scooped 
beautifully out of the stone, is the circular 
back of her chair, and a little below it the 
polished seat. This is a beneficent fairy, for 
tradition says that any woman who has pluck 
and muscle enough to scramble up and take 
her seat in the throne will surmount all the 
difficulties of life. 

We are not permitted to get a chance of 
solving the truth of this, for William will 
have no lagging. Loch Avon is our goal, so 
we are hurried down again to the proper 
bridle-path. The glen widens out as we go. 
We feel the solitude of the place immediately ; 
it increases every step. Nota house, not a 
living creature to be seen. The thick heather 
may hold grouse, but the mother is too busy 
with her young to show herself. The soli- 
tude is not appalling though, as at Coruisk 
and Hart o’ Corrie. There you have a dread 
silence—here you have the never-ending 
song of the most deceptive and pellucid 
stream in Scotland. Look at it, and you 
would almost think you could cross it dry- 
shod—try it, and you would get a ducking ; 
for 


** The water o’ Avon it rins sa clear 
*Twould beguile a man o’ a hunderd year.” 
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After a bit Corour Corrie opens up on the 
left, showing deep ridges of snow on Ben 
Avon and looking for all the world like the 
“Val d’Isabe” in the Pyrenees. Then comes 
the still wilder Sloch, where we make out a 
perfect forest of antlers under the Eagle’s 
Cliff, then the outlying shooting-lodge of 
Findouran, near which many a valuable cairn- 
gorm has been found. 

After a short rest here you mount again ; 
smooth at first, the track after a mile or two 
becomes so loose and rough that it scarcely 
gives foothold to the ponies. Now and then 
the advanced guard, Macdonald, the ghillie, 
kicks a boulder out of the path and sends 
it rattling down the hill to the river. 

Shuddery work ! and you will not be sorry 
when you come upon the track that extends 
all the way from Braemar to Abernethy, and 
be told that you must do the rest of the 
work on foot. It is an easy walk ; and pre- 
sently the little loch, in its quiet, purply 
haze, opens upon you over a savage fore- 
ground of rocks, black peaty pools, and 
blanched tree-roots sticking out of the heather 
that has been torn and gashed by the tor- 
rents. 

To the left the mural precipices of Ben 
Macdhui have a perpendicular descent of 
over a thousand feet sheer into the loch. To 





the right Cairngorm sends a spur or two out 
into the deep water, and straight before you, 
behind the granite wall of Ben Macdhui, you 
can see the source of the Avon tumbling out 
of its snowy cradle into the loch. 

This is the best view, and it is a scene to 
linger at and dream of afterwards. Dream 
perchance you may, but you certainly will 
not be allowed to linger. Take a rapid 
sketch if you can, then a scramble of little 
over a mile will take you to the famous 
Shelter Stone at the other end of the loch. It 
is an enormous block of granite, supported 
by two or three smaller blocks, under which 
a dozen men or more may find comfortable 
quarters. 

Look around !—you never saw a more 
eerie, desolate-looking spot! In the whole 
of Scotland there is no mountainous corner 
like it—no place where the big Bens crowd 
so closely together as do these Cairngorm 
giants at Loch Avon. The sun never reaches 
it. It is in the perpetual shade of the 
granite crags. Above in the crevasses, are 
deep patches of snow that never melt, and 
at your feet, strewn in the wildest possible 
confusion, are the fallen boulders that have 
been rent from the rocky walls. 

The gloom of the place made us shiver. 
So much so, that the bare mention of that 
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“ Pastoral farms.” 
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comforting peat fire that was awaiting us 
nearly five-and-twenty long miles off, made 
us jump up and hurry back to the ponies. 
It had been the desire of our lives to see 
Loch Avon, and we had seen it. We had 
reached our goal. We had most fittingly 
found it in that cul de sac of granite, and 
we had no desire to go farther. Nota 
cloud had come across the sun all day. Now 
as we turned, a grey cumulus darkened the 
loch and a passing shower splashed us. It 
seemed to come at the right time. We 
bent our heads and did not speak until we 
came in sight of Macdonald. There he 


was, huddled up, contemplating the seldom 
trodden path as he puffed away at his short 


1 — 

TCA !” said William, “I forgot he was an 
Abernethy man. There is a sad story con- 
nected with that path—but, maybe you have 
heard the song, ‘The Lads that were lost 
on the Hills?’ No? That is rather strange! 
I can tell you the story. In the winter of 
1804, seven men of the 10th Militia, stationed 
at Edinburgh, obtained a short furlough and 
set off to spend their Christmas holiday 
with their friends at Abernethy. They got 
on all right as far as Braemar, and started 
for Abernethy from Mar Lodge on Christmas 
day—by that very path yonder. At the 
summit of the mountain an awful storm burst 
on them, and the rest of their journey was 
just a death struggle in which five of the 
poor fellows succumbed. Two men crawled 
into Abernethy more dead than alive. Search 
parties went out, but it was some weeks 
before all the bodies were recovered.” 

“Tt is just the very saddest Christmas 
story I ever heard,” he went on when we had 
mounted our sure-footed beasts; “but you 
see these ‘Lads that were lost on the Hills,’ 
had been some time away from the High- 
lands. That makes a difference. Then they 
had been taking something besides porridge. 
That makes adifference. Now my father will tell 
you a story about these hills. He will tell 
you how one of our own Braesmen carried 
his dead brother from Edinburgh to Tomin- 
toul in the depth of the winter of 1837. 
They. had situations together at the Royal 
Infirmary. They lived together and looked 
forward to the day when they should have 
gathered enough to enable them to get back 
to the braes and take a farm. But it was 
not to be. One of them fell sick and died, 
and the other determined to take the body 
all the way back to the old home. It was a 
bitter winter. The snow was deep ; so they 
tried to dissuade him, but you see he had 





promised, and he was a Tomintoul man, and 
that makes a difference. 

“Well, he had the coffin put into a stout 
ease and got the length of Perth by the 
carrier’s cart, then with a fresh horse and 
cart he fought his way through the snow up 
to the Bridge of Calley. There his horse 
gave out, for the roads were awful; but a 
friendly farmer lent him a strong pair, and 
with the aid of these he managed to get his 
precious burden up to the Spittal of Glen 
Shee. 

“There for the first time his heart 
failed him. Those awful mountains! The 
horses had done bravely, but what use 
were they now? True it is, sir, that He 
often sends His help to His servants in the 
time of their deepest distress, and it was just 
then when this fine fellow was at his worst 
strait—with the panting horses beside him 
and the kind folks standing round persuading 
him to give up his plan and let the corpse be 
buried there—that he cast his eyes again on 
the cruel hill and saw two men fighting their 
way down it. 

“Who should they be but two scouts sent 
forward to tell him that there were seventy 
Braesmen at the Castletown of Braemar 
waiting to help him on to Tomintoul. That 
made a difference / And when these Glen Shee 
Highlanders who were standing round about 
him heard of it, and heard the whole story 
from beginning to end, why forty of them 
then and there volunteered to carry the body 
over the mountain to Braemar without any 
reward whatever. They did it too. They 
carried the coffin on stout poles furnished 
with spiked legs. Four of them went abreast 
to clear the way, and one walked between 
each batch of carriers to be ready to take 
the pole in case of aslip. Slow work, sir! 
Slow, plodding, dangerous, slippery work, 
but then, you see, their hearts were in it, and 
when your heart’s in a thing slips don’t count; 
many a slip they had, but nothing could stop 
them. They breasted the hill—over it— 
then down to Braemar. Down hill was 
worse than up; but these Glen Shee men 
knew the hills and how to work them. Half- 
way down, they were met by their friends 
with lamps and torches and got safe into 
Braemar. 

“Next day the Braesmen took charge. They 
carried the body in the same way—over the 
hills and down Glen Avon by Inchrory. 

“Tt was a dour winter. The snow and 
ice made the mountain roads awful, and yet 
the father of these brothers—an old man— 
walked the nineteen miles from Tomintoul! 
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to Braemar with the rest and came back 
with them. 

“My father will tell you about him. He 
knew him. He was no eight or nine hours 
man. He made his carts, ploughs and har- 
rows with his own hands. Threshed, ploughed 
and sowed, built his own houses too. Did 
all the work and attended to the horses and 
cows. Tanned the hides of horses, mended 
and made his children’s shoes. He took 
little else than oatmeal, and his only luxury 
was one ounce of twist tobacco per week, 
paid for by a dozen eggs.” 

A wonderful story this! Moreover, it 
made a wholesome, fitting, and instructive 
little sermon for us to hear and lay to heart 
as we travelled that summer evening down 
the very road those brave fellows did on a 
wild winter night. If you know the moun- 
tains, the roughness of the tracks, and the 
dangers of the snowdrifts, it seems almost 
impossible that such a feat could be accom- 

lished. None but those springing from a 
hardy race like these Braesmen, could have 
endured the fatigue. 

It says something for porridge, but some- 
thing more for the invigorating quality of 





the air. A good deal might be said about 
this. The climatic influences of high alti- 
tudes and their beneficial effects on certain 
pulmonary diseases have been demonstrated, 
but not half enough has yet been said about 
the benefit a couple of months’ stay in a 
place like Tomintoul, only twelve hundred 
feet up, may confer on many a one suffer- 
ing from ailments of less gravity. Let 
him try the Braeside here. It will make 
him forget his rheumatic twinges, knock his 
dyspepsia on the head and put fresh blood 
in him. 

So exhilarating is the air, that scarcely a 
tinker passes through the place who does not 
deliberately take off his coat on the village 
green, and express a desire to “fecht Tommy 
Toul!” Oh yes, Mr. S. C.! I know Glenlivet 
is near, but this has nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is the extreme rarefaction of the 
air. It is this that produces an abnormal 
exaltation. 

It does something more too. It gives 
health, strength, and contentment! But 
Tomintoul air needs no certificate from me. 

It is written on the rosy cheeks of our 
invalid. 





OF SAYING 


GOODBYE. 


By A. K. H. B. 


M* subject is not what you think. Iam 
not, here, to treat the awful subject of 
parting. Dickens, writing a last letter to 
his boy going away to Australia (where, God 
be thanked, he has worked and prospered 
bravely) said that life is half made up of 
partings: and indeed we have found it so. 
Further, the pathos of the subject is so much 
beyond words, that it affects me (for one) 
with deep indignation when I find a coarse- 
grained soul seeking to touch ageing people 
by saying what is very likely to move them: 
move them in a fashion for which that soul 
is entitled to not the smallest credit. The 
many pleasant faces, the many sweet country 
scenes, the many quiet little rooms, to which 
we have each said goodbye! I would not 
wittingly, for any inducement you could 
offer, stir that fountain of sorrowful tears. 
But I desire to think of an enviable faculty 
which I note in certain valued friends. How 
easily and completely they part from a place 
or a person: the place where they lived for 
years: the person with whom they conversed 
familiarly for years! Doubtless it is better : 





there is no good in dragging a lengthening 
chain. But there are those who cannot 
attain to this. The beautiful fields and trees, 
left behind, come perpetually into the me- 
mory : ay, after years: and the eye turns moist 
in a way which serves no practical end. The 
plain little chamber where much hard head- 
work was wrestled through: the pattern of the 
grate, often vacantly studied through lonely 
evenings long departed : all these things and 
more innumerable are part of the life of the 
present day, though they are never spoken 
of. There are some who could not point 
carelessly to a house in a row, when driving 
rapidly by it, and say, “I lived there, five- 
and-thirty years ago.” The voice would fail 
if they tried to do so. The whole life of that 
time would come back too vividly : and a face 
gone away. It is good for us, it is helpful in 
doing the present task with undivided atten- 
tion, to be able to definitively turn the leaf, 
and shut it down, and begin upon a fresh 
page. St. Paul, besides what else he was, was 
a man of shrewd worldly wisdom, when he 
wrote certain words not likely to be for- 
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gotten, which run “Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before.” 

It is by an effort, a conscious effort, not 
always successful, that one shuts out the in- 
truding pictures of the places where one has 
lived, has sojourned. But there are good 
men to whom that task comes easy. They 
are able to live in the present, and to give a 
full mind to the present duty. Stranger 
still, how easily those who have an immense 
number of friends, and are pressed con- 
tinually by great concerns and interests, can 
drop any apparent remembrance of a friend, 
a true and much-prized friend, daily seen, 
daily talked with through years. I am not 
forgetting that men may be thinking of many 
things of which they make no mention even 
in the most intimate talk: but one can read, 
pretty accurately, the mind and heart of one 
who is specially dear; and you know per- 
fectly, my reader, that there is nothing 
weighing very heavily upon him of which 
he says not a word to you. For long, for an 
appreciable part of-a shortening life, there was 
a bright face on the other side of the evening 
fireside : there was one to whom you could 
talk of everything; there was profound 
sympathy with you in all that troubled and 
perplexed. But that familiar friend was 
taken: you saw the turf smoothed over him: 
then you turned away and took to the old 
task-work very much as you used to do when 
you could speak to him of it. Of another 
kind of friend you say, “I venerated that 
man: I loved him: it was a blow when he 
was taken: I miss him continually. Come 
and let us see to that awful basketful of 
letters: they must be answered, and that 
forthwith.” Then they are attacked. There 
is a hearty laugh at this one and that: they 
are all worked through. The mind has been 
quite engrossed by them: and the lost friend 
has never been thought of at all. All this 
is healthy : is good. Only some men could 
not do it: could not do it (to say the least) 
for a very long time after. And I have 
noted that men who by nature or training 
have attained to this, desire no other for 
themselves. I cannot forget (for I have 
that sorrowfully-long memory) how once I 
was present where a man set in great place 
was led to say just a brief word of the day 
when his great place would be left vacant. 
Only four were present: all these very 
special friends. Something had been said, 
very unaffectedly, and because circumstances 
led up to it, as to how much he would be 
missed. But the dear and great man, the 





most lovable of the race, spoke with some 
measure of heat and impatience: spoke in 
that fashion for the solitary time in thirty 
years. “Nothing of that kind,” he said: 
“no brooding on the past: lay me in the 
earth: sing Now the labourer’s task is oer: 
then go away back to your work and take to 
it as hard as you can!” One thought of 


Tennyson’s Then you may lay me low 7’ the 


mould and think no more of me. The shade of 
feeling was different, of course: the theory 
was that of Cardinal Newman : 
‘* Weep not for me: 
Be blithe as wont, nor tinge with gloom 
The stream of love which circles home, 
Light hearts and free! 

Joy in the gifts Heaven’s bounty sends; 

Nor miss my face, dear friends!” 

Only approval can be expressed of such 
words : here is unselfishness ; here are things 
placed in healthful perspective. Here is the 
manifest intention of our Creator. Yet we 
should like to be remembered, though with a 
painless remembrance. We could not quite 
make up our minds to beforgot. No more than 
One, in whom we see all that is sinlessly 
natural to frail humanity, and who expressly 
desired to be remembered: This do in remem- 
brance of Me. I look with deliberate approval, 
not untouched with wonder how they did it, on 
good men and women who have quite got over 
things. They are the wisest, and often the 
best, of the race. I watch them at their 
work, at their play: I see them bright and 
cheery: I hear the ringing laugh, the mild 
jest. They look wonderfully young for their 
years. All the while, I am thinking of what 
they have come through. Not merely work 
and worry ; the trace of these fades out when 
great success comes, and perhaps outstand- 
ing honour.. One’s thoughts are much more 
of those gone away; of dark days when it 
seemed impossible that the house should ever 
be bright again, or the interrupted task re- 
sumed. But the wiser reflection which comes 
second is, that (wise in the wisdom of a 
better world) those gone away will never 
think they are forgotten, though the house 
be cheery and sunshiny once more. You 
have seen the good face turn very grave as 
the eyes fell upon a picture on the wall: as 
a sudden likeness strikes both friends on a 
beaming young countenance. It saddens one 
to whom it comes as something new. It 
does not appreciably sadden one by whom it 
is seen daily ; and one does not forget words, 
very kindly said, by one to whom a duty 
of extreme responsibility was appointed, yet 
who seemed quite gay in the prospect of it. 
“T feel all that, but I don’t speak of it.” 
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While we abide in this world it is needful 
that in many very serious experiences we be 
quite alone. 

I know I am not succeeding in making my 
meaning as clear as I could wish. I do not 
mean that there is anything admirable, or 
enviable, about people to whom parting is 
easy because they are selfish and heartless, 
and so do not mind. I am thinking of those 
who feel deeply ; as deeply as any ; yet who 
by their make can acquiesce in the inevitable, 
can cease to mourn for the lost, can let by- 
gones be by-gones. I have known a man who, 
if he had been Job, would never have felt 
that the new sons and daughters, given in 
like number, in any way made up for the 
awful loss of the first: and who hailed with 
delight the suggestion of the latest scholar- 
ship that these were the same children 
brought back safe and well. It was Satan 
who sent the terrible news ; and the terrible 
news was false. But I have known another 
who rose by the regular steps to the highest 
place in a great profession: who held, in mag- 
nificent sufficiency, the post of the Chief 
Judge of his time, and who was a cheerful 
though somewhat reserved companion in 
social life: who never made one feel, even 
conversing with him daily, that he was. re- 
membering the young wife who had to go 
after a very little time together, who had to 
go without seeing him take even the first 
step of many that led so high. Doubtless, 
that great man was not a gusher: he did not 
wear his heart upon his sleeve: the empty 
place was never filled; and when the letter 
came, time after time, asking him to step up, 
one can but guess how he thought within 
himself that there was no one to throw it 
across to. His was the grand manner, in all 
things: he kept a certain distance. It was 
otherwise with a good man gone, who being 
raised to a very modest elevation, said to the 
writer, “Ah, if this had come before she 
died!” It was otherwise with Arthur Stan- 
ley, as lovable as he was great, who frankly 
showed how he never got over his great loss. 
Walking round the chapels in Westminster 
Abbey with only two or three, he came to 
one where he silently waved his friends to 





St. Andrews, where he was overwhelmed with 
love and honour, he said, “It would have 
been perfect happiness if only she had been 
there.” 

I have noted that such as take, or seem to 
take, their partings heroically, or at least 
silently, say goodbye very quickly and in- 
formally. You have had a pleasant time 
together, days or even weeks. Then, with- 
out a word of scenes which to you have 
taken the wistful last lookjyou drive away 
together to the railway, and you start on the 
little run of twelve miles. Your friend’s eye is 
never lifted from his newspaper. And when 
you both desend from the carriage it is just 
a word, and he has disappeared. Of course 
this is the better way. When a lad of not 
quite twenty went away to India it was 
striking how for the last two days he kept 
out of the sight of his father and mother, 
and was always very busy and hurried ; no 
time to talk.; Well they knew why. Itisa 
mistake, when you are departing from a 
beautiful, place long familiar, and now to be 
seen no more, to solemnly go out quite alone, 
and penetrate into each nook trying to recall 
its associations and to bid it farewell. All 
that is gratuitous pain. And it is not even 
that hasty glance which will abide in your 
memory. One would not wish to know when 
the last look is being taken, of a, place which 
has long been very, dear. And the look will 
not merely be,painful ; it will be disappoint- 
ing. It will, not be; the place, you, used to 
know. I am glad I cannot, remember the 
last. time I spoke to one who for twenty years 
was my great friend here, ,There is an an- 
cient church which has been the centre of all 
my serious work for. more than a quarter of 
a century. I trust. that. I may not know 
when I come out of it for the last time. 

Now let us look at a characteristic but 
cheering picture of the last goodbye. It is 
of Archbishop Tait, of Canterbury. 

“Early next morning we were all sum- 
moned, as his strength seemed to be ebbing 
fast. He bid a separate farewell to each, and 
then asked for the Commendatory Prayer. 
He gave the Benediction in a steady voice, 
and then added, quite in his usual manner— 


enter, and then turned away and remained | And now it is all over. It isn’t so very dread. 
outside. And speaking of his latest visit to | ful after all.” 
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could only be by rivalling the pagan revelries 
that the Christian ceremonies could gain the 
ascendancy,” the festival of the Nativity— 
transferred, some say, from the last month of 
the Jewish to the last month of the Christian 
year—was established at its present date by 
Pope Julius about the middle of the fourth 


_ century. 


many-centuried figure 

mas taps at our doors with his 
branch of red-berried holly; 
and assuredly our welcome of him will be as 
hearty as ever it was in the past. Most of the 
Christian Fathers are dead and done with, 
but this the jovialest Father of them all is 
still considerably alive, and his Christianity 
—unless we are woefully mistaken—is as 
sturdy as it was in the days of old. 

In spite of all that has been written on 
the subject, it is hard to imagine that a da 
will ever come when the interest of Yule-tide 
will have been exhausted; when the story of 
its ancient customs, beliefs and traditions will 
fail to give pleasure; when the preacher will 
have ceased to proclaim the glad tidings of 
peace and good-will; when housewives will 
have forgotten the “receipts for plum- 
pudding and mince-pies;” when the old- 
world heartiness and neighbourly kindness 
associated with the season will have died out; 
when men will wonder what their simple 
ancestors could have meant when they sang 
the quaint carol :— 


** Wolcum be ye that arn her, 
Wolcum alle and mak good cher, 
Wolcum alle another yer, 

Wolcum yol! ” 


In any case that day has not come yet. 
Christmas and Yule-tide are still magical 
words. If there be any aspect of the festival 
to which one might have fancied that nothing 
new could be added, it is its history through 
the bygone centuries. We are all familiar 
with the connection between Christmas 
and the wild Saturnalia of ancient Rome. 
We know that this period of coarse revelry 
and intoxication became associated with the 
worship of the Sun-god Mithra, and that 
about the year 273 of our era the feast was 
fixed for the 25th December. Then, as “it 


From this collocation of the orgies of the 
heathen and the holy jubilation of the Chris- 
tian, sprang up, we are told, the chief char- 
acteristics of Yule-tide—the mummery and 
miracle-plays, the feasts of fools and asses, the 
boy-bishops, lords of misrule and abbots of 
unreason. 

This account of the “hallowed and 
gracious time” is, however, singularly im- 
perfect. The old-school antiquarian over- 
looked the important fact that to the making 
of our Christmas there also came the great 
pagan festival of the Scandinavian Mid- 
winter. 

The name “Christmas,” it may be men- 


y | tioned in passing, does not appear to have 


been traced farther back than the year 1090, 
when the term “Yule” and the “ Mid-win- 
ter” of the Saxon Chronicle yielded place to 
“Cristes mzsse ;” and with regard to the 
word “ Yule,” it seems that we must abandon 
the attempt to connect it with a “ wheel” 
and the turning of the sun in its annual 
course. Yule, yole, iula, géola, and gedl 
meant a time of merry outcry, festive “yowl- 
ing,” high-pitched singing—a conclusion to 
which our latter-day adjective “ jolly” gives 
some countenance. 

It may be questioned whether the Mid- 
winter sacrifice, the Midsvetrarblét, or Jéla- 
blét, with its Sénar golt, or atonement-boar 
consecrated to Frey, its mighty eating and 
ale-drinking did not count for as much in our 
British festival as the old Saturnalia did. 
In one of its features it was strikingly in 
harmony with the Christian season, for the 
object of the sacrifice was to ensure a good 
year and peace. How naturally welcome to 
these strong and adventurous Vikings must, 
after all, have been the Christmas tidings— 
peace and goodwill ! 

But the new-school antiquarians, the ex- 
perts in comparative folk-lore, have succeeded 
in tracing Yule-tide and its merry-makings 
into an antiquity far beyond the carousing 





Norsemen and the drunken slavery of Rome. 
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It is not for us to follow them through the 
sequence of evidence by which they show 
that the old mummery and masquing and 
guising are a sort of middle stage of develop- 
ment between the modern drama and the 
uncouth war-dances and mimetic ceremonies 
of our half-savage Aryan proto- parents. 
Still less can we undertake to suggest or 
to criticise the arguments and testimony 
by which they connect the burning 

of the Yule-log of to-day with the 

obscure and mystic rites of that 
prehistoric time when each man 
worshipped the ancestral spirit of 

his house, or when, as Professor 

Max Miiller has it, ‘‘ the hearth was 

the first altar, the father the first 

elder, the wife and the children 

and slaves the first congregation 
gathered together round the sacred 

fire.” 

It is evident, therefore, that on 
the history of Christmas the last 
word has not yet been said ; and, 
indeed, there may be a great deal 
more to add. 

Leaving Dryasdust and his rags 
and tatters of ancient days, let us 
glance at the merely sentimental 
and picturesque side of the subject. 
Yule-tide and Christmas, I have 
said, are still magic words. How 
seldom do we hear or utter them 
without, for at least a moment, 
being wafted back in spirit to the 
“merrie England” of the powerful 
barons, of the wealthy religious 
houses, of the oppressed and 
pauperised villeins! Here in the 
dusky and uncertain light of the 
past we obtain a glimpse of the 
devotion of the people, who, poor 
as they were, would fain, like 
the Three Kings out of the East, 
have brought gold, frankincense and 
myrrh in homage to the new-born Babe. 

t shaven rubicund friar at what church- 
door received the first Christmas-box from 
the laity? ‘Tradition knows not, but cer- 
tain it is that the “box,” which puzzles 
our young people when they hear the 
word, was a veritable coffer of “tree” or 
crockery carried round for the purpose of 
collecting. 

In that early time the jovial season was 
one of unstinted eating and drinking, of 
enormous extravagance—redeemed in some 
measure by the fact that the poor were made 
glad by the crumbs that fell from the rich 








man’s table. In 1241 Henry III. ordered 
Westminster Hall to be filled with poor 
people who were to be feasted for a week. In 
1252 he entertained a thousand knights 
besides peers of the realm, and the Arch- 
bishop of York gave six hundred fat oxen 
and £2,700 towards the expenses. When 
Richard II. kept Christmas at Lichfield two 
thousand oxen and two hundred tuns of wine 
| L | 

| | | 
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consumed 

and ten thousand 

people dined daily at \ 
his Majesty’s expense. These 

details are but straws that show which way 
the wind blew at the bitter season— 


“ Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrate,” 


The liberality of the sovereign served as a 
model for the wealthy and powerful among 
his subjects—if model were needed ; but, in- 
deed, it was a season of universal good-will 


‘and friendlincss aud comfort: when the 
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living were cheerful givers and the memory 
of the dead was kept green by the distribu- 
tion of welcome doles. 

Passing on to Shakespeare’s days it seldom 
occurs to us to reflect that only one-fourth of 
the England he knew was under cultivation. 
The rest was covered with forests, mosses, 
commons—‘“ bosky acres and unshrubbed 
downs.” Outside the twenty-six walled 
cities the country was dotted with 


** Poor pelting villages, sheepcotes and mills—”’ 


the villages consisting of reed-roofed cottages, 
with windows of horn, straggling around the 


old superstitions, the old charity and jollity 
lived on from generation to generation with 
little or no change ? 

In singular contrast with these primitive 
conditions of life are the accounts of the 
Christmas pageants at court, of the noisy 
revels under the sceptre of the lord of mis- 
rule in the inns of law. In the very year of 
Shakespeare’s death (1616) we find Ben Jon- 
son “ presenting” before James I. “ Christ- 
mas his Masque”—a merry “gambol” in 
which we have among the dramatis persone 
Misrule in short cloak and great yellow 
ruff; Carol in long tawny coat, with a flute 
at his girdle ; Gambol like a tumbler, with 
a hoop and bells; New-Year’s-Gift in a blue 








village-green with its may-pole and pool. 
The church bell was often hung up “in an 
oke,” for lack of a steeple. "The church 
doors were furnished with heavy handles to 
which the criminal flying from justice might 
cling till he obtained entrance. Fairs were 
held on the bridges passing over slow and 
shallow rivers, and the causeway across was 
bordered with houses. Along the coast the 
cockle-shell ships of English commerce were 
piloted by the glimmer of beacon-fires, pitch- 
pots, and lights on church-towers. Is it 
difficult to understand how in such an Eng- 
land the old traditions, the old customs, the 


ne is ey 3 


coat, with an orange, and a sprig of gilt 
rosemary on his head; Mumming in a 
masquing pied suit, with a visor ; Wassell, 
a “neat seamster and songster * (“ ster, > 
observe, though Wassell was a girl), preceded 
by a page, with a brown bow], dressed with. 
ribands and rosemary ; Post- and- Pair, Offer- 
ing, Mince-pie and Baby-cake. Christmas 
himself —* old Christmas, Christmas of Lon- 
don, Captain Christmas ”—enters “ attired in 
round hose, long stockings, a close doublet, 
a high-crowned “hat with a brooch, a long, 
thin beard, a truncheon, little ruffs, white 
shoes, his scarfs and garters tied across, and 
his drum beaten before him.” A very dif- 
ferent figure, it will be observed, from the 
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plump, ruddy-faced, frieze-gowned Father 
in this age of the Christmas Tree. 

From the reign of James I. a gloomy re- 
action set in gradually and steadily. The 
joviality and pleasant fooleries of the festival 
were frowned down by the fanatical Puri- 
tans. Stern disapproval became intolerance, 
and intolerance degenerated into abuse of 
power and persecution. In the third year 
of Cromwell’s rule “no sermon was preached 
(on Christmas Day) anywhere (in London) ; 
no church being permitted to be open.” 
Evelyn, who records the fact, celebrates his 
Christmas at home. In the succeeding years 
the tyranny of the Puritans became even 





more rigorous ; and in 1657 we find a small 
congregation surprised by the Roundheads; | 
and “as we went up to receive the sacra- 


ment, the miscreants held their muskets 
against us, as if they would have shot us at 
the altar.” 

During these years, too, the growing 
practice among the nobility of resorting to 
London cast a blight on the country ob- 
servance of Yule-tide. In an old ballad, 
“ Christmas’s Lamentation,” some rustic 
poet laments the sad change :— 

“ Houses where pleasure once did abound, 


Nought but a dog and a shepherd is found, 
Welladay ! 
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Places where Christmas revels did keep, 
Now are become habitations for sheep, 
Welladay, welladay!” 


In that unhappy interval, it is to be feared, 
many good old practices were set aside— 
among them probably the attendance of the 
“conscript fathers” at the Christmas service 
in their robes and chains of office. 


In 1660 the old order was restored, to the | 
great joy, one would imagine, of the mass of | 


the people, for in a “carol” by Wither, who 
died in 1667, we have a delightful picture of 
the customs and feeling of the merry days 
of Yule. 


* So now is come our joyfullest feast, 
Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly.” 


*‘Every man’s house,” says Stow in his 


“Survey of London” gpl “of olde time 
was decked with holly and ivy in the 
winter, especially at Christmas.” A beauti- 
ful old practice which, it may be hoped, will 
long survive—with some one, from time to 
time, to remind people of its meaning. For, 
we are told, the ancient Druids decked their 
rude temples, as we our churches, with this 
pleasant greenery, in order that the shiver- 





ing sylvan spirits might be sheltered from 
| frost and snow by nestling among the 
leaves. 


* Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas logs are burning, 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning.” 


In confirmation of which witness the 
| Italian proverb: “ Ha piu di fare che i forni 
| di Natale in Inghilterra ”—‘“ He’s busier than 
English ovens at Christmas.” 


** Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 
Their hall of musick soundeth, 
And dogs thence with whole shoulders run 
So all things there aboundeth. 


And those that hardly all the year 
Had bread to eat or rags to wear, 
Will have both clothes and dainty fare, 
And all the day be merry. 


** Good farmers in the country nurse 
The poor, that else were undone; 
Some landlords spend their money worse 
On lust and pride at London. 





“ The wenches with their wassel bowls 

| About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls, 
The wild-mare is in bringing. 
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* Our kitchen-boy hath broke his box, 
And to the dealing of the oxe 
Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 
And here they will be merry.” 


These glimpses of Christmas a couple of 
centuries ago may well close with a remi- 
niscence of Mr. Secretary Pepys. On the 
Christmas-eve of the very year in which 
Wither died, Pepys attended a midnight 
mass in the Queen’s chapel in the hope of 
seeing either some spectacle similar to what 


‘lot, | | 


: "Oy Bal: 


two or three bellmen went by, it being a fine 
light moonshine morning ; and so home round 
the city.” 

What a quaint, queer, old, little London, 
with its bellman and its Dogberry and 
Verges, is conjured up before the mind’s eye 
in the crisp air of that moonlight morning 
two and a quarter centuries ago! 


Descending to more recent days, one ob- 
tains in the Spectator a charming outline of 
Christmas in 1711. “I have often thought,” 
says Sir Roger de Coverley, “it happens very 
well that Christmas should fall out in the 








one meets with in Catholic countries—a 
miniature Bethlehem with straw and manger, 
babe and cattle, and star shining through the 
stable roof, or else some dramatic representa- 
tion of the scene. There was, Cane 
“nothing but high mass,” and he was sorry 
he had come, notwithstanding the circum- 
stance that “my Lady Castlemaine looked 
prettily in her night-clothes.” He consoled 
himself with “some burnt wine at the ‘Rose 
Tavern’ door, while the constables came, and 


middle of the winter. It is the 
most dead uncomfortable time of 
the year, when the poor people 
would suffer very much from their 
poverty and cold if they had not good cheer, 
warm fires, and Christmas gambols to sup- 
port them. I love to rejoice their poor 
hearts at this season, and to see the whole 
village merry in my great hall. I allow a 
double quantity of malt to my small beer, 
and set it running for twelve days to every 
one that calls for it. I have always a piece 
of cold beef and a mince-pye upon the 
table, and am wonderfully pleased to see my 
tenants pass away a whole evening in play- 
ing their innocent tricks and smutting one 
another.” 

Is there not a wonderful charm about every 
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scrap of the doings of those old times! What ! treated scornfully, if there be any reason to 
a curious, beguiling story it would be could | believe that they helped to keep alive the 
some old oak tell how Christmas was kept | kindly Christmas spirit and to preserve for 
through four or five centuries in some inland | these days a season of the year consecrated 


hamlet or some solitary fishing village on the | 
sea-board! For few local beliefs and obser- 
vances have found their way into our books, 
and many have passed out of memory during 
the last fifty years. 

It has been recorded for us that in northern 
byres and “shippons” the cattle will kneel 
all Christmas night in honour of the mystery 
of Bethlehem ; that the bees in their hives 
will hum the Hundredth Psalm; that all 
night the cock will crow. Goblins, “ bog- 
garts,” spectral guardians of buried treasures, 
of wrecked bullion ships, or rich merchant 
craft, will all be off guard till the Ite, missa 
est of the midnight mass. Except in per- 
haps a few out-of-the-way places tradesmen 
have long ceased to give their eae 
candles to light-in the Nativity, babes“ 
paste, or bread decorated with a lamb’s head 
—the ewe, or yule loaf; and probably few 
who now make mince-pies recollect that the 
eastern spices are intended to-remind us of 
the offerings of the star-led Magi. 

When the peal of midnight bells swings | 
out through the length and breadth of Great 
Britain the old gospel— 





Peace and good-will, good-will and peace, 
Peace and good-will, to all mankind,” 


when cathedral answers church, and chapel 
responds to cathedral, will it be remembered 
that sea-board folk may hear still the chimes 
and the singing from the old submerged 
churches where there was shore in the 
ancient time, and that lights may be seen 
and midnight masses heard among the 
mouldering ruins of old-world priories ? 

Let not any of these fragments of the 





faith of a simple and ignorant people be | 


to charity, brotherhood, warmth of heart, 
and innocent enjoyment. 

What better things could they have pre- 
served, for are not these the result of an 
attempt to give a practical expression to the 
faith of man in those “ good tidings of great 
joy” announced by the angel? Indeed, if 
we may accept the views of Michelet, the 
extravagant “ Feast of the Ass” was no out- 
burst of grotesque ribaldry, but an earnest 
effort on the part of the peasant, in an age 
of hunger, toil, and oppression, to include 
the animal, that “serf of serfs,” within the 
scheme of Christian hope and pity. The 
serf could not forgét that his yoke-fellow in 
labour had stood by the crib; at Bethlehem 
and had borne the Saviour.amid the waving 
palm-branches of Jerusalem. A foolish 
attempt !—but how much worthier than 
that indifference to the sufferings of the 
“lower brethren” which has necessitated a 
society for their protection. 

Whatever there may be in the story of 
Christmas that we are willing to let slip into 
the dust and oblivion of the past, it is at 
least worth our while to cherish the spirit 
which finds expression in a@ song printed 
“from an old copy ” in Edinburgh in 1621 :— 


** My saull and lyfe, stand up and see 
Quha.lyes in ane cribe of tree ; 
Quhat babesis that, so gude and faire ? 
It is Christ, God’s sonne and aire. 


“ O God} that made all creature, 
How are beeome so pure (poor), 
That on the hay and stray will lye 
Amang thé asses, oxin, and kye. 


** 0, my dcir hert, young Jesus sweit, 
Prepare thy creddill in my spreit, 
And I sall rocke thee in my hert, 
And never mair from thee depart.” 





EPITAPHS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


N ANY papers have been written on epi- 
taphs, but Iam not aware that any- 


An epitaph, intended to be for years, per- 
haps for centuries, the sole remaining memo- 


thing has been written on the epitaphs in the | rial of a person who has been in many cases 
great Minster, which, by the accidents of | honoured, and in most cases presumably be- 
history, has also become our great national } loved, is a composition which usually involves 


mausoleum. It contains many hundreds of | much care and consideration. Yet it is unde- 
epitaphs, and a brief consideration of some | niable that nothing in the Abbey receives 
classes of them may be neither uninteresting | less attention than these inscriptions upon 
nor unprofitable. \the tombs, though the tombs themselves are 
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azed upon with curiosity every year by 

hundreds of thousands of visitors; and this 
is the more strange because many of these 
inscriptions have been written by men who 
were selected for their eminence and literary 
skill. 

(ne chief cause for this neglect is to be 
found in the inordinate length of these too- 
often pompous and needlessly verbose eulo- 
gies. That the epitaphs are invariably eulo- 
gistic was perhaps to be expected. ‘“ Where, 
then, do they bury the bad people?” asked 
a child, after reading in a cemetery the 
superhuman and exceptionless virtues of such 
a multitude of immaculate women and blame- 
less men. ‘There have been instances in 
which the record on the gravestone has been 
so notoriously belied by the memories of the 
life that we are not surprised at the line of 
the satirist— 


** Believe a woman or an epitaph.” 


But if we desire, as most men do, to struggle 
against that iniquity of oblivion which so 
“blindly scattereth her poppy,” and to pre- 
serve, at least for a few years, the memory 
of our beloved, experience shows us that the 
briefest record is the most likely to be effec- 
tive. A long and wordy epitaph is rarely 
read, and never remembered. 

Not a few of the longest and most plati- 
tudinous epitaphs are exactly those which 
are passed by with the most entire indif- 
ference. The eccentric and pedantic Sir 
Samuel Morland has effectually hidden the 
merits of his two wives by recording them 
upon one tomb in Greek and Hebrew, and 
on the other in Hebrew and Ethiopic! Such 
an inscription, as Addison said, is truly 
modest, for it would not be understood once 
in a twelvemonth. But merits may as effec- 
tually be hidden under a mountain-load of 
English words. Let one instance suffice out 
of scores which might be chosen. In the 
north transept is the tomb of Sir J. Balchen, 
who was— 


‘¢ Admiral of the White Squadron of His Majesty’s 
fleet in 1744. Being sent out Commander-in-Chief 
of the combined fieets of England and Holland, to 
cruise on the enemy, was, on his return home in 
his Majesty’s ship the Victory, lost in the Channel 
by a violent storm ; from which sad circumstance of 
his death we may learn that neither the greatest 
skill, judgment, or experience, joined to the most 
firm, unshaken resolution, can resist the fury of the 
winds and waves; and we are taught by the passages 
of his life, which were filled with great and gallant 
actions, but ever accompanied with adverse gales of 
fortune, that the brave, the worthy, and the good 
man, meets not always his reward in this world. 
Fifty-eight years of faithful and painful services he 





had passed, when, being just retired to the govern- 
ment of Greenwich Hospital to wear out the re- 
mainder of his days . . .”’ 


And so it goes on at interminable length with 
multitudes of superfluous adjectives. Of the 
writers of such epitaphs we can only say with 
Homer— 


“Foolish! nor do they know how much more half is than 
the whole! ” 

Doubtless many of the persons described 
at such inordinate length were worthy of the 
applause thus bestowed on them, and it is 
quite natural for immediate survivors to sup- 
pose that they honour the dead by a long 
enumeration of their titles and offices. In 
point of fact, however, very few years elapse 
before posterity is little concerned with such 
details. We do not greatly care to know of 
John Holles, Duke of Newcastle— 


‘¢ That he was Knight of the Bath and Baron Ogle 
in right of his mother; Viscount Mansfield, and 
Baron Cavendish of Bolsover, Earl of Ogle, Earl, 
Marquis, and Duke of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Lord 
Lieutenant of the counties of Nottingham and 
Northumberland, First Lord of the Bedchamber to 
King James I., Guardian to Prince Charles, Privy 
Councillor, and Knight of the most Noble Order of 
the Garter; that, for his fidelity to the King, he was 
made Captain-General of the forces raised for his 
service in the North.”’ 


Perhaps the palmary instance of uncon- 
scious vanity and incongruity in this direc- 
tion is found on the bust erected by Benson 
to Milton, in which we have one about 
Milton and four or five about the small 
official magnificences of Benson. This curi- 
osity should be given entire. It is— 


‘“‘ This bust of the Author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
was placed here by William Benson, Esquire, one of 
the two Auditors of the Imprests to His Majesty 
King George II., formerly Surveyor-General of the 
works to H.M. King George I.”’ 


If the tombs of really great men were 
crowded with such facts, their epitaphs would 
almost assume the proportions of biographies. 
The greatest men and women, as a rule, have 
the shortest epitaphs, and have been those 
who would care least about long ones. A 
few words were adequate for the good Queen 
Eleanor, and a line of Latin by Erasmus for the 
Lady Margaret of Richmond. Few greater 
men are buried in the Abbey than Lord 
Chatham. Yet these few lines suffice for the 
tomb, from which he seems still “ with eagle 
face and outstretched hand to bid England 
be of good cheer and hurl defiance at her 
foes ”— 

‘* Erected by the King and Parliament as a testi- 


mony to the virtues and ability of William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, during whose administration, in 
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the reigns of Geo. II. and III., Divine Providence 
exalted Great Britain to a height of prosperity and 
glory unknown to any former age. Born November 
15, 1708. Died May 11, 1778.” 


It was written by Bacon, the sculptor; and 
though George III., on hearing this, bade 
him stick to his chisel, there is no fault to 
find with it. Three or four lines also suffice 
for his son, “the heaven-born Prime Minis- 
ter,” and merely record that— 


“This monument is erected by Parliament to 
William Pitt, son of William, Earl of Chatham, in 
testimony of gratitude for the eminent public services, 
and of regret for the irreparable loss of that great 
and disinterested Minister. He died Jan. 23, 1806, 
in the forty-seventh year of his age.’’ 


Two words, Carolus Magnus, were enough 
for Karl theGreat. We know that on the grave 
of Wordsworth, in Grasmere Churchyard, 
are only the two words “ William Words- 
worth.” Keats wished nothing else carved 
on his tombstone than “ Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” On the fine bust 
of Dryden, raised to his memory by the 
Meecenas of literature in his day, John Shef- 
field, Duke of Buckingham, the Duke knew 
that it was wholly unnecessary to add any- 
thing to the words, “John Dryden, born 1632, 
died May 1, 1700.” Already on the tomb 
of Spenser had been inscribed the words— 


“Here lies (expecting the second coming of our 
Saviour Christ Jesus) the body of Edmund Spenser, 
the Prince of Poets in his time, whose divine spirit 
needs no other witness than the works which he left 
behind him. He was born in London in 1553, and 
died in 1598.”’ 


The tombs and graves and busts of Samuel 
Johnson, David Garrick, Isaac Watts, George 
Grote, Charles Darwin, Robert Browning, 
Charles Dickens, and others, are marked 
only by their names and the dates of their 
birth and death. On the grave of Newton 
are the words, Hic depositum est Isaaci 
Newtoni quod mortale fuit. 

As a rule, the longest inscriptions encum- 
ber the least distinguished graves. And the 
worst of some of them is not only their 
tedious prolixity, but also their intolerable 
prosiness. For the splendid tomb of Mans- 
field, which is adorned by one of Flaxman’s 
finest and most pathetic statues, the two lines 
of Pope might have sufficed— 


“ Here Murray, long = his country’s pride, 
Is now no more than ly or than Hyde.” 


His memory would have been immortalised 
by his great speeches, and did not need any 
fulsome additions, still less the prosy bathos 
and anti-climax which follow. 

On the colossal statue of Watt, by Chan- 








trey, placed with hideous incongruity in the 
chapel of St. Paul, the two words, James 
Watt, would have been ample; and in his 
case, as in many others, we might have said 
Cetera historia loquatur. Lord Brougham was, 
however, asked to compose the inscription, 
and it is as follows :— 


‘*Not to perpetuate a name, which must endure 
while the peaceful arts flourish, but to show that 
mankind have learned to honour those who best 
deserved their gratitude, the king, his ministers, and 
many of the nobles and commoners of the realm, 
raised this monument to James Watt, who, directing 
the force of an original genius, early exercised in 
philosophical research, to the improvement of the 
steam-engine, enlarged the resources of his country, 
increased the power of man, and rose to an eminent 
place among the most illustrious followers of science 
and the real benefactors of the world. Born at 
oF" 1736, died at Heathfield, in Staffordshire, 
1819. 


In some instances, where the man has been 
the representative of a great cause, a longer 
inscription is permissible. Such is the case 
with those which commemorate the leaders in 
the great battle for the abolition of the slave- 
trade. Clarkson, not the least self-sacri- 
ficing of them, has not even a tablet, and the 
record on the arm-chair statue of Wilberforce 
is commonplace ; but no one will regret the 
eloquent account of Granville Sharpe, which 
though the writers admit to be diffuse, they 
excuse on the ground that it is not panegyric 
but history— 


‘* Born and educated in the bosom of the Church 
of England, he ever cherished for her institutions the 
most unshaken regard, whilst his whole soul was in 
harmony with the sacred strain—‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good will towards men ;’ 
on which his life presented one beautiful comment 
of glowing piety and unwearied beneficence. Freed 
by competence from the necessity, and by content 
from the desire, of lucrative occupation, he was 
incessant in his labours to improve the condition of 
mankind. Founding public happiness on public 
virtue, he aimed to rescue his native country from 
the guilt and inconsistency of employing the arm of 
Freedom to rivet the fetters of Bondage, and estab- 
lished for the Negro Race, in the person of Somerset 
(his servant), the long disputed rights of human 
nature. Having, in this glorious cause, triumphed 
over the combined resistance of Interest, Prejudice, 
and Pride, he took his place among the foremost of 
the honourable band associated to deliver Africa 
from the rapacity of Europe, by the abolition of the 
Slave Trade.” 


To Sir J. F. Stephen was entrusted the 
inscription under the bust of Zachary Mac- 


aulay, and it deserves to be remembered as a 
beautiful piece of English :— 


‘¢In grateful remembrance of Zachary Macaulay, 
who, during a protracted life, with an intense but 
quiet perseverance, which no success could relax, no 
reverse could subdue, no toil, privations, or reproach 





could daunt, devoted his time, talents, fortune, and 
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all the energies of his mind and body to the service 
of the most injured and helpless of mankind ; and 
partook for more than forty years in the counsels and 
in the labours which, guided and blessed by God, 
first rescued the British Empire from the guilt of the 


Slave Trade, and finally conferred freedom on 800,000 | 


slaves.”’ 


No tomb in the Abbey presents so many 
incongruities as that erected by Queen Anne 
to the brave sailor, Sir Cloudesley Shovell. 
This bluff English Admiral is represented in 
his effigy half naked, partly clad in Roman ar- 
mour, leaning on a silk cushion, and wearing 
a flowing full-bottomed wig! The inscription 
tells us at length of his death and shipwreck 
—a tragic incident little to his credit, which 
is represented on the bas-relief below—but 
says not a word of his memorable services. 

Every one has noticed the extraordinary 
tendency to be jocose over the remains of 
the dead, which can alone account for the 
strange words on the gravestones of country 
churchyards. There are some approaches 
to these, sometimes intentional, and some- 
times through unconscious dulness. Thus on 
the tomb of Sir J. Fullerton we read that 
“he died fuller of faith than of fear, fuller of 
consolation than of pains, fuller of honour 
than of days.” Again, on the tablet to 
William Lawrence, a servant to one of the 
prebendaries, in the North Walk of the 
Cloisters, we read— 

“ Short-hand he wrote; his flower in prime did fade, 

And hasty death short-hand of him hath made. 
Well couth he numbers, and well-measured land ; 
Thus doth he now that ground whereon you stand, 
Wherein he lies so geometrical : 

Art maketh some, but thus doth nature all.” 

In the Little Cloisters we have the extra- 
ordinary remark that Thomas Smith, in 1663, 
“through the spotted veil of the small-pox 
rendered a pure and unspotted soul to 
God”! Quaintness of expression is common 
on tombs, but there are not many instances 
of it in the Abbey. One occurs on the tomb 
of Grace Scot, whose husband and father 
were both among the judges of Charles I. 


“ Hee that will give my Grace but what is Hers 
Must say her Death hath not 
Made only her deare Scot, 
But Vertue, Worth, and Sweetnesse Widowers.” 


On the cenotaph of Samuel Butler, the 
author of ‘“ Hudibras,” J. Barber, Lord 
Mayor of London, placed the not unhappy 
turn of speech, 


“Ne cui vivo deerant fere omnia, “ 
Deesset etiam mortuo tumulus.”” 


In the epitaph of our great English musi- 
cian Purcell, written it is said by Dryden, 
we are told with happy brevity that— 





‘*Here lyes Henry Purcell, Esq., who left this life, 
and is gone to that blessed place where only his 
Harmony can be exceeded.” 


Less successful are Dryden’s lines on Sir 
Palmes Fairborne, though they are histori- 
cally interesting as illustrative of the dread 
of a Jacobite invasion in 1680— 

** Ye sacred reliques which your marble keepe, 
Heere undisturb’d by warrs, in quiet sleepe, 
Discharge the trust which (when it was below) 
Fairborne’s disdaunted soul did undergoe, 
And be the town’s Balladium* from the Foe.” 

It might have been expected that Pope, 
so great a master of the antithetic and epi- 
grammatic style, would have been specially 
successful in epitaphs; yet the only good 
one that he ever wrote is that on Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Corbet, in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Those in the Abbey are without exception 
bad. There is a preposterous disproportion- 
ateness in his lines on Sir Godfrey Kneller— 

“ Kneller, by Heav’n, and not a master, taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought— 
‘When now two ages he has snatch’d from fate 
Whate’er was beauteous, or whate’er was great— 
Rests, crown’d with princes’ honours, poets’ lays, 
Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise : 

Living, —_ Nature fear’d he might outvye 

Her works; and dying, fears herself may dye.” 

The last two lines are stolen from Cardinal 
Bembo’s distich on Raphael. Even when 
addressed to Raphael, they are only excusable 
as reflecting the national style and idiomatic 
extravagance of Italy and the Renaissance ; 
but the notion of Nature dying because Sir 
Godfrey Kneller had died was one which 
only the artificiality of an eighteenth-century 
poet could have accepted as otherwise than 
outrageous and grotesque! Pope, however, 
had the sense to admit that “it was the 
worst thing he ever wrote in his life.” The 
same straining after false antithesis is obser- 
vable in Pope’s lines on Craggs— 

“ Statesman, yet friend to truth, of soul sincere, 

‘.. In action faithful, and in honour clear, 

Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 

Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d, 

Prais’d, wept, and honour’d, by the muse he lov’d.” 

And still more in the lines which he wrote 
for Newton’s grave— 


“ Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be!’ and all was light.” 


The tomb of Gay is defaced by the frivo- 
lous cynicism and impiety of his self-chosen 
epitaph— 

“ Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 
But the last four lines of Pope’s inscription 
are as unreal as anything can be— 
“ These are thy honours; not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with Kings thy dust ; 


But that the worthy and the good shal say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms—Here lies Gay !” 
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In the lines on Rowe, the Poet Laureate, 

and his daughter, Pope wrote— 
* To these so mourn’d in death, so loved in life, 

The childless parent and the widow’d wife 

With tears inscribed this monumental stone, 

That hold thine ashes, and expects her own.’® 
He was exceedingly disgusted when the last 
line was falsified by the speedy re-marriage 
of Mrs. Rowe, who is represented weeping 
above. 

The extraordinary incapacity ot Pope to 
recognise what was essential in an epitaph, 
and what was absurdly misplaced, is shown 
by his proposed epitaph on the monument of 
Shakespeare. He had been naturally dis- 
gusted by Auditor Benson’s parade of his 
own titles on Milton’s cenotaph, and had 
written in his “ Dunciad ”— 


** On poets’ tombs see Benson’s titles shine” ; 


and he had also disliked Barber’s mention of 
his own name on the tomb of Samuel Butler. 
He suggested for Shakespeare’s cenotaph— 
“Thus Britons love me, and preserve my fame, 
Free from a Barber's or a Benson’s name ;—’? 
as though Shakespeare would have been 
honoured by such ephemeral spite ! 

The single epitaph by Tickell on his friend 
Addison is more successful, and the lines are 
really beautiful— 

“ Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade. 

Oh, gone for ever! take this long adieu, 
And sleep in peace, next thy lov’d Montague.” 

Among other epitaphs which contain for- 
cible and memorable lines we may mention 
the following. Francis Holles, son of the 
Earl of Clare, died in Flanders at the age of 
eighteen. His epitaph is— 

“ What so thou hast of nature or of arts, 

Youth, ey, Se or what excelling parts 

Of mind and y, letters, arms, and worth, 

His eighteen years beyond his years brought forth ; 

Then stand and read thyself within this glass, 

How soon these perish, and thyself may pass: 

Man’s life is measured by the work, not days ; 

Not aged sloth, but active youth, hath praise.” 

The following lines on the tomb of Michael 
Drayton, the author of “ Polyolbion,” are 
also good, and are either by Ben Jonson or 
Quarles— 

“ Doe, pious marble, let thy readers knowe, 
What they and what their children owe 
To Draiton’s name, whose sacred dust 
‘Wee recommend unto thy trust. 
Protect his memory and preserve his story; 
Remaine a lasting monument of his glory. 
And when the ruins shall disclame 
To be the treas’rer of his name, 
His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee.” 

The Abbey contains but two epitaphs by 
Lord Tennyson. One is on Sir Stratford de 
Redcliffe— 


- 
. 


“ Thou third great Canning, stand among our best 
And noblest, now thy long day’s work hath ceased, 
Here silent in our Minster of the West, 

Who wert the voice of England in the East.” 


The antithesis here is not specially forcible, 
and the quatrain on Sir James Franklin is 
more successful— 


“ Not here! the white North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole.” 


In the same chapel is the lovely monument 
on brave Sir Francis Vere, on whom the 
following epitaph is found in Lord Petti- 
grew’s collection— 


‘* When Vere sought death, arm’d with the sword and shield, 
Death was afraid to meet him in the field, 
But when his weapons he had laid aside, 
Death, like a coward, struck him, and he died.” 


Several of the epitapht have curious inci- 
dents attached to their history. 

In the west cloister the visitor will pass a 
gravestone to John Broughton, who combined 
the double distinction of being champion 
prize-fighter of England, and for many years 
one of the vergers of the Abbey. It was 
from his colossal proportions and mighty mus- 
cular development that Roubiliac modelled 
his figure of Hercules on the tomb of General 
Fleming. It will be observed that there is 
a blank line under his name. It is accounted 
for by the fact that he wished the words 
“Champion Prize-fighter of England” to be 
recorded under it. The Dean and Chapter 
objected ; the decision was postponed ; and as 
more than a century has elapsed since the 
man’s death, we may assume that it has been 
postponed sine die. 

On the tomb of John Philips, the author 
of the now-forgotten poems of “The Splen- 
did Shilling” and “Cider ”—which is indi- 
cated by the wreath of apple interwoven with 
laurels, and the motto Honos erit huic quoque 
pomo—had once been written the enormous 
exaggeration that he was— 


Uni Miltono secundus et primo pene par. 


It might have been thought that the words 
would have been excluded because they 
express so false a literary estimate. They 
were, however, excluded on the very different 
ground that, in the judgment of the then 
Dean—the time-serving Bishop Sprat—the 
Abbey walls ought not to be disgraced by 
the name of Milton! On which we can 





only say— 
“ Enough ! high words abate no jot or tittle 
Of what, while man still lasts, shall still be true; 
ota ones must be slandered by earth’s little, 
And makes no ado! ’’ 
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Another epitaph with a history is that on | 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. As | 
he himself wrote it, it ran as follows : 

“ Dubius sed non improbus vixi ; 
Incertus morior, non perturbatus, 
Humanum ést nescire et errare. 
Christum adveneror, Deo confido 
Omnipotenti, benevolentissimo. 
Ens entium miserere mei!” 

But Bishop Atterbury, then Dean of West- 
minster, unwisely and unfairly struck out 
the words “ Christum adveneror,” because he 
said that “ the verb” was not full enough as 
applied to Christ—who is thus left altogether 
unmentioned. 

The inscriptions on the tombs of later days 
show a marked increase of taste and common- 
sense. They are in many cases brief, strik- 
ing, and essentially illustrative of the lives 
and characters of those whose memory they 
are intended to perpetuate. This was mainly 





due to the genial wisdom, wide reading, and 
literary taste of Dean Stanley, to whom all 
who love the Abbey owe an inestimable 
debt of gratitude. He made the epitaphs 
not only fitting memorials of the dead, but 
also to be like the Herme at Athens, a source 
of instruction and moral ennoblement to all 
who read their lofty sentiments. Thus, 
under the bust of the first Lord Lawrence 
are inscribed the words spoken of him by a 
friend—“ He feared man so little, because he 
feared God so much.” On the cenotaph of 
John and Charles Wesley are carved three 
famous sayings of the founder of the Metho- 
dists :-— 
‘¢ The best of all is, God is with us;”’ 


which were the words repeated by him 
three times, with strange energy, as he lay 
on his death-bed. 


‘*T look on the whole world as my Parish,”’ 


words which he used as a defence of the 
evangelistic energy of his life ; and 


‘God buries His workmen, but carries on His work.”’ 


In a grave where rested for a time the re- 
mains of the philanthropist, George Pea- 
body, are inscribed his best-known words— 
“T have prayed my Heavenly Father day by 
day that he would enable me to show my 
gratitude for the blessings which I have 
received by doing some great good for my 
fellow-men.” 

Another instance of a selected sentence, 
full of significance, may be found on the 
small marble tablet erected, in 1841, to the 
memory of Jeremiah Horrox, curate of 
Hoole, who, had he not died at the age of 

XXXII—59 


twenty-one, would probably have been as 
great as Newton. He was buried at Hoole 
and had no memorial till this humble tablet 
was placed by the west door two cen- 
turies after he had been the first to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus. After recording 
mathematical and astronomical discoveries 
truly amazing in one so mere a boy, it men- 
tions that his famous observation of the 
transit of Venus had been taken in the 
interval between three full Sunday services ; 
and so far from despising these humble minis- 
trations to the inhabitants of a poor village, 
he said that he was interrupted in his observa- 
tions by being ad majora advocatus, que ob 
hee parerga negligi non decuit. 

Again, on the grave of Livingstone, which 
is alwaysa point of the deepest interest to all 
visitors of the Abbey, are recorded the last 
words he ever wrote—the words which he 
had written in his diary very shortly before 
he was found by his black followers dead 
upon his knees. 


‘‘ All I can add in my solitude is, may Heaven’s 
rich blessing come down on every one, American, 
English, or Turk, who will help to heal this open 
sore of the world,”’’ i.¢., the slave trade. 


One more specimen of a most felicitous 
inscription is that upon the white marble 
pedestal of the statue of Lord Shaftesbury ; 
the last statue added to the Abbey, and 
almost the last for which there will be 
room. 

The most conspicuous epitome of the aim 
of his life, and the lesson of his example, is 
summarised in the shortest possible exhorta- 
tion for a noble and unselfish career—the two 
monosyllables, 


“Love. SERVE.” 


Certainly the two epitaphs in the Abbey 
which, as epitaphs, are most famous and most 
frequently repeated, are those on a great 
dramatist and an unknown little child. 
Every one reads with interest the well-known 
words, 


**¢QO Rare Ben Jonson,”’ 


which a casual passer-by had engraved, at a 
cost of half-a-crown to the sexton, on the 
square stone under which the poet was buried 
upright. He has never needed any other 
memorial. In the cloister is a plain tablet 
to a little child of the classes, who died in 
infancy in the year of revolution 1688. “In 
that eventful year of the Revolution,” says 
Dean Stanley, “ when Church and State were 








reeling to their foundation, this dear child 
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found her quiet resting-place in the eastern 
cloister. The sigh over the prematurely- 
ended life is petrified into stone, and affects 
us the more deeply from the great events 
amidst which it is enshrined.” This is, per- 
haps, the only inscription of all these hun- 
dreds which recalls the pathetic, exquisite 
simplicity of the epitaphs in the Catacombs, 
which record the sorrowful bereavements of 
the early Christians. It is simply, 











‘* Here lyes 
Jane Lister, 
dear Childe.’’ 


On Dean Stanley’s own altar-tomb of ala. 
baster is an inscription such as he himself 
would have approved. It gives no pompous 
enumeration of titles and honours, but the 
date of his career, and the appropriate text 


** T know that all things come to an end; 
But thy commandments are exceeding broad.” 





THE MUSIC 


NE of the most beautiful moments for 
any one of cultured hearing is when 
one is all alone by a quiet lake, dropping 
pebbles into the water, and listening to their 
plash. The murmur of rivulets contains a 
melody as refreshing as the green leaves 
of trees to the eye. There are as many 
varieties in the noise of the ripple for the 
ear to pick out and enjoy as there are shades 
of}green in a forest for the eye to wander 
over with pleasure. If we trace a rivulet 
running over pebbles, beginning our sympathy 
with its sound far amid the arches of a forest, 
and following its course until homelier banks 
and weaker music deprive it of its former fas- 
cination, we shall be surprised and delighted 
by the concert we enjoy. Over shallow places 
it tunes its babble to a piping treble, with 
which the rustle of leaves mingles in a most 
harmonious manner. A group of little rocks 
and a deeper trough of stream change the 
treble to a hoarse tenor—we may hear and 
test the change if we please : the pitch sinks 
several tones. The passion of water is to the 
ear of the writer more delightful than its 
play; for, unlike the increase of sound of 
other substances, water, even in its fiercest 
moments, never loses its liquid note, and the 
dash brings out a bright and crystal melody 
which is not found in the ripple. At last, 
when rocky obstacles have passed away, and 
the current has deepened considerably, flow- 
ing if possible down an incline, we shall hear 
the bass. The lowest note of the streamlet is 
produced under such circumstances, and it is 
pleasant to listen to. 

Were our ears finer, that is, were they 
more musically trained, we could proceed 
to and apprehend greater minuteness in 
the brook’s melody than the mere vague 
outline which will strike a listening ear as 


By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, Avrnor or ‘‘Tue History or Musre.”’ 





above. The music of nature—that is, of dazed, 







OF NATURE. 


inanimate nature—is all in the enharmonic 
scale. What is the difference of this from 
the scale of music we make use of ? If we 
go to the white keys of a piano and strike 
note after note, even though we pursue the 
consecutive order of tones as they lie on the 
piano before us, we shall be aware of a great 
gap between each. Between C and D, let us 
say, what a length! The C and the D, if 
we apprehended the case truly, are only the 
coarse and palpable halting-points in the as- 
cent of sound, where one portion of the 
ascent differs emphatically from another. In 
precisely the same way in the rainbow, 
blue and green are the C and the D; yet 
what endless, multitudinous shadings are 
possible in green before the green need pass 
into a blue! To see how many they are, we 
need only look on nature at large, where 
throughout the total world there is nothing 
but green. Nature in leaves and plants has 
never realised a blue; she does not want 
one. There is sufficient in the green alone to 
give variety. As many shades as there are 
of colour between green and blue, so many 
shades of a tone are there between C and D. 
Carpenter, in his “ Physiology,” tells us that 
there are a hundred possible intervals which 
the human voice can sing between the 
notes C and D as they lie on the piano. 
Madame Mara could sing every one of these 
hundred intervals, and listeners could with 
great attention detect the tiny differences. 
What if our ears were sufficiently practised 
to follow with ease a melody rolling among 
these tiny shades of sound! We should then 
be able to understand the music of nature as 
it utters itself in rivulets and in rustling 
leaves. The tones of the water which we 
have spoken of above as pursuing vague and 
indeterminate outlines would prattle much 
nearer to mortal melody than we have any 
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imagination of. We might go into the fields 
to hear a concert; we might visit the woods 
to listen to an unpremeditated symphony. 

It is observable that those nations who 
employ the enharmonic scale in their music 
betray a much more intimate sympathy with 
the sounds of nature than we do. Accus- 
tomed to recognise minute fractions of tone 
in the familiar practice of every-day life, 
their ears are acuter in the apprehension 
of those still minuter fractions which are 
employed in nature’s concert. The Ara- 
bians speak of the waters as “‘lisping in the 
‘Murmuring Scale,’” which is one of the 
scales of their music; or should the surface 
of the wave be rufiled and the tone rawer, 
then “the waves roar in the Mode Hussein,” 
which means the scale of lamentation. The 
Persians describe the flowers as rustling to 
the melody of Girdanije, which is a species 
of dance, the breezes as sighing “in modula- 
tions of the modes.” The Greeks listened 
to the murmur of water as the voice of the 
river-god: their ear detected rational and 
meaning music in the variations of its sound. 
The leaves of the forest rustled and sighed : 
they heard in the artless tones the voice of 
the great god Pan. The winds whistled so 
intelligibly to them in the recesses of the 
wood, that they fabled the story of the 
syrinx, which he invented and played in 
sylvan solitudes. 

The music of the wind, to pass from water 
and herbage, is to our ears, untrained in the 
nicer gradations of sound, most often percep- 
tible when its vibrations unite in that long- 
drawn note of shrillness which we call the 
whistle. This sound is peculiar as being.one 
of the few in nature which conform to the 
diatonic scale as used in present music. 
Water, however, in the case of the cascade, 
may for once claim this distinction likewise. 
Cascades, if falling almost perpendicularly 
and from a great height, invariably unite 
their vibrations of sound into one long sus- 
tained note, which flags occasionally, faint- 
ing to a higher and thinner sound when the 
supply of water from above suffers momen- 
tary diminution, but is, even at its best, not 
half so steady as the wind. The pitch of 
the wind’s whistle is commonly on one tone 
—B natural, though obviously enough other 
pitches may be named which are not infre- 
quent. Starting from this as a tonic, the 
wind rises as the blast increases to E, sinks to 
B again, descends to F ; and then repeats the 
gamut, in which it covers every interval of 
sound between the various notes, not the 


rendered artificially by slowly drawing the 
finger up a violin string on which any note is 
being sounded—the effect of which is to cause 
the sound to ascend not according to the me- 
chanical regulations of the modern scale, but 
according to the gradual rise of nature, or 
its clever imitator, the enharmonic system of 
the Orientals and the Greeks. 
The bass of thunder is considerably lower 
than the lowest sound produced in an or- 
chestra—below the zero of music, we may 
call it, at which all positive apprehension of 
musical sound ceases, and our senses are 
merely conscious of a roar. In observing 
the music of thunder, our attention, however, 
may be most profitably directed to the ex- 
pression rather than to the notes. The 
musical diminuendo is more perfectly repre- 
sented by thunder than by any other form 
of sound in nature. After the first clap is 
over, the ear will pursue with pleasure the 
rolling away and gradual fainting of the 
peal, until at immeasurable distance it sinks 
into silence. The melody of rain dancing on 
the stones, or pelting down in its first drops 
on the dry soil of a forest or a heath, is a 
species of sound which the art of music has 
yet to imitate, if it would complete its at 
present very incomplete list of instruments. 
The Mexicans had some rattles made of very 
peculiar clay, with pips inside, which were 
intended to represent this sound. Certain 
tribes of the North American Indians have 
been similarly fascinated by the loud plash 
of water, to the beauty of which we have 
alluded before. They have instruments con- 
structed accordingly with a view to reproduce 
this sound. Large buffalo hides are filled 
with water and sewn up in the manner of 
wine-bags. Drumsticks of cork, or with their 
heads covered by a very fine gum, are wielded 
by the player; and the gentle and monoto- 
nous plash of water is produced by the drum- 
stick striking softly on the skin. The natives 
will sit and listen to these instruments for 
hours. Certain tribes on the Amazon have 
in a similar way been fascinated by the music 
of the waterfall. Musical instruments were 
found in use among them consisting of a 
complicated mechanism by which water was 
poured from one bow] into another, in imita- 
tion of the cascade, and then returned by 
the receiving bowl into the vessel which had 
poured it: so that by a repetition of this 
mechanism a constant murmur of a cascade 
could be kept up so long as the audience 
desired or the player was able to perform it. 
When we leave the domain of inanimate 





diatonic intervals alone. The effect may be 





nature and pass to the sentient denizens of 
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the world other than ourselves, we shall be 
aware at once of a more exact and a more 
intelligible music to our ears. The diatonic 
scale, which is tabooed and banished from 
the inanimate and the vegetable kingdom, is 
found among the animate—at least among 
the musical part of them—as the usual form. 
Animals are peculiar for this ; they have one 
note, two, three, &c., as their normal cry, 
and, as if the note or notes were a part of 
their being, they never diverge from them, 
unless specially trained todo so. The animals, 
principally insects, who are provided only 
with one note, go on generation after gene- 
ration in entire contentment with their 
limited compass, and probably as long as 
man has lived on the earth have remained 
true to their solitary note. Bees buzz 
on G sharp. It is interesting to test this 
note, and the experiment is possible on many 
occasions in summer weather, when bees are 
now and then intruders in drawing-rooms. 
This note belongs to the big humble-bees. 
Whether the smaller sort may not be a trifle 
higher might well admit conjecture. Gnats, 
unlike bees, have two notes in their hum. 
They commence on G sharp, taken as a grace 
note, and slide daintily on to A, where they 
remain with a loud and long-continued tone, 
as the main note of their hum. Each hum 
of the gnat lasts two bars of common time, 
beaten slowly. Then it seems to take breath 
a moment and strikes up its note again, 
invariably approaching it with the prelimi- 
nary G sharpappoggiatura. The common fly 
is an insect of less buoyant temperament than 
either the gnat or the bee. Its note is not 
half so loud as that of the more diminutive 
gnat, which for its size has the loudest 
voice in the animal world ; and besides being 
less loud it is a full tone and a half or two 
tones lower than either—two tones lower 
than the gnat, a tone and a half lower than 
the bee. The note of the fly is F, with a 
preliminary appoggiatura on E. A long 
note with the accompanying grace note pre- 
ceding it is first sounded, followed by a 
series of shorter notes on the same pitch and 
with the similar tinkling introduction to each. 
A repetition of this tiny phrase constitutes 
the fly’s melody. Fly music, like gnat music, 
is not produced by the animal’s throat. 
Although students of the microphone inform 
us that the fly, provided with a trunk, which, 
magnified, resembles the proboscis of an ele- 
phant, may be seen to lift its portentous 
snout and to trumpet in terribly loud tones— 
the ordinary notes to which we allude are 
delicately apparent to the unaided ear, and 





are not derived from the animal’s throat a¢ 
all. They are produced by the vibration of 
its wings, which, from the rapidity of their 
motion, unite in a long-drawn musical tone, 
The wings of the fly make three hundred 
and twenty vibrations in a second, that is to 
say, twenty thousand in a minute. By this 
means a constant music proceeds from the 
insect. With the gnat it isthe same. The 
cricket likewise producesits continual “chirp,” 
as the sound is erroneously called, by the 
same means—by the wings, not by the voice. 
The note of the cricket is B natural. It 
repeats this note thrice, in the rhythm of a 
triplet ; makes a pause of a length equal to 
the duration of the triplet ; repeats the trip- 
let; rests, and again repeats. This constitutes 
a bar and a quarter of two-four time, and the 
cricket may be listened to, sustaining its song 
in a symmetrical outline of sound agreeably 
to the above indications. The long-continued 
refrain of the creature, as it sits on the 
hearth, is divided into these almost imper- 
ceptible phrases, which, on attention, may 
easily be discovered. 

Birds are the most musical animals in 
creation. The “music of nature” utters 
her sweetest and most intelligible tones 
through their feathered throats. Birds have 
likewise a wonderful affection for musical 
sounds—unlike those naive and unconscious 
expositors of crotchets and quavers, the in- 
sects, which we have been recently consider- 
ing. The canary will leave its seed, the gold- 
finch will cease its eternal efforts for liberty, 
the pampered pets of the aviary will stay 
their quarrelling and incessant gormandizing, 
when a musical instrument strikes up in 
their vicinity. They listen to it as if toa 
lesson. At the same time we have never 
known any instances of birds picking up 
tunes, or even notes, from occasional perfor- 
mances on the piano at theirears. The crea- 
tures are slow to innovate: they keep up 
their time-honoured little snatch of song, 
which has served them and their ancestors for 
generations past, without ever thinking it 
worth while to makea change. Efforts at bird 
tuition are most laborious undertakings, and 
the training of bullfinches has been advan- 
tageously resigned to the “schools” of bird- 
sellers in the Hartz Mountains, where some 
patient German sits playing on a flute all day 
long the self-same tune from year’s end to 
year’s end. Round him in multitudes are 
darkened cages, each with a listening bull- 
finch contained therein. At the end of six 
months, or perhaps never, the bird will have 
mastered its phrase of “human” melody. 
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Only by such slow and laborious processes 
can the artificial impression be produced on 
its mind. 

Much more interesting is the study of 
birds’ voices, free and uncontrolled, as we 
hear them without the aid of art in the open 
air and among the woods. Each bird that 
we see flying before us in the sky has its 
little phrase of song, consisting of from two 
to five notes, wherewith it expresses its feel- 
ings and emotions. Among birds we are 
therefore conscious of a considerable advance 
on insects, whose musical endowments are 
limited to one note alone, or to one with a 
light grace-note preceding it. The nightin- 
gale heads the list with five notes ; so far as 
we are aware this is the only bird which has 
achieved so many. Four, three, or two are 
the general stock-in-trade of our feathered 
songsters. These are repeated over and over 
again, so that the ear is deluded into the 
belief of a greater number, which close atten- 
tion, however, will fail to confirm. The 
well-known couple of notes which constitute 
the cuckoo’s melody are an excellent type of 
the song of the “two-note birds.” The cuckoo 
commences on the F sharp, on the top line of 
the stave ; its second note is the D below. 
Most “ two-note birds” descend in like man- 
ner, instead of ascending, and the interval 
they take is generally a major or minor third. 
Avery melodious songster of this class is the 
wood-pigeon. The bird sings on two notes, 
at precisely the same distance from each other 
as the cuckoo. The pitch is a trifle lower— 
Eon the highest space is the upper note, C the 
under one; and the wood-pigeon differentiates 
its melody from that of its rival by executing 
a trill on the higher note of the two, which 
the cuckoo never does. The resemblance 
between the note of the cuckoo and the 
peewit must have struck the most casual 
observer. The peewit may be described as 
the country cousin of the cuckoo ; its song, 
though greatly resembling the cadence of the 
latter, is altogether harsher, coarser, louder, 
and unrelieved by any expression, which 
plays so great a part in the cuckoo’s pro- 
longed series of strains, that sometimes swell 
aloud, sometimes almost faint away in the 
forest, and exhibit quite a genius for making 
the most of the two solitary notes with which 
nature has favoured the songster. The 
peewit blurts out its pair of tones boldly and 
naively ; possibly they are a cry of anger or 
alarm, while the cuckoo’s are evidently an 
exclamation of joy. The peewit’s notes are 
F natural and D, the first a semitone lower 
than the cuckoo, the second identical. 





Of “three-noted ” birds, the bullfinch, the 
throstle, the blackbird, and the lark head the 
list of inferior choristers, and we may take 
their songs as specimens of the style. The 
throstle and the bullfinch bear a distant re- 
semblance to one another in the contour of 
their melody ; the blackbird uses its three 
notes very much after the manner of the 
cuckoo; while the lark flings them aloft in 
mazes of repetition and florid renewals, so 
that unless we were speaking at present 
solely of the compass, we should have to 
place the lark on a level with the canary or 
the nightingale. The thrush has the advan- 
tage of the bullfinch in point of pitch, ascend- 
ing a full fifth higher; her melody also is 
gayer and more buoyant. 


TurusH. 





BuLiFinca. 
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The blackbird gives the cuckoo-cry, with 
an intermediate note between connecting 
the two tones, the following being its song : 





BuacksieD. 





The florid roulades of the lark owe their 
bewildering and enchanting effect on the ear 
to their repetition and brilliancy of intona- 
tion. When brought down to the test of 
actual music, they will be found to consist 
of no more notes than these :— 


Tark. 





Of “ four-noted” birds—for these form the 
next step upwards—the robin redbreast and 
the canary are two remarkable illustrations. 
We choose them as very happy indications 
how the bird’s song is an exponent of the 
bird’s character. The humble, somewhat 
shabby, penitent, and pleading robin sings in 
a strain as homely as his coat and mien ; the 
gaudy canary launches gut in a florid melody 
as brilliant as its feathers, and essays a 
height of musical sound which the retiring 
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robin never aspires to reach. Let us place 
the songs side by side for the sake of com- 
parison :— 


With the nightingale we reach the only 
bird which to our knowledge has achieved 
five notes in its song, and perhaps the most 
musically endowed of all. Its song is mar- 
vellously low, being on an average nearly 
| two octaves lower than that of the canary-; 
| and the beauty of its singing is caused not 
| by indulgence in florid trills and shakes, like 
its yellow rival, but by the liquid purity of 
note, the tenderness of intonation, and 
variety of expression. Who that has heard 
this bird in the silence of midnight, when all 
around is buried in perfect sleep, has not 
listened with rapture to its clear airs, sweet 
descants, the natural rising and falling, the 
doubling and redoubling of its voice ? 

The nightingale’s song we append, and 
with this fitting termination we bring the 
music of nature to a close :— 





Rosin REDBREAST. 
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A CURFEW SONG. 

By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 

pHAce weary wind! Thou hast grown tired of roaming 
O’er the far moorland and the sighing sea ; 

Through the grey dusk the angel of the gloaming 

Comes with its message and its peace for thee. 









All the long day the children have been straying 
In the bright meadows, by the running streams ; 

Now they return awearied from their playing 

Home to their mothers and the land of dreams. 


All the long day the lark was singing praises 

Far from the tumult of the smoky town ; 
All the long day the lambs were ’mid the daisies, 
All the long day the sheep were on the down. 





Soon in the fold the lambkins will be sleeping, 
Soon in the dusk the lark will dream of morn. 

Breathing of peace, the rivulet is creeping 

Through the shut lilies and the budded thorn. 






I have been wearied also with my longing— 
Wearied with hopes for what I could not win, 

‘Wearied with doubts and cravings, that were thronging 

.. Thro’ the dim gate where faith should enter in. 
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Now in the eventide, while stars are burning 
In the grey chancel of the twilight-sky— 

While the young lambs and children are returning 
Home to their resting-place—why should not I ? 


Tired of my solitary wilful roaming 
O’er the sad moorland, by the sighing sea, 
Father, I hasten, through the silver gloaming, 
Back, like the prodigal of yore, to Thee. 





THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE, Avrnor or “ A Waswow mv Turvms,” ro. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


yy this day we argue in the glen about the 

sound mistaken by many of us for the 
firing of the Spittal cannon, some calling it 
thunder and others the tearing of trees in the 
flood. I think it must have been the roll of 
stones into the Quharity from Silver Hill, of 
which a corner has been missing since that 
day. Silver Hill is all stones, as if creation 
had been riddled there, and in thesun the mica 
on them shines like many pools of water. 

At the roar, as they thought, of the can- 
non the farmers looked up from their struggle 
with the flood to say, “'That’s Rintoul mar- 
ried,” as clocks pause simultaneously to strike 
the hour. Then every one in the glen, save 
Gavin and myself, was done with Rintoul. 
Before the hills had eehoed the noise, 
Gavin was on his way to the Spittal. The 
dog must have been ten minutes in over- 
taking him, yet he maintained afterwards 
that it was with him from the start. From 
this we see that the shock he had got carried 
him some distance before he knew that he 
had left the school-house. It also gave him 
a new strength that happily lasted longer 
than his daze of mind. 

Gavin moved northward quicker than I 
came south, climbing over or wading through 
his obstacles while 1 went round mine. After 
a time, too, the dog proved useful, for on dis- 
covering that it was going homeward it took 
the lead, and several times drew him to 
the right road to the Spittal by refusing to 
accompany him on the wrong road. Yet in 
two hours he had walked perhaps nine miles 
without being four miles nearer the Spittal. 
In that flood the glen milestones were three 
miles apart. 





For some time he had been following the 
dog doubtfully, for it seemed to be going too 
near the river. When they struck a cart- 
track, however, he concluded rightly that 
they were nearing a bridge. His faith in his 
guide was again tested before they had been 
many minutes on this sloppy road. The dog 
stopped, whined, looked irresolute, and then 
ran to the right, disappearing into the mist. 
He shouted to it to come back, and was sur- 
prised to hear a whistle in reply. This was 
sufficient to make him dash after the dog, 
and in less than a minute he stopped abruptly 
by the side of a shepherd. 

“Have you brocht it?” the man cried, 
almost into Gavin’s ear, yet the roar of the 
water was so tremendous that the words came 
faintly, as if from a distance. ‘ Wae is me; 
is it only you, Mr. Dishart ?” 

“Tsit only you!” No one in the glen would 
have addressed a minister thus except in a 
matter of life or death, and Gavin knew it. 

“He'll be ower late!” the shepherd ex- 
claimed, rubbing his hands together in dis- 
tress. “I’m speaking o’ Whinbusses’ grieve. 
He has run for ropes, but he'll be ower 
late.” . 

“Ts there some one in danger?” asked 
Gavin, who stood, he knew not where, with 
this man, enveloped in mist. 

“Ts there no? Look!” 

“There is nothing to be seen but mist ; 
where are we ?” 

“We're on the high bank o’ the Quharity. 
Take care, man; you was stepping ower 
into the roaring water! Lie down and tell 
me if he’s there yet. Maybe I just think 
that I see him, for the sicht is painted on 
my een.” 

Gavin lay prone and peered at the river, 
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but the mist came up to his eyes. He only 
knew that the river was below from the 
sound. 

“TIsthere a man down there ?” he asked, 
shuddering. 

“There was a minute syne; on a bit 
island.” 

“ Why does he not speak?” 

“‘He is senseless. Dinna move; the mist’s 
clearing, and you'll see if he’s there syne. The 
mist has been lifting and falling that way ilka 
minute since me and the grieve saw him.” 

The mist did not rise. It only swayed 
like a sheet in wind. But in that movement 
Gavin had seen twice, first incredulously and 
then with conviction. 

“Shepherd,” he said rising, “it is Lord 
Rintoul !” 

“ Ay, it’s him; and you saw his feet was 
in the water. They were dry when the 
grieve left me. Mr. Dishart, the ground he 
Is on is being washed awa’ bit by bit. I tell 
you the flood’s greedy for him, and it’ll hae 
him Look, did you see him again ?” 

“Ts he living ?” 

“We saw him move. Hst! 
ery ?” 

It was only the howling of the dog, which 
had recognised its master and was peering 


Was that a 


over the bank, the body quivering to jump, 
but the legs restless with indecision. 
‘If we were down there,” Gavin said, “we 


could hold him secure till rescue comes. It 
is no great jump.” 

“How far would you make it ? I saw him 
again!” 

“It looked further that time.” 

“That's it! Sometimes the ground he is 
on looks so near that you think you could 
almost drop on it, and the next time it’s yards 
and yards awa’. I’ve stood ready for the 
spring, Mr. Dishart, a dozen times, but I aye 
sickened. I daurna do it. Look at the dog, 
just when it’s starting to jump, it pulls itsel’ 
back.” 

As if it had heard the shepherd, the dog 
jumped at that instant. 

“It sprang too far,” Gavin said. 

“Tt didna spring far enough.” 

They waited, and presently the mist 
thinned for a moment as if it was being 
drawn out. They saw the earl, but there was 
no dog. 

“Poor brute!” said the shepherd, and 
looked with awe at Gavin. 

** Rintoul is slipping into the water,” Gavin 
answered. “You won't jump?” 

“No, I’m wae for him, and——” 

“Then I will,” Gavin was about to say, 





but the shepherd continued, “ And him only 
married twa hours syne.” 

That kept the words in Gavin’s mouth 
for half a minute, and then he spoke them. 

* Dinna think o’t,” cried the shepherd, tak- 
ing him by the coat. “The ground he is on 
is slippery. I’ve flung a dozen stanes at it, 
and them that hit it slithered off. Though 
you landed in the middle o’t you would slide 
into the water.” 

“He shook himsel’ free of me,” the shep- 
herd told afterwards, “ and I saw him bend- 
ing down and measuring the distance wi’ his 
e’en as cool as if he was calculating a drill o’ 
tatties. Syne I saw his lips moving in 
prayer. It wasna spunk he needed to pray 
for, though. Next minute there was me, my 
very arms prigging wi’ him to think better 
ot, and him standing ready to loup, his 
knees bent, and nota tremble in them. The 
mist lifted, and I lads, I couldna gie a 
look to the earl. Mr. Dishart jumped, I hardly 
saw him, but I kent, I kent, for I was on the 
bank alane. What did I do? I flung my- 
sel’ down in a sweat, and if een could bore 
mist mine would hae done it. I thocht I 
heard the minister’s death-cry, and may I be 
struck if I dinna believe now that it was a 
skirl of my ain. After that there was no 
sound but the jaw o’ the water ; and I prayed, 
but no to God, to the mist to rise, and after 
an awful time it rose, and I saw the minister 
was safe; he had pulled the earl into the 
middle o’ the bit island, and was rubbing 
him back to consciousness. I sweat when I 
think o’t yet.” 

The little minister’s jump is always spoken 
of as a brave act in the glen, but at such 
times I am silent. This is not because, being 
timid myself, I am without admiration for 
courage. My little maid says that three in 
every four of my poems are to the praise of 
prowess, and she has not forgotten how I 
carried her on my shoulder once to Tillie- 
drum to see a soldier who had won the Viec- 
toria Cross, and made her shake hands with 
him, though he was very drunk. Only last 
year one of my scholars declared to me that 
Nelson never said “ England expects ever 
man this day to do his duty,” for whic 
I thrashed the boy and sent him to the 
cooling stone. But was it brave of Gavin 
to jump? I have heard some maintain 
that only misery made him so bold, and 
others that he jumped because it seemed 
a fine thing to risk his life for an enemy. 
But these are really charges of cowardice, 
and my boy was never a coward. Of the 
two kinds of courage, however, he did not 
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then show the nobler. 


remembered Margaret and Babbie. As it 


t it, 
ugh braver than the doing of it. 
lide “ Though it seemed as lang time,” the shep- 


herd says, “as I could hae run up a hill in, I 


saw Rintoul opening and shutting his e’en. 
The next glint I had o’ them they were 





What have you done with my wife ?” 
Rintoul ceased to listen to him, and shouted 
sums of money to the shepherd, who shook 


I am glad that he |say, “Ah, if they could hear the Little 
was ready for such an act, but he should have | Minister’s Word ! ” 


Gavin caught the gesticulating earl by the 


was, he may be said to have forced them to | sleeve, and said, ‘‘ Another man has gone for 
jump with him. Not to attempt a gallant | ropes. 
deed for which one has the impulse may be | go through a marriage ceremony with her, 
knowing her already to be my wife ?” 


Now, listen to me; how dared you 


Rintoul did listen this time. 
“How do you know I married her ?” he 


dinna suppose it was many minutes afore I | asked sharply. 


“T heard the cannon.” 
Now the earl understood, and the sha- 


speaking to ane another ; ay, and mair than | dow on his face lifted and his teeth gleamed. 
speaking. They were quarrelling. Icouldna | His triumph might be short-lived, but he 


It fell, how- 


Now again the waters seemed to 


Already the weavers had 


Every few minutes Snecky Hobart 


“Follow me,” was all the panting grieve 
could say at first, but his agitation told half 
his story. They went with him patiently, 


in 

ray hear their words, but there was a moment | would enjoy it while he could. 

my when I thocht they were to grapple. Lads,| ‘ Well,” he answered, picking the pebbles 

ter the memory o’ that'll hing about my death- |for his sling with care, “ you must know that 

his bed. There was twa men, edicated to the|I could not have married her against her 

‘he highest pitch, ane a lord an’ the other a/| will. The frolic on the hill amused her, but 

a minister, and the flood was taking awa a} she feared you might think it serious, and so 

lly mouthful o’ their footing ilka minute, and | pressed me to proceed with her marriage to- 

he the jaws o’ destruction was gaping for them, | day, despite the flood.” 

ry- and yet they were near fechting. We ken; This was the point at which the shepherd 

re now it was about a woman. Ay, but does saw the minister raise his fist. 

I that make it less awful ?” | ever, without striking. 

be No, that did not make it less awful. It} “Do you really think that I could doubt 
a was even awful that Gavin’s first words when | her?” Gavin said, compassionately, and for 

no Rintoul opened his eyes and closed them ‘the second time in twenty-four hours the 
d, hastily, were “Where is she?” The earl | earl learned that he did not know what love is. 
er did not answer ; indeed, for the moment the For a full minute they had forgotten where 
er words had no meaning to him. they were. 

he “ How did I come here?” he asked, feebly. | break loose, so that both remembered their 
1g “You should know better than I. Where | danger simultaneously, and looked up. The 
I is my wife ?” mist parted for long enough to show them 

“T remember now,” Rintoul repeated | that where had only been the shepherd was 

n several times. ‘Yes, I had left the Spittal | now a crowd of men, with here and there a 
h to look for you, you were so long in coming. | woman. Before the mist again came between, 
g How did I find you ?” the minister had recognised many members 
r “It was I who found you,” Gavin answered. | of his congregation. 

n “You must have been swept away by the 

f flood.” In his unsuccessful attempt to reach Whin- 
I “ And you too?” busses the grieve had met the relief party 
- Ina few words Gavin told how he came to | from Thrums. 

; be beside the earl. helped Waster Lunny to stave off ruin, and 
, we suppose they will say you have saved | they were now on their way to Whinbusses, 
t my life,” was Rintoul’s commentary. keeping together through fear of mist and 
; “Tt is not saved yet. If help does not | water. 

j come we shall be dead men in an hour. | rang his bell to bring in stragglers. 


his head and bawled an answer that neither 
Gavin nor the earl heard. Across that 
thundering water only Gavin’s voice could 
carry, the most powerful ever heard in a 
Thrums pulpit ; the one voice that could be 
heard all over the Commonty during the 
time of the tent-preaching. Yet he never 


only stopping once, and then excitedly, for 
they had come suddenly on Rob Dow. Rob 
was still lying a prisoner beneath the tree, 
and the grieve now remembered that he had 
fallen over this tree, and neither noticed the 
man under it nor been noticed by the man. 
Fifty hands released poor Dow, and two men 





roared, as some preachers do, of whom we 


were commissioned to bring him along slowly 
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while the others hurried to the rescue of the 
earl. They were amazed to learn from the 
shepherd that Mr. Dishart also was in danger, 
and after “Is there a woman wi’ him ?” some 
cried, “He'll get off cheap wi’ drowning,” and 
“It’s the judgment of God.” 

The island on which the two men stood 
was now little bigger than the round tables 
common in Thrums, and its centre was some 
feet farther from the bank than when Gavin 
jumped. A woman, looking down at it, 
sickened and would have toppled into the 
water had not John Spens clutched her. 
Others were so stricken with awe that they 
forgot they had hands. 

Peter Tosh, the elder, cast a rope many 
times but it would not carry. The one end 
was then weighted with a heavy stone and 
the other tied round the waists of two men. 
But the force of the river had been under- 
estimated. The stone fell short into the 
torrent, which rushed off with it so furiously 
that the men were flung upon their faces and 
trailed to the verge of the precipice. A score 
of persons sprang to their rescue, and the 
rope was lost. There was only one other 
rope, and its fate was not dissimilar. This 
time the stone fell into the water beyond 
the island and immediately rushed down 
stream. Gavin seized the rope, but it pressed 
against his body and would have pushed him 
off his feet had not Tosh cut it. The trunk 
of the tree that had fallen on Rob Dow was 
next dragged to the bank and an endeavour 
made to form a sloping bridge of it. The 
island, however, was now soft and unstable, 
and though the trunk was_ successfully 
lowered, it only knocked lumps off the 
island, and finally it had to be let go as the 
weavers could not pull it back. It splashed 
into the water and was at once whirled out 
of sight. Some of the party on the bank 
began hastily to improvise a rope of cravats 
and the tags of rope still left, but the mass 
stood helpless and hopeless. 

“You may wonder that we could have 
stood still, waiting to see the last o’ them,” 
Birse, the post, has said to me in the school- 
house, “but, dominie, I couldna hae moved, 
magre myneck. I’m a hale man, but if this mi- 
nute we was to hear the voice of the Almighty 
saying solemnly, ‘Afore the clock strikes 
again, Birse, the post, will fall down dead of 
heart disease,’ what do you think you would 
do? Tlltell you. You would stand whaur 
you are, and stare, tongue-tied, at me till I 

dropped. How dolken? By the teaching 
o’ that nicht. Ay, but there’s a mair important 
thing I dinna ken, and that is whether I 


would be palsied wi’ fear like the earl, or face 
death with the calmness o’ the minister.” 

Indeed the contrast between Rintoul and 
Gavin was now very impressive. When 
Tosh signed that the weavers had done their 
all and failed, the two men looked into each 
other’s faces, and Gavin’s face was firm and 
the earl’s working convulsively. The people 
had given up attempting to communicate 
with Gavin save by signs, for though they 
heard his sonorous voice, when he pitched it 
at them, they saw that he caught few words 
of theirs. “He heard our skirls,” Birse 
says, “ but couldna grip the words ony mair 
than we could hear the earl. And yet we 
screamed, and the minister didna. I’ve heard 
o Highlandmen wi’ the same gift, so that 
they could be heard across a glen.” 

“We must prepare for death,” Gavin said 
solemnly to the earl, “and it is for your 
own sake that I again ask you to tell me the 
truth. Worldly matters are nothing to either 
of us now, but I implore you not to carry a 
lie into your Maker’s presence.” 

**T will not give up hope,” was all Rintoul’s 
answer, and he again tried to pierce the 
mist with offers of reward. After that he 
became doggedly silent, fixing his eyes on 
the ground at his feet. I have a notion 
that he had made up his mind to confess the 
truth about Babbie when the water had 
eaten the island as far as the point at which 
he was now staring. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Out of the mist came the voice of Gavin, 
clear and strong, 

‘Tf you hear me, hold up your hands as a 
sign.” 

They heard, and none wondered at his 
voice crossing the chasm while theirs could 
not. When the mist cleared they were seen 
to have done as he badethem. Many hands 
remained up for a time because the people 
did not remember to bring them down, so 
great was the awe that had fallen on all, asif 
the Lord was near. 

Gavin took his watch from his pocket, and 
he said, 

“T am to fling this to you. You will give 
it to Mr. Ogilvy, the schoolmaster, as a token 
of the love I bear him.” 

The watch was caught by James Lang- 
lands, and handed to Peter Tosh, the chief 
elder present. 

“To Mr. Ogilvy,” Gavin continued, “ you 
will also give the chain. You will take it off 








my neck when you find the body. 
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“To each of my elders and to Hendry 
Munn, kirk-officer, and to my servant, Jean, 
I leave a book, and they will go to my study 
and choose it for themselves. 

“T also leave a book for Nanny Webster, 
and I charge you, Peter Tosh, to take it to 
her, though she be not a member of my 
church. 

“ The pictorial Bible with ‘To my son on 
his sixth birthday ’ on it, I bequeath to Rob 
Dow. No, my mother will want to keep 
that. I give to Rob Dow my Bible with the 
brass clasp. 

“Tt is my wish that every family in the 
congregation should have some little thing 
to remember me by. This you will tell my 
mother. 

“To my successor I leave whatsoever of 
my papers he may think of any value to him, 
including all my notes on Revelation, of 
which I meant to make a book. I hope he 
will never sing the paraphrases. 

“Tf Mr. Carfrae’s health permits, you will 
ask him to preach the funeral sermon, but if 
he be too frail, then you will ask Mr. Trail, 
under whom I satin Glasgow. The illustrated 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ on the drawers in my 
bedroom belongs to Mr. Trail, and you will 
return it to him with my affection and 
compliments. 

“T owe five shillings to Hendry Munn for 
mending my boots, and a smaller sum to 
Baxter, the mason. I have two pounds be- 
longing to Rob Dow, who asked me to take 
charge of themfor him. I owe noother man 
anything, and this you will bear in mind if 
Matthew Cargil, the flying stationer, again 
brings forward a claim for the price of Whis- 
ton’s ‘Josephus,’ which I did not buy from 


*‘ Mr. Moncur, of Aberbrothick, had agreed 
to assist me at the Sacrament, and will doubt- 
less still lend his services. Mr. Carfrae or 
Mr. Trail will take my place if my successor 
is not elected by that time. The sacrament 
cups are in the vestry press, of which you 
will find the key beneath the clock in my 
parlour. The tokens are in the topmost 
drawer in my bedroom. 

“The weekly prayer-meeting will be held 
as usual on Thursday at eight o'clock, and 
the elders will officiate. 

“It is my wish that the news of my death 
be broken to my mother by Mr. Ogilvy, the 
schoolmaster, and by no other. You will say 
to him that this is my solemn request, and 
that I bid him discharge it without faltering 
and be of good cheer. 
“But if Mr. Ogilvy be not now alive, the 









news of my death will be broken to my 
mother by my beloved wife. Last night I 
was married on the hill, over the tongs, but 
with the sanction of God, to her whom you 
call the Egyptian, and despite what has hap- 
pened since then, of which you will soon have 
knowledge, I here solemnly declare that she 
is my wife, and you will seek for her at the 
Spittal or elsewhere till you find her, and you 
will tell her to goto my mother and remain 
with her always, for these are the commands 
of her husband.” 

It was then that Gavin paused, for Lord 
Rintoul had that to say to him which no 
longer could be kept back. All the women 
were crying sore, and also some men whose 
eyes had been dry at the coffining of their 
children. 

“ Now I ken,” said Cruickshanks, who had 
been an atheist, “ that it’s only the fool wha 
says in his heart, ‘There is no God !’” 
Another said, ‘‘ That’s a man.” 

Another said, “That man has a religion to 
last him all through.” 

A fourth said, “ Behold, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” 

A fifth said, “‘That’s our minister. He’s 
the minister o’ the Auld Licht Kirk o’ 
Thrums. Woe is me, we're to lose him.” 

Many cried, “Our hearts was set hard 
against him. O Lord, are you angry wi’ 
your servants that you're taking him frae us 
just when we ken what he is ?” 

Gavin did not hear them, and again he 
spoke :— 

“ My brethren, God is good! I have just 
learned that my wife is with my dear mother 
in the manse. I leave them in your care 
and in His.” 

No more he said of Babbie, for the island 
was become very small. 

“The Lord calls me hence. It is only for 
a little time I have been with you, and now 
Iam going away, and you will know me no 
more. Too great has been my pride because 
I was your minister, but He who sent me to 
labour among you is slow to wrath; and He 
ever bore in mind that you were my -first 
charge. My people, I must say to you, 
‘ Farewell !’” 

Then, for the first time, his voice faltered, 
and wanting to go on he could not. “Let 
us read,” he said, quickly, “in the fourteenth 
of Matthew, from the twenty-eighth verse.” 

He repeated these four verses :— 

“¢ And Peter answered him and said, Lord, 
if it be thou bid me come unto thee on the 
water. 


“¢*And he said, Come. And when Peter 
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was come down out of the ship, he walked on 
the water, to go to Jesus. 

“¢ But when he saw the wind boisterous, 
he was afraid; and beginning to sink, he 
cried, saying, Lord, save me. 

“* And immediately Jesus stretched forth 
his hand, and caught him, and said unto him, 
O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?’” 


After this Gavin’s voice was again steady, | 


and he said, “The sand-glass is almost run 


out. Dearly beloved, with what words shall | 


I bid you good-bye ?” 
Many thought that these were to be the 


words, for the mist parted, and they saw the | 


island tremble and half of it sink. 
“My people,” said the voice behind the 


mist, “this is the text I leave with you : | 


‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal ; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 





But some had lost the power tosing in the 
first verse, and others at ‘‘Death’s dark vale,” 
and when one man found himself singing 
alone he stopped abruptly. This was be- 
cause they no longer heard the minister. 

“Q Lord!” Peter Tosh cried, “lift the 
| mist, for it’s mair than we can bear.” 
| The mist rose slowly, and those who had 
courage to look saw Gavin praying with the 
earl. Many could not look, and some of 
_ them did not even see Rob Dow jump. 

For it was Dow, the man with the crushed 
leg, who saved Gavin’s life, and flung away 
/his own for it. Suddenly he was seen on 





_ the edge of the bank, holding one end of the 
| improvised rope in his hands, As Tosh 
| says,— 

“Tt all happened in the opening and shut- 
| ting o’ an eye. It’s a queer thing to say, 
| but, though I cried to God to take awa the 
| mist, when He did raise it I couldna look. 
| I shut my e’en tight, and held my arm afore 


where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, | my face like ane feared o’ being struck. Even 
and where thieves do not break through nor | when I daured to look, my arm was shaking 
steal.’ That text I read in the flood, where | so that I could see Rob both above it and 
the hand of God has written it. All the below it. He was on the edge, crouching to 
pound-notes in the world would not dam this | leap. I didna see wha had haud o’ the other 
torrent fora moment, so that we might pass | end o’ the rope. I heard the minister cry, 
over to yousafely. Yetit is but a trickle of | ‘No, Dow, no!’ and it gaed through me as 
water soon to be dried up. Verily, I say | quick as a stab that if Rob jumped he would 


unto you, only a few hours ago the treasures | knock them both into the water. But he 
of earth stood between you and this earl, | did jump, and you ken how it was that he 
and what are they now compared to this | didna knock them off.” 

trickle of water? God only can turn rivers} It was because he had no thought of saving 
into a wilderness, and the water-springs into | his own life. He jumped, not at the island, 
dry ground. Let His word be a lamp unto | now little bigger than the seat of a chair, but 
your feet and a light unto your path ; may He | at the edge of it, into the foam, and with his 


be your refuge and your strength. Amen.” 

This amen he said quickly, thinking death 
was now come. He was seen to raise his 
hands, but whether to Heaven, or involun- 
tarily to protect his face as he fell, none was 
sure, for the mist again filled the chasm. 
Then came a clap of stillness. No one 
breathed. 

But the two men were not yet gone, and 
Gavin spoke once more. 

“Let us sing to the praise of God in the 
twenty-third Psalm.” 

He himself raised the tune, and so long as 
they heard his voice they sang,— 


arm outstretched. For a second the hand 

holding the rope was on the dot of land. 
Gavin tried to seize the hand. Rintoul 
clutched the rope. 

The earl and the minister were dragged 
together into safety, and both left the water 
senseless. Gavin has never since been able 
to lift his left hand higher than his head. 
Dow’s body was found next day near the 
school-house. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
My scholars have a game they call “The 


“ The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want. 
He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green: He leadeth me 
e quiet waters by. 
My soul He doth restore again ; 
And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteousness 
Ev’n for His own name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk in Death’s dark vale, 


Little Minister,” in which the boys allow the 
girls asatreattojoin. Some of the characters 
in the real drama are omitted as of no im- 
portance—the dominie, for instance—and the 
two best fighters insist on being Dow and 
Gavin. I notice that the game is finished 

Yet will I fear none ill; when Dow dives from a haystack, and Gavin 
wae and the earl are dragged to the top of it by 
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a rope. Though there should be another 
scene it is only a marriage, which the girls 
have, therefore, to go through without the 
help of the boys. This warns me that I have 
come to an end of my story for all except my 
little maid. In the days when she sat on my 
knee and listened, it had no end, for after I 
told her how her father and mother were 
married a second time she would say, “ And 
’ then I came, didn’t I? Oh, tell me about 
me!” So it happened that when she was no 
higher than my staff she knew more than I 
could write in another book, and many a 
time she solemnly told me what I had told 
her, as: 

“Would you like me to tell you a story ? 
Well, it’s about a minister, and the people 
wanted to be bad to him, and then there was 
a flood, and a flood is lochs falling instead of 
rain, and so of course he was nearly drownded, 


and he preached to them till they liked him 


again, and so they let him marry her, and 
they like her awful too, and, just think! it 
was my father, and that’s all. Now tell me 
about grandmother when father came home.” 

I told her once again that Margaret never 
knew how nearly Gavin was driven from his 
kirk. For Margaret was as one who goes 
to bed in the daytime and wakes in it, and 


is not told that there had been a black night 


while she slept. She had seen her son leave 
the manse the idol of his people, and she saw 
them rejoicing as they brought him back. Of 
what occurred at the Jaws, as the spot where 
Dow had saved two lives is now called, she 
learned, but not that these Jaws snatched 
him and her from an ignominy more terrible 
than death, for she never knew that the 
people had meditated driving him from his 
kirk. This Thrums is bleak and perhaps 
forbidding, but there is a moment of the 
day when a setting sun dyes it pink, and the 
people are like their town. Thrums was 
never colder in times of snow than were his 
congregation to their minister when the 
Great Rain began, but his fortitude rekindled 
their hearts. He was an obstinate minister 
and love had led him a dance, but in the 
hour of trial he proved himself a man. 
When Gavin reached the manse, and saw 
not only his mother but Babbie, he would 
have kissed them both; but Babbie could 
only say, “She:does not know,” and then 
run away crying. Gavin put his arm round 
his mother, and drew her into the parlour, 
where he told her who Babbie was. Now 
Margaret had begun to love Babbie already, 
and had prayed to see Gavin happily mar- 


ried, but it was a long time before she went ! 





up-stairs to look for his wife and kiss her and 
bring her down. “Why was it a long time ?” 
my little maid would ask, and I had to tell 
her to wait until she was old and had a son, 
when she would find out for herself. 

While Gavin and the earl were among the 
waters, two men were on their way to Mr. 
Carfrae’s home, to ask him to return with them 
and preach the Auld Licht Kirk of Thrums 
vacant ; and he came, though now so done 
that he had to be wheeled about in a little 
coach. He came in sorrow, yet resolved to 
perform what was asked of him if it seemed 
God’s will, but instead of banishing Gavin, all 
he had to do was to remarry him and kirk him, 
both of which things he did sitting in his 
coach, as many can tell. Lang Tammas spoke 
no more against Gavin, but he would not go 
to the marriage, and he insisted on resigning 
his eldership for a year and aday. I think 
he only once again spoke to Margaret. She 
was in the manse-garden when he was pass- 
ing, and she asked him if he would tell her 
now why he had been so agitated when he 
visited her on the day of the flood. He 
answered gruffly, “It’s no business 0’ yours.” 
Dr. M‘Queen was Gavin’s best man. He 
died long ago of scarlet fever. Sosevere was 
the epidemic that for a week he was never in 
in* bed. He attended fifty cases without 
taking the infection, but as soon as he 
had bent over Hendry Munn’s youngest 
boys, who were both stricken, he said, “I’m 
smitted,” and went home to die. You 
may be sure that Gavin proved a good 
friend to Micah Dow; I have the piece of 
slate on which Rob proved himself a good 
friend to Gavin ; it was in his pocket when 
we found the body. Lord Rintoul returned 
to his English estates, and never revisited 
the Spittal. The last thing I heard of him 
was that he had been offered the Lord Lieu- 
tenantship of a county, and had accepted 
it in a long letter, in which he began by 
pointing out his unworthiness. This undid 
him, for the Queen or her councillors, think- 
ing from his first page that he had declined 
the honour, read no further, and appointed 
another man. Waster Lunny is still alive 
but has gone to another farm. Sanders Web- 
ster, in his gratitude, wanted Nanny to be- 
come an Auld Licht, but she refused, saying, 
“Mr. Dishart is worth a dozen o’ Mr. Du- 
thie, and I’m terrible fond o’ Mrs. Dishart, 
but Established I was born, and Established 
I'll remain till I’m carried out o’ this house 
feet foremost.” 

“But Nanny went to Heaven for all that,” 
my little maid told me. “Jean says people 
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can go to Heaven though they are not Auld 
Lichts, but she says it takes them all their 
time. Would you like me to tell you a story 
about my mother putting glass on the manse 
dyke? Well, my mother and my father is 
very fond of each other, and once they was 
in the garden, and my father kissed my 
mother, and there was a woman watching 
them over the dyke, and she cried out— 
something naughty.” 

“Tt was Tibbie Birse,” I said, “and what 
she cried was, ‘ Mercy on us, that’s the third 
time in half an hour!’ So your mother who 
heard her, was annoyed, and put glass on 
the wall.” 

“ But it’s me that is telling you the story. 
You are sure you don’t know it? Well, they 
asked father to take the glass away, and he 
wouldn’t, but he once preached at mother for 
having a white feather in her bonnet, and 


another time he preached at her for being too |- 


fond of him. Jean told me. That’s all.” 

No one seeing Babbie going to church 
demurely on Gavin’s arm cull guess her 
history. Sometimes I wonder whether the 
desire to be a gypsy again ever comes over 
her for a mad hour, and whether, if so, Gavin 
takes such measures to cure her as he threa- 
tened in Caddam wood. I suppose not, but 
here is another story : 

** When I ask mother to tell me about her 
once being a gypsy she says I am a bad 
quisitive little girl, and to put on my hat and 
come with her to the prayer-meeting ; and 
when I asked father to let me see mother’s 
gypsy frock he made me learn Psalm forty- 
eight by heart. But once I see’d it, and it 
was a long time ago, as long as a week ago. 
Micah Dow gave me rowans to put in my 
hair, and I like Micah because he calls me 
Miss, and so I woke in my bed because there 
was noises, and I ran down to the parlour, 
and there was my mother in her gypsy frock 
and my rowans was in her hair, and my father 
was kissing her and when they saw me they 
jumped, and that’s all.” 

“Would you like me to tell you another 
story ? It is about a little girl. Well, there 
was once a minister and his wife, and they 
hadn’t no little girls, but just little boys, and 
God was sorry for them, so he put a little 
girl in a cabbage in the garden, and when 
they found her they were glad. Would you 
like me to tell you who the little girl was ? 
Well, it was me, and, ugh! I was awful cold 
in the cabbage. Do you like that story ?” 

“Yes; I like it best of all the stories I 
know.” 

“So do I like it, too. Couldn’t nobody help 





loving me, ’cause I’m so nice? Why am I 
so fearful nice ?” 
“Because you are like your grandmother.” 
“It was clever of my father to know when 
he found me in the cabbage that my name 
Are you sorry grandmother 


was Margaret. 
is dead ?” 

“Tam glad your mother and father were 
so good to her and made her so happy.” 

“ Are you happy ?” 

** Yes.” 

“But when I am happy I laugh.” 

“T am old, you see, and you are young.” 

“T am nearly six. Did you love grand- 
mother? Then why did you never come to 
see her? Did grandmother know you was 
here? Why not? Why didn’t I not know 
about you till after grandmother died ?” 

“Tl tell you when you are big.” 

“Shall I be big enough when I am six ?” 

“ No, not till your eighteenth birthday.” 

“But birthdays comes so slow. Will they 
come quicker when I am big ?” 

“Much quicker.” 

On her sixth birthday Micah Dow drove 
my little maid to the school-house in the 
doctor’s gig, and she crept beneath the table 
and whispered : 

“ Grandfather ! ” 

“ Father told me to call you that if I liked, 
and I like,” she said when I had taken her 
upon my knee. “I know why you kissed 
me just now. It was because I looked like 

randmother. Why do you always kiss me 
when I look like her ?” 

“ Who told you I did that ?” 

“ Nobody didn’t tell me, I just found out. 
I loved grandmother too. She told me all 
the stories she knew.” 

“Did she ever tell you a story about a 
black dog ?” 

“No. Did she know one ?” 

“Yes, she knew it.” 

“Perhaps she had forgotten it ?” 

“No, she remembered it.” 

“Tell it to me.” 

“ Not till you are eighteen.” 

“But will you not be dead when I am 
eighteen? When you go to heaven will you 
see grandmother ?” 

a 

“Will she be glad to see you ?” 


My little maid’s eighteenth birthday has 
come, and I am still in Thrums, which I love, 
though it is beautiful to none, perhaps, save 
to the very done, who lean on their staves 
and look long at it, having nothing else to do 
till they die. I have lived to rejoice in the 
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happiness of Gavin and Babbie, and if at times 
I have suddenly had to turn away my head 
after looking upon them in their home sur- 
rounded by their children, it was but a mo- 
ment’s envy that I could not help. Margaret 
never knew of the dominie in the glen. They 
wanted to tell her of me, but I would not 
have it. She has been long gone from this 
world, but sweet memories of her still grow, 
like honeysuckle, up the white walls of the 
manse, smiling in at the parlour window and 
beckoning from the door, and for some filling 
all the air with fragrance. It was not she 
who raised the barrier between her and me, 
but God Himself, and to those who maintain 


THE 





otherwise I say that they do not understand 
the purity of a woman’s soul. During the 
years she was lost to me her face ever came 
between me and ungenerous thoughts, and 
now I can say, all that is carnal in me is my 
own, and all that is good I got from her. 
Only one bittermess remains. When I found 
Gavin in the rain, when I was fighting my 
way through the flood, when I saw how the 
hearts of the people were turned against him, 
above all when I found Whamond in the 
manse, I cried to God, making promises to 
Him, if He would spare the lad for Margaret’s 
sake, and. He spared him ; but these promises 
I have not kept. 


END. 





HEAVEN REVEALED IN US. 


Short Sunday Readings for December. 
By ARCHIBALD SCOTT, D.D. (Sr. Gzoran’s, Epmveuncn). 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


THE UNUTTERABLE. 
Read 2 Kings vi. 8—23; 1 Corinth. ii. 
“He was caught up into paradise and heard unspeakable words 
which it is not possible for a man to utter.”—2 Cor, x11. 4. 

F what use to the Church, after all, was 
such a dispensation? Surely a man 
who by the power of Christ was caught up 
into the heavenly world and thence sent back 
again to this one should be able to tell us 
plainly what the veil of death conceals. But 
when we demand what he has seen and heard 
of that felicity which to secure we are ex- 
pected at any time to make the greatest 
sacrifice, he has actually nothing to disclose. 
Not because he dare not speak of the glori- 
ous objects presented to his mind, nor be- 
cause the blaze of intolerable radiance has 
obliterated his ideas of them, but simply 
because he says they are absolutely inexpres- 
sible by mortal lips to mortal ears. Like the 
“groanings of the spirit, which cannot be 
uttered,” the joy awaiting the saint in para- 

dise is a “ joy unspeakable.” 

In this very testimony lies the utility of 
this peculiar dispensation. Very eager and 
earnest is the desire of man to penetrate the 
mystery of the Hereafter. Not only has he 
striven legitimately by every possible effort 
of reason and imagination to find a chink in 
its gates through which to obtain a glimpse 
of it, but he has illegitimately attempted 
in every age through necromancy to force 
them open. Now while assuring us of the 


reality of heaven, the silence which seals the 
apostle’s lips with regard to its contents, 
stamps as futile all presumptuous attempts to 
penetrate into it. ‘The things of heaven are 
peculiarly “things of God,” and they cannot 
be discerned by “flesh and blood.” They are 
apprehensible only by faith, and faith is 
individual spiritual perception of that which 
is inwardly revealed. The apostle’s testi- 
mony, therefore, is the very answer to our 
questionings that we need, for it warns us 
against all ynlawful and useless attempts from 
this side of death to force open the world 
beyond it. 

But what of communication to us from 
the other side? If we cannot get even one 
glimpse of heaven, why do not its happy 
citizens return to persuade us of its blessed- 
ness? They must surely wish to come, and 
God, we think, cannot object. Yet what if 
God does not object, and what if through 
gates that are open continually the ran- 
somed stream do bend over us in “clouds 
of witnesses ”? In our present condition they 
must be invisible and inaudible to us, for we 
lack the organs which could bring us into cor- 
respondence with them. Even though we may 
be possessed of similar faculties, ours are not 
sufficiently developed to render communica- 
tion effectual. Between them and us is fixed 
a greater gulf than that which separates the 
prattling infant from the matured intelligence 
of the highly cultured man. He can under- 
stand and perfectly sympathise with the 
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world she cannot even approach. With all 
his trying he cannot make her apprehend his 
thoughts and cares, for he can find in speech 
no term to convey them. Even so, they who 
have passed beyond us cannot impress upon 
our minds the grander realities in which they 
live, not because they lack the power to 
convey, but because we, in the present stage 
of existence, lack the power to receive them. 

In many cases we must admit that the 
blessedness of heaven is unspeakable, not 
from defect of faculty to apprehend, but 
from lack of taste and inclination to appre- 
ciate it. The natural man receiveth not the 
things that be of God, for they are contrary 
to all the natural man desires. To the 
carnal-minded man the occupations of para- 
dise would be drudgery. its joys would be 
torments, and from its pure society he would 
surely shrink away. If here and now we are 
so severed from one another by our likings 
and dislikings that what is happiness to one 
is misery to another, then we may be sure 
that as long as we are selfish and sensual 
and proud, we never could be persuaded to 
care for the blessedness of a kingdom where 
humility is dignity and sacrifice is joy, even 
though an angel offered to lead us unto it. 
Then, must not even those who are “ walking 
not after the flesh but'after the spirit because 
the love of God has been shed abroad in their 
hearts,” confess that there is a vast distance 
between their feeble faith and cold devotion, 
which grows weary and faint under the com- 
mon burdens of life, and the victorious love 
of Christ, which made this apostle “ glory in 
his infirmity and rejoice in his tribulation ” ? 
Far removed as he was from our poor service 
as the mountain peak is above the plains, 
the blessed in paradise in their larger occu- 
pations and grander sacrifices are removed 
from us as the stars are above the hills. 
When we feel how hard it is for us to do or 
endure the will of God, or to part with any- 
thing for Christ’s sake, and read of those 
whose whole delight is doing the will of God, 
and who cast their crowns at the feet of the 
Lamb, we get bewildered by suggestions of 
service utterly beyond our present capacity 
and desire. We are strangers to all this 
blessedness because the affinity which alone 
can enable us to relish it is as yet undeve- 
loped in us, and “it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” 

So it is that heaven, though lying all 
around us, is invisible in the light of our too- 
sensuous day, and the blessed who return 
are not recognised because we expect them 
to be revealed in beautiful forms and with 





ravishing music, as they are said to have 
been in the legends of the saints ; whereas if 
they do return it is to reveal themselves 
within the soul in the desire for better 
things which they awaken, and in the holy 
thoughts which they suggest. It is within us 
that we should look for their testimony, and 
if we do so we shall find that we have far 
higher witnesses and instructors of the real- 
ities of heaven than the saints. He who 
knows far more about heaven than all its 
inhabitants, and who alone exactly under- 
stands what we desire and need to know 
about it, “reveals by His Spirit” the things 
“which eye cannot see and ear cannot hear.” 
If we devote the life to Christ who has re- 
deemed us, we will not only find that it is 
thus projected heavenward, but that in com- 
munion with Him, heaven is revealing itself 
by coming into our souls even now. We 
will then no longer ask that the blessed 
should return to inform us as to what they 
enjoy, for the Holy Spirit will Himself prove 
a more thoroughly informing power. The 
blessed could only convey to us in words or 
in signs information about which there would 
always be room for question or for doubt. 
But the Eternal Spirit indwelling in us gives 
experience that means infallible conviction. 
We are sure of the felicity of the life to 
come, not because we have been told of it by 
saint or by angel, but because we are enjoy- 
ing it in foretaste. Man may not utter it, 
but God may; words could not express it, 
but the Spirit reveals it to every soul that in 
Jesus Christ waits for the revelation of the 
will of God. 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
THE IRREPARABLE. 
Read Job xxix.; Philippians iii, 7—21. 
“ Oh that I were .. . as I was in the days of my youth.”— 
JoB xx1Xx, 4. 

WE have never had the same occasion as 
Job had to say these words, but many of us 
have said them, and may say them again. The 
feeling which they express is very natural, 
and though there is always a danger of its 
degenerating into sickly sentiment, it is mani- 
festly designed to further our spiritual edu- 
cation. If once weare lifted out of a false and 
unworthy present, the rebound from a better 
past may impel us in true repentance forward 
to a nobler future. Memory, as in the case 
of Job, by “the tender grace of a day that is 
dead,” lures us out of our morbid selves and 
makes it possible for our better selves to 
attain the disposition in which we no longer 
lament, “ Oh that I were as I was in the days 
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of my youth,” or as the Revisers translate, 
“as I was in the ripeness of my years.” 

Why should we ever have to utter this 
complaint ? Surely it was never intended 
that we should be nearer God in youth than 
in manhood; that the visions that haunt 
life’s morning should be holier than those 
which hallow its evening. The careless 
enjoyment of childhood must fade, just as 
strength fails from our manhood ; but what 
is really good in childhood, the fresh feeling 
that is born of the tender conscience and of 
the trusting heart, ought to be conserved to 
old age. The angels that guarded our Lord’s 
infancy went with Him all the way. St. 
John, and His other disciples, had them often 
consciously with them, and we may be certain 
that to all who for love’s sake have followed 
the Saviour in any age, the angels were close 
whether they saw them or not. 

Alas, it is not the loss but the waste of 
youth that depresses us; the memory of the 
wealth we squandered, of the follies that 
stained it, of the falls that expelled us from 
Eden. We lament not. because the angels 
have left us, but because we have deliberately 
sinned them away. We have learned, when 
too late, that though they pity our errors 
and sympathise with our frailties, they can- 
not endure our sins. For truly it needs a 
love that is infinite and infinitely holy to be 
able so to look on them as to grapple with 
them and take them away. And surely, as 
we think of our evil and of the opportunities 
of good we have trampled upon, our souls 
may well be “cast down and our spirits dis- 
quieted within us.” 

The past is inexorable, and though we send 
back to it our strong crying and tears it will 
not answer, but the present is ours with 
much good remaining, and its very best 
thing for us is proper sorrow for the good 
we have wasted. If we have learned that 
youth’s best portion was not its wonder but 
its innocence, not its careless happiness but its 
fearless trust in God, then regret for a para- 
dise lost may guide us to a paradise regained. 
It is good that having fallen through dis- 
obedience our eyes should be opened to see 
that we are naked. It is good to have the 
follies and faults that were never detected, 
the sins that were felt to be only indiscre- 
tions, set before us as they are seen by the 
Holiest, to be heinous transgressions. The 
first step towards a better life is a true sense 
of our sin, for in the sorrow because of it is 
the grace that leads us to Him who has a 
“covering” for it which makes it as though 
it had never been. 

XXXII—60 





Job was an upright man, whose virtuous 
prime was linked to guileless youth by natu- 
ral piety ; the Revisers, therefore, may have 
interpreted rightly, when they make him 
mourn in this passage, not for the days of 
childhood but the larger days of maturing 
manhood, with their high aims, and strenu- 
ous endeavours, and magnificent victories. 
It was not the spring and its beautiful 
promise that floated before him, but the 
happy autumn, with its harvests, of honour 
nobly earned, of great estate grandly used, 
of high character appreciated, of benevo- 
lence rewarded by its objects. Was it 
not natural that, as he grovelled on the 
dunghill as one already dead, and looked 
back to the time that “took its proper value 
in his eyes ” only now that he had lost it, the 
lament should rise, “from the depths of a 
divine despair,” for “the days that were no 
more”? Most natural, seeing that all his 
happiness was prized because of the love of 
God which it betokened. Life’s choicest 
blessing in that vanished prime was the Al- 
mighty’s favour. If ever he said in his pros- 
perity that he would never be moved but 
“die in his nest,” it was not because he had 
gathered goods around him like the walls of a 
fortress, nor because he trusted in his benefi- 
cence, but solely because God was with him 
and for him. When he compared what he 
was with what he had been, when he who was 
now so confused that he could not find one 
ray of truth to guide him in the gloom, recol- 
lected that he was once so divinely enlight- 
ened that he could not miss the way, he 
might well say, “Oh that it were with me as 
in days past.” 

And yet this was the man’s infirmity. He 
knew not, as he afterwards came to know, 
“the end of the Lord ” in this trial. No more 
could he then comprehend why infinite love 
should subject him to this treatment than 
the infant can understand why his father 
should hold him under the probe of the sur- 
geon or the cut of his knife; but by-and-by 
he found that he had no reason for wishing 
to be as he had once been ; for God’s favour 
was not lost though the sense of it was 
clouded. It was really better for him, 
there on the dunghill, to be flouted by the 
abject, than when he was honoured by nobles 
in the gate. Poor as he seemed in his for- 
saken condition, he was richer than when 
conscious of the Divine protection. He was 
then being trained to stand not in his own 
righteousness but in God’s. God was en- 
larging his capacity for fellowship with Him- 
self, that out of abasement he might be 
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exalted in due season, to a joy which no 
power could ever take from him. 

In most instances our sighing for vanished 
blessedness arises from our sin. We have 
lost it or cast it away by wandering from 
God, and when we have deserted Him the 
greatest mercy He can show us is to let the 
sense of His grace pass away from us. It 
would never be for our good that we should 
then feel that He is as pleased with us as 
before. Our sin He cannot pity, and to sin 
He will never help us. But our sighing 
and crying because of the loss of His favour 
through sin He does regard, and will attend 
to. What grieves the Holy Spirit is not our 
misery but our unconsciousness of it, our 
contentedness under it. And whenever a 
penitent cry ascends it meets a pitying res- 
ponse from the heart of infinite mercy. For 
lamentation for the interruption of commu- 
nion with God there is always consolation, 
and in the core of godly sorrow there is the 
fount of unspeakable joy. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
Read Psalm Ixxxiv.; Hebrews iv. 
“*Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest.””—Psaum Ly. 6, 

BESET by tumult and violence, persecuted 
by the wicked, and, worst of all, betrayed by 
a much-trusted companion; with all confi- 
dence in man destroyed, and confusion worse 
than horror of death coming over him, the 
Psalmist broke down, and, envying the doves 
outsoaring the tempest, he sighed for their 
wings to bear him afar from his trouble. 
Surely this will appear very natural to some 
of us, who, in our hours of baffled struggle or 
stinging provocation, have also longed to fly 
away to where there would be no ae to 
weary, no annoyance to worry us. Now the 
Psalmist in this confession reminds us that 
on all such occasions we are trying to soothe 
ourselves with a delusion, and that in crying 
for a rest far away we are refusing the call 
of our God to return to the rest that is near. 

Certainly this was a very foolish wish, as 
vain as that of the child for the moon, and if 
indulged in it would make him more restless 
and troubled. Yet it is not a whit more 
foolish than the desires with which many are 
daily intoxicating childhood, enervating man- 
hood, and deluding old age. It takes long to 
convince us that in crying “Give us wealth, 
give us power, give us fame, fulfil our dream 
of affection or ambition, lift us up that we 
may bask in the sunshine with others more 
favoured,” we are praying for a position which 





we could not maintain, for a lot too full of 
cares to endure, for opportunities beyond our 
power to use. Happy are we if we have 
learned that just as no wishing could bring 
wings to the Psalmist, so no longing for im- 
possibilities can bring to our lives the satis- 
faction which we can only enjoy by making 
the most of the gifts we possess in the spheres 
which we occupy. 

For we may be sure that if we had wings 
to fly away as far as we wished, we could not 
thus escape from our trouble. The peace 
which the world’s discord has driven away 
from our life would not return to us in the 
most peaceful or beautiful wilderness. We 
carry the essentials of rest or unrest within us 
wherever we go, for they spring not from our 
condition, but our character. Circumstances 
only affect life as dress or drapery. In city 
or in desert the world without simply “wears 
the livery and speaks the language of our 
passing mood.” It would indeed be a vain 
endeavour to get rid of self by change of 
scene, for “the mind is its own place and in 
itself can make . . . . a hell of heaven.” 

Then how often with the Psalmist do we 
confound the occasion of our trouble with its 
real cause! The secret of his confusion lay 
not in the violence by which he was sur- 
rounded or the persecution or treachery from 
which he suffered, but in his own loss of self- 
control. His enemies had triumphed not by 
crushing him, or by making him unhappy, 
but by making him bitter and revengeful. 
Seeking to return evil for evil, beseeching 
God to curse his tormentors, he had not lost, 
but cast away his peace. He had himself be- 
come a man of strife, and until this ungodly 
temper was conquered, and charity had re- 
gained the ascendancy, he could not rest. 
Until the discord ceased from his own 
being he would profane by his presence the 
holiest solitude. And it is instructive to 
note how he became conscious of this. He 
was a man like ourselves, as we see from his 
storm of indignation, but he was a good man 
whom the Lord would not suffer to be moved 
for ever, so a thought was sent into his vexed 
soul which quelled its tumult and hushed his 
passionate tones. The recollection of God 
made him come to himself. The relief which 
he sought in the desert was already in God, 
and could be found where he was. Let 
him cast away this revengeful spirit which 
alienated him from God, let him commit 
himself in simple trust to His protection, 
then in loving resignation to the Will which 
no violence could disturb he would find all 
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he had allowed the wickedness of the wicked 
to shake his childlike confidence in God; 
and in order to regain it, unto God from 
whom he had wandered he must return. 
Thus was one who never read the Saviour’s 
words, “Come unto me and I will give you 
rest,” instructed by the eternal Spirit to take 
meekly upon him the yoke of his God. And 
by him are we instructed in the times when, 
fretted with difficulty or wearied in our race 
with the hours, our courage droops and faith 
gives way. Then the hope and the promise 
of the rest that remaineth in heaven help to 
soothe and sustain us. Yet God has provided 
for us even then something better than hope. 
Heaven will be His greatest boon to us when 
He has made us ready for it, but till then 
earth and its providential arrangements are 
His best boon to us now. If we trust in His 
fatherly training, we will find ourselves 
always in the place in which He thinks it 
best for us to be at the time, and that all 
things around us are just what they ought 
to be, if all things are to work together for 
our good. Certainly our circumstances are 
not divinely designed to break but to aug- 
ment our peace in God. So instead of re- 
quiring to seek our solace far away from our 
lot, we can find it precisely where we are. 
If we do not find it here and now, we may 
never find it at all. Here in heartily ac- 
quiescing in God’s choice as recognised in 
the dispensations of our lives ; now, in simply 
yielding our lives to Christ that He may teach 
and strengthen us to do the will of His 
Father in heaven, we may find it. Our very 
largest wish for ourselves is small compared 
with the least of the blessings which God 
offers to us. Rest from: labour, peace apart 
from all disturbance, that is our highest con- 
ception of happiness. Such happiness the 
Son of God in this world never enjoyed, but 
He did enjoy, and He offers to us, the blessed- 
ness of peace amid the most disturbing of 
influences, and of rest in the most laborious 
of toils. The secret of His miraculous and in- 
vincible peace was found in His being one 
with God in heart and mind and will; and 
the more we come to be one with Christ in 
the love of God, the more will the peace that 
passeth understanding keep our heart and 
mind. The soul that is not committed to 
Christ is at the mercy of every wind and 
breath of circumstance; but nothing save 
that which could shake the Almighty can 
break the confidence of a soul that is rooted 
and is being built up in Christ. “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on Thee because he trusteth in Thee.” 





FOURTH SUNDAY. 
IN THE BUSINESS OF CHRIST. 
Read Psalm xc.; 2 Cor. v. 


* See that ye walk ci y, not as fools, but as wise, re- 


circumspectl: 
deeming the time because the days are evil.””—Erues. v. 15, 16. 


WRITING to a mercantile community, the 
apostle very properly pointed his exhorta- 
tion by epithets drawn from the exchange. 
Ephesian merchants long ago had sufficient 
experience of evil times. Then, as now, there 
were times when men had to trade very 
warily in order to save and keep the capital 
which they had invested, and when, if they 
wanted to add to their capital, they had to 
look out sharply for, and turn quickly to 
account, any opportunity, however poor, of 
yielding profit, however small. So, not be- 
cause the past was evil and could not be 
recalled, but because the present was evil, he 
urged them to redeem or buy up its oppor- 
tunities. 

Certainly their times were very evil. We 
can hardly realise what life for a Christian 
convert meant in those days in a city like 
Ephesus, where drunkenness was considered 
no excess, licentiousness no vice, and covet- 
ousness not idolatry. For people who had 
just been rescued from that pollution, and 
who were breathing an atmosphere infected 
by it, the Christian life might well have been 
deemed impossible. Yet, instead of showing 
himself ready to condone any lapse on their 
part into it, the apostle insisted upon their 
living as saints who were diligent in making 
the most of their opportunities of furthering 
their Saviour’s business. 

We may well be thankful that we are 
living in Great Britain in the close of the 
nineteenth century, and not in Syria in the 
middle of the first. We have been so eman- 
cipated from heathen corruption that it 
would be a shame for us to speak in secret 
of things which were done in the public 
places of Ephesus. Yet many of us confess 
that it is very difficult to live a Christian 
life, and keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world, here and now. And what if the 
difficulty be mainly due to our erroneous 
conceptions of what a Christian vocation is, 
and of what is the peculiar business with 
which we have been charged ? 

These Ephesians now, who a little before 
were as depsaved as the multitudes around 
them, were expected to do far more than 
defend themselves from the general corrup- 
tion. As followers of Christ, it was demanded 
of them that they should endeavour to over- 
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come and cleanse it. It was their calling not 
to save themselves, but to emancipate, if they 
could, their brethren. They had become light 
in the Lord ; not to keep their light in a lan- 
tern for their own guidance, but that, by the 
shining of their Christian example, they 
might invade the territory and disperse the 
darkness of evil. It was in reference to this 
vocation that the apostle exhorted them as 
wise merchants to buy up their opportunities. 
The times were evil ; therefore, let them do 
in them all the good they could. The world 
was lying in wickedness, let them not with- 
draw from it and so rob it of the grace of 
God ; let them rather cast themselves upon 
it, and let them endeavour by rigidly observ- 
ing the Christian rule to bring it into subjec- 
tion to Christ. 

Many of us need this exhortation, for our 
conceptions of Christian discipleship are nega- 
tive rather than positive, and we are far too 
concerned about our self-defence to render 
proper and efficient service. A man who is 
always guarding himself against the possi- 
bility of infection or contagion, can never 
know the reality of health. Soldiers who are 
anxious only about their comfort in the camp, 
will always be in terror of the enemy. And 
in like manner, followers of Christ, whose 
whole endeavour is to save themselves from 
this present evil, will never know what the 
joy of salvation is. They will soon despair 
of keeping themselves unspotted by its pol- 
lution, when their sole endeavour is to keep 
as far away from it as they can. We are 
sent into the world by Christ, even as He 
was sent by the Father, to save and to sanc- 
tify it. And if in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, our lives have the effect of convincing 
it of its sin, and of Christ’s righteousness, 
and of certain judgment, we are not likely 
to incur damage from it. In the sincerity 


of our intention, and the earnestness of our’ 


endeavour to help it, we will find a security 
against its infection. Its wickedness is not 
likely to harm any one who takes it upon 
his heart as the Cross of his Saviour. 
Understanding what the will of our Lord 
for the world is, viz., that its wickedness is 
to be condemned, its misery is to be relieved 
by His grace and truth supplied through the 
ministry of His people; it is a serious ques- 
tion for each of us, whether we are sufficiently 
careful of buying up our opportunities for 
Him. Must we not all confess that many a 
golden chance of service has slipped away, 
and that not a few have been lost because 








they were not recognised ? Many of the best 
have not been lost, but passed by, because 
we refused to purchase them at the cost 
demanded. As goods in a market have to 
be paid for in money or in barter, so oppor- 
tunities in Christ’s service must be paid for 
in self-denial, and often in cross-bearing. 
And so, also, many splendid occasions of 
helping our brethren have been lost without 
recall, because they cost more pains and 
thoughtfulness than we were willing to give 
at the time. Again, many are trampled 
down by us because they are only small, and 
we are on the outlook for possible great ones. 
We are constantly tempted to neglect the 
immediate and humble duties of life for some 
great and outstanding enterprise, in which 
we feel capable of taking a prominent place. 
Even when not thus tempted we are some- 
times inclined to find in what we are doing 
an excuse for the work which we are leaving 
undone. It is good, for example, that so much 
of our energy should be expended in relieving 
the poor, rescuing the degraded, evangelising 
the lost. We should never think of doing less, 
but strive to do tenfold more for these truly 
Christian ends. But why do so many of us 
forget that in the social circles in which we 
move, hearts that are breaking and souls that 
are beset with fierce temptation are silently 
looking to us for succour and comfort ? While 
God will truly require at our hands the poor 
and the outcast, unto whom we have refused 
to doa neighbour's duty, He will also require 
the friends and relations and brothers who 
have strayed or fallen away because we 
neglected to be their keeper. 

And seeing our helping depends almost 
entirely upon our manner of living—for how 
fearful in its effect upon our worldly friends 
is the mischief done by our unchristian ex- 
ample—let us be very careful of buying up 
every opportunity of communion with God, 
whether in prayer or diligent study of His 
Word. The temptation besetting all of us 
in Christ’s service is to place too much re- 
liance on our own exertions. We forget that 
in the Lord’s service the Holy Ghost alone 
is the worker, and we are only the instru- 
ments which He employs. If the world is to 
be redeemed, it can only be by God’s work, 
not ours. We can only wait in consecration 
so as to be ready for the Master’s use. Unto 
all who wait there comes the grace of Jesus 
Christ, expelling all that is of self, and filling 
us with the truth through which God saves 
and sanctifies. 
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